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Bradley's  Straight-Line  Picture 
Cut-Outs 

Combining  Paper  Cutting,  Coloring  and  Con* 
struction  Busy  Work 

Boy  Blue,  Simple  Simon,  Jack  and  Jill,  Mce  of 
''Wonderland"  fame  and  her  friends,  The  Gryphon, 
The  Dodo  and  other  characters  beloved  by  children  — 
all  with  movable  arms,  legs  and  heads  —  are  made 
from  these  Cut-Outs. 

Six  Different  SeU 
No.  8212.     Fairy  Tale 
No.  8213.     The  Family 
No.  8214.     Alice  in  Wonderland 
No.  8215.     Mother  Goose 
No.  8216.     Toyland. 
No.  8300,     Playtime  Circus 

Twelve  Cut^Outs  to  a  Set. 

Price,  each  set,  $0.25;    Postage,  f0.06. 

When  ordering,  state  scries  wanted. 

Bradley's  Phonetic  Desk  Card 
8291,    Designed    for    review    work    in    phonetics. 
The  teacher  can  deteniiioe.&t  ar  glance  tte  mdj^n^ti&i  ' 
chad's  knowledge  offp6qV*^«^V*l)^\wting  tKe^^Siift^^ 
of  his  efforts  to  make  complete  words  on  this* cart!* 
Price,  per  box,  $0,20;  mailing  weight,  7  oz 

Economo  Word  Builder  No,  1 

827L  A  new,  large  t>'pe  word  builder.  Printed 
on  higlt-grade  tag  stock.  Extra  strong  box  to  with- 
stand the  constant  handling  and  hard  usage  to  which 
the  "buDder"  box  b  subjected*  Contains  an  extra 
large  quantity  of  tablets. 

Price,  per  box,  $0,20;  mailing  weight,  7  oz» 

Embeco  Sentence  Builder 

SOIL  A  selection  of  words  for  expression  sentence 
building,  printed  on  heavy  manila  tablets,  in  large 
t)T3e,  with  each  word  duplicated  in  medial  script  on 
the  reverse  side.  When  properly  put  together  the 
words  form  the  first  basal  story  in  Book  I,  ^'Progressive 
Road  in  Reading," 

Price,  per  box,  $0,15  j  mailing  weight,  0  oz. 


Poster  Patterns 

By  Lula  Maujj  Chance 

8210,  This  poster  work  provides  interesting  occu- 
pation lessons  through  which  the  child's  mind  is 
receiving  infommtion  wMe,  at  the  same  time,  his 
hand  and  eye  are  being  trained.  The  posters  are 
designed  to  illustrate  the  subject-matter  of  Chance's 
"Little  Folks  in  Many  Lands,"  and  by  their  use  the 
child  becomes  familiar  ^ith  children  of  many  race 
types  and  develops  an  interest  in  people  of  other 
countries.  Eight  plates,  sixe  9  x  12,  in  artistic  port- 
folio. 

Price,  per  set,  $0,S5;  mailing  weight,  8  oz, 

Embeco  Perception  Cards  for  Number 

8290.  Made  in  the  form  of  dominoes.  Strong 
manila  cards  size  65  x  10  inches;  domino  dots  printed 
in  dark  green  ink,  one  inch  in  diameter*  Twenty- 
four  cards,  containing  all  number  combinations  from 
1   to  10.     In  ^  durable  box. 

•':  /'pficei^ier  box,  $0,60;  mailing  weight,  lib,  IJnz 
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Economo  Number  Builder  No«  1 

8281 ,  Printed  on  heavy  manila  tag  stock,  with  large 
numerals  in  bold  t>pe.  It  contains  a  large  quantity' 
of  numerals  from  1  to  10  and  supply  of  mathematical 
denominations.  Strong  bo:^.  An  exceptionaJIy  fine 
builder.       Price,  per  box,  S0,20;  mailing  weight,  7  qz. 

Bradley's  Number  Work  for  Beginners 

826.5,  A  unique  number  matching  device  including 
a  card  on  the  edge  of  which  square  notches  are  cut, 
the  sections  between  the  notches  bearing  answers  to 
problems  printed  on  small  tablets,  which  fit  into 
the  notched  squares.  By  reversing  the  card,  the 
pupil  has  the  answer  to  each  problem* 

All  additiouj  subtraction,  multiplication,  division 
and  factoring  combinations  from  one  to  ten,  are 
provided -for.    Put  up  in  a  durable  box. 

Price,  $0*20;   mailing  weight,  5  oi. 


The  Bradley  Catalogue  contains  144  p«ges  of  vital  interest   to  every  teacher.     A  fK»«t. 
„  _  .^       card  request  will  place  a  copy  on  your  desk. 
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The   Best  Resolution  Any  Teacher  Can  Make 


It  will  pay  you  $25  a  month  for  illness  that  does  not  confine 
you  to  the  house,  but  keeps  you  from  work. 


Resolve  now  to  end  the  danger  of  permanent  cr  temporary 
loss  of  income  through  Sickness,  Accident  or  Quarantine,  which 
faces  every  unprotected  teacher. 

Every  year  one  out  of  every  six  teachers  is  deprived  of  all 
or  part  of  her  income  from  these  causes.  Loss  of  salary,  even 
for  a  time,  means  serious  inroads  on  the  savings  account,  and 
often  real  distress. 

Start  the  new  year  right  by  joining  the  thousands  of  other 
teachers  who  are  positively  protected  by  the  T.  C.  U.,  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  five  cents  a  day. 

What  the  T.  C.  U.  WUl  Do  For  You 

It  will  pay  you  $50  a  month  when  you  are  disabled  by  Sickness 
OT  Accident. 

It  will  pay  you  $50  a  month  when  you  are  quarantined  and 
your  ssdary  stopped. 

Teachers    Casualty    Underwriters 
428  T.  G.  U.  Buildlnii 


It  will  pay  operation  benefits  in  addition  to  other  benefits 
after  your  Policy  has  been  maintained  in  force  for  one  year. 

It  will  pay  you  a  20%  increase  in  Sick  Benefits  for  two  months 
when  you  are  confined  in  an  established  hospital. 

It  pays  regular  indemnities  of  from  $333  to  $1500  for  major 
accidents,  or  for  accidental  loss  of  life.  All  benefits  are  doubled 
for  travel  accidents. 

As  the  first  step  toward  making  this  most  important  resolu- 
tion, send  for  our  booklet,  which  explains  T.  C.  U.  Protection 
in  detail  and  shjws  you  what  hundreds  of  teachers  all  over  the 
country  think  of  it. 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 


You  Can  Help! 

Through  the  years  since  Gold  Medal  Crayons 
were  first  launched,  your  interest  and  support  have 
been  essential  to  the  success  of  the  line. 

No  one  appreciates  more  than  we  the  good-will 
you  have  shown,  and  no  one  has  put  forth  greater 
effort  to  really  justify  this  confidence.  During 
the  past  few  months,  however,  unusual  conditions 
in  both  labor  and  material  markets  have  made  it 
difficidt  for  us  to  keep  many  dealers  supplied  at 
all  times. 

For  this  reason  we  are  asking  our  friends  to  put 
their  orders  in  to  their  dealer  for  an  advance 
supply,  in  order  that  he  can  anticipate  his  own 
requirements. 

By  doing  this  you  will  be  assured  of  better 
service. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81-83  Fulton  St.,  N«w  York 


Especially  Appropriate  for  February  Exercises 
THE  FIRST  FLAG 

AND  OTHER 

PATRIOTIC  PLAYS 
AND  EXERCISES 

For  Children  from  Eight  to  Fifteen  Years 

CUth,  Pric«,  50  cmnU 

Some  of  the  Contents  are: 

Plays  amd  Exercises 

The  First  Flag.    Btrtka  E.  Bush  7 

Serving  the  Country.    Dorothy  Grttn  12 

To  the  Scboolhouse  FUg  : 17 

LitUc  Flags.     Alice  E.  Allen    18 

The  Flower  Flag.     Eleonor  Common    21 

A  Living  FIm.     M.L.B 42 

Our  Flag.     Bertha  E.  Bush  45 

FUg  ofOur  Hearts.     A.E.A 47 

The  Message  of  the  Flag.    Harriet  Hunting  Pierson   48 

Drills  and  Marches 

Yankee  Doodle  March.     Harriet  A .  James   

The  Sur  Spangled  Banner.    Harriet  Wilbur 

TheFhur.    b7w 

Flag  Dr&  and  Salute.     Florence  M.  Miller  

Patriotic  March  and  Drill.     Rose  W.  Letter,  A.B. 


131 

133 

135 

138 

140 

The  Color  Brigade.     Claire  Foster 148 

Dramatizations 
The  First  American  Flag.     _. 
Blaking  of  the  First  American 
Making  a  Flag.     Bertha  E.  Bush 

In  Betsy  Ross*s  Time.    5<if<i  E.  Kirh    

Motion  Picture  Dramatization  of  "Hats  Off!" 

The  Man  Without  a  Coimtiy.    Alice  Cooh  Fulia 
"Single-Handed  McAuley."    Florence  M .  Miller 
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Goosey  F.  Morgan 

an  Flag.    Florence  M,  Miller. 
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RHYME  AND  STORY  READERS 

By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell 

THE  RHYME  AND  STORY  PRIMER 

"  Story-approach  "  method,  with  emphasis  on  phras- 
ing. Mother  Goose  vocabulary.  All  pictures  in 
colors.     Price,  42  cents. 

RHYME  AND  STORY  FIRST  READER 

"Story-approach'*  method.  Emphasis  on  phrasing. 
Profusely  illustrated  in  color.    Price,  48  cents. 

WIDE  AWAKE  JUNIDR:  An  Easy  Primer 

Really  the  easiest  primer — and  the  largest.     Care- 
fully graded.    All  pictures  in  color.    Vocabulary,  200 
words.    Price,  40  cents. 
The  new  book  in  the  series  of  Wide- Awake  Readers, 


For  Grade 


I:  CHERRY  TREE  CHILDREN.  52  cents 
BOY  BLUE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS,  60  cents 


For  Grade  N:  THE  OUTDOOR  BOOK,  60  cents 

STORIES  FROM  A  MOUSEHOLE  (1918).  70 cents 
BUNNY  RABBIT'S  DIARY,  60  cents 

r  -  <^rade  III:  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS,  60c. 
PLAY  AWHILE:  A  DRAMATIC  READER,  70c. 
MERRY  ANIMAL  TALES,  67  cents. 
IN  THE  GREEN  FIELDS  (1919),  68  cents 

UHLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

•2S  10.  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAQO 
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LET   THESE    HELP  YOU 

"MANUAL  ARTS  TABLETS" 

By  Mary  H.  Montieth 
A  series  of  Tablets  coverint;  the  work  of  Primary  grades.     Outline  drawings, 
cover  designs  and  vocabulary,  for  work  in  cutting,  coloring,  booklet  making, 
sentence  building,  etc.  Size  9x12.     Price,  25  cents  each.     By  mail,  30  cents. 

••STICK  PRINTING"  SUPPLIES 

Are  your  children  learning  Design  and  Color  by  "Stick  Printing"?     As 
easy  and  delightful  as  play.    We  cany  a  complete  line  of  sticks,  pads,  dye. 
Box  No.  1  containing  6  sticks,  3  color  caps  in  cardboard  box,  postpaid ,  15  cents. 
Send  for  Special  Circular 

**PRANG  DRAWING  PAPERS** 

"A  Prang  Paper  to  Meet  Eeery  Need" 

Cream  Manila  .^^HRV^^^.  Black  Cross  Section 

Gray  Manila  ^^mSwM^^^^^  Bogus  Drawing  Paper 

White  Water  Color  UmSim^Wif^^^  "Ricene"  Tracing  Pa[ 

Gray  Cross  Section  ^^w^KAiXlJL^^V  "Enginex"  Papers 

White  Cross  Section  ^^^^mmS^^  "Prismo"  Papers 

Cream  Cross  Section  -^^^mjijj^^-  "Construction"  Papers 

(Sample  Books  of  these  Papers  sent  Free  to  Teachers) 

PRIMARY  ASSORTMENT 

Contains  20  sheets  Cream  Manila,  5  sheets  Gray  Manila,  1  sheet  Bogus, 
6  sheets  Assorted  Cotored  Construction  Papers.    Price,  per  package,  15  cents . 

••WEAVING    MATS" 

A  book  of  twenty  printed  mats  and  strips  for  paper  weaving.  Per  book ,  25  cents. 

••PINE   NEEDLES" 

Long-Leaf  Pine  Needles  for  Weaving  Work.    Per  pound.  70  cents. 

••PERMODELLO" 

The  Permanent  Modeling  Clay  —  Works  Like  Magic 
A  new  Modeling  Clay  that  sets  and   becomes  hard  as  stone  without  firing. 
Opens  up  new  problems  in  Primary  Hand  Work,  jewelry  work,  bead  work,  for 
all  grades.     Send  for  illustrated  Circular.     Pound  can,   postpaid,  75  cents. 

••MODELIT" 

This  is  an  indestructible  Wax  Modeling  Clay  that  always  stays  soft.    Post- 
paid, per  pound,  65  cents. 

REED  AND  RAFFIA 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  of  Sites  and  Prius 

THE  PRANC  COMPANY 

1922  Calumet  Ave..  CHICAGO  30  Irving  Place,  NEW  YORK 

Send  for  Circular  on  "Correspondence  Courses  in  Industrial  ArL" 


If  Worries  of  the  Class  Room 

have  brou^t  on  nervous  e^tibaustion, 
digestive  disorders  and  that  tired  feel- 
ing, keep  a  bottle  of 

Horsford's 
Acid    Phosphate 

on  your  desk.  A  teaspo9nful  in  a  slass  of  water 
is  both  refreshing  and  immediately  beneficial. 
It  asaista  in  a  pleasant  and  readily  assimilated 
form  to  repair  the  waste  which  the  nervous  sjrs- 
tem  has  simered.  A  splendid  non-alooholic  tonic. 

Sold  by  Druggistt 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  1. 
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Imagine 

having   the   following  helps   in 
teaching  reading 

Word  Lists  and  Phonetic  Lessons 
for  each  story 

Suggestions  for   written    language 

Phonetic  summary 

Alphabetical  list  of  words  taught 

Specimen  dramatizations 

Devices  for  teaching  sight  words 
and  word  groups 

Devices  for  ear-training  y 

Selections  for  memorizing 

Various    kinds   of  handwork    and 
games 

A  full  scientific  guide  to  enunciation 

Ail  these  are  furnished  by  the  STORY  HOUR  Method 

Do  You  Know  the  Story  Hour  Readers? 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY-^ 

New  Vorlc      Cincinnati       Chicago      Boston      Atlanta 
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Hang  Up  Your  Thermometer 

Ida  £•  Roger 

Grade  Supervisor,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
(Book  ifsfatiicMtved) 


Number  1 


NOT  the  glass  and  mercury  kind,  but  the  mental 
variety  that 'registers  your  pedagogical  tempera- 
ment, that  blazes  to  you  the  challenge,  "What  am 
I  Doing  and  Why  am  I  Doing  It?"  —  hang  up  in 
your  mental  vision  this  measure  that  stings  you  into  intro- 
q)ective  sifting,  that  calls,  Am  I  working  through  principles 
or  merely  imitating  devices  of  as  many  different  varieties 
as  the  57  kmds  of  Heinz,  all  of  which  can't  be  meant  for 
the  same  meal!  Honestly  face  the  question,  "What  Sort 
of  a  Place  Ought  a  School  to  Be?  "  —  not  what  is  the  type 
we  have  mherited,  nor  agam  the  type  you  have  stumbled 
upon  and  helped  in  workmg  out  through  blindly  following 
your  prmcipd's  hobbies,  but  the  sort  you  would  like  to 
see  offered  your  own  child,  or  yourself  (could  you  find 
yourself  once  again  a  six-year-old  trudging  to  school)! 

What  Art  the  Tendencies  toward  which  the  efforts  of  our 
elementary  grades  are  bending?  To  this  query,  can  we 
not  affirm  that  our  aim  is  a  character-building  education 
and  that  not  as  mere  teachers  or  givers  of  outlines  but  as 
workers  in  developmg  in  each  child  a  Response  to  his 
opportunities,  do  we  hold  that  we  are  justifying  the  confi- 
dence of  every  child  coming  to  us  with  a  faith  in  humanity 
firmly  fixed  in  his  heart.  We  agree,  however,  that  efficiency 
in  any  educational  mstitution  must  be  measured  by  dear, 
definite,  uncompromising  standards,  even  though  "the 
confusions  of  the  profession  we  are  following  are  the  con- 
fusions of  life  and  of  that  strange  unconquerable  thing  we 
call  growth."  And  so  even  when  recognizing  character 
makmg  as  our  aim,  we  are  also  conscious  that  ours  is  the 
responsibility  "for  accomplishuig  with  a  large  number  of 
children  in  an  economy  of  tune  what  we  would  like  with 
one  child  in  an  infinite  period  of  time." 

As  a  measure  of  our  present  purposes,  I  suggest  the 
testing  of  what  we  are  now  accomplishing,  by  the  standards 
proposed  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of 
Columbia  University.    His  measure  is  as  follows: 

"These  Five  Characteristics  I  Offer  as  Evidences 
OF  AN  Education:  Correctness  and  Precision  in  the 
Use  OF  the  Mother  Tongue;  Refined  and  Gentle 
Manners,  which  are  the  Expression  of  Fixed  Habits 
OF  Thought  and  Action;  the  Power  and  Habit  of 
Reflection;  the  Power  of  Growth;  and  Efficiency. 
OR  THE  Power  to  Do." 

The  soimd  philosophy  of  these  five  criteria  clearly  meets 
the  conditions  necessary  because  of  the  world-war  problems 
which  demand  that  we  shall  prepare  the  child  to  take  his 
place  in  the  commg  keen  competition  which  he  as  the 
future  citizen  will  face.  The  faflure  of  Greek  philosophy 
was  The  Relaxing  of  Effort  and  the  letting  down  of  obliga- 
tion.   Our  acceptance  of  these  five  standards  demands, 


not  a  liberation  from  the  old  formal  discipline  to  a  chaotic 
condition  indicating  neither  democracy  nor  freedom,  but 
a  practice  of  the  right  spirit  of  responsibility  which  produces 
"a  delightful  effort"  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

Question  I 

What  opportunities  are  we  offering  for  skilful  training 
in  "correctness  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue"?  This  question  contains  the  first  criterion  Mr. 
Butler  names.  OKir  interpretation  of  this  question  must 
be  discussed  under  four  headings:  s.f.,  the  work  commonly 
labelled  reading,  spelling,  language,  and  writing. 

(a)    Reading 

From  the  first,  habits  are  established  which  influence  the 
Manner  of  reading  later  done.  Reading  matter  which 
makes  a  strong  chfld  appeal  is  chosen  and  the  diild  led 
by  desire  and  interest  to  get  the  thought.  This  is  the 
chief  aim.  Yet  ability  to  master  words  must  become 
automatic  if  reading  is  to  proceed  with  ease  and  inde- 
pendence. Undivided  attention  to  this  need  is  given 
during  a  special  phonic  period  and  other  specific  drill  upon 
grasping  the  words  of  a  phrase  or  clause  is  also  added.  Ex- 
periments have  proven  that  correct  motor  eye-habits 
increase  the  speed  in  reading  and  the  ability  to  grasp  the 
idea.  The  slow  reader  (we  are  shown  by  efficiency  tests) 
finds  interpretation  of  thought  harder  because  he  is  "im- 
peded by  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  reading  act." 
His  eye  is  not  trained  to  group  one  sweep  of  related  words, 
and  his  pausing  upon  eadi  word  makes  the  rate  slow  and 
the  thought  many  times  ununited.  Modem  methods  of 
reading  make  much  of  this  drill  to  grasp  ideas  "in  their 
Combined  Form  in  the  thought."  The  reading  sjrstems 
have  definite  standards  for  accomplishment.  In  addition, 
we  are  stressing  silent  reading  combined  with  rate  of 
reading.  This  accomplishes  alertness,  concentration,  and 
thought  getting.  We  are  joining  forces  with  the  public 
library  in  instructing  students  in  the  use  of  that  institution 
and  are  following  up  much  of  this  independent  reading  by 
a  use  of  the  material  gained.  Vocabulary  residts  from  this 
source  are  infinite,  and  a  natural  step  beyond  that  of  the 
younger  children  who  listen  intently  to  and  adopt  phrases 
from  the  rhymes  of  Mother  Goose.  As  the  children  thus 
increase  in  ability  to  comprehend  and  use  the  expressions 
met,  they  themselves  drover  the  joy  of  continually 
broadening  life's  outlook,  and  so  find  that  reading,  in  truth, 
may  become  a  real  adventure.  This  situation  is  one  which 
is  significant. 

{b)    Language  r^  t  ^ 

The  language  course  of  study  at  the  flossB*w*tHeym 

grade  should  show  provision  for  the  attainment  of  the 
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requirements  presented  by  the  Natiomal 'joint  Committee 
on  English  (representing  J^%  Coirori^sfen  on  the  Re- 
organization of  Secp9(}Atr^ -f^ttiicati^n  of  the  National 
Education  Assoc&tib/t  "^nd  *  the  National  Council  of 
Teachea^^^f  Englisl^;  'This  report  was  published  by  the 
Bju'ciu-.'cf*  Education  at  Washington,  and  recommends 

•  {p^  128)  "after  a  wide  consultation  of  principals  and 

*  teadiers  in  the  elem-entary  schools,"  standards  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  first  six  grades  of  school. 

These  standards  are  stated  as  follows: 

"At  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  pupils  shoidd  be  able: 

"1  To  express  clearly  and  consecutively,  either  in 
speech  or  in  writing,  ideas  which  are  familiar  and  firmly 
grasped; 

"2    To  avoid  gross  grammatical  errors; 

"3    To  compose  and  mail  a  letter; 

"4    To  spell  their  own  written  vocabulary; 

"5  To  read  silently,  and  after  one  reading  to  reproduce 
the  substance  of  a  simple  short  story,  news  item,  or  lesson; 

"6  To  read  aloud  readily  and  intelligently  simple  news 
items,  a  lesson  from  text-books,  or  Uterature  of  such 
dLBSculty  as  *The  Ride  of  Paul  Revere,'  or  Dickens'  'A 
Christmas  Carol ' ; 

"7  To  quote  accurately  and  understanding^  several 
short  poems,  such  as  Bennet's  *The  Flag  Goes  By'  and 
Emerson's  *The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel.' " 

Criticism  listed  on  page  124  of  this  Federal  Report  may 
also  be  used  as  one  of  our  objectives.  "Especially  notice- 
able in  all  parts  cf  the  country  is  the  neglect  of  the  training 
of  the  voice  in  distinct  enimciation,  clear  articulation,  and 
agreeable  tones."  It  is  true  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
conquering  large  numbers  of  cases  pf  mumbling;  we  have 
also  been  pleased  with  the  increase  in  poise  and  in  con- 
viction of  tone  which  has  grown  out  of  stressing  oral 
composition.  We  should  also  show  ^owth  in  pupil  effort 
to  cultivate  a  tone  and  an^  enunciation  which  are  both  a 
business  and  a  social  asset.  The  child's  attention  can  be 
more  closely  turned  to  this  element  as  soon  as  he  has  laid 
the  basis  required  for  one  who  must  learn  "  to  stand  upon 
his  feet  and  think  aloud."  This  basis  is  the  use  of  complete 
clear-cut  sentences  related  to  the  central  thovght,  in  place 
of  the  monosyllabic  answer  first  proposed  by  the  timid  or 
careless  child.  This  growth  in  oral  expression  is  the  type 
of  English  work  to  receive  the  largest  emphasis  during 
the  tinr.e  spent  in  Grades  I-VI.  (It  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  the  term  oral  expression  indicates  ability  to  express 
thought  and  is  not  used  in  the  sense  which  suggests  elocu- 
tionary em-phasis.) 

Oui  trfining  for  written  language  work  should  be  con- 
nected with  m.any  of  the  oral  language  problems,  small 
units  of  carefully  thought  out  m.ess?ges  (rather  than  long 
sheets  of  careless  vaporizing)  being  the  task  set  before  the 
pupil  who  must  learn  the  importance  of  pruning  a  story 
and  of  looking  at  words  closely  instead  of  "  throwing  them 
on  with  a  shovel."  Large  written  problems  should  there- 
fore be  divided  into  several  luiits  until  the  time  when  the 
pupil  has  fonred  the  habits  of  accuracy  and  precision. 
During  the  period's  work  with  each  small  unit,  the  student 
will  have  three  aiins  ever  present  —  (1)  clearness  and 
conciseness,  (2)  sequence,  (3)  variety  of  expression.  These 
principles  will  in  many  cases  be  emphasized  by  such  ques- 
tions as: 

1  Does  this  sentence  seem  a  puzzle  or  awkward? 

a    Because  of  its  wording? 
b    Because  of  its  length? 

2  Does  each  sentence  "  fit "  (really  follow  with  a  smooth- 
ness not  apparent  when  omissions  of  certain  detail  cause  a 
gap  in  thought  or  needless  repetitions  postpone  progress  in 
thought)? 


3  Does  the  language  show  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  adopt  interesting  phrases  or  other  vocabulary? 

And  lastly,  in  considering  this  phase  of  Dr.  Butler's 
statement,  may  we  ask  what  we  are  offering  the  child  in 
the  line  of  assistance  in  taking  the  initiative  in  daily  con- 
versation? Are  we  helping  the  child  to  lasting  interests 
which  become  a  basis  for  definite  contribution  on  his  part  — 
whether  it  be  when  he  is  called  upon  to  write  an  interesting 
letter  or,  as  one  of  a  social  group  (at  his  own  table  or  outside 
of  his  home  walls),  to  take  part  in  a  discussion  where  his 
ability  to  express  Uiougbt  is  either  a  stimulation  to  others 
or  a  possible  indication  of  a  future  bore? 

(c)  Spelling 

Such  standard  spelling  studies  as  the  Ayers  list  (and  "a 
foundation  vocabulary,"  as  Dr.  Ayers  terms  the  1000 
words  compiling  the  list).  "The  Jones'  Spelling  Demons" 
shoidd  also  be  known  to  o\ir  teachers. 

(d)  Writing 

Arm  or  muscular  movement,  generally  used  throughout 
the  coimtry  to  accomplish  ease,  speed,  and  legibility  in 
writing,  is  tiie  habit  established  in  the  cases  of  the  majority 
of  children  leaving  the  elementary  grades.  Prelimhiary 
work  is  accomplished  by  blackboard  practice  that  the 
teacher  may  keep  in  toudi  with  each  child,  that  incorrect 
body  and  finger  movements  may  not  develop  while  tiie 
pupil  is  piizzlmg  over  the  letter  forms,  and  that  a  diance 
for  corrections  during  a  single  period  may  occiu*.  Applica- 
tion of  special  problems  to  stress  so  as  to  anticipate  errors 
foimd  in  written  work  hab  in  many  rooms  been  worked  out; 
lists  of  words  based  upon  forms  sometimes  not  differentiated 
have  resulted: 

fall  ball 

fat  bat 

fill  bill    etc. 

To  show  distinction  between  f  and  b. 

loud  crowd 

shout  crow 

flow  dough    etc. 

To  show  whether  child's  writing  indicates  distinction  in 
form  between  u  and  w. 

bring  wrist 

bright  write 

horrid  porch    etc. 

To  start  r  above  the  line  on  which  word  fa  written. 


cow 

caw 

caught 

soup 

daughter 

about 

saucer 

fought 

crown 

saw 

row 

raw 

law 

low    etc 

To  give  practice  in  showing  a  dfatinct  difference  between 
a  or  o  when  united  to  w  or  u. 

Dktribution  to  each  grade  of  short  lists  of  words  sug- 
gested by  the  1917  Comirittee  on  Economy  of  Time 
(appointed  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English) 
fa  recorrjr  ended.  Such  work  fa  the  outcom.e  of  the  direct 
report  of  the  sub-committee  on  Mechanics  of  Writing,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  matter  of  Economy  of  Time,  it  fa 
urged  by  thfa  committee  that  some  of  the  formal  writing 
periods  profit  "by  recent  investigations  of  spelling  condi- 
tions" and  place  emphasfa  upon  certain  common  .words 
"known  to  be  commonly  misspelled  everywhere."    DriD 
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in  penmanship  period  will  then  not  be  based  upon  such 
generally  imused  words  as  vai  or  slab  or  taboo  or  spavm^ 
but  will  give  practice  upon  desired  letters  through  choosing 
for  repeated  emphasis  diose  commonly  needed  words  which 
include  the  letter  chosen  for  penmanship  drill  upon  a  given 
day. 

This  correlation  with  the  spelling  and  language  work 
will  motivate  in  a  new  way  the  penmanship  work.  The 
National  Sub-committee  on  Mechanics  of  Writing  ask  for 
penmanship  practice  upon  the  following  number  of  trouble- 
some words: 

Grade  Number  of  words 

First none 

Second 53 

Third 44 

Fourth 36 

Fifth 32 

Sixth 22 

Seventh 24 

Eighth 15 

The  list  is  as  follows: 


Grade  II 

any 

tried 

taking        some 

only 

many 

coming 

writing       they 

school 

does 

having 

stopped      too 

very 

first 

making 

dropped     hear 

went 

here 

runnmg      heard         write 

again 

there 

dear           told 

wrote 

asked 

where 

done           kne^w 

r          sure 

been 

know 

every         threw         their 

buy 

much 

such           near 

two 

cried 

shining 

off              once 

when 

which 

whole 

whose 

Grade  III 

afraid 

children 

father 

new 

all  right 

clothes 

forty 

none 

almost 

color 

friend 

often 

already 

could 

great 

people 

always 

should 

guess 

please 

asks 

would 

have 

quite 

shows 

doctor 

its 

right 

says 

early 

loose 

speak 

beginning 

easy 

lose 

though 

busy 

enough 

loving 

together 

truly 

until 

woman 

women 

Grade  IV 

across 

choose 

pleasant 

used  to 

also 

can't 

quiet 

weather 

among 

don't 

ready 

week 

because 

fourth 

receive 

Wednesday 

before 

losing 

instead 

February 

believe 

hour 

seems 

written 

pieces 

Saturday 

sentence 

busy 

business 

just 

straight 

earliest 

meant 

tired 

built 

minute 

Tuesday 

Grade  V 

answered 

didn't 

doesn't 

isn't 

break 

tear 

wear 

country 

perhaps 

really 

replied 

since 

different 

either 

except 
trouble 

half 

stretch 

toward 

useful 

whom 

without 

Grade  VI 

certain 

said 

tries 

led 

ladies 

stories 

studies 

library 

sense 

separate 

crowd 

speech 

describe 

hurried 

won't 

sxuprised        hoping           thrown 
whether         laid                paid 
wouldn't 

Grade  VII 

chief 

copied 

description 

destroy 

disappOintec 

disagree 

enemy 

pretty 

finally                  necessary 
generally               occurred 
foreign                  principal 
government          probably 
1         Ues                      read 
^[rammar              seize 
judgment              respectfully 
lying                     sincerely 

Grade  VIII 

accept 
at  least 
divide 
preferred 

usually              Smith's          Jones's 
definite             ninth             occasion 
offered              opened          easily 
immediately      lady's 

Question  II 

What  opportimities  are  we  offering  for  growth  in  "re- 
fined and  gentle  manners"?  This  is  Dr.  Butler's  second 
criterion  of  education  functioning. 

In  place  of  incidental  accomplishment,  we  are  placing 
upon  the  daily  program  in  some  systems  a  definite  time 
for  pausing  to  consider  the  sort  of  citizens  we  wish  to 
become,  the  qualities  of  character  out  of  which  we  build 
our  ideals,  and  the  lessons  we  learn  from  others,  together 
with  the  response  due  from  us  for  whom  so  much  has 
been  and  is  done.  The  use  of  a  course  of  study  in  Civics 
is  resulting  in  a  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
an  understanding  that  results  in  the  outward  expression 
of  the  right  spirit  —  a  spirit  from  within,  and  not  assiuned, 
the  spirit  of  true  gentility  and  fine  breeding  which  shows 
itself  in  simplicity  and  knows  that  greatness  dares  to  be 
unaffected,  spontaneous  and  sincere.  The  activities  of 
our  children,  listed  from  Red  Cross  work  down  to  the 
playing  of  games,  or  the  building  of  houses  for  our  itinerant 
bird  folk  emphasize  this  spirit  of  sympathy,  of  co-operating 
with,  and  of  helping  others  —  the  spirit  which  is  the 
foundation  of  good  citizenship  (and  incidentally  one  of 
the  secrets  of  personal  charm). 

Question  III 

What  opportunities  are  we  offering  for"'growth  in  "the 
power  and  habit  of  reflection"? 

1  The  use  of  the  socialized  recitation  where  the  child 
learns  the  vaiue  of  open-noindedness  which  in  itself  is  a 
requisite  for  growth.  The  child  must  draw  conclusions 
and  state  problems  rather  than  depend  upon  a  memorized 
version. 

2  The  use  of  "individual  study"  periods^to  provide 
opportimity  for  the  child  to  be  taught  how  to  be  self- 
helpful.  5 

3  The  type  of  questions  proposed  by  teachers  should 
stimidate  reflection.  Purely  informational  questions  shoidd 
not  typify  regular  periods  of  work.  Present  questions 
demanding  comparisons  and  judgment  and  aUow  the 
pupa  opportxmity  to  solve  the  situation. 

4  The  spirit  of  inquiry  is  encouraged  in  the  progressive 
school.  This  does  away  with  the  tendency  of  set  mind 
which  refuses  but  one  interpretation  of  incidents  and  which 
narrows  one  with  succeeding  years  whatever  the  experiences 
encoimtered.  In  history  we  accept  Dr.  Dewey's  statement 
for  the  keynote  to  method:  "The  chief  purpose  in  studying 
history  is  not  to  amass  information  but  to  use  infonnation 
in  constructing  a  vivid  picture  of  how  and  why  men  did 
thus  and  so,  achieved  tfieir  successes  and  came  to  their 
failures."  The  tableau  interpretation  of  various  historicalQJp 
epochs  presented  by  pupils  illustrates  the  research  <^^^^ 
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pupils  and  teachers  interested  in  working  out  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  life  of  the  past.    The  dramatization,  e.g., 
of  parts  of  "ELing  Arthur"  by  a  fourth  or  fifth  grade  class 
^will  develop  the  spirit  of  inquiry  through  a  socialized 
<iiscussion  of  former   times.    Reference  work  of  great 
value  grows  out  of  this  attempt  to  truthfully  portray 
(by  means  of  simple  improvised  costumes  and  typical 
situations  with  possible  conversations)  interpretation  of  a 
period  or  coimtry.    Such  instances  are  typical  by-products 
of  a   change  in  method.    Geography   teaching  is  also 
drawing  away  from  the  mere  drill  for  "knowledge  by 
heart,"  and  becomes  a  means  for  promoting  a  real  mental 
activity  where   the   child's  constructive   imagination  is 
•cultivated.    The  representation  of  Indian  life  upon  the 
sand-table,  the  making  of  a  miniature  Eskimo  hut,  the 
drawing  of  the  schoolyard  upon  the  blackboard  when  dis- 
cussing direction,  or  the  application  in  paper  cutting 
problems  of  the  historical  story  of  the  New  England 
settlers,  or  in  later  years  turning  to  Joaquin  Miller's 
"Columbus,"  or  again  to  "The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  " — all  these  give  opportunity  to  more  fully  imagine 
and  feel  the  unseen  and  to  interpret  rather  than  recount 
in  order  much  of  the  detaU  growing  out  of  any  course  of 
«tudy.    And  by  the  use  of  the  problem  method  we  wish 
the  pupUs  to  have  the  chance  to  cull  and  select  the  big 
•facts  and  as  the  need  arises  to  propose  problems  growing 
•out  of  problems  suggested.    By  such  means,  ability  to 
place  emphasis  upon  important  fact  comes  as  a  natural 
growth.    This  learning  how  to  study  and  select  the  kernel 
is  necessary  not  only  for  future  experience  but  also  for  the 
child's  intelligent  use  of  many  books  diuing  his  school  life. 

Question  V 

What  of  "eflSciency,  or  the  power  to  do,"  the  fifth 
criterion  named  by  Dr.  Butler? 

Sudi  ability  is  the  result  of  all  education  received  from  all 
experience  through  all  life.  Yet  as  school  is  one  of  the 
way-stations  of  life's  period,  the  question  may  be  narrowed 


so  as  to  set  aims  for  even  our  elementary  pupils  who  have 
not  at  this  time  become  classified  under  a  vocational 
heading.  Efficiency  in  the  tool  subjects  then  becomes  a 
very  definite  aim  of  our  elementary  schools.  Such  stand- 
ards as  the  Coiulis  and  Thompson  efficiency  tests  in 
arithmetic,  the  Hillegas  and  Harvard-Newton  standards 
for  written  composition,  the  Kelley,  the  Thomdike,  the 
Gray,  and  the  Fordyce  scales  for  measuring  reading  ability, 
the  Ayres  spelling  basis,  and  minimum  standards  in  pen- 
manship should  aid  us  in  determining  where  our  results 
stand  in  comparison  with  other  schools  of  recognized  stand- 
ing which  have  used  these  same  means  of  examination. 

The  fiinal  question,  of  course,  in  making  decision  to 
adopt  any  new  course  or  plan  should  not  be,  "Is  this  the 
easiest  thing  for  me?"  but  rather,  "Have  I  the  coura^ 
to  keep  growing?"  And  again,  "Where  should  I  begm 
to  graft  new  life  into  my  work?"  In  this  case  hang  up 
Dr.  Butler's  five  questions  for  your  thermometer  —  unless 
you  believe  there  is  no  need  of  a  new  diagnosis  because 
you  still  have  old  pill  boxes  on  the  shelves!  But  having 
chosen  a  new  "point  of  departure"  let  us  not  cast  all  of 
"the  old"  aside, for  in  each  of  us  there  should  have  grown 
something  of  the  genius  of  adjustment  which  will  help  us 
in  feeling  our  new  way  as  we  graft  the  new  and  the  old 
together,  culling  from  each  to  answer  our  growing  vision. 
The  success  of  sudi  selection  will  once  again  prove  the 
old  words,  "Perseverance  isn't  Everything,  my  son  —  have 
a  little  talent!" 

Publishers  of  Scales  and  Tests 

Arithmetic:  Courtis  Standard  Tests.  (S.  A.  Courtis,  82  Eliot  Street, 
Detroit,  Mich.)  Woode/s  AritBmetic  Scales.  (Bureau  of  Pub- 
lications, Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  Yoik.) 

Reading:  Kelley's  Silent  Reading  Tests.  (State  Normal,  Emporia, 
Kan.)  Gray's  Oral  Reading  Test.  (University  of  Chicago.) 
Thorndike's  Scales.  (Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York.)    Fordyce  Scale.    (University  of  Nebraska.) 

Penmanship:  Ayres'  Measuring  Scale.  (Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York.) 


Silent  Reading  in  the  First  Grade 


Mary  B.  Pratt 

Sute  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Practical  Suggestions 

THE  educational  materials  and  tools  in  the  life  of 
the  first  grade  child  are  many  and  varied,  and  like 
all  other  materials  and  tools  in  school  life,  they  have 
two  users,  the  child  and  the  teacher. 

Under  the  so-called  materials  may  be  listed  the  subjects 
-of  study  in  the  curriadum  for  Grade  I.  Under  the  so- 
called  tools  may  be  listed  the  various  methods  and  devices 
which  the  teacher  has  at  her  disposal.  There  is  a  continual 
interaction  going  on  between  these  four  elements  in  the 
child's  education,  namely:  child,  teacher,  subjects  of  study, 
methods. 

The  child  contributes  his  instinctive  equipment,  his 
bits  of  knowledge.  His  experience  is  meagre  and  his  means 
•of  expression  are  limited. 

The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  wide  experience, 
and  an  almost  imlimited  avenue  of  expression.  She  has 
certain  ideals  and  standards,  a  clear  judgment  and  a  well 
defijied  though  plastic  procedure  for  the  working  out  of 
her  educational  Uieories. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  our  greatest  problem  to-day 
is  how  can  these  two  users,  child  and  teacher,  get  together 
on  some  conmion  groimd  for  the  best  development  of  the 
child  and  for  the  best  progress  of  the  teacher. 

The  child  comes  to  the  first  grade  presumably  from  a 


good  kindergarten  where  he  has  learned  to  work  and  play 
intelligently,  where  initiative  and  leadership  have  been 
developed,  and  where  he  has  been  given  small  problems 
to  solve  and  projects  to  work  out  by  himself  or  in  a  group. 
In  short,  he  has  been  taught  to  Think. 

At  this  point  we  should  pause  to  ask  ourselves  if  we, 
as  educators  of  first  grade  diildren,  provide  the  situation 
for  real  thinking.  Do  we  use  or  adapt  the  problem  and 
project  method  at  all?  If  we  do,  is  it  limited  to  the  hand- 
work period  alone? 

I  should  like  to  put  in  a  plea  that  we  provide  more 
opportimity  in  the  first  grade  for  solving  problems  in  all 
phases  of  die  work.  That  we  use  the  instinct  of  curiosity 
more  consciously  as  a  stimulus  for  thinking,  and  that  we 
use  and  adapt  our  reading  lesson  more  thaii  ever  before 
as  a  tool  by  which  the  child  is  taught  to  thihk,  and  to  think 
quickly  and  well. 

We  all  know  that  to-day  oral  reading  is  no  loneer 
emphasized  in  the  upper  grades.  The  silent  readmg 
lesson  has  taken  its  place  most  effectively.  We  appreciate 
its  value  as  a  thought  producer  and  as  a  means  of  teaching 
children  how  to  study. 

For  some  time  I  have  asked  myself  why  we  should 
not  begin  as  early  as  the  first  grade  to  teach  the  children 
to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  silent  reading  and  to  pro- 
vide the  situation  for  them  to  get  information  in  this  way. 
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Last  year  I  org^mizc^  and  tried. out  the  following  series 
of  lessons  with  die  <M^en  and  apprentices  in  our  first 
grade,  and  the  results  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

Of  course  this  particular  series  of  lessons  is  only  ^ug- 
festive  of  a  typ^  which  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
interests  and  powers  of  the  children.  Itmidit  be  unwise 
to  try  the  whole  series  before  the  second  half  year,  though 
the  dever  teacher  who  is  a  real  artist  in  adaptation  comd 
use  it  with  success  much  earlier. 


Type  Lessons 

Type  I    Silent  reading  expressed  through  group  activity. 
The  teadier  writes  the  following  sentences  on  the  board: 
"AH  run  around  the  room." 
"Comeljack." 

"Everyone  hop  on  one  foot." 
"All  tiie  boys  pby  soldier." 
"Every  girl  make  a  courtesy." 

Type  n  This  group  limits  the  action  to  one  child,  though 
all  the  children  must  read  it  waiting  to  see  whose  name 
is  written  at  the  end: 

"Bring  me  a  pendl,  Mary." 

"Knock  at  the  door,  Elizabeth." 

"Name  the  flowers  on  the  table,  John." 

"  Repeat  a  poem  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Virginia." 

Type  in    A  unit  of  thought  written  on  the  board.    The 

duldren  read  it  silently  and  are  then  asked  questions. 

Other  reactions  shoidd  also  be  used. 

"When  vacation  comes  Barbara  is  going  to  visit  her 

Uncle  Sam  who  lives  on  a  farm.    She  will  feed 

die  hens,  himt  for  eggs  and  milk  the  cow.    Uncle 

Sam  will  let  her  jump  on  the  hay  in  the  bam,  too. 

He  has  promised  Barbara  a  brown  and  white  pony 

if  she  is  a  good  girl." 

Type  IV  A  unit  of  thought  similar  to  the  preceding, 
though  this  time  speed  is  a  motive.  A  time  limit  is 
plac^  for  the  reading,  then  the  teacher  erases  the  story 
and  asks  the  children  questions  in  regard  to  it.  Or  she 
may  ask  for  a  simple  dramatization;  possibly  a  spon- 
taneous drawing  on  the  board. 

Type  V  Each  child  is  given  a  card  with  a  short,  simple 
story  written  on  it.  These  stories  are  all  different  and 
vary  in  difficulty  to  suit  the  reading  powers  of  the 
individual.  A  time  limit  may  or  may  not  be  imposed 
this  time.  The  children  read  their  own  stories  and  then 
put  them  away.  The  teacher  calls  upon  each  child  to 
stand  before  the  class  and  tell  what  his  story  was  about. 
An  opportimity  is  given  each  member  of  the  group  to 
ask  hun  questions.  In  this  case,  also,  dramatization 
may  be  an  effective  way  of  reproducing  the  thought. 

Type  VI  This  is  the  usual  type  of  a  silent  reading  lesson 
with  books.  It  alwajrs  goes  quickly  and  imteUigentiy 
after  the  children  have  had  many  of  the  five  preceding 
lessons  varying  in  content,  aim  and  methods  of  repro- 
duction. 

The  methods  of  reproduction  for  Lessons  III,  IV,  V 
should  be  rich  and  variable,  and  should  draw  on  the 
children's  powers  ta  reproduce  thought  not  only  through 
speech  —  conversation  and  dramatization —  but  ako 
through  other  mediums  of  expression,  such  as  clay,  free- 
hand paper  cutting,  spontaneous  drawing,  sand-box 
work  and  construction  with  paper  or  wood. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  first  grade  reading  offers  to  each 


child  such  a  rich  sodiU  cont^t  that  it  will  be  leader  among 
the  subjects  of  study  for  the  making  of  a  good  citizen. 
And  let  us  also  bear  in  mind  that  opportunity  for  good 
thinking  and  aoing  leads  to  the  devei(q>ment  of  a  good 
democracy. 

Examples  of  Tjrpe  V 

Girls  roll  hoops  and  play  hop-scotch.  Boys  fly  kited, 
play  marbles  and  go  fishing. 

Everyone  plays  ball. 

Every  nig^t  after  John  has  said  his  prayers  his  mother 
takes  lum  to  the  window  to  watch  the  sky.  One  night 
John  said,  '^  Mother,  some  of  the  stars  are  larger  and 
brighter  than  the  others.  I  wish  that  I  could  help  the 
littie  ones  grow  up." 

His  moti^er  told  him  that  the  stars  would  always  be 
the  same  size  and  that  the  larger  and  brighter  ones  were 
called  planets. 

"When  you  are  older,  John,"  said  his  mother,  "you 
will  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  stars  and  planets." 

"And  about  the  moon,  too,  mother,"  said  John. 

"Yes,  John,  about  the  moon,  too." 


One  day  Mother  said: 

"I  am  going  to  market. 

"I  will  buy  milk  for  baby. 

"What  shall  I  buy  for  Tom  and  Mary?" 

A  litUe  Red  Hen  hopped  along  in  the  barnyard  after  a 
grain  of  wheat.  The  wind  was  blowing  luord  and  the 
grain  of  wheat  was  blown  about  so  fast  that  the  littie 
Red  Hen  thought  she  could  never  catch  it.     But  she  did. 

Last  spring  a  robin  was  flying  about  in  the  park.  He 
had  a  red  breast.  He  was  fat.  He  sang  a  very  sweet 
song.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  see  that  same  littie  robin  next 
spring. 

White  sheep,  white  sheep. 

On  a  blue  hill. 
When  the  wind  stops 

You  all  stand  stiU. 
When  the  wind  blows 

You  walk  away  slow; 
White  sheep,  white  sheep. 

Where  do  you  go? 

A  birdie  with  a  yellow  bill. 
Hopped  upon  the  window  sill; 
Cocked  his  shiny  eyes  and  said, 
"Ain't  you  'shamed,  you  sleepy  headi" 

Ethel  said  that  she  liked  Christmas  so  much  this  year 
because  Santa  Claus  brought  her  a  doll's  house.  It  had 
four  large  rooms  and  in  eadi  room  there  was  real  furniture 
made  of  wood.  The  parlor  was  such  a  pretty  room! 
There  was  a  brown  and  green  rug  on  the  floor.  The  wall 
paper  was  green  with  a  littie  brown  and  white  border. 
The  chairs  looked  as  if  any  doll  would  like  to  sit  in  them, 
and  over  in  the  comer  was  a  piano.  Ethel  said  that  all  the 
rooms  were  just  as  pretty  and  cosy  as  they  could  be. 

Every  morning  Billy  looked  for  the  postman  because 
sometimes  he  brought  a  letter  from  grandmother.  One 
day  he  brought  Billy  the  story  of  the  Three  Littie  Pigs. 
Grandmother  sent  it  to  him  for  a  birthday  present. 
Billy  liked  it  very  much  becau^  e  it  had  colored  pictures. 
The  wolf  looked  so  fierce,  and  the  littie  bit  of  a  pig  looked 
so  brave.  Billie  took  the  story  to  ^  school.  TheJ^eacher^^ 
read  it  to  the  children  and  then  ^ey^plaj^e^^f^^  ^©e*^ 
was  the  wclf. 
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Second  Grade  Seat  Work 

I    Review  Work  of  the  First  Year 

1  Give  the  pupils'  the  word  boxes  which  they  used  in 
the  first  grade.  Have  them  look  over  the  words,  naming 
as  many  as  they  can.  They  should  count  those  they  were 
able  to  name,  write  the  number  on  a  small  piece  of  paper 
and  put  it  m  the  box.  After  another  week  has  elapsed 
have  this  exercise  repeated  and  again  have  each  child 
record  the  number  of  words  he  could  name.  The  teacher 
should  make  a  little  chart  for  her  own  use  showing  each 
pupil's  record  in  each  of  the  tests.  If  the  words  which  the 
pupi^  caimot  name  are  placed  in  a  small  envelope  inside  the 
word  box,  the  teacher  may  look  through  these  words 
after  school  hours  and  make  a  list  of  them.  In  this  way 
she  will  learn  what  words  she  needs  to  stress  for  the  whole 
class  during  word  drills  and  which  words  certain  individuals 
need  to  learn.  Have  this  exercise  repeated  at  regular 
intervals  until  the  pupils  have  recalled  aU  of  the  words 
in  their  first-year  word  boxes. 

2  Aiiother  splendid  piece  of  work  which  may  be  carried 
along  with  that  described  in  the  preceding  section  and 
which  is  continued  long  after  that  one  is  completed  is  the 
foUowing.  Make  for  each  child  a  book  of  blank  paper 
(or  these  may  be  made  by  pupils  in  the  higher  gtades). 
This  book  should  contain  about  three  pages  for  eadi  letter 
of  the  alphabet  and  should  be  fastened  together  with  brads 
in  order  that  new  pages  may  be  easily  added  if  needed. 
If  there  is  a  printing  press  in  the  school,  such  as  is  used 
in  makmg  perception  cards,  stamp  the  letter  a  at  the  top 
of  the  first  page,  the  letter  h  at  the  top  of  the  fourth  page, 
c  on  the  seventh  page,  and  so  on,  leaving  three  pages  for 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Or  the  chSdren  will  enjoy 
lettering  their  own  books.  To  do  this  they  cut  out  the 
large  colored  letters  found  on  the  covers  of  magazines 
or  in  names  in  advertisements.  Each  child  will  coUect 
an  entire  alphabet  and  paste  the  letters  in  the  right  places 
in  his  book.  The  book  is  to  be  used  for  recording  the 
child's  reading  vocabulary  and  will  serve  two  purposes: 
first,  that  of  providing  the  teacher  with  a  rather  accurate 
record  of  the  extent  of  each  child's  reading  vocabulary, 
and  second,  that  of  increasing  the  interest  in  learning  new 
words.  Start  this  book  just  after  the  pupils  have  looked 
through  the  word  boxes,  as  suggested  in  Exercise  1  above. 
They  have  picked  out  the  words  they  are  sure  of;  now  they 
shoxild  sort  them  according  to  the  beginning  letter  of  each 
word,  and  copy  all  cf  those  beginning  with  a  on  the  a  page, 
those  beginning  with  6  on  the  6  page,  etc.,  until  all  of  these 
known  words  have  been  copied  into  the  book.  After  suc- 
ceeding exercises  with  the  word  box  in  which  the  pupil 
recalls  other  words  that  he  did  not  remember  before,  he 
will  write  these  newly  recalled  words  in  his  vocabulary 
book  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  he  has  been  able 
to  record  every  word  in  the  word  box.  And  during  all 
this  time  he  has  also  been  learning  other  new  words  in  his 
reading  lessons  and  from  other  sources,  both  in  and  outside 
of  school.  All  these  new  words,  from  whatever  source 
learned,  should  be  copied  into  the  vocabulary  book.  Con- 
tinue this  work  throughout  the  year.  Interest  will  be 
greatly  increased  if  the  teacher  occasionally  posts  the  name 
of  the  five  or  six  children  who  are  in  the  lead  and  the  number 
of  words  each  has  in  his  book.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  tendency  on  the 


part  of  some  pupils  to  record  words  which  they  do  no^ 
really  know.  (The  latter  part  of  this  device  which  deals 
with  new  words  learned  in  the  second  year  work,  does  not 
properly  come  under  this  section,  which  is  entitled  "Re- 
viewing work  of  the  first  year."  But  since  it  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  device  suggested  for  reviewing  words  learned 
in  the  first  year,  it  is  placed  here  in  order  to  show  more 
clearly  the  relation  between  the  two  exercises.) 

3  In  the  early  part  of  the  second  year,  some  of  the 
readers  that  were  used  m  the  latter  part  of  the  first  grade 
are  re-read  before  using  second  readers.  This  is  done  to 
recall  vocabidary  and  to  renew  that  feeling  of  power  in 
reading  which  existed  at  the  dose  of  the  school  year, 
and  which  has  in  all  probability  waned  during  the  summer 
vacation.  Much  of  this  review  reading  may  be  done 
during  seat  work  periods. 

4  To  recall  knowledge  of  phonics  write  on  the  board 
"families"  of  words  such  as  these  with^the  basic  phonogram 
underlined: 


cat 

smg 

mat 

ring 

sat 

kmg 

hat 

wing 

pat 

thing 

flat 

that 

cake 

cold 

rake 

fold 

mak% 

gold 

stake 

told 

take 

bold 

When  assigning  the  seat  work,  name  the  phonograms 
and  have  the  class  repeat  them.  Then  the  children  may 
be  left  to  name  the  words  silentiy  and  to  add  other  words 
to  each  list. 

5  Place  a  list  of  phonograms  on  the  board  and  instruct 
the  pupils  to  search  in  their  readers  for  words  containing 
these  phonograms  and  write  the  words  on  paper.  Have 
a  nimiber  of  words  from  each  child's  list  pronounced  at  the 
next  class  period. 

6  Write  on  the  board  such  words  as  matter,  plaything, 
clouds,  hundred,  and  let  pupils  copy,  underline  the  phono- 
grams, and  work  out  the  pronunciation  of  the  words. 

7  Have  the  class  write  all  of  the  phonograms  which  they 
can  recall.  Look  over  the  lists  after  school  hours  and 
announce  at  the  next  session  who  had  the  greatest  number 
of  phonograms. 

8  On  one  of  the  blackboards  that  is  not  in  daily  use, 
write  all  phonograms  which  were  taught  in  the  first  grade. 
For  seat  work  the  pupils  may  look  over  this  list,  naming 
all  the  phonograms  they  can  and  writing  on  paper  all  those 
which  they  cannot  name.  At  the  next  phonic  recitation 
period,  let  the  pupils  take  turns  in  pointing  out  phonograms 
which  they  have  listed  as  not  known.  When  every  phono- 
gram, whkh  gave  trouble  to  anyone,  has  been  marked, 
have  the  pupik  name  the  phonograms  that  they  think  they 
know.  Erase  all  those  which  can  be  named  correctiy  and 
readily.  Leave  the  others  (the  unknown  ones)  on  the 
board  for  future  use  in  class  work. 

9  Place  the  numbers  from  1  to  100  on  the  board. 
Have  the  children  copy  these  on  paper,  then  place  under 
each  number  he  has  written  the  rnnrespondmg  nmnber 
from  his  number  box. 

10  Use  the  number  boxes  and  lay  the  numbers  from 
1  to  100  from  memory.  t 

11  Draw  on  the  board  pictures  so  grouped"i6>c6TO^?e- 
sent  easy  number  combinations  that  were  taught  in  the 
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first  grade.    Let  the  pupils  write  on  paper  the  combmations 
that  are  so  illustrated. 

12  Write  coxLbinations  on  the  board.  Let  the  pupils 
copy  and  draw  pictures  to  illustrate  each. 

13  Using  the  number  boxes,  have  the  pupils  make  all 
combinations  they  can  with  answers. 

14  Write  combinations  on  the  board.  Pupils  copy  and 
write  answers. 

15  Write  on  the  board  a  list  of  figures  below  100  in 
promiscuous  order.    Instruct  the  pupils  to  copy  these, 
arranging  them  in  order  with  the  smallest  number  first. 
Teacher's  list  on  the  board  might  be: 

89    54      8  73  13    91  7    44 

653250  18  9958  980 

27    79    90  66  46    21  77    83 

70    15    95  64  61     19  72    81 

Pupil's  list: 

7   8  9  13  15  18  19  20  21  27  32  36 

44  45  46  50  52  54  58  61  63  64  65 

70  72  73  77  79  80  81  83  89  90 

91  95  99 

New  Work  of  the  Second  Year 
II     Reading 

1  Just  after  the  children  have  begun  to  read  from  the 
second  reader,  a  good  seat  work  exercise  and  one  which 
will  increase  interest  in  learning  new  words  is  this:  Have 
the  pupils  turn  to  the  vocabidary  that  is  listed  in  the  back 
of  the  book  and  look  over>it,  checking  all  words  they  know, 
and  using  a  different  mark  to  indicate  words  which  they 
can  work  out  phonetically.  Each  day  as  they  learn  more 
of  the  words  Bsted  they  should  check  them. 

2  At  the  dose  of  the  recitation,  prepare  the  pupils  for 
the  next  lesson  by  having  them  work  out  the  difficult  words 
and  phrases  which  occur  in  it.  Then  for  seat  work  they 
may  read  the  lesson.  Some  means  for  securing  concentra- 
tion during  silent  study  and  for  developing  thou^t^gctting 
power  are  these: 

a  Write  on  the  board  a  short  series  of  questions 
which  the  pupil  is  to  answer  after  reading  tie  story. 
Formulate  questions  that  will  require  some  thought 
to  answer. 

b  Tell  the  pupils  to  be  prepared  to  tell  the  story  in 
class  period. 

c  K  the  story  is  suitable  for  dramatization,  have  the 
pupils  make  a  list  of  the  characters  in  the  story, 
and  write  after  each  character  the  name  of  the 
classmate  which  he  wishes  to  play  this  part. 
He  will  also  make  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  places 
that  occur  in  the  story  and  write  after  each  where 
that  place  might  be  located  in  the  schoolroom. 
If  any  "property"  is  needed  in  the  play,  such  as 
a  wand  for  a  fairy,  he  will  list  the  things  needed 
and  then  write  after  each  what  article  in  the 
schoolroom  might  be  used  for  it.  When  it  is 
time  for  the  class  period,  the  teacher  selects  a 
list  from  the  class,  writes  it  upon  the  board  and 
the  play  will  be  governed  by  the  choice  of 
character  and  place  made  by  this  diild.  Since 
any  one  is  likely  to  be  called  on  to  play  a  part 
in  the  story  without  further  preparation,  it  is 
necessary  for  each  child  to  get  a  clear  perception 
of  the  scenes,  action,  and  conversation  in  the 
story  during  silent  study.  It  will  be  understood, 
of  course,  that  such  a  plan  is  attempted  only  after 
the  children  have  played  several  stories,  the 
dramatization  of  which  was  prepared  for  by  care- 
ful questioning  and  the  results  discussed  by  the 
class  and  teacher  with  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  rendition  of  the  story. 
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d  Write  upon  the  board  a  list  of  questions,  each  of 
which  is  answered  by  one  sentence  in  the  story. 
Have  the  children  find  the  sentences  which  answer 
these  questions  and  copy  them  on  paper.  This 
is  not  to  be  done  until  the  pupils  have  read  the 
entire  story  (or  part  of  it  which  is  assigned  for 
the  new  lesson)  carefully  at  least  once. 

e  Let  the  pupfls  illustrate  the  story  after  readmg  it. 
Sometimes  day  may  be  used,  again  paper  cutting, 
or  colored  crayons.  Devote  a  few  minutes  to 
discussion  and  constructive  criticism  of  the  draw- 
ings before  having  the  story  read.  Select  two 
or  three  big  points  to  emphasize  in  the  criticisms 
of  the  first  set  of  pictures.  At  a  later  period, 
whik  the  criticisms  are  fresh  in  mind  and  the 
pupils  are  interested  in  improving  their  pictures, 
let  them  illustrate  the  story  for  the  next  day's 
lesson.  The  criticisms  can  be  handled  in  such 
a  way  that  the  pupils  are  stimulated  to  portray 
the  scenes  of  the  story  as  they  really  occur,  and 
when  this  resxilt  is  obtained,  however  crude  the 
pictures  may  be  from  an  artistic  standpomt,  a 
decisive  victory  has  been  gained  in  independent 
power  to  get  thought  from  the  printed  page. 
This  kind  of  seat  work  bears  frequent  repetition. 

/  Sometimes  the  teacher  may  select  from  the^  story 
the  paragraphs  which  contain  a  distinct  picture. 
She  will  go  to  each  pupil  and  mark  in  his  book 
the  portion  of  the  story  that  she  wishes  him  to 
illustrate.  At  class  time,  have  the  pupils  display 
their  pictures  in  turn,  and  as  each  picture  is 
shown  the  other  members  of  the  class  will  search 
for  the  paragraph  which  it  illustrates.  The  one 
who  fin&  it  first  may  read  it  orally. 

g  Or  sometimes  the  children  make  their  own  choice 
of  a  portion  of  the  story  to  illustrate  and  the  ganac 
proceeds  as  described  in/.  In  this  case  it  is  well 
to  have  each  pupil  mark  in  his  reader  the  part  of 
the  story  he  is  going  to  illustrate.  This  will 
hold  him  within  definite  Emits  in  making  his 
picture  and  will  serve  as  a  check  when  the  dass 
begins  to  point  out  the  part  he  chose. 

A  If  a  pupil  encoimters  words  he  cannot  pronounce 
during  silent  study,  he  should  write  them  on 
paper.  At  class  time  collect  these  papers.  H 
a  phonetic  word  occurs  there,  have  the  child 
find  the  phonogram  and  help  him  to  work 
out  the  word.  If  the  word  is  partially  phoneUc, 
help  him  to  work  out  that  part,  and  then  by 
using  this  known  part  in  conjimction  with  ms 
knowledge  of  the  situation  in  which  the  word 
was  used,  he  may  be  able  to  tell  what  the  word 
b.  This  is  a  very  practical  way  of  arriving  at 
the  pronunciation  of  many  words,  so  it  is  worth 
while  to  give  some  training  along  this  line.  If 
the  pupils  are  made  to  feel  that  words  made  up 
of  known  phonic  elements  should  be  worked  out 
independently  during  study  period,  and  if  they 
are  trained  to  get  pronunciation  by  using  the 
context  in  connection  with  those  parts  of  the 
word  which  may  be  sounded,  the  individual  lists 
of  difficult  words  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

3  If  the  teacher  has  access  to  a  library,  she  will  find  it 
very  profitable  to  get  simple  books  for  her  second  grade 
pupils  to  read,  lids  forms  one  of  the  most  profitable 
forms  of  seat  work  that  can  be  given  in  the  second  grade. 
The  pupils  will  doubtless  meet  some  words  which  they 
cannot  pronounce,  but  they  can  get  the  story  an)rway. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  pupik  read  stories  from  tiese  books 
to  the  class  during  the  time  allotted  to  opening  exercises. 

4  Paste  short  simple  stories  on  manila  cards.    On  the    t 
back  of  the  card  write  several  que^f^ns  concerning  thO[^ 
main  facts  of  the  story.    Pass  these  cards  to  the  children^ 
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After  the  child  has  read  his  story  have  him  write  the  answers 
to  the  questions. 

5  Make  riddles  such  as  these  below.  Write  them  on 
the  board.  Lei  the  children  read,  copy  on  paper  and 
write  the  answer  in  the  blank  space  left  for  it. 

a     See  if  you  can  guess  who  I  am. 

I  am  asleep  when  you  first  see  me. 

I  am  sleeping  out  doors  in  the  hay  field. 

While  I  sleep  the  cows  get  into  the  com. 

My  father's  sheep  are  in  the  meadow. 

You  are  afraid  to  waken  me,  for  you  think  I  will 
cry. 

I  will  not  cry.    I  will  jump  and  blow  my  horn. 

I  am . 

h      I  am  an  old,  old  lady. 

I  have  the  dearest  little  dog. 

He  follows  me  everywhere  I  go. 

One  day  my  dog  was  very  u^iappy. 

I  could  find  nothing  for  Imn  to  eat 

I  am . 

6  Subscribe  for  at  least  one  magazine  for  this  grade. 
The  children  await  eagerly  the  coming  of  the  magazine 
and  enjoy  reading  it. 

7  Second  grade  pupils  may  read  also  the  page  for  very 
young  children  in  St.  Nicholas  and  the  YoutVs  Companion. 
Such  supplementary  reading  makes  delightful  seat  work. 

8  The  LiiUe  Folks'  Magazine  frequently  contains  a 
story  printed  in  large  type  in  which  small  pictures  are  used 
instead  of  words  wherever  possible.  The  children  like  to 
read  these  and  supply  the  words  represented  by  the  pictures. 
After  they  have  read  several  such  stories,  write  a  short, 
simple  story  on  the  board  and  let  the  pupils  copy  it,  drawing 
a  little  picture  instead  of  writing  the  word  whenever  a 
noun  occurs  that  may  be  shown  by  a  picture. 

9  If  the  school  does  not  own  Uie  picture  books  listed 
below  get  them  from  the  library  for  the  children  to  look 
at  after  having  finished  assigned  work. 

CaldecoU    Hey  Diddle  Diddle  Picture  Book. 

CaldetoU  —  Picture  Book  No.  2. 

Leslie  Brooke  —  Nursery  Rhyme  Picture  Book. 

Leslie  Brooke —  Golden  Goose  Book. 

Leslie  Brooke  —  Johnny  Crow's  Garden. 

Palmer  Cox  —  The  Brownie  Books. 

Walter  Crane  —  Picture  Books. 

Kate  Greenway  —  Under  the  Window. 

Kate  Greenway  —  Marigold  Garden. 

E.  B.  Smith  —  Farm  Book.  Railroad  Book.  Sea- 
shore Book.  The  Circus  and  All  About  It 
Chicken  World. 

Lucas  and  Bedford  —  Four  and  Twenty  Toilers. 

Jolly  Mother  Goose  Annual,  illustrated  by  Blanche 
Fisher  Wright. 

10  For  developing  accuracy  in  reading,  begin  with 
simple  exercises  like  the  following: 

Draw  a  line  one  inch  long. 
Draw  a  line  one  inch  long  with  blue  crayon. 
Draw  a  1-inch  square  with  your  pencil. 
Draw  a  1-inch  square  with  red  crayon. 
Gradually  increase  to  such  exercises  as: 
a    Draw  a  4-inch  square. 
Cut  it  out. 

Fold  one  edge  over  to  the  opposite  edge. 
Unfold. 
Lay  the  square  on  the  desk  so  that  the  crease  runs 

toward  you. 
Fold  the  edge  that  is  nearest  you  to  the  opposite  edge. 
Unfold.  ^  PP  K 

How  many  squares  have  you  now  in  the  big  square? 

Cut  them  apart. 

How  wide  is  each  square? 

How  long? 


11  For  greater  rapidity  in  silent  reading  make  out  a 
list  of  questions  based  on  the  story  that  the  children  are 
to  read  in  their  study  period.  Hditograph  these,  leaving 
a  space  for  each  answer,  and  give  a  copy  to  each  pupiL 
When  it  is  time  for  the  sUent  reading  to  be  done,  have  all 
the  class  begin  at  the  same  time.  After  reading  ten 
minutes  (or  any  other  time  agreed  upon)  have  all  books 
closed  at  a  given  signal  and  put  away.  Then  without 
reference  to  the  books,  the  pupUs  should  write  the  answers 
to  the  questions.  The  children  who  read  rapidly  (and 
with  understanding)  will  be  able  to  answer  more  questions 
than  the  sk>w  readera.  So  die  lists  of  answers  are  a  good 
index  to  the  rate  of  silent  reading  of  the  class.  If  each 
pupn  puts  a  mark  at  the  place  where  he  stoiq>ed  reading 
when  the  signal  was  given,  the  teacher  can  compare  the 
amount  of  material  read  with  the  answera  to  the  questions 
and  so  get  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  each  pupil's  rate  of 
thought  getting.  This  exercise  ^oidd  be  given  once  a 
week. 

12  However  carefully  the  preparatory  word  study  may 
have  been  done,  sometimes  a  pupil's  oral  reading  is  inter- 
rupted because  he  meets  a  woid  which  he  cannot  pro- 
nounce. You  do  not  wish  to  have  the  flow  of  thought 
interrupted  by  having  him  work  out  the  word  phoneticaUy , 
so  you  tell  him  the  word.  In  preparation  for  these  occa- 
sions it  is  well  to  do  some  systematic  work  in  training 
pupils  to  supply  unknown  words  judging  from  the  context. 
The  following  seat  exercise  will  supplement  the  class  work 
along  this  line.  Write  paragraphs  on  the  board,  omitting 
an  occasional  word.  Have  the  pupils  read  these  silently 
and  be  prepared  to  supply  the  omitted  words  when  the 
paragraphs  are  read  orally  in  class. 

13  After  preparing  the  assigned  reading  lesson,  let 
pupils  turn  to  the  lesson  for  the  next  day  and  list  all 
words  foimd  in  it  which  are  difficult.  Have  these  words 
worked  out  before  assigning  the  lesson  for  study.        , .  ^ 

14  Let  children  search  in  their  readers  for  words 
which  belong  to  a  certain  dass.  Assign  a  different  class 
to  each' child.  For  example,  one  child  may  find  all  the 
names  of  animals  that  he  can,  another  flowers,  another 
people,  colors,  things  that  we  do,  etc. 

Ill     Phonica 

1  Pass  to  the  children  scissors,  paste  and  printed  pages 
taken  from  old  readers,  magazines,  or  typewritten  letters. 
The  type  should  be  of  fair  size.  Let  the  chilcbren  search 
for  words  containing  phonograms  which  they  know.  They 
will  cut  out  these  words  and  paste  them  in  little  books  of 
unruled  paper  which  they  made  previously.  The  words 
should  be  classified  according  to  the  basal  phonogram; 
for  example,  all  those  containing  am  should  be  pasted  on 
one  page,  those  containing  ell  on  another,  etc. 

2  Distribute  the  cards  that  bear  the  blend  words 
among  the  children.  Have  them  sort  the  words  according 
to  the  phonogram  contained,  then  copy  the  words  so 
grouped  and  imderline  the  family  word  in  each.  Or  the 
same  thing  may  be  done  with  a  list  of  words  written  on 
the  board. 

3  Put  the  perception  cards  bearing  phonograms  into 
a  box  or  basket.  Pass  up  and  down  the  aisles  and  let 
each  child  take  a  specified  number  of  cards,  perhaps 
three.  Require  each  child  to  write  as  many  words  as  he 
can  which  contain  the  phonograms  he  drew. 

4  Place  on  the  chalk  tray  the  perception  cards  which 
bear  the  consonants  and  phonograms  that  have  been 
taught.  Let  the  children  compete  to  see  who  can  make 
the  largest  list  of  words  by  combining  the  elements. 
They  write  the  words  on  paper.  Let  3ie  two  or  three 
children  who  have  the  largest  Usts  read  them.  The  teacher 
should  take  the  lists,  look  tbem[  over  later,  and  at  the 
next  session  state  the  rank  of  the  pupils. 

5  Build  phonetic  words,  using  ^the  small  cards  which 
have  consonants  and  phonoirrams  printedWon  them. 
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6  After  a  new  phonogram  has  been  taiighti  let  the 
pupils  write  from  memory  a  list  of  blend  worcte  containing 
the  phonogram. 

7  AnoUier  seat  exercise  following  the  teaching  of  a 
new  phonogram  consists  in  having  the  pupils  copy  from 
the  board  a  list  of  words  containing  this  phonogram, 
imderline  the  known  parts  and  work  out  the  pronunciation 
of  the  words.  The  words  selected  for  this  should  be  more 
difficult  than  the  one-syllable  blend  words.  For  example, 
if  the  new  phonogram  were  ightj  the  list  of  words  may 
be  br^hier,  brighten,  slighUy,  nightgown,  frighten,  lighthouse. 

8  PliEure  on  the  board  several  words  of  one  syllable. 
Let  the  pupils  see  how  many  words  they  can  make  by 
adding  parts  to  these  words.  To  illustrate,  the  worcb 
rain,  light,  rack  and  help  may  be  used.  The  pupil's  list 
might  be: 

help 

helps 

helped 

helping 

he^r 

helpful 

helpless 


9  Write  on  the  board  a  list  of  words,  such  as,  roll, 
break,  mUl,  pond,  thank,  self,  fin.  Near  them  write  this 
list  of  en^gs:  ing,  er,  ish,  ful,  s,  ed.  Let  the  pupils 
see  how  many  words  they  can  make  by  combining  the 
endings  with  the  giVen  words.    The  complete  list  foUows: 

thanking 

thankful 

thanks 

selfish 

fins 

finish 

10  Rule  off  on  the  board  equal  spaces  like  these  shown 
below.  There  should  be  nineteen  spaces  in  each  row 
(one  for  each  consonant,  omitting  q  and  x)  and  as 
many  rows  as  you  care  to  use.  Write  a  consonant  in  each 
apace  along  the  left  hand  side  and  a  phonogram  in  the 
space  at  the  top  of  each  row.  Let  each  child  nde  a  piece 
cf  paper  to  correspond  with  the  diagram  on  the  board  and 
copy  in  the  consonants  and  phonograms.    Then  he  com- 


bines each  consonant  with  each  phonogram  that  will  make 
a  word,  and  writes  the  word  in  the  space  where  it  belongs. 


rain 

light 

rack 

raining 

delight 

crack 

rains 

lighten 

cracker 

rained 

fighter 

cracks 

rainy 

lightly 

cracked 

rainbow 

lights 

cracking 

rainstorm 

lighting 

racks 

raindrop 

lighted 

racked 

raindrops 

lightning 

racking 

racket 

bracket 

rolling 

miller 

roller 

milling 

rolled 

milled 

breaking 

ponds 

breaker 

ponder 

breiJ^ 

thank 

k 

1 
m 

n 

P 

r 

8 

t 

V 

w 

y 

z 


ell  latch 


edge 


old 


est 


ent 


all 


elt 


amp 


ell      atch    edge    old     est    ent    all     elt      amp 


b 

bell 

batch 

c 

catch 

d 

deU 

f 

feU 

g 

h 

• 

hatch 

{ 

hitch 

m 

n 

Nell 

P 

patch 

r 

8 

seU 

t 

tell 

V 

w 

well 

y 

yell 

z 

hedge 
ledge 

sedge 
wedge 


bold 
cold 

fold 
gold 
hold 


sold 
told 


best 


nest 
pest 
rest 

test 
vest 
west 

zest 


bent 

ball 

belt  1 

call  1        l^dampl 

fall 

felt 

hall 

melt 

h^ff^p 

paU   pelt 

rent 

sent 

tent 

teU 

vent 

vamp 

went 

wmU 

11  Exercises  for  application  of  phonics  in  reading  are 
found  in  Section  n,  nimibered  1, 2  A,  and  13. 

12  For  applying  knowledge  of  phonics  in  spelling. 

a  Have  pupils  write  from  memory  all  of  the  phono- 
grams they  can. 

b    I&ve  them  write  "  families  "  of  words  from  memorv. 

c  Have  them  write  all  of  the  phonograms  which  begm 
with  a  certain  sound  such  as  short  a,  or  the  sound 
of  a  that  all  begins  with. 

d  Let  them  write  from  mem(»y  words  they  saw  in 
their  reading  lesson. 


A  January  Snow-flake 

Alice  E.  Allen 

A  January  snowflake 

Had  dreamed  of  siunmer  posies, 
And  knew  the  lovliest  of  all 

Hie  flowers  are  the  roses. 
And  so  to  earth  he  flew,  one  day. 
To  find  a  rosebud,  so  they  say. 

That  January  snowflake 
Found  all  the  earth  was  chilly, 

No  pansy  anywhere  in  bloom. 
No  daffodil,  no  lily. 

But  pelting  blindlv  here  and  there, 

He  thought  he'd  found  a  rosebud  fair. 

He  nestled  down  upon  it, 

So  sweet  it  was  and  rosy, 
He  melted  quite  away  with  joy. 

So  warm  it  was  and  cozy. 
He  never  knew,  by  happy  freak. 
No  rose  he'd  found  —  but  Baby's  cheekl 


Please  Answer  This  Request 


DUNDAS,  OnT. 

November  8, 1919 


Educational  Publishing  Co. 
Boston 


Dear  Sirs 

I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  know  of  any  American  schools 
that  would  be  willing  to  exchange  letters  with  a  Canadian 
school. 

I  am  teaching  in  a  school  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  would 
like  my  children  to  get  in  touch  with  the  children  of  Ameri- 
can schools.  I  believe  that  such  practice  gives  training 
both  in  composition  and  in  geography. 


Yours  respectfully, 

CHAR^szSb  df Google 
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Studies  in  Art  Appreciation    IV 

C.  Edward  Newell 

Supervisor  of  Art  and  Handwork,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dignity  and  Impudence — Edwin  Henry  Landseer 


(For  the  benefit  of  those  who  begm  a  new  subscription  to  Frdcasy 
Education  with  the  January  issue,  we  will  repeat  the  general  in- 
•tmctions  given  with  the  first  article  m  the  series  on  Art  Appreciation.) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  on  art  appre- 
ciation to  set  forth  a  few  simple  methods  for  the  teach- 
ing of  well-known  pictures.  Every  great  picture  has 
a  message.  This  message  must  be  imderstood  by  the 
teacher  before  she  attempts  to  interpret  a  picture  to  little 
children.  In  order  to  better  understand  the  pictures 
under  consideration  a  few  general  instructions  should 
be  observed. 

Study  the  picture  yourself  imtil  you  are  thoroughly 
interested  in  it.  Ask  yourself  the  questions  and  note 
the  suggestions.  When  you  have  made  the  picture  yours, 
take  it  before  the  dass  and  make  it  theirs  in  the  same 
way.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  will  mean  much 
to  the  child.  If  she  enjoys  the  picture  and  makes  the 
children  feel  that  she  does,  their  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion will  respond  to  hers.  Respect  the  pupil's  individual 
suggestions.  They  will  always  be  valuable  to  him  and 
sometimes  to  you.  While  it  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions 
herein  given  will  be  helpful  to  those  teachers  who  are 
less  experienced  in  the  work,  it  is  recognized  that  they 
involve  a  certain  danger.  U  the  teacher  takes  them, 
not  as  suggestions  but  as  a  formula,  to  be  absolutely  followed, 
they  wiQ  wholly  defeat  their  purpose.  For  this  purpose 
the  following  suggestions  are  offered: 

Ask  no  questions  of  which  you  do  not  see  the  point  or 
give  information  which  is  meaningless  or  uninteresting 
to  you.  Almost  every  question  should  be  followed  with, 
"Why  do  you  think  so?"  or  "How  do  you  know?"  or 
"What  tells  you  that?" 

Tell  the  pupil  nothing  that  he  can  learn  from  the  picture. 
Question  hiim  and  make  him  hvmt,  even  though  you  have 
to  tell  him  the  answer  in  the  end. 

You  cannot  interest  pupils  by  callmg  attention  toward 
unimportant  suppositions.  You  cannot  teach  pictures 
by  studyiQ^  unrelated  things.  The  more  the  pupil  respects 
and  loves  his  picture,  the  more  easily  he  will  get  its  message. 

Aim  to  lead  the  children  to  form  the  habit  of  carefully 
observing  pictxures,  to  read  a  pictxure  for  its  story,  then 
to  talk  freely,  telling  what  they  have  seen.  A  few  well- 
directed  questions  will  soon  (^n  the  children's  ey^  to 
see  that  everything  in  the  picture  helps  to  tdl  the  story 
the  artist  wants  them  to  know. 

It  is  sometimes  best  to  ask  the  questions  based  on  the 
picture  and  so  develop  the  story  and  meaning  of  the 
whole.  Again  it  is  wise  to  first  read  the  story,  or  better, 
tell  the  story  of  the  picture,  afterwards  questioning  the 
dass  on  its  meaning. 

The  pictures  selected  for  this  series  are  such  as  appeal 
to  all  children  —  animal,  child,  and  family  life,  happy 
incident  and  mother  love. 

The  Story  of  the  Artist 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  Q&nd'  sSr)  (1802-1873)  was  the 
artist  who  painted  "Dignity  and  Impudence."  He 
learned  how  to  draw  from  his  father  and  when  he  was 
but  five  years  old  he  coidd  draw  very  weU.  When  he 
was  seven,  his  father  would  take  him  to  the  fields  to  sketch 
the  cows  and  sheep  grazing  there.  Littie  Edwin  did 
not  care  for  books  and  often  hid  from  his  teachers.  He 
had  three  dogs  of  his  own  and  they  were  always  with  him. 


He  was  so  fond  of  drawing  them  that  he  came  to  be  called 
the  little  "dog  boy."  Edwin,  his  two  brothers  and  three 
sisters  were  allowed  all  the  pets  they  wished,  dogs,  rabbits 
and  pigeons. 

When  Edwin  was  only  thirteen  years  old  two  of  hb 
pictures  were  exhibited  at  the  Ro3ral  Academy  in  London. 
One  was  a  painting  of  a  mule  and  the  other  was  of  a  dog 
and  puppies.  Many  of  the  littie  boy's  drawings  are 
carefully  saved  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  Lon- 
don. When  Landseer  was  but  a  lad  a  lady  once  asked 
him  how  he  came  to  know  so  much  about  dogs  and  he 
replied,  "By  peeping  into  their  hearts,  madam." 

Edwin  was  a  bri^t,  gentie  boy  with  blue  eyes  and  light 
curly  hair.  He  thought  that  animals  understood,  felt^ 
and  reasoned  just  like  people  and  so  all  through  his  life 
he  painted  them  as  happy,  sad,  gay,  dignified,  proud, 
or  saucy.  For  many  years  Sir  Edwin  lived  and  painted 
as  a  poor  man,  but  as  his  pictures  became  known  he  had 
more  orders  than  he  could  nU.  He  was  a  rich  and  famous 
artist  when  he  painted  the  picture  of  Paul  Pry.  It  is 
said  of  this  man  that  he  could  draw  with  one  hand  the 
head  of  a  horse,  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  deer's  head 
with  the  other. 

Suggestive  Method  of  Study 

What  do  you  see  in  this  picture?  Are  the  two  dogs 
the  same  size?  What  kind  of  dogs  are  these?  Where 
are  they?  Of  what  is  the  kennel  built?  Why  is  there 
a  chain  and  ring  at  the  side  of  the  kennel  door?  Have 
you  studied  other  pictures  of  animals?  What  pictures? 
Who  painted  them?  Have  you  a  dog  of  your  own?  What 
kind  of  a  dog  is  it?  Which  one  of  these  dogs  do  you  like 
the  better?  Where  is  the  larger  dog  looking?  What 
sort  of  nose  has  he?  What  sort  of  eyes,  mouth,  ears, 
and  paws?  What  part  of  the  smaller  dog  can  you  see? 
Where  is  he  looking?  Are  they  both  apparentiy  looking 
at  the  same  thing?  Are  they  looking  at  you?  What 
sort  of  nose,  eyes,  mouth,  and  ears  has  the  smaller  dog? 
Compare  the  coats  of  these  two  dogs.  Can  you  tell  where 
Uie  light  seems  to  come  from  in  this  picture? 

The  Story  of  the  Picture 

Almost  any  picture  by  Landseer  might  be  called  a 
"famous  picture,"  for  his  popularity  has  hardly  ever 
been  rivaled.  All  classes  love  his  pictures,  especially 
his  pictures  of  dogs.  In  "Dignity  and  Impudence"  we 
have  a  noble  mastiff,  looking  almost  directiy  at  us  from 
the  doorway  of  his  wooden  kennel.  We  say  ahnost  directiy 
at  us,  but  not  quite  so,  for  the  dog  seems  to  be  looking 
at  something  a  trifle  back  of  us  and  to  our  left,  yet  our 
interest  is  held  by  tiie  dog's  eyes.  This  is  rather  strange 
but  true.  How  dignified  this  noble  dog  looks!  '&& 
sleek  coat  shines  in  the  light  and  his  velvety  ears  are  so 
smooth  we  would  like  to  stroke  them.  The  dark  recess 
of  the  kennel  causes  the  dog's  head  to  stand  out  clearly 
in  every  detail. 

A  saucy  littie  rough-coated  spaniel  has  had  the  im- 
pudence to  go  into  tiie  kennel  beside  the  great  hound. 
How  saucy  the  spaniel  looks  with  his  littie  black  eyes, 
pointed  ears,  and  snub  nose.  He  is  looking  at  the  same 
thing  as  the  mastiff,  whatever  that  may  be.  The  spaniel 
probably  well  knows  the  hoxmd's  amiable  nature  or  he 
would  never  have  dared  venture  into  &e  kenn<pk  l^ 
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English  in  the  Grades    V 


Rea  McCain 


Memorizing 


What  U  Worth  Memorizing 

Any  selection  to  be  worth  memorizing  must  be  the 
adequate  expression  of  some  emotion  akeady  experienced 
by  the  child.  It  must  be  the  adequate  expression,  for, 
if^the  idea  alone  be  beautiful,  why  not  remember  the  idea 
and  let  the  wording  go?  It  must  be  the  expression  of 
emotion,  for  facts  are  concerned  with  thought  and  not 
with  their  eroression. 

Emotion  does  not  imply  sentimentality.  The  pre- 
amble to  our  Constitution  is  as  truly  the  expression  of 
emotion  as  Highland  Mary.  The  feeling  in  the  two  is 
very  different,  but,  each  in  its  way,  is  an  emotion. 

The  third  requirement  is  more  apt  to  be  disputed  than 
either  of  the  otibers.  There  are  those  who  say  the  child 
will  grow  into  comprehension  of  what  he  learns.  That 
he  wm  have  come  to  have  a  fuller  appreciation  of  anything 
worth  learning  is  true,  but  this  does  not  prove  the  time 
spent  on  what  is  beyond  his  present  imderstanding  is 
not  wasted.  Most  of  us  admit  that  we  have  forgotten 
nine-tenths  of  all  we  were  compelled  to  learn.  Doubt- 
less we  have  retained  many  an  impression  from  lines  we 
can  no  longer  quote,  but  >h:s  is  not  an  argument  for 
learning  selections  beyond  our  imderstandmg.  Quite 
the  contrary.  H  we  lose  the  words  and  retain  only  the 
impression,  or  a  part  of  the  impression,  made  at  that  time, 
it  is  essential  that  the  feeling  of  the  selection  be  one  which 
is  rightly  understood. 

Analysis  of  Aids  to  Memory 

Those  characteristics  of   form  or  thought  which  are 

essential  to  the  composition  as  it  stands  are  natmral  aids 

o  memory.    Any  chance  or  accidental  points  which  are 

selected  for  emphasis  maybe  called  artificial  aids  to  memory. 

Natural  Aids  to  Memory 

There  are  three  possible  natural  aids  to  memory,  logical 
sequence  of  ideas,  rhyme  and  rhythm.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  any  selection  worth  memorizing  in  which 
none  of  these  is  foimd,  but  not  all  occur  in  equal  propor- 
tion in  every  selection. 

Rhyme  and  Rhythm 

Read  the  Seal  Lullaby: 

Oh  I  hush  thee,  my  baby,  the  night  is  behind  us, 

And  black  are  the  waters  that  sparkled  so  green. 
The  moon^  o'er  the  combers,  looks  downward  to  find  us 

At  rest  m  the  hollows  that  rustle  between. 
Where  bOlow  meets  billow,  there  soft  be  thy  pillow; 

Ah,  weary  wee  flipperling,  curl  at  thy  ease! 
The  storm  shall  not  wake  thee,  nor  shark  overtake  thee. 

Asleep  in  the  arms  of  the  slow-swinging  seas. 

The  thought  analysis  is  not  difficult;  the  darkness 
around,  the  moon  over  them,  the  seals  in  the  hollow, 
he  dangers  guarded  against.  The  thought,  we  say,  is 
plain,  but  the  order  is  not  inevitable,  and  yet  the  poem 
is  easy  to  learn.  Kipling  has  such  mastery  of  rhythm 
tha  the  swing  of  the  line  carries  one  on.  The  rhyme,  too, 
helps.  We  do  not  consciously  think  that  pillow  follows 
bUlow,  but  the  suggestion  is  made  all  the  same. 

Rhythm  may  be  of  many  kinds.  We  happen  to  have 
taken  an  example  of  slow  and  balanced  motion^  Quick  and 
broken  lines  are  just  as  easy  to  learn. 

Over  the  Cobbles  he  clattered  and  clashed  in  the  dark  inn-yard, . 
And  he  tapped  with  his  whip  on  the  shutters^  but  all  was  locked 
and  barred; 


He  ^diistled  a  tune  to  the  window,  and  who  should  be  waiting  there 
But  the  landk>rd's  black-eyed    daughter,    Bess,  the  landk>rd's 

daughter. 
Plaiting  a  dark  red  love-knot  mto  her  long  black  hair. 

Mr.  Noyes  carries  us  on  rapidly  but  siurely.  What  is 
the  secret  of  the  aid  rhythm  is  in  memorizing:'  I  am  not 
siure,  but  I  suspect  it  is  partly  done  by  the  phrasing.  In 
prose  we  group  oiu:  worcb  by  the  thought  contained.  In 
the  best  poetry  the  rhythm  suggests  the  grouping,  and 
the  lazy  mind  is  relieved  of  part  of  the  burden  and  seizes 
upon  ready-piepared  xmits. 

Thought  Sequence 

To  small  children  the  thought  sequence  means  little 
more  than  can  be  suggested  by  such  questions  as,  What 
does  he  tell  about  first?  What  next?  Older  pupUs  may 
realize  the  inevitable  sequence  of  the  different  thoughts. 
This  is  peculiarly  evident  in  the  Concord  H)rmn. 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood,^ 

Their  flag  to  ^ril's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  tanners  stood, 

And  fixed  the  shot  heard  round  the  worid. 

The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept; 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps; 
And  Time  the  rude  bridge  has  swept 

Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 

We  set  to^y  a  votive  stone; 
That  memory  may  her  dead  redeem, 

When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gene. 

Spirit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 

To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free,  ' ' 

Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 

The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee.  —  Emersim 

The  setting,  the  deed,  the  death  of  the  men,  the  de- 
struction of  material  surroundings,  the  reason  for  the 
meeting,  the  purpose  of  their  act,  the  prayer. 

Stripped  to  this  bare  outline,  the  force  and  deamess 
of  the  thought  is  evident.  The  Concord  H3rmn  and 
the  Gett3rsburg  Address  stand  imrivalled  for  plam  dignity 
of  thought  and  expression. 

Artificial  Aids  to  Memory 

These  are  so  nmnerous,that  even  to  catalogue  them  is 
hnpossible.  Moreover,  it  is  a  waste  of  time.  Some  one 
suggests  that  one  word  be  selected  from  each  line  and 
tha  these  be  memorized.  Great  speed  and  accuracy 
s  annoimced  as  the  result.  It  is  probable  that  the  poem, 
learned  in  this  way,  as  a  test  case,  was  quickly  and  success- 
fully handled.  Why?  Not  because  of  the  merit  of  the 
method,  but  because  the  consciousness  that  something 
new  was  being  tried  acted  as  a  spm:.  The  mind,  alert, 
went  at  the  matter  eagerly.  For  a  device  it  worked; 
as  a  method  to  be  regularly  employed,  it  is  plainly  only 
an  aggravation  of  the  labor. 

Wash-Ad- JeflF — so  we  learned  them,  and  supposed  it 
helped.  When  I  studied  kings  of  England  I  cUdn't  try 
the  method.    Did  you? 

Children's  Reasons  for  Memorizing 

Many  fairly  vital  motives  may  be  found  for  little  chil- 
dren, to  repeat  the  poem  at  home,  to  take  part  in  a  pro- 
gram before  the  school,  etc.  Perhaps  they  need  the  exact 
words  in  dramatization,  although  extemporaneous  work  ' 
is  better  n  the  lower  grades.  It  may  be  they  will  sing 
the  poem  when  it  is  learned.  "Sweet  and  Low"  has 
done  duty  many  times.     The  more  definite  and  individual 
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the  motive  that  is  assigned,  the  better  the  work  will  be, 
but  it  mnst  never  be  forgotten  that  willing  eagerness  to 
take  part  in  all  exercises  is  characteristic  of  a  well-governed 
school.  The  motive  assigned  on  a  lesson  plan  may  be 
a  dead  thing,  only  an  added  and  useless  cog  in  cumber- 
some machinery  if  the  teacher  cannot  tactfully  employ 
it  so  as  to  make  the  whole  operation  move  rapidly.  Be- 
ware of  the  artificial  motive.  Above  all,  beware  of  the 
pause  when  the  child  contemplates  the  incentive  and 
decides  he  doesnH  want  to. 

Reasons  for  Requiring  Memorizing 

Repeating  the  writing  of  others  means  using  words 
which  one  is  not  in  the  habit  of  employing.  If  the  selec- 
tion is  rightly  made,  these  words  should  be  well  within 
the  power  of  comprehension  but  slightly  beyond  habitual 
use.  This  increase  in  vocabulary  is  the  weakest  and 
poorest  of  the  reasons  for  conmiitting  to  memory. 

Another  reason  is  finding  expression  for  one's  own  feel- 
ings. A  famous  teacher  is  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
our  great  writers  as  the  Articulate  Ones.  He  sa)rs  they 
give  words  to  what  others  feel.  It  is  much  for  anybody, 
child  or  man,  o  find  words  for  the  gropings  toward  trufli 
of  which  we  are  all  conscious. 

The  strongest  reason  is  the  last.  One  paragraph  which 
has  become  thoroughly  familiar  is  a  center  which  attracts 
to  itself  much  which  woidd  otherwise  be  forgotten.  *  This 
reminds  me  of"  —  and  we  remember,  because  of  its  parallel 
significance,  what  we  might  otherwise  have  passed  over. 

Study  of  Poem 

Suppose  we  glance  over  Stevenson's  "Young  Night 
Thought:" 

All  night  long  and  every  night, 
When  m>  mamma  puts  out  the  light, 
I  sec  the  people  marching  by, 
As  plain  as  day  before  my  eye. 

Armies  and  exi^rors  and  kings, 
All  carrying  different  kinds  of  things, 
And  marchmg  in  so  grand  a  way. 
You  never  saw  the  like  by  day. 

So  fine  a  show  was  never  seen 
At  the  great  circus  on  the  green; 
For  every  kind  of  beast  and  man 
Is  marching  in  that  caravan. 

At  first  they  move  a  little  slow, 
But  still  the  faster  on  they  go. 
And  still  beside  them  close  I  keep 
Until  we  reach  the  town  ot  Sleep. 

Preparation 

To  use  the  technical  language  of  an  author,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  create  an  atmosphere.  The  introduc- 
tion need  not  be  long,  but  it  should  be  clear.  Especially 
with  small  children  is  it  necessary  to  make  sure  of  a  re- 
ceptive mood.  Know  yourself  what  you  wish  to  call 
forth.  "What  do  you  imagine  you  see  in  the  dark?" 
might  give  a  "goblin '11  get  you"  feeling  or  call  forth  the 
horrors  of  "seeing  things  at  night."  The  little  boy  of 
the  poem  had  the  nicest  possible  time  as  he  lay  there. 

So  fine  a  show  was  never  seen 
At  the  great  circus  on  the  green. 

Let  the  little  folks  shut  their  eyes  and  try  to  see  the 
biggest  procession  they  ever  read  about,  then  repeat  to 
them  the  poem.  They  know  what  is  coming  because 
you  have  prepared  tfiem,  they  enjoy  it,  for  Stevenson 
wrote  what  Uiey  tlunk,  only  a  thousand  times  better 
e]q>ressed. 

Presentation 

It  is  important  that  the  first  presentat  on  be  clear,  for 


it  is  more  permanent  than  any  later  study.  A  hild  much 
older  than  these  tots  was  told  to  learn  Portia's  speech. 
She  began  to  study  it. 

V 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 

There  was  no  ommentary,  but  she  reasoned  it  out 
easily.  She  had  seen  her  fadier  strain  mUk.  That  was 
the  only  straining  she  knew.  Don 't  laugh  at  her  stupidity. 
It  worked  out  well.  The  milk  was  strained  to  keep  back 
foam,  which  is  imdesirable.  Mercy  isn't  like  that.  None 
of  it  has  to  be  kept  out.  It  is  all  good,  therefore,  it  does 
not  need  to  be  strained.  The  diild  is  a  woman  now, 
but  the  mUk  bucket  has  held  it'>  place  in  Shakespeare's* 
lines. 

Analyeie 

Next,  line  by  line,  analyze  the  stanzas,  havi  the  chil- 
dren describe  the  various  scenes  —  visualizing  is  -  most 
important.  A  poem  means  to  man  or  to  child  just  as 
much  or  as  litxle  as  it  suggests.  Far-fetched  meanings  are 
bad,  but  there  can  never  be  too  clear  an  imderstanding. 
Don't  dwell  always  on  the  same  point.  Let  each  going 
over  mean  the  addition  of  a  new  thought. 

Poem  as  a  Whole 

When  the  discussion  has  been  carried  as  far  as  you 
can  profitably  take  it,  stop  analyzing.  The  child's  thought 
of  the  poem  is  as  fidl  and  complete  as  you  can  make  it. 
He  has  gone  from  the  first  impression,  when  his  liking 
was  of  Ae  most  importance,  to  the  last,  when  he  has 
brought  to  it  and  taken  away  from  it  aU  that  he  could 
carry.    You  are  through. 

Authors 

Is  it  desirable  that  touch  study  of  authors  should  be 
undertaken?  No,  mankind  is  curiously  alike.  Theniention 
of  birth  and  death  serves  only  to  employ  words  which  are 
already  familiar.  Only  those  details  about  the  writer 
are  worth  while  which  had  some  influence  upon  the  writing. 
Stevenson  thought  more  in  the  dark  than  other  children 
because  he  lay  awake  long  hours.  He  was  ill,  and  made 
of  bed  and  dreams  his  playthings.  He  was  a  courageous 
little  man.  He  thought  of  kings  ,and  armies  and  great 
processions.  Such  are  the  items  about  an  author  for 
^«diich  children  care  and  need  to  know. 

List  of  poems  suitable  to  memorize  as  wholes  or  in 
part: 

Mother  Goose  Melodies 


Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep 
Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence 
Humpty  Dumpt> 
Hickory,  Dickoiy,  Dock 
Hey  Diddle  Diddle 
^  Wee  Willie  Winkie 
Bean  Porridge  Hot 
Little  Boy  Blae 


Bye,  Baby  Bunting 
Simple  Simon 
There  was  an  Old  Woman 
The  Queen  of  Hearts 
Jack  Be  Nimble 
Litte  Jack  Homer 
Jack  and  Jill 
Little  Bo-peep 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


Bed  in  Sunmier 

Young  Night  Thought 

Foreign  Lands 

Smging 

A  Good  Play 

The  Land  of  Counterpane 

The  I.and  of  Nod 


My  Shadow 
The  Cow 
The  Wind 
Foreign  Children 
The  Sun's  Travels 
My  Bed  is  a  Boat 
The  Swing 


Eugene  Field 


With  Trumpet  and  Drum 
The  Sugar-Plum  Tree 
Norse  Lullaby 
Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod 
Fairy  and  Child 
Hushaby,  Sweet,  My  Own 


The  Night  Wnd 
Jest  Tore  Christmas 
The  Drum 
The  Duel 
Seein' Things 
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Longfellow 


The  Children's  Hour 
The  Arrow  and  the  Song 
X'lUage  Blacksmith    / 
Hiawatha  ^ 

Evangeline 
Bell  of  Atri 


Nuremberg 

Sandalphon 

Excelsior 

Paul  Rcveie's  Ride 

The  BuUders 


Study  of  Patriotism 

To  be  read  in  connection  with  memorizing  of  brief 
passages: 

The  Perfect  Tnhxitt  — Andrews 

How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix — Browning 

Incident  of  the  French  Camp  —  Browning 

Man  Without  a  Country  —  Hale 

Old  Ironsides  —  Holmes 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  —  Howe 

Star  Spangled  Banner — Key 

Recessional  —  Kipling 


Gettysburg  Address  —  Lincoln 
Building  of  the  Ship  —  Longfellow 
Paul  Revere's  Ride  —  LongfeUow 
Breathes  There  a  Man  —  Scott 
Farewell  Address  —  Washing^ 
O  Captain!    My  Captain!  —  Whilman 

Unclassified 

Lady  Moon  —  Lord  Houghton 

Daisies  —  Frank  D,  Sherman 

Pippa  Passes  —  Browning 

How  the  Leaves  Came  Down  —  Susan  Coolidge 

Spring  —  Celia  Thaxter 

October's  Bright  Blue  Weather  —  Helen  Hunt  Jackson 

November  —  Alice  Cary 

The  Barefoot  Boy  —  John  Greenleaf  WhiUier 

Four  Things  —  Henry  Van  Dyke 

The  Lsmding  of  the  Pilgrims —  Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans 

The  Rising  —  Thomas  Buchanan  Read 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  —  Thomas  Babinglon  Macaulay 

The  Concord  Hymn  —  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


Arithmetic  as  Seat  Work 

Alden  Hewitt 

Normal  Supervisor,  Litchfield,  Minn. 


SEAT  WORK  should  alwaj^  be  correlated  with  pre- 
ceding lessons  in  arithmetic,  language,  word  drill 
or  reading.  Arithmetic  seat  work,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  for  drill,  not  presentation. 

Beginning  arithmetic  may  be  assisted  by  ha^ong  chil- 
dren string  red  haws,  rose  hips,  basswood  seeds,  or  corn, 
in  groups  of  two,  of  three,  of  four,  etc.  Basswood  seeds 
(monkey  nuts),  stnmg  with  a  piece  of  corn  between  each, 
make  a  treasured  necklace  in  the  fall  when  the  beginners 
are  still  puzzled  over  school  life. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  things  all  around  the  school. 
With  so  many  coimters  growing  about,  beginning  arithmetic 
may  be  play. 

Beginnmg  arithmetic  mxist  be  chiefly  oralj  it  should  be 
largely  in  story  form  and  dealsjvith  those  things  foimd  in 
children's  daily  experiences. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  use  all  possible  material  in  your 
primary  arithmetic.  , 

Remember  it  is  better  to  know  a  liUle  well  than  to  half 
know  a  great  deal. 

Never  attempt  more  than  one  step  in  adoance  at  one  time. 
A  successful  teacher  once  said,  "The  keys  to  teaching 
arithmetic  are  three:  drill  —  and  rfr tS  —  and  (/ri//." 

Never  teach  a  child  to  coimt  by  repeating  the  mere 
words.  Let  your  beginning  class  count  the  chairs,  the 
children,  the  erasers,  the  windows,  etc.  Help  if  necessary. 
Two  minutes  of  this  at  the  opening  of  each  session  does 
wonders. 

Calendar  numbers,  pasted  on  tagboard,  to  be  arranged 
in  order,  are  easier  to  handle  than  the  small  card  numbers 
and  also  more  attractive.  These  may  be  used  later  to 
make  simis,  etc.  / 

Picture  arithmetic,  made  by  letting  third  graders  draw 
aroimd  carded  patterns  and  blacken  them  in,  to  form 
groups,  makes  excellent  first  grade  seat  work  toward  the 
end  of  the  term. 

The  clock  face  device  is  one  of  the  best  drills  for  lower 
grade  work. 

Never  attempt  a  drill  till  you  have  fully  presented  and 
discussed  the  topic  in  view. 

Make  learning  the  various  number  combinations  pure 
memory  work,  U  the  pupil  hesitate?  at  all  give  the  answer 
or  have  another  pupil  give  it. 

Teach  subtraction  by  the  Austrian  or  change  system. 
Example    8  — 5  =      Five  and  what  make  8?    . 

Begin  at  the  bottom  of  a  colimin  when  adding.  Add 
in  what  is  carried.  This  does  away  with  writing  the 
carried  mmiber. 


Neatness 


Adopt  one  written  form  and  insist  on  its  use. 
is  a  most  necessary  requirement. 

A  uniform  manner  of  explanation  helps  the  atmosphere 
of  the  school. 

Example  —  Subtraction 
872 
358 

514 

"Eight  hundred  seventy-two  less  358.  The  8  is  more 
than  2;  take  1  from  7  and  put  with  2,  making  it  12;  8  and 
4  are  12;  write  the  4;  5  and  1  are  6;  write  the  1.  Three 
and  5  are  8;  write  the  5.    The  difference  is  514." 

Much  simple  work  is  better  than  a  little  very  difficult  work. 
One  of  the  best  drills  possible  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade 
is  to  present  one  simply  worded  problem  concerning  some 
everyday  matter  and  then  request  five  other  origina 
problems  of  like  type  from  pupil. 

Presentation  Example 

There  are  100  hens  in  a  flock.  Sixty-five  eggs  are 
gathered  in  one  day.  What  fraction  of  the  whole  flock  is 
laying? 

Original  Example 

We  have  40  hens.  Mother  gathered  30  eggs  this  morning. 
What  fraction  of  our  flock  laid  to-day? 

The  four  fmidamental  processes  are  the  most  necessary 
from  first  to  eighth  grades. 

Outline  of  Work  by  Grades 
First  Grade 

To  teach  successfully  one  must  have  a  quiet  voice^  a 
controlled  manner y  concentration  and  attention  of  children. 

Counting  to  100,  first  with  objects,  then  without.  Write 
numbers  to  20.    Teach  signs,  +,  — ,  and  =. 

Memorize  processes  within  4,  as  1  -j-  2,  3  —  2,  2  two's  == 
4,  2  +  2,  ^  of  1.    There  are  2  two's  in  4.    \  of  4. 

Processes  within  five  and  six 

3  -f-  3,  6  —  3,  6  —  4,  5  —  2,  3  two's  =  6,  3  -h  3, 
4  -h  2,  6  —  2,  5  —  3,  2  three's  =  6. 

Processes  within  seoen  and  eight 

2  -f-  6, 3  H-  5, 8  H-  3,  8  —  6,  7  —  4,  3  +  4,  4  -t-  4,  8  —  4, 
7  — 2,7— 5, 2 -h  6,  8  — 2,8  — 5,7— 3,  4  two's  =  8, 
i  of  2, 1  of  6, 1  of  8,  i  of  1,  2  four^s  =  8,  |  of  8. 
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Make  mlers  from  tagboard  andsiaFk-off  indies.  Have 
fl^t  cushions  stuffed  wiUi  sav^dust  and  stick  pins  into  them 
to  form  number  groi^>s. 

Have  calendar  liumli^ers  moimted  on  tagboard,  to  be 
arranged  in  or4w.  Prick  and  se^v  the  numerals  traced  on 
tagboard  squares. 

After  the  lessons  on  -^  and  +  are  presented;  have  the 
children  make  and  pick  •ut  the  different  signs. 

Use  all  the  outdoor  material,  possible. 

Second  Grade 

Processes  wiihin  twdve 

2  +  10,6  +  6,12  —  5,12  —  8,2  six's   =    12,  3  +  9, 

12  — 2, 12  — 6,12  — 9,3four's=  12,  4  +  8,  12  —  3, 

13  —  6,12  —  10,5  +  7,12  —  7,4  three's  =   12,  6  two's 
=  12. 

Table  of  two's:  addition,  subtraction,  multqplicatien  and 
division. 
Colunms  of  numbers  less  than  3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1*   • 

1 

2 

2 

Coimt  to  100  by  lO's.    Coimt  backward  by  I's. 
Processes  wUkin  nine  and  ten 

2  +  7, 3  +  6, 4  +  5, 9  —  2, 9  —  3, 9  —  4, 9  —  5,  9  —  6, 
9  —  7,3  three's  =  9,iof  6,iof  l,iof  9,2 +  8,  3  +  7, 
4  +  6,5  +  5,10  —  2,10  —  3,10  —  4.10  —  5,10  —  6,  10 
—  7,  10  —  8,  10  —  9,  5  two's  =  10,2  five's  =  10,  j  of  1, 
iof2,iof  10. 

Seat  Work 

Pasting  pictures  in  groups  to  tell  niunber  stories. 

Stringing  beads  by  three's,  two's,  foiur's,  etc. 

Working  out  examples  widi  splints. 

Make  simple  geometrical  figures  with  sticks:  the  tri- 
angle, square  and  oblong,  telling  how  many  sticks  it  takes 
to  make  each. 

Make  these  forms  by  folding  and  cutting  paper. 

Give  a  pattern  to  the  child  to  trace  around  to  make  a 
number  story  of  any  combination  he  has  trouble  with. 

Set  a  time  limit  for  all  mathematical  work. 

Third  Grade 

Teach  oraDy,  using  the  Key  statements,  i.e.:  2  +  8,  etc. 
Use  these  in  such  addition  as  14  +  5,  24  +  5,  54  +  6, 
up  to  100;  do  same  with  all  other  Key  statements  given 
bdow. 


2  +  2 

3  +  2 

3  +  7 

3  +  8 

3  +  9 

4  +  2 

5  +  2 

7  +  3 

8  +  3 

9  +  3 

9  +  5 

6  +  2 

7  +  2 

4  +  6 

4  +  7 

4  +  8 

8  +  5 

3  +  3 

4  +  3 

4  +  9 

6  +  4 

7  +  4 

7  +  5 

5  +  3 

6  +  3 

8  +  4 

9  +  4 

5  +  5 

6  +  5 

4  +  4 

5  +  4 

5  +  6 

5  +  7 

5  +  8 

5  +  9 

6  +  6 

6  +  7 

6  +  8 

6  +  9 

9  +  6 

8  +  6 

7  +  6 

7  +  7 

7  +  8 

7  +  9 

9  +  7 

8  +  7 

8  +  8 

8  +  9 

9  +  8 

Teach  the  subtraction  Key  statements  and  use  with 
combinations  to  100. 

The  tables  of  4, 5,  6,  7, 8,  and  9;  count  by  4,  5,  6,  7  8, 
9,  to  100,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  to  100. 

Processes  wiM^  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen 
I  of  12,  i  of  12,  \  of  12,  i  of  12,  i  of  16,  \  of  16,  \  of  16. 


Processes  within  nineteen,  twenty^  twenty-one,  hventy4wo, 
and  twenty4hree. 

Thorough  study  of  24,  including  4-»  i>  }>  }#  and  i  of  24. 
Study  25,  50  and  100. 

Seat  Work 

Measuring  pints,  quarts  and  gallons. 

Measuring  yards,  feet  and  inches.  ^, 

Buildi£ig  forms  with  square  inches  and  then  writing  Q^e 
statement:  This  figure  (draw  it)  contains  ^2  squared.'Or 
12  square  inches.  . 

Making  up  stories  about  the  number  lesson  eianlple. 
The  lesson  was  processes,  within  12.  ''There  were  12 
chickens;  three  ran  away."  "Nine  were  left."  "Three 
more  ran  away."  "There  were  -J-  of  them  gone."  "How 
many  were  gone?  "    "  If  we  sold  4  of  the  12  we  diould  have 

8  left." 

Make  domino  cards  to  illustrate  processes.  Make  toy 
money  and  play  store.  • 

Let  the  children  measure  ever3rthing  in  the  room. 

Have  the  children  draw  and  name  3ie  square,  rectangle, 
triangle,  oblong,  cube,  sphere,  qrlinder,  prism,  pyramid. 

Fourth  Griide 

The  fourth  is  essentially  a  review  grade  in  arithmetic. 
That  is  why  third  and  fourth  arithmetic  may  so  easily  be 
combined. 

Drill  on  the  36  addition  combinations  and  on  the  36 
subtraction  combinations. 
Addition  of  colunms  of  figures  for  speed  and  accuracy. 
Show  how  to  write  dollars,  cents  and  dimes. 
Take  up  the  carrying  of  figures. 
Review  the  tables  s^id  teadi  the  ll's  and  12's. 
.  Take  up  examples  in  denominate  numbers. 
Two's  —  Quarts  changed  to  pints. 
Three's  —  Yards  changed  to  feet 
Four'  — Gallons  changed  to  quarts  and  bushels  to 

pecks. 
Five's  —  Nickels  changed  to  pennies.  • 

Six's  —  Rectangle  with  one  dunension  6. 
Seven's  —  Weeks  to  days. 
Eight's  —  Pecks  to  quarts. 
Nine's  —  Square  yards  to  square  feet. 
Ten's  —  United  States  money. 
Twelve's  —  Years  to  months. 
Do  not  forget  the  making  of  nimiber  stories.    This 
correlates  language  and  arithmetic. 
Teach  the  otmce  and  pound. 

The  children  should  imderstand  the  difference  between 
cubic,  square  and  linear  feet  and  inches. 
Keep  up  lower  grade  work  by  much  rapid  drill. 

Seat  Work 

Marking  off  a  square  foot  of  paper  into  square  inches. 

Building  with  bits  of  pine  board  and  estimating  results. 
(These  blocks  may  be  made  by  the  older  boys  in  the  manual 
training  work.) 

Draw,  on  eiJarged  scale,  plan  of  a  room  from  blackboard 
sketch.  Children  copy  sketch  on  board,  making  theirs  4 
times  or  twice  as  large. 

Make  chart  of  schoolroom,  using  ^''  to  the  foot,  etc. 

New  Work 

Multiplication  with  two  figiures  in  multiplier.  Division 
table  (reversing  multiplication  table).  Much  of  this  can 
be  seat  work.    Oral  division  with  a  remainder,  as  100  -i- 

9  =  11  and  1  over. 

Short  division.  Some  drill  on  aliquot  parts.  TTiere 
should  be  no  remainders. 

This  new  work  may,  much  of  it,  be  drill  seat  work  after  > 
the  first  careful  presentation.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  ^ 
of  drilling  before  the  subject  is  fully  presented, 
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Popular  Ballad  Studies  for  Grade  II 

Laura  F.  Kready 

Author  of  "A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales" 
(Book  lighti  RMTved) 

Part  II 

The  Children  in  the  Wood 


History 

"The  Children  in  the  Wood'*  was  taken  from  the  second 
part  of  an  old  play  entitled,  "Two  Lamentable  Tragedies; 
the  one  of  the  murder  of  Maister  Beech,  a  chandler  in 
Thames  street.  The  other  of  a  yovmg  child  murthered 
in  a  wood  by  two  ruflians,  with  the  consent  of  his  \mkle." 
By  Robert  Varrington,  1601.  In  the  play  the  scene  is 
laid  in  Padua,  so  that  originally  it  may  have  been  based 
on  Italian  romance. 

Several  diap-books  have  been  made  out  of  the  ballad; 
these  are  enimierated  in  Halliwell's  "Popular  Histories" 
(Percy  Society),  No.  18.  The  ballad  form  of  the  story 
has  been  presented  in  "The  Percy  Reliques."  From  this 
version  Joseph  Jacobs  takes  his  tale  in  "More  English 
Fairy  Tales,"  choosing  to  retain  the  ballad  form,  as  the 
story  in  ballad  form  has  become  a  nursery  classic.  Ac- 
corcUng  to  Allingham,  "The  Children  in  the  Wood"  is 
the  best  of  the  ballads  of  the  pedestrian  order  and  the  best 
example  of  imdying  popularity. 

The  Percy  copy  was  taken  from  two  ancient  copies, 
one  in  black  letter  in  Pepys  collection.  Its  title  is  "The 
Children  in  the  Wood,"  or  "The  Norfolk  Gentleman's 
Last  Will  and  Testament.  To  the  tune  of  Rogero,"  etc. 
I  suppose  it  was  this  ballad  which  was  licensed  at  Sta- 
tioner's Hall,  London,  1595.  The  oldest  edition  now 
known  in  print  dates  from  1670,  and  is  called  "The 
Cruel  Uncle."  A  chap-book  facsimile  given  in  Ashton's 
"Chap-Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century"  is  dated  1700. 
It  contains  three  illustrations:  The  Deathbed  Scene; 
The  Departure  for  the  Wood;  and  The  Children  in 
THE  Wood.  An  old  song,  "The  Children  in  the  Wood," 
is  identical  with  the  earliest  copy  of  the  British  Musevim, 
dated  1640,  and  is  the  standard  ballad.  Another  ballad 
of  1720  has  been  corrected  from  this  model.  In  the 
chap-books  the  names  of  the  characters  are:  Androgus, 
the  wicked  imcle;  Pisaurus,  his  brother,  who  married  Eu- 
genia —  the  parents  of  the  children;  Cassander  and  Jane 
or  Kate,  the  two  children;  Rawbones  and  Woudkill,  the 


two  ruffians.    The  traditional  burial  place  of  the  children 
is  pointed  out  in  Norfolk. 

The  traditional  ballad  was  appreciated  by  Addison, 
who,  when  his  contemporary  writers  failed  to  value  the 
ballads,  expressed  his  estimate  in  lus  Spectator  paper, 
No.  85. 

"  Two  Children  in  the  Woods'  is  one  of  the  darling 
songs  of  the  common  people,  and  has  been  the  delight 
of  most  Englishmen  in  some  part  of  their  age. 

"This  song  is  a  plain  simple  copy  of  nature,  destitute  of 
all  the  helps  and  ornaments  of  art.  The  tale  of  it  is  a 
pretty  tragical  story,  and  pleases  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  it  is  a  copy  of  nature.  There  is  even  a 
despicable  simplicity  in  the  verse;  and  yet,  because  the 
sentiments  appear  genuine  and  unaffected,  they  are  able 
to  move  the  mind  of  the  most  polite  reader  with  inward 
meltings  of  humanity  and  compassion.  The  incidents 
grow  out  of  the  subject,  and  are  such  as  are  the 
most  proper  to  excite  pity,  for  which  reason  the  whole 
narration  has  something  in  it  very  moving,  notwith- 
standing the  author  of  it  (whoever  he  was)  has  delivered 
it  in  such  an  abject  phrase  and  poorness  of  expression, 
that  the  quoting  any  part  of  it  would  look  like  a  design 
of  turning  it  into  ridicule.  But  though  the  language  is 
mean,  the  thoughts,  as  I  have  before  said,  from  one  end 
to  the  other  are  natural,  and  therefore  cannot  fail  to 
please  those  who  are  not  judges  of  language,  or  those  who, 
notwithstanding  they  are  judges  of  language,  have  a  true 
and  imprejudiced  taste  of  nature.  The  condition,  speech, 
and  behavior  of  the  dying  parents,  with  the  age,  innocence, 
and  distress  of  the  children,  are  set  forth  in  such  tender 
circumstances,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  reader  of  common 
humanity  not  to  be  affected  with  them.  As  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Robin-red-breast,  it  is  indeed  a  little 
poetical  ornament;  and  to  show  the  genius  of  the  author 
amidst  all  his  simplicity,  it  is  just  the  same  kind  of  fiction 
which  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  poets  had  made 
use  of  upon  a  parallel  occasion;   I  mean  the  passage  in 
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Horace,  where  he  describes  himself  when  he  was  a  child, 
fallen  asleep  in  a  desert  wood,  and  covered  with  leaves 
by  turtles  that  took  pity  on  him."    .     .     . 

"In  the  lofty  Vulture's  rising  grounds, 
Without  my  nuise,  Apulia's  bounds. 
When  young  and  tir'd  with  sport  and  play, 
And  bound  with  pleasmg  sleep  I  lay, 
Doves  cover'd  me  with  myrtle  boughs.  —  Creech 

iff  or.  I:  Hi.    Od.  4) 


'Those  only  who  are  endowed  with  a  truegreatness  of  soul 
and  genius,  can  divest  themselves  of  the  little  images  of 
ridiaJe  and  admire  nature  in  her  simplicity  andnakedness/' 

Among  the  old-time  children's  books,  were  many  editions 
of  "The  Children  in  the  Wood,"  In  the  Half-Penny 
Series  issued  by  J.  G.  Rusher,  Banbury,  about  1810,  were 
"Children  in  the  Wood,"  Historical  Ballad  (Norfolk); 
"  Children  m  the  Wood,"  restored  by  Honestus;  "  Children 
in  the  Wood,"  illustrated  by  Wlliam  Harvey,  a  pupil  of 
Thomas  Bewick,  in  1828.  Some  of  these  early  illustrations 
are  given  in  "Banbury  Chap-Books,"  by  Edwin  Pearson, 
p.  37,  Reader,  1890.  In  America,  in  1825,  "Babes  in  the 
Wood"  was  published  by  N.  B.  Hohnes,  New  York,  36  pp., 
with  plates.  The  story  was  included  in  "The  Child's  Own 
Book,"  London,  about  1850,  reprinted  in  the  "Young 
Folks'  library,"  Hall  &  Locke,  Boston,  1901. 

The  modem  classic  edition  to  present  to  children  to-day 
is  the  illustrated  "The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  in  Randolph 
Caldecott's  Picture-Book  No.  1.  The  story  is  here  told 
by  the  artist  in  eight  colored  illustrations  which  present 
the  lieading  episodes  of  the  tale  just  as  in  the  old  time  the 
wood-engravings  did;  and  in  twenty-two  black  and  white 
sketches  that  make  very  realistic  this  nursery  tragedy. 

A  b^utiful  piece  of  sculpture,  "The  Babes  in  the  Wood," 
may  be  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City. 
In  the  purity  of  marble  this  shows  the  innocent  children 
and  the  fairy  touch,  the  kindly  robins  covering  them  with 
a  pall  of  leaves. 

Lesson 

Teacher  This  morning  we  shall  have  a  story  which  you 
will  want  to  know  because  everybody  knows  about  it 
You  would  not  like  to  hear  people  refer  to  it  and  not  know 
what  it  was.  But  it  is  a  sad  story.  Perhaps  many  of  you 
do  know  of  it.  It  is  caQed  "The  Babes  in  the  Wood"  or 
"  The  Children  in  the  Wood."  While  we  are  talking  about 
it  let  us  try  to  see  how  many  pleasant  things  there  are  in 
the  tale  in  spite  of  its  being  sad.  We  will  study  the  story 
from  "Randolph  Caldecott's  Picture-Book,"  and  I  know 
you  will  Iflce  that.  We  can  see,  how  beautiful  are  the 
pictures  in  spite  of  their  being  sad.  (Teacher  has  a  copy 
of  "Babes  in  the  Wood."  The  single  story,  by  Randolph 
Caldecott,  F.  Wame.) 

This  is  a  very  old  story.  It  was  written  long  ago, 
several  himdred  years  ago.  (Reads  entire  story,  makmg 
the  sad  part  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  At  the  close  of 
the  story:)  Let  us  look  at  the  pictxures  now.  Isn't  this 
outside  cover  one  beautiful?  What  part  of  the  story  does 
it  tell  about? 

PupU  I  suppose  the  two  Children  were  sitting  in  the 
wood  after  the  bad  men  left  them  and  didn't  come  back. 
The  Children  look  so  frightened.  Perhaps  they  neard  a 
noise.  But  it  was  only  a  beautiful  big  Rabbit  who  looks 
so  friendly.  The  Robins  tried  to  be  friendly.  One  sang 
to  them.  Another  one  above  the  Children  looks  as  if  she 
were  taking  care  of  them. 

T.    Yes,  which  was  the  mother  bird,  do  you  think? 

P.  The  bird  above  them  was,  because  she  looks  smaller 
and  her  breast  is  not  so  gay. 

T.    What  else  is  pleasing  about  this  pictxurc? 

P.  The  beautiful  leaves  on  the  tree.  They  look  like 
oak-leaves. 

P.    The  bright  red  stockings  the  Babes  wore  and  the 


bright  red  of  the  little  boy's  suit,  and  the  red  father  of 
his  cap. 

P.    There  Were  pretty  yellow  flowers  in  the  wood. 
T.    In  the  old  story  the  little  girl's  name  was  Jane  and 
the  little  boy's  Cassander.    The  next  picture  shows  us  how 
sick  the  Parents  were.    Who  are  the  men  in  the  picture? 

P.    The  Doctor  and  the  Minister. 

T.    What  do  you  notice  about  the  Children? 

P.  They  were  playing  beside  the  bed  with  their  toys. 
They  are  happy,  do  not  know  anything  is  the  matter. 

T.  We'll  look  at  all  the  pictures  and  you  may  tell  what 
part  of  the  story  they  tell  you. 

P.  (Page  3)  The  Family  are  having  breakfast.  The 
Children  are  having  a  gay  time. 

T.    Were  they  a  poor  Family?  i 

P.  No,  they  had  a  Servant  and  the  Children  had  play- 
things and  pretty  clothes. 

P.  (Page  4)  The  Family  were  out  in  the  Garden. 
The  Children  gathered  flowers  and  took  them  to  their 
Parents.  They  were  a  nice  Family,  they  were  kind  to  one 
another. 

P.    (Page  6)    The  Father  wrote  his  will. 

T.  Yes,  he  gave  a  good  deal  of  money  to  his  children 
to  be  kept  for  them  imtil  they  were  grown.  If  they  died 
their  Uncle  was  to  get  the  money.  What  does  the  second 
colored  picture  show?  The  line  below  it  is  some  part  of 
the  story. 

P.  (Reads)  Now,  Brother,  said  the  dying  man, 
Look  to  bcy  children  deare. 

P.    The  Uncle  came  to  see  them. 

T.    Do  the  Children  look  so  happy? 

P.  No.  I  suppose  Cassander  got  a  new  blue  ball  from 
his  Uncle.    But  the  Children  look  worried. 

r.    What  is  pretty  in  this  picture? 

P.    The  Unck's  blue  suit  and  the  green  bed-curtains. 

P.  (Page?)  The  Uncle  talks  to  the  Children.  I  think 
he  talks  solemnly  and  tells  them  their  Parents  are  very 
sick. 

P.  (Page  8)  The  Mother  talks  to  the  Unde.  Her 
hand  shows  she  is  talking. 

P.  (Page  9)  The  Chikiren  are  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
They  fed  frightened. 

r.    The  next  large  pictiure.  Page  10,  tdls  about: 

P.    (Reads)    With  lippes  as  cold  as  any  stone,  They 

KIST  THE  children  SMALL. 

r.  The  Parents  say  good-bye  to  the  Children.  Calde- 
cott makes  this  picture  less  sad  because  he  has  put  so 
much  color  into  it.  ,  Who  are  the  people? 

P.  The  Nurse  has  a  blue  suit.  The  Unde  has  a  beauti- 
ful blue  suit    I  siq^pose  the  Lady  in  yellow  is  his  Wife. 

P.    (Page  11)    The  Nurse  takes  the  Children  away. 

P.  (Page  12)  The  Unde  promises  to  care  for  the 
Children. 

T.  (Page  13)  At  the  funeral  the  Unde  takes  care  of 
Cassander.  Now  we  come  to  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures. 
Read  its  title,  please. 

P.  (Reads)  Their  Parents  being  dead  &  gone,  the 
Children  home  he  takes. 

r.    What  is  pleasing  in  this  picture? 

P.  The  beautiful  green  yard  and  the  trees  that  arched 
over  the  road  leading  from  the  house. 

P.  The  black  velvet  doaks  and  clothes  of  the  Unde 
and  Children. 

P.    Jane's  doll  and  the  little  Boy's  pin-wheeL 

P.    The  pretty  house  and  the  two  dogs. 

y.  (Page  15)  When  the  Unde  gets  home  he  plays 
with  the  Children.  Then  (Page  16)  he  plans  to  get  their 
money.  (Page  17)  He  bargains  with  two  ruffians  and 
(Page  18)  he  sends  the  Children  off  with  them.  Does  his 
Wife  know  where  they  are  going? 

P.    No.    She  thinks  they  are  going  to  a  friend  in  London. 

T.    Will  you  read  the  title  of  our  next  large  pictiure? 
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Finished  Poster 

P.    Away  then  went  the  pretty  babes 

KEJOYONG  AT  THAT  TIDE. 

r.  The  Children  look  very  happy,  but  the  Men  look 
thoughtful.  The  Babes  enjoyed  a  horse-back  ride  and 
the  M«n  rode  fast. 

P.  (Page  20)  The  Children  chatted  pleasantly  to  the 
Men.  ♦ 

r.  (Page  21)  When  one  rufl&an  wanted  to  kill  Cassan- 
der  the  other  ruffian  fought  him.  (Page  22)  They  fought, 
and  the  next  large  picture  shows  how  one  man  was  killed 
and  thrown  into  the  pond.  Of  course  the  Children  were 
frightened.  (Page  24)  We  see  the  softer-hearted  ruffian 
talking  kindly  to  the  Children  and  leading  them  away. 
(Page  25)  He  jumps  on  his  horse  and  tells  them  to  stay 
where  they  are  until  he  comes  back.  Does  he  intend  to 
come  back? 

P.    No. 

r.  And  then  (Page  26)  we  see  the  Babes  creep  into  a 
tree-trunk,  and  sit  there  for  the  night.  There  are  no 
words  under  our  next  large  picture  (Page  27),  but  they  are 
on  the  opposite  page: 

These  pretty  babes,  with  hand  in  hand, 
Went  wandering  up  and  downe; 

How  can  you  tell  they  are  in  the  wood? 

P.    You  can  see  so  many  large  ferns. 

r.  What  do  you  notice  about  the  Children  that  is 
pleasant? 

.  P.    The  little  Boy  always  takes  care  of  his  Sister. 
He  does  the  best  he  can  and  he  looks  so  brave. 

r.    Yes,  what  does  he  do  for  her  here?    (Page  28) 

P.    He  picks  berries  for  her  to  eat. 

P.  On  Page  29  he  puts  his  arm  around  her  and  tells 
her  not  to  cry.  But  he  looks  scared  himself.  It  must  be 
Bight,  for  you  can  see  the  owl  and  the  bat. 

r.    And  then  in  olir  last  large  picture  the  title  reads: 


In  one  another's  arks  they  dyed.  The  beautiful  part 
about  this  is  that  the  Robins  are  covering  them  with 
leaves.  (Page  31.)  On  the  opposite  page  we  see  how  all 
the  animals  are  their  friends.  The  Rabbits,  the  Geese, 
the  Crane,  and  the  Robins  keep  guard  so  that  the  wolves 
do  not  come  near.  I  wish  Caldecott  had  made  the  two 
dogs  wc  saw,  in  tibe  road,  following  the  Children  as  they 
left  home,  find  them  now  and  help  to  guard  them  too, 
don't  you?  What  is  the  most  pleasing  thing  m  thb 
story? 

P.    The  way  the  little  Boy  took  care  of  Jane. 

P.  The  friendly  Robins.  All  the  animals  were  friendly, 
but  the  Robins  seemed  just  cheerful  friends  and  were  kind 
to  them. 

r.  I  have  here  a  book  with  some  pictures  of  old  wood- 
cuts that  were  engraved  for  this  story.  They  were  put 
in  some  children's  books  long  ago.  These  books  were 
called  Banbury  Chap-Books  and  these  are  the  pictures. 
(Shows  p.  37,  of  "Banbury  Chap-Books,"  Edwin  Pearson, 
Reader,  London,  1890.)  I  have  here  a  picture,  too,  of  a 
beautiful  piece  of  marble  which  I  once  saw  in  tiie  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  New  York  City.  The  sculptor  made 
the  Babes  very  beautiful,  didn't  he?  If  you  should  come 
across  this  sculptiire  in  an  art  musevim  you  would  know 
its  story  now,  wouldn't  you? 

My  Valentine 

The  rose  is  red,  the  violet's  blue, 
Carnation's  sweet,  and  so  arc  you. 
Thou  art  my  Love  and  I  am  thine; 
I  drew  thee  to  my  Valentine; 
The  lot  was  cast,  and  then  I  drew, 
And  fortime  said  it  should  be  you. 

(Given  in  "Nursery  Rhymes  of  England,"  HalUwdl,  p.  102.) 

("Honey"  is  sometimes  substituted  for  "carnation.") 

St.  Valentine's  Day  is  a  festival  day  observed  by  poets 
and  lovers  from  time  immemorial.  The  observance  is  more 
than  1600  years  old,  when  the  Christian  Valentine  was 
beaten  by  clubs  and  beheaded,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
heathen  festival  of  love  and  purification. 

Valentines  were  eitiier  of  chance  or  choice,  the  first 
person  seen  by  a  man  or  woman  on  St.  Valentine's  morning, 
and  such  as  were  drawn  by  lot.  Lady  Valentines  were 
honored,  not  by  anonymous  verses,  but  by  substantial 
gifts.  The  Duke  of  York  gave  Miss  Stewart,  his  Valentine, 
a  jewel  of  800  poimds  in  value;  and  in  1667  Lord  Mande- 
ville,  being  her  Valentine,  gave  her  a  ring  worth  300  poimds. 
A  gentieman,  drawn  as  a  Valentine,  would  have  been 
considered  shabby  not  to  accept  the  honor  and  responsi- 
bility. "This  morning,  caUed  up  by  Mr.  Hill,  who  my 
Wife  thought  had  come  to  be  her  Valentine,  she  it  seems 
having  drawn  him,  but  it  proved  not." 

In  the  17th  century  St.  Francis  de  Sales  severely  forbade 
the  custom  of  Valentines.  To  abolish  it  he  changed  it- 
into  giving  billets  with  the  names  of  certain  saints  for  them 
to  honor  and  imitate. 

In  1667  the  fashion  first  grew  of  using  the  modem 
epistolary  valentine.  Pepys,  in  his  "Diary"  says,  "I  do 
first  observe  the  fashion  of  drawing  of  mottoes  as  well  as 
names;  so  that  Pierce,  who  drew  my  Wife's,  did  draw  also 
a  motto  *most  courteous  and  most  fair';  which  as  it  may 
be  used  or  an  anagram  made  upon  each  name,  might  be 
very  pretty." 

The  selection  given  above  was  one  of  the  most  usual 
forms  for  a  valentine. 

Three  Jovial  Welshmen* 

(Given,  with  some  changes,  in  ''Mother  Goose/*  Wheder,  and  in 
"The  Children's  First  Book  of  Poetry,"  E,  K,  Baker.  A  very  inter- 
esting song,  derived  from  this  rhyme,  is  given  in  "Games  and  Songs 
of  American  Children,"  W.  W.  Newell,  Harper's,  p.  97.) 


*Music  and  words  on  page  26. 
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Three  Jovial  Welshmen 


Con  spirito. 


There    were  Qnree  jo  -  Ttal 


An  English  Ballad 
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Welsh -men,     As        I     have  heard  men       say. 


And        they  would  go     a    - 
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HR.  boys.  Up    -     on      St      Da-vid's     Day.  And  all    the    day      the 
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hunt  -  ing^,  boys,  Up    -     on      St      Da-vid's     Day.  And  all    the    day      they 
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ant-ed.      But     no-thinircouldthey   find.  Ex-  cept   a    ship  a  •     sail-inr.    A- 


sail -'ing^  with  the       wind.       And     a  -    hunt-ing:        they   did  go. 


One  said  it  surely  was  a  ship, 

The  second  he  said,  Nay; 
The    third    declared    it    was    a 
house 

With  the  chimney  blown  away. 
Then  all  the  night  they  hunted. 

And  nothing  could  they  find, 
Except  the  moon  a-gliding, 

A-gliding  with  the  wind. 
And  a-hunting  they  did  go. 

One  said  it  surely  was  the  moon. 
The  second  he  said,  Nay; 


The  third  declared  it  was  a 
cheese, 
The  half  o*t  cut  away. 
Then  all  day  next  they  hunted, 
And  nothing  could  they  find, 
Except  a  hedgehog  in  a  bush, 
And  that  they  left  behind. 
And  a-himtmg  they  did  go. 

One  said  it  was  a  hedgehog. 
The  second  he  said.  Nay; 

The  third,  it  was  a  pincu^on, 
The  pins  stuck  in  wrong  way. 


Then  all  next  night  they  hunted, 
And  nothing  could  they  find, 

Except  a  hare  in  a  turnip  field. 
And  that  they  left  behind. 
And  a-hunting  they  did  go. 

One  said  it  surely  was  a  hare, 
The  second  he  said.  Nay; 

The  third,  he  said  it  was  a  calf, 
And  the  cow  had  run  away. 

Then  all  next  day  they  hunted. 
And  nothing  coiUd  they  find, 

But  one  owl  in  a  hoUy-tree, 


And  that  they  left  behind,    g 
And  a-hunting  th^  did  go. 

One  said  it  surely  was^an  owl. 

The  second  he  said,  Nay; 
The  third  said  'twas  an  aged  man 

Whose  beard  was  growing  gray« 
Then  all  three  jovial  Welshmen 

Came  riding  home  at  last, 
"For  three  da3rs  we  have  nothinir 
killed. 

And  never  broke  our  fast!** 
And  a-hunting  they  dkl  go. 
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The  Babes  in  the  Wood 
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My    dear,    do    you    know    how    a       long    time  a  -  go       Two    poor    lit  -  tie    chil  -  dren    whose    names    I  don't    know.  Were 
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And  when  it  was  night,  so  sad  was  their  plight^ 
The  tun  k  went  down,  and  the  moon  gave  no  light; 
They  sobbed  and  thejf  sighed,  and  they  bitterl;^  cried, 
And  the  poor  little  tlungs  they  lay  down  and  cued. 
Poor  babes  in  the  wood,  etc. 


And  when  they  were  dead,  the  robins  so  red 
wber 


Brought  strawberry-leaves  and  over  them  spread; 

And  all  the  day  lon^,  the  branches  among. 

They  moumfuUv  chirruped,  and  sang  them  this  song; 

'Poor  babes  in  the  wood,"  etc. 
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Home  Geography  for  the  Third  and  Fourth 

Grades 


Lucy  M.  Dunigan 


THE  first  geography  that  should  be  taught  to  the 
child  is  Home  Geography.  By  means  of  home 
geography  the  child's  mind  is  stored  with  concrete 
information  with  which  he  can  afterward  relate 
the  new  and  otherwise  unappreciated  facts,  which  he 
will  learn  of  unknown  places.  Better  text-books  and  a 
wealth  of  supplementary  reading  are  aids  to  the  teaching 
of  geography.  With  emphasis  shifted  from  facts,  to  the 
causal  relation  between  facts,  an  exercise  which  once  was 
a  draft  upon  the  memory  alone,  has  now  become  a  cultural 
force,  wUch  trains  the  mind  to  habits  of  reasoning  which 
will  be  of  lifelong  value. 

Home  geography  is  not  a  text-book  subject.  The  local 
environment  of  each  school  makes  imiformity  impossible. 
Each  teacher  must  organize  the  material  to  fit  the  needs 
of  her  coDMnunity.  There  are,  however,  general  princi- 
ples which  help  us  not  only  to  define  the  Umits  of  home 
geography,  but  to  present  it  to  the  children  in  a  logical 
manner. 

Everything  in  the  course  shoxild  be  truly  geographical. 
In  order  to  stress  the  geographical  facts  one  must  know 
Just  what  constitutes  geography.  Some  say  that  geography 
IS  a  "Study  of  the  Earth  as  die  Home  of  Man.''  Others 
say  the  emphasis  should  be  put  upon  the  hmnan  element 
and  define  it  as  "A  Study  of  Man  in  his  Home,  the  Earth." 

There  are  two  classes  of  topics  into  which  home  geog- 
raphy should  be  grouped.  These  are  the  social  topics 
and  the  ph3rsical  topics.  A  child  miist  know  life  relations 
and  the  interdependence  of  one  family  upon  another. 
He  should  know  what  this  conmiunity  supplies  the  outside 
world,  and  for  what  it  miist  depend  upon  other  countries 
and  other  conmiimities,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  physical  topics  call  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  earth. 

The  home  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  social  topics,  which 

should  be  studied,  because  it  furnishes  concrete  illustrations 

of  many  of  the  phases  of  geography.    The  town,  city  or 

coimty  community  in  which  the  family  resides  forms  a 

'  second  social  topic. 

Physical  topics  call  for  outside  work  and  for  this  reason 
riiany  field  trips  should  be  planned  for  the  home  geography 
class.  Children  should  be  led  to  see  that  which  is  near 
them  first,  and  then  advance  into  the  foreign  fields. 

The  following  course  consists  of  the  study  of  the  three 
necessities  of  life,  namely,  shelter,  food  and  clothing. 

\  Rapeer — ^Teaching  Elementaiv  School  Subjects 

'  Freeman— Tht  Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches 

I  Klapper— The  Teaching  of  Geography 

Morris — Home  Life  in  all  Lands 
1  Carpenter — Geographical  Readers^  . 
\  Adams — Commercial  Geography 
'  Andrews — Seven  Little  Sisters 

Dodge  and  Kirchwey    The  teaching  of   Geography   in   Elementary 
Schools 

Charters — ^The  Teaching  of  the  Common  Branches 

Fairbanks — Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades. 

'  I    The  Home. 

1    Name  the  district  in  which  you  live.    Show  a  map. 
Make  one  on  the  sand  table.    Draw  one  on  the  board. 

^  Help  the  children  to  interpret  the  map.  State  what 
this  district  was  former^.  (Farm  land,  park,  etc.) 
Tell  the  direction  of  your  home  from  vour  school. 
Name  the  direction  toward  which  you  walk  when  you 
come  to  schooL  On  the  mjEtp  of  uie  district  find  the 
street  on  which  you  Uve.  Always  teach  directions 
out-of-doors. 


1  Size  and  extent  of  this  district. 
Boundaries.  Take  field  trips  to  the  boundaries. 
Observe  the  way  streets  are  paved,  if  they  are 
paved,  and  notice  that  they  are  higher  in  the 
center.  Give  reason  for  this.  Visit  park  if  there 
is  one,  and  notice  physical  features  (gently  roUfaig 
land,  large  trees,  etc).  See  factories,  foimdries, 
hospitals,  freight  depots,  raibroads,  public  build- 
ings, churches,  cemeteries,  car  lines,  storage 
houses,  lots  for  private  or  commimity  gardens, 
etc.  Visit  stores.  Visit  places  of  historical  in- 
terest. 

2    Home  m  your  city. 

1    Make  a  definite  study  of  your  dty. 
1    Location,    size,  number  of  school  districts. 
Compare  its  present  size  with  that  of  several 
years'  ago.    Give  reason  for  its  growth.     List 
these. 

1  Located  near  coal  or  iron  fields. 

2  Roads  were  here  to  omnect  the  farms 

and  nearby  villages. 

3  Railroads.    Name   the   roads  running 

into  your  city. 

4  Trolley  lines  that  connect  the  city  with 

villages,  towns  and  larger  nearby  cities. 

5  Mail,  tel^aph  and  wireless  systems. 

6  Stores  to  supply  the  necessities  of  life. 

7  Industries  fliat  attract  the  people. 

1  List  these.  It  is  interesting  and  help- 
ful for  each  child  to  tell  the  kind  of 
work  his  father  does,  such  as  gardening, 
farming,  mining,  manufacturing,  rau- 
roading,  etc. 

2  Summarize  industries  and  fix  in  the 
QCiinds  of  the  children  that  their  city 
has  these  mdustries  because  it  can 
supply  the  following: 

1  Power. 

2  Labor. 

3  Raw  material. 
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Amusements:  Beautiful  natural  parks 
that  are  free  to  the  public.  Golf  links 
and  tennis  courts.  Community  play- 
grounds. Rivers  or  lakes  where  people 
can  camp  and  fish. 

Museums. 

Libraries. 


n    Materials  needed  to  build  your  home  and  furnish  it. 

1  Clay  for  bricks.  Study  the  Indians'  way  of  making 
dishes,  brick,  etc.  Use  clay  during  an  industrial  lesson 
and  niake  a  Hopi  Indian  village. 

2  Kinds  of  lumber. 

1  Kinds  used  for  building  purposes. 

2  Kinds  used  for  furniture. 

(Study  the  African  Boy  Mpuke.  Find  out  how  his 
home  differs  from  yours.  Go  with  him  into  the 
forest  to  cut  some  of  the  large  trees  that  are  made 
into  beautiful  furniture.  See  a  separate  outline 
for  this.) 

3  Carpets.  (Study  Kanana  the  Arabian  Boy.  Find 
out  how  his  mother  makes  the  rugs.  Compare  his 
tent  with  your  home.    See  separate  outline  for  thfa.) 
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in    Food 

1  List  products  used  for  food  that  are  raised  near  your 
home. 

1  Home  gardens.  When  started?  Preparation  of 
the  ground.  Soil  ready  for  seed.  Planting. 
Cultivation  and  care  during  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  Harvesting.  Consumption.  Market 
Sale  or  exchange  of  the  surplus. 

1    Usefulness  of  this  garden  to  the  outside  world. 

2  Conmiimity  gardens. 

2  Truck  farms. 

1  Called  market  gardens. 

2  Location  near  t]be  city,  away  from  the  districts 
of  high  taxation,  where  the  market  for  the  produce 
is  easily  accessible  in  a  short  time.  Easy  and 
quick  transportation. 

3  Methods  of  cultivation.  Compare  with  home 
gardens. 

4  Problems  of  labor  and  problems  of  skill. 

5  The  part  the  truck  gardens  play  in  supplying  the 
large  cities  with  vegetables  and  fruits.  Grardens 
of  the  South  send  us  early  vegetables,  and  send 
them  earlier  than  we  could  produce  them  at  home. 
Later  the  districts  far  to  the  north  of  us  send  the 
fresh  v^;etables  that  are  in  season  there,  so  that 
our  season  for  fresh  vegetables,  strawberries,  etc., 
begins  earlier  and  is  prolonged  imtil  later  than  we 
C3Xi  raise  the  same  products  at  home. 

3  Dairy  farms. 

1  Location  near  the  city.  Why?  List  products  from 
this  fann  that  will  not  keep.  Those  that  will  keep. 
Sometimes  cheese  and  butter  will  keep  a  long  time. 
(Study  the  home  and  industries  of  Heidi  the  Swiss 
maiden.) 

4  The  large  farm.    List  the  products  raised. 

1  The  economy  of  having  a  well-balanced  farm. 

2  Location  away  from  Sie  cities  but  where  the 
transportation  is  good. 

3  Size. 

4  Methods  of  fertilizing  and  preparing  the  soil, 
pkmting,  harvresting  and  disposing  of  crops. 

1  Good  roads,  how  prepared  and  cared  for, 
funds  secured  to  keep  roads  in  repair,  co- 
operation of  neighbors,  commtmity  spirit  even 
in  isolated  r^ons. 

2  Animals  rais^  on  a  large  farm  that  are  used 
for  food:  Cattle,  sheep,  hogs.  Fowl  used 
for  food:  Chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys. 
Animals  used  to  carry  food  to  us:  Horses 
and  mules. 

(Go  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  See  the  water 
buffalo,  the  pony  and  Chinese  coolies  that 
are  used  there  for  beasts  of  burden.) 

5  List  the  food  that  comes  to  us  from  foreign  lands. 

1  Tea  from  Japan. 

2  Coffee  and  cacao  from  South  America. 

3  Tropical  fruits. 

IV    Clothing 

1  Wool  comes  from  the  pelt  of  sheep.  Sheep  raised  for 
wool  need  a  different  geographic  environment  from 
those  raised  for  meat.  Different  varieties  of  wool  need 
different  geogmphic  conditions.  (See  Kanan  the 
Arabian  Boy.  Find  out  how  he  helped  to  raise  the 
sheep  that  give  us  the  fine  wool  that  is  raised  on  the 
mai^  of  the  desert  Make  a  type  study  of  wool. 
Correlate  it  with  history  and  literature.) 

2  Cotton. 

3  Silk.  See  separate  outline  of  France  aiyl  study  this 
country  that  sends  us  silk.  Find  out  why  less  of  the 
silk  making  is  done  in  the  homes  than  formerly. 

4  Linen. 

5  Furs.    These  come  from  our  north  and  Siberia. 


V    Summary.    All  nations  and  people  must  have  food, 
shelter  and  clothing. 

1  The  important  factors  in  bringing  these  nf^cessitics  to 
us  are: 

1  Agriculture. 

2  Mining  to  provide  coal  and  iron  for  the  mdustikl 
world. 

3  Manufacturing. 

2  Give  the  important  factors  of  each. 

France 

i    Take  a  trip  to  France,  where  Jean  the  French  boy  lives. 

He  would  be  called  John  in  our  country. 
n    Physical  features  of  the  country. 

1  Long  sea-coast  where  ocean  vessek  can  be  seen 
bringing  food  and  visitors. 

2  Network  of  rivers  and  canals  upon  which  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  travel  and  carrying  of  goods. 

3  High  moimtains  where  there  are  good  pastures^ 
beautiful  scenery  and  swifdy  flowing  rivers. 

4  Many  forests  which  are  protected  by  law. 

5  Fine,  well-cared-for  farm  lands. 
HI    Resources. 

1  Coal  and  a  little  iron. 

2  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  com,  sugar  beets,  potatoesL 
Orchards  of  apples,  pears  and  peaches  in  northcm 
France,  where  the  dimate  is  like  that  of  the  United 
States. 

3  Vine)rards,  groves  of  lemons,  oranges,  olives  and 
mulberry  trees  in  the  south. 

4  Clay  for  fine  china  and  porcelain. 
IV    People. 

1  Thrifty  and  love  beauty. 

2  Speak  a  strange  language,  do  much  gesturing  and 
taUL  fast. 

3  Very  polite. 

1  Tlie  boys  remove  hats  when  spoken  to  by  elders. 

2  Men  shake  hands  when  they  meet  and  again 
when  they  part. 

4  Very  fond  of  the  outdoors. 

1  Girk  may  be  seen  knitting  and  sewing  on  the 
steps. 

2  Women  clean  vegetables  outside. 

3  Tailors,  shoemakers,  etc.,  bring  work  out  to  the 
sidewalks. 

4  School  children  study  out-of-doors. 

5  Parks  are  used  all  the  time. 

1  Few  games  are  played.  Even  boys  walk  instead 
of  playing  football,  etc. 

2  There  are  booths  where  toys,  cakes  and  candy 
may  be  bought. 

3  Merry-go-roxmds. 

4  Punch  and  Judy  shows. 

6  Cities  are  kept  dean  and  beautiful. 

1  Fine  libraries,  churches  and  art  galleries. 

2  Paris  streets  are  iswept  in  the  morning,  swept  and 
mopped  at  night. 

7  Homes. 

1  In  the  cities  the  people  live  in  apartments  instead 
of  in  houses.  Stores  or  shops  are  on  the  ground 
floor.    Homes  are  on  the  higher  floors. 

8  Dress. 

1  In  the  cities  people  dress  very  much  as  Ameri- 
cans do. 

2  In  the  country  the  men  wear  a  cap,  blue  blouse 
blue  trousers,  wooden  shoes.  Women  wear  daA 
woolen  clothing,  white  caps. 

9  Food. 

1    Much  of  it  is  bought  at  the  public  mark 
where  an  auctioneer  sells  chickens,  eggs, 
tables,  fruit,  cheese,  live  rabbits,  oysters, 
and  frog  legs. 
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10    Education. 

1    Good  schoob.    When  a  boy  leaves  school  he 
serves  as  a  conscript  in  the  French  Anny.    Every 
boy  must  have  two  years  of  military  training. 
V    Industries. 

1  Farming. 

1  Many  small  &rms,  but  all  are  well  cultivated* 

2  Owned  by  the  common  people.  Nearly  every 
burner  owns  his  own  land  and  feels  that  a  part 
of  France  belongs  to  him.  Yot  this  reason  few 
Frenchmen  leave  France. 

3  Hills  are  terraced.    All  space  is  utilized. 

4  Men,  women  a&d  children  work  in  the  fields. 

6  People  do  not  live  on  farms,  but  in  small  villages 
nearby,  which  are  connected  with  the  farms  oy 
hard  roads,  lined  with  taU  trees. 

6    Houses  in  these  villages. 

1  Walls  are  made  of  mud  mixed  with  straw, 
white-washed  except  near  the  ground,  where  a 
coating  of  tar  keeps  out  the  (&mpn)ESS. 

2  Roofe  of  red  tile  or  thick  reels  of  straw  laid 
close  and  cemented  together  by  nature  with 
moss  and  flowers. 

3  Each  house  has  stable  and  outsheds.  Stable 
connected  with  house. 

4  Interior  of  the  house. 

1  One  room,  or  if  more,  kitchen  is  the  princ^>al 
room.  Brick  floors,  fireplace  at  one  end,  bed 
in  the  comer,  hams  and  sides  of  bacon  hang 
from  the  ceiling.  Loom  for  weaving  doth 
near  the  fireplace. 

2  Manufacturing.    In  the  cities  and  in  the  homes. 

1  France  sends  us  wine,  sQk,  fine  cutlery,  ribbons, 
made  in  homes  on  hand  looms,  lace,  lisle  thread 
gloves  and  stockings,  cambric,  clocks,  ^>ectacle8 
and  china. 

5  Fishing. 

1  Much  of  it  is  done  by  the  sea. 

2  Rivers  furnish  many  fish. 

Heidi,  the  Mountain  Girl 

I    Her  Home. 

1  In  Switzerland  with  her  grandfather,  high  m)  in  the 

mountains,  near  the  moxmtain  Falkn^  QP^dlcon's 
nest)  on  the  alp,  that  part  of  the  mountain  be- 
tween the  tree  Ime  and  the  snow  line. 

2  (tee-room  hut  made  of  logs.    Loft  used  for  a  bed- 
loom  for  HeidL 

1  Bed  was  made  of  new-mown  hay  covered  with  a 
heavysheet.    A  canvas  bag  was  used  for  a  coverlet 

2  Table,  chair,  bed,  fireplace,  where  a  large  kettle 
hung;  cupboard  (everj/thinp^  the  unde  owned  was 
in  this). 

3  Sheds  for  the  goats  near  the  hut. 

4  Surrounded  by  taU  fir  trees. 

n  Food. 

1  Toasted  cheese. 

2  Thick  slices  of  rye  bread  and  butter  made  from  goat's 
milk. 

3  Milk. 

4  Dried  meat. 

6  Chestnuts,  raw  boiled,  roasted. 
in  Ck>thing. 

1    Heidi  —  barefoot,  barehead,  in  summer,  coarse  dress 

apron  to  cover  dress. 
3    Grand&ther  —  taU  Alpine  hat,  short  knee  breeches, 
heavy  ^oes,  tall  A^ine  stick. 
IV    Heidi's  playmates. 

1  Peter  the  goat-herd. 

2  Barla    (little  bear)    and    SchwanU    (little    swan). 
Schwann  was  white  and  Barla  was  brown. 

5  Chamois. 


V  High  tip  in  the  pastures  with  Peter. 

1  Goats  ate  grass  and  moss.  Heidi  gathered  berries 
and  flowers,  delicate  primroses,  blue  gentians,  golden 
rock  roses. 

2  Heidi  called  to  the  robber  bird,  perched  high  on  a  cliff. 

3  Goat-herd  whistled  and  the  goats  came  jumping  down 
to  him. 

4  Peter  milked  the  goats  and  gave  Heidi  some  milk  to 
drink. 

5  Heidi  called  to  the  sim  that  was  making  the  snow- 
peaks  red  and  her  voice  echoed  back  to  her  from  the 
rocks. 

VI    Occupations  of  the  grandfather. 

1  Rai^ng  sheep  and  goats. 

2  Making  butter  and  cheese. 

3  Wood  carving. 
Vn    Mnter  time. 

1  Too  cold  to  take  the  goats  to  pasture.  They  were 
kept  in  sheds. 

2  Roaring  and  rushmg  of  the  winds  through  the  fir 
trees  could  be  heard. 

3  Deep  snow,  sometimes  it  was  as  high  as  the  windows 
of  the  hut. 

4  School  dajrs  for  the  children. 

Mpuke,  the  African  Boy 

I    Race:  Black.   Savage.  Ignorant  of  the  civilized  ways* 
n    Appearance. 

1  Eyes  roimd,  shiny,  black. 

2  Teeth  whitest  pearl. 

3  Head  covered  with  a  mass  of  curly  black  wool. 

4  Lips  red  and  thick. 

5  SUn  black  and  shiny. 

6  Tall,  straight  people. 

7  Muscles  well  developed. 
m    Clothmg. 

1  Cotton,  brightly  colored. 

2  No  shoes  and  stockings. 

3  Ornaments. 
IV    Homes. 

Huts,  low  walls,  made  of  clay.  High,  conical  roofs, 
thatched  with  palm  leaves,  no  windows,  small  doorway 
faces  the  street.  One  room  in  the  house  used  for  a 
slewing  room. 

V  Settlements. 

1  Small  group  of  huts. 

2  High  wall  surrounds  the  settlement. 

1  Wild  animals  are  kept  out. 

2  Protected  from  other  tribes. 

3  Huts  nestle  in  a  grove  of  banana  trees. 
VI    Chief  of  the  village,  Mpuke's  father. 

1  TaU,  muscular,  well-buflt. 

2  Body  is  covered  in  a  ridiculous  fashion  with  red,  white 
and  yellow  chalk.    Looks  like  down  in  the  circus. 

3  Black  rat-tails  at  ^e  chin. 

4  Large  hat  of  grass. 

5  String  of  charms. 

6  Little  clothing.  Sometimes  this  consbts  of  girdle  isi 
pmeapple  leaves. 

7  Skillful  hunter. 

8  He  is  chief  because  he  is  brave. 

9  He  bears  many  scars. 

vn  Men  and  bojrs  battle  with  animals. 

1  Elephant. 

2  Panther. 

3  Cobra. 

4  Gorilla. 

Vin    Bojrs  have  mock  battles. 

1  Use  a  wooden  spear. 

2  Blimt  knives. 

K    The  elephant  hunt.  C^  r\r\rA^ 

1  Men  slip  up  on  elephants.)igitized  by  vnOOv  IL 

2  Shoot  bows.  ^ 
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3  Elephants  make  a  great  noise  and  run. 

4  Men  cut  and  skin  the  dead  animab. 

5  Women  and  children  bring  baskets  into  which  the 
meat  is  put. 

6  An  oven  is  made  in  the  ground. 

7  The  meat  is  baked  here  for  three  days. 

8  This  hunt  takes  place  during  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

X  Men  go  to  war  with  neighboring  tribes.    Why? 

1  Paint  faces  and  bodies. 

2  Women  and  children  are  biisy  sharpening  weapons. 

3  Boys  remainathometoprotectthewomenandchildfeQ. 

XI  Victors  bring  their  alhes  with  them. 
2    A  great  lestst  is  held. 

1  Cooking  is  done  out-of-doors. 

2  Food  consbts  of  baked  hippopotamus  meat,  baked 
dephant,  masiioc  pudding  (manioc  takes  the  place 
of  flourj.  Meat  is  put  in  earthem  jars.  A 
quantity  of  peppers  and  palm  oil  is  poured  over 
it,  to  inake  gravy;  fruit  pahn  wine. 

3  Men  eat  firat  Women  and  children  eat  that 
which  is  left 

The  Philippines 

I    Trq>  to  the  Philq>pine  Islands. 

1  Under  the  control  of  the  United  States. 

2  Longest  single  ocean  voyage  we  shall  take.  Fifteen 
days  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila. 

n    Places  of  interest  we  may  visit. 

Many  islands,  active  volcanoes,  hot  q>ringSy  many 
lakes  (some  sulphur-colored),  rivers,  snow-covered 
mountams,  forests  with  luxuriant  tropical  plants  and 
vmes,  where  we  will  see  strange  animals,  birds  of 
variegated  and  beautiful  plumage,  but  poor  songsters^ 
bteresting  dties  and  villages. 

m  People.  There  is  no  Philippine  nation.  The  people 
are  (Uvided  into  tribes,  over  eighty  in  number.  Speak 
seventy-five  ianguages. 

1  Civilized  people  near  the  coast. 

1  Men,  black-eyed,  black-haired,  brown-skinned 
working  men;  bare-footed,  dressed  in  pantaloons 
a^  shirt  of  thin  material. 

2  ^men,  lips  red,  hair  combed  straight  back, 
tbeth  blackened,  always  chewing  betd  nut,  a 
product  of  the  arnica  plant,  clothes  are  brightlv- 
colored  skirts  to  the  knees,  no  stockings,  sandals. 
Pina  cloth  handkerchiefs  about  the  neck. 

3  Children  wear  thm  clothes,  go  to  American 
schools,  learn  to  speak  the  English  language. 

2  Natives  of  the  interior  are  savages. 

1  Wear  no  clothing,  live  in  a  primitive  way;  villages 
of  huts  that  look  like  nests  high  in  the  trees  or 
on  high  poles;  tattoo  bodies,  black  woolly  hair, 
noses  flat,  lips  thidc,  dwarfs;  weapons,  bows  and 
arrows;  hunt  wild  goats  and  apes,  love  music, 
have  instruments,  flutes  of  bamboo,  guitars,  drums. 

IV^jEntmng  the  bay. 

1  A  little  bay  takes  us  into  the  shallow  waters. 

2  We  pass  through  multitudes  of  small  ships,  large  boats, 
canoes,  cargo  boats. 

'    1    Commerce  is  of  importance  there. 

3  Chinese  cooUes  are  seen  carrying  goods  to  and  from 
warehouses  near  the  shores.  (Hemp,  rice,  tobacco, 
sugar  cane,  going  out;  flour,  machinery,  dothmg,  army 
stores  coming  in.) 

V    In  the  dty  of  Manila. 
1    Transportation. 

1    Two  or  four-wheeled   carts  drawn  by  water 
buffaloes  or  goats. 

1  Buffalo  called  carabas.  It  b  ridden  like  a 
horse.  Used  to  plow  rice-fidds  in  water 
three  feet  deep.  It  must  be  allowed  to  wallow 
in  mud  and  ulster,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


2  Street  cars  drawn  by  ponies. 

3  Chinese  coolies  carrying  goods  on  bade  or 
in  wheelbarrows. 

2  American  busmess  houses.  (Drug  stores,  sta- 
tionery  stores,  lewdry,  confectionery  and  soda- 
water,  bakeries.) 

3  Houses. 

1  dose  to  sidewalks.  Two  stories  high.  No 
g^ass  windows  to  keq>  dust  out,  screened. 
Sometimes  03rster  shdls  are  used  for  windows. 
BuSt  around  a  courtyard,  where  there  is  a 
flower  garden  with  seats  akmg  the  walk, 
shaded  by  large  banana  trees. 

2  Lower  floors  used  for  kitdien,  servants^ 
quarters  and  stable. 

3  Upper  floors,  living  rooms.  Balcony  exteodt 
over  the  street 

4  Market  place  of  a  little  town. 

1  Sheds  and  booths  made  of  poles  covered  witli 
straw  matting,  along  narrow  streets. 

1  Women  and  girb  squat  on  low  mats  and 
sdl  goods. 

1  Vegetables:  oniony,  lettuce,  tgg 
plant,  cabbage,  potatoes^  peppet% 
squadies,  tomatoes  and  gau 

2  Edible  birds'  nests. 

3    Chickens,  turkeys,  duck,  fislu 
4,  Bananas,  cocoanuts,  betid  nitta. 

5  Flowers. 

6  Shoes  and  stockings.  Slqipers,  two 
beds  bad  weather. 

7  Bright  calicoes  and  shards. 

8  Girb  make  cjgars  and  sdl  them. 

9  Ddicate  pina  doth  handken^ieiB 
made  of  pmeapple  fil^re. 

5  Factories. 

1  Sugar  drying,  tobacco,  factories  yflnatt 
they  make  flat  bands,  straps  for  sandali^ 
ropes  for  harness,  and  dothes{>ins,  VOBt^ 
rattan  chairs;  bamboo  makes  oqM,  dippen^' 
tableware,  furniture. 

6  Amusements. 

1    Cock  fighting,  pcftiy  racing,  bicyde  zadng, 
playing  upon  music^  instruments.  itXi^oim 
carnivals  (en>ecially  at  Christmas  tune,  wbm 
weather  is  finest). 
VI    Native  villages. 

1  Homes. 

1  Houses  thatched  with  nipa  grass.  (House  seem- 
ingly on  stilts,  use  a  ladder  to  dimb  up  to  the  door.) 

2  Feeble  sleq>  in  hammocks,  code  and  live  oi^Kif* 

doors. 

3  Women  wash  dothes  in  rivers  with  water  to  their 
waists. 

2  Ctopn. 

1  Cotioanut  groves. 

2  Hemp. 

(3    Tropical  fruits. 

4  Sugar  cane. 

5  Rice. 

1  Fields  in  low,  marshy  lands  flooded  during 
planting  season. 

2  Cultivated  with  plow  that  is  a  ciooked  stick 
of  wood  on  a  handle,  a  piece  of  iron  on  the 
bottom  and  drawn  by  a  buffalo. 

3  Women  and  girls  assist  in  harvesting  rice. 
They  pound  husks  from  the  grain. 

3  Food.    Consbts  chiefly  of  rice.    It  takes  the  place  of 
bread  ajid  potatoes. 

1  Rice,  boiled  bulbs  of  the  bamboo,  fruits,  >^n^n<^^^ 
oranges,  lemons,  papayas,  limes,  pinei^ples,  figm 
grapes,  cocoanut  (Mother. and  sister  piaaia 
copra  from  the  dried  fruit  of  the  cocoanut    nons 
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copra  we  get  cocoanut  oil,  used  for  lamps,  in 

perfumes  and  soaps.) 
Vn    Forests  of  hard  wood. 

1    Cinnamon,  pine,  dye  woods,  rubber,  gutta  percha. 
Vm    Animals. 

1  Horses  are  all  furry  ponies. 

2  Cattle  small,  resemble  Jerseys. 

3  Caribou. 

4  Deer  (mouse  deer,  smaller  than  a  goat). 

5  Hogs  —  tame  and  wild, 

6  Monkeys. 

7  Python  (used  in  walls  —  eats  snakes  and  rats.) 

8  Chickens,  ducks,  rabbits,  goats. 

9  Poisonous  snakes. 

10  Parrots. 

11  Pigeons. 

12  Pheasants. 

13  Eagles. 

14  Lizards. 

15  Crocodiles. 

16  Alligators. 

17  Many  insects. 

1    Locust  plagues  visit  the  islands  every  two  or 
three   years.    They   come   in    swarms   by    the 
millions. 
IX    Storms  are  many  and  of  great  violence. 
'    1    When  a  storm  is  coming  a  signal  is  run  up  over  a 
look-out  tower. 
2    Crier  is  sent  about  the  streets  to  warn  the  people,  for 
roofe  of  houses,  as  well  as  loose  articles,  are  in  danger 
of  being  blown  away. 

Life  of  an  Arabian  Boy 

I  Kanana,  an  Arab,  a  Bedouin  Boy. 

1  Bom  upon  the  deserts.    Of  the  tribe  of  Beni  Sad,  of 
the  seed  of  Ishmael. 

2  ffis  father,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  was  called  The 
Terror  of  the  Desert. 

3  Appearance:  brown  skin,  black  hair. 

II  Desert  thought  more  of  making  warriors  than  shq>herds. 

1  Tliere  were  many  robbers  on  the  desert,  who  lived 
by  theft  and  plimder. 

2  Many  caravans  fell  into  the  hands  of  such  men  and 
perished. 

3  Kanana  refused  to  take  the  lance  when  he  was  old 
enough,  so  he  was  called  a  coward. 

1    No  name  was  more  bitter  to  an  Arab.    It  meant 
traitor. 
in    Customs  of  the  people. 

1    Boy  rolled  aroimd  in  the  sand  and  sunshine  imtil  he 
was  five  years  old. 

1  He  wore  no  clothing  but  a  twisted  leather  cord 
tied  aroimd  his  waist. 

2  For  five  years  he  helped  the  women  of  the  father's 
tent. 

1  Shaking  goat's  skin,  filled  with  cream,  until 
it  turned  to  butter. 

2  Watdiing  the  kedder  upon  the  fire. 

3  Drying  buttermilk  to  be  groimd,  into  flour. 

4  Digging  komma,  which  grows  like  truffles 
under  the  sand. 

•    3    After  he  was  ten  years  old,  for  three  years  the 
boy  watched  the  sheep,  goats  and  the  camels. 

4  Aiter  he  reached  the  age  when  Ishmael  was  sent 
away  with  Hagar  by  Abrfeiham,  he  (the  boy)  was 
supposed  to  drop  all  menial  labor  atnd  tSkt  his 
place  among  the  men  and  make  a  position  for 
himself  according  to  his  fighting  qualities. 

5  Few  occupations  were  open  for  a  boy  unless  he 
had  won  laurels  with  a  lance. 

IV  Every  year  for  three  months,  from  planting  time  to 
harvest  time,  the  Beni  Sads  encamped  upon  a  river 
bank  on  the  outsorts  of  the  Great  Desert. 


1 J  Five  himdred  tents  were  set  in  four  rows,  as  straight 
as  an  arrow  flies. 

1  Tents  were  made  of  goats'  hair  cloth. 

2  Tents  seven  feet  high  in  the  center  and  twenty 
feet  broad. 

3  Each  tent  was  divided  by  a  white  Damascus 
carpet. 

1  Men  occupied  one  side  of  the  tent. 

2  Women  and  children  occupied  the  other  side. 

4  Furnishings. 

1  Mats. 

2  Cushions. 

5  Favbrite  horse  and  most  valuable  camels  slept  by 
the  tent  and  the  master's  lance  stpod  in  the  ground 
at  the  entrance  of  the  tent. 

6  Field  of  ripening  grain  filled  the  narrow  space 
between  the  yellow  water  and  the  silver-gray  of 
the  desert  sand. 

V  Kanana  refused  to  take  the  lance. 

1  He  was  made  a  watcher,  sat  upon  a  perch  when  the 
grain  began  to  head.  He  remained  there  day  and 
night  till  harvest,  throwing  stones  at  birds  to  frighten 
them  away  from  the  grain. 

1  Women  brou^t  him  food  once  a  day.     It 

consisted  of  buttermilk  dried  and  ground, 
mixed  with  melted  butter,  dates,  etc. 

2  Women  renewed  the  supply  of  stones. 

VI  After  the  harvest  Beni  Sad  tribe  went  to  the  cities 
on  die  oases  to  tnuie  their  grains,  dates,  etc. 

1  Cities  protected  by  walls. 

2  First  camel  of  an  important  caravan  is  led  b^  a  man 
who  wdks  before  it  through  the  streets.  His  cry  is 
to  warn  the  people  to  clear  the  struts. 

1  There  are  no  sidewalks. 

2  The  beggars,  men  women,  and  children,  flock 
near. 

3  White  camd  generally  leads  the  way.  It  is  considered 
sacred. 

vn    Arabs  face  the  Holy  City  of  Mecca  three  times  a  day. 
Vni    Kanana  leaves  his  people  and  becomes  a  hero. 

1  His  turban,  a  large  piece  of  cloth  boimd  about  his 
head  with  a  camel's  hair  cloth. 

2  Coat  of  sheep's  skin  stitched  together.  A  Bedouin 
wears  this  coat  winter  and  siunmer.  It  is  a  protectioa 
from  the  heat  and  frost. 

3  Bare  feet. 

4  Shepherd's  staff  in  his  hand. 


Salvaging  the  Waste 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Hiser 

As  the  price  of  paper  made  itself  very  evident  in  the 
biUs  presented  to  the  school  board,  we  primary  teachers 
resolved  to  do  our  bit  toward  reducing  it.  One  of  the 
board  members  being  a  prominent  dry  goods  merchant, 
we  easily  secured  his  assistance.  His  clerks  were  in- 
structed to  sav©  all  the  paper  coming  from  the  ribbon 
bolts,  and  at  intervals  we  called  for  it.  All  lengths  and 
widths  could  be  used,  and  aside  from  doing  a  patriotic 
service,  we  had  the  added  satisfaction  of  a  far  more  liberal 
supply  of  paper  than  we  would  have  felt  justified  in 
having  purchased  for  us.     fcp>  ►  H? 

The  widest  adapts  itself  very  nicely  to  folding  and 
construction,  medium  widths  are  excdlent  for  copying 
and  practise,  while  even  the  very  narrowest  is  usefxil. 
We  made  both  foot  and  yard  lengths  of  this,  marking  the 
inches,  first  imder  supervision,  and  later  as  work  to  be 
done  independently  at  the  seat.  A  square  of  medium 
width,  hektographed  in  tiny  squares  with  two  selected 
crayons,  furmshes  fascinating  seat  work,  as  a  "perfectly 
boo'ful  checkerboard"  is  the  result. 
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Schoolroom  Decoration 

Eskimo  Poster 

Johanna  Holm 

The  center  figure  and  background  are  drawn  with  black, 
white  and  gray  chalk.  Draw  figure  as  shown,  almost  the 
height  of  tiie  blackboard.  In  the  rear  and  near  top  of 
blackboard,  shade  in  the  snow  with  gray  and  white.  Make 
thepart  representing  water  and  ice  darker.  Cut  out  icebergs, 
bear,  seals,  and  Eskimo  houses  from  white  paper;  £e 
walrus  and  whale  of  dark-gray  paper.  Cut  out  the  Eskimo 
on  sled  and  his  dogs  from  white  paper,  also.  Moimt  these 
on  backgroimd  and  shade  with  black  chalk. 

The  poster  shown  below  blackboard  is  a  portion  of  the 
Mother  Goose  Poster  Which  illustrates  the  most  familiar  < 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  as  "Little  Bo-peep,"  "Jack  and 
Jill,"  "This  UtUe  Pig  went  to  Market,"  "Jack  be  Nimble," 
and  so  forth.  The  figures  are  cut  to  line  from  black  paper 
and  moimted  on  gray  backgroimd. 

The  children  enjoyed  these  decorations  very  much. 
Some  teachers  have  scrap-books  or  other  picture  books  with 
which  to  entertain  the  children  mornings  before  school 
calls,  when  weather  does  not  permit  them  to  be  out-of-doors. 
The  decorations  as  shown  in  picture  proved  of  such  interest 
to  the  children  that  no  other  entertainment  was  necessary. 


Laugh-Don't-Cry 

Have  you  ever  seen  Little  Laugh-Don 't  Cry, 
That  gay  little  elf  who  lives  in  the  sky? 
The  next  time  you  stumble  and  bump  your  nose, 
Or  fall  from  a  tree  and  tear  your  best  clothes, 
Just  look  up  quickly,  right  into  the  sky, 
And  forget  how  badly  you'd  like  to  cry. 
Just  laugh,  though  softiy,  and  don't  even  frown! 
You'll  see  little  Laugh-Don 't-Cry  sliding  down 
A  yellow  sunbeam!    He'll  make  you  a  bow. 
And  say:    "Now  I  see  that  you  do  know  how 
To  call  me  quickly!    Cries  drive  me  away! 
But  laugh  and  I'll  come!    I  listen  aU  day. " 

—     Anne  Blair 


New  Settings  for  Old  Stories 

Mark  C.  Mills 

Although  chilclren  like  to  hear  the  same  stories 
over  and  over  again  it  adds  much  to  their  pleasure 
and  certainly  to  that  of  the  story-teller  to  be  able 
to  vary  the  details  from  time  to  time.  This  may 
be  done  by  changing  the  plot  of  the  story,  but  an  altogether 
easier  and  more  satisfactory  way  is  to  change  the  setting. 
Changing  the  location  of  the  story  from  one  country  to 
another,  or  from  tropical  Africa  to  Arctic  Alaska,  or  from 
country  to  city  will  do  this.  For  example,  in  telling  the 
familiar  story  of  "Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears,"  it 
may  be  told  one  time  with  a  description  of  the  bears'  home 
in  the  coimtry  and  another  time  with  a  description  of 
their  home  in  the  city. 

An  even  more  sunple  alteration  is  to  change  the  climate 
and  then  to  tell  the  story  with  all  the  variations  this  will 
brmg  about.  The  children  themselves  like  to  be  called 
upon  to  help  make  the  necessary  changes  in  familiar  stories. 
It  is  really  surprising  how  well  imaginative  children  enjoy 
making  up  their  own  stories  and  fables  if  they  are  given  a 
little  encouragement  at  the  start. 

If  it  is  desired  to  give  the  story  a  distinctly  educational 
bent  this  may  be  done  by  laying  the  setting  of  the  story 
in  some  foreign  coimtry  and  supplyingaccurate  descriptions 
of  the  country  and  the  customs  of  the  people.  CMdren 
who  are  old  enough  to  read  can  help  in  this  by  supplying 
facts  from  their  own  reading.  It  should  abo  encourage 
them  to  read  more  about  the  countries  of  which  they  have 
heard  in  stories. 

Another  source  of  story  material  may  be  foimd  by 
learning  somethiiig  of  the  stories  that  the  mothers  of 
different  nations  tell  thdr  children.  These  may  be  ob- 
tained from  miscellaneous  sources  and  adapted  to  particular 
needs  if  necessary. 

The  average  teacher  or  other  amateiu:  story  teller  will 
find  that  a  story  that  she  herself  has  invented  or  adapted 
can  be  told  much  more  effectively  than  one  that  has  been 
read  and  memorized.  The  children,  too,  will  like  it  better, 
and  if  allowed  to  help  invent  a  new  story  or  a  new  setting 
for  an  old  story,  will  get  valuable  exercise  for  the  imag- 
ination. 


The  Stoiy  Stand-Ups-Robinson  Crusoe 


Ruth  Ash 


In  studying  this  story  nothing  makes  it  as  real  to  the 
difldren  as  to  have  the  miniature  figures  that  can  be 
moved  aroimd  and  enact  the  events  as  thev  read  or  tell 
nf  them.  This  story  can  be  very  successfully  worked  out 
in  a  sand-table,  or  if  that  is  not  attainable,  a  table  ^op  will 
4tK  Small  sticks  can  be  gathered  to  make  the  fence, 
ladder  and  house,  and  the  arrangement  can  be  studied 
from  the  text. 

Directions  for  Maldnsr 

The  figures  for  this  Story  Stand-up  are  made  from  col- 
•red  paper  or  from  white  paper  and  colored  as  suggested 
kdow.  The  figures  are  made  double  so  as  to  be  reversible 
snd  that  they  may  stand  on  two  legs.  So  fold  the  paper  in 
the  middle  and  put  the  pattern  on  with  dotted  line  on 
the  fold  and  cut  on  outside  line,  thus  making  the  two  sides, 
except  in  the  case  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  where  a  single  paper 
11  used.    In  some  cases  where  the  legs  are  slender  it  is  best 


to  strengthen  them  wi)h  a  double  thickness  of  pi^)er  of 
cardboard.  The  bodies  are  pasted  together  about  halfway 
down,  the  laps  on  the  feet  are  bent  inward,  lapped  on  top  of 
each  other  and  pasted  on  the  bottom  to  a  small  square  or 
cardboard  so  that  they  easily  stand  upright 

Robinson  Crusoe  is  tan,  his  goat-skin  suit  white,  his 
umbrella  and  shoes  light  brown,  basket  and  hatchet  brown, 
gim  dark  brown  and  saw  gray.  Put  on  his  suit  and  shoes 
first,  then  his  basket  on  his  back,  his  saw  on  one  side  of  his 
belt  and  hatchet  on  the  other,  his  gun  in  one  hand  and 
umbrella  in  the  other. 

Friday  is  dark  brown  and  goat-skin  suit  white.  He  can 
carry  a  gim  or  a  hatchet  in  his  hand.  The  visiting  canni- 
bals may  be  made  by  using  the  same  pattern  but  leaving 
off  the  goat-skin  suit. 

The  cat  is  gray,  the  dog  brown,  the  parrot  green  and  the 
goats  white. 

These  patterns  can  be  used  very  successfully  in  making 
wooden  figures. 
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Supplementary  Reading  and  Language  Lessons 


The  Sentence  and  Its  Ending 

Iva  M.  Miller      ^ 

ACCORDING  to  the  ruling  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Grammatical  Nomendature,  appointed  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  name  de- 
clarative applies  to  all  sentences  which  tell  something 
without  expressing  feeling;  the  name  interrogative  appUes 
to  all  sentences  which  adc  something  without  expressing 
a  feeling;  the  name  exclatnatory  applies  to  any  sentence 
which  expresses  a  feeling  whether  it  asks  or  tells ;  thus  there 
are  two  things  which  a  child  must  know  about  every  sen- 
tence before  he  is  able  to  place  the  proper  mark  at  its  end. 
Does  the  sentence  ask  or  tell?  Does  it  express  feeling  or 
not?  If  it  expresses  feeling  it  must  be  followed  by  the  ex- 
damation  point.  If  it  tells  without  showing  feeling,  it  is 
followed  by  the  period.  If  it  asks  without  expressing  feel- 
ing it  is  followed  by  the  question  mark. 

The  following  form  a  series  of  lessons  to  present  the  sen- 
tence and  its  endings  to  children.  It  aims  to  be  simple 
enough  to  introduce  the  kinds  of  sentences  to  children  learn- 
ing to  use  the  period,  question  mark,  and  exclamation  point. 
It  also  aims  to  be  comprehensive  enough  to  be  used  as 
review  for  older  children. 

Li  the  exercises  the  technical  names  are  omitted.  Unless 
the  course  of  study  demands,  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
omit  these  for  the  younger  children.  For  the  older  diildren, 
the  explanations  given  above  of  these  names,  may  be  added 
to  the  lessons  by  the  teacher.  As  the  teacher  wiU  readily 
see,  our  old  friend,  the  imperative  sentence,  is  now  but  a 
part  of  the  declarative,  because  it  too,  tells.  The  present 
division  of  sentences  makes  punctuation  of  sentences  quite 
simple  for  the  child. 

Bob  and  Mary 

Bob  Father  gave  me  ten  cents  for  mowing  the  lawn. 
Come  with  me  to  buy  some  oranges. 

Mary    I  must  ask  mother  first. 

Bob    Do  you  know  where  she  is? 

Mary    I  think  she  is  in  the  front  yard. 

Bob    Do  you  think  she  will  let  you  go? 

Mary  Why  not,  if  I  ask  her?  Motier  is  good  to  let 
me  do  things  because  I  always  ask  her  first. 

Bob    Shall  I  wait  for  you  here? 

Mary  No,  go  around  to  the  front  gate.  I  am  sure 
mother  wUl  let  me  go. 

All  the  sentences  in  this  dialogue  either  tell  something 
or  ask  something.  How  many  sentences  are  in  Bob's  first 
speech?  Do  they  ask  or  tell  something?  Notice  the  mark 
at  the  end  of  each.  That  dot  at  the  end  of  a  s^itence  is 
called  a  period.  It  is  placed  at  the  end  of  sentences  that 
tell  something. 

In  Mary's  first  speech  does  the  sentence  ask  something 
or  tell  something?    What  mark  is  after  it? 

In  Bob's  second  speech  does  the  sentence  ask  something 
or  tell  something?  What  mark  is  after  it?  It  is  a  question 
mark  because  it  only  comes  after  sentences  which  ask  some- 
thing. Make  a  question  mark.  It  looks  something  like  a 
button  hook,  does  it  not? 

Does  Mary 's  second  speech  ask  or  tell  something?  What 
is  the  mark  at  the  end?  Does  Bob 's  third  speech  ask  or 
tell  something?    What  is  the  mark  at  the  end? 

How  many  sentences  are  there  in  Mary's  third  speech? 
Does  the  first  sentence  ask  or  tell  something?  What  mark 
is  after  it?  What  mark  is  after  the  next  sentence?  Why? 
Tell  what  mark  is  after  each  of  the  other  sentences  in  the 
dialogue?    Why? 

Now  copy  the  sentences  that  tell  something.    Be  care- 


ful to  put  a  period  after  each.  Copy  the  sentences  that 
ask  something.    Put  a  question  mark  after  each. 

The  dialogue  which  follows  is  written  here  without  any 
marks  at  the  end  of  the  sentences.  Copy  it.  As  you  write 
each  sentence  ask  yourself  whether  it  tdls  something  or 
whether  it  asks  something.  If  it  asks  something  put  a  ques- 
tion mark  after  that  sentence.  If  it  tells  something  put  a ' 
period. 

Be  careful  to  keep  a  straight  margm. 

Tom  and  Fred 

Fred    Are  you  going  to  school  to-day 

Tom    No,  I  have  a  bad  toothache 

Fred    A^e  you  going  to  see  the  dentist 

Tom    I  do  not  know    Would  you 

Fred    Yes    If  you  do  not  it  may  hurt  a  long  time 

Tom    Do  you  think  he  will  pull  it 

Fred  Is  it  a  baby  tooth  or  a  second  one  He  will  not 
pull  a  second  tooth 

Tom    It  is  a  first  tooth    Have  you  all  your  second  teeth 

Fred  The  last  baby  tooth  came  loose  yesterday  I 
pulled  it  with  my  fingers 

The  Invitations 

May    Ethel,  look  here  I 

Eihel    I  shall  come  in  a  minute.    What  do  you  want? 

May  Look,  here's  an  invitation!  It's  a  written  invita- 
tion to  a  party! 

Ethel    Let  me  see  the  letter. 

May  Why,  here  is  a  letter  for  you,  too !  It 's  an  invita- 
tion, too! 

Eihel    I  hope  mother  wiU  let  us  go! 

May    Of  course  she  will! 

Eihel    We  could  wear  our  new  dresses! 

May    Let's  ask  mother  now! 

Eihel    Yes,  let's  do  so! 

In  this  dialogue  Ethel  and  May  are  very  much  excited 
over  their  first  written  invitation  to  a  party.  We  show  how 
excited  they  are  by  this  mark,  1,  called  an  exclamation  mark, 
at  the  end  of  the  sentences.  The  exclamation  point  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  any  sentence  where  a  great  deal  of  feeling  is 
shown. 

Find  and  read  all  the  sentences  which  show  how  excited 
May  and  Ethel  are.  How  does  each  one  read?  Can  you 
show  the  feeling  in  your  voice  as  you  read?  The  exclama- 
tion point  shows  the  same  thing  when  the  sentence  is  writ- 
ten. 

Ethel  has  not  seen  the  invitation  when  she  first  speaks, 
and  is  not  yet  excited.  How  does  her  first  sentence  end? 
Why?    How  does  the  second  one  end?    Why? 

Copy  all  the  sentences  which  show  the  feelings  of  the 
girls. 

Here  follows  a  dialogue  between  Jack  and  Billy  on  Christ- 
mas morning.  They  are  very  much  excited  because  they 
have  just  waked  up  and  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  stock- 
ings they  have  hung  at  the  fireplace.  Copy  the  dialogue. 
As  you  write  each  sentence  think  whether  it  shows  feeling. 
If  it  does,  place  an  exclamation  point  after  it.  If  it  does 
not  show  feeling,  but  teUs  something,  put  a  period  after  it. 
If  it  asks  a  questions  close  it  with  a  question  mark. 

Billy  and  Jack 

Jack  Wake  up,  Billy    It  ip  daylight 

Billy  Shall  we  go  downstairs  without  dressing 

Jack  Of  course  we  shall  hurry,  let's  go 

BMy  I  can  hardly  wait  to  see  my  stockings-^  j 

Jack  You  go  first  down  the  styfg,^,^^^       ^jjOOQiQ 

BMy  My  how  dark  it  is  ^  y  ^ 
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Jack  Hurry,  we  won't  fall 

BUly  I  can  just  see  the  fureplace  now 

Jack  Just  see  those  stockings    They  are  fuD 

J3ffWy  They  are  stuffed  as  full  as  can  be 

Jack  Let's  empty  them  as  quickly  as  we  can 

The  Injured  Kitten 

Anne    Ben,  come  quickly.    The  kitten  b  hurti 

Ben    Hurt,  did  you  say!    How  did  it  happen! 

Anne  An  automobile  ran  over  her.  Poor  kitten,  how 
6he  cries! 

Ben    Isn't  it  too  bad!    Can  we  carry  her  to  the  house? 

Anne    We  must  take  her  home.    Will  she  die! 

Ben    Oh,  no!    I  think  it  is  just  her  foot 

Anne  Good,  there  comes  faUier!  He  will  know  what 
to  do. 

Ben  Of  course  he  will;  Don't  cry,  Anne!  I  am  sure 
we  can  help  her. 

Here  is  another  dialogue  where  the  children  are  very  much 
exdted.  They  fed  very  badly  about  the  hurt  kitten* 
What  mark  do  we  use  after  au  sentences  to  show  great 
feeling. 

Read  Ben's  first  speech.  Do  these  sentences  tell  some- 
thing or  ask  somethmg?  They  both  ask  something.  We 
did  not  put  the  question  mark  here  because  Ben  is  so  excited 
that  we  wish  to  show  his  feeling.  Very  often  we  use  an  ex- 
<Jamation  point  after  a  sentence  which  asks,  because  the 
sentence  shows  great  feeling.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  a  sentence  asks  something  or  tells  something,  if  it 
shows  much  feeling  we  always  put  an  exclamation  point  at 
the  end. 

There  are  several  sentences  which  do  not  show  much 
feeling.  Find  them.  Do  they  tell  something  or  ask  some- 
thing? What  marks  are  after  them? 

Copy  the  sentences  which  tell  something,  aiid  which  also 
show  feeling.  TTien  write  the  sentences  which  ask  some- 
thing and  yet  show  so  much  feelmg  that  we  use  an  exclama- 
tion pomt. 

Here  is  a  dialogue  between  two  girls  whose  mother  has 
gone  to  a  neighbor's  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  night  and 
the  girls  are  very  timid.  When  the  dogs  bark  they  are  very 
much  frightened.  Some  of  the  sentences  ask  and  some 
of  them  tell,  but  all  which  show  much  feeling  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  exckmaation  point.  Copy  the  dialogue,  put- 
ting in  the  marks  which  have  been  omitted. 

Mark  the  sentences  wtdch  ask,  but  which  are  followed  by 
an  exclamation  pomt  because  they  show  feeling. 

Be  careful  to  keep  a  straight  margin. 

The  Frightened  Girls 

Fanni:    What  is  the  matter  with  Bingo 

Faye    Can  a  burglar  be  about 

Faye    Oh  I  don't  think  so 

Fannie    What  else  can  make  him  bark 

Faye    When  will  mother  come' home 

Fannie    She's  been  gone  a  long  time  ahready 

Faye    Let's  call  Mrs,  Smith 

Fannie    I'd  hate  to  do  that 

Faye    There  is  some  one  on  the  porch  now 

Fannie    What  shall  we  do 

Faye    Who  can  it  be 

Fannie    Why  she's  here    It's  mother 

Faye    How  frightened  we  were,  mother 

Christmas  Eve 

It  was  only  half  past  six.  The  children  were  watching 
the  hands  of  the  dock.  How  slowly  they  moved!  Would 
seven  o'clock  never  come!  Bob  ran  to  the  window.  He 
could  see  no  one.  When  would  Unde  Robert  and  Aunt 
Ruth  come  with  the  children! 

The  children  tried  to  play.    It  would  be  so  much  easier 


to  wait  if  they  could  forget  how  slowly  the  time  was  pass- 
ing. They  tried  this  game  and  that,  but  they  were  too 
exdted  to  play.  Mary  looked  at  the  dock  again.  Ten 
minutes  had  passed! 

Do  you  know  why  the  children  were  so  exdted?  It  was* 
Christmas  Eve.  What  do  you  suppose  was  behind  those 
tightly  dosed  doors?  There  was  a  Christmas  tree.  Hie 
children  had  not  seen  it,  but  they  knew  it  must  be  a  big  one. 

What  queer  soimds  came  from  the  room!  Father  and 
mother  were  having  a  good  time  getting  it  ready.  If  only 
Unde  Robert  and  Aunt  Ruth  would  hurry!  They  could 
not  have  a  Christmas  tree  without  them. 

What  was  that!  Some  one  was  coming!  Unde  and 
aunt  had  really  come  at  last.  In  ran  the  cousins.  They, 
too,  were  very  much  exdted.  They  aU  danced  about  to- 
gether laughing  and  shouting.  When  Mary  looked  at  the 
dock,  guess  what  it  said!  It  said  only  five  minutes  until 
seven!    How  could  they  wait! 

From  the  story  above  write  the  sentences  which  ask. 
Some  of  them  are  followed  by  question  marks.  Tell  why. 
Some  are  followed  by  exclamation  points.    Tell  why. 

Find  the  sentences  which  tdL  Some  are  followed  by 
periods.  Tell  why.  Some  are  followed  by  exdamation 
points.    Tell  why. 

Read  the  story,  sentence  by  sentence,  saying  whether  each 
sentence  tells  or  asks  and  whether  it  shows  feelmg  or  not; 
as,  U  was  only  half  past  six  tells.  It  does  not  show  feeling, 
so  it  ends  with  a  period. 

The  story  that  follows  tells  about  the  Christmas  tr^ 
which  the  children  were  so  anxious  to  see.  There  are  no 
marks  written  after  the  sentences.  Copy  the  story,  putting 
in  the  marks.  Whether  a  sentence  asks  or  tells,  if  it  stiU 
shows  feeling,  it  must  be  followed  by  what?  If  it  only  aska^ 
it  is  followed  by  what?  If  it  only  tells,  it  is  followed  by 
what? 

The  Christmas  Tree 

The  dock  struck  seven  How  the  children  shouted 
Just  at  the  last  stroke  Unde  Robert  opened  the  tightly 
dosed  doors 

What  a  beautiful  tree  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room 
Candles  shone  from  every  side  Bright  balls  and  tinsel 
dangled  from  the  branches  Popcorn  strings  and  colored 
bags  of  candy  hung  from  top  to  bottom. 

Underneath  were  many  padcages  Could  they  really  be 
the  Christmas  gifts  There  were  big  ones  and  little  ones 
There  were  long  ones  and  short  ones  How  the  children 
danced  for  joy  tJnde  Robert  called  the  names  and  each 
child  came  to  get  his  gift  Such  shouts  of  delight  there  were 
All  the  chilcfien  were  very  happy  Their  fathers  and 
mothers  were  happy  too 

Would  you  like  to  have  such  a  happy  Christmas  time 

The  Christmas  Bircb 

Once  upon  a  time  the  birds  who  sang  the  Christmas  carols 
were  all  very  sad.  They  did  not  know  how  to  make  chil- 
dren happy  who  had  no  toys  and  who  had  very  little  to  eat. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  said  the  birds.  "How  can  we 
make  all  the  world  happy  when  so  many  children  are  sad? 
Our  singing  cannot  do  it  alone." 

Then  one  little  bird  said,  "Let  us  go  now  before  Christ- 
mas and  tell  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  who  have  many 
things.    Surely  the  dear  children  will  help  us." 

So  the  little  birds  flew  before  the  windows  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  had  many  things.  They  sang  sweet  songs.  They 
told  about  the  otfier  unhappy  boys  and  girb  and  asked 
the  happy  children  ta  help  them.  Then  the  little  birds 
flew  away. 

The  happy  boys  and  gii'ls  began  to  plan.  Few  of  them 
had  money  to  give.  Besides,  the  birds  did  not  want  money. 
They  wanted  something  better.  All  the  children  had  tojrs. 
Some  they  loved  dearly.    %^m  Sf^kM^^^^^^ 
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give  one  Very  carefully  he  wrapped  it  up  for  some  other 
child  who  had  none. 

What  a  Christmas  that  was!  The  birds  sang  more 
sweetly  than  ever  before.  The  children  who  were  poor  were 
happy  in  their  toys  and  in  the  love  that  each  child  had  sent 
with  his  gift.  Tlie  rich  children  were  happy  because  they 
knew  they  had  given  a  real  gift  when  they  sent  something 
they  loved  dearly. 

Were  there  ever  such  sweet  Christmas  carobl  The  birds 
sang  because  they  were  so  happy.  The  children  sang,  too. 
Soon  the  whole  world  joined  in  that  very  beautiful  song  of  joy. 

Copy  from  this  story  two  sentences  which  ask  and  do  not 
show  feeling.  Copy  two  sentences  which  show  feeling. 
Tell  about  each  one,  whether  it  asks  or  tells.  Copy  two 
sentences  which  tell  and  do  not  show  feeling.  ' 

Then  write  of  your  own  one  sentence  which  tells  and  does 
not  show  feeling;  one  that  tells  and  shows  feeling;  one 
that  asks  and  does  not  show  feeling:  one  that  asks  and  yet 
shows  feeling. 


Fables  for  Supplementary 
Reading 

Grace  Norton  Whittaker 
THE  WOLF  AND  THE  CRANE 

A  Wolf  had  been  out  hunting  one  day  and  had  caught 
a  fine  rabbit. 

**What  a  grand  dinner  I  shall  have!"  said  he,  as  he  sat 
down  under  a  tree  to  eat  it.  Just  then  he  saw  another 
wolf  coniing  through  the  woods. 

"There  comes  that  lazy  cousin  of  mine.  He  is  sure  to 
want  part  of  my  dinner.  I  want  it  all  myself.  I'll  eat 
as  fast  as  I  can.  There  will  be  nothing  left  by  the  time 
he  gets  here."  The  Wolf  ate  as  fast  as  he  coidd  all  the 
time  he  was  talking.  "Then  I  will  say  that  I  am  very 
sorry  that  he  did  not  come  earlier  so  as  to  dine  with  me." 

Alias!  the  old  Wolf  hurried  so  fast  that  one  of  the  bones 
stuck  fast  in  his  throat.  He  tried  to  swallow  it.  It 
would  not  go  down.  He  tried  to  cough  it  up.  It  would 
not  move. 

"Oh,  oh!"  he  cried,  "How  it  hurts!  Help!  Hel^! 
I  shall  die  if  I  can't  get  it  out  soon." 

Just  then  his  coudn  walked  by.* 

"Why  don't  you  help  me?  Don't  you  see  I  am  dying?" 
cried  the  Wolf. 

His  cousin  knew  that  if  he  had  not  been  so  greedy  he 
would  have  had  no  trouble,  so  he  said,  "Oh,  I  don't  think 
I  could  do  it,  and  besides,  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  my  dinner. 
I  hope  you  get  the  bone  out.    Good-bye." 

"I  think  I'm  dying,"  howled  the  Wolf,  "and  no  one 
will  help  me." 

Just  then  along  came  the  Crane.  "What's  the  matter, 
Friend  Wolf?"  he  asked.    "You  seem  to  be  ill." 

"I  have  a  great  bone  in  my  throat.  No  one  will  take 
it  out  for  me.  I  will  give  you  anything  that  you  wish 
if  you  will  pull  it  out." 

"What  shall  I  do?"  thought  the  Crane.  "I  am  sorry 
for  the  poor  fellow,  but  I  shall  have  to  reach  down  his 
throat.    What  if  he  should  bite  off  my  head?" 

"Please,  oh,  please  do  try  to  get  it!"  begged  the  Wolf. 

"I  will  try,"  said  the  Crane.  He  put  his  long  bill  down 
the  Wolfs  throat  He  pidled  and  pulled.  At  last  out 
it  came. 

"Outatlastl"  cried  the  Wolf.  "I  didn't  have  enough 
dinner.  I'll  go  now  to  find  something  more.  Good-bye." 
He  turned  to  go. 

"Here!  Wait!"  called  the  Crane.  "Where's  my  re- 
ward?   Yoif  said  could  I  have  anything  I  wished." 

"Reward!  Reward!"  howled  the  Wolf.  "You  had 
reward  enough." 


"What  have  I  had?"  asked  the  Crane. 

"You  had  your  head  in  my  mouth  and  I  did  not  bite 
it  off.  Is  that  not  enough?  Get  out  of  my  sight,  or  I 
may  get  my  paws  on  you." 

Away  went  the  Crane  as  fast  as  he  coidd  go.  "I  don't 
think  111  ever  help  you  again,  Mr.  Wolf,"  he  said,  "and 
you  may  get  into  trouble  again." 

Presentation 

a    To  classes  able  to  read  the  material  readily  at  sight. 

Material  Pictures  of  wolves,  rabbits,  cranes. , 
Methods  Name  the  animals  shown.  What  can  you 
teU  about  wolves?  What  is  their  food?  How  do  they 
catch  it?  What  does  the  rabbit  like?  Where  do  cranes 
live?  How  do  they  catch  their  prey?  Which  of  these 
would  you  fear?    Why?    Do  they  fear  each  other?    Why? 

•Our  story  to-day  is  about  the  wolf  and  the  crane. 
We  will  see  which  we  like  the  better.  (Pass  copies  of  the 
story.)  Read  silently  till  you  learn  what  the  wolf  saw. 
Do  you  think  he  was  glad  to  see  him?    Why?    Read  aloud. 

I  think  that  the  wolf  who  is  Coming  is  a  relative.  Read 
till  you  learn  what  the  first  wolf  plaimed  to  say  to  him. 
Tell  me  what  it  jvas.  What  do  you  think  of  him?  Yes^ 
those  are  all  good  words  to  describe  him.  Anna  may 
write  them  on  the  board.    Read  aloud. 

Read  silently  till  you  learn  what  happened  to  the  wolf 
and  who  walked  past  him.  Tell  me.  Do  you  think  his 
cousin  will  help  him?    Why?    Read  aloud. 

The  wolf  said  somethmg  after  his  cousin  went  past. 
Find  out  what  it  was.  •Tell  me.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  cousin?    Read  aloud. 

Some  one  is  coming.  Perhaps  he  will  help^the  wolf. 
Read  to  learn  if  I  am  right,  and  to  find  out  what  the  new- 
comer thought.  Tell  me  what  you  read.  Do  you  think 
the  crane  will  decide  to  help?    Why?    Read  aloud.\Hi  • 

Read  till  you  learn  what  the  wolf  did  as  soon  as  he  felt 
better.    What  do  you  think  of  the  wolf  now?    Read  aloud. 

Read  tUl  you  find  what  reply  the  wolf  made  to  the  crane. 
What  did  he  say?  Of  what  reward  do  you  suppose  he 
was  thinking?    Read  aloud. 

Finish  the  story.  How  do  you  like  the  ending?  How 
would  you  like  to  have  it  end?  James  thinks  he  would 
like  to  make  the  story  longer  and  have  the  wolf  get  into 
trouble  again.  How  many  like  that  idea?  Nearly  all  of 
us.    To-morrow  you  may  finish  the  story  as  you  like. 


or 


b    To  classes  requiring  the  presentation  of  new  words 
ideas,  or  both. 

Material    As  in  a 
Method     Follow  a  to  * 

Before  we  begin  to  read  we  must  study  some  of  the  hard 
words  that  are  foimd  in  the  story  so  that  we  may  read 
smoothly.  First  I  will  write  the  crane's  name  for  you. 
(Write  crane)  In  this  story  of  a  wolf,  he  meets  another 
wolf.  It  is  not  a  brother  or  a  sister,  but  it  is  his  cousin. 
Have  you  a  cousin?  Are  you  kind  to  him?  Do  you  think 
the  wolf  woidd  be  kind  to  his  cousin?  No,  he  wanted  all 
the  good  things  for  himself.  He  was  greedy.  Something 
happened  to  this  greedy  wolf.  It  hurt  hhn  so  that  he 
thou^t  he  was  dying.  The  trouble  was  right  here.  (Point 
to  throat.)  Yes,  in  his  throaL  If  some  one  cured  him^ 
what  do  you  think  he  would  do  for  them?  Perhaps  he 
woidd  not.  What  would  you  do?  You  would  do  some- 
thing for  them  or  you  would  reward  them.  Let  us  study 
the  words.  Jane  may  read  the  list.  (Drill.  Pass  copies 
of  the  story.)  Look  for  this  word.  What  is  it?  Look  for 
eadi  word  in  the  list.  How  many  did  you  find?  Read 
them  to  me. 

The  motive  questions  found  in  a  may  ,be  used  imless 
it  is  desirable  to  have  shorter  reading  imits.    The  other 
questions  may  be  added  as  desired.    Always  have  s^f  ^ 
diild  read  the  entire  story  as  an  ending  to  the  lesson,  o 
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A  Page  for  Story  Tellers 


The  Adventures  of  Bona  and 
Nello 

An  Italian  Fairy  Tale 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor  man  whose 
wife  died  leaving  him  two  children  to  care  for,  a 
little  girl  called  Bona  and  a  little  boy  called  Nello. 
They  were  both  beautiful  children,  and  their 
father  was  very  fond  of  them.  He  made  a  living  for  them 
by  going  into  the  forest  and  cutting  wood  to  sell  in  the 
town;  but  as  he  never  was  happy  when  parted  from 
them,  he  used  to  take  them  with  him  every  day.  They 
gathered  twigs  and  fallen  branches,  and  made  them  into 
little"  bundles  for  firewood. 

After  some  years  the  man  took  to  himself  a  secpnd 
wife.  The  stepmother  was  a  cimning,  wicked  woman, 
and  she  had  a  daughter  as  bad  as  herself,  and  very  ugly. 
For  a  time  all  went  well  enough,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
she  began  to  beat  poor  Bona  and  Nello,  and  to  grudge 
them  each  mouthful  of  food.  Nor  was  that  all.  She  grew 
so  to  hate  the  very  sight  of  them  that  she  began  to  urge 
her  husband  to  send  them  away,  saying  they  ate  too 
much,  and  were  naughty,  idle  children.  Of  course,  their 
father  would  not  hear  of  it;  but  when  month  after  month 
he  heard  his  wife  rage  and  scold  all  day  long,  and  saw 
his  little  son  and  daughter  ill-treated  and  unhappy,  he 
gave  way.  "Take  them  into  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wood,"  said  the  wicked  woman,  "and  leave  them  there. 
Perhaps  some  grand  gentleman  may  pick  them  up.  Ha! 
ha  I  ha!  At  least  it  will  be  a  good  riddance  for  us  poor 
folk!" 

So  one  morning  he  said  to  them,  "Come,  my  children, 
we  will  go  to  the  forest  to-day."  They  eadi  took  a  piece 
of  bread  for  their  dinner,  and  set  off  merrily,  glad  to  be 
out  of  .reach  of  their  stepmother.  On  the  way  they  met 
a  man  selling  lupins.  "Give  .us  a  halfpenny,  father!" 
they  cried.  And  with  the  halfpenny  they  bought  lupins, 
ate  them,  and  threw  away  the  pods.  At  last  they  reached 
the  thick  woods,  and  their  father  said,  "Here  is  a  fine 
tree-stem  I  am  going  to  cut  down.  It  will  take  time; 
but  go  you  farther  along,  and  you  will  find  plenty  of  small 
wood.  _You  '11  hear  my  axe,  and  know  that  I  am  not  far  off . " 


The  children  did  as  they  were  bidden.  But  the  man' 
afraid  to  go  back  to  his  wicked  wife  with  them,  tied  a 
hard  gourd  to  the  tree-trunk,  so  that  when  the  wind  stirred 
it,  it  beat  against  the  tree.  This  sound  the  little  ones 
heard  as  they  gathered  sticks  all  the  day,  and  they  said 
to  themselves,  "That  is  father's  axe."  But  when  even- 
ing came  and  he  did  not  call  them,  they  ran  back  to  the 
place  where  they  supposed  him  to  be  working,  and  lo! 
he  was  not  there. 

Nello  began  to  cry.  But  Bona  said,  'Don't  cry,  little 
brother!  We  have  only  to  follow  the  track  of  the  lupins 
we  ate  on  our  way,  and  we  shall  reach  home  all  right. " 

And  so  it  was.  In  an  hour  they  were  tapping  at  their 
own  house-door,  and  calling,  "Here  we  are,  fatiber!  Let 
us  in!"  And  the  poor  man,  who  was  sitting  weeping, 
and  groaning  aloud,  '*It  is  dark.  My  children  are  alone 
in  the  woods,  where  wild  beasts  may  be  prowling  about," 
hearing  their  voices,  flung  the  door  open,  embraced  them, 
set  them  down  at  the  table,  and  fed  them  with  all  that 
was  best  in  the  house. 

You  may  think  how  angry  the  stepmother  was!  And 
she  was  very  obstinate,  too.  Every  day  for  weeks  and 
weeks  she  urged  their  father  to  send  them  away.  He 
refused  and  refused;  but  her  will  was  stronger  than  his; 
and  he  gave  in  at  last.  Again  he  told  them  to  come  with 
him  into  the  far  woods  to  make  fagots  for  selling  in  the 
town.  They  obeyed,  but  Bona  remembered  what  had 
happened  before,  and  filled  her  pockets  and  little  Nello  *s 
with  beans.  They  ate  the  beans  on  the  road  and  threw 
away  the  pods.  And  all  took  place  as  before.  Their 
father  sent  them  farther  and  farther  into  the  wood,  saying 
he  was  going  to  hew  down  a  great  tree-stump.  He  tied 
the  hard  gourd  to  the  stump.  It  stirred  in  the  wind,  and 
he  slunk  away  home,  ashamed,  while  they  worked  blithely 
all  day  long.  In  the  evening  they  came  back  to  the  place 
where  they  had  left  their  father.  No  father  there!  Little 
Nello  began  to  cry;  but  his  sister  said,  "Do  not  cry, 
little  brother.  We'll  find  the  way  back  very  easily.  We 
have  but  to  follow  the  track  left  by  the  bean-pods."  So 
they  did,  and  reached  home  safely,  to  their  stepmother's 
wrath,  to  the  joy  of  their  father,  who  embraced  them,  set 
them  down  at  the  table,  and  fed  them  with  all  that  was 
best  in  the  house. 

But  do  you  think  their  ^siepmolhS^gaveS^^^  Not 
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for  a  moment  I  And  once  more,  at  her  urging,  did  their 
father  set  off  with  them,  and  this  time  to  a  still  darker, 
thicker,  farther  part  of  the  forest.  Bona  could  find  no 
beans  that  morning,  but  she  took  handfuls  of  bran  in 
her  pocket,  and  as  they  went  along  she  dropped  it  by 
the  way.  Just  as  before,  their  father  sent  them  farther 
on,  and  said  he  was  going  to  fell  a  great  tree.  And  just 
as  before,  he  tied  the  gourd  to  the  tree-trunk,  and  waited 
till  the  wind  stirred  and  it  flapped  against  the  tree.  Then, 
more  ashamed  than  ever,  he  slunk  away  home. 

When  it  grew  dark  the  children  returned  to  the  spot 
with  their  bxmdles,  to  find  their  father  gone.  Nello 
began  to  cry.  "Don't  cry,  little  brother,"  said  Bona. 
"We'll  find  our  way  home  quite  easily  by  the  bran  I 
strewed  along  our  path."  But  alas!  the  day  had  been 
very  windy;  the  wind  had  scattered  the  bran;  and  they 
wandered  about  the  trackless  wood,  getting  more  and 
more  more  bewildered  every  minute.  This  time  they 
both  began  to  cry.  At  last,  after  long  wanderings,  they 
sat  down  against  a  tree,  clinging  to  each  other  and  sobbing 
themselves  to  sleep. 

Next  day  they  tried  again  to  find  their  way,  and  in 
vainl  "AL,  but  I  am  so  thirsty  I"  said  poor  Nello. 
"If  only  we  could  find  a  little  stream!"  And  soon  they 
came  to  a  brook.  But  just  as  the  boy  was  stooping  down 
to  drink.  Bona  heard  a  voice  say: 

'*  Who  of  my  shining  water  doth  partake, 
Shall  change  at  once  to  glittering,  gliding  snake. " 

"Nello!  NeUo!  do  not  drink!"  cried  Bona.  "It  is 
evil  water.    Wait  a  little."    And  she  pulled  him  back. 

A  little  while  after  they  came  to  another  stream,  and 
NeUo,  who  was  thirstier  than  ever,  stooped  down  to  drink. 
But  his  sister  heard  a  voice  say: 

"Of  my  clear  water,  passer-by,  beware! 
Unless  you'd  turn  at  once  into  a  hare  I" 

"NeUo!  NeUo!"  she  cried.  "Do  not  drink!  It  is 
evil  water."    And  she  puUed  him  back. 

They  went  on  a  Uttle  farther,  and  they  came  to  a  third 
brook.    But  as  NeUo  ran  to  drink,  she  heard  a  voice  say: 

"  Drink  of  my  waters,  Bona,  as  they  run, 
Thou  shalt  be  fairer  than  the  moon  or  sim! 
But  from  my  stream  thy  little  brother  hold, 
Else  shall  he  turn  to  sheep  with  horns  of  gold! " 

"NeUo!  Nello!  NeUo!  Do  not  drink!  The  water 
is  evU!"  she  cried.  But  Nello,  who  could  restrain  him- 
self no  longer,  had  already  drunk.  And  lo!  on  the  instant, 
he  stood  before  her  the  prettiest  Uttle  sheep  that  ever 
was  seen,  with  white  curly  wool  and  twisted  golden  horns! 

"Oh!"  cried  Bona,  in  despair,  "if  it  has  come  to  that, 
I  may  as  weU  drink  too!"  So  she  stooped  down  and 
drank,  and  rose  up  the  loveUest  of  maidens,  fairer  than 
the  moon,  fairer  Uian  the  sim!  But  she  did  not  know 
the  change  in  herself;  and  to  her  Uttle  brother  she  was 
stiU  the  same  kind  sister  Bona. 

WeU,  after  wandering  lonely  and  tired  for  a  long  time, 
they  came  to  a  great  cavern.  They  went  in,  found  it 
clean  and  lofty  and  airy.  "What  a  fine  house  for  us!" 
cried  Bona.  She  made  beds  of  dried  leaves  for  them  to 
sleep  on  at  night,  and  in  the  daytime  they  gathered  herbs 
and  berries  to  eat,  and  played  the  merriest  games.  It 
was  a  fine  life  they  led  in  tiie  beautiful  forest.  If  they 
missed  their  father,  at  least  there  was  no  wicked  step- 
mother to  scold  and  beat  them.    And  so  years  passed. 

Now,  one  day  the  royal  hunt  was  in  the  forest;  and  the 
King  ptirstiing  the  game,  came  suddenly  on  a  beautiful 
maiden  who  vanished  at  the  sight  of  him  into  a  great 
cave.  He  called  to  her,  and  she  came  out  and  stood 
before  him,  /fairer  than  the  sun,  fairer  than  the  moon. 

"  WiU  you  come  with  me  home  to  my  Castle, "  he  said, 
"and  be  my  Queen?" 


"Yes,"  she  answered,  "if  my  Uttle  sheep  may  come 
too  and  never  leave  me." 

So  the  King  set  her  before  him  on  his  horse;  and  the 
chief  himtsman  took  the  Uttle  sheep;  and  they  aU  set 
off  to  the  King's  Castle. 

"Who  is  this  you  bring  home?"  asked  his  mother. 

"My  Queen,"  he  replied.  And  though  his  mother 
thought  he  had  acted  hastily,  she  saw  that  Bona  was  very 
beautiful  at  least.  Soon  she  learned  that  she  was  good 
and  clever  too:  and  made  no  objection  to  her  son's  mar- 
riage. It  was  celebrated  in  splendid  fashion,  and  Bona 
looked  every  inch  a  Queen.  But  wherever  she  was,  there 
was  the  Uttle  sheep  with  the  golden  horns. 

Now,  Bona, -was  too  good-hearted  to  bear  maUce.  She 
often  thought  of  her  father  who  had  loved  them  so  much 
before  he  married  their  wicked  stepmother;  and  she 
sent  kind  messages  and  gifts  to  him,  and  told  him  she 
was  now  a  Queen.  The  wicked  heart  of  her  stepmother 
was  filled  with  envy  when  she  heard  the  news;  and  she 
b^an  to  plot  mischief  once  more.  Taking  her  ugly 
daughter  along  with  her,  she  set  out  for  the  distant  Palace, 
where  she  was  welcomed  by  Bona,  who  showed  her  every- 
thing, and  took  her  in  to  see  her  own  room. 

"Why  is  that  window  blocked  up?"  she  asked 

"Because  right  below  it  is  the  sea,  and  my  husband 
thinks  if  it  were  open  I  might  fall  out  and  be  drowned. " 

"How  foolish!"  said  her  stepmother.  "Are  you  a 
baby?  Let  it  be  opened  at  once,  I  beg.  The  view  must 
be  magnificent!    I  long  to  look  over  the  sea." 

So  the  Queen  goodhiunoredly  caUed  her  attendants, 
and  ordered  them  to  do  her  stepmother's  bidding.  Then 
they  both  looked  out,  and  as  Bona  gazed  into  the  water 
the  wicked  woman  gave  her  a  push,  and  down  she  fell 
into  the  sea.  A  great  shark  was  floating  in  the  water 
at  that  moment,  and  the  force  of  the  water  carried  her 
right  into  its  open  mouth.  She  was  swallowed  by  the 
shark! 

Quick  as  lightning,  the  cruel  woman  led  hei  ugly 
daujghter  lo  Bona's  bedchamber,  put  her  to  bed,  and 
bade  the  maidens  teU  the  King  the  Queen  was  ailing. 
Then  she  hurraed  away  as  fast  as  she  could  from  the  Castle, 
and  went  back  to  her  husband's  cottage.  In  a  little 
whUe  home  came  the  King;  and  when  he  heard  the  news 
of  the  Queen's  illness  he  went  to  her  room,  much  dis- 
tressed. "What  is  the  matter  with  my  beloved?"  he 
said.  And  the  ugly  yoimg  woman,  turning  her  face  to 
the  wall,  said,  "I  am  much  hurt.  That  horrid  little  sheep 
ran  one  of  its  horns  into  my  eye  and  put  it  out.  Havt 
the  creature  killed  at  once!" 

Great  was  the  King's  wrath!  He  ordered  the  Uttle 
sheep  to  be  taken  down  to  the  lowest  dimgeon  of  the 
Castle  which  lay  imder  the  sea,  and  said  the  cook  was  to 
kiU  it  and  serve  it  upon  the  Royal  table.  But  a  sentry, 
placed  outside  the  dimgeon  door,  heard  a  voice  from 
within,  crying  out  in  piteous  tones: 

''little  sister,  little  sister  mine, 
In  dungeon  dark  T  lie  and  pine. 
And  soon  they'll  come  to  take  my  life; 
The  cook  is  sharpening  the  knife  1" 

Then  another  voice,  as  if  from  the  water,  answered: 

"What  can  I  do  for  thee,  brother  dear? 
Helpless  I  am,  though  very  near, 
I  grope  in  the  dark, 
Inside  the  shark!" 

It  was  an  astonishing  thing  I  The  sentry  ran  and  told 
it  to  the  King,  who  came  runninir  down  the  deep  dungeon 
stairs,  and  stood  where  the  sentry  had  been  when  he  heard 
the  voices.  In  a  little  while  came  the  piteous  voice  from 
the  dimgeon? 
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Projects  in  Primary  Grades    I 


A  Noah's  Ark  Project 

(Second  Grade) 

THE  motive  for  making  an  ark  came  when  Teacher 
made  a  visit  to  an  [orphan's  home  and  overheard 
the  matron  express  a  wish  for  a  Noah's  Ark  toy 
which  the  home  could  not  afford  to  buy.  t 

t  When  the  teacher  went  back  to  school  she  told  the 
children  about  the  little  folks  in  the  home  and  showed 
pictures  of  them.  Then  she  made  known  the  noatron's 
wish  for  a  Noah's  Ark  and  one  and  all  were  ready  to  make 
one. 

This  brought  forth  many  questions  as  to  what  an  ark 
was.  In  all  this  free  conversation  there  were  many  chances 
to  improve  the  pupils'  language. 

The  next  step  came  in  the  nature  of  literature.  For  the 
sake  of  those  who  had  never  heard  the  story,  the  teacher 
told  the  Bible  story  of  Noah's  Ark.  This  led  to  an  inter- 
esting discussion  as  to  how  the  children  could  make  the 
animals  and  the  ark.  Some  one  remembered  that  there 
were  pictures  of  animals  in  their  "Circus  Readers,"  and^ 
others  who  had  just  seen  the  circus  contributed  facts  about 
the  real  animals.  A  list  was  made  of  all  the  things  needed, 
the  ark,  two  lions,  two  tigers,  two  snakes,  etc.,  and  Noah 
with  all  his  family. 

Large  pasteboard  patterns  of  the  animals  were  cut  first, 
then  tihe  children  traced  these  on  thin  wood  and  carefully 
cut  them  out  with  coping  saws. 

A  group  of  about  five  youngsters  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  naake  the  Ark.  A  good  picture  of  an  ark  was  brought 
in,  then  the  teacher  helped  with  measurements  and  a  heavy 
paper  pattern  ark  was  constructed  first.  This  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  a  good  deal  of  measuring  and  for  many  number 
combinations.  More  number  came  incidentally  in  the 
construction  of  the  aiumals  by  pairs,  b  fact  nearly  all 
the  combinations  through  twelve  were  brought  out  in  this 
way. 

As  soon  as  the  paper  pattern  of  the  ark  was  satisfactory, 
the  real  ark  was  measured  on  wood  and  sawed  out. 
It  was  then  nailed  together  with  wire  brads.  Next  both 
ark  and  animals  had  to  be  well  sand-papered.  Then  the 
children  chose  the  colors  for  both  the  ark  and  the  animals. 


These  colors  were  listed  on  the  board,  and  for  writing  that 
day  each  child  copied  the  list.  Then  the  teacher  chose  the 
list  most  neatly  written  to  carry  with  her  that  evening, 
in  order  that  she  might  bring  the  right  colors. 

One  little  girl  expressed  a  fear  that  she  might  spoil  her 
dress  if  she  painted,  so  all  those  who  cared  to  made  simple 
aprons  to  protect  their  clothing.  Each  child  made  his  own 
pattern  from  paper  first,  and  then  cut  his  apron  from 
cheesecloth.  [^3 

The  next  step,  that  of  painting  the  animals  and  ark,  was 
the  most  joyful  part  of  the  whole  process  for  the  juvenile 
workers.  True,  the  pair  of  giraffes  had  rather  too  many 
black  spots  on  them,  and  ^e  tigers*  stripes  were  a  bit 
peculiar,  but  it  was  all  satisfactory  to  the  makers.  When 
the  paint  had  dried  thoroughly  each  and  every  piece  was 
carefully  varnished  with  a  hard  varnish  that  would  not 
come  off  should  a  giraffe  or  a  lion  find  his  way  to  a  little 
mouth.  '^ 

Then  a  new  problem  aroje:  the  animals  would  not  stand 
alone.  Several  boys  experimented  for  a  way  to  remedy 
this  defect,  and  finally  one  of  them  devised  a  stand  similar 
to  those  that  made  his  toy  soldiers  at  home  stand  erect. 

I  must  not  fail  to  mention  that  not  only  the  boys  but 
many  of  the  girls  worked  on  this  wood  work.  Other  girls 
and  a  few  boys  brought  in  pictures  from  Sunday-s<±ool 
of  the  way  people  dressed  in  olden  days,  and  then  proceeded 
to  make  garments  for  the  small  celluloid  dolls  (purchased 
at  the  ten  cent  store)  that  represented  Noah  and  his 
family  of  sons  and  their  wives. 

When  completely  finished  the  toy  ark  and  its  inhabitants 
were  securely  packed  in  a  wooden  box.  This  made  a  very 
simple  study  of  parcel  post  and  express  rates  legitimate. 

In  order  to  address  the  box  all  the  children  eagerly 
learned  the  correct  form  for  writing  addresses  (incidentally 
their  own  addresses,  too)  and  then  they  chose  one  of  the 
best  writers  to  address  the  package  to  the  Orphans'  Home. 
One  little  girl  suggested  that  they  might  send  a  letter 
telling  the  orphans  who  made  the  ark  for  them,  and  hoping 
they  would  enjoy  it.  This  gave  an  added  opportunity  for 
language,  for  the  letter  was  in  the  form  of  a  co-<^rative 
composition.  Th«:e  was  also  a  vital  motive  for  good 
writing.    It  so  happened  that  i|ijy^^uimpossible  t3/^<¥>%^ 
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the  best  letter  to  send,  so  the  children  themselves  counted 
out  to  see  who  shoidd  be  the  fortunate  person.  Then 
every  child  in  the  room  signed  his  letter. 

The  envelope,  too,  was  addressed  by  a  child,  and  I  am 
very  sure  that  the  receivers  got  no  more  joy  out  of  the 


simple  toy  than  the  givers  did.  Perhaps,  though  of  little 
consequence  to  the  children  themselves,  the  teacher  too 
experienced  joy  that  so  much  had  been  gained,  and  woidd 
stay  with  the  children  since  it  was  learned  with  such  intense 
interest. 


Language  Problems  Solved  in  Grades  III  to  VI 


Ruby  M.  PotU 

(Book  riffatt  xeterved) 


TX  TE  shall  all  agree  that  the  oral  work  in  Language 
Y  |/   is  of  the  most  importance  to  the  children  in  their 

T  ▼  adult  life.  How  to  train  pupils  to  think  upon 
a  given  or  selected  subject,  and  state  their 
thoughts  in  fairly  good  English  is  the  "bug-bear"  of  the 
majority  of  teachers. 

We  must  compete  with  the  "street,"  and  the  illiterate 
home,  and  to  do  this  with  any  degree  of  success,  we  must 
enlist  as  our  aUy,  the  most  fascinating  &ctor  of  child 
Ufe,  "iDlerest." 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  this  niay  be  secured; 
by  competition,  by  games,  and  by  action,  and  we  wDl 
consider  eadi  in  its  pkce. 

Since  the  oral  work  comes  first,  let  us  devote  one  day 
a  week  to  it,  say  Monday,  or  Friday.  Call  it  our  "good 
time"  class.  Allow  pupils  to  sit  together,  well  toward 
the  front.  Choose  an  interesting  topic,  and  let  those 
who  wish,  do  the  talking.  This  work  m\ist  be  spon- 
taneous. We  must  be  patient  with  the  shy,  and  wait 
until  they  want  to  come  forward  and  talk.  Very  few 
pupils  can  resist  tlie  lure  of  such  topics  as  these: 

1  The  funniest  thing  I  ever  saw. 

2  The  most  interesting  thmg  I  ever  did. 

3  The  best  time  I  ever  had. 

4  The  nicest  party  I  ever  attended. 

5  The  best  present  I  ever  received. 

6  The  person  I  love  the  best. 

7  The  best  picnic  I  ever  attended. 

8  How  I  would  build  a  model  city. 

9  What  I  would  do  with  a  million  dollars. 
-    10  The  best  book  I  ever  read,  and  why. 

11  What  I  would  do  if  lost  in  a  great  city. 

12  The  work  I  Uke  best,  and  why. 

13  TTie  play  I  like  best,  and  why. 

14  The  happiest  Christmas  I  ever  had. 

15  My  favorite  pet. 

And  so  on.  Any  teacher  can  think  of  many  others  that 
perhaps  will  appeal  more  to  her  particular  pupils.  Chil- 
dren are  egoists,  and  the  normal  child  is  ever  eager  to 
talk  about  any  experience  that  concerns  himself.  The 
shy  will  come  forward  in  time,  voluntarily,  if  not  pressed. 
Have  each  child,  as  he  recites,  come  to  the  front  of  the 
room,  and  stand  in  front  of  your  desk,  so  that  he  cannot 
see  you.  As  he  makes  grammatical  errors,  you  note 
same  on  scratch  tablet,  and  when  he  finishes,  you  ask 
him  to  correct  each  one,  as  he  does  so,  placing  correct 
form  on  the  board.  If  the  pupil  sees  you  write  these 
errors  he  will  become  self-conscious,  and  this  we  must 
avoid. 

The  follow-up  lesson  occurs  the  next  day,  and  here  we 
make  use  of  the  "game"  or  "play"  instinct.  We  place 
on  the  board  all  the  correct  forms  of  the  errors  made  in 
our  "Conversation"  lesson  the  day  before.  Our  list  might 
read: 

I  saw 

You  were 

They  were 

He  came 

It  was  I 


Any  teacher  can  make  up  games  to  fit  each  error,  and 
apply  to  her  particular  class.  Our  game  for,'  "Grace 
and  I"  is  as  follows: 

I  choose.  Earl  perhaps,  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  room. 
The  pupils  sit  together  occupying  just  so  many  seats. 
Earl  addresses  a  couple,  ''What  do  you  and  Janet  like 
best  to  di),  Mary?"  Mary  answers,  "Janet  and  I  like 
best  to  sew. "  Earl  answers,  "All  right, "  and  asks  another 
couple.  When  several  couples  have  been  asked,  teacher 
taps  on  desk.  Everybody  changes  seats.  Earl  t^dng  a 
seat  with  the  others.    The  one  left  without  a  seat  is  "it." 

Myvd^  King  has  published  a  delightful  book  on  "Lan- 
guage Games,"  which  I  purchased  from  the  Educational 
Publishing  Company,  some  years  ago,  and  have  fotmd 
of  inestimable  value. 

We  have  now  planned  for  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Let 
us  devote  the  remaining  three  da3rs  to  oral  and  written 
composition,  with  occasionally  a  theft  of  one  or  two  days 
every  two  weeks  for  technical  or  book  work. 

Take  the  presentation  of  the  story  first,  on  Wednesday, 
perhaps.  Select  a  story  such  as  children  like,  full  of 
action  and  with  a  moral.  The  best  book  I  know  for  this 
purpose  is  Baldwin's  "Fifty  Famous  Stories"  and  his 
"Thirty  Famous  Stories"  for  upper  grades.  Any  one 
of  these  stories  is  delightful,  and  children  love  them  all. 
We  will  select  the  story  of  the  "Blind  Men  and  the 
Elephant,"  page  130,  for  our  type  lesson. 

Pupils  close  eyes,  teacher  reads  the  first  sentence  and 
says,  "What  do  you  see,  Mabel?"  Mabel  stands  and 
sajrs,  "  I  see  six  blind  men  standing  by  the  roadside,  begging 
from  the  people  who  pass  by."  And  so  on  until  each 
picture  has  been  given  and  regiven. 

Now,  the  teacher  steps  to  Ae  board  and  says,  "Give 
me  the  word  that  suggests  the  first  picture  of  our  story, 
the  next,  the  next,  imtil  the  story  is  complete.  The  l&t 
for  this  particular  story  would  read: 


blind  men 

ear 

side 

quarreled 

tusk 

foolish 

tnmk 

leg 

Combining  the  study  and  recitation  period  will  give 
ample  time  for  this  lesson,  and  a  period  for  reproduction. 
So  we  print  the  titie  of  our  story  on  cardboard  and  call 
on  volunteers  to  tell  the  story,  each  one  who  recites  hold- 
ing the  cardboard  high  before  the  class.  Correct  errors 
as  on  "Conversation"  day,  and  make  note  of  same  for 
"Game"  day.  ^ 

Thursday's  lesson  will  be  dramatization  of  the  story. 
Unless  there  is  much  talent  of  extraordinary  ability,  teacher 
must  write  the  parts  out,  and  give  to  those  who  need 
this  exercise,  and  the  play  is  on.  How  they  love  this 
part  of  the  language  work,  and  how  they  will  repay  you 
for  the  extra  time  it  has  taken  to  write  the  parts  1  A 
littie  costximing,  of  course,  adds  to  the  interest. 

In  the  story  given,  a  yard  of  gray  outing  flannel  thrown 
over  two  tall  boys,  makes  a  very  good  elephant,  and  per- 
haps you  can  persuade  the  "bad  boy"  to  whittie  two 
tusks,  whidi  with  a  rope  for  a  tail,  and  a  folded  strip  of 
cloth  for  a  trunk,  will  make  a  most  satisfactory  elephant 
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indeed.  It  wiU  be  well  to  select  two  sets  of  actors  for 
each  play,  to  provide  substitutes  in  case  of  absence. 

All  parts  may  be  memorized  in  the  Reading  study  period, 
having  the  entire  class  learn  same,  if  you  choose,  and 
this  v^  provide  study  material  for  "sight"  reading  days. 

Friday  we  write  our  story.  Combine  study  and  re- 
citation periods.  Place  suggestive  outline  on  the  board. 
Ask  for  diflFerent  wa)rs  of  saying  the. same  action,  as: 

a  happened  to  put  his  hand. 

b  felt  only  of. 

c  took  hold. 

d  reached  out  his  arms. 

€  chanced  to  touch. 

/  seized. 

Ask  for  rules  of  composition,  titles,  margins,  paragraph- 
ing, sentences,  etc.  With  this  preparation  the  pupils 
should,  in  the  remaining  period,  do  justice  to  the 
work. 

As  they  write,  step  softly  aroxmd,  in  and  out  aisles, 
drawing  a  colored  mark  through  any  mistakes  you  can 
see,  and  have  them  corrected  ''on  the  spot."  No  amount 
of  correcting  after  school  can  equal  this  work,  because 
the  average  child  can  correct  his  own  mistake  quickly, 
and  by  hunself . 

I  have  a  rubber  star  and  ink  pad,  which  I  use  to  reward 
all  the  neatly  written  work.  It  is  an  incentive,  at  least, 
and  we  can't  furnish  too  many  incentives  for  children, 
for  they  live  entirely  in^the  present,  and  dearly  love  re- 
ward. Thus  the  written  Language  period  becomes  a 
quiet,  happy  one  to  the  pupils  and  teachers,  and  best 
of  all,  the  children  are  "prepared." 

The  papers  may  be  fiiiidied  before  the  period  is  up, 
giving  time  to  read  several.  After  all  have  been  corrected, 
place,  or  pin,  rather,  on  a  frame  covered  with  burlap. 
E's  first,  G's  next,  F's  last  and  the  others,  not  worthy 
to  be  put  up,  must  be  rewritten,  until  neat,  if  it  takes 
several  periods.  There  are  usually  four  or  five  of  these 
untidy,  poor  ^  spelling  pupils  in  each  room,  and  special 
attention  and  time  must  be  given  them  -in  the  begin- 
ning, imtil  they  learn  that  no  slip-shod  work  will  be 
accepted. 

We  have  now  outlined  the  week's  work,  and  omitted 
poetry  and  technical  work.  So  the  second  week,  follow- 
ing game  day,  we  will  combine  study  and  recitation  periods 
for  "Poems,"  which  we  have  learned  in  the  reading  study 
period.  We  will  have  a  lace  between  the  bo)rs  and  girls, 
keeping  score  to  see  which  side  recites  the  most  verses. 
Of  course,  we  must  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk  of  mean- 
ings, and  bring  out  the  beauty  of  certain  passages.  Above 
all,  we  must  select  poems  that  children  like.  We  might 
give  a  prize  to  the  boy  and  girl  giving  the  most  verses 
in  the  best  manner.  This  will  stimulate  home  study  as 
well  as  make   use   of  idle  moments  in  school. 

Thursday  of  this  second  week,  we  will  devote  to  the 
technical  work.  Outline  the  term's  work,  and  determine 
what  must  be  taught  in  this  period.  We  will  take  the 
subject  of  "contractions"  for  illustration.  Write  on 
the  board  every  contraction.  Line  pupils  up,  as  for  spell- 
dowp.  Explain  formation  of  contraction  and  its  mean- 
ing. Call  it  a  battle,  if  you  like,  and  give  each  pupil  a 
shot.  The  recitation  must  proceed  as  follows:  "Isn't 
is  a  contraction  for  is  not.  The  o  has  been  omitted,  and 
the  apostrophe  takes  its  place."  The  side  throwing 
the  most  correct  shots  wins.  If  pupils  cannot  remember 
the  order  of  recitation  place  these  questions  on  the  board 
to  guide. 

1  What  is the  contraction  of? 

2  What  letter  has  been  omitted? 

3  What  takes  its  place? 


Dealt  with  in  this  manner  the  technical  work  becomes 
a  pleasure,  and  any  teacher  can  thiuk  of  a  number  of 
races  to  fit  each  subject. 

The  last  day  of  our  second  week  we  devote  to  letter 
writing,  proceeding  as  in  the  written  composition  of  the 
first  week.  This,  only  after  the  form  of  letter  writing 
has  been  taught,  and  imderstood.  > 

.  As  a  summatry,.then,  6Ur  outline  for  two;weeks  follows: 

Monday  —  Conversation 
Tuesday  —  Games  to  correct  common  error?. 
Wednesday  —  Presentation  of  story  to  the  class. 
Thursday  —  Reproduction  and  dramatization 
Fnday  —  Written  story 

Monday  —  Conversiation 

Tuesday  —  Games  to  correct  common  errors 

Wednesday  —  Poems 

Thursady  —  Technical  work 

Friday  —  Letter  writing. 

Description  and  picture  study  might  be  taken  up  the 
third  week,  and  take  the  place  of  the  "Conversation  and 
Game"  lesson. 

And  remember,  the  only  lasting  benefit  of  the  lan- 
guage work,  to  the  pupil,  is  the  result  of  his  own  correc- 
tion of  his  mistakes,  and  his.  desire  to  improve.  Any 
method  we  may  use  to  this  end  is  so  much  pure  gold, 
for  we  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  these 
boys  and  girls  of  ours  will  be  out  in  the  woijd,  using  the 
weapons  we  have  furnished  them  with  to  fight  the  battles 
of  life. 


Creative  Return  from  Literature 

A  Monthly  Contest  Conducted  by 
Laura  F.  Kready 

CONTEST    LETTERS 

Primary  Education  oflFers  a  prize  of  $2  each  month  for 
the  best  illustration  sent  in  upon  a  specified  fairy  tale  dramf  . 

Subject  for  May  —  "The  Happy  Hunter  and  the 
Lucky  Fisherman,"  a  fairy  tale  drama  published  in  Pri- 
mary Education,  December,  1918.  Letter  due  by 
February  15. 

Subject  for  June  ~  "Surya  Bai,"  a  fairy  tale  drama 
published  in  Primary  Education,  January,  1919.  Letter 
due  by  March  15. 

All  letters  competing  must  be  in  the  form  of  illustration 
and  must  be  an  example  of  one  of  the  forms  of  creative 
reaction  to  a  tale  described  in  "A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales," 
by  Laura  F.  Kready,  pp.  119-154.  The  illustration  must 
be  the  work  of  a  grade  child  using  the  drama  and  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  school  address  erf  the  child  It  must  be 
sent  by  the  teacher. 

Teadiers  of  training  schools  and  model  schools  especially 
are  urged  to  direct  grade  pupils  to  participate  as  the  result 
of  class  work. 

Illustrations  may  be  any  of  the  four  forms  of  creative 
reaction  described  m  p.  125  of  "A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales," 
but  illustrations  of  work  in  construction,  drawing,  pamting, 
paper-cutting,  or  sketching  might  be  the  best  to  attempt, 
and  all  work  sent  in  for  publication  must  be  done  with  jet 
black  ink  or  wash  on  white  paper,  and  the  same  color  scheme 
must  be  observed  in  the  cuttings. 


Address  contest  letters  to 


Laura  F   Kready 

Care  of  Primary  Education^  r^ 
50  Bromfield  Street,  Bostoi 
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Ideas  to  Try 


Helps  for  Rainy  Recesses  and  .|y*^o^^?"-  And  the  ciuid  answers,  "ves,  hi.  that  one, 


Rurals 


ecanse  it  is  both  the  third  point  and  the  third  book.) 
This  is  especially  good  for  the  larger  bo)rs  and  girls. 


Ai^nebelle  R*  Bucknam 

These  helps  are  useful  during  rainy  day  noonings,  espe- 
cially in  rural  schools. 

The  children  sit  in  a  circle. 

Teacher  starts  by  saying  this: 

"Father  is  going  to  take  a  trip  to  New  York,  arid  we 
will  help  him  pack  his  trunk.    I  will  put  in  an  umbrella. " 

The  child  next  to  teacher  says:  **I  will  put  in  an  um- 
brella and  a  collar." 

Then  the  second  child  says:  "I  will  put  in  an  tftnbrella, 
a  collar,  and  a  neck-tie." 

And  so  on 'around  the  circle.  The  point  of  the  game 
is  for  each  one  to  name  in  the  correct  order,  all  the  objects 
^diich  each  preceding  child  has  put  in,  and  add  otie  more. 

This  is  a  good  memory  test.  If  any  child  fails  to  name 
each  object,  or  to  name  each  one  in  its  own  position,  or 
place,  he  must  step^  out  of  the  game. 

The  one  remaining  at  the  last  wins  the  game. 

Another  diversion  which  the  children  enjoy  is  a  book  game 
or  trick. 

Place  three  books  on  the  table,  in  a  pile,  each  one  pro- 
jecting just  a  little  beyond  the  others. 

Teacher  must  have  one  older  child  in  the  secret  with 
her.  This  child  goes  out,  and  then  any  child  points  to 
any  one  of  the  &ee  books.  The  child  is  called  back, 
and  points  to  the  correct  book. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this. 

One  is  by  means  of  the  words  used  in  calHng  the  child 
back. 

The  signal  for  the  top  book  is  the  word  "Ready!"  for 
the  second  book  the  word  "Come"  and  for  the.  third  or 
lowest  book  the  words,  "Come  on,"  the  teacher  always 
calling  the  child  back. 

Another  way  is  for  the  child  to  be  called  back  by  any 
words,  or  by  any  other  child.  But  the  child  should  know 
the  correct  book  by  watching  the  teacher's  movements 
with  her  hands.  If  the  top  book  is  the  correct  one,  the 
teacher  apparently,  in  a  casual  way,  places  her  hand  to 
her  forehead. 

If  the  second  book  is  the  correct  one,  she  places  her 
finger  on  or  beside  her  nose,  and  for  the  third  or  lowest 
book,  she  places  her  hand  against  her  chin. 

As  soon  as  a  child  thinks  Siat  he  has  discovered  the 
secret,  let  him  try  to  do  it. 

If  the  children  are  quick  about  this,  arrange  with  the 
child  helper  to  mix  the  calling  and  the  motions  signals; 
that  is,  use  first  one  and  th^  the  other. 

Still  another  book  nxmiber  game  is  to  first  place  five 
books  in  a  row,  and  to  number  them  one,  two,  etc. 

One  child  must  know  the  secret,  as  in  the  preceding 
game.  This  child  passes  out,  while  any  one  child  points 
to  any  one  of  the  five  books.  He  is  called  back,  but  does 
not  determine  the  right  book  by  calls  or  movements. 

The  secret  here  is  this.  The  nimiber  of  the  book  must 
be  the  same.  An  iUustration  will  be  the  clearest  explana- 
tion. 

Suppose  the  third  book  has  been  pointed  at. 

The  teacher  points  to  the  fourth  book  and  asks: 

''Is  It  that  one?" 

The  child  answers  "no." 

(Because  it  is  the  first  point,  and  the  fourth  4 book.) 

Teacher,  while  she  points  to  the  fifth  book,  asks:  "Is 
it  that  one.  The  child  answers  "no."  ("It  is  the  second 
point  and  fifth  booh.) 

Now  teacher  points  to  the  third  book  and  asks:  "Is 


A  Timertelling  Device 

,  B098^Diyon 

AFTER  the  telling  of  time  has  been  developed* 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  try  our  device.    It 
is  a  review  of  time-telling  through  language  work. 
We  shall  give  you   the  ideas  embodied  in  our 
method  of  procedure. 

As  we  possessed  no  clock  dial,  a  big  clock  face  was  drawn 
on  the  front  board.  The  teacher  introduced,  the  work 
the  first  day  in  this  manner.  "Boys  and  girls,  we  know 
how  to  tell  time  now  and  we  like  to  hear  stories.  So 
I  shall  tell  you  a  story  and  I  want  some  little  boy  or  girl 
to  make  the  hands  of  oiu:  make-believe  clock  point  just 
as  my  story  SKys  they  should.  A  new  game!  Interest  was 
keen.  Volunteers  were  in  the  majority.  One  of  these 
volunteers  was  diosen  and  the  story  b^an.  The  name 
of  one  of  our  little  girls  who  wanted  a  wrist  watch  was 
chosen  to  make  the  hands  of  the  clock  point  as  the  story 
indicated  they  should. 

The  Story 

Mary  wanted  a  wrist  watch.  Papa  said  he  did  not 
believe  she  was  old  enough  to  tell  time.  Mary  said, 
"Oh,  papal  We  have  learned  to  tell  time  at  school." 
Papa  said,  "Let  me  see  if  you  can  make  these  clocks  tell 
me  what  I  w^rit  them  to  tell. "  So  papa  made  five  clock 
faces.    Then  he  gave  Mary  the  pencil. 

"Make  this  clock  say  six  o'clock,"  he  said.  How  sxu-- 
prised  he  was  when  Mary  drew  both  hands  on  the  clock 
face  and  made  them  point  just  where  they  should! 

He  wanted  the  next  clock  to  say  half  past  nine  and 
Mary's  busy  fingers  made  the  hands  point  just  as  they 
shoidd  when  the  clock  strikes  half  past  nine. 

"Now,  make  this  clock  say  ten  minutes  after  five," 
said  papa.    Mary  did  so.    Papa  was  proud  of  her. 

"And  this  clock  must  say  twenty  minutes  imtil  one," 
papa  said.  And  it  did  when  Mary's  pencil  had  finished  its 
work,    Mary  had  not  been  caught  once. 

"Now,  I'll  catch  you,"  thought  papa  to  himself.  "This 
clock  must  say  three  minutes  after  eight, "  he  said.  But 
the  joke  was  on  papa,  for  Mary's  clock  face  told  him 
what  he  wished  to  know. 

The  next  day,  when  papa  came  home,  he  brought  Mary 
the  tiniest  littie  wrist  watch.  It  was  not  a  make-believe 
wrist  watch,  for  it  ticked  like  papa's  watch.  How  glad 
Mary  was  that  she  learned  to  tell  time! 

Volunteer  story  tellers  were  called  for  and  volimteer 
clock  makers  were  chosen  to  move  the  hands  of  the  clock 
as  the  stories  progressed.  Some  of  the  stories  were 
very  clever  and  showed  much  talent. 

Another  day  foimd  the  hands  of  the  clock  as  poetry 
suggested.  We  had  read  "A  Tick-Tock  Story"  in  our 
Baldwin  and  Bender  Readers.  One  child  volunteered 
to  read  this  poem  at  our  Number  Work  hour.  Mother 
Goose  Rhymes  were  recited  by  the  children.  They  had 
searched  diligently  for  poems  and  rhymes  for  our  clock 
game.  How  delisted  they  were  to  find  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes  which  helped  them  carry  on  a  number  work 
game  in  the  second  grade!  How  much  more  the  rhymes 
"Hickory,  dickory,  dock,"  '*Bell  horses,  bell  horses, 
what  time  of  day?"  and  "A  diller,  a  dollar,  A  ten  o'clock 
scholar"  meant  to  them  after  that  recitation1>  t 

Poetry,  which  had  been  set  to  igp^gu^f  s  giv6^0$lC 
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in  oxir  number  game.    One  child  sang  "  Wee  Willie  Winkie  " 
for  our  clock  maker. 

Thus  we  foimd  that  stories,  poems  and  songs  were  valuable 
in  ntunber  work.  This  particular  numt^  work  game 
furnished  a  motive  for  research  work.  Readers,  story 
books,  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  song  books  were  seardied 
in  order  to  find  materials  for  our  game. 


Rainy  Day  Booklets 

Ella  Stratton  Colbo 

My  pupils  always  enjoy  making  booklets  of  any  sort,  but 
the  Rainy  Day  booklets  which  we  made  last  year,  gave 
them  more  pleasure  than  any  of  the  others. 

Before  starting  new  work  of  this  kind,  I  make  a  sample 
booklet  myself.  This  enables  me  to  know  what  diflGl- 
culties  they  will  encounter  and  to  give  my  directions 
accordingly.  Careful  directions  and  the  use  of  good 
materials  will  result  in  booklets  so  attractive  that  it  is 
hard  to  choose  the  "best"  for  exhibit  piuTX)ses.  Im- 
pressing the  children  with  the  hnportance  of  doing  all 
construction  work  with  dean  hands  will  make  the  foiled 
booklets  few  and  far  between. 

One  rainy  day  I  interested  them  in  the  new  idea  by 
giving  them  a  glimpse  of  the  pretty  booklet  which  I  had 
xrompleted  and  sajdng  that  we  would  all  make  one,  but 
that  they  were  to  be  kept  at  my  desk  and  only  taken  out 
to  work  mth  on  days  when  the  raindrops  chased  each 
other  down  the  window  panes. 

The  work  was  done  during  a  language,  drawing,  or  con- 
struction period.  The  covers  were  made  of  gray  con- 
struction paper  size  6x9.  The  inside  pages  were  white 
paper  of  the  same  size.  For  cover  decorations  we  used 
borders  of  umbrellas  cut  from  black  paper  and  pasted 
across  the  top. 

On  the  first  page  they  drew  pictures  of  a  littie  lady 
stroUing  along  in  the  rain,  ahnost  covered  by  a  large  black 
umbrella.  Underneath  we  copied  this  verse  which  we 
had  learned  and  often  recited  on  rainy  days: 

"Taint  no  sort  of  use  to  gnmible  and  complain, 
Might  just  as  weU  rejoice  I 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain, 
Why,  rain's  my  choice  I" 

Next  we  illustrated  a  longer  poem,  "Who  Likes  the 
Rain?  "with  one  verse  and  a  picture  on  eadi  page. 

"I,"  said  tiie  duck,  "I  call  it  fun, 

For  I  have  my  littie  red  rubbers  on. 
They  make  a  cxmning  three-toed  track 
In  the  soft  cool  mud,  quack  I  quack  I  quack  I" 

"I  hope  'twill  pour  I    I  hope  'twill  pour  I" 

Croaked  the  littie  tree  toad  from  his  front  door; 

"For  with  a  toad-stool  for  a  roof, 
I  am  perfectiy  water-proof  I'' 

Sang  the  brook,  "I  laugh  at  every  drop. 

And  wish  it  would  never  need  to  stop, 
Until  a  broad  river  I*d  grow  to  be. 

And  could  find  my  way  out  to  the  sea. " 

"I,"  cried  tiie  dandeUon,  "I," 
"  My  roots  are  thirsty,  my  buds  are  dry. " 

And  she  lifted  a  tousled  yellow  head 
Out  of  her  green  and  grassy  bed. 

As  we  were  working  one  day  a  pupil  said,  "Sometimes 
when  it  rains  at  ni^ht  it  rains  angle- worms. "  So  I  promptiy 
told  them  all  I  could  about  earth-worms  —  how  ages 
and  ages  ago  their  great-great-great-grandfathers  were 
water  animals,  and  now  they  cannot  stand  it  to  be  hot 
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and  dry,  so  they  dig  down  into  the  ground  till  they  come 
to  where  it  is  cool  and  moist,  and  stay  until  the  rain  calls 
t^em  out  in  such  nimibers  that  some  people  think  they  rain 
down  from  the  sky.  How  the  wise  littie  robins  know 
this  and  hop  aroimd  on  the  ground  and  make  a  tapping 
noise  with  their  bills.  When  the  earth-worms  hear  this 
they  think  it  is  the  tap-tap  of  the  raindrops  they  love, 
and  out  they  come  only  to  be  seized  and  carried  off  to 
the  nest  for  the  baby  robins  to  eat.  When  I  had  finished 
they  reproduced  orally  what  I  had  told  them,  and  later 
wrote  it  as  a  language  exercise.  This  was  corrected  care- 
fully and  saved  to  be  copied  on  a  page  of  our  booklet  on 
the  next  rainy  day. 

Several  poems  were  learned,  copied  and  illustrated, 
and  made  truly  beautiful  pages.    The  one  beginning: 

It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me, 

It's  raining  daiOFodils, 
/ 
was    especially  pretty.     A  written  language    esson  on 
"What  I  like  to  Do  Best  on  a  Rainy  Day,"  was  care- 
fully copied  in  and  illustrated. 

Some  of  the  pages  of  [each  booklet  were  entirely  original. 
These  contained  paper  cuttings,  drawings,  appropriate 
clippings  and  pictures  from  magarines,  and  one  even 
contained  a  littie  original  poem.  We  spent  an  interest- 
ing half-hour  one  day  looking  at  these  pages  in  each  other's 
booklets.  There  was  simply  no  end  to  suitable  material 
and  their  interest  was  held  diurmg  the  entire  year.  Tow- 
ard the  end  they  were  so  anxious  to  get  them  completed 
that  the  continued  fair  weather  made  them  quite  peevish, 
and  many  a  sunny  day  was  greeted  dolefiJly  with  "It 
doesn't  look  even  the  least  littie  bit  like  rain." 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor 


Editor  Primary  Education: 

In  the  October  nvunber  of  Primary  Education  I  read 
a  suggestion  under  the  head  of  "Try  This,"  which  moves 
me  to  write  to  you  in  protest.  The  scheme  was  for  the 
purpose  of  awakening  two  boys:  a  lazy  one  and  a  slow 
one.  Reminders  were  pasted  on  the  desk  of  the  boy  in 
large  type  or  writing;  the  word  move  for  the  slow  boy  and 
work  for  the  lazy  one.  What  could  have  been  the  immediate 
residt  of  this? 

In  the  first  place,  anyone  who  knows  children  can 
picture  the  ridicule  poked  at  these  boys  when  the  teacher 
is  not  looking.  Most  boys  are  very  sensitive  until  they 
become  hardened  by  those  who  do  not  imderstand  what 
their  gruff  exterior  is  meant  to  hide.  In  the  second  place, 
the  boy  has  always  before  him  the  negative  suggestion, 
"I  am  slow,"  or  "I  am  lazy,"  and  will  be  very  apt  to  follow 
out  this  suggestion,  becoming  more  slow  or  more  lazy. 
Or  he  may  improve  through  fear  of  tl^e  ridicule  imposed 
on  him. 

The  final  residt  (which  is  the  only  one  the  real  teacher 
will  consider  all-important)  wUl  be  one  of  three  develop- 
ments in  the  character  of  the  boy:  a  careless,  "it's  no  use, 
anjrway,"  attitude  toward  everjrthing,  a  stubborn  "I 
don't  care"  manner  seen  among  some  so-called  "bad" 
boys  in  the  upper  grades,  or  a  sneaking  tendency  to  act 
for  the  sake  of  policy.  Which  of  these  does  the  teacher 
desire  to  happen  as  the  residt  of  this  punishment? 

Laziness  and  slowness  are  the  outward  manifestations 
of  some  cause,  known  or  hidden. 

1  The  child  may  have  some  physical  obstacle  such  as 
poor  eyes,  bad  teeth,  adenoids,  undernourishment,  etc 

2  There  may  be  disturbing  home  influences;  poor 
ventilation  at  night,  late  hours,  mistaken  methods  of 
training.    The  parent  should  be  consultedjconceming  the 

child's  condition.  ^ 
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3  Then,  Teacher,  what  of  the  interest  you  are  creating 
in  the  school  work?  A  child  does  not  learn  quickly  to 
feign  interest  in  an  unattractive  study  or  presentation. 
Neither  are  all  children  interested  in  the  same  things. 

4  The  pupil  may  have  been  forced  to  his  bad  habit 
by  a  former  mistaken  teacher  or  parent  or  by  circumstances. 

Which  of  these  four  causes  will  be  removed  by  the  method 
advocated?    Is  it  not  too  cruel  and  harmful  to  be  used  in 


our  schoolrooms?  Is  it  not  too  negative  in  effect  for 
modem  pedagogy  which  knows  that  only  positive  sugges- 
tions for  causes  defined  can  e&tct  permanent  cures?  Is 
it  not  harmful  to  the  other  pupils  and  apt  to  develop  in 
them  a  habit  of  cruelty  to  be  given  an  invitation  to  ridicule 
an  unfortujiate  failing  in  a  comrade? 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Van  Dyke 
521  South  Georgia  Street,  Pittsburg,  Kansas 
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Monday  —  "I  wash  my  dolly's  clothes" 


Tuesday  —  "I  neatly  pten  them" 


January  Games 

Annebelle  R*  Bucknam 


He  came  to  my  desk  with  a  quivering  lip  — 
The  lesson  was  done  — 
"Dear  teacher,  I  want  a  new  leaf,"  he  said, 
"I  have  spoiled  this  one." 
In  !>lace  of  the  leaf  so  stained  and  blotted, 
I  gave  him  a  new  one  all  unspotted. 
And  into  his  sad  eyes  smiJed  — 
''Do  better  now,  my  child." 

I  went  to  the  Throne  with  a  quivering  som  — 

The  old  year  was  done  — 
*  Dear  Father,  hast  Thou  a  new  leaf  for  me? 

I  have  spoiled  this  one." 
He  took  the  old  leaf,  stained  and  blotted. 
And  gave  me  a  new  one  all  unspott^; 
And  into  my  sad  heart  smiled  — 
"Do  better  now,  my  child." 

A  bright,  happy  New  Year  is  before  us  all,  teachers 
and  children  alike. 

As  .we  look  back  over  the  old  year,  and  then  ahead 
over  the  coming  days  of  opportunity,  let  us  take  courage, 
and  not  only  begin  again  ^  but  continue  to  build  as  wisely 
as  possible  our  own  characters  and  to  help  the  children   in 


Friday — "1  sweep  and  scrub  the  floor*' 


our  care  in  the  formation  of  habits  that  shall  make  for 
their  best  all-roimd  development. 

After  a  talk  about  the  New  Year,  varied,  of  course, 
according  to  the  ages  of  the  children,  allow  them  to 
dramatize  the  departing  year  and  the  appearing  New  Year. 
This  may  be  done  without  costumes. 

One  child  chosen  to  represent  the  Old  Year  goes  out 
sadly  while  the  children  ring  imaginary  bells,  and  all  sing: 

Ding  dong!  ding  dong! 

The  old  year  will  soon  be  gone, 
Ding  dong!  ding  dong! 

For.a new-year's conung.on;       ..       ,   ... 

Ding  dong!  ding  dong! 

Ring  the  New  Year  bells. 

Dingdongl  dingdongf  "^^       ' 

Tell  us,  year^  before  you  go, 
Ding  dong!    dmg  dong  I 

Why  at  last  you  hurry  so? 
'  Ding  dongi  dmg  dgng! 

Ring  the  New  Year  bells. 

The  Old  Year  may  tell  that  his  work  is  done,  the  older 
children  helping  Kim  by  giving  brief  reviews,  and  that  he 
must  make  way  for  the  New  Y^an 

The  children  then  sing: 

Dingi  dongl  ding!  dong! 

Why  can't  years  come  back  again? 
Ding!  dong!  ding!  dong! 

Just  th&«ame  as  they  have  been? 
Ding!  dong!  ding!  dong! 

Ring  the  N/ew  Year  bells. 

Ding;  dong!  ding!  dong! 

Big  folks  say  'twould  never  do,  ,  « 
Ding!  dong!  ding!  dong!        -  -        \ 

But  I  *d  like  it,  wouldn^t  you? 
Ding!  dong!  ding!  dong! 

Ring  the  New  Year  bells. 

AH  the  children  repeat  the  first  stanza  as  the  Old  Year 
goes  out,  and  the  New  Year  child  runs  gaily  into  the  room 
amid  the  ringing  of  bells,  either  real  or  imaginary. 

As  the  New  Year  dances  in  and  passes  the  Old  Year  the 
children  all  sing: 

The  north  wind?  blow  o'er  drifts  of  snow; 
-Out  in  the  cold 'Who  goes  from  here? 
"Good-bve,  good-bye!"  loud 
"Good-bye!"  returns  tl 
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Wednesday  —  "I  darn  and  fix  and  mend" 

But  looking  back,  what  word  leaves  he? 
**0  you  must  all  good  children  be!" 

The  Old  Year  sings  "  Good-bye! "  and  the  last  line  of  the 
stanza. 

Then  the  children  continue  as  a  knock  is  heard  at  the 
door: 

A  knock!  a  knock!  'tis  twelve  o'clock  I 
This  time  of  night,  prny,  who  comes  here? 

Ah,  now  I  see  —  'ti.~>  he!   'lis  he! 
All  peocle  kno  ,v  the  ^la^i  New  Year. 

What  has  he  broii;;:!.!  and  wliat  says  he? 
"O  you  must  all  good  children  be!" 

The  little  New  Year  sirgs  tbc  bst  line  as  he  enters. 
Or  the  older  children  r(|CLil  tbc  followirg  as  a    child 
chosen  for  the  New  Year  I  rocks  at  the  door: 

Little  children,  don^i  you  hear 

Some  one  knorkiiig  at  the  door? 
Don't  you  kno.v  t  lie  glad  New  Year 

Coirit's  to  you  .md  me  once  more? 

Com.  s  with  trc'isurcs  ever  new, 

Spread  out  at  our  wL'ling  feet; 
H:gb  re.v >!'/'>.-  unci  [jun^ose  new 

KoiinJ  o'!r  lives  to  miisi(  sweet. 


Thursday  —  "There's  shopping  without  end" 

Ours  to  choose  the  thorns  or  flowers. 

If  we  but  mind  our  duty, 
Spend  aright  the  priceless  hours, 

And  liCe  will  glow  with  beauty. 

Just  now  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  New  Year  flies 
in  while  all  the  children  repeat  amid  the  clappir  g  of  hands: 

Let  us  then  the  portals  fling, 

Heaping  high  the  liberal  cheer, 
Let  us  laugh,  and  shout,  and  sing, 

Welcome,  welcome,  glad  New  Yearl 

Thovghts  of  hdpfuhiess  to  others  naturally  follow,  and 
whom  should  the  children  help  but  the  dear  Mother  in 
the  1  one,  then  the  teacher  and  plajnrates  in  the  school. 

A  ring  game  illustratmg  the  daily  work  of  the  Mother 
uses  the  music  of  "The  Mulberry  Bush."  The  children 
may  dance  around  in  a  circle  as  they  sing: 

We  all  p^o  round  the  mulberry  bush. 
The  mulberrv^  hush,  the  mulberry  bush, 
.    We  all  go  round  the  mulberry  bush. 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

They  then  stop  and  imitate  the  action  required  for  each 
day,  sirging  as  follows: 

{Lonliniicd  oil  page  L6) 


Saturday — "Mix  and  bake  nwrc  and  more* 


Sunday —"To  church  I  go  this  day  to  worship  God,  you  knoviJ*><^  r^  I  ^ 
uiyiiizt^u  uy  ^\^_j  vJvJVJ  Iv^ 
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The  Fairy  Cakes 

(A  Little  Play  of  Early  England  and  the  Puritans) 
Alice  E.  Allen 


This  little  Play  is  intended  for  childien  to  give  in  celebration  of 
the  Tercentenary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  may  be  pre- 
sented more  or  less  elaborately,  as  a  public  entertainment.  Or  it 
may  be  simply  played  in  the  school-room  (entire  or  in^tpart)  in  any 
way  that  suggeste  itself.  (>  .  - 

Itisarrangedintwoparts  — Parti  — Making  the  Cakei  [Partn  — 
Choosing  the  Cake. 
The  time  is  Long  Long  Ago;  the  place  Merrie  England. 
The  Characters  are  Twelve  Fairies;  six  little  boys  for  King  of 
the  Feast  ana  his  Knights;  six  little  girls  for  Queen  of  the  Feast 
and  her  Laoies-in-Waiting;  ten  little  Puritans  (tve  boys  and  five 
girls).  These  numbers  may  be  changed  to  suit  number  of  children 
taking  part,  in  which  case  number  of  gifts,  as  well  as  dialogue,  ma> 
also  be  changed  as  necessary. 

The  Cpstiunes,  if  any  are  used: 
Facries    Usual  Fairy  Costumes  in  soft  colors.    Fairies  carry  long- 
handled  spoons  instead  of  wands.  ^ 
Knights  and  Ladies    blaze   with   bright    colors.     Knights    may 
wear  full  knightly  costumes,  or  just  a  touchy  as  a  cape,  a  plumed 
hat,  or  a  sword.    Ladies,  fall  court  costumes,  or  just  a  ruff, 
jeweL  or  head-dress.    (There  should  be  five  rocking-horses  for 
the  Knights  to  use  m  game,  "Here  Come  Three  Dukes."    Or 
small  broomsticks  will  answer  for  steeds.) 
PTHITANS  should  be  sober  in  grays,  browns  and  dark  blues.     Boys 
may  be  made  into  small  Oliver  Cromwells,  if  desired. 

Other  noted  characters  of  English  history  may  be  suggested  by 
costumes. 

AssANGEMENTs  In  Center  of  stage  there  should  be  a  table  of  just 
the  right  height  for  the  cake-making  and  cake^oosing. 

In  Part  I  little  cake-tins  (those  used  for  making  fan^r  maple- 
sugar  cakes  would  be  pretty)  are  arranged  across  either  end 
of  the  table.  There  should  be  one  for  each  child  taking  part 
m  Part  II.  Into  these  tins,  the  Fairies  slip  their  gifts.  If  tinv 
toys  cannot  be  found,  use  cut-out  pictures  of  objects  wanted. 

In  Part  II,  the  cake-tins  should  be  heaped  on  a  platter  or 
tray  in  the  center  of  the  table.  It  would  he  a  pleasmg  touch 
if  each  cake-tin  now  held  a  real  little  cake.  If  this  can  be  arranged, 
the  cake  must  have  been  taken  fmn  its  tin,  and  the  ''gift"  slipped 
underneath. 

Each  child  must,  of  course,  know  which  cake  is  his,  in  order  to 
find  the  "fairy-gift"  intended  for  him. 

Back  of  the  table  on  a  platform  stand  two  little  chairs,  side 
by  side,  draped  with  color  to  represent  a  throne. 

As  many  extra  games,  songs,  and  dances  may  be  added  as  desired. 

Part  I  —  Makihg  the  Cake 

{Fairies  flit  airily  to  stage ^  or  space  reserved  for  play^ 
reciting  or  singing  first  stanza  of  WiUiam  AUingham's  ''The 
Fairies:') 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen, 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting 
For  fear  of  little  men; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together, 
Green  jacket,  red  cap. 
And  white  owl's  feather. 

(Introduce  here,  if  desired,  a  drill  and  dance,  using  spoons 
as  wands.     Use  any  Fairy  Song  that  the  children  have  learned.) 

First  Fairy  (at  close  of  drill)  Enough  —  to-night  we  must 
make  cakes  for  the  children's  TwelfSi  Night  Feast.  They 
will  come  soon  and  they  must  find  them  all  ready. 

Second  Fairy    And  each  cake  must  hold  its  gift. 

Third  Fairy  A  Fairy  Gift  that  will  show  the  child  who 
gets  it  what  the  future  holds  for  him. 

Fourth  Fairy    There  is  so  much  to  do  —  even  for  Fairies. 

Fifth  Fairy    Yes,  to-night  we  must  work  and  not  sing. 

First  Fairy    But  why  can't  we  work  and  sing,  too? 

All  (gaily)    Oh  yes,  do  let's  work  and  sing,  tool 

(They  sing  with  pretty  tnotums  of  mixing,  stirring,  sprink- 
ling, testing  cake,  etc.,  ''The  Fairy  Cake,"  on  page  62.) 

Fairies  (at  close  of  song,  separate  into  two  groups  and  take 


places,  five  at  each  end  of  table,  across  which  are  the  cake-Hns. 
First  group,  one  after  another,  recite,  placing  gifts  in  tins  as 
they  do  so.) 

First  I  give  a  sword. 

Second        I  give  a  shield, 

Third         I,  a  helmet. 

Fourth        I,  a  steed. 

Fifth  And  I,  spurs, 

AU  For  valiant  knights  in  armor  bold; 

First  I  give  a  fan. 

Second        I  give  a  plvmie. 

Third         I,  a  necklace. 

Fourth        I,  a  ring. 

Fifth  And  I,  slippers  (a  tiny  pair  on  long  cord) 

Alt  For  ladies  fair  with  hearts  of  gold. 

Two  of  the  group  (exdtedly,  holding  up  two  little  tins)  But 
what  of  these?    We  have  no  gift  for  these ! 

Others  Hush  —  do  not  touch  those  tms!  The  moon, 
herself,  has  placed  gifts  in  those  cakes.  Whoso  gets  them 
will  be  King  and  Queen  of  the  Feast. 

Sixth  Fairy  (from  other  group)  But  there  are  now,  in 
Merrie  Engkmd,  litde  folks  —  strange,  quiet  little  boys  and 
girls  called  Puritans  —  who  may  not  sing  and  dance  as 
others  do. 

Seventh  Fairy  I  often  see  them  as  I  go  about.  They 
are  good  children  and  love  the  Fairies. 

Eighth  Fairy  What  gifts  shall  we  hide  in  their  little 
cakes  to  show  them  the  Fairies  love  them  too? 

NifUh  Fairy  To  show  them  the  wonderful  things  the 
future  holds  for  them? 

Second  Group  (recite,  as  did  the  First  Group,  one  after 
another,  placing  gifts  in  tins.) 

Sixth  I  give  a  Boat.  For  in  years  to  come,  a  frail  little 
boat  shall  carry  many  of  them  far  across  the  stormy  seas 
to  a  new  strange  country. 

Seventh  I  give  an  Axe.  For  in  that  new  strange  land, 
they  must  cut  down  the  great  trees  to  build  their  homes 
and  places  of  worship. 

Eighth  I  give  an  Eagle  Feather.  For  inTthat  new 
strange  land  lives  a  new  strange  race  of  people.  They 
wear  blankets,  beads,  paint  and  feathers.  They  are  called 
Indians. 

Ninth  I  give  a  Sword,  strong  and  sure  and  steady. 
The  Puritans  will  need  just  such  a  sw^ord  to  protect  them 
from  dangers  of  many  kinds. 

Tenth  I  give  a  Book  —  the  Book  they  love  best  of  all. 
It  will  help  them  as  much  as  the  sword. 

AU  These  for  the  little  Puritati  Boys.  Now,  what  for 
the  little  Puritan  Girls? 

Sixth    A  spinning-wheel,  for  they  must  spin. 

Seventh    A  cap  and  kerchief,  for  these  shall  they  wear. 

Eighth  A  tiny  cradle-bed  for  the  new  little  children 
who  shall  come. 

Ninth  A  bright-faced  little  flower  that  shall  whisper 
"Courage"  to  them  from  the  snow  of  a  long  bleak  winter. 

Tenth  A  torch  —  for  these  brave  people  shaU  become 
a  light  to  all  the  world! 

All  Now  our  work  is  over.  It  is  time  for  the  Children's 
Feast.    Let  us  awayl    Away!    Awayl 

(They  fiit  backward,  fingers  on  lips,  and  disappear.) 

Part   II  —  Choosing  the   Cake 

Knights  and  Ladies  and  little  Puritans  come  to  stage  and 
take  places.   Knights,  each  beside  his  trusty  "steed*'  (except 
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«Good   Teeth -Good   HeaW 
—  Three  Messages  from 
Cho-Cho  to   your  Pupils 

THOUSANDS  of  school  children  the  country  over  kugh 
at  Cbo*Cho  and  profit  by  his  good  health  talks.     Per- 
haps he  has  talked  to  >oiir  own  pupils. 

A  veteran  of  the  old-time  circus,  Cho-Cho  now  devotes 
himself  to  more  serious  work  in  the  intarsts  of  the  Child 
Health  Organization,  which  he  represents  and  from  which 
be  gets  hh  name. 

In  even'  school  he  visits,  Cho-Cho  talks  frequent  bathing, 
bug  hours  of  sleep  with  windows  open,  and  h^thfill 
eating  of  oatmc^,  green  vegetables,  and  milk. 

And  no  small  part  of  his  Good  Health  message  is  that  of 
jMtjper  daily  brushing  of  the  teeth. 

Rend   Cho-Cko'i   M««tag« 
to  Your  Children 

The  pupils  ^^t11  be  giad  to  make  Cho-Cho's  acquaintance. 
With  hb  picture  you  can  add  an  amusing  touch  to  your 
dail>  hygiene  lessons  to  make  your  pupils  realize  the  value 
of  seriously  caring  for  the  teeth  e^ery  d^y. 

In  connection  with  the  Colgate  Classroom  Helps  —  used 
by  teachers  evcry«'bere  in  teaching  **Good  Teeth  ^  Good 
Healtii''  —  you  can  thus  add  a  fresh  note  to  the  valuable 
lesson  of  tbb  *' Habit  of  Health," 

Colg«.te  ClASifoom  H«]pi 
for  Dental   Hygiene  Lei  von* 

To  help  you  sustain  interest  in  the  subject  of  '*  Good  Teeth 
^  Good  Health/'  we  freely  offer  youj  as  a  teacher,  the 
Colgate  Educational  Material, 

This  material  consists  of  free  trial  tubes  of  Colgate's 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  Reminder  Cards  for  your  pupils 
(instructive  home  reminders  to  brush  the  teeth)  ^  with  other 
pnciioil  suggestions. 

It  is  a  ra^  ol  our  EHucmtibaal  Dcpajtmeot  that  thflris 
OtigAXx.  Cluifooai  lle\\i^  can  be  meut  to  &t)  indlvidujil 
timaxr  only  oTtce  In  aay  fichocj]  yearr  Oaly  teachen 
tty  IQ  duTse  of  &  djLSbS  are  pfitJtltd  \&  ^uppLlei. 

COLGATE  &  CO.     E.t,  isos     NEW  YORK 


Colgate  Sl  Co. 

Dept.  80 
199  Fulton  Si,  N.Y. 

I  am  a  teacher  in  the. 


.School. 


Di'     ^  No having  in  my  direct  charge . 


Wul  you  please  send  me,  free  of  charge  for  school  work 
only,  trial  tubes  and  reminder  cards  for  all  my  schdars? 

Name 

Towa Population 

County State 

df  there  is  no  Express  Office  in  your  town  twrite  her« 

i  ezpren  shipping  address) 

(This  offer  good  only  in  U.  S.  A.) 


SetM  the  probUm  of  enlivemttg  your  dental 
AyfMM  Ussons  —  send   the   coupon,    property 

You  can  sifeiy  use  Colgal^s  yoursdf  omd 
recommend  Us  use  to  your  pupils  for  deassmt 
the  teeth  every  day. 
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Google 


The  Fairy  Cake 


Old  Enousb  Song 


^  „  u    Allegretto. 
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Spices  quite  a  few, 
With  drops  of  honey-dew, 

We  take  to  make  this  fairy  cake  - 
A  sprinkle  of  snowflakes,  too. 

A  sprinkle  of  snowflakes,  too, 
A  sprinkle  of  snowflakes,  too, 

We  take  to  make  this  fairy  cake  - 
A  sprinkle  of  snowflakes,  too. 

E'er  the  dark  comes  nigher, 
Or  little  stars  climb  hij^r. 

The  moon  to  bake  our  fairy  cake 
Must  kindle  her  silver  fire. 


Must  kindle  her  silver  fire. 
Must  kindle  her  silver  fire, 
The  moon  to  bake  our  ^ver  cake 
Must  kindle  her  silver  fire. 

Next,  a  gift  well  hide 
Each  faury  cake  inside. 

For  him  who  takes  and  breaks^this  cake^ 
The  future  it  will  dedde. 

The  future  it  will  dedde. 
The  future  it  will  dedde. 

For  him  who  takes  and  breaks'this  cak< 
The  future  it  will  dedde.^^'^^^  ^*y 
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"Americanizatioii"  ^ 

— the  Teacher ^s  New  Task 

The  hope  of  America  lies  in  the  prompt  Americanization  of  the  youth 
of  the  land-  Can  it  be  done — with  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents  running 
into  the  millions?     Yes— A  can,  and  it  must! 


Visual  Education  and  the  motion  pictures  of 
the  Ford  Educational  Weekly  (with  its  many 
American  films)  seem  providentially  fitted  to 
help  in  this  critical  juncture.  Motion  Pictures 
speak  in  all  languages.  Every  mind  in  the 
world  touches  all  other  minds  in  the  "movies," 
Translation  is  not  needed.  And  a  motion 
picture  is  so  easy  to  show!  Insert  a  film — press 
a  button,  and  life  is  pulsating  before  the  eyes 
of  a  school. 

Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
the  wall  helps.  But  the  thing  iUetf  in  a 
motion  picture^not  **words"  or  wall  picture 
— gets  a  story  across  to  the  mind  of  a  pupil^^ 
no  matter  where  born,  or  how  old  or  how 
young,  in  one'imnth  w  the  titnef  and  with 
a  thousattdfoU  dent  on  his  memory. 


That  "'Americanization"  means  loyalty  to 
home  as  well  as  to  Country  is  a  theme  of  the 
Ford  Educational  Weeklv.  The  "Weekly" 
will  put  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  pupil 
the  name  life  of  the  quaUty  for  which 
America  stands^ 

These  films  cover  history,  industry,  science^ 
home  life  and  art.  They  are  distributed  by  the 
Cotdwyn  Distributing  Corporation  from 
22  leading  cities-  This  reduces  expressage  to  a 
minimum.  Every  loyal  School-teacher  should 
know  what  the  Ford  Educational  Weekly 
really  is.  We  want  to  tell  you,  and  we  want 
your  helpful  suggestions  as  to  what  new  films 
we  shall  make. 

So— please  read,  sign  and  fill  out  coupon 
below. 


Ify&ar  Bchooi  h&a  no  prqfmctor,  or  a  poor  ofi«,  wm  will 
OMimi  you  lo  g€t  in  iouch  with  thm  hmmt  pTojmctof  madm. 

Fitepatrick  &  McElroy,  202  South  State  St.,  Chicago 


DistriButed 


-COUPON- 


FttKpatHck  &  McElror,  202  S.  Stale  3l,  Ohicage,  DL,  D«iiLB4. 

O  Yei,     D  No,     Ii  your  School  now  A mbicribffr  CO  iKe  Ford  Educadonal  Weekly  r 
□  Yci.    □  No,    H*ve  you  evcT  iccn  a  Ford  EducBcJoiinL  Weekly  film^ 
n  Ym.     n  No,    May  w«  knd  you  ofie  patU  to  rhTOW  on  your  »crecn? 
D  Yd*    Q  No.    Has  v^vlt  School  t.a  adequate  projcccotf 

1  would  tike  tnote  Information  about 

D  ProjeciorL  P  Ford  Educnclotitl  Weekly*  D  Cnulofue  of  Flltiw, 


Name. 


Teacher   in_ 


_5chifH>l 


Street 


City. 


.  State_ 


r 
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the  one  who  is  to  become  King,  who  has  no  steed)  and  Ladies 
in  £roup  at  rights  Puritans  at  left  and  a  littte  back  of  table, 

(AU  sing  "  The  Wind  Blows  Out  of  the  West  Country."  See 
music  on  page  58.) 

(If  this  old  Folk  Song  seems  too  long  to  give  entire ,  as 
arranged  below,  all  on  stage  may  sing  two  stanzas  of  it  — 
the  second  and  third.  For  very  small  children,  just  the  third 
stanza  may  be  used.  However  it  is  given,  this  third  stanza 
must  come  last,  to  lead  up  to  the  opening  of  the  play.) 

Knights 

The  wind  blows  out  of  the  West  Country, 
The  thrush  is  pipmg  m  every  tree, 
The  cheek  so  fresh  in  the  mom  is  wet 
With  tears  before  that  the  sun  is  set. 

AU 

Alas,  alas,  that  the  day  doth  run 
In  rain,  in  rain  that  is  never  done. 

The  wind  blows  out  of  the  South  Country 
The  buds  are  bursting  on  every  tree. 
The  blackbirds  carol,  the  leaves  unfold, 
The  cowslips  ripple,  a  sea  of  gold. 

Alas,  alas,  that  the  day  doth  run 
So  swift  from  rise  to  set  of  sun. 

Puritan  Boys 

The  ^ind  blows  out  of  the  East  Country, 
And  blights  the  flower  on  every  tree, 
The  bitter  frost  —  it  is  like  a  knife, 
That  cutteth,  slayeth  the  sweetest  life. 


Ladies 


All 


AU 


Alas,  alas,  that  the  day  doth  run 
In  frost  and  cold  that  is  never  done. 


Puritan  Girls 

The  wind  blows  out  of  the  North  Country, 
And  rude  uprooteth  the  tender  tree. 
No  feeble  flower  can  face  the  gale, 
No  wing  of  bird  can  at  all  prevail. 


AU 


Alas,  alas,  that  the  day  doth  run 
Through  howling  storm  that  is  never  done. 


First  Lady  (as  song  ceases) 
But  what  care  we 

For  "howling  storm"? 
Inside,  we're  snug 
And  safe  and  warm. 


AU 


From  North  and  South  and  West  and  East, 
To-night  we  keep  our  Twelfth  Night  Feast! 


(Knights  and  Ladies,  if  desired,  may  play  old  game,  begin- 
ning: 

"The  first  day  of  Christmas, 
My  true  love  brought  to  me." 

First  Knight  (as  Knights  and  Ladies  gather  about  table  to 
choose  cakes)  And  now,  let  us  choose  each  hiis  little  Fairy 
Cake. 

First  Lady  (wistfuUy)    I  wish  we  could  see  the  Fairies 
make  them  —  just  once. 
Others    We  try  and  try,  but  we  can  never  catch  them,  at  it. 
Second  Knight    Well,  well,  never  mind  —  here  are  the 
cakes.  ^ 

Second  Lady    And  whatever  we  find  inside,  remember, 
tells  us  what  the  future  will  bring  to  us. 
AU  (in  gay  sing-song) 
Tinker,  tailor, 
Soldier,  sailor. 

Which,  oh  which  shall  I  be? 
Lady,  Knight 
In  armor  bright  — 
What  hoick  the  future  for  mc? 


(One  after  another  choose  cakes,  and  show  what  they  get.) 

First  Oh,  see,  all  of  you!  I  have  a  scarlet  bean  that 
grows  in  the  moon's  own  garden.  I  am  to  be  King  of  the 
Fefst. 

Second    I  have  a  sword. 

Third    A  shield. 

Fourth    A  helmet. 

Fifth    A  steed. 

Sixth    Spurs. 

First  (new  the  King)  You  are  all  to  be  Knights,  "cour- 
teous, valiant  and  loyal." 

Knights  (hands  on  hearts)  We  stand  to  defend  our  King 
and  our  Coimtry. 

(AU  sing,  if  desired,  ''God  Save  the  King.") 

First  Lady    Oh,  just  look!    I  have  another  scarlet  bean 
from  the  moon's  own  garden.    I  am  to  be  Queen  of  the 
Feast. 
Second    I  have  a  fan.    (She  waves  it.) 
Third    A  plume,    (She  tucks  it  in  her  hair.) 
Fourth    A  necklace.    (She  slips  it  over  her  head.) 
Fifth    A  ring.    (She  slips  it  on  her  finger.) 
Sixth    Slippers.    (She  hangs  them  around  her  neck.) 
First  Lady  (now  Queen)    You  are  all  to  be  my  Ladies-in- 
Weiting. 
Kmg    Let's  all  play  a  game. 
Knight    I  choose  "Here  Come  Three  Dukes." 

(King  and  Queen  stand  at  one  side,  while  Knights  mount 
their  steeds,  and  riding  forth  right  merrily ^  by  means  of  old 
game,  "Here  Come  Three  Dukes/'  choose  each  his  lady  fair. 
See  music  on  page  60. 

When  aU  the  Ladies  have  beenchosen,  the  King  and  Queen 
lead  in  any  old  English  Polk  Dance.  At  dose,  the  Knights 
and  Ladies  with  due  pomp  and  ceremony  conduct  the  King 
and  Queen  to  the  throne,  crown  them  and  place  scepters  in 
their  hands.  As  this  is  being  done,  the  little  Puritans  take 
their  places  at  right  of  table.) 

(Puritans,  as  Knights  and  Ladies  take  places  about  the 
King  and  Queen, sing  "The  Evening  Prayer"  See  music 
on  page  56.)  Boys  may  sing  two  stanzas  and  girls  two.  Or, 
if  too  long,  use  only  the  last  stanza,  all  singing  it. 

First  Puritan  Girl  (at  close  of  song,  watching  Knights  and 
Ladies)    Is  it  really  wrong  to  dance? 

Seamd    It  doesn't  look  wrong. 

Third  The  music  gets  right  into  my  feet,  and  they  won't 
keep  still.    (Dances  a  few  steps  precisely.) 

AU    It's  like  flowers  growing, 
Or  leaves  blowing, 
Or  simbeams  glowing, 
Or  snowflakes  snowing. 
It  doesn't  look  wrong  at  all! 

First  Lady  (coming  prettily  toward  Puritans)  Won't  you 
come  and  join  in  our  good  times? 

First  Puritan  Boy    We  may  not  dance. 

Second    My  father  says  it  is  not  seemly  to  dance. 

First  Knight    Oh,  those  are  some  of  the  Puritans! 

Others    What  are  Puritans? 

King  People  who  are't  pleased  with  the  King's  way 
of  doing  things.  And  they  don't  want  gay  times.  They 
wear  sober  clothes  and  long  faces. 

Knights    Roundheads  I 

First  Lady  (sweeUy)  Well,  at  least  you  can  come  and 
choose  some  Fairy  Cakes. 

Second    You  believe  in  Fairies,  don't  you? 

Puritans  Yes,  yes!  (They  gather  about  cakes  and  choose, 
one  after  another,  showing  what  they  find.) 

First  Boy    A  boat. 

Second    An  axe. 

Third    An  eagle  feather.  ^^  j 

S^A^b""'-  BigitizedbyGOOgle 
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The   Adventures   of 
Bona  and  Nello 

{C&nUnued  from  page  4I) 

"Little  sister,  ah.  save  my  lifcl 

Harken,  the  cook  is  shaipening  the  knife! 

Tke  pot  they're  scouring  lustily  — 

Aad  the  kntfe  and  the  pet  are  both  for  mel" 

Then  came  an  answer  from  the  water: 

"Little  brother,  ah,  woe  is  me! 
What  is  it  now  I  can  do  for  thee? 
I'm  here  in  the  darii, 
Inside  the  shark." 

But  that  was  his  wife's  voice  unmis- 
takably; and  he  caUed  in  through  the 
dungeon  key-hole:  "Little  sheep,  whom 
are  you  speaking  to!" 

"To  my  dear  sister  Bona,  who  is 
insid:  the  diark.  Our  wicked  step- 
sister is  lying  in  Bona's  bed." 

Again  the  King  spoke  to  the  sheq>. 
''Ask  your  sister  how  she  may  be  released. " 

"Little  sister,  little  sister,  "•  said  the 
sheq>,  "how  can  you  get  out  of  the  shark?  " 

"Let  them  fetch  a  great  iron  hook 
with  a  big  lump  of  bread  on  it,  and 
arc^  attached.  The  shark  is  now  float- 
ing on  the  water  with  its  mouth  open." 
This  was  done;  the  great  fish  caught 
greedily  at  the  bread,  and  swallowed 
the  hook.  Bona  took  hold  of  the  hook, 
and  they  pulled  her  out  with  the  rope. 
It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world! 
And  she  came  out  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
fairer  than  the  moon,  fairer  than  the 
sun;  and  overjoyed  to  be  restored  to 
her  husband    and    her   little    brotherl 

"Open  the  door!  Open  the  dungeon 
door  to  my  little  brother!"  she  cried. 
Tliey  opened  the  door,  and  there  came 
out  —  a  little  sheep?  No,  but  a  beautiful 
young  man  with  curly  golden  hair,  and 
dressed  like  the  gayest  noble  in  the  land. 
For  you  must  know  that  the  httle  sheep 
had  knocked  its  horns  against  the  walk 
of  the  dungeon  in  its  despair,  and  broken 
them;  and  the  horns  had  pierced  his 
skin.  As  scon  as  a  drop  of  his  blood 
was  drawn,  the  spell  was  loosened,  and 
he  was  much  taller  and  handsomer  than 
when  he  had  become  a  little  sheep  by 
lie  banks  of  the  stream. 

The  Doise  of  the  rejoicing,  the  singing, 
the  shouting,  the  clapping  of  hands,  was 
so  ^reat  tnat  the  wic&ed  stepsister  heard 
it  and  was  terrified.  Not  having  her 
bold  mother  near  her,  she  could  not 
brave  it  out,  but  fled  from  the  Queen's 
bedchamber  out  into  the  park;  and 
she  never  stopped  till  she  was  well  on 
her  way  home.  The  King  made  it  be 
known  that  she  and  her  mother  would 
be  shut  up  in  his  deepest  dungeon  if 
they  ever  ventured  back  again,  and 
they  were  prudent  enough  not  to  plot 
against  the  Queen  any  more. 

Nello  was  known  henceforth  as  Pnnce 
Comidoro.  He  became  the  King's  right 
hand,  and  married  the  granddaughter 
of  the  Sultan.  And  Bona  and  the  King 
lived  long  and  gloriously,  and  bequeathed 
a  rich  and  merry  kingdom  to  their  children. 

Narrow  is  the  leaf,  broad  is  the  way. 
Now  tell  me  your  story  before  you  run  and 
play. 

—  From  "The  Italian  Fairy  Book,'*  by 
Anne  Macdonell 


Get  Your  Fla|{ 
and  the  Flails 
of    Our   Allies 

Free! 

Without  a  cent  of  expense,  3rou  can  secure 
the  flags  and  the  portraits  needed  for  your 
room.    All  chaiges  prepaid. 

Offer  No-  1 !  We  will  send  you  50  emblematic  flag  buttons  or 
assorted  with  portrait  buttons  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Riley.  Your 
pupils  pasily  will  sell  them  for  ten  cents  each.  Return  the  $5.00  to  us 
and  we  will  send  a  beautiful  silk  U.  S.  Flag,  32  x  48  inches,  heavy  quality, 
on  staff  with  gilded  ornament,  FREE. 

Offer  No,  2:  A  high-grade  standard  U.  S.  flag  5x8  feet  FREE.  Fast 
colors;  stripes  sewed  and  stars  embroidered  on  both  sides.  For  the  sale 
of  50  buttons  at  10  cents  each. 

Offer  No.  3:  A  set  of  the  Allies'  Flags,  FREE.  Each  16x24  inches,  oa 
staff  with  ornaments.  American,  French,  English,  Belgian,  and  Italiaa. 
High-grade  cotton  bunting,  soft  finish,  fast  colors.  Beautiful  for  inside 
ornamentation.     For  the  sale  of  35  buttons  at  10  cents  each. 

Offer  No.  4  s  Handsome  silk  flags  of  the  Allies  FREE.    American,  French^ 
English ,  Belgian,  and  Italian.    Each  12  x  18  inches,  on  staffs  with  ornaments. 
Make  beautiful  decorations  for  home  as  well  as  school 
room.     For  the  sale  of  50  buttons  at  10  cents  each. 

Offer  No.  5;  Wonderlul  "Oil-Process"  paintings  of 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  President  Wilson.  13x16  inches 
in  a  one  and  a  half  inch  gilded  frame.  For  the  sale  of  35 
buttons  you  may  choose  one  picture,  for  60  buttons,  two 
pictures,  and  for  75  buttons  all  three  pictures,  FREE. 

Offer  No,  6:  A  Giant  Pencil  Sharpener,  FREE.  Large 
size.  Sharpens  any  pencil.  For  the  sale  of  25  buttons 
at  ten  cents. 

Write  to-day,  stating  which  ofler  you  accept  and  telling  what  kind  of  buttons  you  want. 
Wc  will  send  them  postpaid  by  return  maiL  We  are  the  oldest  Mail  Order  Flag  Company. 
Established  1808.    Over  50,000  satisfied  customers  throughout  the  United  States. 

MAIL  ORDER  FUG  COMPANY.  107  MeridJan  Street.  Anderson,  huKana 


FOR  BUSY  WORK 


PRIMARY  LANGUAGE  CARDS 

60  CARDS -600  SENTENCES  — 50  CENTS 


to  — too— two 

I  was late  for  the  ear,  so  I 


far 


walked. 

I  think  it  was 
walk. 

Those  children  are  - 

small be  out  alone. 

I  went that  store, 

It  is rainy go  out  - 

play. 


You   paid- 
book. 


Will  you  give  me 
a  stamp? 

Yes,  and  buy  — 
me, . 


much    for   your 
-  cents  for 


-  stamps    for 


(Reduced  Size  off  Sample  Card) 


Fifty-Nine  More  Simaar  to  Thit  One 

Here  is  a  partial  list 
any-no — Card  No.  45 
cry-cries— Card  No.  21 
done-dld— Card  No.  8 
evcry-very — Card  No.  19 
for-fore-foui^-Card  No.  2 
how-who — Card  No.  46 
hole-whole— Card  No.  2 
hear-here— Card  No.  13 
know-no— Card  No.  5 
knew-new— Card  No.  6 
theii-there— Card  No.  11 
them-those— Card  No.  28 

This  set  of  sixty  cards  is  designed 
for  busy  work  in  language  —  words 
spelled  difiFercntly  but  pronounced 
alike  —  words  most  frequently  spelled 
wrong. 

Padced  in  a  neat  cardboard  box  with 
index  card  making  the  location  of  any 
one  of  the  60  cards  very  easy. 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 
BOSTON        NEW  YORK  CHICAGO      u.yiSAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Evening  Prayer 

Andante  Serioso. 


^m 


Mat .  theW,  Mark  and.        Luke    and      John, Bless  the bed.    that. 


ryvTjT] 


1        lie on. 


Four 


an    .     gels.        to.,     my...     bed. 


&=r 


T^'o     to —        hot    .     toin,«  two     to  head, 


TS%'o     to        hear.     me. 


f  I    I    I    I 


m 


n  j-n  I J    i  m 


^^^ 


Vfhen        1  pray, 


Two  to  bear,     my—       soul        a     •    way. 


Monday  mom  the  week  begin, 
Christ  deliver  our  souls  from  sin, 
Tuesday  mom,  nor  curse,  nor  swear, 
Christ's  Body  that  will  tear. 
Wednesday,  middle  of  the  week. 
Woe  to  the  soul  Christ  does  not  seek. 

Thursday  mom,  Saint  Peter  wrote, 
Joy  to  the  soul  that  heaven  hath  bote. 
Friday,  Christ  died  on  the  tree 


To  save  other  men  as  well  as  me. 
Saturday,  sure,  the  evening  dead, 
Simday  mom,  the  Book's  outspread. 

God  is  the  branch  and  I  the  flower, 

Pray  God  send  me  a  blessed  hoiu*. 

I  go  to  bed,  some  sleep  to  take. 

The  Lord,  He  knows  U I  shall  wake. 

Sleep  I  ever,  sleep  I  never,  OOqTp 

God  receive  my  soul  forevaf^  ^V  ^^^^v^^^l^V^ 


Necessary  for  Warmth 

Pure,  rich,  red  blood  is  a  necessity  in 
the  production  of  animal  heat.  It  keeps 
our  bodies  warm. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  makes  the  blood 
food  in  qualtity  and  good  in  quantity, 
giving  strength  and  warmth  to  the  whole 
^3rBtem. 

Teachers — Get    U.    S.    Govern- 
ment Jobs 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  women, 
should  try  the  Government  examinations 
to  be  held  throughout  the  entire  country 
on  Jan.  7.  Reconstruction  work  necessi- 
tates thousands  of  appointments.  The 
positions  pay  from  $1100  to  $1500;  have 
short  hoiurs,  annual  vacations  and  arc 
permanent.  Thousands  needed  on  1920 
census. 

Those  interested  should  write  immedi- 
ately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  N222, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  large  descriptive 
book,  showing  the  positions  open  and 
giving  many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions, which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


x'JUR  EYES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVING  CARE 
than  your  Teeth,  and  with  as  much  r^ularitv.  Don't 
kt  your  Eyes  now  dull  and  lusterless,  keep  them  lubri- 
cated. Since  the  Moving  Pictures  came,  it  has  become  a 
cuHom  among  the  bcUer  class  of  men  and  women  to  go 
home  after  the  show  and  right  away  Murine  their  Eyes. 
Two  drops  to  rest,  refresh  and  cleanse.  Those  wearine 
^Mes  —  or  who  use  their  eyes  constantly  —  will  find 
<rMt  relief  in  Murine  applications. 

In  the  School-room  Eyes  are  Irritated  by  Chalk  Dust, 
and  Eye  Strain  induced  by  Faulty  Systems  of  Lighting. 
Apply  Murine  to  School  ChiUren's  Eyes  to  Restore 
Normal  Conditions.  Murine  does  not  smart  —  is  sooth- 
tag  hi  its  action.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chkrago, 
Snds  Book  of  Eye  Free  on  request.  Your  Druggist 
iOpplies  you  with  Murine. 


Making  Pictures  in   the  Desert 

The  Geraldine  Farrar  Company  of 
Goldwyn  players  in  California,  is  on  a 
picture-making  expedition  in  the  desert 
near  Oxnard  and  Hueneme.  A  vanguard 
of  fifteen  heavily  laden  motor  trucks  with 
three  special  cars  were  attached  to  the 
regular  train.  The  caravan  will  unfold 
its  tents  and  make  camp,  where  much 
action  in  the  story  wiO  take  place. 

In  the  equipage  are  a  complete  lighting 
plant  and  lamps,  tents,  feed  and  housing 
for  the  animab,  which  include  half  a 
dozen  camels,  thirty-three  horses  and  a 
number  of  donkeys.  Nearly  a  hundred 
people  will  accompany  Miss  Farrar. 
There  are  thirty-two  British  cavalrymen 
and  as  many  shieks,  besides  a  large  number 
of  miscellaneous  extras.  Charles  Stall- 
ings,  assistant  to  Mr.  Barker,  Camera- 
man Percy  Hilburn  and  two  second 
'cameramen,  Colonel  McGee,  who  sees 
to  the  costumes  and  military  points,  and 
Syd  De  Conde,  who  has  a  prominent 
part  in  the  story,  will  acccwnpany  the  star. 

Thb  is  one  of  the  largest  aggregations 
that  ever  fared  forth  from  the  big  Goldwyn 
Studios.  Some  very  difficult  scenes  are 
to  be  made  out  in  this  "Sahara  desert." 


''How  We  Secured  Our  Library" 

An  interesting  little  illustrated  booklet 
giving  the  personal  ex|>erience  of  a  teacher 
who  wantcii  a  school  library  but  was  con  > 
fronted  with  "  no  funds."  Send  for  it  free. 
Address,  Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 
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For  Pupils  Backward  in  Reading 
Get  the 

Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Series 


WE  HAVE  FOUND 
OUR  MITTENS!  WE 
WILL  HAVE  SOME  PIE. 

(From  Three  Little  Kittens,  Vol.  Vof  Action  Imitation  and  Fun  Series) 

Stortes  that  are  dear 
to     Childish     Hearts 

Action.  Imitation  and  Fun  Series 
of  Primers  and  First  Readers 
By    MARA    L.    PRATT    GHADWIGK 

This  series  consists  of  one  phonic  reader,  which  is  a  basic  text, 
and  ten  supplementary  readers,  based  on  stories  dear  to  childish 
hearts.  These  supplementary  readers  are  carefully  graded  and  form 
an  ideal  series  through  which  to  develop  both  sight  reading  and 
sound  interpretation.  Each  book  is  complete  in  itself  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  others.  Each  may  be  used  with  any  system  cf 
teaching  reading.  The  illustrations,  in  adition  to  being  pleasing 
to  child^n,  are  of  such  nature  as  to  inspire  creative  imagination. 


BASIC  PRIMER 

Little  People's  Sound  Primer  (128  pp) 

FIRST  READER  STORY  BOOKS 

Puss  in  Boots  —  Reynard  the  Fox 


40  cents 


40  cents 


Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  —  Diamonds  and  Toads  — 

Sleeping  Beauty  *        40  cents 

Tack  the  Giant  Killer  40  cents 

Hop  O'My  Thumb  — Tom  Thumb  40  cents 


STORY  PRIMERS 

The  Little  Red  Hen 
The  Three  Pigs 
The  Three  Bears 

ADVANCED  STORY  PRIMERS 

Three  Little  Kittens  —  Chicken  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  — The  Seven  Kids 
Bow-Wow  and  Mew-Mew 


40  cents 
40  cents 
40  cents 


40  cents 
40  cents 
40  cents 


Bot..  New  York         EDUCATIONAL    PUBUSHING    CO.         Chlc.<o     S«nrr-«cl.co^ 
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The  Wind  Blows  Out  of  the  West  Country 


timpo. 


roll. 


tempo. 


rail. 


tempo. 


rail. 


Knights  and  Ladies  {curiously)  How  strange!  Their 
fairy  gifts  are  not  a  bit  like  ours.    What  can  they  mean? 

First  Boy  I  think  my  boat  means  that  we  are  to  sail 
far,  far  away  from  England. 

Second  {nodding)  Om  parents  do  talk  together  of  going 
away. 

TMrd  They  talk,  too,  with  the  captains  of  boats  from 
Holland. 

Fourth    Perhaps  we  shall  soon  all  leave  for  Holland. 

Knights  and  Ladies  {in  amaze)  Holland!  That  queer 
little  coimtry  of  dykes?  And  storks?  And  windmills? 
And  wooden  shoes? 

First  Lady    Oh,  I  wouldn't  like  wooden  shoes  at  all! 

First  Knight  Why  would  anyone  want  to  leave  England 
for  Holland? 

First  Puritan  Boy  I  can't  explain  exactly.  It's  hard 
for  little  boys  and  girls  to  xmderstand.  But  Father  says 
things  are  not  right  in  England.    The  Church  doesn't 


please  him.    He  and  Mother,  too,  want  to  worship  God 
just  as  their  hearts  tell  them  to,  not  as  the  King  says. 

{Puritans  all  nod  their  heads  gravely.) 

First  Girl  I've  chosen  my  cake,  and  it  holds  a  little 
spinning-wheel.    {She  sits  dcun  and  spins  in  pantomime.} 

Second    I  have  a  cap  and  kerchief.    {She  futs  them  en.) 

Third  See  this  pretty  cradle.  {She  rocks  cradle  in 
pantomime.) 

Fourth  I've  a  dear  little  flower,  pink  like  dawn  and 
white  like  snow.    {She  puts  it  on.) 

Fifth    I  have  a  torch.     {She  lifts  it  high.) 

All    What  can  they  mean? 

First  Puritan  Girl  We  do  not  know.  But  Mother  say& 
our  future  holds  tkings  new  and  strant^e. 

Second    But  we  are  not  afraid  —  we  trust  in  God  I  t 

{To  slow  music,  all  form  for  march^or  pageant:  Kntghis 
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and  Ladies,  with  King  and  Queen,  form 
firsl  group;  the  Puritans  fa  m  second, 
copying  well-known  picture  cf  Puritans 
going  to  Church,  At  close  of  march. 
Knights  and  Ladies  form  pretty  Court 
Scene  in  background  about  the  throne; 
Puritans  group  themselces  in  front  as 
follows:  Girl  uith  spinning-wheel  in 
middle;  Girl  with  cap  and  kerchief  at 
ane  side;  Girl  with  cradle  at  the  other; 
Girl  looking  down  at  mayflower  a  little 
in  front;  Girl  holding  torch  high,  beside 
her.  Boys,  one  in  front,  two  on  each 
side,  in  attitudes  of  defence.  All  sing 
softly,  if  desired,  last  stanza  of  ^^The 
Evening  Prayer.**  See  music  on  page 
56,  Hold  as  tableau,  while  Fairies  show 
smiling  fences  at  one  side.) 

Note  A  little  play  on  the  Pilgrims  in 
Holland  will  be  given  in  the  Febniary  issue; 
and  one  on  the  Pilgrims  in  America  in 
March. 


Bobwhite  Clocks 


A  Child's  Thanksgiving 

Dear  Father,  far  above  the  stars, 

And  yet  so  near  to  me, 
How  can  so  small  a  child  as  I 

Give  grateful  thanks  to  Thee? 

So  many  blessings  cluster  here, 

To  name  them  one  by  one 
Would  be  impossible  for  me  — 

My  thanks  would  ne'er  be  done. 

So,  Father,  while  my  heart  is  full 
Of  sweet  Thanksgiving  thought, 
Read  there  the  gratitude  I  mean, 
And  may  my  thoughts  in  acts  be  seen, 
To  thank  Thee  as  I  ought. 

—  Frederic  A .  Whiting 


Miracle 


Where  did  you  come  from,  little  brook, 

O  sparkling  silver  band? 
God  caught  a  tiny  angel's  tears. 

But  some  escaped  His  hand! 

Where  did  you  come  from,  little  bird, 

Bright,  gleaming  oriole? 
God  brought  a  tune  from  sunset-land 

And  filled  with  song  your  soul! 

Where  did  you  come  from,  little  flower  - 

Forget-me-not  so  blue? 
God  plucked  a  piece  from  out  the  sky 

And  made  it  into  you! 

—  Catherine  Parmenter 


Teachers  Wanted 

$100  to  $150  a  Month 

AU  teachers  should  try  the  Jan.  7  U.  S. 
Government  examinations.  1920  Census 
requires  thousands  clerks.  Thousands  of 
permanent,  life  positions  are  to  be  filled 
at  from  $1100  to  $1800;  have  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations,  with  full 
pay.  Those  interested  should  ^rfte  imme- 
diately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  N221, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all 
examlnatk)n  dates  and  plaoes  and  large 
descriptive  book  showing  the  positions  open 
and  giving  many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions, which  wfll  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


An  Indiana  clockmaker  who  owned 
a  German  cuckoo  clock  o,ut  of  which  a 
little  bird  popped  on  the  tick  of  every 
hour  to  sing  his  cuckoo  song,  decided 
he  would  rather  listen  to  a  more 
familiar  and  more  American  bird  call. 


So  now,  when  the  little  bird  pops  out 
of  his  tiny  door,  he  whistles  clearly, 
"Bob  White!  Bob  White!"  Perhaps 
the  Indiana  jeweller  will  build  up  a 
business,  changing  German  cuckoos 
into  little  American  bobwhites. 


iiiilO:l^::6e!ilii'H 


They  are  literally  the  *101  Best  Songs^  that  it  is  ;»ssible  to 
choose  for  school  purposes.  Each  has  been  chosen,  judged  and 
weighed  not  only  by  our  painstaking  experts,  but  by  thousands 
of  experienced  teachers  to  whom  we  have  appealed  for  aidvice 
and  assistance. 

n  Music  Teaching  Easier 
-       -PuPiis  Like  It 

That  is  what  makes  the  '101  Best  Songs"  so 
popular— so  fitting  for  every  purpose  in  school 
music  There  are  songs  of  the  hearthside,  of 
love  of  country,  melocues  of  the  heart,  lively 
ditties,  simple  songs  for  the  youngsters,  and  a 
few  of  the  easy-keyed  opera  selections  that 
create  a  love  of  worth-while  music  All  in  easy 
keys,  words  and  music  complete.  lOloftb^n 
in  all,  for  only  7c  in  quantity  lots. 

Every  Teacher  Should  Write 
for  a  FREE  Sample  Copy 

Low  Prices:  7c  each  in  100  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Chicagoi» 
$1  per  dozen,  prepaid.    Less  than  12  at  10c  each,  prqiaid. 

THE  CABLE  COMPANY 
1201  Cable  Bl<bu      c       Cblcaco.  III. 


OtberFamoos 

Cable  Books 

Everyday  Songs 

(For  Frimanr  Grades) 
Writ*  for  priet*. 

101  Faffloos 
Poems 

15c  each,  in  any 

quantity,  prepaid. 

iVo  Ft—  Capita. 


eliM^ 


why  not? 


It  is  easier  Lo  be  well  lima  to  be  sick  when  you  leara  how, 
^  Wh^  yon  leam  to  (laily  build  your  viullty,  disease  gcrmi, 
grippe  and  cold  have  little  effect  tiptm  you.  Be  free  from  nagging 
ailmcrit?;!  Wei ^h  what  you  jAe^wM  weigh  I  Have  a  good  figure!  Be 
happy t  Enj&y  life!  Be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  your  friends.  In 
other  words,  LIVE*    As  sure  as  sunrise 

You  can  wei£h  exactly 
what  you   should 

by  followitiff  a  Jtw  simpk.  healthful  directioia^f^SImc.  f  KNOW  U,  for  whall 
have  done  ror  02;IXX1  wFomcti  1  can  do  for  you  Are  you  too  lleaby?  Are  yau  Ion 
thin?     Do«  your  figure  displease  you?     Let  mt  help  you. 

1  waat  lo  hElE?  yQu  to  rea1t»  thmt  your  hetUh  lies  ilmott  cntireK  tn 
your  ttwn  bands  And  that  you  can  reach  your  {dm I  in  f Lfure  Add  poise. 

i/y  imrk  has  SF^im  itt  Aiwf  hecume  mvhi  an  qukk,  n<itur^  and  permaneni  urW 
frsiflifie  It  appeah  to  COMMON  SENSE. 

No  Drugs  — Na  Medicines 

Vou  can  free  yourself  iTQta  such  puggina  ailtnetiU  as 
""    ■  ■  '  rt  Wi  ' 


Licesa  Flesh  in  any 
part  of  body 

Thlp  Bu4t,  Chest, 
iVtck  wr  Arms 

Round  Shi>ul'J«ri 

Incorrect  Standing 


tocorrsct  Wd  t  mg 
Poor  Complcjdou 
L&ck  of  Reserve 
Ner\'ou!ines5 
Irriubiliity 
Coiiitipiition 


ladi^EstiQD 

Rheumalbkin 

Coldi 

Poof  Circuktioxi 

Lame  Back 


Headache 
^leer^lc^ness 
TofpifJ  Liver 
Malfiii^iniiLitiH 
Aut  On  1010:11- 
catjon 


f^^' 


Our  Soldiers  Have  Done  So— Why  Not  Vou? 

it  you  arc  iu  Chid*fP9,  come  to  see  me.  but  sit  down  aod  write  me  NOW  Don' I 
wait  — you  may  forget  it.  1  will  send  you  FREE  my  illustrated  booklet  showing 
you  bow  to  Stand  and  walk  correctly  and  giving  many  health  hints. 

Susanna  Cocroft,    Dept.  45,  624  S.  Michigan  Ave,,  Chicago,  111. 


16 


Miss  Cocrofi  Is  a  nationally  rtcogmatd  autharity  on  umdUioning 
-— •—   as  our    training   camps   hoM   amdiHonod   our   men. 
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Here  Come  Three  Dukes 

Three  6o^S  mount  three  other*  on  their  baekt  and  walk  to  the  gir/s  tinging}- 
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J.    J  ; 


^^ 


*-rf 
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d  :-  :d      id  :-  :n 


8   :-  :n  Id  :-  :d 


:-  :-  Ir   :-  :d     I  t,  :-   tl.    Is,  :-  :s,     I 


Here  come  three  Dukes  a  -  rid 


ing,     a  -  rid 


ing, 


rid 


ing/  Here 
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J.    J  J 
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d    :-    :d     Id    :-   :pi 
come  three  Dukes  a 
— h- 


s    :-   :w    Id    :-    :d        r    :-    :r      Is,    :-    :s,        d    :-    :d     Id    :- 
rid      -      ing,      Sir     Ran  -  som,  Tan  -  som.    Tar   -  dy    O! 


p 


m 


^ 


f 


t^'*  J  u  ^Ij  ^ 


^ 
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The  Maids  sing  in  reply 

Pray,  what  is  your  intention,  Sirs? 
Intention,  Sirs,  intention,  Sirs, 
Pray  what  is  your  intention.  Sirs, 
Sir  Ransom,  Tansom,  Tardy  O! 

The  Dukes 

We  have  come  forth  to  marry  O! 
Marry  O!  marry  O! 
We  have  come  forth  to  marry  O! 
Sir  Ransom,  Tansom,  Tardy  O! 

The  Maids 

Pray,  which  of  us  will  you  have.  Sirs?  etc. 

The  Dukes 

YouVe  all  as  black  as  charcoal!  etc. 


January  Games 

{Continued  from  page  49) 
This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes, 
So  early  Monday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  iron  our  clothes, 
So  early  Tuesday  morning. 

Thb  is  the  way  we  mend  our  clothes, 
So  early  Wednesday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  vLuting  go, 
So  early  Thursday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  ^weeo  the  floor, 
So  early  Friday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  bake  our  bread, 
So  ear!y  Saturday  morning. 

Thi^  is  the  way  we  sit  in  church, 
So  early  Sunday  mornbg. 


The  Maids 

We're  just  as  clean  as  you.  Sirs! 

The  Dukes 

You're  all  as  stiff  as  pokers!     etc. 

The  Maids 

We  can  bend  as  well  as  you.  Sirs!  etc. 

The  Dukes 

Down  the  kitchen  and  down  the  hall. 
Choose  the  fairest  of  them  all! 
The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 
{Name  of  girl)    Come  over  to  me! 

The  girl  is  chosen  joins  the  Dukes ,  who  ride  backwards  and 
forwards  singing/* Here  come  four  Dukes/'  etc.^  then  *^five 
Dukes/'  c/c,  untU  all  the  girls  have  been  chosen. 


The  children  easily  learn  the  names  of  the  days  of  th^ 
week  in  this  game.  Allow  the  children  to  bring  in  th^ 
toys  to  illustrate  the  days  of  the  week  in  this  game. 

Monday  —  tubs  and  wringer 
Tuesday  —  irons 

Wednesday  —  needles  and  thread  and  cloth 
Thursday  -^  shopping  bags 
Friday  —  little  brooms  and  dusters 
Saturday  —  toy  dishes 

Sunday  —  books,  or  simply  sitting  quietly,  or  walking^ 
to  and  from  church. 

A  doll's  house  helps  very  much  in  illustrating  these 
activities. 


Monday  to  wash  all  m>  dolly's  ciothe% 
Ix)ts  to  be  done,  as  you  may  suppose, 

Tuesday  to  iron  and  put  away,   ^  ^  u 
That  xike&  a  body  the  live-!ong  day.y 


Google 
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Wednesday  to  dam,  to  fix,  to  mend, 
Plenty  of  sewing,  you  may  depend. 

Thunday  —  shooping  or  visiting  we  go, 
Then  we  are  all  dressed  in  our  best,  you 
know. 

Friday,  oh,  then  we  scrub  the  floor. 
Sweep  the  rugs,  and  dust  much  more. 

Satnrday,  stir  and  mix  and  bake. 
So  tired  we  can  hardly  keep  awake. 

Sunday,  that  day  of  all  is  the  best, 
So  glad  it  is  here  —  now  we  can  rest. 

Use  the  following  with  small  table 
and  dishes  to  teach  even  small  children 
how  to  properly  set  a  table. 

I  tike  to  help  my  mother 

Set  the  table  every  day, 
And  when  the  meal  is  over, 

I  help  put  things  away. 

I  always  wipe  the  knives  and  forks. 
And  lay  them  very  straight. 

And  put  a  ^xx)n  most  carefully 
By  every  person's  plate. 

My  mother  often  says  that  I'm 

The  best  help  ever  was. 
She  smiles  at  me  and  praises  me. 

And  I  am  glad  she  does. 

Then  use  the  motions  to  illustrate 
the  activities  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

I  like  to  help  my  mother 

Beat  the  rugs  with  loud  strong  whacks, 
And  I  like  to  shake  the  curtains. 

And  Dull  out  caipet  tacks. 

I  like  to  dust  the  furniture. 

And  clean  the  pantry,  too, 
And  scrub  the  cellar  stairs;  I  think 

House  cleaning's  nice,  don't  you? 

Older  children  will  easily  find  and 
apply  the  moral  of  the  following  by 
Joy  Allison,  which  may  be  used  as  a 
recitation  in  concert,  or  simply  be 
read  to  them: 

"I  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  John; 
Then,  forgetting  his  work,  his  cap  went  on. 
And  he  was  off  to  the  garden  swing. 
Leaving  his  mother  the  wood  to  bring. 

"  I  love  you,  mother,"  said  rosy  Nell; 
"I  love  you  better  than  tongue  can  tell;" 
Then  she  teased  and  pouted  full  half  the  day, 
Till  her  mother  rejoiced  when  she  went  to  play. 

"  I  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  Fan; 
"To^ay  I'll  help  you  all  I  can; 
How  glad  I  am  that  school  doesn't  keep  I" 
So  she  rocked  the  baby  till  it  fell  asleep. 

Then,  stepping  softly,  she  took  the  broom 
And  swept  the  floor,  and  dusted  the  room; 
Busy  and  happy  all  day  was  she. 
Helpful  and  cheerful  as  child  could  be. 

"  I  love  you,  mother,  again  they  said  — 
Three  little  children  going  to  bed; 
How  do  you  think  that  mother  guessed 
Which  of  them  really  loved  her  best? 

Use  the  following  with  appropriate 
motions  or  simply  to  suggest  ways 
of  helpfulness  for  both  boys  and  girls: 

Swe^ing  and  washins  the  dishes, 

Brmging  the  wood  ux>m  the  shed. 
Ironing  and  sewing  and  knitting. 


Helping  to  make  up  the  bed. 
Taking  good  care  of  the  baby. 

Watching  her  lest  she  should  fall. 
We  little  children  are  busy, 

Yes,  there  is  work  for  us  all. 

Planting  the  com  and  potatoes, 

Helping  to  scatter  the  seeds. 
Feeding  the  pigs  and  the  chickens, 

Freeing  the  garden  from%eeeds. 
Driving  the  cows  from  the  pasture, 

Feeding  the  horse  in  the  stall. 
We  little  children  are  busy, 

Yes,  there  is  work  for  us  all. 

Work  makes  us  cheerful  and  happy. 

Makes  us  grow  healthy  and  strong; 
Play  we  enjoy  all  the  better, 

When  we  have  labored  so  long; 
Gladly  we  help  our  kind  parents, 

Quickly  we  come  4t  their  caU. 
Children  should  love  to  be  busy. 

Yes,  there  is  work  for  us  all. 


Thot^sands  Census 
Jobs  Open  to  Teachers 

The  1920  census  opens  up  5000  clerical 
positions  which  must  be  £lled  at  once. 
Teachers  are  specially  fitted  not  only  to 
stand  well  on  the  examinations,  but  to 
receive  quick  advancement  after  appoint- 
ment. Those  interested  can  get  a  free 
list  of  positions  obtainable  and  free 
sample  questions  by  dropping  a  postal  at 
once  to  Franklin  institute,  Dept.  N220, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Immediate  action  is 
necessary  as  the  examinations  will  be  held 
everywhere  January  7. 


GOTO  EUROPE  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

Organizers  of  small  parties  wanted.    Univer- 
sity Tours,  Box  M426,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Cultivate 
Your 
Beauty    > 


:!  •  ■'■.Lranii.c,  i^kiif  i:t,-r,\,\i-T\-t[ir 

nu,v.rnk  eyea.  fjpeity  eye- 
'>  >.,  twl  fiihest  graceful  neck 
cLi!'  f  . 'lin.  luj;urii«nt  hpJr,  aUrivC- 
Li  cc  Uufi  Ja,  comfort&bJc  feet-  V«i 
cin  remove  wnnkki.  Knea,   Um- 

Sng  faLcia]  rnu.Wl4» — All  lhroiJj;Ft  following  our  situ  pie 
rcdioa*.  Th CfU^i n da  ha  v e  iloDC  4(1  Nu  d muj ,  jiw  wiu  1  e 
of  tjnic,  r>o  btin  p.ir«r>M  an^l  tjuicl  resultE  Send  for 
tal^^^t  free  brtH^litlei  contunlhi^  msLt]^  boiutv  hinii  and 
lU  about  Uje  wonikriu]  work  aoconapliihed  ^y  tJhe 
aRACE  IHrtORED  CULTURE  COLiRSU 
Dept.  19    624  South  Mictilian  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Coughs 
and  Colds 

Are  removed  by  Vinol,  our  Cod 

Liver  and  Iron  Tonic,  because 

it  is  a  constitutional  remedy. 


Here  is  Proof: 

Manistee,  Mich.  —  "I  was  in  a  weak, 
run-down  condition  as  the  result  of  a 
chronic  cough  and  cold  so  that  I  often 
had  to  stay  at  home  from  work.  Vinol 
stooned  the  coug^,  broke  up  my  cold 
and  built  me  uo  after  other  medicines 
had  failed."  —Margaret  Dale. 

It's  the  beef  and  cod  liver  peptones, 
iron  and  manganese  peptonates  ana 
hypophosphites  contained  in  Vinol  that 
makes  it  such  a  successful  remedy  for 
dironic  coughs,  colds  and  bronchitits. 
It  is  not  a  paliative  like  cough  syrups, 
but  a  remedy  of  the  cause.  Try  it  on 
our  guarantee. 

For    sale  at  the  leading  drug  stores 
everywhere. 

Chester  Kent  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

Accredited  by  lUinois  State  Department  of  Registration 
and  Education.  Offers  a  three  year  course  in  Luisinf  to 
women  between  19  and  35.  Minimum  educational 
requirement,  two  yean  High  SchooL 

For  information  address 

SupMlntMident,  14a  W.  Sup«ior  StrMt.  Chicago.  lU. 


TRAININe  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

THE  GRACE   HOSPITAL  —  DETROIT 

Three-year  course.  Eight-hour  day.  Registered  by  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Theoretical  and  practical  class  work 
throughout.  Modem  nurses'  home;  includes  summer 
vacation  home  for  nurses.  Minimum  entrance  lequire- 
raent,  two  years'  High  School  work  or  its  equivalent 
For  free  catalog,  address  Sup«rint«nd«nt  of  Nurs««. 
Box  20,  Th«  Grac*  Hospital,  John  R.  StrMt 
and  Willis  Av«nu«,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


EDUCATION  T.r^f^^^  '^':  120  BoylstonSt.,  Boston,  Mass. 

•AS    NECESSARY  TO    A    TEACHER  AS    A    MEDICAL   JOURNAL   TO    A    PHYSICIAN." 


Home  Study 


(28th  Y«ar) 


Ommt  Cor  IU.Scb«l  TsacWfS  of  Eagliili.  Hiitoiy  Ifii 
On  Iwfantnd  Arts,  and  for  tboM  tntereated  in  the  ttody  of 
wiocts  are  giv«n  by  oonwpoa^oBca.    AU  comsos  oooaai 


S[l{»  Xntnvrai^  of  (Sliirasa  _ 

(Dir.tS)  Chiei«o.inaoia  Digiti<iKU  uy 
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Primary  Education ,  January ,  1920 


Oui  Little  Citizens 

Etta  V.  Leighton 

Civic  Secretary,  National  Security  League 
(Book  rights  reserved) 

January,  1920,  must  be  more  than  "Happy  New  Year" 
month  for  teachers  and  children.  There  can  hardly  be  a  teacher 
anywhere  who  is  not  seriously  impressed  by  the  need  of  teaching 
even  to  the  little  tots  the  ideals  of  our  government  assailed  now 
on  every  hand.  These  children  now  in  our  classrooms  are  as 
much  to  be  pitied  as  the  little  children  in  France  and  Belgium 
were  while  battle  was  raging  about  them.  Some  of  the  Httle 
French  and  Belgian  children  will  never  be  anything  but  feeble- 
minded, so  great  was  the  mental  strain  under  which  they  lived 
and  tried  to  grow.  Some  of  our  children  will  never  be  mentally 
normal  imless  we  can  take  special  pains  to  counteract  the 
terribly  dangerous  atmosphere  of  unrest  in  which  they  are 
trying  to  live. 

We  have  the  child  five  hours  a  day,  he  sleeps  about  eight, 
leaving  eleven  hours  when  he  is  exposed  to  other  than  school 
influences.  In  his  five  hours  with  us,  we  must  develop  strong 
concepts  of  growth^  of  building^  of  individual  ownership  to  negative 
the  doctrines  of  destruction  and  revolution  that  are  part  of 
the  atmosphere  to-day  in  every  conunimity. 

Stock- Taking 

The  children  will  know  that  January  is  "stock-taking" 
month  —  that  business  men  know  that  they  must  keep  track 
of  what  they  own  if  they  intend  to  do  a  profitable  business. 
By  schoolroom  attempts  at  stock-taking,  by  playing  store, 
coimteract  the  wicked  and  foolish  notion  now  gainmg  currency 
that  there  js  something  wrong  in  seeking  profit.  The  wild 
agitators  are  demanding  that  all  industry  be  run  for  "service 
not  profit"  —  nine-tenths  of  them  don't  Imow  what  they  mean, 
the  remaining  tenth  know  that  himian  nature  and  human 
honesty  require  that  people  shall  profit  by  their  work  or  by 
their  investment.  The  agitators  want  to  make  profits  all  right, 
but  they  want  to  divide  these  profits  among  themselves  and  3iey 
are  building  up  in  the  public  mind  an  idea  that  makes  a  robber 
of  every  man  who,  through  saving,  investment,  or  business, 
makes  a  profit  on  what  he  does*. 

Splendid  exercises  in  drawing,  penmanship  and  arithmetic 
can  be  made  of  this  stock-taking  in  the  schoolroom.  Its  value 
as  civics  is  to  build  up  several  ideas: 

1  "Counting  our  blessings,  remembering  our  joys"  as  a 
CDimteractant  of  rest  and  discontent.  ' 

2  Creating  a  business  sense  —  desirability  of  always  knowing 
idiere  one  stands  financially. 

3  Teaching  the  maldng  of  inventories  and  their  use  in 
obtaining  insurance  or  loans. 

4  Creating  a  sense  of  ownership,  interest  and  pride  in  one's 
possessions  and  desire  to  get  the  b^t  use  of  them. 

5  Teaching  the  distinction  between  real  estate  and  personal 
property  and  noting  the  conununity  tax  on  real  estate  and  the 
tax  on  personal  property. 

6  Teaching  the  difference  between  luxuries  and  necessities. 
Showing  that  books,  pictures,  etc.,  ought  not  be  classed  as 
hixuries. 

7  Creating  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  parents  and 
commimity  for  advantages  given. 

8  Creating  a  respect  for  property,  the  feeling  that  personal 
and  private  property  must  not  be  harmed  or  wasted.  This 
feding  is  most  important. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  truly  sane  person  can  destroy  prop- 
erty. The  firebug,  who  sets  fire  to  property,  is  clearly  insane. 
The  person  who  preaches  destruction  of  property  is  likewise 
mentally  xmbalanced.  One  of  our  greatest  tasks  is  to  prevent 
wanton  destruction  by  young  people.  The  destructive  instinct 
can  be  cured  by  cultivating  the  imagina Jon  so  that  the  child 
can  put  himself  in  the  owner's  place,  and  this  can  be  done  only 
when  the  child  has  himself  a  strong  property  feeling  for  his  own 
possessions. 

School  Property 

Think  of  the  pleasant  counting  and  writing  lessons  in  making 
out  a  school  property  stock  sheet.  The  third  and  foiuth  grades 
might  make  the  mventory  sheets  for  the  entire  building  as  a  draw- 
ing lesson.  A  triplicate  set  of  sheets  for  each  teacher  might  be 
fettered  as  an  upper  grade  drawing  lesson,  but  the  sheets  used 


in  the  lower  grades  could  have  the  names  of  the  articles  written. 
Grades  I  and  11  can  count  their  possessions  and  put  the  figures 
down;  perhaps  Grade  II  can  add  all  the  totals.  It  would  be 
a  splendid  demonstration  of  the  value  if  the  teacher  could 
show  the  children  an  amount  in  bills  and  coin  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  furnishings,  and  the  property  they  are  using.  TTiis 
is  a  thrift  lesson  and  if  the  sum  were  large,  the  teacher  could 
no  doubt  get  some  business  man  to  show  the  children  the  amount 
of  money  and  talk  to  them  for  a  few  minutes  of  how  many  other 
things  that  money  could  buy  if  anyone  did  not  realize  that  it 
should  be  spent  to  help  the  children  to  become  good,  wise 
Americans. 

Teach  Definition  of  Capital 
Whether  you  demonstrate  the  value  by  using  the  actual 
money  or  not,  make  the  children  tmderstand  that  5iis  furniture 
and  these  matCFials  are  the  took  with  which  they  work,  that 
they  are  "Capital,"  because  through  their  use  certain  products 
in  the  way  of  written  lessons,  etc.,  and  knowlcxlge  are  produced. 
Above  all,  make  everyone  know  that  "Capital"  is  not  just 
money.  It  is  not  something  that  a  few  rich  men  have.  It  is 
not  something  taken  away  from  the  poor  man.  Capital  in  its 
money  form  is  accumulated  savings  invested  in  production  and 
everyone  of  us  who  has  money  in  a  savings  bank  or  in  life 
insurance,  everyone  of  us  who  has  tools  and  material  to  work 
with,  is  a  capitalist. 

Don't  say,  "My  children  are  too  small  to  imderstand." 
Your  children  are  not  too  small  to  hear,  and  in  their  homes 
and  on  the  street  they  are  hearing  the  words  "capital"  and 
"capitalist"  used  as  something  that  menaces  their  lives  and 
that  must  be  destroyed.  If  you  don't  try  to  simplify  the  truth 
for  even  small  chilcken,  you  are  a  left-handed  emissary  of  the 
Reds. 

Plain  Living  and  High  Thinking 
Let  us  return  to  this  slogan  of  the  good  old  Americans.  No 
nation  was  ever  more  prosperous  than  this.  If  the  truth  were 
told  about  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  it  would  be  seen  that  prof- 
ligate spending  and  xmder  production  due  to  strikes  are  the 
cause  of  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  prices. 

Use  stories  of  the  Pilgrim  children  to  teach  thrift.  Co- 
operate with  the  Government  in  all  its  thrift  activities.  Above 
all,  show  how  cheap  and  degrading,  how  vulgar,  profligate 
spending  is.  No  good  American  is  paying  extravagant  prices 
for  luxuries.  The  good  Americans  are  trying  to  save,  to  make 
their  earnings  last  as  long  as  (>ossible  to  live  decently,  not 
extravagantly.  It  is  the  cheap,  ignorant,  flashy  type  that  is 
engaged  in  an  orgy  of  spending.  No  class  is  suffering  more 
from  this  than  the  teacher.  Surely  we  can  put  our  hearts  into 
teaching  a  refined,  cultured  standard  of  living. 
Let  us  make  an  inventory  of 

Personal  Property 

Let  the  children  put  in  everything  they  possess  —  toys  and 
all.  The  idea  is  to  build  up  in  the  them  concepts  of  possession 
and  contentment  and  thrift.  Tell  them  to  list  damaged  toys 
and  then  see  if  these  damaged  toys  can  be  repaired  as  a  manual 
training  exercise  and  donated  to  other  children  or  to  hospitals. 
It  is  said  that  the  aliens  among  us  who  wish  to  overthrow  our 
Government  get  more  money  in  a  week  now  than  they  used  to 
be  able  to  save  in  several  years.  They  were  contented  until  the 
agitators  preached  to  them  against  our  coimtry  and  now,  though 
some  of  them  make  over  a  hundred  dollars  a  week,  they  call 
themselves  wage  slaves  and  want  to  take  over  the  factories  for 
themselve*.  Tlieir  discontent  was  artificially  created  by- 
agitators. 

Uncle  Sam's  Census 

TeU  the  children  that  Uncle  Sam  takes  stock  of  his  people 
•very  ten  years,  and  that  1920  is  a  census  year.  Tell  them  the 
first  census  bill  was  passed  in  1790  —  let  them  find  out  how 
many  times  the  census  has  been  taken.  Let  them  take  a  census 
of  their  own  family  (fine  opporttmity  for  spelling,  reading, 
writing  —  fine  opportunity  for  teacher  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted). 

Tell  them  that  Uncle  Sam  wants  to  know  everyone's  name, 
place  of  birth,  age,  occupation,  whether  the  children  are  in 
school  or  at  work,  and  whether  everyone  can  read  and  write 
English.  Stress  on  this  last  part  may  increase  interest  in 
Americanization  work.  We  don't  realize  our  power.  What  we 
put  into  the  minds  of  the  children  reacts  powerfully  on  their 
parents.  It  is  a  moving  and  pathetic  sight  to  see  little  children 
bring  their  mothers  to  evening  school  to  learn  English,  because 
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some  teacher  has  been  inspired  to  make 
them  want  to  help  their  parents  under- 
stand America. 

It  is  good  civic  teaching  to  thoroughly 


DOMESTIC     SCIENCE 

Homc'Stuiiy  Courses 

Cooking,    Sewing,    Diet,    Nursing.   Housekeeping,  eti 
For  teacbeis,  institutiooal  managers,  dietitians.  bom< 


makers,  etc  Which?  lUustrated  100- page  booklet,  "THE 


makers,  etc  Which?  lUustrated  lUU-pagt 
PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING.'^ 
BULLETINS:  Five-Cent  Meals,  iOc:  Frec-Hand 
ing,   10c;     Food   Vahies,    10c;    Family    Finance,    10c. 
AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS.  541 W.  69th  St..  Chietoo 


sent  on  request, 
id  Cook 


THIS  NOVA-TONE 
TALKING  MACHINE 


Donotartosvtoatof  ordv,  •*«'»»t«nt 
reiirodoc«r.  •nJoyiMOfc  for  alL  8«U  IS 
boxM  Meotbo-Novm  Salve  CTMt  for 
cute,  barna.  Infloama,  ate^  RatomfS 
and  tb*  machine  Is  jrotm.  Onannteed. 
Beoordsfree.  Order  today.  Addreak 

^  0.  f.  C«^  Bm  4l8-<SmiTUl«.  Pi. 


EARN  $1,200  A  YEAR  IN  SPARE  TIME 

Writing  ooc  moving  picture  pLiy  a  week.  Demand 
Qraiter  Than  Supply.  You  can  write  them.  We 
tl*ow  you  how.  Send  for  free  booklet,  valuable  infor- 
matioo  and  spedal  prize  offer.  CHICAOO  PHOTO- 
PLAY WRIIHT  COLLBOE,  Box278Y.I9,  Chicago 

TEA^CHERS'     SOUVENIRS 

An  ipproprltta  gKt  to  pupllt  at  cIom  of  sehool.  Samplfi  froc 
Seib^rt  Ptg.  Co.,  Box  209,  Dover,  Ohio 


ILLINOIS    TRAIN IN6    SCHOOL 
FOR    NURSES 

Founded  1^80 

Accredited  by  the  Illinois  Stat  Department  of  Registra  - 
tion  and  Education.  Offers  a  broad  training  to  women 
interested  in  the  nursing  profession  and  allied  forms  of 
public  service.  Length  of  course,  three  years.  Theo- 
retical training  b.av^il  on  standard  curriculum  for  train- 
ing Khools  for  nurses.  Practical  experience  in  Cook 
County  Hospital.  2500  beds.  Requirements  for  enroll- 
ment: physical  6tness,  full  High  School  credit  or  its 
educational  equivalent.  Minimum  age  20  years,  maxi- 
mum age  35  years. 

School  catalog  and  appUcation  blanks  will  be  lent  on 
appUcation  to  the 

Superintendent  of  Nurses 
S09  S.  Hooore  St.,  (P>ox  P)    Cbicagp,  llliooja 


PARKER'S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

BemoTtMi  Dandruff  -Stops  Hair  KUtDfl: 

Rcitoroa  Color  and 
Btfttoty  to  Gray  and  Fadod  Hafr 

hoc,  And  $1.00  at  drnnrlsta. 
H I ••^" X  «  htrn.  Wnrka.  Patchotnie.  N.Y. 


Ettber  pin  tllnstrated  made  with  any  t  lei- 
tera  aad  2  flcnree.  one  or  two  oolora  eaamel . 
SiNer  plale.  2tt  ea..  92. 00  dea.  StarUof 
aiUm,  e0#ea.,  90.00  doi. 

BA8TIAN  BUG*.  CO. 
in    Baatlaa  BMg.,  Rooiiester,  N.  Y. 


DRESS   DESIGNING    LESSONS 
E^  XL  SI  SI 

Women — Girls — 15  or  over,  can  easily  learn 
Dress  Designing  dur'ng  their  spare  moments  in 

10  WEEKS. 
Dress  Designers  frequently  earn  $40  to  $100 
A  WEEK.     WORK  FASCINATING. 
Send  coupon  immediately  for  FREE  SAMPLE 
LESSONS.    The  supply  will  not  last  long. 

Mailcoopoa  to 

FRANKUN  INSTITUTE 
Depf.  L859  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  absolutdy  free,  book  containing  sample 
lessons  in  DRESS  DEFIGKING  as  tought  in  10  weeks. 
«are  times. 

Name ^ 


Address. 
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explain  the  census,  especially  if  the  chil- 
dren come  from  foreign  homes.  A  per- 
fectly accurate  census  has  probably  never 
been  taken,  but  we  can  help  set  up  a  stan- 
dard of  courteous  truthful  co-operation 
with  the  census  man. 

Explain  that  with  the  census  as  a  basis, 
Congress  apportions  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. If  we  find  that  our  population 
has  increased  in  the  last  ten  years,  we  will 
have  a  greater  number  of  people  to  each 
representative  —  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives may  be  increased.  Wc  have  now 
435  representatives  on  a  basis  of  one  for 
each  211,677  persons.  Due  to  the  v.*ar, 
and  influenza  deaths,  and  the  return  to 
foreign  lands  of  a  great  many  of  our  resi- 
dents, the  population  in  this  census  will 
probably  be  considerably  lower  than  what 
might  have  been  the  expected  growth  of  a 
normal  ten  years. 

The  children  can  dramatize: 

1  A  census  taker. 

2  The  administrator  of  an  estate,  who 
gets  three  appraisers  to  make  an  inventory . 
(Watch  newspaper  for  such  items.) 

3  A  furniture  loan  man  —  loans  are 
given  only  on  part  of  the  value.  They 
are  called  "chattel  mortgages." 

4  A  personal  property  insurance  man. 

5  .\n  auctioneer. 

Use  the  information  gained  in  their  in- 
ventories as  the  basis  of  their  dialogue. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  make  in- 
ventories of  home  possessions,  to  mend 
and  keep  in  repair  home  furniture  and 
tools,  to  get  a  sense  of  the  money  value 
the  family  possessions  represent,  and  a 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  this  Government, 
founded  to  protect  them  in  their  rights. 
Be  sure  that  Grades  III  and  IV  read  the 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  that  relate  to 
the  protection  of  private  property. 

"No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  the  due  process 
of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensa- 
tion."    (Fifth  Amendment.) 

Make  them  realize  that  schemes  which 
take  away  the  right  to  property  are  un- 
American.  Create  a  scorn  of  the  "  kicker," 
especially  of  the  one  who  discourages  work- 
ingmen  by  telling  them  lies.  The  real 
agitators  do  not  work,  they  roam  about 
talking.     Teach: 

There  are  two  kinds  of  discontent  in  this 
world  —  the  discontent  that  wrings  its  hands 
and  the  discontent  that  works.  The  first  loses 
what  it  had  —  and  the  second  gets  what  it 
wants.  —  Graham 

Note  Miss  Leighton  will  answer  questions 
or  send  references  for  teaching  our  Govern- 
ment as  contrasted  with  Sovietism,  Socialism, 
Communism,  etc.,  or  the  economic  fallacies  of 
schemes  like  the  Pliunb  plan,  etc.  Address 
Miss  Etta  V.  Leighton,  National  SecnrUy 

League,     19  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City 


RHEUMATISM 

Thousands  Have  Found  Relief 

Rheimiatism  is  a  constitutional  disease. 
If  cannot  be  cured  by  local  or  extamal 
apphcations.  It  must  have  constitutioodl 
treatment. 

Take  a  course  of  Hood's  Sarsaparillig 
which  corrects  the  acid  condition  of  tbe 
blood  on  which  rheumatism  depends,  and 
gives  permanent  relief. 

If  a  cathartic  or  laxative  is  needed  take 
Hood's  Pills.     Purely  vegetable. 


Free  Dress  Designing  Lessons 

Teachers  learn  Dress  Designing,  during 
spare  times,  so  as  to  design  and  make 
original  clothes  for  yourself  and  friends, 
and  to  increase  youi  salary  by  teaching  this 
important  and  interesting  subject.  Dress 
Designers  earn  from  S45  to  $100  a  week. 

Large  descriptive  book,  containing 
sample  lessons,  can  be  had,  without 
charge,  by  writing  to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  N859,  Rochester,  N.  Y  Write  be- 
fore the  present  edition  is  exhausted. 


The  Palmer  Method  of  BosIross  WrNhf 

PLUS 

The  Palier  Method  Orgulzatloo 

marks  the  difference  between  uniformly  suc- 
cessful results  in  teaching  Penmanship  aad 
indifferent,  temporary  results.  Investigate  m 
school  system  where  the  Palmer  Method  Phoa 
bas  really  been  followed.  You  will  want  tke 
same  results  in  YOUR  schools.  A  postal 
card  of  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office  is  tke 
first  step  in  the  right  direction.  Now  is  tht 
time! 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 

New  York      Boston      Chicago      Philadelphia 

Cedar  Rapids,  Jowa        Portland,  Oregon 


PHOTOPLAYS  WANTED 

Big  prices  paid.     YoU   "^an  write    them.     Wc   sl»o« 
you  now.     Rex  Publishcn,,  Hox  175,  C-20,Chicafai 


ENTERTAINMENTSI 

Dl  AVC  How  to  S«Me  them.  Dialoa.  lUcHrtkw.  DriD^ 
rLfl  I  9  Speftken.  Monoloc*.  Folk  Dftneca.  OpmMM. 
Pageants.  MtuicalReadlngi.  FtoffarPlaji^  Motion  ftPantoaili 
SooRfl,  Shadow  Playi.  Tableaox,  Special  EntertainioeotB  1 
all  Uolidayt,  Miutrel  Joke*. 


Hand  Books,  Make-Up  Goods, 
ete.  for  all  agee  and  oocastoos. 
Large  cataloc  Wr—.  iTery 
-      IKT  e^^hsve  one. 


WHAT  PENCIL  MAKES 
IT  EASIER  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN to  learn  to  \\Tite?  We 
should  be  glad  to  send  teach- 
ers of  primary  grades  a 
sample,  No.  134-SJ,  which 
we  believe'  will  answer  this 
question. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  C0« 
Jersey  City  New  Jera^ 

EiUbltohed  IS27 


HAHNEMANN  HOSPITAL  OF  CHICAGI 

TRAININQ  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
AccrtdHtd  by  SUtt  DtpirtniMt  of  R«aiitntioa  and  Eduutita 
iyearcourae  Practical  Expcrieim 

Applicants  must  meet  the  requirements  of  good  healtli| 
of  age  (19-35).  good  moral  character,  having  twoyeaor 
High  School  education  or  its  equivalent 

Separate  Home  for  Nurses 
For  Catalog  and  application  blanks,  address 
Dr.   J.  C.   COBB.   2814    Ellis  Aveoue. 


WASHINGTON    BOULEVARD    HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Three  year  course.     Registered  by  the  State  of  niii 
Theoretical  and  practical  class  work  throughout, 
departments.      Maintenance    provided   as   well    as 
allowance  each  month.    For  further  information  wrlte-^ 
Supt.  Nuraino  Sehool.  244S  Wathbigton  Blvd.<  Chicaoo.  ■. 
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Primary  Education,  January,  1920 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION  DIRECTORY 
OF  LEADING  TEACHERS' AGENCIES 

An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is 
a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school  boards  and 
teachers.  The  right  teacher  in  the  right  position 
means  the   highest  success  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


Ttlepbooe  Coooectioo 


Mis5  B.  P.  POSTER,  Manager. 

MUs  T.  M.  HA5T1NQ5«  Acting  Managar 


»Ci.ooi:i.    S^iree^v    BoiB^ozi.. 


The  Salary  your  qoatiflcatloiifl  defcnre  Is  tacreaied  by  an  ageacy  ragiitration. 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,    Manager, 
8  Beacon  Street,  Beaton. 

Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Qradee.  RBQI8TBR  NOW. 

Employ  an  agency  to  act  at  your  buslneia  manager. 


""'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

I20  Boylston  St. 

RECOMMENDS    TEACHERS,    TUTORS    AND    SCHOOLS. 


Have  yon  ever  reglitered  with  an  agency?    It  pays. 


POSITIOHSOFALLKINDS  FOB  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS' ASS'N 

Write  us  what  you  want.  UADiny    lyn 

Free  Literature.     Address  HHIIIUfl,   INU. 


It  Is  always  wise  to  liave  "a  friend  at  the  Court  off  Cssar."    Regtoter  Now  I 


SCHERMERHORN 


Established  1855 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  A  superior  agency  for  superior 

366  Fifth  Ave..  NEW  YORK  Pf^P^^*  ^^  '^^'^^^'  ^^^^  'f' 
Between  34th  and  35th  Su.  able  candidates.  Services  free 
Chaeles  W.  Multow),  Prop.        to  school  officials. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  record? 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.,  W.  W.  Andrews,  Sec'y*  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.T. 

This  is  an  age  of  specialists  —  It's  an  agency's  business  to  place  teackers. 


70  Fiftk  Avenae 

_  _  NEW  YORK 

Recommends  college  and    nonnai  graduates,  specialists,  and  other   teachers   to  coilegeB,  public  and   private 

schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  ^^,  ^    ^-^.— «     .. 

Advises  parents  about  schools. Wm.    O.  PRATT,  HWanager 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


Agencies  are  daily  helping  others;  they  wDI  help  yon. 


WESTERN 

TEAuHERS  Ewagc —    ,     cT .     .  fe  *  - 

A II n  r  A II         to-day  for  particulars.     State  qualincatjons. 


Teachers  holding  four  year  High  School  Course,  one  year  State  Normal,  salaries  $90  to  $100  per 
ith.  Engagements  commencing  October,  November  and  January  continue  till  July  1st. 
[agements  commencing  Februapr.  Mar^h,  April  and  May  continue  till  Christmas.  Write 
'    - ' '-'culars.     State  qualific-''— - 

'XArJLJNTJNTX,: 


•jEiGr.  o.A.^ar. 


NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL   AGENCY 

INDIANAPOUS,    INDIANA 

We  can  rive  you  promotion  in  lines  of  higher  salary;  better  location;  improved  subject  schedules. 
MARY  FRANCES  WILSON,  Proprietor 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 


2A  Park  Street,  Boston  ,  Mass. 
166  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y 
640  Union  Arcade.  Pittsburgh,  Ps. 


•aeO  Overton  Pk.  Circle,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

8J}  Title    Bldg.,  Birmingham.  Ala.       609  Journal  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

28  E.  jackaoo  Rlvd .,  Chicago,  lU.  2161  Sbattuck  Avenue.  Berkeley.  Cal. 

317  Masonic  Temple,  Denver,  Col.         510  Spring  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


(Teacben  Ageacie$  Coatinued  Page  Opposite) 


Notes  from  the  Savinsrs  Division, 

United  States  Treasury 

Department 

Educators  and  school  heads  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  called  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  of  the  state 
to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  thrift 
as  a  part  of  the  required  state  course 
of  study  for  schools.  This  action  was 
taken  at  the  Educational  Congress  re- 
cently held  at  Harrisburg  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  ^ 

The  congress,  which  was  composed 
of  prominent  educators  of  Pennsylvania, 
including  city  and  county  superintendents 
and  high  school  principals,  took  a  de- 
cided stand  in  favor  of  making  both 
teaching  of  thrift  and  a  system  of  savings 
by  means  of  government  securities  sudi 
as  Thrift  and  War  Savings  Stamps  in 
schools,  a  required  part  of  public  pro- 
cedure in  all  communities.  A  com- 
mittee of  seven,  headed  by  Prof.  George  F. 
Zook  of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  detailed 
program  of  thrift  teaching  for  the  public 
instruction  for  approval. 

One  section  of  the  congress  devoted 
itself  to  thrift  education  and  reports 
made  to  this  section  indicated  such 
instruction  already  was  well  organized 
in  many  of  the  sdiools  of  the  state. 

The  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Thrift 
Section  stated: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  has  requested  the  schools 
of  the  country  to  continue  the  sale  of 
Government  Savings  Stamps  and  to 
develop  a  permanent  system  of  thrift 
education,  and 

Whereas  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  a  resolution  of  July  6,  1919, 
urged  that  "all  elementary  schools, 
secondary  schools  and  higher  schools 
make  compulsory  the  teaching  of  thrift 
and  savings  and  thereby  give  it  a  place 
of  permanence  in   the  curriculum,"  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan, 
State  Sup^intendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  Pennsylvania,  has  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Passmore,  Governor 
of  the  Third  Federal  Reserve  District, 
dated  October  9,  1919,  "I  am  in  favor 
of  mcorporating  in  a  revised  ciuricultun 
for  the  public  schools  the  subject  of 
thrift": 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved  that  the  Thrift 
Session  of  the  Educational  Congress  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  of  •  Pennsylvania, 
meeting  at  Harrisburg,  November  20, 1919, 
heartily  endorses  the  approval  given 
to  the  Government  Savings  Movement 
by  Superintendent  Finegan  and  urges 
that  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  teaching  of  thrift  and  the 
sale  of  Government  Savings  Stamps 
should  be  made  compulsory  and  fiven 
a  definite  and  permanent  place. 

Determination  among  the  school  leaders 
of  Great  Britain  that  the  lessons  of 
thrift  and  careftil  living  and  spending 
gained  during  the  war  and  since,  shall 
not  be  lost,  has  led  to  the  establishment 
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of  the  Continuation  .Schools  which  will 
open  fonnally  in  January. 
^Theae  schools  form  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cational Inform  now  being  effected  in 
England  as  a  result  of  post  war  con- 
ditions. The  Continuation  Schools  are 
meant  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
time  whoi  the  ordinary  boy  leaves  school 
and  the  time  when  he  settles  down  to 
a  life  vocation.  Their  influence  on  the 
life  of  the  oonmiunity,  according  to 
British  offidals.  will  not  lie  merely  in 
acquirement  of  knowledge.  Behind  these 
scholastic  advantages  will  be  others 
no  le^s  potent  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 

"TTierc  is  in  the  present  training  of 
boyhood  and  youth  a  gap  that  has  always 
been  a  source  of  danger. "  said  an  English 
school  oflidal  recently.  "The  boy  at 
school  is  brought  under  very  strong 
social  influence.  Leaving  school,  how- 
ever, the  boy  is  often  too  suddenly  plunged 
into  freedom  unregidated  by  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  The  Continuation 
Schools  wiU  bridge  the  gulf  between 
the  epoch  of  the  schoolboy  and  the  epoch 
of  the  worker. 

"There  are  facilities  for  saving  in  a 
larg"  numbw-  of  the  schools  and  such 
facilities  are  being  widely  set  up  in  the 
factories  and  industrial  plants  of  the 
country.  But  in  the  intermediary  period 
there  is  no  definite  agency  for  the  main- 
tenance of  wise  habits  that  may  vanish 
for  lack  of  fostering.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  he  Continuation  Schools  means  will 
be  found  through  formation  of  savings 
associations  of  bringing  the  nation's 
youth  at  this  stage  under  the  good  in- 
fluences provided  both  earlier  and  later. " 

The  probl  m  of  thrift  instruction  and 
encouragement  of  saving  amon^  the 
scholars  of  America  already  is  occupy- 
ing a  large  place  in  the  attention  of  the 
school  leaders  of  America  who  are  work- 
ing out  definit  plans  for  permanent 
thrift  instniction  in  the  schools,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Savings  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION  DIRECTORY 
OF  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

(Coatinued  from  Page  Opp&Bhe) 

The  teachers'  agency  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  institution. 
Some  of  the  very  best  and  very  successful  educators 
in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools  have 
been    put     there     by     means    of     teachers'    agencies. 


THE 


Edmands   EDUCATORS'   Exchange 

lOI   TREMONT   STREET,    BOSTON 

Founded  in   1897,  by  t  School  Superintendent,  its  reeommendttions  g^ve 

PERSONAL    Service  Worth  Paying  For.   manual  free 


TEACHERS,    PRINCIPALS,   SUPERINTENDENTS 

We  Can  Place  You  in  Better  Positions 
Write  us  TO-DAY  for  a  Free  Booklet,  "The  Road  to  Good  FotiAuM^** 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
Portland,  Ore.  MinneapoHt,  Mfini. 

Chicago,  III.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WMTPUFFER,  aTm:,  Man«^iF~^  *-®*  Angeles.  Calif. 

OUR  SERVICE  IS  UNEXCELLED —  OUR  SUCCESS  PHENOMENAL 

The  LargeMt  and  Moat  Widely  Patroalxed  Teacbera  Ageacy  la  the  Weat 

ENROLLMENT    FEE    NOT    NECESSARY 


PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  gS^^u  S2  SS,^^-' 

FREE  REGISTRATION 


It    Operates  loodly  and  mlleMjIf. 

Direct  reoommeiKUtioDt.     Wd 

pfeptredteacbenio  great  demand.    308  D  Ttta  St.  AHantowa.  Pa. 


Albert 


TEACHERS'    25  E.  Jackson  Bid,  Chicago 


AGENCY 

YEAR 


34th 

437  ^^^^  Avenue 
Symea  Building 
Ptyxon  Building 

ADDRESS       ANY       OFFICE 


NEW  YORK 

DENVER 

SPOKANE 


Our  boolclet  ^'Teaching  as  a  Busi- 
ness" with  timely  chapters  on  Peace 
Saiaries,  Prospects,  Critical  Letters 
of   Application,    etc.,   sent    PRBB. 


YOUR  BEST  CHANCE  FOR  A  BETTER 

LIES  IN  THE  BUSY 

The  busy  business  world  oflFers  wonderful  chances  for  big 
success  to  the  young  man  and  woman  of  ambition  and  training. 

Real  opportunities  are  numerous.  We  do  not  mean  mere 
chances  to  obtain  a  job,  but  chances  to  reach  the  really  responsible 
places,  places,  that  pay  big  money. 

That  is  what  you  want.  You  should  not  be  content  with 
merely  a  job.  If  you  are,  twenty  years  from  now  you  might 
have  the  same  job,  but  you  will  not  have  advanced. 

What  you  want  is  an  opportunity  to  get  ahead.  You  want 
to  follow  a  profession  that  has  a  future  to  it.  You  don't  want 
to  be  content  to  occupy  a  minor  position  all  your  life.  You  want 
a  chance  at  the  big  positions. 

It  is  in  the  active,  hustling,  rapidly-expandmg  world  of  busi- 
ness that  these  chances  exist  by  the  thousand.  It  was  the  business 
world  that  gave  Marshall  lield  his  chance  and  enabled  him  to 
become  the  great  merchart  prince.  It  was  the  business  world 
that  created  opportunitv  for  Morgan,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
finanders.  It  was  the  business  world  that  paid  Charles  Schwab 
a  sakiy  of  a  million  dollars  a  year. 


KNOXVILLE  BUSINESS  COLLEQE 

An  accredited  school 

KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 
MIlBr.  Pres.  J.  R.  Uwry,  Vice-Pres, 


POSITION  AND  A  BIGGER  SALARY 
BUSINESS  WORLD 

The  easiest  way  for  you  to  enter  this  opportunity-laden  business 
world  is  to  train  yourself  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  things 
that  will  make  your  services  useful;  things  that  M-ill  enable  you 
to  get  your  first  start.  That's  all  you  want,  an  opportunity  to 
get  started  and  to  show  what  you  are  worth. 

You  can  be  a  success  —  A  GREAT  BIG  SUCCESS  —  if  y«u 
have  faith  in  yourself  and  give  yourself  a  fair  chance. 

Arouse  yourself  then.  Get  this  business  education  that  will 
put  more  knowledge  within  your  brain  —  more  opportunity 
within  your  grasp.  Get  this  education  that  will  enable  you  to 
push  to  the  front  —  that  will  help  to  lift  you  out  of  the  rut  of 
underpaid  workers  and  place  you  in  the  ranks  of  the  trained 
and  the  expert. 

The  catalogue  of  the  school  containing  further  infonnatioa 
about  the  golden  opportunities  a  business  education  offers  young 
men  and  women  will  be  mailed  to  you  free.  Mail  the  coupon 
RIGHT  NOW  and  let  us  show  you  that  your  BIG  CHANCI 
is  not  really  so  far  ahead  of  you  as  you  may  think. 


Without  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  please  soxi  your  free  catalogut. 

City 

State  

Street   

Route  

Name   j 

B       .^^NOXVILLE    BUSINESS    COLLEOiriCT    P 
BOX900 uiyiLi^uu    Knoxvllle,  T^ffiii. 
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Primary  Education,  January,  1920 


"The  children  ought  to  bless  the  spirit  that 
prompted  the   getting  up  of  such  books" 

SCHOOL  CLASSICS  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 

EIGHT   ^CENTS    ^EACH,     POSTPAID  — SIXTY     CENTS      PER      DOZEiN 


Your   Pupils    Soon    Tire    of    a    Book    Constantly  in   Hand 

To  read  well  one  must  read  widely.  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  lower 
grades.  Long  before  the  basic  reader  is  finished  many  other  simple  books  should  be  read.  A 
book  constantly  in  hand  soon  loses  interest,  while  another,  with  practically  the  same 
vocabulary,  brings  fresh  ideas  and  is  vigorously  attacked  by  the  busy  inquisitive  little  minds. 

Get  a  supply  of  Famous  School  Classics  and  give  your  classes  the  benefit  of  frequent 
change  of  books.    The  cost  is  slight.    Bright  and  interesting,  every  one. 


C   COMPLETE  GRADED  LIST   OF   SCHOOL    CLASSICS   FOR   PRIMARY   GRADES 


FIRST  GRADE 

2.^^sop's  Fables.    Part  I.  

Edited  by  Mara  L.  Pratt. 
Large  type.  Blackboard  words.  Fox  and 
the  Lion,  Fox  and  the  Grapes,  Cock-a-Doodle 
and  the  Piece  of  Gold,  Wolf  and  Goat,  The 
Lazy  Grasshoppers,  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane, 
Kid  and  Wolf,  Fox  and  Crow,  The  Stag  at 
the  Lake.    Illustrations. 

3.    .^sop's  Fables.    Part  II. 

The  Hawk  and  the  Nightingale,  Snake's 
Eggs,  Fox  and  Crab,  The  Ant  and  Dove, 
Dog  and  His  Shadow,  Cat  and  the  Birds, 
Fox  in  the  Well,  the  Fox  and  Stork,  and  other 
chapters. 

73.  The    Story    of    the    Buds.    Nature 
Stories.    Autobiographical.    Illustrated. 

74.  What  Annie  Saw. 
Stories  from  Nature. 


77.  Flower  Friends. 
{^Pleasant,  instructive 
value,  about  some  of 
Illustrated. 


Part^I. 

talks,    with    ethical 
our   flower   friends. 


SECOND  GRADE 

7.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  —  Jack-o' 
Lanterns  —  and  Old  Oak  Tree's 
Christs£as  Dream.    Illustrated. 

S.    Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 
Capitally  told  with  some  variations  that 
hold  children  deeply  intent.    Illustrated. 

75.    Buds,  Roots  and  Stems 
A  Nature  Reader  that  yields  in  simple  form 
much  curious  information  about  buds;  stems 
and  roots.    Illustrated. 

l[.76.    Some  Bird  Friends. 

78.    Flower  Friends.    Part  II. 

79._  Flower  Friends.    Part  HI. 
"illustrated.    Both  78  and  79  continue  the 
stories  of  Our  Flower  Friends  begun  so  attrac- 
tively in  No.  77,  Part  I,  of  the  First  Grade. 

87.    Legends  of  the  Spring-time 
Two  fine  folk  stories,  adapted  cleverly  to  the 
Second  Grade.    They  are  Sleeping  Beauty, 
and  Siegfried  and  Brunhilde. 


185.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  I. 

186.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  II. 

187.  Robinson  Cru.soe.  Part  III. 

188.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  IV. 

Those  four  parts  relate  in  a  form  so  sim- 
plified as  to  catch  the  interest  and  the  imder- 
standing  of  all  second  grade  pupils. 

Each  number  fully  ifiustrated. 

189.  Cmi-DREN  OF  History.    I. 

Story  of  the  Life  of  Washington,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  EH  Whitney,  aU  told 
in  fireside  language,  simple  and  familiar. 

190.  Children  of  History.    II. 
Portraits.    Story  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Audu- 
bon, Webster,  Emerson,  Bryant,  in  the  style 
made  so  enjoyable  to  children  by  Miss  Chase. 

196.    Legends  of  the  Spring-time.    II. 


with' Rhymes 


THIRD  GRADE 


1. 

4. 
20. 


Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 


I. 
II. 


Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.    I. 
Thirty-six  pages  of  wide-awake  stories  of 
plant  life.    Illustrated. 

21.    Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.    II. 
Illustrated. 
A  second  sheaf  of  plant  stories. 

25.  Story  of  Columbus.    Illustrated. 

26.  Story  of  General  Israel  Putnam. 
Sketch  maps.    Illustrated. 

27.  Story  of  William  Penn. 

28.  Story  of  Washington. 
Illustrated.    Patriotic  Songs  with  music. 

29.  Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin.    Por- 

trait. 

30.  Story  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Some 

Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.   Portrait. 

31.  Story  of  Lincoln.    Illustrated. 

35.  Story    of    Lowell.    With    memory 

Gems. 

36.  Story  of  Tennyson.    With  six  poems. 
Portrait. 


42.    Story   of   Whittier,  _ 

for  Little  Folks. 
Portrait  and  illustrations. 

45.  Story  of  the  Pilgrims.    Illustrated. 

46.  Story  of  the   Boston   Tka   Party. 

60.  Story    of    Edison    and    Sketch    of 

Lawri-:nce    Coster,    Inventor    of 
Printing. 

61.  Story  of  Hiawatha.    Portrait. 

68.  Story  of  the  Norsemen.    Illustrated. 

69.  PUSS-IN-BOOTS. 

Amazing  to  children,  and  with_real  uplift 
in  its  golden  sequel.    Illustrated. 

72.    Story  of  Pocahontas. 
Three  Portraits  and  old  Print  reproductions. 

95r^ST0RIES  of  ASrICAN  REVOLUTION.***f. 

Lexington  and  Concord,  Bunker  Hfll.    ^  _ 

96.    Stories  of  American  Revolution.  IL 
The  British  Driven  from  Boston.    Sketch 
Maps  and  Illustrations. 

101.    Stories    of    the    Revohttion.    III. 

120.    Liberty  Bell  —  The  Bell  that  Rang 
Out  Our  Independence.    Illustrated. 

FOURTH  GRADEi 

22.    Hawthorne's  Golden  Touch. 
82.    Story  of  Holmes. 
Two  Characteristic  Poems.    Portrait. 
89.    Story  of  Longfellow. 
91 .    Story  of  Marquette  . 

98.  Story  of  Boone. 

h  Daniel  Boone,  everybody's  favorite,  pictured 
here  in  simple  phrase. 

99.  Pioneers  of  the  West. 

^  How  Lewis  and  Clark  found  the  Colimibia 
River.    Two  maps  and  full-page  illustratioDS. 

100.    Fremont  and  Kit  Carson. 

1^  Explorations  teeming  with  thrilling  adven> 


tures.    Illustrated. 
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HERE  ARE  SOME  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 
SEND   FOR  THEM  NOW.      BEGIN   1920  RIGHT 

BOOKS  FOR  READING.  LANGUAGE.  NUMBER 
WORK.  BUSY  WORK.  CONSTRUCTION  WORK 


NUMBER  WORK 

Lesson   Plans   in   Arithmetic   by 
Whittington  and  O'NdU. 

'  256  pages.    50  cents. 
Drills  and  exercises  in  number  work 
for  second,  third  and  fourth  years. 


READING 

BUickboard  Reading  by  Maude 
Moore. 

160  pages.  Cloth,  50 cents. 
Deals  definitely  and  explicitly  with 
the  very  first  steps  in  teaching  children 
to  read,  giving  sentences  to  be  used, 
and  exact  directions  as  to  how  to 
proceed  with  each  lesson. 

Story  Plays  for  LitUe  Ones  by 
Emma  M.  Maguire. 

128  pages.    Cloth,  50  cents 
A  fund  of  stories  written  in  dramatic 
form   ready    (or   action.    Choice   can 
be  made  Ly  teacher  to  suit  grade  and 
ability  of  pupils. 

Utile  Dialogues  for  Little  Folks. 
Dialogues  for  Every  Month  for 
Primary  Children  by  Ella  M. 
Powers. 

Price,  50  cents 
In  this  book  of  little  dialogues  the  child's 
love  for  impersonation  has  been  fittingly 
recognized.  Little  people  are  imitators. 
Dramatization  is  one  of  their  great 
delights. 

The  illustrations  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness and  arc  suggestive  to  the  teacher. 
This  book  should'  be  upon  the  desk  of 
every  teacher  oi/  the  primary  grades. 

Plays  from  The  Wonder  Book  by 
Graee  Dietrich  McCarthy. 

Cloth.  96  pages.  Half-tone  illustra- 
tions. 50  cents. 
TTiis  little  book  of  plays  for  children 
dififers  from  most  of  the  dramatizations 
published,  in  that  its  author  has  given 
a  collection  from  one  source  only  —  and 
that  one  which  is  always  regarded  with 
eager  delight  by  children~-Hawthome*s 
version  of  the  Classic  Myths. 

The  Land  of  Make-BeUeye— A 
World  for  Little  Actors  — by 
Mary  Gardner. 

Cbth.  Illustrated.  168  pages.  60  cents. 
"Dramatic  Reproduction"— as  it  stands 
in  the  "grown-up's"  vocabulary — "Let's 
play.  Let's  make  believe,  Let's  pretend," 
as  the  child  expresses  it  —  has  won  its 
own  way  by  proving  that,  if  once  ap- 
plied, it  will  cure  many  of  the  worst  ms 
to  which  the  reading  class  is  heir. 


LANGUAGE  WORK 

Language  Games  by  Myra  King. 

Postpaid,  50  cents 
Lively   games    for    fixing     habits    of 
correct  speech. 

Daily    Lesson    Plans    in    English 
by  Caroline  Griffin. 

160  pages.    50  cents 
Lesson   Plans,   with  material  needed, 
arranged  for  daily  use  for  each  week 
of    the    first    four    years.    Especially 
fine  for  rural  teachers. 

Five  Uttle  Foxes  and  Other  Folks 
by  NelUe  Lathrop  Helm. 

Illustrated  by  D.  R.  Augsburg,  with 
drawmgs  for  the  blackboard. 
Cloth.  50  cents. 
Charming  animal  stories  that  will  de- 
light and  instruct  the  children,  illus- 
trated with  unique  blackboard  sketches 
that  any  teacher  can  place  on  the  board. 

The  Teacher's   Robinson   Crusoe 
by  Samuel  Allison. 

190  pages.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
Arranged  so  as  to  use  the  story  to  in- 
troduce the  develo^">ment  of  industry 
in  producing  shelter,  food  and  clothes 
ro  meet  the  needs  of  man. 

An  American   Robinson   Crusoe; 
by  Samuel  AUison. 

171  pages.    Cloth,  50  cents. 
Text    same    as    "Teacher's  Robinson 
Crusoe";  arranged  for  reading  by  pupils. 
Without  lesson  plans  and  suggestions 
found  in  the  Teacher's  book. 


OCCUPATION  OR 
BUSY  WORK 

When    Furst    We    Go    to    School 
by  M.  Helen  Beckwith. 

Cloth,  50  cents. 
Lesson  plans  with  seat  work;  subjects 
with  reference  to  the  different  months. 

Seat   Work  and   Sense   Training 
by  Christiana  Mount. 

Cloth,  50  cents. 
Material   for  one  hundred  days,   in- 
cluding   games,    paper    cutting    and 
folding,    drawing   and    modeling. 

Around  the  Year  with  the  Little 
Bennetts  by  Dorothy  Howe. 

127  pages.    Cloth,  60  cents. 
Plenty  of  work  in   freehand  drawing, 
cutting,  and  shaping,  with  appropriate 
activities  in  speech,  song  and  motbn. 


Play  — Its  Value  and  Fifty  Games 
by  Nina  B.  Lamkin. 

91  pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  60  cents. 
Partial  Contents: 

Physical  Education  —  what  it  means. 

What  is  Play?  Connecting  link  be- 
tween mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
growth. 

The  Need  i  f  Directed  Sport. 

How,  Wher  and  Where  Should  We 
Play? 

The  Varied  and  Valuable  Devetop- 
ment  that  comes  through  Play. 

Indoor  and  Outdoor  playgrounds. 

Directions  for  Playing  Fifty  Games. 

Drawmg  With  Colored  Crayons  by 
Prof.  D.  R.  Augsburg. 

75  illustrations.  Cloth.  60  cents. 
The  illustrations  are  especially  designed 
as  examples  for  first  efforts  in  cravon 
drawing,  and  can  be  used  in  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  Grades  of  public 
schools. 

There  is  a  special  treatment  of  rugs, 
pillows,  blankets,  landscapes,  grasses, 
and  weeds,  flowers,  headdress,  lanterns, 
butterflies,  birds,  animals,  sunbonnet 
girls,  moonlight  and  shade  effects. 


A    Year   of   Primary    Occupation 
Work  by  Etta  Merrick  Graves. 

3  Vob.  Each,  50  cents. 
Vol  I  1st  Term,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec. 
Vol.  II  2nd  Term,  Jan.,  Feb.,  March. 
Vol.  Ill  3rd  Term,  April,  May,  June. 
Fully  illustrated,  with  photographs 
of  the  finished  work,  charts,  patterns 
and  poster  work. 


The  Fu-st  Flag  and  Other  Patri- 
otic Plays  and  Exercises. 

Price,  60  cents 
Two  hundred  pages  of  Patriotic  Flag 
Exercises,  Plays,  Drills,  Marches  and 
Dramatizations,  written  and  arranged 
for  children  from  eight  to  fifteen  years. 
In  these  days  when  love  andTeverence  for 
our  country  and  the  flag  of  our  count r>' 
is  being  instilled  into  our  children 
teachers  will  greet  this  volume  with 
delight. 


The  Book  of  Folk  Songs  Selected 
by  Margaret  A.  Whithig.^ 

9x12.  Boards.  60  ceiits. 
This  collection  of  Folk  Songs:  has  been 
drawn  from  many  sources.  No  attempt 
to  classify  as  to  grade.  Excellent  for 
cultivation  of  musical  taste  in  both 
children  and  teacliers. 


AU  books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  — address  nearer  ofHoe. 
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Typewntinft  wjtfi  VktmU,  High  Sdioo]  of  Q>minHa,  Omilu,  Nt^. 

The  Victrola 

as  an  aid  to  commercial  studies 

Typewriting  and  Penmanship 

The  mastery  of  RHYTHM  is  a  prime  requisite  to  success  in  speedy  and  accurate 
typewriting  and  in  flowing  and  graceful  penmanship. 

MUSIC  will  evoke  a  decided  rhythmic  response  from  the  Angers  in  any  typewriting 
or  penmanship  drill,  IT  ELIMINATES :  stiffness,  awkwardness,  sclf-consciousncss  and 
drudgery,    IT  SECURES :  agility^  accuracy,  ptedsionj  uniformity  and  interest. 

Try  these  Victor  Records 

for  Typewriting  and  Penmanmhip 


Hilfiotf  Lovttlcy  March  1 ,0,0, 
Chicago  We*re  Tme  to  You  /  ^^^^^ 

General  PersKing  March  >  iMa 

Repasz  March  I         ^ 

Fotael-Me-Not  Waltz  )      ^ 

Felicia  Waltj  P^^^^ 

On  the  Wing  Galop  \  ^„^ 

Military  E«:ort  Ma«ii  /  ^^^ 


BnM  WaltF 

Golden  Trumpets— Schottuche 
E«meralda--Walcz  Hesitation 
Cedle — Waltz  Heaitatkni 
In  Lilac  Tmoe— March 
CIayton*^5  Graad  March 
Patriotic  Mc<!Iey  March 
Scundard  Bearer  March 


Shorthand  Dictation 

The  Victrola  is  an  ever-ready  dictator  j  in  class  and  out  of 
class;  for  regular  drill  or  special  and  extra  study. 

It  allows  the  teacher  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  students 
as  they  take  notes.  It  admits  of  frccpient  repetition  for  testing 
and  increasing  speeds  It  presents  varied  voice  qualities  with  per- 
fect enunciation  and  diction. 

See  the  Victor  Record  Catalog  under  "Recitations"  for  suitahle 
material 

For    fiirther    information,    consult    any 
Victor  dealer^  or  write  to 

Educational  Departnust 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camdeti,  N.J, 


Vtctrola  XXV 

eipecially  manufactured 

for  School  US& 

When  the  VictTol^  13  tiot  in 
UACt  tbt  horn  can  be  pUced 
undrr  the  instrument  fiafc  and 
tecure  from  dane<^r.  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
ttit  it  frt>m  duist  and  promise 
ctiDus  tise  by  Irreepoiuible 
people. 
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Founded  1873  bu  Henry  B,  Broum 

THE  Summer  School  of  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity will  open  June  1, 1920,  and  will 
continue  twelve  weeks.  An  exceptional 
opportunity  is  offered  the  teacher  or  pros- 
pective teacher  to  combine  the  summer 
vacation  with  study  at  a  most  reasonable  ex- 
pense. During  the  summer  session  there  will 
be  beginning,  intermediate  and  advanced 
courses  offered  in  the  following  departments: 

Preparatory,  High  School,  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Education,  Home  Economics, 
Miisic,  Fine  Arts,  Public  Speaking, 
Commerce,  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
and  Pharmacy,   Physical  Education. 

The  expenses  are  the  lowest.  Tuition  $20.00  for  the 
term  of  twelve  weeks;  board  $43.C0  for  the  term,  and 
rooms  $10.00  to  $15.00  for  the  term. 

BaUetin  giving  complete  information  concerrdng 
courses,  etc.,  loiU  be  mailed  free.   Addre$» 

HENRY  KINSEY  BROWN,  President 
Valparaiso,  Indiana 


WASHINGTON    AND 
LINCOLN    BIRTHDAYS 

No.  B4030.  '* Washington  Day  Entertainmants."  The  most,  popular 
book  of  entertainment  material  for  Washington's  Birthday.  Original  selected 
dialogues  and  exercises,  plays,  songs,  drilb,  pantomimes,  tableaux,  and  recita- 
tions for  all  grades.    35  cents,  postpaid. 

No.  B3628.  '* Lincoln  Day  Entertainments."  The  best  and  most  com- 
plete book  of  entertainments  for  this  occasion.  Original  and  selected  readings 
and  recitations,  plays,  dialogues,  drills,  pantomimes,  and  tableaux  for  all  grades. 
.'{r>  cents,  postpaid. 

No.  B3518.  "All  the  Holidays."  A  complete  book  of  entertainment  mate- 
rial for  all  the  holidays  o  the  school  year.  Recitations,  dialogues  and  exercises. 
3o  cents,  postpaid. 

No.  B4026.'*S|>eciaI  Day  School  Exercises.*'  New  and  original  enter- 
tainments for  pupib  of  all  grades  for  special  day  exercises.      25  cents,  postpaid. 

Art  Lithograph  Portraits  —  Size  22  x  28.  Soft  in  color  and  perfect  in 
feature.  Handsomelv  lithographed  in  black  on  heavy  white  art  paper  with 
cream  border.  Usually  retail  at  $1.00  —  our  price  35  cents  each.  Order  by 
No.  Bl  106  and  state  which  you  want  —  Washington  or  Lincoln. 

Write  us  tor  special  prices  oa  Picture    Prames. 
We  have  a  special propositoa  thai  wiiiiatereat you. 


Send  fjr  Jru 
samples  and 
prices  on  our 
complete  line  of 
Diplomas. 


A. 
FLANAGAN 
COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


Send  fer  this 
F  REB  catalogiu 
No,  19L 

Deparfmeni  P 


A. 
FLANAGAN 
COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


LET   THESE   HELP  YOU 

"MANUAL  ARTS  TABLETS" 

By  Maky  H.  Momtieth 
A  series  of  Tablets  coverinf;  the  work  of  Primary  grades.    Outline  drawings , 
cover  designs  and  vocabidary,  for  work  in  cutting,  coloring,  booklet  making, 
sentence  building,  etc  Si^e  9x12.    Price,  25  cents  each.    By  mail.  30  cents 

"STICK  PRINTING"  SUPPLIES 

Are  your  children  learning  Design  and  Color  by  *' Stick  Printing"?     As 
easv  and  delightful  as  pla^.    We  carry  a  complete  line  of  sticks,  pads,  dye. 
Box  No.  I  containing  6  sUcks,  3  color  caps  in  cardboard  box,  postpaia«  16  cenu. 
Send  for  Special  Circular 

'*PRANG  DRAWING  PAPERS" 

"A  Prang  Paper  to  Med  Every  Need" 

Cream  Manila  .^^flR^^^^.        Bhck  Cross  Section 

Gray  Manila  .^vSH^^^^^  i  Bogus  Drawing  Paper 

>\lute  Water  Color  mmSlTSwStf^k    *'Kcene"  Tracing  Paper 

Gray  Cross  Section  ^^m^m^  tmiAa^W    "Enginex"  Pspers 

White  Cross  Section  ^^^^SmS^^     "Prismo"  Papers 

Cream  Cross  Section  -^^^i^jij^^^g^^^         "Coinstruction"  Papers 

[Sample  Books  of  these  Papers  sent  Free  to  Teachers) 

PRIMARY  ASSORTMENT 

Contains  20  sheets  Creaa  Manila,  5  sheets  Gray  Manila,  1  sheet  Bogus, 
G  sheeu  Assorted  Cok>red  Construction  Papers.    Price,  per  package,  15  cenU . 

"WEAVING    MATS" 

A  book  of  twenty  printed  mats  and  strips  for  paper  weaving.  Per  book,  25  cents. 

"PINE   NEEDLES" 

Long-Leaf  Pine  Needles  for  Weaving  Work.    Per  pound.  70  cents. 

-PERMODELLO" 

The  Permanenl  Modeling  Clay  — Works  Like  Magic 

,  and   becomes  hard  as  stone  «_......  ^ ,. 

Opens  up  new  problems  in  Primary  Hand  Work,  jewelry  work,  bead  work,  for 
all  grades,     "•'•••-•—•  ~ 


A  new  Modeling  Gay  that  sets  and  becomes  hard  as  stone  VfithotU  firing, 
w  problems  in  Primary  Hand  Work,  jewelry  work,  bead  work,  for 
Send  for  illustrated  Circular.     Pound  can,   postpaid,  75  cents; 

"MODELIT" 

This  is  an  indestructible  Wax  Modeling  Qay  that  always  sUsrs  soft.    Post- 
paid, per  pound,  65  cents. 

REED  AND  RAFFIA 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circtdar  of  Sites  and  Prices 

THE  PRANG  COMPANY 

1922  Calumet  Ave.,  CHICAGO  30  Irving  PUce,  NEW  YORK 


YOU  CAN  HELP! 

"Your  interest  and  support  have  been  essential 
to  the  successful  placing  of  Gold  Medal  Crayons 
upon  the  market  since  they  were  introduced  some 
years  ago.  We  appreciate  yoiu-  goodwill,  and 
will  continne  to  put  forth  effort  to  justify  your 
confidence. 

During  the  past  few  months  imusual  conditions 
both  in  labor  and  material  have  made  it  difficult 
for  us  to  keep  dealers  fully  supplied.  May  we  ask 
you  as  friends  and  customers  to  place  your  orders 
with  dealers  for  an  advance  supply  so  that  we  can 
anticipate  the  dealers'  requirements.  If  you  will 
do  thfa  you  will  be  assured  of  better  service," 


111  nr.  r 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81-83  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


n\Q\r\79(\  hv 


FffEE  ? 


OLD  GLORY'S  place  now  is  in  every  ichooi  yard  and  every  school 
room  in  the  land.  Love  of  country  no  less  than  duty  demands  this  show 
of  the  cnlr>T^     NVist  tn  the  stars  sinct  f^tnpes  put  the  flags  of  the  Allies. 

Teachers  —  every  pupil  of  youra  should  be  familiar  with  the  flags  of  the  nations 
fighting  for  liberty;  fighting  to  preserve  what  our  forefatfaet^  won  for  us  in  76. 

You  can  make  every  day  PATRIOTS'  DAY  and  without  a  cent  of  expense, 
through  the  help  of  your  scholars,  secure  the  flag  and  portraits  needed  for  decora- 
tion. We  aje  the  originators  of  this  plan  and  have  already  given  away  over 
50,000  Amencan  flags  to  schools.     Get  yours  at  once*    Read  these  offers: 


State  Departicsnt  of  Po  bug  Instruction 
OF  Indiana 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  December  18,  1916 
To  whom  ii  may  concern. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  Mail  Order  Flag  Company  of 
Anderson,  Indiana.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I 
personally  know  the  members  of  this  firm  and  can  aay 
in  positive  terms  that  they  are  reliable  and  responsible. 
Their  plan  of  supplying  flags  and  pictures  to  the  schools 
IS  a  very  excellent  one. 

Veiy  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  Chas.  A.  Gksathouse, 

StaU  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 


OFFEK  NO.  1 


We  will  send  you  50  emblematic  flag  buttons  in  the  national 
colors  or  assorted  with  portriiit  buttons  of  Washington,  Lincoln, 
and  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  They  are 
beauties.  Vour  pupils  easily  will  sell 
Lhem  for  JO  cents  each.  Return  the 
$5.tK)  to  U5  and  we  will  send  a  beautjlal 
silk  IL  S.  Mag,  32  x  4S  inches,  heavy 
quality,  mounted  on  staff  with  gilded 
nmamenl  FREE- 


OFFER  NO.  3 

To  proudly  place  next  to  the  ^tars 
and  Stripes  yon  will  want  a  set  of  our 
Allies'  Flags,  each  16x24  inches,  mounted 
un  staffs  With  ornaments*  There  ate 
five  of  them,  American,  French,  Eng- 
lish, Belgian,  and  Italian.  New  hisloty 
is  being  made  so  fast  ever>  daj'  that  it 
is  hard  to  keep  pace  with  events  of 
tremendous  importance.  As  battles  are 
fought  and  won  it  will  help  you  show  the 
colors  of  the  nations  who  are  fighting  that 
freedom  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
These  flags  of  the  Allies  are  beautiful  for 
inside  omkmentation.  We  will  send  them 
for  the  sale  of  35  buttons  at  10  cents 
each  —  FREE. 


OFFER  NO.  4 

We  have  secured  sets  of  handsome  silk 
tlaRs  of  tht'  Allies,  five  of  them,  Ameri- 
can, French,  English,  Belgian,  and 
Italian.  They  are  each  12  x  18  inches 
and  mounted  on  staffs  with  ornaments. 
You  will  be  glad  to  use  these  beaulrful 
rlags  an^Tvhere.  They  are  rich  enough 
to  i^race  any  well  appointed  home  no 
less  than  the  school  room.  The\  re- 
call the  ^loriei  won  by  Joffre,  Haig, 
PerTihjng,  and  the  brave  iKjyson  thebattk 
fronts  of  the  iMame  and  along  the  Belgian 
front.  Vou  will  want  the  tri -color  of 
gionoTt^  l^>,^n--t'  which  stQ<xl  hrm  ag;iinst 
the  selfish  cruelties  of  imperialism  and 
saved  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Von 
will  want  the  flag  of  Britannia's  fleet 
which  has  kept  the  Gennan  Navy  bottled 
up.  For  the  sale  of  50  buttons  at  10 
oents  each  we  will  send  the  lot  —  FREE. 


OFFER  NO.  2 


;.  liae  5  ft.x8  ft.  fast  colori.    The  sUipei 
both  sides.    This  flag  will  stand  the 


We  will  send  a  high-grade  sUndard  U.  S.  i 

are  sewed  and  the  stars  embroidered  on  L . 

weather  and  is  made  to  use  anywhere  indoors  or  out.  Thb  is  the  flag  for  aU 
practical  purposes.  Cany  it  in  your  class  parade!  Rally  round  it  as  you  sing 
•The  Star  Spangled  Banner."    For  the  sale  of  50  buttons  at  10c  each  —  FREE. 


OFFER  NO.  5 


Americans  tu  day  are  talking  of  Washington  and  Liberty,  Lincoln  and  Free- 
dom, and  Wilson  and  Humanity.  You  will  be  delisted  with  our  wonderful 
"OU  Process"  paintings  of  these^ great  Americans.  Thty  are  wonder  pictures 
showing  the  artists'  touch  found  m  the  original,  the  brush  marks,  rich  colorings, 
and  pigments  just  as  they  were  Uid  on  the  canvas.  As  durable  and  beauSuI 
as  the  originals.  Can  be  washed  and  w  ill  never  fade.  These  portraits  are 
13  X  16  inches  in  a  1  Vi  inch  gilded  frame.  F  or  the  sale  of  35  buttons  you  may 
choose  one  picture,  for  the  sale  of  60  buttons  two  pictures,  and  for  the  sale  of  75 
buttons  we  win  send  all  three  pictures  —  FREE. 


OFFER  NO.  6 

This  Giant  Pencil  Sharpener,  not  the  small  kind  for 
standard  pencils  only,  but  for  every  pencil  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest.  Does  not  break  the  lead  and 
saves  time  as  well.  For  both  hard  and  soft  pendb. 
For  the  sale  of  25  buttons  at  10  cents,  we  will  send 
you  the  Pencil  Sharpener  —  FREE. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  began  this  plan  of  giving  flags 
to  Schools  FREE.  We  are  the  oldest  company  of  the 
kind.  EsUblished  1898.  Over  50.000  satisfled  cus- 
tomers among  teachers  throughout  the  United  States. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO. 
107  Meridian  Street*  Anderson*  Indiana 


MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO..  107  Meridian  St ..  Andenoo.  Ind. 

GeHilemen:  —  Send  me  post  paid  Flag,  Washington.  Lbcoln 

or  James  Whitcomb  Ril^  Buttons  (cross  out  the  kind  you  don  t  want).  As 
soon  as  sold  I  will  remit  you  the  proceeds  and  you  are  to  send  me,  all  charges 

prepaid    

{Stale  the  number  tf  offer  you  accept) 

Sign  your  name  and  address  in  full: 

Name 

Additss   

aty   


State 


Teachers  who  have  secured  flags  for  their  own  schoob  are  invited  to  write 
for  our  special  offer  showing  how  they  easily  can  make  considerable  extra 
money. 
Mall  Order  Flatf  Co.,  107  MeHdlanSt*.  Anderson,  Ind. 


lie 


.  ADQLra  ZtncOBTptMeiits 


foufufed  o  n  th^  play  of  the  same  name 

Inj  Antjnstus  Thomas^from  a 

story  by  Frederick  LandU 


WITH  UONEL  BARRYM0RE 


Adapted,  and  directed 
Charles  Maigne 


*/  j^C/>aramountj^rtcra/iQ>/e/ure  '/  * 


^tf^J^7°^=^^7^^i^^g^  I  f?^=gt  a  r?^^  t  ^7"^^ 


f 


yj  Government  i 
Resolution    \ 

**  lyE  h  resolved  thai  it  is 

-D  ffie  sense  of  the  Joint 

Committee  on  Education 

of   the    United   States 

Senate     and    House    of 

I     Representatives  that   the 

I     motion  picture  industry  of 

\     the  United  States  be  re- 

I     quested  to  do  alt  "within 

I     its  po<wer  to  upbuild  and 

\     strengthen    the   spirit    of 

Americanism  within  our 


peopli 


e* 


*  f  A doplt  i  i-y H  Dtc  17.1  OW.  i^y 
Ihi  Joint  Commiuee  tm  Edu- 
cation of  I  he  US,  SenMeand 


1 1  -»nj..-^i  ^^^^  tw^u'T  yu--^T  u.--^  I  ^J..^  i  ^y^ 


THE  future  of  America    lies    in    the    hearts 
of  the  young, 

*  The  way  their  ideas  are  farmed  about 
our  country  is  one  of  the  biggest  things  in 
their  education. 

The  screen  has  never  given  a  finer  example 
of  its  power  to  instil  love  of  country  into 
young  hearts  than  this  stirring  Paramount 
Artcraft  Picture,  "The  Copperhead,"  which 
had  just  been  made  when  the  above  Resolu- 
tion was  passed. 

All  you  have  taught  about  history,  good 
government  and  good  citizenship  will  be 
illuminated  by  the  exploits   of  Milt    Shanks. 

Milt  Shanks  loved  his  country  well  enough 
not  only  to  risk  dying  for  it,  but  to  live  lor 
it,  living  for  it  through  all  kinds  of  odium, 
eating  his  heart  out  in  secret,  not  able  to 
tell  wife,  child  or  friend. 

What  was  it  the  President  asked  Milt 
to  do? 


See  "The  Copperhead"  and  you  will  find 
out. 

And  in  the  finding  out  your  pupils  will 
realize  that  the  strongest  waters  of  patriotism 
run  deep  and  silent. 

"The  Copperhead"  is  full  of  stirring,  mili- 
tary action  and  excitement. 

You  will  enjoy  it  every  bit  as  much  as  the 
young  folk. 

Verify  the  date  it  is  coming  to  your  theatre 
and  arrange  for  the  whole  school  to  go. 

Demonstrate  to  exhibitors  of  motion  pictures 
that  they  really  have  your  co-operation  when 
they  show  better  Motion  Pictures.^  ^^ 


Every  teacher  who  cares  for  heautifuTpictures  in  her  school- 
room should  read  A  LL  df  ikis  advernsetPieni 

SchooirGOin  Decoration  Months  — 
January  and  February 

We  are  calling  these  two  months  "Schoolroom  Deco- 
ration Months.''  Look  about  your  schoolroom  and  sec 
if  it  does  not  need  some  new  pictures. 

Childhood  is  the  most  impresdonahle  period  in  life. 
Your  pupils  will  never  forget  many  of  the  beautiful  pic- 
tures on  the  schoolroom  walls  —  if  such  pictures  are 
there — but  will  carry  them  as  a  beautiful  memory 
throughout  life. 

It  is  well  worth  the  cost  to  surround  childhood  with 
beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the 
public  schools. 

IS  YOUR  SCHOOLROOM  DOING  IT? 

Tor  $1.00  Mich  in  lots  of  two  or  more|  or  for  $1.25  for  a  single  picture,  we  furnish  reaHy  beautiful  pictures  in 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Each  picture  is  oo  paper  22  z  28  mches,  and  most  of  the  pictures  themselves  are  about 
i4  z  17  inches.    Th«  prlc«  of  th«s«  Urc«  plctur«a  will  b«  mdrmncmd  latar.    ORDER  NOWl 

Among  the  choicest  lublects  are: 
Sir  Galahad,  by  WatU  Song  of  the  Larlc.  by  Breton 

The  MiU.  by  Ruysdad  The  Angdus.  by  MiUet 

The  Shephodess.  by  LeroUe        Christ  and  the  Doctors,  by  Hofmann 
The  Gkaneis,  by  Millet  The  Lake,  by  Corot 

Spring,  by  Corot  Saved,  by  Landseer 


Song  of  the  Luk        Breton 


If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  these  fifteen  subjects, 
for  30  cents  we  will  send  you  these  15  pictures  in  the 
5H  X  8  size,  and  from  these  you  can  select  the  ones 
vou  like  best  in  the  22  z  28  size.  We  will  send  you  a 
Kst  of  more  than  150  subjects,  22  z  28.  for  a  stamp. 

How  to  R«ia«  tha  Monajr 

If  allowed,  let  the  pupils  bring  money,  perhaps  no 
■aore  than  ten  cents  each  in  any  case. 


?    by  Holmi 
A  Helping  Hand,  by  Renouf 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Shakespeare's  Home. 
England      (Unusually  beautiful) 
Sistine  Madonna,  by  Raphael 
Baby  Stuart,  by  Van  Dyck 

present  a  beautiful  framed  picture  to  the  school.  You 
may  find  several  parents  or  other  dtizens  who  will  be 
gUd  to  do  this.  The  donor's  name  may  be  attached 
to  the  picture  by  a  card  or  a  plate.  You  may  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  mai^  friends  of  the  school  will  gladly 
each  present  a  framed  picture. 

Send  to  us  for  the  ^ctures  and  have  them  framed  in 
your  home  town  or  aty. 

But  Do  It  Now,  and  let  the  pupib  have  the  pictures 
to  enjoy  for  several  months  in  diis  school  year. 


Perhaps  a  better  way  is  to  ask  citizens  if  they  will 

W«  Sell  10  of  These  Cheice  Pictures,  at  95  Cents  Each,  for  $9.50 

Think  of  Buying  Raally  Boautif ul  PIcturoa  for  Framlnt  At  $1.00  Each,  in  lots  of  two  or  more! 

You  may  want  a  very  few   portraits,   as  Washington,   Lincoln,    President    Wilson,    Longfellow.     These    cost 
91.25  each  for  any  number. 


George  Washington 


Our  NEW  1920  CATALOGUE  is  ready. 
64  pages,  1600  miniature  illustrations,  54  pic- 
tures about  2x2^  each,  a  Ten  Cent  picture 
on  paper  9x12,  a  colored  bird  picture,  etc. 
Price.  15  cents. 


[Please  do  not  send  for  the  Catalogue  without 
enclosing  the  15  cents,  in  coin  or  Stamps.] 

Order  Pictures  for  February   BirtUaTe 

NOW!    Don't  wait 
Washingtea  —  Liaceln  —  Lengfellew  — 

LewelT — Dickens.     20  pictures  of  these 

5  men.    their   homes,   etc.,  for  40  cents. 

Size  5}4  z  S.    No  two  alike.    Or  30  smaller 

pictures,  3x3^^,  for  30  cents. 

One  Cent  Size.  3x3^-  For  30  or  more. 
TweCentSise.  bijxS,  For  15  or  more. 
Ten  Cent  Size.    10x12.    For  5  or  more. 

In  the  10x12  size,  send  for  the  above  five, 
except  Dickens  (not  published  in  that  size) 
and  for  President  Wilson.  The  5  for  50  cents^ 
postpaid. 


The  Perry  Pictures  Company,    Box  1,    Maiden,  Massachusetts 


TEXTS  THAT  ARE  NEW 
AND  OPPORTUNE 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS 

•  By  J.  A.  Bexell.  $  .68.  The  first  voliune  of  Lippin- 
cott's  thrift  text  series — of  vital  interest  and  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades  and  junior  high 
schools. 

AMERICAN  LEADERS  (Books  I  and  II) 

By  Walter  Lefferts.  $  .92  each.  History  story  texts, 
describing  the  lives  of  some  40  national  leaders,  written 
in  consonance  with  the  recommendations  of  Committee 
of  Eight  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

WATERBOYS  AND  THEIR  COUSINS 

By  Charles  Dickens  Lewis.  $.60.  A  new  and  different 
nature  reader,  for  grades  four  and  five. 

VERSE  FOR  PATRIOTS 

By  Jean  Broadhurst.  $1.12.  To  encourage  good 
citizenship — splendid  contribution  to  High  Sdiool 
English. 

APPLIED  ECONOMIC  BOTANY 

By  Melville  T.Cook.  $1.60.  A  text  sufficiently  techni- 
cal so  that  there  can  be  no  mistaking  its  meaning  and 
yet  elementary  enough  to  make  its  meaning  clear  to  all. 

HORTICULTURE 

By  Kaiy  C.  Davis,  Ph.D.  $1.75.  This  text  obviates 
the  necessity  of  the  student  purchasing  several  books 
to  cover  the  field,  and  it  is  sure  to  prove  an  immense 
time  saver  for  both  student  and  instructor. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 
Boston         Chicago  Atlanta  Montreal        Londan 
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associates  bed  and  "b"  with  Bernice  and  stores  this  away 
till  the  next  phonics  lesson;  where  the  thought  of  the 
story  concerning  the  bed  is  recalled  and  the  wor4.  bed 
put  on  the  board,  the  soimd  of  "b'*  is  given  m  other  words 
by  other  pupils,. and  so  on,  imtil  finally  Benuce  fii;ids  '*b" 
<m  the  chart  and  can:  pronounce  ever  so  many  words 
with  "b.'*  The  next  day  the  consonant  "b^'  appears 
upon  the  board  among  the  other  review  soimds.  Now, 
was  all  that  worth  while? 

To-day  the  "B"  class. go  to  the  board  to  count  to  one 
hundred.  Edward  txims  his  four  the  wrong  way:  while 
the  others  continue  their  work  the  wise  teacher  helps 
Edward  to  make  his  foxurs  right  and  by  so  doing  she  saved 
the  child  and  future  teacher  both  much  trouble.  Was 
it  worth  while?  Another  child  makes  "m"  with  only 
two  "overs"  at  the  board;  what  a  small  nratter  for 
the  teacher  to  guide  the  hand  to  make  three  "overs.'* 
It  took  a  little  time,  but  how  much  trouble  it  saved!  It 
only  took  a  minute  to  whisper  to  dirty  little  Joe  that 
to-morrow  he  might  surprise  you  by  having  clean  hands 
and  face  and  so  help  sister  while  Mother  is  sick.  Here 
is  James,  who  has  come  from  another  school  as  an  "A" 


class  pupil,  but  cannot  soimd  with  the  A  class;  of 
course  he  is  pleased  to  think  he  can  come  to  the  B 
class  phonics  too  —  and  thus  be  doing  ^/zro  classes  in  one 
day;  think  of  it!  ^      ^^        ^.  .         ^ 

Many;^  many 'illustrations  can  be/given  to  prove*  that 
if  in  a  roopi  of  oyer  JBfty  pijpils.  the,  tocher,  can,  in  this 
practical  way,  associate  the  needs  and  lacks  and  good 
points  of  each  child  in  her  mind  she  will  be  causing  the 
pupils  to  really  and  truly  know.  What  a  wonderful  thing 
it  is  to  see  the  child  when  he  awakens  to  a  realization 
that  he  has  power  within  himself  to  progress. 

If  each  teacher  knew  her  own  wdrk  as  well  as  that  of 
the  grades  above  and  below,  she  could  use  that  of  the 
grade  below  as  a  fount  of  stored  away  supply  from  which 
she  could  draw  at  any  needed  time  and  use  the  work  of 
the  grade  above  as  a  beacon,  and  children  would  not 
have  to  suffer  from  indiscreet  remarks  from  thdr 
teachers. 

Let  us  remember  that  schools  are  for  the  children 
and  that  it  is  a  wonderful  and  yet  a  sacred  privilege  to 
train  these  Uttle  souls  who  will  soon  be  men  and  women, 
better,  let  us  daily  pray,  than  we  ourselves. 


Our  Little  Citizens 

Etta  V.  Leighton 

Civic  Secretary,  National  Security  League 
(Book  rights  reservtd) 


Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  rolll 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past  —  Holmes 

After  years  of  exhortation,  the  schools  and  the  public 
are  awake  to  their  joint  responsibility  in  child  body- 
building. They  have  gotten  down  to  definite  proccklure, 
to  rules  of  health  and  standards  of  well  being,  and  planned 
diet  lists.  We  have  got  to  do  the  same  thing  in  civics  — 
we  must  definitely  plan  for  character  building.  We  have 
talked  a  long  time  about  it;  now  it  is  time  to  do  something. 

In  this  day  of  destruction,  this  day  of  wild  talk  about 
overthrow,  this  day  of  unrest  in  which  our  children  are 
growing  up,  we  must,  by  "precept  on  precept,"  show  that 
the  only  permanent  helpful  duinge  is  through  growth, 
development,  construction,  not  through  destruction.  Our 
dangers  exist  because  men  of  weak  and  faulty  character  are 
easily  led  astray  by  wily  agitators.  We  musl  make  building 
character  one  of  our  main  aims  in  citizenship  teaching. 

Our  nation  needs  a  basic  loyal  following  of  good  citizenship.  In 
the  mistaken  conception  that  good  character  will  come  spontaneously 
as  the  fruitage  of  mtellectuality  and  scholarship  we  have  neglected 
the  moral  training  of  our  people  until  we  witness  today  the  threatened 
disruption  of  social,  industrial  and  governmental  systems,  with  all 
that  goes  to  make  civilization.  One  or  two  hours  a  week  of  religious 
instruction  in  church  or  Sunday  school,  reaching  but  a  meager  per- 
centage of  our  youth,  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  character  building 
of  a  nation.  The  absence  of  real  home  life,  under  strong  parental 
care  and  discipline,  in  the  congested  sections  of  our  great  cities  wholly 
precludes  that  moral  training  in  the  home  that  characterized  the 
pioneer  period.  The  one  opportunity  still  open  b  found  in  our  public 
school  system,  where  attendance  is  compulsory  and  where  all  the 
necessary  organization  and  power  for  moral  training  exist,  awaiting 
only  proper  direction.  —  H,  O,  RUUnhouse^  Commander ^  U.  S,  N, 
(Reiired)  '' 

In  February  we  can  set  the  children  consciously  at 
work,  building  up  their  own  characters  by  properly  teaching 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  Oh,  what  a  waste,  year  after 
year,  what  a  mass  of  irrelevant  facts,  totally  unrelated  to 
the  child  live3  are  taught,  though  by  selection  and  relation, 
an  actual  contact  wiA  the  spirit  of  the  great  leaders  can 
be  made,  so  that  their  lives  actively  and  decisively  influence 
the  thought  of  our  little  citizens! 

Show  how  Washington  and  Lincoln,  starting  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  economic  scale,  both  by  conscious  effort  built 


up  their  strong  characters.  Be  sure  to  bring  in  Washing 
tops  Rules  of  Conduct;  by  citing  him,  you  can  inspire  your 
children  to  deliberately  set  themselves  to  forming  good 
habits. 

Washington  Helps  Americanization 

Certain  of  the  rules  of  conduct  apply  to  present-day 
conditions  —  be  sure  the  children  see  the  connection. 

Think  before  you  soeak;  pronounce  not  imperfectly  nor  bring  out 
your  words  too  hastily  but  oiderly  and  distinctly. 

When  another  speaks^  be  attentive  yourself,  and  disturb  not 
the  audience.  If  ^y  hesitate  in  his  words,  help  hun  not,  nor  prompt 
him  without  being  desired;  interrupt  him  not  nor  answer  him  until 
his  speech  be  ended 

Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform,  but  be  careful  to  keep 
your  promise. 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire 
called  conscience. 

There  would  be  no  wild  mis-statements  of  facts  —  no 
howling  down  of  audiences,  no  breaking  of  contracts,  and 
no  attempts  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  our  neighbors,  if 
these  four  rules  of  Washington  were  lived  up  to. 

Building  up  our  homes  and  our  towns  is  universally 
recognized  as  civics  work  —  building  up  our  personality  is 
equally  a  civic  duty.  •  We  have  no  right  to  let  the  gates 
of  our  fence  sag  off  the  hinges,  we  have  no  right  to  a  dirty 
yard,  equally  we  have  no  right  to  act  and  appear  slovenly. 
We  have  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  Campaigns  for  our  town; 
we  would  do  well  to  have  Brace  Up  Campaigns  for  our- 
selves.  Tell  the  children  that  all  during  February  we  are 
going  to  try  to  be  like  Lincoln  and  Washington,  careful  in 
our  speech,  kind,  hard  working  and  helpful.  Remind  them 
that  Washington,  bom  in  good  circumstances,  worked  hard,, 
just  as  Lincoln  (fid,  that  he  was  willing  to  imdertake  hard 
and  dangerous  tasks  like  his  journey  to  the  French  Fort,, 
that  he  worked  hard  on  his  estate  and  kept  strict  accounts 
and  was  a  good  business  man,  and  that  he  shared  the 
privations  of  his  soldiers. 

The  Secret  of  Success 

Lincoln,  bom  poorer  than  anyone  we  know,  won  success. 
Washington  won  success,  so  did  Benjamin  Frankjin,  so  d^ 
thousands  every  year,  and  almost  every  one  of  them  won" 
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The  Blaming  Habit 

Jessie  Althaus 

Primary  Teacher,  Franklin  School,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


DID   you  ever  have  it,   the  blaming  habit?    Are 
you  justified  in  it?    Might  not  some  one  have 
the  same  criticism  regarding  your  work?    What 
shall  we  do  about  it? 
After  the  High  School  has  blamed  the  grammar  grades 
for  deficiencies  in  certain  lines;   after  the  higher  grades 
have  loaded  deficiencies  on  the  lower  grades,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  first  grade  teacher,  who,  if  there  is  no  kinder- 
garten, has  put  all  ^ortcomings  on  the  parents  and  home; 
what  have  we  done  to  remedy  the  evil?    The  fact  that 
the    above   criticism   is   often  justly   given  makes   the 
thoughtfid,  efficient  teacher  stop  and  consider  whether 
each   child   knows   just   what  he  is  reqiured  to  know 
for  her  pade;   though  we  as  teachers  are  not  respon- 
sible   for  what   the   child   brings   to    us  mentally,  we 
are  reqwnsible  for  the  developing  of  what   he  brings 
and  for  what  he  has  when  he  leaves  us.    Just  imagine 
the  result  if  each  teacher  from  the  kindergarten  and  first 
grades  up,  knew  absolutely  that  each  child  had  compre- 
hended and  mastered,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  lessons 
of  each  and  every  day.    If  the  teacher  were-an  efficient  one 
she  would  remember  that  to-day  certain  ones  were  not  well 
grounded  in  the  new  subject  taughtandwouldmake  conditions 
such  that  those  pupils  would  again  have  a  chance  to  see 
the  same  subject  in  a  new  guise.    This  may  soimd  hard, 
but  it  is  practical,  and  no  teacher  has  any  right  to  deprive 
any  child  of  his  right  to  know  certain  things  as  part  of 
his  work,  neither  has  she  any  right  to  send  pupils  unpre- 
pared to  another  teacher,  who  must  then  be  burdened 
with  the  work  of  the  grade  below  when  she  needs  all  her 
time  for  her  own  grade. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  each  child,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ability,  rooted  and  groimded  in  what  he 
has  been  taught.  The  teacher  ought  to  hold  each  child 
responsible  on  every  occasion  for  what  he  has  been  taught; 
e.  g.f  after  the  use  of  the  comma  has  been  thoroughly 
tai^t,  eversrthing  written  by  the  pupil  should  use  the 
comma,  otherwise  it  is  wrong  for  tfie  teacher  to  accept 
it.  Concert  work,  too  often  not  wisely  used,  is  a  good 
way  to  hide  ignorance  of  a  subject.  Who  does  not  remem- 
ber his  own  experiences?  How  glad  we  were,  when  not 
prepared,  to  have  every  one  in  the  class  "yeU"  out  the 
answer.  My,  what  a  relief!  How  afraid  we  were  that 
we  might  hear  our  own  name  I  No  teacher  can  be  sure 
that  every  child  knows  the  table  of  sevens  if  day  after 
day  the  work  is  given  in  concert. 

Again  a  teacher  may  be  sure  that  something  is  very 
radically  wrong  with  herself  and  methods  when  the  greater 
part  of  a  class  fails  to  grasp  the  point  and  the  recitation 
falls  flat;  too  many  times  teachers  do  not  take  time  to 
plan  their  work,  they  trust  to  luck.    Have  you  ever  known 


a  teacher  to  sit  at  a  desk,  book  open  in  front  of  her, 
askmg   question  after   question  from  the  book?     Have 
you  ever  known  teachers  to  not  even  have  an  aim  for 
any  one  lesson  of  the  day?    On  the  other  hand,  have  you 
not  known  teachers  who  spent  time  on  preparation  and 
were  ready  to  assign  certain  topics  in  certain  books  for 
a  pupil  or  pupils  to  look  up  and  report?    No  teacher 
can  be  thinkmg  about  her  clothes,  social  engagements, 
or  debts  and  be  doing  justice  to  each  pupil,  for  as  sure  as 
she  does,  the  unprepared  pupils  will  slip  through  to-day's 
work;   neither  can  these  pupils  secxire  by  a  quick  review 
what  was   missed,   and    so    these   pupils   go   on   with 
that  one  thing  a  weak  Imk  in  the  chain.      A  certain 
child  got  to  the  eighth  grade,  where  the  teacher  soon 
discovered  him  trying  to  subtract  by  b^inning  at  the 
left.    The  seventh  grade  teacher  too  was  aware  of  this 
deficiency.    Why  was  he  allowed  to  get  as  far  as  the  eighth 
grade  with  that  wrong  method?    What  shall  we  say  about 
such  a  condition?    Does  it  not  seem  probable  that  some 
where --it   may  be   down   in  the  second  grade  where 
this   child   learned  subtraction    without    "borrowing" — 
though  he  had  the  answers  correct  on  paper  handed  in, 
or  even  at  the  blackboard,  he  did  not  know  the  process? 
Who  knows  if  this  child  had  been  taught  the  value  of 
units,   tens  and  hundreds,   etc?    Had   this  been  made 
definite  and  plain  he  would  never  have  tried  to  take  thou- 
sands from  hundreds  and  so  on.    But  you  ask,  "How 
can  a  teacher  know  all  these  things  about  every  child?" 
Had  each  teacher  felt  that  she  was  responsible  for  what 
each   child  has   when  he  leaves  her,   this  boy   would 
never,  never  have  reached  the  eighth  grade  with  such 
results.    Here  is  little  John,  who  did  not  have  as  good 
a  start  in  life  either  physically  Or  mentally,  as  William. 
Shall  more  time  be  put  upon  William  because  he,  eagerly 
absorbs  what  is  taught  and  makes  it  part  bi  tii^seK 
than  upon  little  John?    If  the  fact  is  true  that  the  test 
of  a  teacher's  ability  is  not  in  teachmg  bright  children, 
because  they  will  learn  in  spite  of  a  teacher,  then  we  see 
that  little  John  needs  all  he  can  get.    Shall  it  be  taken 
for  granted  that  those  new  words  presented  to-day  sank 
as  deeply  into  John's  mmd  as  William's  and  never  an 
opportunity  made  to  see  just  how  much  is  part  of  John? 
These  opportunities  are  golden  for  the  good  teacher,  for 
to-morrow  she  says,  "We  will  make  a  garden  (Children 
m  circle)   and  plant  some  flowers"   (words  on  paper). 
Different  children  pick  as  many  flowers  as  they  know: 
then  comes  John's  turn,  who  only  picks  up  two  words 
which  he  knows.    To-morrow  John  must  be  given  a  chance 
to  review  these  two  words  he  knows  and  also  learn  a  new 
one.    To-day  Bemice  does  not  know  bed  because  she  does 
not  know  the  sound  of  "  b. "    The  wise  teacher  immediately  ^ 
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the  valentines.  You  can  get  a  little  civic  information  into 
the  play  by  remindifig  tiie  children  of  the  great  increase 
in  mail  matter^  valentine  day  brings.  Some  persons  will 
not  receive  any.  valentine,  but  others  will  get  several  — 
remind  them  that  this  will  happen  ih  fotty-ei^t  dtates. 
Have  them  note  the  cost  of  purchased  v^ilentines  —  the 
.  fact  that  people  were  paid  for  designing  them  and  printing 
them  as  well  as  for  selling  them.    Let  them  note  diat  the 
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ones  they  make  in  school  .j^ave  a  mon^  cost  in  paper, 
pencils,  paint,  and  remind :  them  thatlmaybe  half  the 
children  in  the  United  States  are  making  valentines  when 
they  are.  Let  them  ako  know  that  people  send  flowers  or 
books  as  valentines,  so  that  they  can  get  some  idea  of  the 
commercial  results  of  the  day's  observances.  This  sort  of 
teaching  cultivates  the  civic  imagination  and  brings  home 
the  interdependence  of  all  of  us. 


(Breetinos  tor  the  flew  IffeatI 

The  day  has  come  when  every  teacher  in  this  nation  must  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Are  you  100  per  cent 
Am^can?  Are  you  inculcating  we  highest  principles  and  the  loftiest  Ideals  of  American  citizenship  In  your 
piqiOs?  Do  you  realize  the  full  responsllHllty  that  rests  on  your  shoulders  for  training  future  American  dtizexi!^ 
Are  you  able  io  give  this  message  of  Americanism  In  such  terms  that  the  children  understand  and  carry 
the  words  home  to  parents  who  perhaps  are  not  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  American  Ideals? 

f'^UeOt  thien  you  are  the  kind  of  teacher  that  we  need  In  our  schools  to-day.  You  are  the  type  of  person  that 
should  be  crowding  the  normal  schools  and  teacher  training  centers.  You  are  the  person  that  ^ould  be 
guiding  the  destiny  of  young  America.  If  you  are  slighting  this  responsibility  there  is  no  room  for  you 
m  the  schools  of  our  nation,  for  you  are  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset. 

HE  Never  lias  there  been  a  more  urgent  call  for  high-minded,  great-hearted,  thoroughly  trained,  100  per  cent. 
American  educators  to  drive  home  the  vital  lessons  that  these  times  hold.  Never  has  the  future  of  the 
nation  been  so  ^itirely  committed  Into  the  hands  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  lessons  of  patriotism, 
loyalty  to  the  flag  and  government  are  the  lessons  taught  to  the  young.  These  are  the  lessons  whldi 
dftould  be  carried  home  to  the  fathers  and  mothers.    Are  you  teaching  such  lessons  to-day? 

The  new  year  1920  must  signalize  the  new  service  of  education.  The  new  service  of  education  must 
include  training  for  every  individual  life  activity  and  every  community  life  expression. 

To  this  new  service  of  education  I  call  you  teachers  of  America.  For  this  service  I  ask  you  to  make  ready* 
As  true  American  citizens  accept  this  responsHnlity  and  my  faith  in  the  certamty  of  your  achievement. 

JOSEPHINE  CORLISS  PRESTON 

President  Natkmal  Education  Association 


Nothing  New  Under  the  Sun 

ONE  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  classical 
scholar  is  that  he  is  forever  remindmg  us  that  there 
is  little  or  ndthing  new  under  the  sun,  and  that 
situitions  in  human  socirety  are  constantly  re- 
creating themselves.  How  much  benefit  accrues  from 
these  reflections  is  very  much  a  question.  Certainly 
teachers  and  professors  cannot  derive  any  too  great 
satisfaction  from  the  thought  that  they  belong  to  a  pro- 
fession that  from  earliest  tunes  has  not  received  adequate 
compensation;  indeW,  such  a  thought  may  be  entirely 
disappointing,  since  bla^hemers  will  say  that  if  the  world 
has  for  a  thousand  years  or  more  been  able  to  secure  men 
and  women  who  will  teach  at  absurdly  low  salaries,  it 
is  probable  that  the  world  can  get  along  in  the  future 
widiput  worrying  too  much  about  the  justice  or  even 
the  expediency  of  proper  compensation.  Probably,  in 
Ian  Efciy's  phrase,  the  teacher's  calling  will  be  for  many 
years  to  come  "the  most  responsible,  the  least  advertised, 
the  worst  paid,  and  the  most  richly  rewarded  profession 
in  the  world." 

It  is  also  probable  that  there  wiD  always  be  men  in 
public  life  who  see  clearly  the  irony  of  the  situation  and 
who  make  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  it.  If  after  all 
the  college  drives  and  publicity  there  are  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  men  who  are  still  reactionaries  on  this 
poifit,  I  would  commend  to  them  the  words  of  King  Atha- 
laric  to  the  Senate  of  the  City  of  Rome  written  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  October  2,  A.  D.  534. 
He  begins  his  letter  in  a  manner  familiar  to  all  those  who 
have  had  reason  to  address  Boards  of  Education,  school 
committees,  or  college  trustees:  "You  who  are  called 
Fathers  should  be  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  edu- 
cation of  your  sons."  He  then  goes  on  to  say  what  might 
be  repeated  to-day  in  New  York  or  Boston:  "We  hear 
by  certain  whisperings  that  the  teachers  of  eloquence  at 
Rome  are  not  receiving  their  proper  reward."  And  this 
is  followed  naturally  enough  by  praise  of  what  the  school 


accomplishes.  (The  conunon  school  is"  the  bulwark  of 
American  institiutions.)  "Other  nations  have  arms,  the 
lords  of  the  Romans  alone  have  eloquence."  Accord- 
ingly, the  king  lays  it  down  that  the  senate  should  support 
with  its  full  authority  and  with  generosity  the  teacher 
of  rhetoric  and  grammar  "if  he  be  found  suitable  for  hb 
work  and  obey  the  decrees  of  the  Prefect  of  the  city. "  (Were 
there  Bolshevists  lying  loose  about  the  Forum,  discon- 
tented by  reason  of  poor  pay?  one  asks.)  Apparently 
in  those  days  not  only  were  teachers  poorly  compensated 
but  they  had  also  sometimes  to  wait  for  their  pay.  And 
so  the  king  with  fine  insight  writes:  "The  Grammarian 
is  a  man  to  whom  every  hour  unemployed  is  misery  and 
it  is  a  shame  that  such  a  man  should  have  to  await  the 
caprice  of  a  pubUc  fimctionary  before  he  gets  his  pay. " 
But  the  most  interesting  parallel  follows:  we  are  reminded 
of  "train  the  mind  and  mind  the  train''  when  we  read 
further:  "If  we  provide  generously  salaries  for  the  play- 
actors who  minister  only  to  the  amusement  of  the  pubUc, 
and  take  pains  to  pay  these  who  are  not  really  necessary, 
how  much  more  should  we  look  after  those  who 
are  the  moulders  of  the  style  and  character  of  our 
youth!" 

Athalaric  concludes  with  the  argiunent,  now  so  familiar, 
that  teachers  cannot  do  their  work  if  they  have  to  worry 
too  much  about  their  salaries:  "therefore  let  them  not 
have  to  try  the  philosophical  problem  of  thinking  about 
their  subsistence,  but  devote  themselves  with  dl  their 
might  to  the  teaching  of  liberal  arts." 

This  whole  letter  of  Athalaric,  grandson  of  Theodoric 
the  Great,  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken,  is  well 
worth  the  study  of  those  who  are  advocating  more  pay 
for  teachers;  and  we  are  grateful  to  Cassiodorus  for  pre- 
serving it  for  us.  For  if  the  grandson  of  a  Goth  could 
write  so  intelligently,  have  we  a  right  to  pride  ourselves 
too  much  on  our  distance  from  the  dark  night  of  Gothic 
ignorance,  if  the  same  problems  still  confront  us  and  if 
we  are  no  less  stupid  in  their  solution?  —  Kenneth  C,  M. 
Sills  in  The  Review,  Dec.  i^i^iiMM  uy  ^^^^  v^  ^"^p^  "^^ 
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Suggestions  for  Coloring  Color  the  background  cream,  the  floor  light  brown,  PoU/s  face,  hands  andB^ 
fleah  color,  her  dress  soft  blue  with  darker  spots^  sash  white,  hair  yellow,  ribbon  and  socks  blue,  shoes  black^f^ 
ydlow,  bowl  blue  with  green  leaves  and  yellow  flowers, 

PoDy,  Put  the  Ketde  On 

BiLLMji.rjj-i|fi;r[-i^j:j-ri.i.iii.i 

the       ket-1 

m 


s 


Pol  -  \y,  put  the      kci-tte     ,<m;  Pol  -  fy,  put  the    Itet-  tie   on;  Pol  -  fy,  put  the       kct-Ue  on^  And  let's  drink    tea 


II  I  ^J  III  Ij^l'  I    i|l  I  Ml  I    II 


E 


Sti  -  key,  take  it     off  -a  -  gain;         Su  -  key,  take  it    off     a  -  gain;      Su  -  key,  take  it    off  a  -  gain;  Thc/ve  all    gone  a  -  way 

i 
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Projects  in  Primary  Grades    U 


Concrete  Project  Work  in  First 
and  Second  Grades 

HOW  IT  STIMULATED  READING. 

Mary  B.  Pratt 

State  Normal  Schooli  Worcester,  Mass. 

THAT  education  is  actually  broadening  out  and 
beginning  to  work  along  natural  lines  is  felt  and 
admitted  by  all  educators,  but  is  acted  upon,  by 
only  a  few  as  yet.  Many  of  us  are  still  reading 
books,  thinking  abstract  thoughts,  going  to  meetings  to 
discuss  the  progressive  procedures,  and  yet  not  really 
doing  anything  to  make  our  own  schoolroom  a  place  where 
children  may  be  natural  and  free;  where  there  may  be 
found  a  whole-hearted  soul  activity,  and  where  labor  — 
in  work  or  play  —  is  being  made  worth  while.  There  is 
too  wide  a  gap  even  to-day  between  theory  and  practice 
in  our  educational  syste  s.    Why  are  we  afraid  to  let  go? 

In  many  cases  it  is  the  fault  of  the  superintendent. 
He  is  holcUng  back  his  group  of  open-minded,  enthusiastic 
teachers.    He  is  bound  by  tradition. 

In  {)ther  cases  the  fault  lies  wholly  with  the  teacher. 
She  is  afraid  to  do  anything  radically  cUfferent  in  her  room. 
The  thought  of  jre&iom  sends  a  chill  to  her  soul.  She 
wonders  how  an  imdesirable  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
children  could  be  controlled. 

That  these  fears  are  normal  and  somewhat  desirable, 
the  really  thoughtful  persbn  must  admit.  While  we  are 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  radical  changes  in  the  schools, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  swing  too  far  on  the  other  side, 
and  to  defeat  our  miy  which  is  to  produce  citizens  fitted 
to  live  in  a  democracy.  A  freedom  that  is  not  purposeful, 
that  is  not  using  the  best  in  the  child  toward  something 
constructive,  that  is  not  consistent  with  good  physical 
and  mental  hygiene,  and  that  is  not  developing  the  right 
sort  of  social  standards  in  the  individual  child,  is  not  the 
type  of  freedom  that  we  must  appreciate^  achieve  and  maintain 
in  our  school  systems. 

But  at  all  events,  let  us  experiment  and  get  somewhere 
through  our  successes  and  our  failures.  The  scientific 
approach  is  the  approach  in  the  working  out  and  in  the 
settling  of  these  modem  educational  problems. 

A  good  deal  is  being  said  to-day  about  the  Project  Method 
as  being  a  method  &ough  which  we  can  develop  the  child 
along  the  lines  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  While 
this  method  is  not  new,  it  has  recently  become  revitalized 
and  is  playing  an  important  part  in  our.  theoretical  dis- 
cussions and  in  some  of  our  practice.  For  some  tixne  the 
best  teachers  have  been  using  it  in  geography,  history  and 
other  upper  grade  subjects.  In  these  grades  the  projects 
are  for  the  most  part  abstract.  In  the  progressive  kinder- 
gartens the  projects  arfe  working  along  concrete  lines 
because  little  children  must  handle  and  use  all  sorts  of 
concrete  material  as  a  means  of  expression. 

Our  psychology  tells  us  that  the  first  and  second  grade 
children  are  on  the  same  plane  of  developn^ent  as  the 
kindergarten  child.  This  being  so,  they  shovdd  have  similar 
treatment  in  school.  If  the  projects  of  the  kindergarten 
emphasize  the  use  of  concrete  materials  toward  a  purposeful 
and  social  end,  then  the  first  grade  child  shoi^d  also  have 
an  opportunity  to  use  such  materials  toward  the  same  end. 
In  either  case  the  education  will  of  necessity  be  connected 
with  some  phase  of  everyday  life. 

This  photograph  shows  a  project  worked  out  by  the 
first  and  second  grades.  It  represents  a  farm.  The  chil- 
dren were  about  two  weeks  making  what  is  evident  in  the 
picture.  They  worked  before  school,  at  recess,  on  rainy 
days,  at  home  and  several  times  during  school  hours. 


The  (stimulus  came  from  reading  and  dramatizing  the 
"Little  Red  Hen."  The  farm  began  with  a  very  small 
bam  and  a  yard  12  x  12  inches.  It  grew  through  an  in- 
creasing knowlbdge  of  what  a  farm  should  be,  what  materials 
were  needed  to  improve  the  first  efforts,  and  how  each 
child  should  co-operate  to  make  it  a  success. 

Three  regular  class  lessons  only  were  given  for  specific 
needs.  One  lesson  on  wheelbarrows  with  construction 
paper,  one  on  pigs,  and  another  on  barrels.  The  last  two 
were  made  of  clay.  In  these  lessons  the  best  results  were 
chosen  for  the  farm.  Everything  else  was  made  freely 
by  an  individual  child  or  by  a  group  organized  by  the 
children  themselves.  Changes  were  continually  made  as 
observation  and  judgement  developed  through  the  growth 
of  the  project.  Occasionally  advice  was  asked  for  and 
given,  but  adult  domination  was  not  tolerated. 

The  working  out  of  this  farm  project  by  concrete  material 
gave  the  children  a  good  social  training.  It  taught  the 
leaders  what  good  leadership  must  be,  and  it  developed 
leadership  in  four  children  who  had  hitherto  been  passive 
followers.  Little  lessons  in  thrift  and  sanitaHon  were 
incidentally  derived.  Several  worth-while  discussions, 
about  industry  came  up,  and  the  children's  questions  were 
answered  in  so  far  as  their  understanding  would  permit 
It  also  served  as  a  basis  for  language  lessons.  Arithmetic 
continually  came  into  play  through  the  need  of  counting, 
measuring  and  proportion. 

Finally  phonics  and  reading  came  out  of  a  dear  sky  one 
day,  and  a  series  of  lessons  developed  naturally,  adding  a 
new  interest  to  first  grade  reading. 

It  is  practically  the  See  and  Say  method,  using,  however, 
the  objects  in  their  very  own  projects  instead  of  pictures 
in  books. 

The  sound  &  was  given  as  written  on  the  board.  The 
children  went  to  the  farm  and  foimd  objects  beginning  with 
that  soimd:  apples y  animals.  This  was  continued  each 
day  imtil  words  beginning  with  all  the  consonant  sounds 
were  listed. 


a 

/ 

apples 

lamb 

animals 

ladder 

b 

m 

box 

-    ^         milk 

bam 

mother 

barrel 

mat 

brother 

man 

basket 

bed 

n 

boy 

nurse 

c 

.P 

cat 

pig 

cow 

pen 

cart 

sh 

d 

sheep 

door 

dog 

J 

donkey 

staU  - 

sand 

/ 

sister 

father 

sticks 

farmer 

stones . 

flag 

fence 

t 

turkey 

; 

table 

girl 

traii^ 

goose 
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h 
hen 
horse 
house 


w 


wagon 

wheel 

wheelbarrow 


Then  the  children  asked  to  read  stories  with  these  words, 
and  short  sentences  were  written  on  the  board: 


"The  pigs  are  in  the  pen." 

''There  are  some  animals  in  the  farmjranL'^ 

"The  mother  and  children  are  in  the  house." 

"A  flag  is  in  the  house  garden." 

"*rhe  farmer  made  barrels  for  the  apples." 

"The  train  was  made  by  Donald,"  etc 

The  second  grade  has  suggested  making  a  reading  book 
for  the  first  grade  from  this.  It  will  be  another  project 
coming  directly^out  of^the  first,  and^^will  have^the  greatest 
value. 

The  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  childfen  forj^this 
work  were:  blocks,  boards,  sticks,  paper,  scissors,  weaving 
materials,  clav,  paste,  thumb  tacks,  toy  animals,  milk 
bottle  tops,  collar  buttons,  boxes,  clips,  paper  doll  patterns, 
and  as  large  a  place  on  the  floor  as  they  needed.  As  our 
desks  are  movable  we  could  easily  meet  the  demand  for 
floor  space. 

The  interest  which  the  children  had  in  this  project  was 
keen,  intense,  vital.  All  the  dbcussing  and  contriving  and 
doing  came  out  of  their  souls,  and  when  they  themselves 
discovered  that  a  reading  lesson  could  be  made  from  it, 
the  desire  to  read  better  than  they  had  beoi  reading  from 
their  books  was  quickened. 

To  quote  from  "The  Play  Way,"  by  H.  Caldwell  Cook: 
"Interest  must  be  the  starting  point  in  all  we  do,  or  we 
shall  not  do  well.  It  is  'what  matters,'  the  one  thing 
needfid.  Once  there,  you  have  pnly  to  do  as  interest  bids. 
The  operation  of  interest  is  Play." 

Let  us  see  tx>  it  that  we  understand  the  interests  of 
children  more  intelligently  and  that  we  make  interest  a 
center  of  correlation  in  all  our  teaching. 


A  Project  in  Carpentering 

Allie  K.  Higgins 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

WE  have  no  tools  and  no  wood,  but  we  built  a 
bird-house. 
My  class  of  second  grade  pupils  is  made  up 
largely  of  boys.    They  have  taken  a  real  interest 
in  the  study  of  birds  and  their  methods  of  building  t;heir' 
nests  in  the  vines  and  trees  in  our  school-yard. 

When  disaissing  with  them  the  use  and  pleasure  that 
birds  are  to  us,  the  question  arose  —  how  can  we  show  the^ 
birds  that  we  love  them?  ' 

Various  ways  were  mentioned.  To  make  them  a. bouse' 
to  live  in,  was  one  way  suggested. 

But  we  have  no  tools  and  no  wood.  Who  can  think  of 
a  way  we  can  do  it? 

Various  ones  offered  to  bring  a  tool  and  some  nails  from 
home.  One  brought  a  large  wooden  box  for  a  work  bench. 
Several  boys  went  with  me  to  two  of  the  department  stores 
to  ask  for  wooden  wrapping  boards,  which  were  very  kindly 
given  us.  It  looked  now  as  if  we  had  overcome  our  great- 
est difficulties. 

We  next  discussed  our  plan,  and  decided  we  would  build 
a  one-story  apartment  house  to  accommodate  four  families. ' 

The  color  was  to  be  brown  with  white  trimmings.  The 
location  was  to  be  near  our  grade  tree  and  in  sight  of  our 
window.  The  only  rent  we  charged  was  that  the  tenants 
sing  us  pretty  songs  while  we  worked.  Then  came  a 
discussion  of  what  we  should  name  our  apartment  house. 
The  names  of  various  apartment  houses  in  our  city  were 
mentioned;  in  this  way  the  children  noticed  that  many  of 
them  are  named  for  well-known  people.  They  were  told 
of  one  that  was  named  "The  Wilson,"  from  our  President, 
the  leading  man  of  our  coimtry.  What  do  we  call  the 
leading  man  in  our  public  school  system?"  was  asked. 
One  little  boy  answered,  "Our  Superintendent."  Two  of 
them  were  very  proud  t  j  say  they  knew  his  name.  S  j  they  - 
were  asked  how  they  would  like  to  name  the  bird  house 
in  honor  of  our  superintendent,  and  the  vote  in  favor  was 
unanimous.    So  "The  Chandler"  was  the  name  given  i1 

With  our  plans  now  made  we  were  ready  to  begin  worl 
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I  made  a  paper  model  the  exact  size.  The  size  of  each 
part  was  drawn  on  the  board,  the  children  doing  the 
measuring.  These  were  drawn  on  the  wrapping  boards  by 
the  teacher,  the  children  doing  the  sawing.  I  also  had  to 
assist  them  in  nailing  the  parts  together.  Sand-papering 
the  rough  edges  and  the  entire  post  furnished  work  to  many 
of  them.  Osiers  assisted  in  digging  the  hole  for  the  post, 
and  still  others  did  the  painting.  When  the  house  was 
completed,  climbing  nasturtiums  were  planted  around  the 
post  to  add  to  the  appearance  and  to  furnish  the  birds  with 
some  seeds  later  on  to  eat. 

This  project  gave  the  entire  class  pleasure  and  new 
experiences.  Lessons  in  other  subjects  grew  out  of  it. 
Perhaps  its  greatest  value  has  been  the  part  it  has  played 
in  reforming  a  veiv  troublesome  boy.  He  was  the  leader 
in  getting  materials  together  and  did  the  best  work,  and 
the  fact  that  he  could  do  something  well  has  seemed  to 
arouse  his  interest  in  other  subjects,  and  so  far  I  see  a 
decided  improvement  in  his  work  and  behavior,  which  I 
trust  and  believe  will  carry  over. 


Spelling  Project  for  Grade  II 

Lucile  Hazard 

■"The  teacher  prints  forty  spelling  words  upon  the  board. 
Tlie  children  himt  for  these  words  in  discarded  Second 
Readers.  Each  child  ciits  out  the  words  he  finds  and 
moxmts  them  upon  a  card.  He  cuts  out  a  picture  and 
places  it  at  the  top.  The  children  take  these  cards  home 
and  write  the  words.  They  are  asked  to  cut  words  from 
old  newq)apers  and  bring  them  to  school.  The  children 
print  these  words  with  the  rubber  stamp  set  at  school. 


A  Patriotic  Project 

FEBRUARY'S    GREAT    MEN 
Beas  Dixon 

FEBRUARY  brings  the  birthdays  of  EdisonjIJncoln, 
Washington  and  Longfellow.    Thus  we  have  rich 
material  for  history  and    literature.    Why   not 
correlate  with  handwork?    The  children  will  de- 
light in  miJdng  booklets  for  February's  great  men.    Let 
us  teU  you  about  our  booklets. 

We  c^ose  light  brown  paper,  9}  x  12},  and  folded  this 
for  our  booklet  cover.  Out  of  dark  brown  paper  we  cut 
the  title  of  our  booklet  and  pasted  it  on  the  cover  in  this 
way: 

FEBRUARY'S 
GREAT 
MEN 

(The  large  letters  were  one  inch  high  and  the -small  ones 
were  one-half  inch  high.) 

We  then  folded  three  sheets  of  manila  paper,  9  x  12, 
for  the  pages  of  our  booklet.  Two  "  dead  heads  "  made  Uie 
booklet  secure.  Many  of  the  pictures  used  in  making  the 
booklet  can  be  purchased  from  the  Perry  Pictures  Company. 
Now  we  shall  tell  you  about  the  arrangement  of  this  mate- 
rial in  our  booklet. 

After  learning  all  we  could  about  Edison's  contributions 
to  the  world,  we  dedicated  page  three  of  our  booklet  to 
him.  At  the  top  of  the  page  the  children  wrote  "Feb.  11.^ 
Below  this  was  pasted  a  picture  of  Edison  and  under  the 
picture  was  written  the  word  "inventos."  Then  came  a 
picture  of  the  Edison  machine.  ^f\r^ 

Next  came  the  study  of  Lincoln.    Page  five  was  Lincoln's 
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page*  The  material  on  that  page  was  arranged  in  this 
order: 

February  12 

L&cob's  picture 
The  word  "president" 
A  picture  of  the  birthplace  of  Lincohi 
A  picture  of  Lincohi  studying  his  lessons  before  the 
fireplace  iK 

Page  seven  was  Washington's  page.  On  this  page 
appeared: 

February  22 

A  picture  of  Washington 

The  word  "president" 

A  picture  of  Mount  Vernon 

A  picture  of  Washington  as  Commander-in-chief 

of  the  American  Army 
A  picture  of  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware 

When  page  nine  was  finished  it  contained  this  material: 

February  27 

A  picture  of  Longfellow 

The  word  "poet" 

A  picture  of  Longfellow's  home 

On  ac^unt  of  the  scarcity  of  materials  and  in  order  to 
promote  the  thrift  idea,  one  booklet  can  be  made  by  the 
entire  room.  How  eagerly  the  children  will  search  for 
pictures  belongiu;»  on  3ie  different  pages!  They  may  be 
able  to  find  other  pictures  than  those  found  in  our  booklets 
and  their  collection  will  contribute  much  to  ideas  being 
worked  out.  But  how  shall  we  manage  the  written  work 
on  each  page? 

H  Here  is  a  chance  for  motivation.  The  words  on  each 
page,  as  it  is  worked  out,  can  be  written  by  every  member 
of  the  class  and  put  up  for  inspection.  The  child  whose 
work  is  accurate  and  neat  will  be  chosen  by  the  children 
to  transfer  his  or  her  writing  into  the  booklet.  Writing  is 
motivated. 

Thus  a  good  booklet  can  be  made,  a  booklet  representing 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  children.  Material  can  be  con- 
served and  money  saved  without  spoiling  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  pupils.  In  fact,  it  may  stimulate  enthusiasm  as  each 
pupil  vies  with  the  other  in  contributing  something  worth 
while  to  the  dass  booklet.    The  teacher  can  contribute 


also,  as  she  will  be  able  to  find  many  valuable  pictorea  in 
the  educational  journals.  When  the  teacher  becomes  a 
contributor,  the  value  of  the  work  is  increased  in  the  child's 
estimation. 

There  is  another  method  of  dealing  with  the  topic, 
February's  Great  Men.  Perhaps  the  (^dren  would  like 
to  make  posters  portraying  some  phase  of  the  study  of  each 
of  these  men.  Some  of  these  piosters  have  already  been 
shown  in  Primary  Education.  The  Waahmgton  and 
Longfellow  posters  are  on  page  95  of  the  February,  1917, 
journal  and  the  Edison  poster  is  on  page  97  of  the 
February,  1918,  journal. 

The  diildren  who  were  in  the  second  grade  last  year 
preferred  to  show  Lincoln  as  a  wood-chopper  and  the 
poster  portrays  their  ideas  of  him  as  such.  They  wi^ed 
to  have  Abraham  Lincoln's  name  and  the  date  of  his  birth- 
day in  writing,  so  the  words  were  cut  out  in  one  piece  and 
are  free  hand  work. 

Words  of  Abraham  Lincoln' 

(An  Exercise  for  Twelve  Children) 

First  Child  Let  us  recall  to  mind  this  day  some  of  the 
many  immortal  words  uttered  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
These  words  in  their  tenderness,  sympathy  and  beautiful 
simplicity  reveal  the  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Second  Child  "A  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Third  Child  Let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God  and  go 
forward  without  fear,  and  with  manly  hearts." 

Fourth  Child  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve 
it  not  for  themselves." 

Fifth  Child  Let  us  remember  the  words  uttered  by 
President  Lincoln  in  response  to  a  clergyman  who  ventured 
to  say  in  his  presence  that  he  hoped  ''  die  Lord  was  on  our 
side."  "I  am  not  at  all  concerned  about  that,"  replied 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "for  I  know  the  Lord  is  always  on  the  side  of 
the  right.  But  it  is  my  constant  anxiety  and  prayei  tjbat 
I  and  this  nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side." 

Sixth  Child  "Let  us  at  all  times  remember  that  aU 
American  citizens  are  brothers  of  a  common  country  and 
should  dwell  together  in  bonds  of  fraternal  feeling."  * 

Seventh  Child  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our 
duty,  as  we  imderstand  it" 

Ninth  Child  "  Stand  fast  to  the  Union  and  the  old  flag.** 
{CtmUmtsd  on  page  ItS)        C^  r  > 
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English  in  the  Grades    VI 


Rea  McCain 


Letter  Writing 


When  It  Should  Begin 

Writing  may  serve  two  purposes:  it  may  record  thoughts 
or  it  may  convey  them  to  others.  For  most  of  us  the  first 
is  negligible.  Here  and  there  may  be  found  a  diary, 
treasured  but  never  shown.    Most  of  us  write  little  for 

our  own  amusemetiti  All  of  us  write  more  or  less  often  to 
friends.  The  little  child  tries  hard  to  speak  because  he 
wants  another  to  understand-  Letter  writing  (or  speaking 
to  another  by  marks)  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
marks  can  be  formed,  letter  %Titing  of  a  sort  should  find 
a  place  in  the  first  grade. 


Why  Placed  Here 

The  reason  for  this  is  two-fold.    If  the  child  sees  an 

immediate  use  for  his  scrawls  he  will  try  the  hamer  to  da 

his  best    Again,  if  he  has  written  letters  from  the  first  they 

will  seem  a  natural  occupation,    'the  man  who  writes  but 

seldom  feels  it  an  arduous  struggle.    That  must  be  an 

iinportant  eyent  which  is  worth  putting  in  a  yearly  letter. 

^  We^wit  pur  diildren  to  write  easily,  whidi  cannot  be 

^*,  without  frequency;  we  Waiit  thetnjto  write  interestingly, 

^%hich  cannot  be  if  they  are  handicapped  Tjy  the  use  of  an 

unfftmiliar  medium.    Frequencjy  again. 

^oisibilities  in  First  ^j^fae  : 

Se  mechanical  difficulty  in  writing  makes  it  inapossible 

pr  ^pall  children  to  write  long  or  freely.    It  is,  therefore, 

^terVthat  occasion^^be  chosen  for  which  short  messages 

_  ..v-.t^t        J  ^tf_.-.i^-  g^^j^g  wording  may  be  use4  by 


^^jfljej^iiiableand  ^Befjp  the 
all  tjie  chilchren.  '^^ 


^^t;Mia1>le  Occasiona 

t^o vChristmas  and  Valentine  Day  suggest  themselves  as  most 
^^  suitable.  Thanksgiving  Day  programs  coidd  be  used  as 
i  a  chance  to  write  invitations  were  it  not  that  the  childrtn 

need  a  little  more  time  in  school  before  beginning  upon 

this  work. 

Method  of  Procedure 

Since  the  sentence  is  the  unit  in  reading,  we  are  not 
asking  too  much  of  the  children  when  we  expect  them  to 
grasp  the  idea  expressed  in  any  one  of  the  following  letters. 

An  Invitation 

Dtar  Mamma 
Santa  is  coming  to  school  Friday.    Won't  you  come? 

Helen    * 

Dear  Mamma 
I  shall  have  a  Christmas  party  at  school  Friday.    Please  come 

James 
A  Greeting 
D§ar  Grandpa 
I  wish  you  and  Grandma  a  Mer/y  Christmas. 

Mary 
Dear  Mother 
I  wish  you  a  Meny  Christmas. 

IklASION 

To  Santa  Claue 

Dear  Sania  Claus 
Come  to  our  house  Christmas.    I  want  a  doH 

Ruth 
Dear  Sania 
Lvkcy  is  sick.    Won't  you  bring  her  a  doll? 

Betty 

To  a  Sick  Friend 

Dear  Lucy 

I  tpMSanta  you  were  too  sick  to  write.  I  asked  him  to  bring  you 
%  dolL 

Betty 


Acknowledgment 

Dear  Santa  Claus 
Thank  you  for  the  Christmas  present.    I  like  it  very  much. 

JOHH 

The  form  taken  is  the  simplest  possible,  yet  it  embraces 
all  the  essentials  of  a  letter.  It  shows  to  whom  and  by 
whom  it  is  written  and  it  conveys  a  message.  Convenience 
and  fashion  dictate  some  additional  friUs.  but  they  are 
unnecessary  to  the  thought.  .  It  is  better  these  little  folks 
should  understand  the  purpose  of  letter  writing  than  that 
they  should  master  the  latest  fad  in  the  placing  of  date  or 
address. 

The  chosen  letter  is  placed  upon  the  board  and  is  first 
a  reading  lesson.  Then  it  is  carefully  copied,  with  no 
change  except  in  the  signature  and  in  the  toy  for  which 
Santa  is  asked.  Any  teacher  can  take  the  time  to  give 
the  individual  help  needed  for  these  slight  variations. 

Don't  mourn  that  the  letter  is  ^  jjho^t.  The  characters 
scrawled  by  the  children  will  fill  a'  page  far  larger  than  the 
note  paper  used  by  their  elders. 

One  important  point  about  these  letters  is  thateach  has 
a  definite  purpose.  The  invitations  are  to  be  delivered 
and,  we  hope,  accepted.  The  greetings  can  be  sent. 
The  thought  for  a  s^ck  friend,  as  well  as  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  gift,  cannot  begin  too  early. 

Valentines 

.  The  valentines  adorned  with  hearts  or  drawings  need 
some  short  message.  They  are  much  simpler  than  the 
Christmas  letter.  "Be  my  Valentine,"  "To  my  Valen- 
tme,"  or  *I  love  you,"  will  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the 
mother  or  to  the  little  friend  to  whom  it  may  happen  to  be 
sent.  Sometimes  rather  startling  results  are  obtained. 
One  little  boy  was  working  on  h£  at  home.  He  wanted 
"poetry,"  by  which  he  meant  two  Unes,  for  he  saw  those 
in  the  store  windows  had  more  ambitious  messages  than 
the  form  given  them  at  school.  His  brother  in  the  second 
grade  unckrtook  to  help  him.  The  valentine  they  proudly 
produced  had  on  it: 

To  my  beloved 

In  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

For  the  Second  Grade 

The  next  year  needs  no  addition  to  form  or  substance. 
The  child  should  now  do  independently  what  he  did  the 
first  year  under  rigid  direction.    He  knows  he  should  begin: 


Dear- 


and  places  this  part  corerctly.  He  asks  for  what  he 
pleases  and  needs  less  aid  in  his  words.  The  first  year's 
work  gives  an  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done,  the  next  year 
brings  the  power  to  do  it  easily. 

Additions  to  Form  and  Content 

The  first  and  second  years  combinef]naturally.  So  do 
the  third  and  fourth.  The  emphask,  as  always,  should 
fall  upon  the  thought,  but  a  slight  elaboration  in  form  is 
desirable.  The  intricacies  of  the  placing  of  address  and 
date  in  various  kinds  of  letters  should  not  be  mentioned. 
Some  one  arrangement  should  be  chosen  which|canlbe 
employed  in  all  writing  which  is  attempted  by^the  children. 

522  N.  Main  St. 
Bowling  Green,  0. 
March  21,  1917 

This  form  placed  at  the  left^JJfiJ^t^  ^jej^d jir^l^^^g 
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the  least  possible  punctuation,  is  accepted  on  good  authority » 
and  is  probably  as  satisfactory  as  any  of  the  half  dozen 
irbidi  might  be  adopted. 

The  conclusion  offers  a  slightlv  more  difficult  problem. 
''Your  little  friend''  is  frequenter  chosen.  It  is  suitable 
for  children,  but  "Your  friend"  from  an  older  person  hints 
at  illeracy.  "Yours  tndy"  is  fit  for  nothing  but  business 
letters  and  is  now  being  discarded  by  some  firms.  "Sin- 
cerely yours"  is  imobjectionable  in  almost  any  case.  The 
child  of  ability  may  be  encouraged  to  select  different 
endings  as  he  reads  various  letters,  but  for  a  stock  phrase, 
"Sincerely  yours"  is  perhaps  the  best. 

The  Model 

The  advice  that  the  child  select  endings  from  the  letters 
he  reads  suggest  that  he  be  given  some  as  models.  The 
use  0f  modek  in  any  kind  of  writing  was  for  a  time  violently 
opposed.  The  reaacm  for  this  objection  is  not  very  dear, 
'nie  child  learns  to  speak  by  imitation.  The  French  child 
mimics  the  adidt  Frenchman,  the  Russian  child,  the  adult 
Russian.  .  All  of  the  imtaught  activities  of  life  are  acquired 
through  imitation.  If  we're  made  that  way  why  not  do 
what  we  can  with  this  power? 

Kind  of  Model 

.  ;The  real  evil  has  been  in  the  choice  of  letters  shown. 
Business  letters,  brief  commimications,  always. .  Small 
wonder  that  the  man  of  little  general  culture  usually  begins 
"Your  letter  received." 

Show  the  child  a  weU  written  letter.  This  by  Helen 
Keller  might  be  taken. 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  March  1, 1890 
Dear  Si.  Nicholas 

It  gives  me  ^reat  pleasure  to  tend  you  my  lignature  because  I  want 
the  boyi  and  ^s  who  read  St.  Nicholas  to  know  how  bUnd  children 
write.  I  suppose  some  of  them  wonder  how  we  keep  the  Unes  so 
straight,  bo  I  will  try  to  tell  them  how  it  is  done.  We  have  a  grooved 
board  which  we  put  between  the  pages  when  we  wish  to  write.  These 
pooves  are  the  same  as  lines  and  when  we  have  pressed  the  paper 
mto  them  with  the  blunt  end  of  our  pencil  It  is  very  easy  to  keep  the 
words  even.  The  small  letters  are  made  in  the  grooves  while  the  long 
ones  extend  above  and  bdbw  them.  We  guide  the  pencil  with  the 
ri^t  hand  and  feel  with  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  to  see  that  we 
shape  and  space  the  letteis  correctly.  It  is  very  diffidilt  at  first  to 
form  them  correctly,  but  if  we  keep  on  trying  it  gradually  becomes 
easier,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  practice  we  can  write  to  our  friends. 
Then  we  are  venr,  very  happy.  Some  time  they  may  visit  a  school 
for  the  blind.  If  they  do  I  am  sure  they  will  wish  to  ,see  the  pupib 
write. 

Your  little  friend, 

Helen  Keller 

Go  over  this  with  the  children.  What  is  she  telling  in 
the  first  sentence?  Why  she  wrote.  What  is  the  next 
sentence?  What  is  she  writing  about?  What  comes  next? 
The  things  she  used.  What  does  the  next  division  explain? 
How  ^e  used  those  materials.  When  she  has  told  all 
about  what  she  used  and  how  she  did  it,  what  does  she 
tell  us?    What  happens  after  awhile?    • 

These  questions  are  rough  and  incomplete,  but  they 
suggest  the  method  by  which  the  child  can  be  led  to  analyze 
the  content    Put  a  hasty  outline  on  the  board. 

Why  written 
About  what 
Material  used 
Manner  of  using 
Result 

Then  put  away  the  letter.  K  books  or  mimeographed 
copies  are  obtainable  it  is  well  to  have  used  this  for  a 
reading  lesson;  if  not,  the  teacher  must  have  read  the 
letter  to  the  children.  • 

Discuss  what  school  activities  might  furnish  material 
for  a  similar  letter.  One  class  wanted  to  explain  how  they 
kept  the  rows  in  the  garden  straight.  How  they  laced 
their  booklets  together  wovdd  serve  equally  well. 


Contrast  Helen  Keller's  letter  with  the  following,  which 
is  taken  from  a  child's  story  hock: 

Alaska 
My  dear  Clyde 

Would  you  like  to  come  and  visit  us?  You  would  have  a  fine  time. 
I  could  ti^  you  riding  on  my  sle^  made  of  walrus  bones.  My  dogs 
go  very  fast  over  the  sparkling  snow.  Our  house  is  an  odd  looking 
mound  of  stone.  It  has  two  (^>enings  in  it,  a  door  and  a  window. 
I  know  thincs  are  different  in  your  oountrv.  Will  you  write  me  a 
letter  and  teU  me  how  you  live?    Come  anci  see  me. 

Your  Alaska  friend, 

JOBN 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  give  information  about 
Alaska.  It  is  excellent  in  that  it  gives  a  feeling  of  actuality 
to  read  about  the  country  in  so  personal  a  form  as  a  letter. 
The  execution  is  faidty.  The  letter  is  a  made  one.  No 
boy  would  say,  ''Our  house  is  an  odd-looking  mound  of 
stone."  If  he  had  lived  there  all  his  life  he  woidd  think 
the  structure  the  natural  form  for  a  house  to  take.  He 
would  not  say,  "It  has  two  openmgs  in  it,  a  door  and  a 
window;"  he  woidd  write  "I  hear  your  house  has  ever  so 
many  doors  and  windows.  Why  do  you  leave  so  many 
holes  in  it?" 

I  quote  this  letter  to  emphasize  the  preKminary  steps 
which  are  necessary  before  children  attempt  to  write 
descriptions.  The  expository  form  is  easier.  The  child 
has  gone  through  the  process  himself.  It  is  probable  that 
the  difficulties  he  has  encoiintered  have  impressed  them- 
selves deeply  enough  to  make  their  telling  fairly  simple. 
In  composition  books  Exposition  follows  Descr^>tk>n. 
This  certamly  should  not  be  the  Order  with  little  dnldren 
if  the  difficulty  of  the  operations  determine  the  placing^ 

Description  is  difficult  because  to  the  chfld  (as  to  the 
adult)  the  imusual  is  the  conspicuous,  and  the  child's 
experience  is  so  limited  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
estimate  rightly  the  important  familiar  and  the  imimportant 
novel. 

Only  after  the  most  carefid  analysis  in  the  dass  diould 
description  be  attempted 

We  want  opportunities  for  the  writing  of  real  letters 
which  are  actually  sent.  Here  is  one  which  Ann  Mary 
Livingstone  wrote  to  Hans  Christian  Andersen: 

Ulna  Cottage,  Haioltom,  Scotland,  1st  Jan.,  1860 
Dear  Hans  Andersen 

1  do  Hke  your  fairy  tales  so  much  that  I  would  like  to  go  and  see 
you,  but  I  cannot  do  that,  so  I  thought  I  irould  write  to  you.  When 
papa  comes  from  Africa,  I  will  ask  him  to  take  me  to  see  you.  My 
favorite  stories  in  one  book  are,  "The  GokMhes  of  Fortune,"  "The 
Snow  Oueen,"  and  some  others.    My  papa's  name  is  Dr.  Livingstone. 

I  will  say  good-bve  to  you  and  a  Happy  New  Year.    I  am  your. 


affectionate  Uttle  friend, 


Ann  Mary  LxvnvosTONX. 


Why  cannot  our  pupils  write  to  the  author  of  a  favorite 
book  or  a  popular  tale  m  St.  Nicholas.  Let  the  best  be 
sent  (they'll  surely  try  for  the  honor)  and,  if  no  answer 
is  requested  or  e3q>ected,  there  can  certainly  be  no  objection 
on  the  score  of  good  taste. 

There  is  still  another  type  of  letter: 

^     «  ,  March  26, 1911 

Dr.  Parke  Alden: 

Dear  Sir:  Eleven  weeks  and  two  days  ago  I  heard  you  did  not 
know  I  was  living.  I  am.  I  live  in  the  Yourkburg  Female  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  have  been  living  here  for  nine  years  and  four  months 
and  almost  a  week.  If  you  had  known  I  was  living  all  these  years 
and  had  not  made  yourself  acquainted  with  me,  I  would  not  now  write 
to  you,  but  I  heard,  by  accident,  you  did  not  know  I  had  been  bom 
so  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  I  was.  It  happened  in  Natchez,  Miss. 
I  know  that  much,  but  little  more  except  my  father  was  an  actor. 
I  worship  his  memory.  My  mother  was  named  Mary  Alden,  and  you 
are  her  brother.  If  you  would  like  to  know  more,  and  ^ill  write  and 
ask  me,  I  think  vou  will  learn  something  of  interest.  Not  about  me 
but  there  are  other  people  in  this  world.  *  ' 

Respectfully, 

Maey  Caey 

This  brings  in  the  hint  of  a  story.- -Ithisf  of  course^y  C 
manufactured  letter,  written  as  part  of  a  story,  but  we 


can  use  it  with  our  children  to  suggest  that  we  all  like 
"something  doing."  This  reminds  me  of  a  bit  of  psychol- 
ogy. No,  it  is  not  from  a  text-book.  It  is  in  a  story,  where 
the  cleverest  bits  of  psychology  are  foimd. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  in  composition  assigned  to  Rebecca 
was  the  writing  of  a  letter.    She  suggested  that: 

r  A  letter  from  Rebecca  Randall  to  her  sister  Hannah  at  Sunnybrook 
Farm,  or  to  her  aunt  Jane  at  the  brick  house,  Riverboto,  i  s  so  dull  and 
stupid,  if  it  is  a  real  letter;  but  if  I  could  make  believe  I  was  a  different 
girl  altogether,  and  write  to  somebody  who  woula  be  sure  to  under- 
stand eveiything  I  said,  I  could  make  it  nicer." 

"Very  well;  I  think  that's  a  delightful  plan/'  said  Miss  Maxwell, 
"and  n^om  will  you  suppose  yourself  to  be?  ** 

"I  like  heiresses  very  mudi,"  replied  Rebecca  contemplatively. 
"Of  course  I  never  saw  one,  but  interesting  things  are  always  happening 
to  heiresses,  e^)ecially  to  the  golden-haired  kind.  My  heiress  wouldn't 
be  vain  and  haughty  like  the  wicked  sisters  in  Cinderella;  she  would 
be  noble  and  generous.  She  would  give  up  a  grand  school  in  Boston 
because  she  wanted  to  come  out  here  where  her  father  lived  when  he 
was  a  boy  long  before  he  made  his  fortime.  The  father  is  dead  now, 
and  she  has  a  guardian,  the  best  and  kindest  man  in  the  worid;  he 
is  father  old,  of  course,  and  sometimes  very  quiet  and  grave,  but 
sometimes,  when  he  is  happy,  he  is  full  of  fun,  and  then  Evelyn  is  not 
afraid  of  him/' 

Let  the  children  have  this  freedom  which  Rebecca 
wishes.  "Suppose  you  are  a  little  boy  or  girl  in  a  certain 
favorite  story.  Write  a  letter  telling  what  happened  at 
some  definite  time  and  place.''  The  residts  are  almost 
imifonnly  good.  In  higher  grades  some  amusing  com- 
positions have  resulted.  A  composition  dass  had  for  the 
first  assignment  the  writing  of  a  letter  to  refuse  a  position 
which  had  been  ofiFer^  for  the  falL  The  foUowmg  day 
they  were  told  to  date  the  next  letter  six  months  later 
and  explain  to  a  friend  why  they  wished  they  had  taken 
the  position  which  they  had  refused.  One  girl,  who  had 
declined  a  position  as  teacher,  giving  as  the  reason  that 
she  was  to  be  married  that  simfmier,  was  much  embarrassed 
by  the  sequel. 

ConsciousneM  of  Power 

The  freedom  from  all  self-consciousness  which  results 
from  imagining  one's  self  another  gives  an  independence 
whidi  should  impart  life  and  animation  to  the  letter. 
Say  to  the  pupil,  "This  is  interesting."  The  lesson  has 
been  assigned  solely  to  make  the  chance  for  this  remark. 
So  long  as  all  his  letters  are  dull  the  child  does  not  feel  any 
particular  shame  at  his  failure.  It's  the  nature  of  the 
beast.  What's  the  use  of  bothering  when  letters  are  just 
naturally  dry  reading?  But  when  once  a  letter  has  been 
interesting,  he  knows  the  medium  of  expression  has  not 
been  at  fault.  He  can  do  well,  therefore  he  should  be 
blamed  for  failure. 


The  Final  Aim 

To  produce  satisfactory  bits  of  fiction  is  not  enough. 
If  any  part  of  the  English  course  is  practical  this  should 
be.  Read  to  the  entire  class  some  letter  which  they  will 
enjoy.  "Did  anything  happen  to  you  which  you  thought 
about  when  you  heard  this?"  "What  is  it?"  Never 
was  tiiere  a  class  from  which  some  response  could  not  be 
elicited.    There  should  be  plenty  of  active  class  discussion. 

Our  writers  tend  to  collect  at  literary  centers  because 
there  is  a  quickening  eflfect  in  the  contact  with  other  minds. 
Even  if  the  letter  has  aroused  no  memories  in  the  child 
his  classmates'  experiences  mU.  In  some  of  them  he  may 
have  had  a  part. 

Various  AspecU  of  Letter  Writing 

There  is  a  formal  side  to  the  work,  there  are  a  few  matters 
of  usage  to  be  learned  and  practiced,  but  the  real  end  and 
ann  of  the  matter  is  to  train  in  selection  and  expression 
of  the  personal  data,  thoughts,  or  experiences,  which  may 
be  interesting  to  others. 


Primary  Education^  February  iM# 

A  Hygiene  Lesson 

Florence  A.  Howell 

A  LESSON   IN  OBSERVATION   INJGRADEJpA 

Hygienic  Condition  of  Room 

1  Ventilation 

2  Use  of  available  light 

3  Cleanliness  of  room 

4  Cleanliness  of  pupils 

5  Posture  of  pupils 

a    At  seats 

b    While  reciting 

Aim 

To  awaken  in  the  child  the  beautyTof  life  and  tojcreate 
the  deshre  to  attain  a  healthy  body  and  mind. 

Purpose 

To  have  children  feel  the  reverence*of  life,  so'that  taA 
child  will  value  life  at  the  highest,  andjeam  how.  te  ha^e 
a  healthy  body. 

Ptocedure 

Tell  the  story,  "The  Chestnut  Boys,''  Helen  Louiae 
Towne,  in  "In  the  Chfld's  World,''  page  60. 

Recite 

Memory  gem,  "The  Little  Plant,"  Kate  L.  BmwA. 

In  the  heart  of  a  teed 

Bufied  deep,  lo  deep, 
A  dear  little  pfauit 

Lay  ftst  adeep. 

"Wake!"  said  the  sunshae, 
"And  deep  to  the  light'' 
"Wake!"  said  the  vokT 
Of  the  miDdiopB  bright. 

The  little  plant  heard, 

And  rose  to  see 
What  the  wondeiful 

Outside  worid  might  be. 

Use  of  Material  —  Plant 

Q.    What  did  this  little  plant  come  from? 

Ans.  Seed.  (Have  a  number  of  seeds  and  nuts,  se 
that  all  children  will  know  a  seed.) 

Q.    What  is  in  every  seed? 

Ans.    Life.    (Nature's  Treasure  Boxes.) 

Q.  What  is  in  every  cocoon?  WTiat  is  in  every  bud? 
What  is  in  every  egg?    What  is  m  the  milkweed  pod? 

Ans.  Life.  (Have  children  give  experiences.  Refer  te 
seeds.) 

Q.    What  do  we  do  with  them? 

Ans.    Plant  them. 

Q,    Who  cares  for  them  under  the  soil? 

Ans.    God. 

Q.    What  does  He  send  to  the  sleeping  plant? 

Ans.    Rain  and  sunshine. 

Q,    Rain  and  good  soil  make  what? 

Ans.    Dirt  soup  for  the  plant. 

Q.    What  happens  to  the  sleeping  plant  now? 

Ans.    It  creeps  to  light. 

Q.    Now  who  cares  for  it? 

Ans.    The  gardener. 

Q.  What  does  he  give  the  plant  so  that  it  will  grow  te 
be  a  fine  plant? 

Ans.    Air,  water,  food. 

Q.    What  kmd? 

Ans.    Piu-e.  ^^  ^ 
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She  leads  her  little  lambkms 

'Beside  the  stream, 
The  little  stars  so  white  and  small, 
They  follow  at  her  gentle  call, 

Through  fields  of  dream, 
They  follow  •  at  her  gentle  call. 

Through  fields  of  dream. 

And  every  lanib  so  kindly  — 

9ie  •  calls  by  name, 
And  talks  to  them  with  tender  speech; 
Many  there  are,  but  all  and  each 


She  loves  the  '  •  same, 
Many  there  are,  but  all  and  each 
She  loves  the  same! 

Some  night  when  all  the  household 

Is  hushed  *  *  in  sleep. 
Above  the  '  ^  roof  we  two  will  rise, 
And  follow  *  ^  through  the  dark  blue  skies^ 

The  white  *  ♦  star  sheep! 
And  follow  through  the  dark  blue  skiesy^  j 

The  white  star-sheep!       ^^^  .     CjOOQ IC 
(SeeDinctioiuonp*ge  132)  O 
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Studies  in  Art  Appreciation     V 

C.  Edward  Newell 

Supervisor  of  Art  and  Handwork,  Springfield,  Mait. 

A  Primary  School  in  Brittany — Jean  Geoff roy 

Suggestive  Method  of  Study  scholars.    He  visits  the  school  often  and  k  a  dose  frieDd 

Whom  do  you  sec  in  the  picture?    What  do  some  of  the  of  all  the  pupils.    He  often  gives  them  flowers,  cakes,  and 

chfldren  hold^  in  their  hands?     Do  you  see  a  woman  in  candy,  for  he  is  a  rich  and  generous  man,  though  very  shy 

the  picture?    What  has  she  in  her  hand?    What  fa  she  and  quiet  with  people  whom  he  does  not  know. 
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Geofray 


doing?  Where  are  these  children?  Why  do  you  think 
80?  Does  the  teacher  seem  to  be  talking?  To  whom  is 
she  talking?  Who  fa  just  learning  to  read?  Why  do  you 
think  so?  Where  fa  her  finger?  Why  does  she  lean  against 
the  teacher?  Who  teaches  you  to  read?  Where  fa  the 
teacher  looking?  Which  is  the  oldest  girl  in  the  reading 
class?  What  fa  she  doing?  Which  little  girl  fa  not  inter- 
ested in  the  lesson?  Where  is  she  looking?  Do  you,  like 
the  little  girl  in  the  picture,  ever  come  to  words  in  yoiu* 
reading  that  you  do  not  know?  Who  fa*  looking  over 
another's  shoulder?  Which  child  looks  as  if  she  knew  the 
hard  word?  Who  will  read  next  in  turn?  Why  does  thfa 
child  twfat  her  apron?  What  are  the  two  little  children 
next  to  the  teacher  doing?  Can  they  read?  Why  are  they 
not  in  the  class?  Do  you  think  they  may  be  vfaitors? 
Who  may  be  their  older  sfaters?  How  are  these  little  tots 
dressed?  What  are  all  of  the  other  girls  wearing  on  their 
heads?  Do  girk  wear  such  caps  in  this  country?  The 
teacher  has  a  broad  collar.  Where  do  you  find  other 
collars?  What  kind  of  shoes  do  these  children  wear? 
Whom  do  you  see  in  another  part  of  the  room?  What  are 
these  scholars  doing?  Are  the  desks  like  yours?  How  is 
thfa  school  different  from  yours?  Are  there  many  windows 
in  the  room?  Is  the  room  like  this  schoolroom?  What 
can  you  see  on  the  wall?  Where  do  you  think  this  school 
may  be? 

The  Story  of  the  Picture 

In  a  little  village  of  Brittany,  France,  there  is  just  such 
s  school  as  the  one  we  see  in  thfa  picture.  We  know  this  is 
quite  true  because  the  artist  who  painted  the  picture  lives 
near  it  and  has  painted  many  pictures  of  the  school  and 


In  thfa  part  of  Brittany  the  children  still  wear  the  queer 
bonnets  or  caps,  wide  collars,  and  wooden  shoes.  The 
children  are  almost  invariably  dressed  in  blue  —  the  dull 
light  blue  so  much  worn  by  the  French  peasantry.  Thick 
woolen  '  •kings,  knit  by  frugal  mothers,  cover  the  feet, 
and  must  De  welcome  protection  for  the  tender  feet  against 
the  wooden  sabots  (sabO').  Many  of  the  children  have 
come  a  long  way  to  school,  for  the  houses  are  scattered. 
The  country  has  many  hiUs  and  little  rapid  streams.  It 
was  in  the  great  oak  forests  of  thfa  country  that  the  Druid 
priests  used  to  Uve  and  hold  their  mysterious  meetings  of 
weu-d  ceremony  and  magic. 

The  little  girl  leaning  against  the  teacher  fa  just  learning 
to  read  and  points  to  each  word  as  she  pronoimces  it. 
She  seems  to  have  come  to  a  word  she  does  not  know. 
The  little  girl  holding  her  apron  so  tightly  will  read  next 
a-nd  she  wants  to  tell  her  —  at  least  she  looks  as  if  she 
knew,  and  so  does  the  little  girl  looking  at  the  book  over 
the  child's  shoulder.  The  little  girl  looking  out*  of  the 
window  does  not  seem  to  be  thinking  of  the  story  or  of 
reading.  What  would  happen  should  the  teacher  suddenly 
call  upon  her?  The  tallest  girl  may  be  reading  to  herself 
from  a  more  advanced  book,  for  in  country  schoofa  pupik 
often  read  from  different  books.  Sometimes  all  read  in 
turn  from  the  same  book. 

The  two  little  children  sitting  beside  the  teacher  are 
too  young  to  wear  the  queer  bonnets,  or  to  sit  on  the  high 
benches.  They  are  content  to  sit  close  to  the  teacher,  as 
little  visitors,  and  watch  and  listen  to  the  older  ones. 

What  fun  it  would  be  to  visit  a  school  such  as  thfa,  and 

to  go  with  these  children  to  their  homes  across  the  narrow 

{Continued  on  page  ISS) 
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Picture  Study 

Marie  Lucile  Linthicum 

THE  most  interesting  lessons  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum should  be  the  study  of  pictures.  Children 
see  things  as  wholes  —  they  enjoy  pictures  as 
wholes,  hence  the  lack  of  child  interest  in  the 
dissecting  method  of  studying  pictures.  They  enjoy 
pictures  only  if  they  have  a  meaning  to  their  minds  — 
often  not  the  same  meaning  as  they  have  to  teacher's 
mind.  The  teacher  is  apt  to  think  that  she  must  give 
the  meaning  to  the  dass  by  a  circuitous  method  in  which 
she  does  most  of  the  talking.  She  usually  begins  with: 
"What  do  you  see  m  the  picture?"  The  reply  is,  *' Three 
women,"  or  "A  girl  with  a  sickle,"  or  "A  man  and  a 
woman,"  or  a  similar  mention  of  the  objects  observed. 
"What  are  they  domg?"  asks  the  teacher,  "Picking  wheat" 
or  "Standing  with  her  mouth  open,"  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  beautiful  copy  of  "The  Angelus,"  I  once  heard  a  child 
answer,  "They  are  burying  a  baby." 

After  asking  questions  similar  to  the  above,  on  Breton's 
**Song  of  the  Lark,"  a  teacher,  seeking  to  gain  attention 
by  starting  the  imajrination,  asked,  "What  is  she  Roing 
to  do  with  the  sickle?  "  "  Kill  the  lark, "  one  bright  yoimg- 
ster  informed  her.  Such  emphasis  of  petty  details  dis- 
tracts the  attention  from  the  meaning  of  the  picture. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  a  picture  with  a  class, 
the  teadier  diould  place  it  low — on  level  with  the  eye — 
in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  room.  After  allowing 
it  to  remain  there  for  several  days,  place  it  directly  before 
the  class,  with  the  question,  Have  you  looked  at  this 
picture?  Those  who  have  will  at  once  be  interested. 
Those  who  have  not  will  wonder  why  they  have  not. 
The  teacher  will  find  that,  after  several  pictures  have 
been  thus  posted,  every  one  will  look  at  the  picture  which 
appears  m  that  place. 

Did  you  like  it?  What  thin^  did  you  like  most?  Why? 
These  questions  will  start  a  discussion  which  will  usually 
bring  out  all  the  points  the  teacher  wants.  During  the 
discussion,  the  picture  k  frequently  examined  to  justify 
the  opinion  expressed.  The  discussion  and  the  examina- 
tion of  the  picture  never  fails  to  explain  it,  to  bring  out 
its  meaning,  to  make  all  the  participants  enjoy  it. 

After  the  lesson,  han^  the  picture  where  they  can  see 
it  easily  —  they  will  enjoy  it  more  now  —  and  ask  them 
to  find  other  pictures  by  the  same  artist.  Children  love 
to  lend  things  from  their  homes.  Make  a  collection  of 
that  artist's  pictures.  Allow  the  children  to  look  at  them 
several  days,  then  ask.  Which  is  your  favorite  of  the  group? 
or.  If  you  could  have  one  of  these,  which  would  you 
take?  Why?  What  characters  did  the  artist  usually 
choose  to  paint?  Why?  Does  he  make  these  characters 
real  to  you?  Why  was  he  able  to  do  this?  Answering 
these  questions  will  give  the  children  the  artist's  character- 
istics, and  they  will  want  to  look  up  his  biography. 

Lead  the  class  to  contrast  such  types  as  the  Raphael 
and  Murillo  or  Botticelli  Madonnas,  the  Millet  and  Breton 
peasants,  the  Bonheur  and  Lindseer  animak,  etc.  A  series 
of  stu(  ies  such  as  the  Madonna  in  art,  the  peasant  in 
art,  the  child  in  art,  the  wild  animal  in  art,  the  landscape 
in  art  make  very  interesting  lessons  and  give  unified  and 
wide  knowledge  of  pictures.  Of  course,  tibe  studies  could 
be  only  mere  introiductions  to  the  subjects;  four  or  five 
artists  to  each  subject  would  be  sufficient.  Select  one 
picture  to  represent  each  artist.  The  children  examine 
ajl  the  pictures  on  a  subject,  then  each  selects  and  de- 
scribes die  one  he  likes  best.  The  child  then  has  a  chance 
to  do  individual  and  independent  work.  In  studying 
the  Madonna  m  art,  a  picture  may  be  selected  from  each 
of  the  following:  Murillo,  Raphael,  Ferruzi,  Michel- 
angelo, and  Sichel.  In  studying  the  peasant,  select  one 
each  from  Millet,  Dupre,  Breton,  Adam   or  one  may  be 


chosen  from  each  school  of  artists.  The  children  learn 
through  these  studies,  not  only  the  progress  made  in 
painting,  but  also  to  place  the  artists  in  their  respective  ages. 

To  encourage  the  children  to  look  at  pictures  outside 
of  school,  give  them  such  assignments  as:  Describe  the 
picture  in  your  dining-room  which  you  think  the  most 
beautiful;  tell  us  about  the  picture  which  you  like  best 
of  all  in  your  home,  in  your  Simday-school  room,  in  some 
building  which  you  have  vbited  lately.  Questions  from 
the  dass  will  compel  the  person  describing  to  examine 
his  picture  very  closely,  for  they  consider  he  has  failed 
if  he  cannot  present  it  to  them  dearly. 

Although  a  biography  of  the  artist  should  usually  be 
the  last  thing  in  the  study  of  pictures,  Corot's  pictures 
may  often  be  approached  by  telling  interesting  facts 
in  his  life,  or  by  reading  some  of  his  beautiful  letters 
to  friends  about  his  pictures.  The  children  wiQ  appreciate 
these  letters,  for  they  have  had  similar  experiences.  Many 
children  have  risen  in  the  country  before  sun-up,  to  see 
the  first  rays  of  sun  dart  through  the  trees,  to  reflect  in 
the  dewdrops  on  the  grass  and  wild  flowers  of  a  dearing 
in  the  woods,  to  hear  the  matins  of  the  birds,  and  to  ex- 
perience the  joyousness  depicted  in  Corot's  "Dance  of 
the  Nymphs."  Whenever  possible,  pictures  should  be 
approached  through  personal  exp>eriences. 

Children  dways  enjoy  posing  pictures.  Their  dramatic 
instinct,  and  love  of  "dressing  up"  will  sometimes  hdp 
them  to  gain  the  meaning,  the  feeling  of  the  picture,  quicker 
than  any  amount  of  study  by  questions  or  discussions. 
"Picture  gallery"  will  become  a  favorite  and  instructive 
amusement  widi  the  children.  They  wiU  like  to  pose 
"The  Angelus,"  "The  First  Step,"  "A  Readmg  from 
Homer,"  "The  Balloon,"  "Age  of  Innocence,"  "Dance  of 
theNymphs,"  "Strawberry  Girl,"  or  "Lilacs."  Thechil. 
dren  divide  into  groups,  each  group  choosing  a  picture 
which  has  been  tudied.  After  examining  it  dosdy 
and  choosing  characters,  the  group  poses,  while  the  class 
doses  eyes,  or  remains  before  a  screen.  At  a  signal  from 
the  group  leader,  eyes  are  opened,  or  the  screen  removed, 
and  the  posed  picture  examined  for  a  moment,  then  the 
group  relaxes.  The  class  criticises  first  the  spirit  of  the 
presentation,  then  details  of  position,  expression,  etc 
This,  of  course,  compeb  further  examination  of  the  picture. 
Each  diaracter  is  responsible  for  his  part.  Those  who 
do  not  succeed  in  giving  a  good  r  presentation,  are  allowed 
another  trial  later. 

Costumes  of  bunting  are  inexpensive,  and  easily  made 
by  the  childreil  themselves.  These  make  the  posed  picture 
look  very  like  the  original.  Children  delight  in  giving 
the  class  surprises  by  posing  some  pictures  which  the 
others  have  not  seen,  but  which  were  painted  by  a  familiar 
artist.  The  surprise  pictures  are  always  presented  in 
costume.  If  no  one  can  give  the  title  and  artist,  a  seardi 
is  made  until  it  is  identified.  Posed  pictures  in  costume 
make  enjoyable  entertainment  for  visiting  classes  and 
assemblies.  The  study  of  pictures,  and  especially  of  the 
costumes,  brings  out  interesting  history,  and  often  geo* 
graphical  features  of  various  coimtries.  It  also  introduces 
a  wealth  of  literature. 

The  teacher  should  seize  every  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing, with  her  class,  near-by  galleries.  If  her  lessons  are 
siiffidently  enthusiastic,  her  pupils  will  be  willing  to  pay 
their  fare  to  distant  dties  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  originals. 
On  such  excursions  the  pupils  should  be  made  to  see 
certain  pictures,  not  to  "do"  the  whole  gallery,  as  is  the 
usual  course  followed. 

Pictures  studied  by  the  method  suggested  in  this  artide 
will  train  observation  and  concentration,  enable  the  chil- 
dren to  recognize  the  "picture  on  the  wall"  as  a  friend, 
not  as  a  cold  meaningless  thing,  and  give  an  enjoyment, 
an  appredation,  and  a  love  of  beautiful  pictures,  creat- 
ing a  desire  of  ownership  which  will  influence  the  deco^^ 
ration  of  their  school,  homes,   and  all  future  habitations. 
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Schoolroom  Decoration 

Johanna  Holm 

A  Green -house  Poster 

Draw  two  horizontal  lines  an  inch  apart  the  full  length 
of  the  blackboard  and  six  inches  from  the  top.  Draw  a 
Kne  from  top  of  blackboard  to  this  line  at  right  angles  with 
it  and  in  about  the  center  of  blackboard.  Draw  Uie  other 
Imes  from  top  to  horizontal  lines,  gradually  slanting  them 
as  shown  in  picture. 

Below  the  horizontal  lines,  and  intersecting  the  shorter 
tines  above,  draw  p)arallel  vertical  lines  twelve  inches  or 
more  in  length.    The  above  represents  the  panes  of  glass. 

Eight  inches  from  horizontal  lines,  or  fourteen  inches 
from  top  of  board,  draw  another  horizontal  line.  Four 
inches  below  this,  draw  another.  Color  the  space  between 
these  two  lines  cream  or  white  and  shade  with  black  chalk. 

This  represents  the  shelf.  Draw  several  brackets  as 
flbown  in  print.  Mount  the  flower  pots  containing  gera- 
nium plants,  previously  cut  to  line  by  the  children  from 
colored  paper,  on  this  shelf. 

In  center  front  of  blackboard  draw  a  table  like  those  used 
in  green-houses^  for  raising  of  plants.  This  table  is  six  feet 
long  and  one  and  one-half  feet  high.  Color  ground  or 
ear&i  brown,  the  table  cream  color  or  white.  Indicate  the 
cement  block  foundation  in  the  rear  of  the  table  by  lines 
and  shading. 

Place  empty  flower  pots  as  shown  in  picture.  Plant 
tulips  cut  out  and  painted  by  the  children  in  the  table, 
and  put  in  shadows  with  black.  This  makes  a  very  effective 
border.  

Valentine  Decoration 

Bertha  Toelle 

The  following  is  an  effective  way  of  utilizing  a  long, 
narrow  space  over  the  blackboard.    The  design  covers  a 
•pace  20  x  1)^  feet,  but  can  be  adapted  to  spaces  of  almost 
any  length. 
Cut  from  red  cover  paper  — 

Twelve  hearts,  l]/^  inches  high  (size  1) 

Twelve  hearts,  23^  inches  high  (size  2) 

Twelve  hearts,  3)^  inches  high  (size  3) 

Twelve  hearts,  4J^  inches  high  (size  4) 

Six  hearts,  5^  inches  high  (size  5) 

One  large  heart  about  18  inches  high 

Also  cut  six  doves,  natural  size,  from  white  dra?ring  paper 


String  the  hearts  in  the  following  order:  Heart  stae  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  4,  3,  2, 1.    Repeat  until  uiree  sets  are  strung. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  group  of  hearts,  pin  a  dove, 
catching  the  string,  so  as  to  form  three  loops. 

Make  two  ^ch  units  and  in  the  center  place  the  18  inch 
heart,  upon  which  has  been  mounted  an  appropriate 
picture.  

The  Story  Stand-Ups' 

Ruth  Ash 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 

Here  is  the  Pied  Piper  and  all  the  rats  that  he  drowned, 
and  the  children  that  he  enticed  away,  and  the  perfidious 
Mayor  who  caused  the  final  disaster. 

The  children  will  love  to  make  these  toys  while  they  are 
studying  this  story.  The  handwork  lesson  in  itself  is  of 
value  and  by  using  the  figures  in  dramatization  a  much 
clearer  conception  of  the  events  of  the  story  will  be  gained. 
And  these  people  do  not  always  have  to  walk  in  one  direc- 
tion. They  can  turn  about  as  they  choose  and  go  the 
other  way,  as  there  is  no  embarrassment  of  one  side  being 
incomplete. 

Directions  for  Making 

Fold  the  paper  to  be  used  in  the  middle  and  put  the 
dotted  line  of  the  pattern  on  the  folded  edge,  thus  making 
the  two  sides  at  once.  Cut  them  out  of  colored  paper  or 
of  white  paper  and  color  as  suggested.  Paste  the  figures 
together  half  way  down,  bend  in  the  laps  at  the  bottom 
of  the  feet  and  paste  on  top  of  each  other,  and  then  fasten 
to  a  piece  of  cardboard  so  that  they  easily  stand  upright 
The  legs  should  be  made  stronger  with  another  thickness 
of  paper  or  of  cardboard. 

The  Mayor's  body  is  tan,  with  purple  hat  and  red  coat 
edged  with  white  ermine. 

The  Pied  Piper's  body  is  tan,  with  apple  green  suit  and 
hat.    One  side  of  his  cape  is  red  and  the  other  side  yellow. 

The  children's  bodies  are  tan,  and  dress  for  the  first  is 
blue,  second  is  white,  third  is  gray  blue,  fourth  is  yellow, 
and  fifth  is  brown.  If  more  children  are  needed,  repeat 
the  first  four,  changing  the  color  of  the  dresses.  The 
first  and  second  children  should  be  pasted  on  the  same 
piece  of  cardboard,  as  they  are  holding  hands. 

The  rats  are  brownish  gray  and  the  four  patterns  should 
be  repeated  several  times.  i 
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IV    Numbers 

1  Have  pupils  write  on  paper  a  specified  series  of  num- 
bers, as  from  100  to  200,  or  from  200  to  400. 

2  Place  on  the  board  a  list  of  nxmibers,  as  221,  430, 
600,  799,  301,  311,  619,  etc.  Tell  the  pupils  to  write  the 
nxunber  which,  when  we  co|ant,  comes  just  before  and  just 
after  each  of  these  nimibers.    The  correct  list  is: 

220,  429,  299,  798,  300,  310,   618. 
222,  431,  501,  800,  302,  312,  620. 

3  Across  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  paper  have  each  pupil 
write: 

100  200  300  400  500  600  700  800  900 
Place  on  the  board  a  list  of  nxmibers,  such  as,  836,  125, 
840,  327,  901,  512,  209,  345,  999,  663,  187,  310,  598,  225, 
640,  721,  111,  837,  etc.,  imtil  a  long  list  has  been  written 
in  promiscuous  order.  When  the  pupils  have  arranged 
these  in  the  proper  colmnns,  they  will  have: 

100    200    300    400    500    600    700    800    900 
111    209    310  512    640    721    837    901 

125    225    327  598    663    736    840    999 

187  345 

4  Write  the  number  series  by  I's  from  1  to' 1000. 
Teach  the  pupils  to  leave  plenty  of  space  between  colirams 
and  to  place  the  figures  so  that  those  of  one  order  come  in 
a  vertical  line. 

5  Write  the  number  series  backwards  by  I's  begiiming 
with  1000.  This  will  require  several  seat  work  periods. 
(Series  subtraction.) 

6  Using  the  number  boxes,  have  the  children  lay  the 
lumbers  by  2*s  to  100. 

7  Arrange  the,  nimiber  cards  backward  from  100  by 
2's;  backward  from  99  by  3's;  backward  fromJOO  by  5's; 
backward  from  100  by  lO's. 

8  Arrange  the  nmnber  cards  by  2's  to  100,  beginning 
with  1  instead  of  2;  and  backward  by  2's  beginning  with 
99  mstead  of  100. 

9  Arrange  the  number  cards  by  lO's,  beginning  with  2 
and  extending  to  92;  by  lO's  beginning  with  1  and  extending 
to  91;  beginning  with  7  and  extending  to  97;  beginning 
with  3  and  extending  to  93;  from  4  to  94;  from  5  to  95; 
from  6  to  96;  from  7  to  97;  from  8  to  98;  from  9  to  99. 
(One  such  series  is  1,  11,  21,  32,  41,  51,  61,  71,81,  91.)  *;JEJ 

10  Write  backwards  the  series  by  lO's  spoken  of  in  9. 

11  Write  by  lO's  from  10  to  100. 

12  Write  by  5's  to  1000. 

13  Write  backwards  by  lO's  from  300  to  10. 

14  Write         "  "    "       "    500  to  300. 

15  Write         "  "    "        "    700  to  500. 

16  Write  "  "    "       "1000  to  700. 

17  Write  backwards  by  5's  from  200  to  5. 

18  Write         ''  "    "        "    600  to  400. 

19  Write         "  "    "        "    800  to  600. 

20  Write  "  "    "        "    400  to  200. 

21  Write  "  "    "        "  1000  to  800 

Note  Before  the  pupils  have  fully  mastered  various  number 
series  mentioned  in  the  exercises  from  4  to  21  inclusive,  laying  the 
number  cards  or  writing  the  series  should  be  guided  by  the  same 
series  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher.  This  prevents  errors 
on  the  part  of  the  chUd,  and  having  this  guide  he  can  teach  himself 
the  series  in  periorming  his  seat  work.  After  he  has  had  sufficient 
work  on  each  series,  his  knowledge  may  be  tested^by  having  him 
write  the  series  from  memory. 

22  Let  the  children  cut  objects  from  colored  paper  and 
mount  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  rq>resent  a  combination. 
To  illustrate,  the  combination  5  +  6  »  may  be  shown  by 


moimting  5  trees  in  one  group  and  6  trees  in  another  group. 
The  combination  may  be  written  in  a  lower  comer  of  the 
card. 

23  Build  with  number  cards  all  the  combinations  that 
make  10,  12,  15,  etc. 

24  After  new  combinations  have  been  learned  in  class, 
let  the  children  draw  pictures  to  illustrate  each  of  these 
facts  and  write  the  nimfierical  form  beside  the  picture. 

25  Give  each  child  a  hektographed  sheet  of  simple, 
concrete  problems.  Have  the  children  read  each  problem 
carefully  and  write  out  the  nimaerical  form  and  the  answer 
in  the  margin  beside  the  problem. 

26  Hektographed  sheets  of  number  facts  arranged  in 
promiscuotis  order  should  be  prepared  early  in  the  term. 
They  are  very  useful  for  seat  work  and  a  large  quantity  of 
them  should  be  kqpt  on  hand.  Prepare  seven  differ^it 
forms  arranged  as  follows: 

a  All  the  additional  facts  (the  45  combinations)  in 
promiscuous  order. 

6    Ail  the  subtraction  facts  (21  in  all). 

c  AU  the  addition  and  all  the  subtraction  facts 
mixed. 

d  All  the  multiplication  tables  which  are  taught 
in  the  second  grade  in  mixed  order. 

e  All  the  division  tables  which  are  taught  in  the  second 
grade  arranged  promiscuously. 

f    All  the  multiplication  and  division  facts  mixed. 

g  One  sheet  bearing  the  most  difficult  facts  selected 
from  the  addition  tables,  the  subtraction  tables, 
the  multiplication  and  division  tables. 

For  seat  work  on^  of  these  sheets  is  given  to 
each  pupil  and  he  writes  the  answers.  Suppose 
it  is  the  sheet  with  the  addition  facts  on  it:  after 
the  teacher  has  checked  the  errors  with  red  ink 
she  may  return  it  to  the  pupil  and  give  him  an 
opportimity  to  correct  his  errors.  She  will  then 
file  these  sheets  and  she  has  a  record  of  the  com- 
binations which  each  individual  has  trouble  with. 
In  another  week  she  may  wish  to  ascertain  what 
improvement,  if  any,  has  been  made  by  the  class, 
so  she  passes  out  fresh  copies  of  the  addition  sheet 
and  the  pupils  write  the  answers  to  the  combina- 
tions. By  comparing  the  residts  of  this  test  with 
the  previous  week's  result,  she  finds  out  the  present 
standing  of  her  class.  She  sees  which  pupils  need 
help  and  just  which  combinations  are  giving  them 
difficulty.  Later  the  subtraction  sheets  and  the 
other  sheets  mentioned  above  wiU  be  used  as 
needed. 

27  Copy  such  problems  as  the  following  and  write  the 
answers: 

We  played  the  bean  bag  game  to-day.    Each  time  we 

threw  the  bag  into  the  circle,  it  coimted  2. 
Mary  threw  it  in  3  times.    Her  score  was  • 


Henry  threw  it  in  10  times.  His  score  was 
Jaiie  threw  it  in  5  times.  Her  score  was  — 
Tom  threw  it  in  8  times.  His  score  was  -^ 
Jack  threw  it  in  12  times.    His  score  was  — 


28  Put  a  list  of  addition  facts  on  the  board.  Have  the 
pupils  write  the  subtraction  facts  which  are  the  converse 
of  each  of  these  addition  facts.  Except  in  the  case  of 
double  numbers  such  as  4+4,  6+6,  8+8,  etc.,  there  wiD 
be  two  subtraction  facts  for  each  addition  fact.    Have  them 


grouped  so  as  to  show  the  relg,^fep 
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l»-7= 

=6 

9+6- 

16 

Ifr-O" 

•6 

13— 6  > 

=7 

16—6= 

=9 

7+6=13 


29 j^  Let  the  pupils  write  number  stories.  At  class  time 
let  each  pupil  read  his  problems  and  call  upon  another 
member  of  fiie  class  to  answer. 

30  Let  the  children  fold  and  cut  pieces  of  paper  2''  x  4  . 
Suppose  they  are  learning  the  multiplication  facts  of  2X, 
the  teacher  places  the  table  on  the  board  with  the  answers. 
Upon  one  side  of  these  small  pieces  of  paper  have  the 
children  write  in  large  clear  figures  1X2,  and  on  the  back 
of  the  same  paper  the  answer.  Then  on  another  paper 
write  2X2  and  on  the  back  of  it  the  answer,  4.  After  the 
child  has  completed  the  set,  he  may  play  with  them^  by 
mixing  up  the  cards  well,  then  trying  to  say  the  right 
answer  for  each  card.  If  he  cannot  remember,  or  is  not 
sure  of  the  answer,  he  may  look  on  the  back  and  find  it  out. 
Children  will  enjoy  playing  with  these  cards  m  couples 
during  an  indoor  recess.  One  child  holds  the  cards  and 
shows  the  other  child  the  side  of  the  card  bearing  the 
problem.  If  the  dbild  can  name  the  right  answer  he  takes 
the  card.  After  going  through  the  set  of  cards  he  may 
call  himself  winner,  or  the  game  may  be  continued  until 
every  card  has  been  correctly  named  and  won  by  the  child 
who  is  giving  the  answers.  The  object  in  the  latter  case 
is  to  get  all  of  the  cards  in  as  few  relays  as  possible,  that  is, 
if  a  child  names  all  of  the  cards  correctly  the  first  time  they 
are  shown  him,  he  does  better  than  if  he  had  to  go  through 
the  set  three  times  before  he  won  all  the  cards. 

31  Of  manila  tagboard  make  cards  similar  to  these 
shown  below.  Also  cut  a  large  number  of  little  squares 
of  tagboard  and  on  each  of  these  write  a  number  witfi  red 


7X5= 

6+3= 

17-«= 

16+2- 

14—6= 

12—3= 

8X10= 

8+3= 

9+5= 

4X2= 

50+10- 

15-9= 

26+6= 

i 

12—7= 

3X3= 

5+6= 

ink  or  crayon.  The  number  is  an  answer  for  some  number 
fact  which  the  children  have  been  taught  either  in  addition 
(one  of  the  45  combinations),  or  subtraction  (one  of  the 
81  fundamental  subtraction  facts),  or  in  the  multiplication 
or  division  tables  that  are  taught  in  the  second  grade. 
To  be  clearer,  23  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  because 
23  is  not  an  answer  for  any  of  the  45  combinations  or  any 
of  the  81  fundamental  subtraction  facts,  it  does  not  occur 
as  an  answer  in  any  of  the  multiplication  or  division  tables. 
On  the  other  hand,  25  does  answer  the  purpose,  beca\ise 
it  is  the  answer  for  5X5;  3  is  needed  on  many  cards 
because  it  is  the  answer  for  2+1,  4r— 1,  6—3,  7—4,  8—5, 
^-«,  IQ— 7,  11—8,  12—9,  1X3,  3-M,  6-^2,  9-5-3,  12^4, 
15-J-6,  30-5-10.  Since  many  pupils  \nll  use  the  cards,  a 
large  number  of  the  little  answer  cards  will  be  needed, 
with  an  c^Msdally  large  number  of  those  answers,  which 
VkB  3,  are  needed  many  timei. 


After  the  itoaterial  has  been  prepared,  give  to  each  child 
for  seat  work  one  of  the  laige  cards  and  a  handful  of  the 
little  answer  cards.  The  child  will  select  a  card  from  the 
pile  and  if  it  answers  one  of  the  problems  on  his  card,,  he 
puts  it  in  the  space  with  that  problem.  If  it  is  not  the 
answer  for  any  of  his  problems  he  lays  it  aside  and  takes 
another  one.  He  continues  in  this  way  until  he  has  either 
fotmd  the  answer  for  every  problem  on  his  card  or  has 
looked  over  all  his  answer  cards,  without  finding  one  or 
more  numbers  which  he  needs  to  complete  his  problems. 
In  either  case,  when  the  child  has  done  all  he  can  do,  he 
places  his  card  near  the  top  of  his  desk  (to  reserve  it  for 
the  teacher's  inspection)  and  goes  to  the  board  and  Writes 
his  name.  If  he  is  the  first  one  to  do  so,  he  puts  mmnber  1 
in  front  of  his  name,  if  three  others  were  there  before  him, 
he  puts  4  in  front  of  his  name.  Then  when  the  teacher  is 
ready  to  inspect  the  seat  work  she  glances  at  the  cards, 
and  if  there  are  any  errors  points  them  out  and  in  this 
case  tne  answer  card  is  removed.  That  child  with  the 
greatest  nimiber  of  correct  answers  who  is  nearest  the  top 
of  the  list  of  names  on  the  board,  is  the  winner. 


8+5= 

10^5= 

lS-9= 

6X10- 

3X2= 

40-i-lO- 

7X7= 

12—8- 

15-7= 

3+9= 

4X5= 

15-4-3- 

14-1-2= 

14—5= 

2X3- 

9+7- 

The  samples  of  cards  shown  in  the  accompanying  illiia- 
trations  have  a  mixture  of  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division.  It  b  weU  to  have  such  a  set  of 
mixed  problems.  There  should  also  be  a  set  of  cards  with 
addition  problems  only,  for  use  when  studying  these  fatcts. 
some  with  addition  and  subtraction,  others  with  only 
multiplication  and  division. 

If  the  game  is  used  in  recitation  period  it  is  varied  some* 
what.  Each  child  has  a  large  card;  the  small  cards  are 
put  into  a  box  or  basket  The  teacher  passes  down  the 
aisle  with  this  box,  letting  each  child  take  five  answer 
cards.  Then  she  begins  with  the  first  pupil;  he  chooses 
one  of  his  cards  that  answers  one  of  his  problems,  places 
it  in  the  right  space  on  his  large  card  and  states  aloud  to 
the  class  the  answer  he  chose,  together  with  the  problem 
it  answers.  If  it  is  right,  he  has  succeeded  in  covering 
one  of  his  spaces;  if  it  is  wrong,  however,  he  must  remove 
it  from  the  card  and  is  not  allowed  to  substitute  another 
for  it.  Then  the  next  pupil  has  a  turn,  and  so  on  around 
the  class.  If  it  so  happens  that  out  of  the  five  cards  which 
a  pupil  drew,  only  two  can  be  used  to  answer  problems  on 
his  card,  he  will  be  obliged  to  forfeit  three  of  his  turns. 
But  he  may  have  better  luck  next  time,  for  as  soon  as  the 
roimds  of  the  class  have  been  made  five  times,  then  each 
one  draws  five  more  cards  and  the  game  continues.  The 
pupil  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  draw  cards  which  answer 
his  problems  and  who  places  his  answers  correctly,  succeeds 
in  getting  his  card  covered  quickly  and  so  wins. 

32  Write  on  the  board  the  Arabic  numerals  from  1 
through  12.  Have  the  pupils  write  the  corresponding 
Roman  numerals. 

33  Write  the  Arabic  numerals  in  irr^:ular  order  and  have 
the  pupils  copy  them  and  write  the  corresponding  ~ 
ntimbfTS.  uiyiLiziuu  uy 


nanave 


«4 

34  Let  the  pupils  draw  a  clock  face  and  put  the  Roman 
siimbers  on  it  in  the  right  place.    . 

36  When  the  class  is  learning  to  tell  time,  supplement 
At  class  work  with  this  seat  exercise.  Write  on  the  board 
iheJoUowing  statements: 

I  get  up  in  the  morning  at o'clock. 

I  eat  breakfast  at o'clock. 
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I  start  to  school  at . 

School  b^;ins  in  the  morning  at 

Morning  recess  is  at . 

.-School  closes  in  the  morning  at  - 
I  eat  hmch  at . 


o'clock. 


:School  b^;ins  again  at 

.School  closes  at 

'We  have  dinner  at 

I  go  tjobedat  — 


o'clock. 


o'clock. 


o'clock. 


%  Let  the  pupils  copy  these  (or  a  specified  number  of  them) 
mt^one  seat  work  period  and  fill  in  the  blanks,  and  at  another 
pcsiod  draw  a  small  clock  face  with  the  hands  in  the  position 
to  indicate  the  time  mentioned  in  the  statement.  This 
pieoe  of  work  requires  several  periods  to  complete. 
r  86  Write  on  the  board  the  items  listed  below  and  let 
Se  pupils  draw  clock  faces  with  the  hands  in  position  to 
Indicate: 

a     3  o'clock 

6  o'clock 
9  o'clock 

12  o'clock 

4  o'clock 
*    8  o'clock 

1  o'clock 

5  o'clock 

10  o'clock 

2  o'clock 

7  o'clock 

11  o'clock 

>€      Half  past  5  o'clock 

8:30 

6:30 

Half  past  12  o'clock 

10:30     ' 

4:30 
d      Quarter  past  2  o'clock 

2:15 

Quarter  of  2  o'clock 

1:45 

7:15 

7:30 

7:45 
^      Ten  minutes  past  1 

420 

8-.35 

9m 

12:40 

Five  minutes  of  11 
Divide  the  work  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  class. 
Jipupils  are  supplied  with  hektographed  copies  of  small 
^dock  faces  and  have  only  to  draw  the  hands  so  as  to  repre- 
sent the  time  indicated,  they  will  be  able  to  do  more  of 
this  work  in  a  given  period  than  they  will  if  they  must 
draw  the  clock  faces. 

(^  87    Write  the  following  in  the  shortest  way: 
Half  past  9. 
Quarter  past  4 
Ten  minutes  of  6 
Quarter  of  12 
Twenty  minute  after  11 
Half  past  8 
Fifteen  minuties  of  7 
Fifteen  minutes  of  .*> 
Twenty-five  minutes  after  8 
Twenty-five  minutes  of  3 


Twenty-five  minutes  after  3 

Twenty-five  minutes  of  3 

Twenty-five  minutes  of  4 

The  pupil  should  read: 

930 

8-^ 

4:15 

6:45 

5:50 

4:45 

11:45 

3:25 

11:20 

2:35 

im 

3:35 

(This  might  be  assigned  for  advanced  work  lo  Ibf 
brightest  pupils  in  the  class.) 

3S  After  the  class  has  learned  to  measure  feet  and 
indieSy  place  on  the  board  such  directions  as  these: 

a    Measure  and  cut  a  strip  of  paper  9  inches  kmg  and 

1  inch  wide. 
b    Make  a  square  3  inches  wide. 
c    Measure  and  cut  a  piece  of  paper  6  inches  long  and 
4  inches  wide. 

39  After  the  children  have  measured  and  constructed 
simple  objects  in  class,  place  upon  the  board  such  directions 
as  these: 

a    Measure  and  cut  a  6  inch  square. 
Fold  the  diagonals. 
Measure  3  inches  from  each  comer  on  the  diagonal. 

Put  a  dot  there. 
Cut  on  the  diagonal  from  each  comer  to  the  dot 
Make  a  pinwheel  put  of  it.    (Place  a  pinwhed 

of  the  teacher's  construction  where  |thc  class 

can  see  it.) 

40  Jf  the  pupils  are  being  taught  to  estimate  length,  the 
following  exercise  will  be  found  he^ful  for  seat  work: 

a  Write  on  the  board  the  following  questions.  '  Have 
the  pupils  estimate  the  loigtbs  suggested  and 
write  their  estimate  .on  paper.  At  class  time  let 
the  measturements  be  made  by  the  pupils  and  have 
their  estimates  compared  with  these_measurc- 
ments. 

How  long  is  the  front  blackboard? 

How  wide  is  it? 

How  long  is  the  side  blackboard? 

How  long  is  the  room? 

How  wide  is  the  room? 

How  wide  is  the  door? 

How  wide  is  the  window? 

How  wide  is  one  pane  of  the  window? 

How  wide  is  Miss  M 's  desk?     How 

long  is  it? 
b    At  another  time  give  each  pupil  a  large  sheet  of 
paper. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following: 
Draw  a  line  12  inches  long. 
Draw  a  line  6  inches  long. . 
Draw  a  line  3  inches  long. 
Draw  a  line  10  inches  long. 
Draw  a  line  15  inches  long. 
After  this  has  been  done,  the  pupil  may  get  a  ruler  and 
measure  his  lines,  showing  by  a  heavy  dot  the  point  where 
his  line  should  have  stopped.    When  the  teacher  inspects 
his  work  a  glance  will  show  her  whether  he  overestimated, 
imderestimated,  or  judged  correctly. 

With  this  experience  he  should  be  able  to  make  more  I 
accurate  judgments.  Then  assign  another  series  of  lines  j 
to  be  drawn.  i 

Draw  a  line  12  inches  long. 
Draw  a  line  4  inches  long. 
Draw  a  line  8  inches  long. 
Draw  a  line  11  inches  long. 
Draw  a  line  1  inch  lc«ig. 
Draw  a  line  16  inches  long. 
These  lines  are  to  be  measured  as  directed  above.     The 
teacher  should  collect  the  papers  and  compare  the  two  sets 
(Coniinued  on  Page  119) 
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Short  Division  in  the  Third  Grade 

Eva  M.  WUk 


I  HAVE  been  using  a  method  of  teaching  and  drilling 
in  short  division  which  is  proving  very  efficient. 
It  gives  individual  drill  when  a  teacher  has  to  be 
busy,  and  therefore  is  especiaUy  adapted  for  use  in 
rooms  of  two  or  more  grades. 

Teach  the  carrying  process  in  division  before  beginning 
this  drill.  Then  be  sure  each  child  can  coimt  by  the 
number  to  be  used.  I  start  with  2.  Have  children 
count  nine  2's  while  I  put  the  numbers  on  the  board  like 
this: 

2      4      6      8      10      12      14      16      18 
123456789 
3 
Then  I  ask,  "How  many  2's  in  a  2?"    Children  tell  me 
''1,"  and  I  write  it  under  2.    "How  many  in  8?"    And 
I  write  4  imder  8.    In  this  way  I  have  the  children  give 
the  quotients  imtil  I  have  the  second  line  of  figures. 

"Now  in  what  number  is  there  one  2?"  "2."  "What 
other  number  has  one  2?"  Some  child  will  give  you  "3." 
Write  it  under  1  m  the  third  line.  "Tell  all  the  numbers 
in  which  2  goes  once."  "2  and  3."  "What  have  we  left 
when  we  take  one  2  from  3?"  "1  remainder."  I  write 
"1  rem.  beside  the 3, like  this:  3»'«- 
We  are  now  ready  for  this  drill: 
2)30  2)36  2)32  2)38  2)34 


Then 


Usually  5  can  be  given  in  the  same  lesson  with  3 
this  drill  can  be  given  at  the  same  study  period: 
2)52  2)56  2)58  2)50  2)54 


Have  individual  children  stand  and  go  through  with 
examples  tmtil  every  one  has  been  given  orally.  I  use 
this  formula:  "2  in  5  two  times  and  1  remainder;  2  in  12, 
six  times."  Now  let  the  children  work  them  at  their 
desks. 

Take  up  6  and  7,  8  and  9,  in  the  same  way.  Review 
the  previous  work.  After  10  and  11,  we  are  ready  for  a 
new  oral  driU.  Teacher  has  children  help  her  to  put  the 
dividends  and  quotients  on  board.  This  is  the  foundation, 
the  solid  rock  on  which  we  want  the  child  to  base  all  his 
operations.  So  we  must  see  that  he  lays  that  foimdation 
before  beginning  work. 

2      4      6      8      10      12      14      16      18 
123456789- 

Here  is  9."  Write  it  on  board.  "Does  2  go  in  9  one 
time,  two  times,  three  times,  or  four  times?"  "Four  and 
1  remainder."  "Then  we  wiQ  write  9  under  4.  Where 
shall  we  write  10?"  "  We  wiQ  write  10  under  5."  "Why?" 
"Because  2  goes  in  10  five  times."  "Good!  Where  does 
7  go?"  "7  goes  under  3,  because  there  are  three  2's  in  7." 
"What  two  niunbers  shall  we  write  under  2?  "    "4  and  5." 

This  can  be  carried  on  indefinitely.  Give  seat  work  like 
this: 

2)102^  2)112  2)116  2)118 


2)114 


2)110 


2)312 


2)316 


2)318 


2)314 


2)516 


2)510 


2)512 


2)716 


2)910 


2)918 


Teach  12  and  13.    Then  use  this: 
2)122     *        2)130  2)134 


2)136 


2)138 


2)132 


2)332 


2)534 


2)3310 


2)7136 


2)7296 


One  can  give  as  many  review  combinations  as  she  wishes 
or  can  find  time  for. 

Just  now  I  am  working  with  7.  To-day  we  took  up 
7)42.  I  put  the  counting  on  the  board.  Then  I  say, 
"Name  all  the  numbers  in  which  7  goes  six  times."  As 
the  children  name  them  I  write  them  imder  6. 


7 

14 

21 

28 

35 

42 

49 

56 

63 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5- 

6 

7 

8 

9 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 
each  of  these 
In  45?  In  42? 
does  7  go  6  times  with  a  remainder  of  3?  May  may  go 
to  the  board  and  erase  that  number."  May  erases  45. 
")A^ch  has  a  remainder  of  5?  John,  erase.  6?  Floyd, 
erase."  Continue  imtil  all  numbers  have  been  erased. 
For  seat  work  I  gave  this: 


"Hov  many  7's  in 
'How  many  7's  in  48? 


numbers?"    "8." 
In  which  number 


7)420 


7)455 


7)434 


7)469 


7)483 


7)462 


7)476 


7)441 


7)1183 


7)3983 


7)1855 


7)2562 


7)2576 


7)3969 


7)2569 


7)1883 


Here  is  another  driU  the  children  enjoy.    Have  a  list 
of  numbers  on  board: 

9      33      46      28      37        7      29     36      44 
38      27      19       8     47      45      29      35      14 
"Does  7  go  in  9  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  or  six  times?" 
'  One."    "  Thsa  we  wUl  write  it  xmder  1 .    7  in  33  how  many 
times?"    "Four."    "In  46?"    "Six."    After  asking  for 
each  number  your  list  will  be  arranged  like  this: 
7        14       21        28       35       42 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

9 

19 

27 

33 

37 

46 

7 

14 

28 

36 

44 

8 

29 

38 

47 

29 

35 

45 

Never  use  uneven  dividends  not  yet  developed.  It  is 
good  drill  to  put  these  on  board  and  let  children  make 
tables  at  their  desks.  The  correct  table  can  be  put  on 
board  and  each  child  can  correct  his  own. 

A  third  drill  which  we  like  is  very  similar.  Have  counting 
table  on  board.  "I  am  thinking  of  a  nimaber  in  which 
7  goes  4  times  with  remainder  2.  What  is  it?"  Write 
30  imder  4.  "A  number  in  which  there  are  six  7's  and  6 
remainder?"  Write  48  imder  6.  This  can  be  carried  on 
indefinitely  and  is  a  good  review  of  midtiplication  and 
practice  in  adding  carry  figures. 

Another  advantage  of  this  method  is  that,  with  proper 
preparation,  very  few  mistakes  I^^H^fe?,  B^<^  ^J^B^VC 
(ConHnued  an  page  ItS)  O 
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niustrattion  of  the  Pied  Piper  (after  Kate  Greenaway( 

Popular  Ballad  Studies  for  Grade  III 


Laura  F.  Kready 

Author  of  "A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales*' 
(Book  rights  RMTved) 


The  Pied  Piper 


"The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  by  Robert  Browning,  b 
a  ballad  which  was  written  to  amuse  a  child,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  actor,  Macready,  when  he  was  confined  to  the 
house  by  illness.  It  was  written  also  to  give  hLn  a  subject 
for  illustrative  drawings. 

Before  the  time  of  Browning,  "The  Pied  Piper"  had 
been  told  in  England  rn  books  such  as  Verstegan's  "  Restitu- 
tion of  Decayed  Intelligence,"  1605,  Howell's  "Familiar 
Letters"  and  Wanley's  "Wonders  of  the  Little  World." 
Browning  is  said  to  have  taken  it  from  the  last  book,  but 
he  may  have  seen  Howell's  and  he  may  have  come  across 
Abraham  Elder's  "Tales  and  Legends  of  the  Isle  of  Wight," 
1839,  which  is  the  version  used  by  Joseph  Jacobs  in  "More 
English  Fairy  Tales."  Elder's  book  was  illustrated  by 
Cruikshank;  and  as  Browning  chose  the  legend  for  illus- 
tration  he  may  have  seen  Cruikshank's  drawings.  The 
Griroms  had  given  the  legend  in  "Deutsche  Sagen,**  1816, 
upon  which  a  German  poem  by  Wolff  and  an-  opera  by 
Victor  Nessler  were  based. 

The  English  form  as  given  by  Elder  in  1839  seems  to 
be  an  adaptation  of  the  German,  adapting  Verstegan's 
legend  to  bis  own  locality.  Franchville  was  a  populous 
town  before  the  French  invasion.  Afterwards  it  took  the 
name  Newtown,  and  in  1790  had  only  six  or  seven  houses 
in  it  A  local  legend  may  have  accounted  for  the  depopu- 
lation by  the  exodus  of  the  children. 

The  main  facts  of  the  German  legend  are  given  by 
Baring-Gould  in  his  "Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages": 
Hamelin  town  was  infested  with  rats  in  1284.  One  day  a 
man  came  into  the  town  most  quaintly  attired  in  a  parti- 
colored suit.    He  was  called  "Bunting,"  after  his  dress. 


He  announced  himself  a  rat-catcher  and  offered  to  rid 
the  place  of  vermin  for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The 
townsmen  agreed.  So  he  piped  and  Jed  the  rats  to  the 
Weser.  Then  the  townsfolk  repented  of  their  bargain 
and  refused  to  pay  on  the  plea  that  the  Piper  was  a  sorcerer. 
On  June  26,  the  feast  of  St  John  and  St  Paul,  the  Pq)er 
re-appeared  and  piped,  leading  the  children.  He  led  them 
toward  a  hill  and  into  a  door  on  the  mountain-side.  Two 
remained,  one  blind  and  the  other  dmnb.  The  diunb  child 
pointed  out  where  the  children  vanished  and  the  blind 
child  told  them  how  he  felt  when  the  Piper  pkyed.  In 
some  accounts  only  one  child  remained,  a  kme  boy,  who 
in  after  years  became  sad,  bereft  of  the  pleasant  sights 
promised  the  children  by  the  Piper.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  children  perished.  Fathers  and  mothers  rushed  to 
the  mountain  called  "Koppenburg,"  but  could  see  nothing 
but  a  small  hollow  where  the  chilcken  entered.  The  pe^le 
mourned  and  called  the  street  through  which  the  Piper 
played  "  Bungen-^trasse,'*  because  no  music  (Bunge, 
"driun")  may  be  played  in  it  When  a  bridal  procession 
passed  through  it  the  music  had  to  cease.  Two  moss- 
grown  crosses  marked  where  the  little  ones  disappeared. 
On  the  wall  of  the  house  in  the  town  was  written  in  gold: 

Anno  1284  am  dage  Johannis  ei  PatUi  war  der  t6,  J  unit  dorch 
einen  piper  mil  aUerlei  farve  hekUdet  gewesen  ISO  kinder  verUdet  binnem 
Hamelin  gAon  to  Calverie,  bi  den  Koppen  verloren. 

On  the  Rathhaus  was  sculptured,  in  memory  of  the 
event  — 


Im  Jahr  1284  na  Ckrisii  geberi 
Tho  Hamel  worden  uikgeveri 
Tho  kundert  und  dreistig 
durch  einen  Piperunder  den 


\eoen 

kinder  ^d^sJLest'&^o^QY^ 

n  Koppen  rerlom'—      O 
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And  on  the  new  gate  — 

Centum  ter  denos  cum  magus  ab  urbe  pueUos 
Duxerat  anU  annos  CCLXXII  condita  pwria  fuU. 

For  a  long  time  the  town  dated  its  public  documents  from 
this  calamity. 

In  1892  Mrs.  Eliza  Gutch  visited  Hamelin  Town  to  make 
a  study  of  the  Legend  of  the  Pied  Piper.  She  has  described 
this  visit  and  her  observations  in  a  most  interesting  study 
of  the  myth  in  "Folk  Lore,"  Vol.  HI. 

She  found  Hamelin  twenty-five  miles  from  Hanover, 
a  charming  old  town  of  eleven  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  had  a  quaint  main  street  called  the  Osterstrasse.  Near 
its  entrance  was  a  fine  seventeenth  centiuy  dwelling  called 
the  RaUenfanger  Haus,  bearing  on  its  one  end  an  archaic 
German  inscription,  dated  1284.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
street  was  the  Wedding  or  HochzeUshaus,  erected  1610-17, 
for  marriage  festivities.  This  building  idso  bore  an  in- 
scription. Mrs.  Gutch  found  the  River  Weser  flowed  west 
of  the  town,  not  south,  as  according  to  Browning.  Its 
people  were  making  good  use  of  the  legend  for  purposes  of 
advertisement:  they  made  rats  of  sugar,  chocolate,  and 
other  materials,  to  sell  to  tourists.  In  one  window  tin 
whistles  were  ticketed  "  Rattenf anger  Pfeifen.'^ 

In  1887  photographs  pf  the  Piper  were  plentiful  —  not  of 
the  original  Piper,  but  of  the  burgher  who  impersonated 
him  in  the  pageant,  ''Das  RaUenfangerfest  in  Hamelin ,*' 
which  was  celebrated  by  the  town  in  June,  1884. 

During  the  pageant  the  revels  lasted  two  days.  On  the 
first  day  Herr  Pietsch  stood  out  and  piped;  and  multitudes 
of  children  dressed  in  gray,  with  rat-lUce  masks  and  india- 
rubber  taik,  swarmed  after  him.  On  the  second  day  he 
piped  again;  and  children  in  old-world  dress  followed  after 
as  he  led  them  to  a  hill,  "Koppelberg**  —  but  they  dl 
marched  back  again.  During  the  pageant  Julius  Wolff, 
who  made  the  poem,  ''Der  RaUenfanger  votn  Hameln"  was 
present;  as  was  also  the  Alsatian  composer,  Victor  Nessler, 
whose  opera  is  a  musical  rendering  of  Wolff.  Since  the 
pageant  the  sculptor  Hdlbe  has  produced  the  Piper  of 
subtile  malignancy.  At  the  time  of  Mrs.  Gutch's  visit, 
.  Hamelin  was  collecting  money  to  erect  this  statue  in  the 
PferdemarlU. 

Upon  investigation,  Mrs.  Gutch  accepted  the  tradition 
of  the  Pied  Piper  as  probably  true,  elaborated  from  some 
early  happening;  the  luring  of  the  children  may  have  been 
a  natural  occurrence.  The  legend  coidd  have  been  elab- 
orated from  some  mock  fight  on  the  Koppen  when  many 
3'Oimg  men  were  slain  and  lost  to  their  parents.  Mrs. 
Gutch  ^ke  of  two  similar  traditions: 

In  1643,  in  London,  occurred  a  Kinderhausgang,  It  is  told  how 
"some  odd  Fellows  went  skulking  up  and  down  Ix>ndon  Street,  and 
with  Figs  and  Raisins  allured  litUe  Children  and  so  purioined  them 
away  from  their  Parents  and  carried  them  a  ship-board  far  beyond 
the  Sea,  where,  by  cutting  their  Hair,  and  other  Devices,  they  so 
disguised  them  that  their  own  Parents  could  not  know  them." 

A  like  tradition  is  attached  to  Cave  Hill,  near  Belfast,  which  is 
given  in  "The  Sea  Piece,"  published  1750.    It  tells  how; 

A  blinking  Piper  once  with  magic  Spells, 
And  strains  beyond  a  vulgar  Bagpipe's  sounds. 
Gathered  the  dancing  Country  wide  around. 

Mrs.  Gutch  has  interpreted  the  Pied  Piper  as  the  Sun 
who  banishes  nocturnal  rats  with  his  brightness.  The 
name  ''Bunting*'  was  given  as  a  source  of  color  and  "Kock- 
erill"  as  a  bird  of  dawning. 

"The  Legend  of  the  Pied  Piper"  was  not  chronicled  by 
contemporary  scribes  now  known  to  us.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  men  were  stimulated  to  make  books,  the 
Legend  often  appears.  It  was  mentioned  by  Fincelius,  a 
doctor,  in  1566;  and  by  Hondorfif  in  156^.  In  1577,  Weir, 
in  his  "Z>«  Praestigus,**  speaks  of  the  facts  of  the  legend 
as  having  been  written  in  the  annals  of  Hammel,  read  in 
books  of  the  Church  and  seen  in  painted  windows  of  the 
Church  —  "of  which  fact  I  am  eye-witness,"  he  concluded. 


The  story  of  the  juvenile  emigrants  is  still  credited  in 
Transylvania.  The  Almesche  HohU,  in  the  northeast,  is 
the  place  they  re-issued  to  the  light  of  day.  At  the  village 
of  Nadesch  the  arrival  of  the  German  ancestors  is  s^ 
commemorated  annually.  Lads  dress  up,  assemble  about 
a  flag,  dance  and  march  about  the  streets  singing.  Ques- 
tioned they  say:  "Thus  came  our  forefathers,  free  pe^le 
like  ourselves,  from  Saxonia  into  this  land,  behind  the  nag 
and  dnun,  and  with  staffs  in  their  hands.  And  because 
we  have  not  invented  this  custom,  neither  did  our  ancestors 
invent  it,  but  have  transmitted  it  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, so  do  we  too  desire  to  hand  it  down  to  our  children 
and  grandchildren." 

Many  stories  similar  to  "The  Pied  Piper"  have  been 
current  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  They  would  all  seem 
to  explain  the  tale  as  a  wind-m3rth,  the  Fvper  symbolizing 
the  wind  in  its  various  aspects.  In  Goethe's  "Erl-King," 
a  little  fellow  riding  late  at  night  with  his  father  hears  the 
erl-king  chanting  and  promising  him  the  glories  of  Elf -land. 
The  father  teUs  him  it  is  the  wind  wlustling  among  the 
trees.  But  the  song  has  lured  the  child  away  and  when 
the  father  unfolds  Ws  mantle  the  child  is  dead.  In  Ger- 
many the  rat  or  mouse  symbolized  the  soul.  Odin,  in  his 
wild  hunt,  rushed  over  tree-tops  accompanied  by  the 
spirits  of  brave  heroes.  This  lure  of  the  wind  appears 
in  the  episode  of  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens.  The  song  of  th^ 
Sirens  —  which  name  comes  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
to  pipe  or  whistle  —  is  the  wail  of  the  rising  storm  in  the 
cordage,  which  forebodes  shipwreck. 

Sometimes  the  wind  whistles  in  the  grass  and  sets  trees 
in  agitation.  This  dancing  phase  of  the  wind  gave  rise 
to  niunerous  myths  of  the  wind  as  a  musical  instrument, 
that  sets  everything  capering.  One  of  these  myths  i^ 
"The  Wandering  Jew,"  in  which  a  boy  obtained  a  boW 
that  would  bring  down  anything  he  aimed  at.  He  shot 
a  bird  and  it  fell  into  a  bush  of  thorns.  When  a  Jew  went 
into  the  bush  to  get  the  bird  the  lad  struck  up  a  tirnej 
which  kept  the  Jew  dancing  among  the  brambles  imtil  hq 
paid  a  handsome  release.  A  most  pleasing  form  of  th4 
dancing  wind-myth  is  in  "Irish  Fairy  Tales,"  collected  by 
Mr.  Crofton  Croker.  This  is  the  tale  of  the  blmd  piper, 
Mslurice,  who  would  play  an  air  that  woidd  set  everything 
capering.  One  day  when  he  piped  by  the  seashore  h6 
charmed  the  fishes  out  of  the  sea.  Crabs  and  mackerel, 
whiting  and  haddock,  all  came  tripping  and  springing. 
Then  after  the  dancing  fish  came  a  mermfid,  who  whisperwl 
to  the  piper  of  the  dmrms  of  the  deep.  She  charmed  the 
Piper  into  the  salt  sea  and  he  was  seen  no  more. 

In  some  tales  the  wind  has  the  power  to  create  sleep* 
This  is  the  whistling  autunm  wind.  In  the  English  tale 
of  "Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,"  the  Ogre  who  was  once  the 
All-Father,  possessed  three  treasures:  a  harp  which  played 
of  itself  enchanting  music;  bags  of  gold  and  diamonds; 
and  a  hen  which  daily  laid  a  golden  egg.  The  harp  which 
Jack  stole  is  the  wind;  the  bags  are  the  clouds  dropping 
the  shining  rain;  and  the  golden  egg  is  the  sun  laid  every 
morning  by  the  red  hen,  dawn. 

Perhaps  "The  Pied  Piper"  is  in  reality  an  Apollo  myth. 
Apollo  was  caUed  Smintheus  because  he  delivered  Phrygia 
from  a  plague  of  rats.  As  animals  of  darkness  rats  may 
have  been  symbols  of  night  driven  from  the  land  of  Apollo, 
typifying  the  Sun.  The  legend  seems  to  be  related  to  the 
myth  of  Orpheus  also.  Orpheus  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  who 
played  on  his  lyre  so  alluringly  that  birds  and  beasts  had 
to  Usten,  the  rocks  crowded  round  him,  and  herbs  and  trees, 
started  to  grow.  This  has  been  beautifully  told  in  Ovid. 
Of  Orpheus,  Shakespeare  in  King'^Henry  VIII,  has  sung: 


Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  r 
Bowl 
To  his  I 


neus  witn  ms  lute  made  trees, 

I  the  mountain- tops  that  freeze,     /^"^  r^  r^  rrl  /> 

r  themselves  when  he  did  si^g;  oy  V^TjOOV  Iv^ 

lis  music  plants  and  flowers  O  * 
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Ever  spring;  as  the  siin  and  showers 
There  had  inade  a  lasting  spring. 

Everything  that  heard  him  play, 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea,  / 
Hung  their  heads  and  then  lay  by. 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 
FaU  asleep,  or,  hearing,  die. 

An  Esthonian  tale  of  the  sons  of  Kalew  is  a  similar  tale 
of  the  wind's  chartn,  quoted  by  Baring  Gould  in  "Curious 
Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages: 

In  the  dusky  pine-tree  forest 
Sat  the  eldest  son  of  Kalew, 

Singing  'neath  a  branching  fir. 
As  from  swelling  throat  he  chanted, 
Danced  the  fir-cones  on  the  branches; 

Every  leaflet  was  astir. 
All  the  larches  thrill'd,  and  budding, 

Burst  to  tufts  of  silky  green; 
Waved  the  pine-tops  in  the  sunset, 

Steep'd  in  lustrous  purple  sheen. 
Catkins  dangled  on  the  hazels. 
On  the  oak  the  acorn  sprouted, 

And  the  black-thorn  blossom'd  white. 
Sudden  wreathed  in  snowy  tresses, 
Fragrant  in  the  evening  gloi^, 

Scenting  all  the  moonlit  mght. 

In  England  the  most  interesting  relation  of  "The  Pied 
Mper"  is  "The  Friar  and  the  Boy,"  or  "The  Young  Piper's 
Pleasant  Pastime,"  given  in  Ashton's  "Chap-Books  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century."  This  was  "emprynted  at  London 
in  Fletc  St  at  the  synge  of  the  sonne,  by  Wjmkyn  de 
Worde."  No  date.  A  copy  of  this  is  in  Uie  public  library, 
Cambridge.  It  was  reprinted  by  Ritson  and  by  Hazlitt. 
Ritson  said  of  it:  "The  poem  is  probably  of  Freijch  ex- 
traction, taken  most  likely  from  some  collection  of  old 
Fabhatiz."  A  London  edition  is  dated  1617.  It  was 
probably  taken  from  a  more  ancient  tale  entitled  "Jack 
and  His  Stepdame,"  published  by  Mr.  Wright.  This 
ancient  tale  is  interesting  as  the  source  of  the  familiar 
nursery  rhyme  of  "Little  Jack  Homer." 

Tlie  Chap-book  was  one  of  the  most  popular  ones,  and 
one  of  the  best,  as  it  was  interesting,  humorous  and  natural, 
and  its  illustrations  were  simple  and  had  point.  It  went 
through  many  editions.  The  story  is  about  Jack,  whose 
aitep-mother  was  harsh  and  whose  father  was  kind.  Jack 
had  to  mind  the  cows.  One  day  he  gave  an  old  man  food, 
for  which  he  was  granted  three  wishes:  He  received: 
(1)  a  bow  which  never  missed  its  mark;  (2)  a  pipe,  with 
these  words: 

A  pipe  I  have  for  thee,  my  son. 

The  like  was  never  known. 
So  full  of  mirth  and  mickle  joy. 

That  whenso'er  'tis  blown, 
All  living  creatures  that  shall  hear 

The  sweet  and  pleasant  sound 
They  sha'n't  be  able  to  forbear, 

But  dance  and  skip  around; 

and  (3)  that  whenever  his  step-mother  looked  cross  at  him 
she  should,  against  her  own  will,  behave  in  a  rude  and 
unseemly  manner. 
At  evening  the  old  man  left  and  Jack  tried  his  gifts. 

His  cows  began  to  caper  then, 

The  Bulls  and  Oxen  too, 
And  so  did  five  and  twenty  men 

Who  came  this  sight  to  view, 
Along  the  road  he  piping  went. 

The  Bulls  came  dancing  after, 
^  Which  was  a  fit  of  merriment. 

That  caus'd  a  deal  of  laughter. 
For  why,  a  friar  in  his  gown 

Bestrides  the  red  cow's  back, 
And  so  rides  dancing  thro'  the  town. 

After  this  young  wag  Jack. 

When  he^came  home  his  father  handed  him  a  capon,  at 
which  his  mother  frowned.  Punishment  was  prompt  so 
that  she  had  to  retire,  Jack  bantering  her. 


.  That  night  a  Friar  canie,  to  whom  the  mother  complained  , 
of  Jack.    When  the  Fri^r  attempted  to  thrash  Jack,  Jack 
promised  to  show  him  something.    He  took  his  bow  and 
shot  a  pheasant,  which  fell  in  a  thorn-bush.    When  the  ; 
Friar  was  in  the  bush  Jack  played  his  pipe.  —  The  frontis- 
piece is  a  lovely  quaint  picture  of  this:  Jack  piping,  with  , 
the  lambs  beside  him;  the  Friar  in  the  bush;  and  houses 
m  the  distance. -^  The  Friar  told  the  father,  who  then  - 
asked  Jack /tq  pipe.    But  the  Friar  begged  to  be  tied  to  a 
post  grst.    Th^  Jack  piped  and  everybody  danced.    The 
poor  Friar  was  almost  dead  with  bruises  until  Jack's  father 
put  ar  stop  to  the  piping.    The  Friar  then^  summoned  Jack 
before  a  proctor.    The  proctor  requested  Jack  to  pipe.  • 
Ml  bad  to  dance  and  J^  refused  to  stop  until  his  freedom 
was  promised.    Here  the  first  part  of  the  book  ended. 
A  second  part,  which  was 'coarse,  was  added  later.  ' 

"The  Pied  Piper,"  then,  is  evidently  a  ver\'  old  and -wide- 
spread myth  which  became  localized  as  a  legend  in  Hamelin, 
Brunswick,  and^ which  in  England  became  appropriated  for 
Fraachville.  *p 

As  a  poem  for  the  children,  this  legend  es  written  m  tji^  .'  r 
ballad  by  Browning,  may  be  given- most  suitably  to  the  \ 
second    and    third  grades.    Ther^  are    four    beautiful  \ 
editions  of  the  poem:    one,  illustrated  by  Hope  Dunlap,    , 
published  by  Raiid;  one  illustrated  by  T.  Duller  Stoneyi.' 
published  by  Button;  one  illustrated  by  Margaret  Tarrant, 
published  by  Button,  and  one  illustrated  by  Kate  Green- 
away,  published    by  Warn^*^^  ^  The  edition  here  used  is 
the  Kate  Greenaway  one.  ... 

This  charming  edition  was  published  in  1888.  It  coh-  i 
tained  thirty-five  illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway,  engraved 
and  printed  in  colors  by  Edmxmd  Evans,  published-  by 
Routledge.  The  original  drawings  for  it  were  sol4  for  a 
large  sum  to  Palmer  and  Howe  of  Manchester.  Tlie  book 
met  with  immediate  and  grd^tifying  success. 

At  the  time  it  was  produced  Ruskin  was  attempting  to 
teach  Kate  Greenaway  perspective.  He  wrote  to  her: 
"Finished  the  rats,  have  you?  ,But  you  ought  to  do 
doz«is  of  rats  in  perspective,  with  racUating  tails!"  Of 
"The  Pied  P^)er"  Ruskin  said:  "It  is  the  grandest  thing 
she  has  ever  done!"  To  Kate  Greenaway,  on  receipt  of  a 
copy,  he  wrote:  "It  is  all  as  good  and  nice  as  it  can  be, 
ai;id  you  have  really  got  through  your  rats  with  credit  — 
and  the  Piper  is  subUme  and  Uie  children  lovely.  But  I 
am  more  cUsappointed  in  the  'Paradise'  than  I  expected 
to  be  —  a  read  view  of  Hampsttad  ponds  in  the  spring 
would  have  been  more  celestial  to  me  than  this  customary 
flat  of  yours  with  the  trees  stuck  into  it  at  regular  dis- 
tances —  And  not  a  Peacock!  —  nor  a  flying  horse! ! " 

Miss  Greenaway's  nephew  Eddie  sat  for  the  Pied  Piper. 
A  poor  drawing  on  p.  31  and  a  solecism  on  p.  39  might  be 
interesting  to  note. 

In  handling  the  poem  in  school*  the  question  may  be 
asked  by  teachers:  "What  may  be  done  with  the  poem?" 

1  The  entire  Browning  poem  may  be  read  by  the  children.  Special 
use  may  be  made  of  the  illustrated  editions. 

2  The  entire  story  of  the  legend  may  be  told  by  the  children. 

3  Three  m6sC  lyrical  passages  may  be  memorized 

4  A  Dramatization  of  the  poem  may  be  read  by  the  children  m 
parts. 

5  Children  could  illustrate  the  tale  with  drawings  or  cut  paper. 
Teacher  could  make  a  frieze  of  the  children  following  the  Piper. 
Figures  in  water  color  could  be  cut  out  and  pasted  on  a  gray  back- 
ground. 

6  Children  could  go  to  see  the  modem  play,  "The  Pied  Piper." 
by  Elizabeth  Preston  Peabody.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  play  in  , 
four  acts,  that  leaves  a  pleasing  impression  of  the  Piper.  He  taught 
the  oeople  to  care  for  something  more  than  money,  to  be  faithfid  to 
their  word,  and  above  all,  he  showed  them  the  joy  of  life,  the  freedom 
of  the  wild  wind,  the  beauty  of  its  song,  and  its  appeal  to  children. 


♦  Many  suggestions  regarding  the  teaching  of  a  tale  as  **The  Pied 
Piper,"  and  the  retum  to  be  expected  from  the  children,  are  given  in 
the  author's  "A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales,"  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 

1916. 
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8    They  could  work  up  a  dramatic  game  in  couiection  with  the 

0    They  could  learn  BUke's  poem, "  Piping  Down  the  Valleys  Wild." 

10  The  teacher  could  read  to  the  children,  "And  Piped  Those 
Children  Back  A^hi/'  by  JosepUne  Scribner  Gates/'  in  SL  Nicholas. 
November,  1914.  This  is  a  modem  completion  of  "The^Pied  Piper.'* 
It  makes  the  little  lame  bov  left  in  Hamelin  when  the  Piper  dosed 
the  door  of  the  mountain  the  means  of  the  restoration  of  the  other 
chiklren  to  their  parents. 

11  In  the  third  grade,  children  could  use  in  connection,  the  m3rths 
''How  ApoUo  Got  Hu  Lyre"  and  *<Oipheus  and  Euiydice." 

A  simple  dramatization  of  "The  Pied  Piper"  may  easily 
be  worked  out  by  the  children.  It  could  be  arranged  in 
the  following  acts  and  scenes.  {Make  use  of  the  corre- 
sponding Ulusirations  in  the  Greenaway  Edition.) 

Act  I,  Scene  I  —  Town  Hall 

Mayor  and  Corporation  sitting.  People  in  a  body  come 
flocking.  They  say  Stanza  in  of  the  poem.  Present 
compl^t  Council  deliberate  an  hour.  Mayor  solilo- 
quizes. Stanza  IV.  Piper  knocks.  People  take  in  his 
looks  and  strange  figure.  Piper  addresses  the  Coimdl. 
He  tells  what  he  can  do,  what  he  has  done,  and  asks  for 
100  guilders.  Mayor  and  Corporation  promise  50,000 
guilders.    Illustration,  p.  12. 

Act  n.  Scene  I  — Street 

P4>er  plays.  Rats  flock  lifter.  They  foUow  to  the  River 
Weser.  All  but  one,  who  teUs  how  music  felt  to  him. 
lUustralion,  p.  20. 

Act  II,  Scene  II 

,  People  of  Hamelin  ring  beUs,  poke  out  nests,  and  block 
holes.    Illustration,  p.  20. 

Act  n.  Scene  in 

Piper  returns  and  asks  for  pay. '  Mayor  asks  him  to 
take  50  guilders.    Then  defies  him.    Illustration,. 'p,  23. 

Act  in.  Scene  I  —  Street 

Vrper  returns  and  plays.  Children  follow  to  Koppelberg 
Will.  A  door  in' the  mountain  opens.  All  go  in  but  one 
lame  boy,  who  tells  how  the  Piper's  playing  made  him  feel. 
lUustration,  pp.  25,  28,  41. 

Act  ni.  Scene  H 

People  of  Hamelin  in  mourning.  Have  a  Council. 
Decree:  That  lawyers  date  documents  from  this  day  and 
wtth  these  words: 

And  80  long  after  what  happened  here 
On  the  twenty-second  of  July, 
Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-six; 

That  the  street  be  called  "Pied 
Pq)er's  Street";  That  no  .sound  of 
mirth  or  music  be  allowed  in  the 
street;  That  the  story  be  written 
upon  a  colunm;  And  that  the 
story  be  painted  on  the  church 
window. 

Act  m.  Scene  HI— The  Piper's 
HiU 

Children  in  the  happy  hill,  !he 
Tiper^B  Paradise.  lUustration, 
Cover  of  the  book. 

.  An  outline  of  a  lesson  fol- 
lows in  which  the  aifn  is  to  have 
the  children  combine  artistically 
the   telling    of    the  legend,    the 


memorization  ^f:a  ^rtion  of  the  poem,  and  a  dramatic 
game:  .\V."":      . 

Lesson  Outlitff-.  . 

1  1    Child  as  narrator  tells  the  btbrjrof  .the  legpend  up 

to  the  description  of  what  the  ra£s^$d. 

2  Another  child  may  redte:* 

RatsI 

They  fouffht  the  dogs  and  killed  the  cats, 

And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles, 

And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats, 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cook's  own  ladles, 

Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats, 

Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats, 

And  even  spoiled  the  women's  chats 

By  drowning  their  speaking 

With  shriekmg  and  squeakmg 

In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats. 

3  Dramatic  dance  of  the  rats. 

n    1    Narrator  continues  the  story  of  the  legend.    Tells 
of  the  Coimdl  and  of  the  Piper's  coming. 

2  Another  child  may  redte: 

And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pq>er  uttered. 
You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttericd; 
And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling; 
And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling; 
And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling, 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats. 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rati,  tawny  rats. 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  frisken, 
'    Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  couuns, 
*  Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers, 
Families  bjr  tens  and  dozens, 
.  Brodiers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives — 
Followed  the  P^per  for  their  lives. 
From  street  to  street  he  piped  advancing. 
And  step  for  step  they  followed  dancing. 
Until  they  came  to  the  river  Weser, 
Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished  1 
Save  one;    .     ... 

3    Dramatic  dance.    Piper  leading  the  rats. 
m  1    Narrator  continues.    TeUs  how  people  broke  their 
promise.    Piper  returns. 
2    Another  child  recites; 

Once  more  he  stept  into  the  street, 
And  to  his  lips  again 

Ldd  his  long  pipe  of  smooth  straight  cane; 
■  And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet 
Soft  notes  as  yet  musidan^s  cunning 
Never  gave  the  enrapturea  air) 

*  Permission  to  quote  from  The  Cambridge  Edition  of  Browning's 
"The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  has  been  generously  given  by  Messrs. 
Houghton  &  Mifflin  Company. 

(Continued  on  page  ISt) 


Finished  Figures  and  Outlines  illustiating  the  Pied  Piper.    (Sse  'The  Story  Stand-ups/'  page  90) 
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A  Language  Lesson  from 
''Through  the  Looking-glass" 

Clara  Kern  Bayliss 

"I  didn't  think — "    began  Alice,  who  once  lived  in 
Wonderland. 
"Then  you  shouldn't  talk,"  interrupted  Hiunpty  Dumpty . 

"Where  is  the  servant  who  answers  the  door?"  asked 
Alice  in  impatience. 
"What  has  the  door  been  asking?"  drawled  the  Frog. 

"I  see  nobody  coming,"  Alice  answered. 
"I  only  wish  I  had  such  eyes,"  remarked  the  King. 
"It's  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  see  real  people  by  Ais  light." 

"Messenger,  who  did  you  pass  on  the  road?"  asked  the 
King. 

(He  means  whom  did  you  pass,"  whispered  Alice.) 

"Nobody,  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  Messenger. 

"Quite  right,  "said  the  King.  "This  yoimg  lady  saw 
him,  too.    So  of  course  Nobody  walks  slower  tlum  you." 

"I  do  my  best,"  said  the  Messenger  in  a  sullen  tone. 
"I'm  sure  nobody  walks  much  faster  than  1  do." 

"He  can't  do  that,"  said  the  King,  "or  else  he'd  have 
been  here  first." 

"There  is  nothing  like  eating  hay  when  you -ore  faint," 
said  the  King. 

"I  should  think  throwing  cold  water  over  you  would  be 
better,"  suggested  Alice. 

"I  didn't  say  there  was  nothing  better,"  the  King  replied, 
"I  said  there  was  nothing TiJ^  it." 

"And  the  box  is  no  use  without  them,"  said  the  Knight. 

"In  winter  when  the  fields  are  white 
I  sing  this  song  for  your  delight' '  — - 

^y  I  don't  sing  it,"  added  Himipty  Dmnpty  as  an  ex- 
planation. 

"I  see  you  don't,"  Alice  said. 

"If  you  can  see  whether  I'm  singing  or  reciting,  you 
have  aJiaiper  eyes  than  most  people,"  Hiunpty  Dimipty 
remarked  severely." 

"Would  you  be  good  enough  to  stop  a  minute?"  panted 
Alice. 

"I'm  good  enough,"  the  King  said,  "only  I'm  not  strong 
enough.  You  see  a  .minute  goes  by  so  fearfully  quick! 
You  might  as  well  try  to  stop  a  Bandersnatch." 


Fables  for  Supplementary 
Reading 

Grace  Norton  Whittaker 
THE  LION  AND  THE  ELEPHANT 

"What  is  the  matter  with  our  king,? "asked  the  Fox 
one  day. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  Wolf.  "He  was  well 
enough  when  I  saw  him  this  morning.    Why  do  you  ask?  " 

"When  I  went  to  call  upon  him  just  now  he  was  groan- 
ing and  growling  so  that  I  was  afraid  to  go  near  him." 

Let  us  go  and  see  what  he  is  doing  now,"  said  the  Wolf. 

"That  is  a  good  plan,"  replied  the  Fox.  "I  should 
like  to  know  if  he  is  ill." 

They  went  through  the  woods  very  quietly.    They 


kept  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees.    They  were  afraid  the 
Lion  would  see  them.    Soon  they  heard  groans  ^id  growls. 
"There,  what  did  I  tell  you?"  cried  the  Fox.    "Do 
you  think  that  he  is  sick  or  only  angry?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  kncJw,"  replied  the  Wolf.  "Why 
don't  you  ask  him?" 

"O,  O,  01  I  am  the  most  wretched  beast  in  the  whole 
world, ! "  groaned  the  Lion.    "  I  may  as  well  die. " 

"You  are  such  a  friend  of  his  that  I  thought  tha^  you 
woxild  ask  him,"  said  the  Fox. 

"No,  no.  Frigid  Fox,"  cried  the  Wolf.  "You  can't 
get  me  to  do  it.  Try  it  yourself  if  you  want  to  know. 
But  here  comes  the  Elephant.  He  will  not  be  afraid 
of  the  Lion.    He  will  stop  to  talk  to  him." 

"O,  yes,"  said  the  Fox.  "If  we  listen  we  shall  hear 
an  about  it." 

"Good  morning,  Friend  Lion,"  said  the  Elephant. 
"You  seem  to  be  in  trouble  this  fine  morning.  Can  I 
do  anything  ro  he^  you?" 

"Indeed  I  am  in  trouble  but  no  one  can  help  me/^ 
answered  the  lion  with,  a  groan.  "I  am  so  frightened 
that  I  want  to  die." 

"You  frightenedl  You,  the  king  of  beasts!  I  can't 
beUeve  it." 

"  But  I  am.    I  am  so  frightened  that  I  trembfe  all  over. " 

"Pray  tell  me  who  there  is  that  can  frighten, you  so," 
said  the  Elephant. 

"You  wiQ  laugh  at  me,  I  know.  Such  a  very  small 
creature  did  it  I  could  eat  him  at  one  mouthful.  It 
IS  the  cock  over  there  in  the  barn-yard." 

"Ha,  ha,  hal"  laughed  the  Elephant.  "Afraid  of 
the  cock!    That  is  a  good  joket" 

"It  is  not  the  cock,  but  the  noise  he  makes.  Whenever 
he  crows  I  am  too  frightened  to  move." 

"Just  forget  all  about  it  tiU  he  crows  again,"  said  the 
Elephant. 

"I  wish  I  could,"  replied  the  Lion.  "I  have  'bied.  I 
am  the  unhappiest  animal  alive." 

"Excuse  me  for  laughing,"  said  the  Elephant.  "I 
(lid  not  mean  to  be  imkind." 

Just  then  the  Elephant  began  to  shake  his  head  and  to 
flap  his  ears  as  if  something  were  troubling  him  very  much. 
He  seemed  very  frightened. 

"What  troubles  you  so? "asked  the  lion.  "Nothing 
could  hurt  you.    You  are  so  strong  and  big." 

"Just  look  at  this  little  buzzing  gnat,"  said  the  Ele- 
phant 

Now  it  was  the  Lion's  turn  to  laugh.  "A  little  thing 
like  that  hurt  you!"  said  he.  "He  is  so  small  that  I  can- 
not see  him  from  here." 

"He  is  not  very  large,"  replied  the  Elephant,  "but 
if  he  shoidd  sting  the  innermost  part  of  my  ear  I  should 
go  mad  with  pain." 

"I  seel  I  s'eel"  said  the  Lion.  "Everyone  Has  his 
troubles.  I  will  try  to  forget  mine.  After  all,  the  cock 
does  not  crow  all  of  the  time.  When  he  is  still  I  wiU 
forget  him.    I  will  think  of  pleasant  things." 

"That  is  what  I  do,"  cried  the  Elephant  "As  you 
say,  mine  is  a  very  tiny  trouble  and  it  does  not  last  lonff^ 
There  goes  the  gnat.  I  think  I  had  better  go,  too.  Good- 
bye." 

"What  do  you  think  of^  that?"  asked  the  Wolf.  "I 
never  dreamed  that  the  Lion  and  Elephant  were  afraid 
of  anything." 

"Nor  I,"  said  the  Fox.  "But  I  thmk  now  that  perhaps 
they  have  as  many  troubles  as  anyone." 

Presentation 

Our  new  story  is  about  several  animals.    One  is  the 

fox.    James  may  tell  me  the  best  fox  story  he  knows.. 
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Very  good,  James.  Another  animal  in  the  story  is  the 
wolf.  Who  would  like  to  tell  a  story  about  him.  Well 
done,  Mary.  StiU  another  animal  is  the  lion.  Charles 
would  like  to  tell  a  story  about  him.  Well  told,  Charles, 
The  other  animal  is  an  elephant.  You  have  all  seen 
elephants,  but  no  one  has  heard  a  story  about  him.  We 
have  one  now  and  it  will  tell  us  that  the  big  fellow  has 
his  troubles  as  well  as  other  animals.  (Pass  copies  of 
the  story.) 

Read  tiU  you  learn  what  the  fox  heard.  What  was 
it?    What  do  you  think  was  the  trouble?    Read  aloud. 

We  will  read  till  we  learn  what  they  decide  to  do.  Tell 
me  what  tiiey  did.  What  did  the  fox  say?  What  was 
the  wolf's  reply?    Read  aloud. 

The  fox  thought  of  a  way  to  find  out  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  lion.  Read  till  you  learn  his  plan.  What 
was  it?    What  do  you  th'nk  of  it?    Why?    Read  aloud. 

The  elephant  will  not  be  afraid  to  talk  to  the  lion.  Read 
till  you  learn  what  was  the  n^itterwith  the  lion.  TeU  me. 
What  do  you  suppose  frightened  him?  Can  you  not 
think  of  something  that  he  might  fear?  James  thinks 
that  it  might  be  a  man  with  a  gun. 

Read  till  you  leam  what  it  was.  Are  you  surprised? 
What  do  you  think  tiie  elephant  said?    Read  aloud. 


What  could  there  be  about  the  cock  that  an  animal 
like  the  lion  would  fear?  Read  till  you  find  out  Tell 
me.  What  did  the  elephant  think  of  it?  Do  you  think 
it  strange?    Why?    Read  aloud. 

Read  till  you  learm  what  the  elephant  did  very  so<m. 
Tell  me.  What  do  you  think  was  tiie  matter  wiUi  him? 
Read  aloud. 

Find  out  what  was  the  trouble,  TeU  me.  Read  it 
aloud. 

What  do  you  think  the  elephant  will  say?  Read  till 
you  leam  why  the  elephant  is  afraid.    Why?    Read  aloud. 

Read  till  you  find  out  what  the  lion  said  to  him,  then. 
Tell  me  what  he  said.    Read  aloud. 

Finish  the  story.  What  did  the  elephant  say?  What 
did  the  fox  say?    The  wolf?    Read  aloud. 

Anne  may  read  the  whole  story.  Well  done,  Anne. 
You  may  select  diildren  for  the  wolf,  fox,  lion  and  ele- 
phant. You  may  play  the  story.  Ask  some  one  to 
read  the  descriptions.  Choose  other  children  to  take 
your  parts  and  we  will  see  if  they  can  play  it  as  well  as 
you  did.  Charles  may  be  the  judge  and  sdect  those  who 
do  the  best  to  play  our  story  for  Miss  A's  children  to- 
morrow morning. 

(First  reading  in  each  case  should  be  silent  reading.) 


A  Page  for  Story  Tellers 


Ways  of  Opening  a  Story 

Ida  E.  Roger 

Unless  teachers  give  definite  assbtance  to  pupils  in 
regard  to  the  ways  of  opening  the  story,  it  will  generally 
be  discovered  that  whatever  variety  in  opening  may 
occur  tends  to  emphasize  the  time  element;  e.g.y  a  choice 
of  one  of  the  following  expressions  is  usually  selected  by 
the  unguided  child: 

Once  upon  a  time 

Ages  and  ages  aso 

Once  there  was  (or  lived) 

In  olden  times 

Long,  long  ago 

Long  ago  when  the  world  was  young 

Pupils  should  be  reminded  that  stories  foimd  in  books 
may  open  in  one  of  three  ways,  and  illustrations  of  these 
three  ways  should  be  discovered  and  read  to  class  by  the 
pupils  during  a  class  period  when  they  are  allowed  to 
search  in  story  books  or  readers.  The  three  ways  of 
beginning  any  story  include: 

1  Opening  with  the  time  element. 

2  Opening  by  naming  a  character  or  characters. 

3  Opening  by  centering  attention  upon  locality. 


Illustration 
^ime  Element 
jAges  and  ages 
ago  there  dwelt  an 
aged  hermit  high  up 
on  a  cliff  near  die  sea. 


Character  opening 

Peter  Cooper 
was  a  poor  boy 
who  became 
famous. 


Locality 
Far  across  the 
sea  in  the  coimtry 
called  Germany  is 
a   little   village 
named  Hamelm. 


^The  following  variations  of  the  same  sentence  will  in- 
dicate the  three  types  of  opening: 


[^  Character 

King  Alfred  was 
one  of  the  best  loved 
kings  of  ancient 
England. 


Locality 

In  old  England 
there  was  a  much 
loved  ruler  named 
King  Alfred. 


Time 

In  olden  days 
there  dwelt  an 
English  ruler 
called  Alfred. 


Another  story  showed  three  possible 

Robin  Hood  was  In  Sherwood 

one  of  the  most  Forest,  in  Eng- 

famous  of  old  English  land,  there  once 
heroes.  held  sway  an 

outlaw  whom 
men  called 
Robin  Hood. 


openings: 

Years  ago  in  the 
da}rsof  King 
Richard  part  of 
England  was  much 
distressed  because 
of  a  strange,  bold 
fellow  who  lived 
with  his  outlaw 
band  in  Sherwood 
Forest 


The  Coming  of  Finn  —  An  Irish 
Fairy  Story 

IT  was  the  Eve  of  Samhain,  which  we  Christians  call 
AD  Hallows'  Eve. 
The  King  of  Ireland,  Conn,  the  Himdred  Fighter,  sat 
at  supper  at  his  palace  at  Tara.  All  his  cMds  and 
mighty  men  were  with  him.  On  his  right  hand  was  his  only 
son,  Art  the  Solitary,  so  called  because  he  had  no  brothers. 
The  sons  of  Moma,  who  had  kept  the  boy  Finn  out  of  his 
rights  and  were  at  die  time  trying  to  kill  lum  if  they  could/ 
were  here,  too.  Chief  amongst  them  was  Gaul  mac  Moma, 
a  huge  and  strong  warrior,  and  Captain  of  all  the  Fians 
ever  since  that  battle  in  which  Finn's  father  had  been 
kiUed. 

And  Gaul's  men  were  with  him.  The  great  long  table 
was  spread  for  supper.  A  thousand  wax  candles  shed  their 
light  through  the  chamber,  and  caused  the  vessels  of  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  to  shine.  Yet  though  it  was  a  great 
feast,  none  of  these  warriors  seemed  to  care  about  eating 
or  drinking;  every  face  was  sad,  and  there  was  little  conver- 
sation, and  no  music.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  expecting 
some  calamity.  Conn 's  sceptre,  which  was  a  plain  staff  of 
silver,  lay  beside  him  on  the  table,  and  there  was  a  canopy  of 
bright  bronze  over  his  head.  Gaul  mac  Moma,  Captain 
of  the  Fians,  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  table.  Every 
warrior  wore  a  bright  banqueting  mantle  of  silk  or  satin, 
scarlet  or  crimson,  blue,  green,  or  purple,  fastened  on  the 
breast  either  with  a  great  brooch  or  with  a  pin  pf  gold  or^ 
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silver.  Yet,  though  their  raiment  was  bright  and  gay, 
and  though  all  the  usual  instruments  of  festivity  were  there, 
and  a  thousand  tall  candles  shed  their  light  over  the  scene, 
no  one  looked  happy. 

Then  was  heard  a  low  soimd  like  thimder,  and  the  earth 
seemed  to  tremble,  and  after  that  they  distinctly  heard  a 
footfall  like  the  low,  deliberate  tread  of  a  giant.  These 
footfalls  sent  a  chiU  into  every  heart,  and  every  face, 
gloomy  before,  was  now  pale. 

The  King  leaned  past  his  son.  Art  the  Solitary,  and  said 
to  a  certain  Druid  who  sat  beside  Art,  ''Is  this  the  son  of 
Midna  come  before  his  time?  "  '  'It  is  not, "  said  the  Druid, 
''but  it  is  the  man  who  is  to  conquer  Midna.  One  is  com- 
ing to  Tara  this  night  before  whose  glory  all  other  glory 
shall  wax  dim." 

Shortly  after  that  th^  heard  the  voices  of  the  door- 
keepers raised  in  contention,  as  if  they  would  rq>el  from 
the  hall  some  one  who  wished  to  enter,  then  a  slight  scuffle, 
and  after  that  a  strange  figure  entered  the  chamber.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  skinis  of  wild  beasts,  and  wore  over  his 
shotildeis  a  huge  thick  cloak  of  wild  boars'  skins,  fastened 
on  the  breast  with  a  white  tusk  of  the  same  animal.  He 
wore  a  shield  and  two  spears.  Though  of  huge  stature 
his  face  was  that  of  a  boy,  smooth  on  the  cheeks  and  lips. 
It  was  white  and  ruddy,  and  very  handsome.  His  hair 
was  like  refined  gold.  A  light  seemed  to  go  out  from  him, 
before  which   the   candles  btuned   dim.    It  was  Finn. 

He  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  cried  out  in  a  strong  and 
sonorous,  but  musical,  voice: 

"O  Conn  the  Hundred-Fighter,  son  of  Felimy,  the 
righteous  son  of  Tuthal  the  legitimate,  O  King  of  the 
Kings  of  Erin,  a  wronged  and  disinherited  youth,  possess- 
ing nowhere  one  rood  of  his  patrimony,  a  wanderer  and 
an  outlaw,  a  hunter  of  the  wildernesses  and  mountains, 
claims  hospitality  of  thee,  illustrious  prince,  en  the  eve 
of  the  great  festival  of  Samhain.'' 

"Thou  art  welcome  whoever  thou  art,"  answered  the 
King, "  "and  doubly  welcome  because  thou  art  unfortunate. 
I  tUnk,  such  is  thy  face  and  form,  that  thou  art  the  son 
tA  some  mighty  kmg  on  whom  disaster  has  fallen  imde- 
served.  The  high  gods  of  Erin  grant  thee  speedy  restora- 
tkm  and  strong  vengeance  of  thy  many  wrongs.  Sit  here, 
O  neble  youth,  between  me  and  my  only  son,  Art,  heir 
to  my  kingdom." 

An  attendant  took  his  weapons  from  the  youth  and 
hung  them  on  the  walls  with  die  rest,  and  Finn  sat  down 
between  the  King  of  Ireland  and  his  only  son.  Choice 
food  was  set  before  him,  which  he  ate,  and  old  ale,  which 
he  drank.  From  the  moment  he  entered  no  one  tiiought 
of  anything  but  of  him.  When  Finn  had  made  an  end 
of  eating  and  drinking,  he  said  to  the  King: 

"O  illustrious  prince,  though  it  is  not  right  for  a  guest 
even  to  seem  to  observe  au^t  that  may  be  awry,  or  not 
as  it  should  be,  in  the  hall  of  his  entertainer,  yet  the  sorrow 
of  a  kindly  host  is  a  sorrow,  too,  to  his  guest,  and  some- 
times unawares  the  man  of  the  house  fijids  succcor  and 
help  in  the  stranger.  There  is  sorrow  in  this  chamber  of 
festivity.  If  anyone  who  is  dear  to  thee  and  thy  people 
happens  to  be  dead,  I  can  do  nothing.  But  I  say  it,  and 
it  is  not  a  vain  boast,  that  even  if  a  oerson  is  at  iht  point 
of  death,  I  can  restore  him  to  life  ana  health,  for  there  are 
marvelous  powers  of  life-giving  in  my  two  hands." 

Conn  the  Himdred-Fighter  answered,  "Our  grief  is  not 
sudi  as  you  suppose;  and  why  should  I  not  tell  a  cause 
of  shame,  which  is  known  far  and  wide?  This,  then,  is 
the  reason  of  our  being  together,  and  the  gloom  which  is 
over  us.  There  is  a  mighty  enchanter  whose  dwell- 
ing is  in  the  haxmted  mountains  of  Slieve  Gullion  in  the 
north.  His  name  is  Allen,  son  of  Midna,  and  his  enmity 
to  me  is  as  great  as  his  power.  Once  every  year,  at 
this  season,  it  is  his  pleasure  to  bum  Tara.  D^cend- 
ing  out  of  his  wizard  haunts,  he  standeth  over  against  it, 
till  it  is  consumed.    Then  he  goes  away  mocking  and 


triumphant.  This  annual  building  of  Tara,  only  to  be 
annually  consum^>  is  a  shame  to  me,  and  till  this  en- 
chanter declared  war  against  me,  I  have  lived  without 
reproach." 

"But,"  said  Finn,  "how  is  it  that  thy  young  warriors, 
valiant  and  swift,  do  not  repel  him,  or  kill  him?" 

"AlasI"  said  Conn,  "all  our  valor  is  in  vain  againstt 
this  man.  Our  hosts  encompass  Tara  on  all  sides,  keeping 
watch  and  ward  when  the  fatal  night  comes.  Then  the 
son  of  Midna  plays  on  his  Druidic  instrument  of  music,  on 
his  magic  pipe  and  his  magic  lyre,  and  as  the  fairy  music 
falls  on  our  ears,  our  eyelids  grow  heavy,  and  soon  all 
subside  upon  the  grass  in  deep  slumber.  So  comes  this 
man  against  the  city  and  shoots  his  fire-balls  against  it, 
and  utterly  consumes  it.  Nine  years  he  has  burnt  Tara 
in  that  manner,  and  this  is  the  tenth.  At  midnight  to- 
night he  will  come  and  do  the  same.  Last  year  (though 
it  was  a  shame  to  me  that  I,  who  am  the  high  King  over  all 
Ireland,  should  not  be  able  to  defend  Tara)  I  summoned 
Gaul  mac  Moma  and  all  the  Fians  to  my  assistance.  They 
came,  but  the  pipe  and  lyre  of  the  son  of  Midna  prevailed 
over  them  too,  so  that  Tara  was  burned  as  at  other  times. 
Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  son  of  Midna 
will  not  bum  the  city  again  to-night  as  he  did  last  year. 
All  the  women  and  children  have  been  sent  out  of  Tara 
this  day.  We  are  only  men  of  war  here,  waiting  for  the 
time.  That,  O  noble  youth,  is  why  we  are  sad.  The 
'Pillars  of  Tara'  are  broken,  and  the  might  of  the  Fians 
is  as  nought  before  the  power  of  this  man." 

"What  shall  be  my  reward  if  I  kill  this  man  and  save 
Tara  asked  Finn"? 

"Thy  inheritance,"  answered  the  King,  "be  it  great  or 
small,  and  whether  it  lies  in  Ireland  or  beyond  Ireland; 
and  for  securities  I  give  you  my  son  Art  and  Gaul  mac 
Moma  and  the  chief  of  me  Fians." 

Gaul  and  the  captains  of  the  Fianna  consented  to  that 
arrangement,  thou^^  rductantly,  for  their  minds  misgave 
them  as  to  who  the  great  youth  might  be. 

After  that  all  rose  and  armed  themselves  and  ringed 
Tara  round  with  horse  and  foot,  and  thrice  Conn  the 
Hundred  Fighter  raised  his  awful  regal  voice,  enjoining 
vigilance  upon  his  people,  and  thrice  Gaul  mac  Moma  did 
the  same,  addressing  Uie  Fians,  and  after  that  they  filled 
their  ears  with  wax  and  wool,  and  kept  a  stem  and  fierce 
watch,  and  many  of  them  thrust  the  points  of  their  swords 
into  their  fle^. 

Now  Fmn  was  alone  in  the  banqueting  chamber  after 
the  rest  had  gone  out,  and  he  washed  his  face  and  his 
hands  in  pure  water,  and  he  took  from  the  bag  that  was 
at  his  ginlle  the  instruments  of  divination  and  magic, 
which  Imd  been  his  father's,  and  what  use  he  made  of  them 
is  not  known;  but  ere  long  a  man  stood  before  him,  hold- 
ing a  spear  in  one  hand  and  a  blue  mantle  in  the  other. 
There  were  twenty  nails  of  gold  of  Arabia  in  the  spear. 
The  nails  glittered  like  stars,  and  twinkled  with  live  light 
as  stars  do  in  a  frosty  night,  and  the  blade  of  it  quivered 
like  a  tongue  of  white  fire.  From  haft  to  blade-point 
that  spear  was  alive.  There  were  voices  in  it  too,  and  the 
war-tunes  of  the  enchanted  races  of  Erin,  whom  they 
called  the  Tuatha  De  Danan,  soimded  from  it.  The 
mantle,  too,  was  a  wonder,  for  innumerable  stars  twinkled 
in  the  blue,  and  the  likeness  of  clouds  passed  through  it. 
The  man  gave  these  things  to  Finn,  and  when  he  had 
instructed  him  in  their  use,  he  was  not  seen. 

Then  Finn  arose  and  armed  himself,  and  took  the  magic 
spear  and  mantle  and  went  out.  There  was  a  ring  of 
flame  round  Tara  that  night,  for  the  Fians  and  the  warriors 
of  Conn  had  torches  in  their  hands,  and  all  the  royal  build- 
ings of  Tara  showed  clear  in  the  light,  and  also  the  dark 
serpentine  course  of  the  Boyne,  which  flowed  pa^t  Tara 
on  the  north;  and  there,  standing  silent  and  alert,  were 
the  innumerable  warriors  of  all  Erin,  with  spear  and  shield, 
keeping  watch  and  ward  against  the  son  of  Midna,  also 
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still  singing  and  talking  to  the  wind,  but  thinking  in  the 
back  of  her  head  how  nice  and  warm  and  cozy  it  would  be 
at  Grandma's  house. 

By  and  by  through  the  snow  she  saw  something  yellow. 
It  was  Aunt  Carolme's  house.  It  was  the  smallest  house 
Carol  had  even  seen.  It  looked  like  a  picture  of  the  one 
where  Red  Riding  Hood's  Grandmother  lived. 

There  was  a  little  round  hill  back  of  it.  The  hill  looked 
like  a  great  white  frosted  cake.  Carol  didn't  stop  to  look 
long.    Suppose  Aunt  Caroline  should  see  her  and  odl  her  in. 

Then,  "Tap!  Tapl  Tap!"  sounded  something  on  the 
front  window  of  Aunt  Caroline's  house,  "Stop!  Stop! 
Stop!"  it  said  as  plainly  as  could  be. 

Carol  didn't  want  to  stop.  But  of  course  she  did. 
You  alwa3rs  did  whatever  Aimt  Caroline  said  to  do  —  if 
you  could.  Somebody  was  in  the  window.  Carol  couldn't 
see  whether  it  was  Aimt  Caroline,  or  Mary  Ann,  the  woDMin 
who  lived  with  her. 

It  was  Aimt  Caroline.    She  came  out  on  the  porch. 

''Take  off  those  snowshoes,  brush  your  feet,  and  come 
in.  Step  on  the  rugs.  Your  mother  wants  to  speak  to 
you,"  she  said. 

Carol  took  off  the  snowshoes,  anxi  brushed  off  as  much 
snow  as  she  could.  Then  she  went  into  Aimt  Caroline's 
prim,  old-fashioned  living-room,  where  the  telephone  was. 

"Carol  dear,"  said  Mamma's  anxious  voice,  a  minute 
later  into  Carol's  ear,  "oh,  I'm  so  glad  you're  there!  I 
thought  you  would  never  come!  I've  been  sitting  right 
here  waiting  and  waiting.  I  ought  never  to  have  let  you 
go  in  such  a  storm.  Now  stay  right  there,  dear,  till  Father 
can  come  and  take  you  to  Grandma's.  I'll  phone  her  that 
you're  safe  with  Aunt  Caroline." 

"Oh  Mamma,  dear  l"  cried  Carol  into  the  receiver. 
But  there  wasn't  any  answer. 

And  there  she  was  with  Aunt  Caroline  and  the  yellow 
cat,  Jewel,  in  the  little  yellow  house.  Outside,  was  one 
of  the  biggest  blizzards  February  or  any  other  month  had 
ever  known.  Even  Mary  Ann  had  gone  to  her  own  home 
in  town  to  stay  until  Sunday  night 

Aunt  Caroline  sat  by  the  window  knitting.  She  fretted 
about  the  storm  and  Joe  Weller,  the  neighbor's  boy,  who 
couldn't  get  there  to  shovel  her  out  She  fretted  because 
Mary  Ami  had  gone.  She  fretted  because  Mamma  had 
let  Carol  start  in  such  a  storm. 

Carol  sat  in  the  other  window  with  the  wristlet  she  was 
knitting  for  Father's  birthday.  She  knitted  a  few  stitches, 
then  she  ravelled  them  out  and  knitted  them  again. 

"Your  father  will  be  old  and  gray  before  he  gets  that 


wristkt,"  said  Aunt  Caroline, "  if  you^don't  stop  ravellingit." 

"I  ravel  better  than  I  knit,"  said  Carol,  gravely. 

"Why  don't  yoii  learn  to  knit  properly?"  snapped  Aunt 
Caroline. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Carol. 

She  knitted  along,  not  daring  to  ravel  any  more,  no 
DMitter  how  it  looked.  Jewel  snored.  The  old  dock  tick- 
tocked,  tick-tocked.  At  last,  in  a  hoarse,  wheezy  tone,  it 
struck  four. 

"May  I  take  a  book,  please,  Aunt  Caroline?"  asked 
CaroL 

"Yes,"  said  Aunt  Caroline,  as  if  she'd  much  rather  say 
"No."  "If  your  hands  are  clean  and  you  don't  turn 
down  the  comers,"  she  added. 

Carol  had  never  before  thought  of  turning  down  a 
book's  comers.  If  it  really  didn't  hurt,  like  pinching  a 
finger,  it  would  hurt  the  book's  feelings.  Carol  loved 
books. 

"What  for,  Aunt  Caroline?"  she  asked,  half  way  to  the 
bookcase. 

"Because  it  spoils  the  book,"  said  Aunt  Caroline. 

"I  didn't  mean  —  I  meant"  — 

"  Don't  stammer  so,  child  I "  cried  Aunt  Caroline,  sharply. 
"Do  you  think  I  want  a  stuttering,  stammering  namesake? 
Now,  what  do  you  want  to  say?    Out  with  it!" 

"What  would  you  turn  down  its  comers  for?"  said 
Carol. 

"I  wouldn't,"  said  Aunt  Caroline,  "and  be  sure  you 
don't,  either!" 

You  never  could  get  anywhere  with  Aunt  Caroline. 
Carol  took  a  small  blue  bookirom  its  shelf.  It  had  very 
small  print  and  no  pictures  at  alL  Somehow,  it  made  her 
think  of  Aunt  Caroline.  She  put  it  carefuUv'back  and 
tried  another.  But  that  was  no  better.  So  sne  sat  down 
again  by  the  window  to  watch  for  Father.  It  was  almost 
dark. 

"Your  father  won't  come  to-night,  you  11  see,  young 
lady,"  said  Aunt  Caroline.  "So  we  may  as  well  nuJte  up 
our  minds  to  it." 

Not  come  to-night!  Carol  looked  up  the  road  and 
down  the  road,  or  tried  to.  There  wasn't  much  up  nor 
down.  All  she  could  see  was  snow,  snow,  snow!  Just 
then  the  phone  rang  sharply.    Aunt  Caroline  answered  it 

"Your  father  says  he'll  come  for  you  in  the  morning," 
she  said.  "He  can't  get  here  to-night.  And  your  mother 
says  for  you  to  be  a  good  girl!" 


{To  be  continued) 


WindmUl  Song 


(See  page  122) 
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Mrs.  Elhabeth    Go  to  sleq>,  baby, 
disturb  youi  ■  (Sings) 
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Mis6  Elizabeth 

The  Pied  Piper 

(Adapted  ffom  Browning's  "Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin") 

'  It  seems  that  long,  long  ago  there  was  a  little  town  that  was  dread- 
fully troubled  with  rats.  One  day  a  queer  looking  man  ,came  to  the 
town.  The  Mayor  promised  this  man  a  Urge  sum  of  money  if  he 
would  rid  the  town  of  the  rats.  This  cjueer  man  took  away  the  rats, 
but  the  Mayor  did  not  keep  his  ptionuse.  Now  what  do  you  think 
happened? 

The  Pied  Piper  can  be  very  cffertively  dramatized  m  costume. 
The  Piper,  of  course,  is  gowned  in  red  and^yellow.  The  Mayor  wears 
a  black  flowing  robe  and  a  white  wig.  All  the  ladies  die^s  in  long 
dresses  and  wear  bonnets  of  some  kind.  For  the  children,  choose  the 
smallest  pupils.  They  can  wear  their  white  dresses  and  baby  hoods. 
The  baby  who  was  in  the  cradle  wears  a  white  cap  and  white  bloomers. 
This  cradle  bab>  .creeps  when  the  children  run  after  the  Piper.  Long 
canibric  tails  are  fastened  to  the  brownie  suits,  that  have  been  used 
in  other  plays,  and  they  are  used  for  the  rat  costumes.  * 
BScENE  I  Mrs.  Elizabeth  is  in  her  home  rocking  and  singing  her 
baby  to  sleep.  Her  callers  come  and  go.  She  chases  the  rat  that 
bites  her  baby,  then  sings  and  rocks  the  cradle  until  the  curtain  is 
drawn. 

SceRe  II  The  stage  is  in  readiness  for  the  town  meeting.  The 
Mayor  is  seated  at  lus  desk.  The  people  enter  and  the  discussion 
takes  place.  Finally  the  Piper  comes  and  takes  away  the  rats  that 
nm  after  him  from  different  parts  of  the  stage.  When  the  rats  are 
gone^e  Mayor  asks  the  gentlemen  to  take  off  the  chairs.  While  the 
chairs  are  being  removed,  the  children  come  in  from  both  sides  of  the 
•tagc. 

?|When  they  are  ready  for  the  bonfire,  the  Piper  returns  for  his  money, 
mallv  he  takes  the  children,  but  the  lame  boy  return^  When  the 
lame  poy  reports,  all  the  parents  slowly  leave  the  stai;e,  all  of  them 
weeping.  Then  the  lame  boy  lies  down  to  sleep  and  has  a  dream. 
He  dreams  that  the  children  return  with  the  Piper  and  take  him  with 
them.  So  the  children  come  in,  following  the  Piper.  They  see  the 
Lame  boy  asleep  and  throw  him  a  kiss.  He  awakes  and  they  take  him 
away  with  them. 

Characters  All  the  schoolroom  may  take  part.  Those  whose 
names  are  not  mentioned  are  the  rats  and  the  children. 

Scene  I 

{The  mother  is  sO^g  in  her  hotne,  rocking  her  baby  in  its 
crodle.    Callers  come.) 


I  won't  let  the  rats 


By-lo  Baby  Bunting, 
Daddy'b  sone  a^-huntip^ 
T6  get  a  little  rabbit  skm, 
To  wrap  the  Babjr  Bunting  In, 
By-lo  Baby  Buntmg,  bye. 

(Mrs.  Cleona  raps.)  " 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Come  in.  Pardon  me  for  not  oombg 
to  the  door,  but  I  am  afraid  to  leave  my  baby  for  OBe 
minute.    Have  a  seat* 

Mrs.  Cleona    Thank  you.    I  can't  stay  long. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth    Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry? 

Mrs.  Cleona    I  am  very  busy  at  present 

Mrs.  Elizabeth    You  are! 

Mrs.  Cleona  Yes,  But  I  am  not  saying  much  about  it. 
{Rats  squeak.)  Oh,  those  dreadful  rats!  Did  you  know 
that  they  bit  Mr.  Evan's  baby  while  it  was  asleep  in  the 
cradle? 

Mrs.  Elizabeth    Yes,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 

Mrs.  Cleona  Yes,  what?  If  the  mayor  doesn't  do 
something  we'll  send  him  oflF  packing, 

{Mrs.  Louise  raps.) 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Please  watch  my  baby,  Mrs,  Cleona, 
while  I  go  to  the  door. 

Mrs.  Cleona    Certainly. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth    How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Louise? 

Mrs.  Louise  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Elizabeth?  I  am 
pleased  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Cleona. 

Mrs.  Cleona  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Louise;  (Rats  squeak.) 
Oh,  that  squeaking  and  shrieking!    I  hear 


Yes,  now  they  fight  the  dogs  and  they 


you,  Mrs.  EHzkbeth.    I  am  very 


Mrs.  Louise 
it  everywhere. 

Mrs.  Cleona 
kill  the  cats. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  But  the  worst  of  all  is,  they  bite  the 
babies  in  their  cradles.    Will  you  excuse  me  for  a  moment? 

Both    Certainly,  Mrs.  Elizabeth. 

Mrs.  Cleona    How  is  your  baby,  Mrs  Louise? 

Mrs.  Louise    A  little  nervous,  my  dear. 

Mrs,  Cleona    I  am  very  sorry.    What  is  heir  name? 

Mrs.  Louise    Arabella  Jemima,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Cleona    Unusual,  isn't  it? 

Mrs.  Louise    I  think  s6,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  {enters)  Have  a  glass  of  lemonade,  ladies. 

Mrs.  Cleona    Thank 
fond  of  lemonade. 

Mrs.  Louise    Thank  you,  my  dear.     {Rats  squeak,) 

Mrs.  Cleona  There  it  is  again.  We  cannot  even  have 
a  chat  on  account  of  their  squeaking  and  shrieking, 

Mrs,  Elizabeth    We  have  no  peace. 

Mrs.  Cleona  Peace!  They  will  eat  us  out  of  house 
and  home. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  I  am  sure  that  it  is  time  there  was 
something  done. 

Mrs.  Cleona    I  fear  that  we  have  a  lazy  old  mayor. 

Mrs.  Louise  I  think  that  the  mayor  is  much  worried 
over  the  situation. 

Mrs.  Cleona    Well,  why  doesn't  he  do  somethmg,  then? 

Mrs.  Louise  This  is  a  difficult  problem,  my  dear.  Did 
you  know  that  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  to  consider  this  rat 
problem? 

Mrs,  Cleona  Yes,  and  all  the  mothers  should  attend  this 
meeting;  for  the  houses  are  full  of  rats,  the  bams  are  fuU 
of  rats,  the  stores  are  full  of  rats,  the  churches  are  fuU^of 
rats,  there  are  rats  everywhere, 

Mrs,  Elizabeth  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  a  public 
speaker,  Mrs.  Cleona,  for  we  certainly  need  you  to  talk  on 
the  rat  question. 

Mrs.  Cleona  I  am  prepared  to  say  a  great  deal.  {Rats 
squeak.)  There  is  no  use  of  our  trying  to  visit,  there  is 
no  pleasure  m  anything.  {Rats  squeak.)  I  might  as 
weU  go. 
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An  Appreciation  of  Our  Flag 

Bess  Dixon 

^Ejread  much  about  art  and  music  appredation  i 
but  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  an  appreciation 
of  our  flag  could  do  much  in  molding  the  life 
of  a  child?  This  appreciation  is  not  brought 
about  by  a  code  of  "you  musts"  and  "you  must  nots," 
but  by  bits  of  history  which  will  arouse  this  appreciation 
m  the  child.  Read  or  tell  this  story  to  the  children  and 
note  the  effect  it  has  upon  them  at  that  time  and  in  the 
succeeding  days. 

Years  and  years  ago,  when  the  United  States  was  just 
a  baby  country,  George  Washington,  our  first  president, 
wanted  it  to  have  a  flag.  He  knew  what  he  wanted  this 
flag  to  look  like,  but  he  could  not  sew.  Betsey  Ross  lived 
in  Philadelphia.  George  Washington  heard  she  could  sew 
very  neatly,  so  he  decided  to  ask  her  to  help  make  a  flag. 
He  told  her  how  he  wanted  the  flag  made,  but  materials 
were  scarce  in  those  days.  Of  what  could  they  make  the 
flag? 

You  could  never  guess  of  what  the  red  stripes  were 
made.  They  were  made  of  an  old  red  flannel  petticoat 
which  belonged  to  Betsey  Ross.  But  where  did  they  get 
the  white  goods  to  make  the  white  stripes  and  the  stars? 
Robert  Morris,  a  friend  of  George  Washington's,  gave  a 
white  shirt  so  that  the  white  stripes  and  the  stars  could  be 
made.  Where  could  they  get  the  blue  to  make  the  blue 
field?  George  Washington  gave  his  blue  army  coat  That 
blue  field  looks  like  the  sky  and  that  b  the  way  Betsey  Ross 
wished  it  to  look. 

George  Washington  had  told  Betsey  Ross  to  make  a 
six-pointed  star,  but  she  said,  "The  stars  in  the  sky  have 
but  five  points.  Let  us  make  these  stars  five-pointed,  too." 
George  Washington  lUced  this  idea  and  the  five-pointed 
stars  were  made. 

Count  the  stars  in  the  blue  field.  How  many  are  there? 
Do  you  know  why  there  arc  forty-eight  stars?  It  b  because 
there  are  forty-eight  states  in  the  United  States  now. 
.\t  first,  there  were  onljr  thirteen  stars  in  the  blue  field, 
and  they  were  put  in  a  circle.  But  when  the  United  States 
grew  to  be  a  big  coxmtry,  more  states  were  added.  So  the 
stars  were  put  in  rows.  How  many  rows  of  stars  are  there 
now?    How  many  stars  are  there  in  each  row? 

Now,  coimt  the  stripes.  Yes,  there  are  just  thirteen. 
They  stand  for  the  thirteen  colonies  which  were  in  the 
country  before  we  had  any  states  at  all.  Oh,  those  thirteen 
stripes  mean  so  much  to  us!  If  those  people  in  the  thirteen 
colonies  had  not  been  willing  to  go  without  all  the  things 
we  now  enjoy,  the  United  States  would  never  have  been 
such  a  great  nation  to-day.  Many  times  those  people  were 
hungry  and  cold.  Mary  of  Plymouth  tells  us  that  little 
children  were  often  so  hungry  that  they  chewed  the  leaves 
of  the  checkerberry  bush  to  keep  them  from  fefeling  the 
hunger. 
How  proud  we  are  of  those  thirteen  stripes! 
What  do  you  suppose  those  colors  in  the  flag  mean? 
Why  did  Washington  'Jioose  red,  white  and  blue?  Do 
you  know  what  those  colors  whbper  to  you?  "Be  brave," 
says  red.  "Be  Uue,"  sa;  s  blue.  "Be  pure,"  says  white. 
Do  you  not  think  the  colors  whbpered  to  our  big  Yanks? 
Did  they  not  go  across  die  ocean  because  they  wanted  the 
world  to  be  piire?  Were  they  not  brave  men,  true  to  the 
flag? 

And  now,  that  the  war  is  over,  if  the  big  Yanks  and  the 
little  Yanks  will  Ibten  to  those  colors  whispermg,  will  not 
thb  be  a  wonderful  coimtry?  None  of  Uncle  Sam's  children 
can  do  wrong  if  they  Ibten  to  the  whispers  of  the  colors  in 
our  flag.  It  b  no  wonder  that  the  men  and  the  boys  take 
off  their  hats  when  the  flag  goes  by 


Activities  for  the  Language 
Period 

Id^  E.  Roger 

Grade  Supervisor,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

A   PANTOMIME   PLAY 

(As  a  preparation  for  spoken  dramatization) 

Differentiation  of  actions  should  be  stressed  to  repre- 
sent the  various  emotions  and  feelings  whidi  Uie  child 
should  later  show  in  subsequent  types  of  lively  dramati- 
zations. The  teacher  herself  should  first  portray  varying 
moods  of  animals  and  human  characters,  and  encourage 
the  pupils  to  guess  the  solution  of  this  puzzle  which  she 
presents  to  them.  Later  individual  pupils  should  interpret 
other  characters  and  moods,  following  out  their  own  (not 
teacher's)  suggestions.  Both  individual  and  group  action 
should  be  drawn  out.  The  degree  of  the  teadier's  cwn 
ingenuity  will  be  a  probable  measure  of  the  ttUkusiasm 
of  the  class. 

Act  so  as  to  portray  the  picture  of  a  lazy  dog,  the  cross 
dog,  the  dog  chasing  butterflies,  the  hungry  dog,  the 
hungry  cat,  the  sleepy  cat,  the  watch  dog,  the  pet  pony, 
die  run-away  horse,  die  angry  waves,  the  swaymg  trees, 
etc. 

It  will  be  noted  X  that  the  last  mentioned  give  oppor- 
tunity for  group  action. 

Add  to  l^t  suggested. 

The  guessmg  game  will  result  from  actor  asking,  ''What 
sort  of  a  cat  am  I?"  "What  kind  of  a  horse  am  I?"    Etc. 

Reading  lesson  to  be  printed  upon  board  as  a  prepa-  . 
ration  for  use  of  dramatic  reading^  ooks.    The  children 
shotild  be  shown  that  the  names  of  characters  are  secret 
words  which  are  not  read  aloud  but  merely  whisper  which 
character  in  the  play  is  to  speak. 

Word  drill  should  precede  story  reading  if  there  shouki 
be  a  few  words  apt  to  present  (Ufficiilty 

CHARACTERS 
FiDo,  Grandmother,  Kitty,  Max,  Teacher 

I 

Fido    Where,  oh  where,  is  the  little  boy  who  owns  me? 

Grandmother  I  think  he  has  gone  to  school.  Max, 
are  you  gone? 

Fido    Bow-wow-wow!    Where  are  you.  Max? 

Grandmother    Go  find  Max,  Fidol    Go  to  school! 

Fido  Bow-wow!  I'm  off  to  find  Max!  He  is  a  fine 
boy!    How  glad  he  will  be  to  see  me!    Bow-wow-wow! 

Kitty  Why  is  that  black  dog  running  so?  Does  he 
see  me} 

Fido  Hurrah!  hurrah!  Thb  is  a  fine  path!  I  see 
why  Max  likes  to  walk  to  school!  I  wonder  what  he 
does  there?    What  does  he  carry  books  for? 

Kitty    Vmso  thankful  that  dog  has  gone  by! 

Fido  This  must  be  the  path,  for  I  scent  Max!  That 
must  be  his  school!  Hurrah!  I  shall  run  in  and  shout 
Bow-wow! 

n 

Teacher  Max,  will  you  please  take  these  scissors  to 
the  office  to  Mr. ? 

Max    Certainly,  Miss ,  I  shall  be  glad  to!    {Max 

starts  to  the  office^ 

Fido  Bow-wow!  Hurrah,  Max!  HeUo!  /'m  here! 
See  me!  Bow-wow-wow!  (Max  iumps  and  turns  h  see 
his  dag.) 
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Socialization  in  Grade  I 

A.  E. 

Socialization  allows  this,  or  at  any  rate  I  allow  it. 

My  grade  has  three  divisions,  according  to  ability, 
IB,  IC,  — IC. 

Now,  while  I  am  working  with  the  C  division,  English 
speaking  five-year-olds,  perhaps  the  — C's,  foreign-bom 
five-year-olds,  need  help  with  seat  work. 

Every  member  of  the  — C's  has  a  special  "mother"  in  the 
B's. 

When  the  direction  k  given,  "Mothers,  help  your 
babies,"  a  competent  B  flies  to  her  own  "chUd,"  and  the 
teacher  can  give  her  time  to  the  class  at  table. 


A  Conservation  Device 

A.  E. 

In  these  days  of  conservation,  we  have  to  employ  make- 
shifts. 

Carry  a  bundle  of  dean  newspapers  to  school. 

Fold  and  cut  out  together  a  number  of  eiffht  or  ten  inch 
squares.  Repeat,  until  there  is  a  square  for  each  pupil. 
Fold,  singly,  once. 

With  a  punch  make  holes  one  half  inch  apart,  along  the 
double  edge,  so  that,  when  opened,  the  perforations  are 
on  opposite  sides. 

Pass  papers. 

Tell  the  children  to  open  them  and  mark  with  colored 
pencil  all  the  known  words. 

After  this  exercise  has  lasted  long  enough,  have  the 
pimils  take  rulers  and  draw  horizontal  lines  from  hole  to 
hok.    The  hole  is  plainer  than  the  dot. 

With  scissors  carefully  follow  these  lines. 

The  litde  ones  may  then  color  the  strips  with  wax 
crayons.    Cut  in  two  and  paste  into  necklaces  or  festoons. 

Materials 

Paste  Newspapers 

Colored  pencils  Wax  crayons  (broken) 

Scissors  Rulers 


The  Phonic-Picture  Game 

Mabel  C.  Bjornstadt 

"Please  play  it  again,"  is  a  request  which  every  teacher 
is  grateful  to  be  asked,  because  it  is  an  indication  of  genuine 
enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Whenever  "The 
Phonic-Picture  Game"  is  played  by  my  pupik,  most  of 
them  ask  to  have  it  repeated.  It  promotes  quick  thinking, 
competition  and  real  enthusiasm.  The  game  is  made  and 
played  as  follows: 

Select  a  great  number  of  attractive  pictures  to  paste  on 
6x9  sheets  of  heavy  paper,  one  picture  for  eadi  sheet. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  paper  print  and  write  the  name 
of  the  object  represented,  or  the  verb  suggested  by  the 
picture  pasted  on  that  particular  card;  for  example, 
"horse"  if  the  picture  be  that  of  a  horse,  or  "run"  if  the 
pictiu-e  be  that  of  the  act  of  running. 

The  game  is  played  by  showing  to  the  class  the  cards, 
one  by  one.  Oidy  the  side  with  the  words  upon  it  must 
be  seen  by  the  children  imtil  the  word  has  been  named 
by  some  one.  The  child  who  solves  the  word  first  k  given 
the  card  and  he  is  delighted  to  show  the  other  pupib  the 
picture  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper.  The  game  proceeds 
rapidly  until  all  the  cards  have  been  named.  Naturally, 
the  pupil  who  has  earned  the  greatest  niunber  of  picture 
cards  wins  the  game. 


This  game  is  a  real  test  of  the  children's  mastery  of 
phonics.  It  b  desirable  to  select  many  pictures,  the  names 
of  which  contain  family  words,  as,  ook,  ight,  at,  all,  ar,  etc 

The  phonic  game  describeid  above  often  becomes  an 
incentive  for  better  work  and  greater  effort  in  the  daOy 
phonic  classes.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  be  as  great  a 
help  to  other  teachers  as  it  has  been  to  me. 


A  Favorite  Letter  Game 

E.  c. 

Children  always  enjoy  a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  the  time-honored  jingle  of 

"Little  pigs,  come  to  supper,  ♦ 
Find  me  out  the  bread  and  butter." 

This  fact,  then,  may  be  turned  to  good  account  when 
the  study  of  phonics  begps  to  get  rather  dry.  Make  small 
letter  cards  about  two  inches  square.  Mark  the  capitab 
on  one  side  and  the  small  letters  on  the  reverse.  Four 
or  six  copies  of  each  letter  should  be  made.  Use  the 
following  plan  for  the  study  of  a  new  letter: 

First  tell  a  story  about  the  letter  and  its  sound.  Illus- 
trate it  with  pictures  on  the  board.  Dramatize,  and  let 
the  children  copy  it  with  clay,  chalk,  or  any  other  suitable 
material.  Distribute  hektographed  copies  to  be  colored. 
Heap  the  small  square  cards  on  the  teacher's  table  and 
choose  four  children  to  find  the  letter  from  among  these. 
Clap  the  one  who  discovers  it  first.  When  each  have 
discovered  one,  let  them  pass  slowly  up  and  down  the 
aisles,  showing  their  card,  while  class  repeat  the  name  and 
sound  of  the  letter.  They  may  then  choose  four  more 
children,  who  should  be  sent  from  the  room  while  the 
four  letters  are  hidden.  Let  the  door  be  opened  whfle 
the  class  repeat "  Little  Pigs  "  —  always  with  great  gustol  — 
and  the  search  may  then  begin.  The  lookers-on  generally 
enjoy  giving  a  hmt  of  their  nearness  to  the  finders  by  using 
the  words  "Hot"  or  "Cold."  When  aU  are  discovered 
they  are  again  taken  round  the  class  while  the  latter  repeat 
the  name  and  soxmd.  Four  more  children  are  again 
chosen  and  the  game  reconmfiences. 

This  device  might,  of  course,  be  used  for  the  memorizing 
of  words,  figures,  tables,  etc.  The  cards  should  not  be 
hidden  in  very  diflicult  places,  as  the  game  is,  after  all,  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  the 
energy  and  time  chiefly  on  the  learning  of  the  letter. 


Battle  of  Words 

After  teachmg  the  spellmg  of  a  number  of  supplementary 
wcMrds  related  to  a  language  topic,  for  a  review  of  diese  we 
sometimes  play  the  lesson  which  we  call  a  "Battle  of 
Words." 

It  is  played  in  this  way: 

Children  choose  two  pupils,  whom  we  call  the  generals. 
They  stand  down  aisles  on  each  side  of  room  and  facing 
blackboards,  on  which  the  words  are  to  be  written. 

General  A's  name  is  written  on  the  blackboard*  under 
which  is  written  the  number  of  soldiers  he  has.  General  B's 
name  and  number  of  soldiers  are  written  on  the  other 
blackboard. 

General  A  chooses  one  he  thinks  is  best  speller  in  class. 
General  B  chooses  one,  and  so  on  until  all  pupils  are  chosen. 
Now  the  two  armies  are  lined  up  for  battle. 

General  A  steps  to  his  board  and  writes  any  one  of  the 
words  he  chooses,  which  have  been  previously  taught 
Then  he  hands  crayon  to  his  first  soldier  and  takes  his 
stand  at  opposite  end  of  his  line. 


Genera!  B  now  writes  any  word  on  the  board,  facing  his 
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liiii^  and  hands^  crayon  to  his  first  soldier  and  takes  place 
at  opposite  end  of  his  line. 

In  this  manner  each  soldier  proceeds  to  write  a  word,  doing 
it  rapidly.  They  are  not  allowed  to  write  the  same  w^rd 
twice  on  the  same  board,  and  if  a  child  fails  to  think  of  a 
word,  teacher  may  name  one  for  him  to  write. 

When  all  have  finished,  teacher  steps  to  board  and 
marks  and  writes  correctly  any  misspelled  words.    We 

eiy  that  the  ones  who  miss  their  words  are  killed  in  the 
ttle,  and  must  stand  in  the  comer. 
^  Now  write  under  each  (general's  name  the  number  of 
aoidiers  killed  in  battle,  ^k  the  generals  to  step  to  their 
board  and  find  how^many  men^are  left  (thus  a  problem  in 
arithmetic). 

The  general  who"^  loses  the  fewer  number  of  men  wins 
^  batUe,  and  a  yellow  star  is  placed  on  his  board.  Each 
diild  who  has  missed  his  word  now  writes  it  correctly 
in  his  personal  word  list  for  study. 


An  Arithmetic  Device 

123456789  10 

■     N 

Ii^  order  to  familiarize  beginners  with  the  forms  of 
the  figures  and  also  to  enable  them  to  recognize  simi- 
larity of  form  the  following  device  is  most  helpful. 

Take  a  piece  of  cardboard  about  as  long  as  die  width 
of  the  pupils'  desks  and  place  the  printed  figures  from 
1  to  10  in  a  row.  If  you  have  no  printing  press,  cut  the 
figures  from  old  calendars  and  paste  on.  On  separate 
little  cardboard  discs  make  figures  from  one  to  ten.  While 
the  teacher  is  occupied  with  one  section,  place  on  the 
desk  of  each  pupil  in  the  idle  section  one  such  strip  of 
figures  and  a  handful  of  separate  figutes  and  have  pupils 
assort  them,  placing  ip  piles  under  the  co^respon(^ng 
figures  on  the  strip.  This  is  very  entertaining  as  well 
as  educative  in'  its  value. 


Arithmetic  in  the  First  Grade 

Minne  Moliver 

Any  teacher  who  has  had  even  a  little  experience  in  the 
first  grade  knows  that,  simple  as  the  work  may  seem, 
there  are  a  few  difficult  steps  both  in  presenting  the  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  in  grasping  the  idea  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  ^^A 

For  instance,  in  lA  the  children,  even  the  slow  ones, 
as  a  rule^  learn  to  decipher  figures  and  recognize  them. 
But  when  they  enter  on  IB  arithmetic  the  task  begins. 

After  several  years  of  teaching  in  the  first  grade  the 
following  idea  dawned  on  me  and  likewise,  luckily,  on  my 
pupils,  and  as  a  result  all  are  much  happier.    It  is  this: 

I  sketched  a  burlap  >ag,  tellmg  them  it  is  filled  with 
potatoes;  then  under  it  a  basket  in  a  vertical  position  and 
one  lying  m  a  horizontal  position.  They  eagerly  watched 
the  basket,  the  mam  attractiori.  From  the  bushel  bag 
(I  sketched  potatoes)  could  be  seen  several  potatoes  falling 


into  the  upright  basket.  Frcnn  the  other .  one  potatoes 
were  falling  but.  '  * ' 

Now  to  the  first  basket,  more  and  more  potatoes  woe 
being  added  from  the  bag  above  it  —  yes,  we  could  phu 
more  and  more^  From  the  other  one  potatoes  were  failing 
out  —  there  were  less  and  less  —  yes,  any  time  we  had 
less  it  meant  minus. 

This  concrete  way  of  presenting  +  and  —:  in  so  im- 
pressive a  way,  in  general,  has  greatly  helped  my  IB. 

The  term  equals  is  often  greatly  abused,  ''epils"  being 
the  fad  among  them.  The  sketch  with  the  quil  has  worthed 
marvelously,  and  now  every  child  without  hesitation  sayf 
"  equals."  

A  Lesson  Plan  in  Spelling 

Katharine  McSpadden 

Critic  teacher,  East  Tenneasee  Stiite  Normal  School 

SPELLING  is  an  uninteresting  subject  to  many  chil- 
dren.   No  doubt  one  reason  is  that  they  do  not 
fed  the  need  for  it,  that  is,  they  are  given  no  motive 
for  learning  tq  ^eU.    When  tiie  same  plan  of  pro- 
cedure is  follow^  day  after  day  it  becomes  monotonous 
and  uninteresting.    Variety  adds  to  the  interest  of  any 
subject. 

After  the  children  are  given  a  proper  motive  for  learning 
to  spell,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done,  (1)  the 
eye  must  see,  (2)  the  ear  must  hear,  (3)  the  voice  must 
reproduce,  (4)  the  hand  must  write.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  following  method: 

1  The  teacher  writes  the  word  on  the  board  in  large 
script,  pronouncing  as  she  writes. 

2  The  children 

a    Spell  the  word  as  the  teacher  writes  it  on  the 

board  again. 
b    Write  the  word  in  the  air  as  the  teacher  writes 

it  on  the  board. 
c    Spell  the  word  with  the  eyes  closed. 
d    Write  the  word  pp.  the  board,  pronounce  and 

spell. 
e    Write  the  word  on  paper. 

The  accompanying  plan  illustrates  this  in  detail. 

I  Topic 

Two  new  words. 
Five  review  words. 

II  Teacher's  Aim 

1  To  make  spelling  automatic  to  children. 

2  To  present  an  interesting  situation  in  which  there 
will  be  an  actual  need  for  the  spelling  of  the  words. 

III  Child's  Aim 

1  To  learn  to  spell  and  write  two  new  words  and  review 
five  old  words  in  order  to  play  the  game. 

2  To  go  to  the  picnic. 


Subject'  Matter 

New  words  —  "  late,"  "  child." 
Review    words  — "like,"    "book,'' 
"house." 


*must,"     "give; 


Procedure 

Did  you  ever  go  to  a  picnic  where  you  had  to  ride  in  a 
train? 

Would  you  like  to  go  to  one  to-day? 

Let  us  play  that  our  picnic  is  to  be  at  a  place  named 
"late."  (Teacher  writes  "late"  on  the  board  in  large 
script  as  she  pronounces  the  word.) 

What  do  you  buy  before  you  can  ride  on  the  train? 

(Ticket)  ..:..... K„GG^^.e  • 
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Then  we  must  each  buy  a  ticket  to  ''late/' 

CTeacher  writes  the  word  on  the  board  again  and  spells 
as  she  writes.) 

Here  is  a  little  girl  who  is  sick  and  cannot  go.  I  am  sure 
she  will  want  to  hear  all  about  your  trip  when  you  get 
back,  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  forget  some  of  the  stations 
where  the  train  stops.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that 
will  help  you  to  remember  them?    (Write  them  down.) 

She  will  want  to  know  where  the  picnic  was,  so  ha^'t 
you  better  learn  to  write  "late"? 

Could  you  come  to  the  board  and  cover  part  of  "late" 
and  make  another  word?    ("ate.") 

We  know  how  to  speU  "ate,"  so  the  "1"  is  the  only  new 
part  of  the  word. 

All  of  you  spell "  late  "  as  I  write  it  on  the  board  again. 

Write  it  in  the  air  as  I  write  it  on  the  board. 

Look  at  it  for  a  minute. 

Close  your  eyes  and  see  if  you  can  remember  how  it  looks. 

Spell  it  softly. 

[x)ok  at  it  and  sec  if  you  remembered  correctly. 

Who  can  come  to  the  board  and  write  "late"?  (Have 
ieveral  children  come  to  the  board  and  write  and  spell  the 
word.) 

Everyone  write  "late"  on  your  paper,  using  muscular 
novement. 

You  know  how  to  write  the  name  of  the  i^ce  where  the 
picnic  is  to  be. 

When  you  start  home  what  will  you  need? 

(Ticket  home) 

L.et  us  play  that  our  home  is  named  "child." 

Let  us  learn  to  write  "child." 

(Teach  "child"  in  same  manner  as  "late"  —  children 
spdling  as  the  teacher  writes  the  word  on  the  board, 
duldren  writing  the  word  in  the  air,  on  board  and  last  on 
paper.) 

We  are  now  ready  to  start  on  our  picnic.  You  remember 
you  said  you  wanted  to  copy  your  ticket  to  show  your  sick 
friend,  so  get  out  one  sheet  of  paper  and  pencil.  (Children 
take  writing  position  as  the  teacher  counts  1-2-3-4-5.) 

Do  not  write  the  name  of  any  station  unless  you  are  sure 
you  know  how  to  spell  it. 

The  first  name  on  your  ticket  is  "child,"  the  name  of 
your  home. 

Everyone  write  "child."     (Using  muscular  movement.) 

We  are  all  on  the  train  and  now  leaving  town. 

The  first  stop  your  ticket  shows  is  at  a  station  called 
"  like."    (Children  write  "  like  "  under  "  late.") 

The  next  is  called  "book." 

The  next,  "must." 

The  next,  "give." 

The  next  is  "late,"  where  we  are  to  have  the  picnic. 
(Children  write  each  word  as  the  teacher  pronounces.) 

Everyone  gets  off  the  train  here  and  we  will  have  lunch. 
(Let  several  children  tell  what  they  brought  for  lunch  and 
pretend  they  have,  a  picnic  dinner.  Then  they  are  ready 
to  start  home.) 

What  must  we  have  before  we  start  home?    (Tickets.) 

Yes,  buy  your  ticketv     . 

The  first  name  on  yout  return  ticket  is  "late." 

Everyone  write  "late." 

Going  home  what  will  be  the  name  of  the  first  station? 
r'House.") 

The  next  is  "give."    (Reverse  the  list  going  home.) 

Everyone  gets  off  the  train  at  home.    ("ChUd.") 

Did  you  have  a  nice  time  at  your  picnic? 

Summary 

Can  you  tell  your  little  sick  friend  where  you  went? 
I  will  copy  the  entire  ticket  on  the  board  for  you,  and 
let  us  tec  if  you  have  written  all  of  the  stations  correctly. 


What  did  your  first  ticket  say?  (Rtart  ddW^iIckdLS  at 
his  paper  md  pronontices  and  ^)ells  **child."  All  the 
others  diecfc  their  words  from  the  teacher's  list  on  the 
board,  to  see  if  they  arc  writteA  correctly.  Second  child 
spells  '*Hke,"  tiiird  chfld,  "book/'  etc)         n       .  ] 

Can  you  tell  her  abdut  your  trip  home?  (Next  diid 
says,  "The  first  name  on  my  rettim  ticket  was  "late,") 

What  was  Uie  first  station  going  home?.    ,; 

(Reverse  the  list) 

When  "chil^"  is  spelled  the  last  tiiAe  they  Tiave  finished 
telling  the  sick  friend  about  their  trip' and  the  lesson  is 
ended.)  •      '       r     - 


A  Nerve  Saver 

Myrta  Wiltsey 

Rulers  for  seat  or  board  use  for  beginners  may^be  noLade 
from  the  heavy  paper  board  upon  which  dress  ^[ooda  are 
wound  these  days.**  The  printer  will  cut  them  mto  kdi 
strips  for  you  at  little  or  no  cost.  Sixteen  faichestls  a 
convenient  length.  When  one  of  these  is  accidentally  (or 
otherwise)  kn^ed  to  the  floor,  it  strikes  with  a  gemdc 
thud  that  does  not  put  kinks  into  your  nerves.  A  good 
supply  of  these  costs  practically  nothing  in  money  or  labor, 
and  when  one  is  broken  it  is  not  a  calamity.  I  find, 
however,  that  the  children  generally  take  pride^in  keepkig 
them  in  good  shape. 

Later  in  the  year  the  inch  and^alf 'inch'may^be  marked 
upon  these  with  little  trouble. 


PLAY  IS 
MAGIC  POWER! 

To  teach  Lan^iage  successfully  take  your  cue  trom 
the  children's  play  activities.  Miss  Myra  King  has  done 
this  and  presents  forty-four  interesting  and  helpful  games 
to  supplement  the  regular  language  work  in  her  book 
of  100  pages  entitled 
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Xan^ua^e  Games^ 

Some  of  the  forms  on  which  these  games  are  based : 


It  is  I 
It  is  he 
It  is  we 
It  is  they 
He  and  I 


She  and  1 

I  am  he 

Whom  do  you  want? 

may,  can 


teach y learn 
sit,  set 
lie,  lay 
good,  well 
Uke,  love 


These  games  are  for  use  in  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Grades  and  may  be  profitably  used  in  some  Fourth  Grades. 

They  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  regular 
language  work  but  rather  to  supplement  that  work,  giving 
the  necessary  drill  without  making  that  drill  irksome. 

The  attention  of  the  children  is  directed  wholly  to  the  fun 
in  pla>'ing  the  game  —  they  should  not  think  of  it  as 
language  work. 

Hie  games  are  so  planned  that  every  child  in  the  room 
may  have  an  active  interest  in  eveiy  part  of  the  game,  so 
that  each  one  is  interestedly  attentive  to  all  that  is  said 
and  done. 

SSPEUAL    FEATURES 

A  blank  page  is  left  at  the  end  ot  ]each  game.  ^Jn  these 
the  teacher  will  find  it  helpful  to  note  any  variations  in  the 
games  which  she  miy  fin.l  especially  Japplicable  to  her  own 
class,  locality  or  other  condition. 

Price,  Postpaid,  50  cents 

BducatlDaal       Pablishlai       Gd^npany^^^ 
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The  Drummer  Boy 

February  Games 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 

February  comes  next,  with  his  valentines  gay, 
He  also  brings  Washington's  birthday. 
He's  a  dear  Uttle  feUow,  but  not  ver>  tall, 
For  he  is  the  shortest  month  of  them  all. 

Patriotism  should  be  the  absorbing  thought  for  February. 
We  must  try  to  teach  the  ideals  of  American  citizenship. 
Many  of  our  schools  have  a  large  number  of  different 
oaticmalities  assembled  within  their  four  walls.  Here  is 
the  opportimity  to  accomplisli  the  real  Americanization  of 
all  these  future  citizens  of  our  country. 

This  quotation  from  Longfellow  is  indeed  true: 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  tenor, 
Were  half  the  wealth,  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  and  forts. 

All  the  time  and  effort  will  be  worth  while  if  in  future 
years  they  are  all  able  to  say,  as  in  this  little  poem,  that 
diey  are  "just  American." 

Just  to-day  we  chanced  to  meet 
Down  upon  the  busy  street, 
And  I  wondered  whence  he  came, 
What  was  once  his  nation's  name. 
So  I  asked  him,  ''Tell  me  true, 
Are  you  Pole  or  Russian  Jew, 
English,  Irish^  German,  Russian, 
Belgian,  Spanish,  Swiss,  Moravian, 
Dutch,  v*»-  Greek,  or  Scandinavian?*' 
Then  he  gave  me  his  reply. 
As  he  raised  his  head  on  high; 
"What  I  was  is  naught  to  me 
In  this  land  of  liberty; 
In  my  soul,  as  man  to  man, 
I  am  just  American.'* 

Tell  the  children  stories  of  the  boyhood  of  Washington 
and  of  Lincoln.  Teach  this  to  the  tiniest  class, for  the 
children  all  have  a  certain  reverence  for  one  who  "never 
tdd  a  lie." 

To  be  as  great  as  Washington, 

We  cx>iild  not  if  we  would, 
So  we've  made  up  our  minds 
To  try  to  be  as  good 

The  children  like  to  dramatize  the  stories  of  the  deeds 
of  great  men.  In  soldier  dramatization  emphasize  the  fact 
that  anyone  who  does  his  duty  in  any  walk  in  life  is  a 
true  seldier,  even  though  he  never  has  to  carry  a  gun. 


In  the  following  all  may  wear  soldier  caps  and  carry  flags, 
or  just  three  boys  may  be  chosen  to  wear  soldier  caps,  one 
to  carry  a  flag,  another  a  drum,  and  a  third  a  gun.  y 

The  chfldren  all  repeat  or  sing,  using  musk  to  the  fauniBar 
"Soldier  Boy": 

Drummer  boy,  drummer  boy,  where  are  ytm  speeding, 
Rolling  so  gauy  your  ratapian? 

The  drummer  marches  around  dnunming,  and  be 
answers: 

I  go  where  my  country  my  service  is  needing. 
Rolling  so  gauy  my  bold  rataplan. 

The  children  sing  as  the  flag  bearer  marches  in: 

Color  boy,  color  boy,  where  are  you  hieing, 
Waving  your  banner  of  red,  white  and  blue? 

The  flag  bearer  answers: 

I  go  where  the  flag  of  the  tree  should  be  flying, 
Waving  my  banner  of  red,  white  and  blue. 

As  the  boy  with  the  gim  marches  along  the  children  sing . 

Soldier  boy,  soldier  boy,  where  are  you  going, 
Bearing  so  proudly  your  knapsack  and  gun? 

Then  he  answers  them: 

I  go  where  my  country  my  duty  is  showing, 
Bearing  so  proudly  my  knapsack  and  gun. 

The  children  ask  them  all: 

When  will  you  come  again,  soldier  boys,  playing, 
Dnunming  and  waving  and  bearing  the  gun? 

The  boys  now  answer: 

Not  whUe  our  country  our  auc>  is  showing. 
Drumming  and  waving  and  bearing  the  gun. 

After  this  all  march  around  the  room  or  playground  led 
by  the  flag  bearer,  the  drummer,  and  the  boy  with  the  gun. 

All  children  like  to  play  band  and  soldier  even^with^onl> 
imaginary  instruments  and  gims. 

One  boy  is  chosen  and  he  marches  around  saying,  and 
also  imitating  the  motions: 

It  makes  me  feel  so  fine  and  gay 

When  drums  are  beat  and  bugles  play. 

The  big  bass-drum 

Goes  dum-dum-dum. 

The  horns  play  tweedle  dee, 

And  every  toot  and  every  beat 

Just  catches  hold  of  m>  two  feet 

And  makes  them  run  away  from  me. 

And  this  is  what  I  hear  them  sav 

As  down  the  street  they  march  away; 

Te  dum,  ratta  dum,  ratta  dum,  dee,  dum,  dum  dee, 

Te  dum,  ratta  dum,  shout  "hurrah,"  boys,  with  me! 

Tweedle,  twee  twee  twee,  tweedle  anything  you  can. 

For  I'm  going  to  be  a  soldier  when  I  get  to  be  a  man! 

Then  he  chooses  another  soldier,  and  both  march  around 
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repeating  the  above.  The  second  soldier  chooses  a  third, 
and  so  on  until  all  are  marching. 

At  the  word  "hurrah,"  all  may  stop  and  give  three 
hurrahs.  All  imitate  the  motions  of  drumming  and 
blowing  the  tnunpet  as  they  say  the  words. 

The  children  in  this  game  form  a  ring.  One  child  stands 
in  the  center  to  represent  Johnny,  or  use  the  child's  name. 
The  other  children  also  imitate  the  drum,  horn,  bells  and 
flute  in  concert.  If  possible  have  the  child  in  the  center 
use  a  real  drum,  horn,  bells,  and  flute  or  trumpet,^;.as^e 
rings,  using  the  music  of  "Jolty  Old  St.  Nicholas": 

The  children  sing  first: 

Johnny  is  a  merry  boy, 

He  Ukes  to  sig  and  play; 
Now  it  is  his  greatest  joy 

To  beat  his  drum  all  day. 

Then  Johnny  answers: 

Thus  I  ^o  from  mom  till  night, 
Drummmg  away  with  all  my  might. 
Drum,  drum,  dnim,  drum,  etc 

The  second  time  the  children  sing,  using  the  same  words, 
except  the  fourth  line.  This  time  they  sing,  "To  blow  his 
horn  all  day,"  and  in  his  response  he  sings  his  second  line: 

Blowing;  away  with  all  my  might, 
Toot,  toot,  toot,  toot,  etc 

The  third  time  the  words  are:  "To  ring  his  bell  all  day," 
and  the  answer: 

Ringing  away  with  aU  my  might, 
Ding,  dong,  ding,  dong,  etc. 

And  the  last  verse  as  follows:  "To  play  his  flute  all  day," 
answered  by  Johnny  with: 


Little  Patriots  Pint  Flag  Drill 

Playing  away  with  all  my  might, 
Tra-la-la-la-tra-la,  etc. 

Or  choose  a  different  leader  for  each  instrument. 

If  the  above  is  used  as  a  part  of  the  Washington's  birthday 
celebration  let  the  children  repeat  or  sing  the  following, 
using  the  music  of  "Good-morning,  Merry  Sunshine,"  as 
Stuart's  picture  of  Washington  standing  by  his  white  horse 
is  placed  at  the  front  and  draped  with  one  large  or  two 
small  flags. 

(Continued  on  page  126) 
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^     1         1    It  will  pay  you  $50  a  month  when  you  we  disabled  by 
^0^   1      sirkness  or  accident.     No  benefits  paid  unleBs  attended  by 
^    '            phy&iciati  at  least  once  a  week. 

^1^  2        2    It  wOl  pay  you  $25  a  month  for  a  period  of  iilness  thai 

^           does  not  confine  you  to  the  house  but  keeps  you  from  your 

^^A    #%    work  and  requires  medica]  attendance  at  least  once  a  week* 

^    ^       3    It  will  pay  you  Operation  Benefits  in  addition  to  other 
^^A            benefits  after  your  policy  has  been  in  continuous  force  for  one 
^^^  year,                                                                                        ! 

^^               4    It  will   pay   yoa   Hospital   Benefit  —  20%  increase  in 
^^  M   monthly  Sick  Benefit  for  two  months  when  confined  in  an 
^^3  established  hospital, 

^%(l  ^       5    It  will  pay  ycu  $11.67  a  week  vitcn  jcu  are  quarantined. 

6    It  will  pay  you  lump  indemnities  instead  of  monthly 
^               indemnity  if  you  prefer. 

PR  BE  iNFORMATlOA    COVPOS 

^^             7     It  will  pay  ycu  SI  COO  to  $1500  for  Accidental  loss  of  Life, 
^  ^  as  weil  as  for  loss  of  limbs  and  eyes. 

Thousands  of  teachers,  all  over  America  have  found  freedom  from 
worry  tfaroui^h  enrcllDunt  in  the  T,  C\  l'.    Every  teacher  in  Artierica 
shcuid  crroll  and  share    its    protection.    If    you   have   nol^^alrcady 
done  BO,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  for  full  information.   [.    ^^ 

To  the  T,  C.  U., 

43S  T.  C.  U.  Building,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

1  am  intereflteil  in  knowmg  ahuu^  your 
Protective    Benefits.      Send    nic     the 
whole  story  and  booklet  of  testimonials. 

Nanie       -  -   ■  - 

TEACHERS   CASUALTY   UNDERWRITERS 

428  T,  C.  U.  Building                                   D\g\i1mi^GQtQi^i 

Address , .... 

rThii  coupotj  H^c«  th*  BpCndrr  uru'ler  nn  Mlificri'I'ronJ 

lit 

Being  Like  Washington 

Ruth  h*  Jenlnns 

TucE  —  Day  before  Washington's  Birtljd$y^-^  •  ^ 

Twelve  or  fifteen  childrcii,  mduding  Fnmk.  Henry^  and  John 
Mother  .  - 

Scene  I  —  The  School  Yard 

{Teacher  at  right  stage  doot  in  act  of  dhmissing  class. 
Children  wear  hats  a$id  coats ^  and  carry  hooks.'  They  may 
also  wear  Washington  badges  ^' carry  hatche(s  made  during 
the  art  period.) 

Teacher  Good-nighV,  boys  and  girls.  Have  a 'pleasant 
koliday.  ^       .    , 

CI41SS    Good-night,  Miss  Brown. 

{Children  cross,  stage,  walking,  skipping,  etc.,  and  exit  kft. 
Group  of  six  boys  gather  atfrorU  to  examine  marbles.  Henry 
enters  right  and  joins  them.) 

Boys    HeUo,  Henry! 

Frank  Just  thinki'  a  whole  holiday  to-morrow  because 
it's  George  Washington's  birthday. 

Henry    Aren't  you  glad? 

Frank    Yes.    I  wish  he  had  a  dozen  birthdays. 

John  {who  carries  a  flag)  Miss  Brown  said  we  ought  to 
be  like  Washington  because  he  was  such  a  great  man. 
I  sxn  going  to  be  like  him.  I'm  going  to  be  a  soldier  and 
fight  for  my  country!  {He  salutes  in  military  fashion, 
while  the  others  wave  hats  and  shout,  "Three  cheers  for  the 
soldierr')  ^ 

Frank  And  I'm  going  to  be  like  him,  too.  I'm  going 
to  be  the  President  and  nde  my  country!  {Throws  out 
chest  and  puts  thumbs  in  imaginary  vest  pockets.  Boys  wave 
caps  and  cheer,  "H^rrak^  for  the  Presidentl'*) 

John    What  ar^  you  going  to  be,  Henry?" 

Henry  Well,  I  hkrdly  expect  to  have  the  honor  of 
bemg  President,  an^  I  prefer  not  to  be. a  soldier  unless 
my  country  needs  me.  I  admire  Washington  most  because 
he  was  honest,  brave  .and.  txue/  So  that's  what  I4fetend 
to  be. 

John  H'm ! 'that  isn't  being  likeWashington.  Washing- 
ton did  great  things.  .  I'm  more  like  him  than  either  of  you. 

Frank  No,  you  aren't!  I'm  most  like  him  because 
I'm  going  to  be  President. 

John  {doubling  up  his  'fist)    No,  yoii  aren't! 

Frank    I  ^m,  too. 

John    You  aren't!  ' 

{Others  appear  defighted  at  the" prospect  of  a  fight.  Harry 
quickly  steps  between  them.) 

Henry  Don't  quarrel,  boys.  Wc'l  ask  mother  about 
it  to-night.    She'll  know  who  is  most  like  Washington. 

John  and  Frank    All  right,  we'll  do  that. 

John  {with  military  manner)    Ready,  march! 

{Boys  fall  into  line,  playing  imaginary  horns,  drums,  etc., 
and  making  their  own  music,  march  off  stage.) 
(Curtain) 

Scene  II  —  Kitchen 

{At  left,  mother  washing  dishes  on  table;  chair  and  coal- 
bucket  nearby.  At  right,  chair;  small  stand  containing  three 
books  and  work-basket.  At  rear,  John,  Henry  and  Frank, 
playing  marbles  and  talking  naturally  as  they  play.) 

Mother  John,  won't  you  dry  the^dishes  for  me?  I'm 
drcadfuUy  tired  to-night. 

John  {cofUinuing  to  play)  You  go,  Henry.  I'd  rather 
play  marbles. 

Henry  All  right,  mother,  I  will.  {{Goes  to  table,  takes 
cloth  and  wipe  dishes.  Turns  to  boys)  Say,  Bud,  you  can't 
guess  what  I  found  after  I  left  you,  this  afternoon. 
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Frank  {with  much  interest)    An  agate? 

Henry    Better  than  that    A  piurse  with  a  dollar  in  it! 

Frank    What  did  you  do  with  it?    Kept  it,  didn't  you? 

John  {ifUerrupting)  He?  No,  indeed!  He  ran  up  the 
street  to  see  if  an  old  woman  had  lost  it.    Of  course  she  had. 

Mother  I'm  glad  you  foimd  her,  son.  Honesty  fa  the 
best  policy,  always.  And  now,  boys,  I  'm  sorry  to  interrupt 
your  game,  but  you  must  get  the  wood  and  coal. 

Frank  {shooting  his  marble)  Oh,  wait  till  we  finish  this 
game! 

Mother  {taking  bucket)    I  might  as  well  do'it  myself. 

Henry  {intercepting  her  and  taking  the  bucket)  I'll  get 
the  coal.  {He  leaves,,  and  returns  with  the  coal.  Gets  book, 
seats  himself  and  studies.  Mother  clears  away  dishes,  takes 
sewing  basket  from  stand,  and  seats  hersdf  at  right  center. 
Takes  stocking  from  basket  and  runs  hand  into  an  enormous- 
hole.) 

Mother  Gracious!  What  a  hole!  Boys  surely  do  wear 
out  their  stockings.  {Proceeds  to  dam.  Turns  to  Fra$ik 
and  John.)  Lads,  you'll  have  to  get  your  lessons  if  vou 
want  to  go  to  grandfather's  to-morrow.  It  will  be  too  Ule 
when  we  reach  home  to-morrow  ni^t. 

Frank  I  hate  lessons!  I  wish  we  (tidn't  have  to  go  to 
school. 

Mother  I  think  you  would  be  sorry  should  your  ?risb 
come  true.  A  small  chance  you  would  have  to  earn  a 
living  if  you  couldn't  read,  write  or  fiigure. 

{The  boys  gather  up  marbles  and  come  forward.  Suddenly 
Frank  retnembers  the  argument  and  addresses  his  mother.) 

Frank  Oh,  I  nearly  forgot!  We  want  to  know  who  is 
the  most  like  Washington,  John,  Henry,  or  I.  John  expects 
to  be  a  soldier,  Henry  fa  going  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  I 
intend  to  be  the  President.  Who  fa  the  most  like  him, 
mother? 

Mother  {pausing  in  her  work  and  looking  at  the  boys) 
George  Washington  was  a  great  soldier  knA  fought  for  1^ 
country.  He  was  the  President  and  ruled  hfa  couhtiyr 
But  best  of  all,  George  .Washington  was  a  good  man.  He 
was  honest,  and  true,  and  stood  for  the  right.  I  think, 
Henry  fa  the  most  like  him.  ;.  ' 

Frank  and  John  {thoughtfully)  I  gue^S  yqii're  right, 
mother,  and  we're  going  to  be  like  him,  t6o:   . 

John  {starting  for  the  coal  bucket)  111  get  the  coal, 
mother.     {Then  disappointedly)    Oh,  it'fe  all  herfej!  '      « 

Mother    Yes,  Henry  got  it. 

John  {coming  back)  Well,  111  do  it  tb-mod-roW  and 
every  evening  afterward.    See  if  I  don't  '  .  :  %/ 

Frank    And  I'll  wipe  the  dishes  eveiy  irf^t.  *  *  > 

Mother    That  will  be  splendid.    I'm. sure  that's  bein|;| 
like  Washington.  ^  ^       -  ,  '    J    ' 

Frank  {hustling  to  get  his  book)  And  I'm  going  to  gcjtpiy 
lessons.  • 

John    So  am  I.  ,    .      * ' 

{John  and  Frank  make  a  dive  to  the  stand  for  their  books 
and  rushing  back,  drop  themselves  on  floor  between  Henry  and 
their  mother,  and  assume  attitude  of  hard  study.) 

Mother  {rising)    Let's  all  be  like  Washington. 

Boys  {rising)    Yes,  yes! 

Mother  {extending  right  hand)    Well  be  honest. 

Frank    We'U  be  helpful. 

John    We'll  be  brave. 

Henry    And  we'll  be  true. 

{As  each  boy  adds  his  pledge,  he  places  his  right  hand  on 
preceding  one.  At  conclusion,  a  boy  bearing  a  large  A merican 
flag  enters  and  stands  at  center  of  stage.  Group  extend  hands 
toward  flag.) 

All     We'll  be  loyal  to  our  flag 
In  everything  we  do. 


(Curtain) 
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Seat  Work 


{CofUinuedfrom  page  94)  ^ 

noting  each  pupil's  diflSoilties  and  the  extent  of  improve- 
ment that  was  made  after  the  first  trial. 

41  There  is  abimdant  opportunity  for  the  application 
of  fundamental  addition  facts,  that  is,  these  which  make 
up  the  forty-five  combinations,  in  working  out  such  series 
as  the  following: 

1  11    21    31    41     51     61     71    81    91 
1111111111 

2  12    22    32    42    i)2    62     72    82    92 

1  1       1       1       I       1       1       1       1       1 

4     14    2434445464    74    8494 
2222222222 

After  a  number  of  these  series  have  been  put  on  the 
board  by  the  teacher,  perhaps  the  pupils  may  be  able  to 
work  out  other  series  if  the  beginning  combination  is  given. 

After  the  pupils  have  had  the  series  in  order,  select  from 
various  series  and  have  the  pupils  write  answers. 

ExampU;    53    29    87    44    92    66    37 
4      12      5      6      8      9 

Then  there  are  subtraction  series.  Eighty-one  of  these 
may  be  built  up,  using  one  of  the  fimdamental  subtraction 
facts  as  a  basis. 

Examples 

2  12    22    22    ^    52    62    72    S2    92 
—1  —1  —1  —1  —1  —1  —1  —1  —1  —1 

9     19    29    39    49    59    69    79    89    99 
— 6— «— «— 6— 6--6— 6— 6— 6— 6 


17    27    37    47    57    67    77    87    97 

— 8— 8--8— 8— 8— 8-T8r-8— 8' 

After  using  them  in  regular  order  as  here  listed,  arran^ 
them  irregukrly. 

43    The  pupils  in  the  second  grade  should  be  made 
familiar  with  some  of  the  geometrical  forms,  as  circle, 
square,  sphere,  cylinder,  cube.    The  following  exercises 
are  suggested  to  supplement  the  class  work. 
a    Trace  and  cut  circles.  . 
b    Cut  circles  freehand. 
c     Draw  circles  freehand. 
d    Trace  and  cut  small  circles  of  colored  paper  and 

use  them  in  making  domino  cards  for  the  first  grad^ 

number  class. 
e    Write  names  of  circular  objects  that  are  in  the 

schoolroom,  at  home,  seen  on  the  street,  in  the 

stores,  etc. 
/'    Construct  a  circular  marker  of  heavy  cardboard 

and  use  it  in  making  circles. 
g    Measure  and  cut  squares  of  various  sizes. 
h    Fold  a  4  inch  square  into  sixteen  small  squares. 

How  many  different  sizes  of  squares  are  made  by 

the  folds?    Measiu^  a  square  of  each  size. 
i     Model  spheres  of  clay. 
J     Write  the  names  of  objects  which  are  spherical  in 

shape. 
k    Model  cylinders  of  clay, 
/     Write  the  names  of  objects  which  are  cyiindrical 

in  shape. 
m  Model  cubes  of  clay. 
n    Write  the  names  of  objects  which  are  shaped  like  a 

cube. 


Brin^  the  Piano 
to    the   Class  ^ 

Instead  of  the  Classes  to  the  Piano 

The  mountain  did  not  come  to 
Mahomet,  as  the  ancient  proverb  goes, 
so  Mahomet  went  to  the  mountain. 

THE  method  of  bnnging  all,  or  a  number  of  classes,  to  the 
assembly  hall  for  music  instruction  is  bringing  the  moun- 
tain to  Mahomet,  figuratively,  and  is  impractical  because 
o£  the  time  consumed  in  assembling  and  dispersing.     Yet  this 
system  is  necessary'  where  the  cumbersome,  old  type  of  piano 
is  used. 

But — with  a  M)es:>ncr  Piano  on  each  floor  of  the  school,  each  class  can  have 
its  own  music  instruction  and  piano  accompaniments,  as  this  little  piano  weighs 
so  little  that  two  youngsters  can  move  it  from  room  to  room  easily. 

TheMiessner  stands  only  .3  feet,  7  inches  high,  enabUng  the  instructor  to  play 
it,  see  over  the  top  and  direct  the  class.  This  feature  alone  does  much  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  music  instruction. 

Tl^e  Miessner 
**The  Little  Piano  with  the  Bi|i  Tone'' 

Despite  the  Miessner's  small  size,  it  puts  forth  a  tone  as  brilliant  and  resonant 
as  that  of  a  small  grand  piano.  It  is  a  tone  that  amazes  ever>'  musician 
hearing  it  the  first  time,  and  is  a  lasting  quality. 

Two  Miessners  for  the  Price  of  One  Ordinary  Upright 

For  the  price  you  would  pay  for  one  ordinary  upright  piano  you  can  procure 
two  Miessoers  for  the  school.  This  is  because  of  our  special  offer  to  schools, 
of  which  we  will  tell  you  more  if  you  will  fill  in  the  coupon  below,   and  mail 

^    JACKSON    PIANO    COMPANY 

126  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Chlcatfo  Office:  Room  23,  Auditorium  Bidii. 


JACKSON  PIANO  CO. 

12C  RMd  St.,  MllwaukM,  WU. 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me  the 
Miessner  Catalog  and  fuU  information  about  your  apedal 
offer. 

Name   

School  

Position 

aty  sute. . . .  ./T?: 


y^y^/"  c 


le 
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Little  Pilgrims  in  Holland 

Alice  E.  Allen  ^ 

THAT  the  children  may  give  this  little  play  under- 
standingly,  tell  them  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  in 
Holland  —  why  they  came  there,  how  long  they 
stayed,  what  they  did,  and  why  they  left. 

Divide  the  smaller  children  who  are  to  take  part  into 
Little  Hollanders  and  Little  Pilgrims.  The  older  children 
may  be  the  Older  Pilgrims  and  give  the  dialogue.  The 
Pilgrims  all  wear  prim  Puritan  costumes. 

Tht  Little  Hollanders  wear  as  much  of  Holland's  well- 
known  dress  as  possible  —  girls,  dark  or  blue  dresses, 
white  aprons  and  caps;  boys,  overalls  made  short,  or 
knickers,  blouses  or  fancy  vests;  close,  round  dark  caps, 
with  fringes  of  flaxen  hair.  Just  among  themselves,  any 
little  touch  of  Dutch  costiune  will  do.  But  if  possible, 
make  for  each  Little  Hollander  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes. 
Directions  for  making  these  were  given  in  Primary  Educa- 
tion for  November,  1917,  in  "A  Dutch  Dance,"  by  Annie 
£.  Dakin,  something  as  follows: 

Use  children's  old  rubbers.  Cut  wooden  soles  from 
dgar  boxes  and  tack  them  on  to  the  rubbers  with  soft 
copper  tacks  (using  iron  last  which  rivets  them).  Paint 
the  whole  a  light  brown. 

The  Skating  Song  may  be  given  with  imaginary  skates, 
of  coiu-se,.  But  it  will  add  to  the  fun  if  each  child  taking 
part  has  a  pair  of  roller-skates.  Each  child  should  be 
provided  witfi  some  bit  of  out-door  costume  —  probably 
a  cap  —  for  this  song. 

Little  Hollanders  are  divided  into  groves  (if  only  a  few 
children  are  taking  part,  put  only  one  or  two  in  some 
groups).  They  represent  the  "Voices"  of  Holland: 
1  Canals;  2  Homes;  3  Windmills;  4  Tulip  Bulbs; 
5  Storks;  6  Scrubbing  Brushes;  7  Wooden  Shoes. 
One  little  girl  is  Holland  herself.  She  should  be  a  round, 
jolly,  Dutch  houseTvife. 

All  children  take  places  on  stage,  or  in  space  reserved 
for  play.  Little  Hollanders,  with  Holland  leading,  are 
on  one  side;  Pilgrims,  big  and  little,  are  on  the  other. 


LUUe  Hollanders  (sing,  with  motions,  led  by  Holland)  ' 

Welcome  to  Holland 

(See  music  on  page  121) 
Welcome,  welcome. 
To  the.  Land  of  Holland. 

1  Warm  her  touch,  for  though  she's  Dutch, 

A  kindly  heart  has  Holland. 
Blue  her  eyes,  like  flai  her  hair. 
Brisk  she  is  and  busy, 

2  Turning  windmills  everywhere, 

TiU  you're  almost  dizzy.  * 

3  Welcome  all,  welcome  all. 

To  the  Land  of  Holland. 

Welcome,  welcome, 

To  the  Land  of  Holland. 
Warm  her  touch,  for  though  she's  Dutch, 

A  kindly  heart  has  Holland. 

4  Broad  canals,  like  ribbons  blue, 

On  her  breast  criss-crossing, 

5  Tulip  flowers  of  every  hue 

From  her  cap  are  tossing. 
3    Welcome  all,  welcome  all, 
To  the  Land  of  Holland. 

Welcome,  welcome, 

To  the  Land  of  Holland. 
Warm  her  touch,  for  though  she's  Dutch, 

A  kindly  heart  has  Holland. 
6"Click-a-click!"  her  needles  fly, 

Not  a  stitch  they're  dropping; 
7    While  her  wooden  shoes  so  spry 

Keep  on  "KUp-a-klopping!" 
3    Welcome  all,  welcome  all 

To  the  Land  of  Holland. 


Offer  hand. 

Turn  windmills. 

Hold  out  both  hands  m  greeting. 

Point  to  breast. 

Point  to  cap. 

Knit, 


Walk  about  briskly,  stiU  knitBng,''^£llpiloppmg.'^^       l^' 
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VOICES  OF  HOLLAND 

(An  exercise  in  song  and  verse  for  Holland  and  Little  Hollanders) 
Holland  (rectus) 

I  have  many  voices, 

Up  and  down  the  land;' 
Each  one  tells  you  something  — 
Can  you  understand? 


(She  may  call  each  group  by  name,  as  ^*  Canals,  what  have 
you  to  say?") 

Canals 
We  carry  all  manner  of  boats  — 

Canal-boats  that  little  homes  are; 
And  ships  that  go  forth,  east,  west,  south,  and  north, 
To  wonderful  coimtries  afar. 


Educational    Booklets  for  Supplementary    Study 

Faluable  Aids  in  Teaching  Agriculture 


I 

S 

I 
I 
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The  Agricultural  Extension  Department  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  has 
prepared  nearly  100  different  booklets  on  various  subjects,  including: 

Canning  and  Diying 
Better  Rural  Sdiools 
Home  0>nveniences 
And  other  subjects. 


Crops 

SoU 

Insects 

Sanitation 

The  Fly 

Dairjring 

The  Garden 

Livestock 

TheSUo 

Poultry 

Pigs 

Birds 

BUNCH 
SHEEP 

ON  EVERY 

FARINA 
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Our  sole  object  is  to  help  you  make  your  work  more 
effective.  We  have  no  desire  to  make  money  out  of 
this  material.  The  Extension  Department  was  not 
organized  to  make  sales.  But  we  do  want  to  work 
with  people  who  are  in  earnest;  who  really  want  to  do 
something  worth  while. 

If  you  have  a  plan — if  you  know  how  you^are  going 
to  use  the  booklets  after  you  get  them— VB^e  wfll  be 
glad  to  supply  you  with  as  much  as  youTwish. 


i  Free — Except  Postage 

9  and  Cost  of  Printing 

Write  to-day   for   catalogue  (of  [booklets 
_}  and  helpful  suggestions.' 


VITALIZE 
AGRICULTURE 
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We  mirror  the  trees  and  the  flowers 

If  ever  of  work  there's  a  lack; 
And  Holland  herself  —  the  quaint  little  elf  — 

Smiles  m  at  the  face  that  smiles  back. 

Homes 
.  (Oil  Land) 

All  Holland's  a  garden, 

Where  every  house  grows 
Set  (fown  in  its  place 
Like  a  tulip  or  rose. 
Blue,  red,  ^reen,  or  yellow, 

It  blooms  in  its  bower. 
As  neat  and  as  sweet 
As  a  little  Dutch  flower. 
(On  Water) 

Out  on  the  water-ways. 

Float,  float,  float. 
Stormy  days,  sunny  days. 
Goes  a  sn^ll  boat. 
.  Kaatje  lives  on  it, 
Little  Hans,  too, 
Day  in,  day  out. 
All  summer  through. 

Kaatje's  so  jolly, 

Hans  is  so  gay  — 
If  you'd  be  like  them. 

Live,  so  they  say. 
On  a  canal  boat. 

Then,  thov^h  you  roam. 
Up  and  down,  up  and  down. 

You're  always  at  home! 


WmdmiUs 


Windmill  Song 

(See  Music  on  page  110) 

Fairies  set  the  windmills  going. 

Round  and  round,  now  we're  going; 
All  round  and  round,  round  and  roxmd, 

Round  and  roimd,  now,  see  us  go! 
Against  the  blue  sky. 
Our  pretty  wings  fly. 

Like  silver- white  clouds  they  seem ; 
Against  a  blue  sky, 
A  soft  lull:  by. 

Humming  to  dyke  and  stream; 
Against  the  blue  sky 
Now  quiet  we  lie. 

Lost  in  a  little  dream. 

Fairies  set  the  windmills  going. 
Round  and  round,  now  we're  gomg; 
All  round  and  round,  roimd  and  round, 
Round  and  round,  now,  see  us  go! 
And  now  as  we  whirl. 
The  color  of  pearl, 

We're  hurry irg  toward  the  west; 
And  now  as  we  whirl. 
With  mad  little  swirl, 

Eastward  we  turn  with  zest; 
And  now  as  we  whirl. 
And  now  as  we  twirl, 

Our  secret  you  have  guessed. 

Winds,  not  fairies,  turn  the  windmills. 
Round  and  round,  now  we're  going; 
All  round  and  tound,  round  and  round, 
Roimd  and  round,  now,  see  us  go. 
We're  Dutch  windmills  gay, 
No  dear  little  fay. 

But  winds  turn  us  fast  or  slow; 
We're  Dutch  windmills  gay. 


'  We're  busy  all  day. 

Every  wind  we  show; 
We're  Dutch  windmills  gay, 
You're  watching  —  Oh,  say, 
North  or  south  does  it  blow? 
During  first  four  lines  of  each  stanza,  children  wh<rl  themadves 
gaijy  about,  as  much  like  ^dmills  as  po^sibie.    Throughout  they 
interpret  words,  lifting  their  hands  to  show  ''pretty  wings,"  going 
slowly,  and  at  last  standing  still,  "Lost  in  a  little  dr^un." 

In  second  stanza  they  tiun  to  west,  then  to  east;  last  stanza,  they 
sing  very  impressively.  At  close  they  may  give  any  little  windmill 
dance,  if  desired. 

In  order  that  these  words  may  fit  the  music,  use  one  note  for  each 
word  or  syllable,  except  where  there  is  a  hold  over  two  notes^at^cai 
of  line,  as  on  "go**  (fourth  line).  .^  ^ 

One  of  the  Windmill  Children  {recites) 
The  Windmill 

Behold  a  giant  am  I 
Aloft  here  in  my  tower  , 
With  my  granite  jaws  I  devour 

The  maize,  die  wheat  and  the  rye 
And  grind  them  into  flour. 

I  look  down  over  the  farms; 

In  the  fields  of  grain,  I  see 

The  harvest  that  is  to  be, 
And  I  fling  in  the  air  my  arms, 

For  I  know  it  is  all  for  me. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  the  flails 
Far  off,  from  the  threshing  floors, 
In  bams  with  their  opoi  doors; 

And  the  wind,  the  wind,  in  my  saib 
Louder  and  louder  roars. 

On  Simdays  I  take  my  rest; 

Church-going  bells  begin 

Their  low,  melodious  din: 
I  cross  my  arms  on  my  breast 

And  all  is  peace  within.  —  LangfelUw 

Tidip  Bulbs 

Five  Little  Tulips 

First  {all  kneeling) 

Five  little  tulip  bulbs 

Slept  in  a  row 
In  a  Dutch  garden 

Under  the  snow. 

Second  {all  waking) 

Something  awoke  them  — 

Was  it  the  wind? 
Was  it  a  sunbeam 

Tender  and  kind? 

Third  {jumping  up) 

Five  little  tulip  bulbs 
Left  off  their  naps; 
Put  on  new  dresses. 
Tied  down  new  caps. 

Fourth  {spreading  skirts) 

Two  wore  sun-yellow. 

Two  wore  fire-red, 
The  other  one  put  them 

Together,  'tis  said. 

Fifthl{with  Dutch  bow  and  dance  step) 
Five  little  tulip  bulbs 

To  do  had  much. 
Bowing  and  dancing  and 

Singing  in  Dutch: 

uiyiLiziuu  oy 
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All  doing  away,  as  words  suggest^  Jeaving 
one,  who  pleads  to  be  picked.) 

This  littler  tulip  went  out  to  the'inar- 
ket, 
This  little  tulip  crossed  the  seas; 
This  little  tulip  found  her  wings  and 
flew  away, 
Tills  one  vi^  kidnapped   by   the 

bees; 
This  one,  all  alone,  cries,  "Some 
one  pick  me,  please. 
Oh,  pleasel" 

One  of  the  Tulip  Children  (recites) 

A  Little  Dutch  Garden 

I  passed  by  a  garden,  a  little  Dutch 
garden. 
Where  useful  and  [pretty    things 
grew, 
Heartsease  and  tomatoes,'' 
And  peas  and  potatoes, 
And  lilies  and  onions  and  rue. 

I  saw  in  that  garden,  that  little  ^Dutch 
garden, 
A  chubby  Dutch  man  with  a  ^ade, 

A  rosy  Dutch  frau 
.  ,  With  a  shoe  like  a  scow, 
And  a  flaxen-haired  little  Dutch  maid. 

There  grew  in  that  garden,  that  little 
Dutch  garden, 
Blue  flag-flowers,  lovely  and  tall, 
And  early  blush  roses. 
And  little  pink  posies. 
But  Gretchen  was  fairer  than  aU. 

My  heart's  in  that  garden,  that  little 
Dutch  garden. 
It  timibled  right  in  as  I  passed, 
'Mid  wildering  mazes 
Of  spinach  and  daisies, 
And  Gretchen  is  holding  it  fast. 

—  Hattie  WiUiatns 

Storks 
The  Good  Old  Holland  Stork 

(See  music  on  page  124) 

O,  the  good  old  Holland  stork, 

Though  he  has  no  song  to  sing,  \ 
His  legs  are  long  and  his  wings  they 
are  strong, 

And  he's  happy  as  a  king. 
You  may  pi^aise  the  nightingale. 

Or  talk  of  eagles  free, 
3ut  here's  to  the  good  old  stork  — 

He  is  good  enough  for  me! 

O,  the  good  old  Holland  stork, 

A  frog  or  two  he'U  pluck, 
And  if  he's  willed  in  your  chinmey  to 
build, 

He  11  surely  bring  you  luck. 
Vou  may  praise,  etc.  | 


O,  the  good  old  Holland  stork. 

The  friend  of  fays  and  elves. 
Do  you  suppose  that  in  some' way  he  knows 

All  the  things  they  keep  to  themselves? 
You  may  praise,  etc. 


Which  Way  Are  You  Teaching? 


To  teach  without  using  visual 
education  is  to  walk  with  one  leg 
— to  work  with  an  arm  tied  be- 
hind you.  Teach  in  the  up-to« 
date  way.    It  will  payl 

To  illustrate.  Geography  is  hard 
for  most  pupils.  Ridges  are  hills: 
or  hills  are  mountains;  actual 
mountains  have  been  seen 
by  only  a  few.  But  the 
Ford  Educational  Weekly 
motion  pictures,  showing 
human  life  in  relation  to  moun< 
tains— plains— valleys— and  rivers, 
make  the  pupil  instantly  to  visual- 
ize—andSso  to  Aiioiii.  In  the  Ford 
Weekly  the  pupil  has  exper- 
imnemd  Geography! 

The  Ford  Weekly,  with  films  on 
geography,  hi8t|ory,  industry, 
science  and  homelife,  makes 


teaching  a  joy  to  the  teacher  be- 
cause it  makes  learning  a  joy  to 
the  pupil.  It  lifts  off  of  your 
shoulders  most  of  the  drudgery. 
Dull  pupils  wake  up.  All  pupils 
take  on  a  new  interest.  It*s  quite 
unbelievable — ^until  you  try  it. 

Ford  Weekly  films — one  new  one 
each  week — aredistributed 
by  the  Coldwyn  DiMtribu' 
ting  Corporation  from  22 
leading  cities.  This  reduces 

express  charges  to  a  minimum. 

It's  our  pleasure  to  get  into 
touch  with  Teachers,  Princi- 
pals, and  School  Boards.  Tell 
us  your  problems.  If  you  will 
fill  out,  Mign  and  mail  the 
coupon  below — Jo  it  now—io» 
day^dan*i  delay — it  will  re- 
ceive our  instant  response. 


if  your  Bckooi  ha»  no  proioetor,  or  a  poor  ono,  w*  miO 
tuaist  you  to  gmt  in  touch  with  thm  ^m»t  proiootor  madm, 

Fitzpatrick  &  McElroy,  202  S.  State  St.,  Chicago 


Distributed 
by 
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Fitspalrick  Ot  McEboy,  202  S.  SUto  St.,  Chicago,  IIL,  Dopt.  B- 1. 
Yes.  n  No.  It  joor  Scbool  now  •  tobserilMr  to  Ford  Edoeatlonal  WaoklyT 
Ym.  n  No.  Have  jroa  orcr  mm  •  Ford  Bdoestioiial  WooUy  fllinT 
Yea.  Q  No.  May  we  lend  jodone  gntia  to  throw  ea  yoor  eeraanT 
Yea.  U  Mo.  Baa  your  Scbool  an  adequate  projeetorT 

would  like  more  fafonnatkln  about 
D  Piojeetora.       Q  Ford  BdoeatioDal  Weakly.       Q  Gatalosw  of  1 


Street.. 
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Scrubbing  Brushes 


Scrubbing  Day 


Swish,  swish,  splash,  splash, 

What  makes  all  this  splatter? 
Swish,  swish,  splash,  splash, 
What  can  be  the  matter? 
Scrubbing  Brushes  all  are  out, 
Tis  their  "busy  day"  —  no  doubt  — 
Rub-a-dub;  a  rub-a-dubbing, 
This  is  Holland's  day  for  scrubbing. 


Swish,  swish,  splash,  splash, 
Streets  must  be  made  sweeter; 

Swish,  swish,  splash,  splash. 
Homes  must  be  made  neater 


:er;  t 
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The  Good  Old  Holland  Stork 


Not  one  speck  of  dust  we  Ve  found, 
But  we'll  cover  all  the  ground, 
Rub-a-dub;  a-rub-a-dubbmg, 
This  is  Holland's  day  for  scrubbing. 

Swish,  swish,  splash,  splash. 

Flowers,  you'd  best  be  watching, 
Swish,  swish,  splash,  splash. 
You  *11  a  batn  be  catching. 
Storks,  away  you'd  better  fly. 
You'll  be  washed  and  hung  to  dry  — 
Rub-a-dub;  a-rub-a-dubbing, 
This  is  Holland's  day  for  scrubbing. 

Wooden  Shoes 

Song  of  the  Wooden  Shoes 

{From  "A  Dutch  Dance,"  by  Annie  E.  Dakin,  in  November  Primary 
Education,  1917) 

^{At  dose  of  dance ^  which  closes  the  exercise  "  Voices  of  Hoi- 
iandf'*  one  of  the  Liitle  Pilgrims  comes  forward,  and  with  oae 
ojfthe  Wooden  Shoes  children  recites) 


.  :  Leather  Boot  and  Wooden  Shoe 

Said  the  little  leather  boot  to  the  little  wooden  shoe, 
A-dattering  down  a  Dutch  street,  "Good  morning  — 
how  are  you?" 

Said  the  little  wooden  shoe  to  the  little  leather  boot, 
With  eager  little  Dutch  tongue,  "O,  I  am  vera  goot!" 

Said  the  little  leather  boot  to  the  little  wooden  shoe, 
"I'm  longing  for  the  hedgerows,  where  pink  hawthorn 
grew!" 

Said  the  little  wooden  shoe  to  the  little  leather  boot, 
"As  well  you'll  like  a  HoUand  dyke  and  tulips,  ^oo,  will 
suitl" 


Said  the  little  leather  boot  to  the  little  wooden  shoe, 
"But  I  shall  miss  the  May-pole  when  all  the  skies  are 
blue!" 

(Cantinued'Orifige 
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Abraham  Lincoln 

(Continued  Jrom  page  83) 

TentkCkiid  "Gold  is  good  in  its  place,  but 
iivingy  brave,  and  patriotic  men  are  better 
than  gold." 

EieBentk  CkUd  "The  responsible  man  has 
kmg  since  agreed  that  intemperance  is  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  all  evils 
amr^tyg  mankind." 

Twelfth  Child  ''With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right. 
as  God  skives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in:  To  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shaU 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphans;  to  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations." 

Firsl  Child  It  has  been  truly  said,  "Amer- 
ica has  never  had  a  president  who  found  such 
words  in  the  depth  of  his  heart."  As  Thomas 
Edison  has  said,  "His  character  and  service  to 
this  country  will  stand  as  a  monument  long 
after  the  granite  monuments  erected  to  his 
memory  have  crumbled  in  the  dust." 


Short  Division 

{Continued  from  page  95) 
wiD  be  very  little  correction  necessary  by  the 
pupil  and  no  great  harm  will  be  done  if  occa- 
sionally the  papers  are  not  marked.  A  hasty 
glance  will  suffice  to  show  if  the  child  has 
grasped  the  fact  that  42,  43, 44, 45, 46, 47  and 
49  each  contain  six  7's.  It  is  a  drill  which 
makes  work  for  the  pupil  without  being  a  bur- 
dei>for  the  teacher. 

i  worked  this  out  very  carefully  with  a  third 
grade  chMS  three  years  ago.  The  fourth  grade 
teacher lassured  me  they  could  divide.  I  used 
it  last  year  in  a  third  grade  class  that  I  now 
have  in  the  fourth  grade.  I  am  surprised  to 
see  how  quickly  and  accurately  they  do  their 
^lortdivision.  I  have  some  pupils  in  the  class 
who  are  trying  to  skip  the  thijxl  grade.  I  have 
givea  them  the  drills  to  take  home  and  they 
are  getting  their  short  division  without  any 
apparent  difficulty. 

I  use  this  method  through  short  division  by 
12  in  the  third  grade.  This  year  I  am  using  a 
similar  drill  in  long  division  with  13,  14,  15, 
16,  17,  18,  19.  How  that  will  work  remains 
to  be  proven. 

I  know  that  with  two  or  more  grades  and 
very  little  time  to  supervise  seat  work  it  affords 
a  safe  and  profitable  drill.  The  children  enjoy 
the  work  because  it  is  kept  within  their  com- 
prehension and  they  can  get  correct  or  nearly 
correct  papers.  This  in  itself  is  an  incentive. 
We  enjoy  doing  things  we  can  do  well. 


February  Games 

(Continued  from  page  117)  , 

Washington,  the  soldier  true, 
Who  won  our  land  for  me  and  you, 
Brave  soldier  1   from  eachigirl  and  boy 
Accept  our  hearts  of  love  and  joy; 
Marching  here  in  merry  glee, 
We'll  all  be  soldiers  like  to  thee. 
Oh,  Washington,  there  is  none  like  thee. 
Brave  soldier!  noble,  gay  and  free. 

Oh,  Washington!    We  love  thy  name; 
Oh,  Washington!    We4ove  thy  fame. 
By  his  white  horse,  see  him  stand, 
Spur> on -heel  and  hat  in  hand, 
Ready  for  the  battle's  frav, 
Where  right  he  knows  will  win  the  day! 
Oh,  Washington,  there  is  none  like  thee. 
Brave  soldier!  noble,  gay  and  free. 

Children  always  enjoy  drills  of  any 
kind  if   they  are  suitably  arranged. 


Let  them  have  a  simple  flag  drill, 
ending  with  a  salute  to  the  flag. 

Select  any  number  of  chil(&en  or 
allow  all  to  participate  in  the  following 
drill  with  the  flags. 

Children  march  in,  an  even  number 
from  each  side,  flag  held  upright  in 
right  hands. 

Face  front  in  rows  of  four  or  six 
children. 

1  Arm  forward. 

2  Wave  flags  —  1  to  2  counts. 

3  Arm  back  at  side. 

4  Arm  upward  raise. 

5  Wave  flag  —  1  to  2  counts. 

6  Arm  back  at  side. 

8  Arm  toward  left  obliquely  raise. 

7  Arm  toward  right  obliquely  raise. 

9  Eachtwochildrencrossflagsatfront. 
10  Flags  again  upright  at  right  side. 

All  here  repeat: 

May  every  land  beneath  the  sun. 
Become  united  all  as  one. 
^\nd  the  U.  S.  flag  unfurled 
Become  the  Peace  Flag  of  the  world. 

Raise  flags  high  and  wave  to  the 
music  as  many  counts  as  desired. 

FoUow  with  a  salute  to  the  large 
flag  held  in  front  by  a  larger  child. 

Then  continue  the  drill  as  foUows: 

11  Numbers  1  to  10  may  be  re- 
peated if  desired. 

12  Half  the  children  face  right,  the 
other  half  face  left. 

13  March  around  once  and  then 
off  toward  right  and  left  exits. 

Use  a  drum,  a  piano,  or  a  victrola 
for  the  music  for  the  marching. 


NATIONAL  SONfi  Week: 

Feb.  22  \o  28— Week  of 
Washinfifon's  Birrhday 


More  than  ever  National  Song 
Week  will  be  celebrated  this  year 
—February  22  to  28.     Make  it  a 

point  to  have  your  sdiool  observe  it  fittins^y. 

101  BmI  Songs  Is  a  book  that  contains 
just  the  music  you  want  yet  is  sold  at  a  low 
price.  So  big  a  value  that  4,000,000  copies 
have  been  sold.  Prices:  7c  in  100  lots, 
F.O.B.  Chicago^  $1.00  dozen,  prepaid.  Less 
than  12  at  10c  each,  prepaid.  Sample  FREE. 

Evonrday  SontfS— Songs  especially  for 
younger  children,  helps  for  teachers,  and 
facts  about  music.  5c  each  in  100  lots, 
F.O.B.  Chicago^  $1.00  dosen,  prepaid.  Less 
than  12  at  10c  each,  prepaid.  Samples  FREE 

Pavorita  Sontfs  (Catholk  Idltion) 

Authoritatively  edited  by  a  Church  musical 
specialist  Carols  and  Hymns  for  the  en- 
tire year.  Same  prices  as  the  101  Best 
Songs.    San^le  FREE  (csS) 

CABI£  CO.  1201  Cable  BMg.  CUcago 


DRESS 


DESIGNING   LESSONS 
f*Xt.JS]  JSI 

Women— Girls — 15  or  over,  can  easily  learn 
Dress  Designing  duT'ng  their  spare  moments  in 

to  WEEKS. 
Dress  Designers  frequently  earn  $40  to  $100 
A  WEEK.  Many  start  parWs  in  their 
•wn  homes.  All  design  their  own  gowns. 
Send  coupon  immediately  for  FREE  SAMPLE 
LESSONS.    The  supply  will  not  last  long. 

Mail  coupon  to 

FRANKUN  INSTITUTE 
Dept   0859  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  absolutely  free,  book  containing  aamole 
lessons  in  DRESS  DESIGNING  as  Uughtin  tO  weeks, 
spare  times.  ^^ 

Name 


r  is  eiisier  to  be  well  than  to  be  sick  when  you  learn  h<jw. 
VVkcn  you  leam  to  daily  build  youf  vitality,  disease  germs, 
^ifppe  aad  cold  have  little  effect  upim  you.  lie  free  from  nagging 
ailments!  VVeigh  what  you  ^Am^^  weigh  [  Have  a  good  figure  I  Be 
happy  1  Enjay  life!  Be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  your  friends.  In 
other  word**.  LIVE.    As  sure  as  sunrise 

You  can  weigh  exactly 
what  you   shc>uld 

by  folloHvinw  a  few  simple,  hcrilthful  tWrtction^^mm^.  I  KNOW  Jl,  for  wbit  1 
ha^p  .{line  for  02.fHX>  womcu  (  ctin  .lo  for  you.  Are  you  too  fl«hy?  Are  you  too 
IhiHE'     Does  your  tiRurc  dnpiinasr  you^     Lci  roe  help  yoy. 

I  *ani  10  help  yuti  lo  realiie  that  ytmr  hctltb   lies  aJitiott  entirely  Jn 
your  own  hand*  and  tliaf  you  can  reach  yniir  Id^al  in  figure  and  poii« 

No  Drugs  ^  No  Medicines 

You  faTi  irep  yourself  Emm  such  naKgin^  ailmctit*;  i^ 
Incorrect  Walking 


EtCL^iS  F|e*h  in  any 
pjjt  rtf  body 

ThinHusi,  ChcsU 
iWck  ttf  Artns 

Rounl   Sibouldcr* 

incorrect   Stjindini; 


Poor  Cnfnjilexion 
l..adk  of  Reserve 
Ncnou^new 
ItriUbility 
Codttlpdtion 

Our  Soldier*  ffave  Done  So 

If  yfju  Lire  i-T  Chic^Hn'O.  cunic  L.>  see  lu 


Indiftistiorj  Headatchf 

r>i/;zine^  Slecpltssftres 

Kheumstttsin  Torpid  Uvfr 

J-'olds  Mal^Hi^mibtirtri 

Poor  CmuLition  Atito-tntoii- 

-Why  Not  You? 

but  bii  down  and  wntc  rnc  NUW.     Uoai 


wait  — you  m*ty  lufsci  it.    I  wiii  send  you  i-RJiE  my  illustrated  booklet 'showing 
you  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly  and  giving  many  health  hints. 

Susanna  Cocroft,    Dept.  45,  624  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 


If 


Miss  Cocroft  is  a  nationaUy  recogmud  mUhariiy  on  amditioning 
women  as  out   tnumng  camps  kau  candUiomtd'^^imiLDy 
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*     tM     Pilgrims 

"\CatUinued  from  page  li4) 

Said  the  little  wooden  shoe  to  the  little  leather 

boot, 
•"AH  Holland  goes  a-skating,  soon,  for  all  the 

birds  are  mute!" 

Said  the  little  leather  boot  to  the  little  wooden 

shoe, 
***  Awhile  1 11  stay,  but  I  am  bound  to  countries 

strange  and  new." 

Said  the  little  wooden  shoe  to  the  little  leather 

boot, 
••'Good  luck  will  go  where'er  you  go  if  lx>ve 

lays  out  the  route!" 

Skating  Song 

(See  music  on  page  126) 

Holland  may  sing  the  first  stanza,  if  desired, 
all  the  Little  Hollanders  singing  chorus  with 
her;  Little  Hollanders  sing  second  stanza, 
taking  places  back  of  her,  ready  for  skating; 
Little  Pilgrims  join  in  a  third  stanza,  and  ail 
sing  last  chorus,  taking  places  so  that  there  is 
a  Little  Pilgrim  between  each  two  Little 
-HoUiuiaers.  At  close  of  song,  give  any  fancy 
skating  exercises,  if  desired.  If  children  are 
too  small  for  this,  let  them  skate  about  as  they 
choose.  Music  continues.  At  close  of  skat- 
ing, they  go  to  back  of  the  stage,  and  when 
they  return  each  Little  Pilgrim  wears  some- 
thing of  the  Little  Hollanders,  so  that  he  looks 
morj  Dutch  than  English. 

Winter  now  comes. 
Snapping  his  thumbs, 

Winds  are  out  playing  his  fife  and  his  drums, 
A\\  in  a  thrice. 
Shining  and  nice, 

Holland's  canals  turn  to  streets  made  of  ice. 
Aad  Holland  watches  with  round  blue  eyes, 
**Let  us  make  holiday  now."  she  cries; 
/'Skating  let's  go, 
Skating  let's  go. 
Twill  make  us  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise!" 

Hear  Holland*s  call, 

Heindrick  and  Paul, 

<iretchen  and  Pietje,  Katrina,  and  all, 

Put  on  your  wraps. 

Pull  down  your  caps, 

Buckle  your  skates  and  be  sure  of  the  stiaps. 

And  Hollan4  watches,  etc. 

Wrestling  and  Fear, 

Patience  and  Cheer, 

All  little  Pilgrims  with  names  new  and  queer, 

Skating 's  begun, 

Come,  everyone, 

You  will  all  say,  **  Was  there  ever  such  fun?  " 

And  Holland  watches,  etc. 

Olher  Pilgrims  (one  after  another ,  as  Little  Pil 
grims  come  to  front  of  stage,  with  their  bits  of 
Dutch  dress) 

What  —  are  these  children  ours' 

Is  that  Wrestling? 

Where  is  Love? 

I  don't  see  Remember  or  Fear  anywhere! 

There,  there,  in  the  blue  cap,  the  wooden 
shoes,  etc. 

They  are  turning  Dutch. 

My  baby  says  Dutch  words. 

The  Dutch  are  a  good  people,  but  we  are 
Bnglish,  not  Dutch.  We  want  our  children 
to  erow  up  English. 

Kr^t  us  go  back  to  England. 

That  we  cannot  do.  In  England  we  cannot 
worship  God  as  our  hearts  tell  us  is  right. 

These  kindly  Dutch  people  do  not  care  how 
wc  worship,  so  long  as  we  are  honest  and  good. 
We  can  sing  and  pray  and  preach  as  we  want  to. 

Across  the  sea  there  is  a  new  country,  called 
America.  It  is  partly  settled  by  English 
people. 


There  are  goodly  farm  lands. 
^  There  we  could  build  hoirhes  and  churches 
and  worship  God  as  we  think  right. 

And  we  could  still  speak  £nglish\axid  be 
English.  And  our  children  would  be  Eng- 
lish, too. 

A  little  ship  waits  even  now  in  the  harbor. 
I«et  us  go. 

.  Let  us  go  to  America  and  make  there  a 
new  England! 

Little  Pilgrims 

First 
In  England  we  were  Puritans, 

Both  big  and  little  folk. 
Our  dress  and  speech  were  very  plain, 
We  didn't  laugh  or  joke. 
All 
We  were  so  dignified  and  grave, 
To  us  this  sober  name  they  gave. 

Second 

In  Holland,  we  are  Pilgrims,  all 
The  fathers  and  the  mothers, 
Remember,  Wrestling,  little  Love, 
Fear,  Patience,  and  the  others. 
.1// 
And  all  the  babies,  though  they're  new, 
Arc  ready  to  be  Pilgrims,  too. 
Third 
A  Pilgrim  is  a  wanderer; 

And  we  must  follow  far 
Across  a  dark  and  stormy  sea 
One  single,  guiding  star. 
AU 
But  w^ander,  wander  as  we  must, 
We  will  not  fear — "In  God  we  trust!" 

A'll  Pilgrims 

Forth  to  America 

(Music  —  "  America  " 
Across  an  ocean  blue. 
There  lies  a  country  new, 

With  paths  untrod, 
Though  love  our  hearts  will  bind 
To  England  left  behind, 
There  shall  we  freedom  find 

To  worship  God! 

Forth  to  America  I 

God's  hand  now  points  the  way, 

Forth  let  us  fare; 
Hearts  brave  and  strong  we  '11  take, 
And  for  old  England's  sake, 
We  Pilgrims  soon  shall  make 

New  England  there! 

Form  tableau,  Pilgrims  in  foreground  face 
east,  as  if  leaving  HoUand ;  Hollanders  in  back- 
ground, waving  fareweU.  While  music  con- 
tinues, show  at  a  distance,  or  through  an  open 
door,  a  little  bit  of  the  New  World  —  an 
Indian,  or  something  else  as  characteristic. 
Or,  if  desired,  have  the  American  Flag  lifted 
just  for  a  minute. 


After 
Sickness 

Nothing  restores   Strength  and 

Vitality  asquickly  as  Vinol,  our 

Cod  Liver  and  Iron  Tonic 


Mrs.  Moone  Proved  This: 

Warsaw,  Ind. —"Influenza  left  me 
terribly  weak  and  anaemic  and  with  no 
appetite.  I  could  not  even  walk  around 
the  house  without  being  all  exhausted, 
and  as  I  am  a  housewife  I  had  to  have 
help.  I  tried  tonics  and  doctors  with- 
out benefit.  I  read  about  Vinol,  and 
four  bottles  built  me  up  and  restored 
my  strength,  and  I  have  several  friends 
who  were  benefited  in  the  same  way 
by  its  use."  —Mrs.  Charles  Moone. 

Weak,  anaemic  persons  af  all  ages  are 
promptly  benefiteci  by  this  famous  tonic. 
We  are  so  sure  it  is  bettec'  than  any 
other  that  we  will  give 

For    sale  at  the  leading  drug    stores 
everywhere. 

Chester  Kent  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

EARN  $1,200  A  YEAR  IN  SPARE  TIME 

Writing  one  moving  picture  phy  a  week.  Dcmaod 
Qreator  Thao  Sapply.  You  can  write  them.  We 
show  you  how.  Send  for  free  booklet*  valuable  infor- 
mation and  special  prize  offer.  CHICAQO  PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT  COLLEGE,  Box378  Y.20,  Chicago 


WASHINGTON    BOULEVARD    HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Three  year  course.  Registered  by  the  Sute  of  nUnob, 
Theoretical  and  pnctical  class  work  throughout.  All 
departments.  Maintenance  provided  as  well  as  an 
allowance  each  month.  For  further  information  write. 
Supl.  Nunlng  School.  2449  Wtshingtoo  Blvd..  Chioao«.  III. 


EDUCATION  r.'^f^'^^  '^':  120  BoylstonSt.,  Boston,  Mass. 

"AS    NECESSARY  TO    A    TEACHER  AS   A    MEDICAL   JOURNAL   TO    A    PHYSICIAN." 


T^  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 

The  magazine  with  a  Vision.  Circulates  in  every  state  in  the 
Union,  Philippine  Islands,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Canada. 
Subscriptions  $1.50  the  year.  Canadian  postage,  25  cents; 
foreign  postage,  30  cents.     Owned  and  published  by  the 

PROGRESSIVE    PUBLISHING     COMPANY 

KNOXVILLB,  TENNESSEB  ^*^w%^^i€ 
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The  Pied  Piper 


{Continued  fHm  page  111) 
Mrs.  Elizabeth    Oh,  don't  hurry  away! 
Mrs.  Cleona    I  must  go.    I  must  tell  all  the  mothers 
to  attend  this  rat  meetmg. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth    Yes,  do  tell  themf 
Mrs.  Cleona    Good-bye,  ladies.    Come  to  the  meeting 
prepared  to  say  something. 
Mrs.  Louise    Oh,  my  dear!    I  could  not  speak  in  public. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth    Nor  I.     {Rats  squeak.) 
Mrs.  Cleona    You  must  speak.    That  noise  should  make 
anyone  speak.    Good-bye.    {She  goes.) 
Both    Good-bye.    {They  sit  again.) 
Mrs.  Elizabeth    She  b  such  a  good  woman. 
Mrs.  Louise    She  must  be  a  wonderful  speaker. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth    She  is  a  wonderful  speaker.    You  will 
think  as  I  do  when  you  hear  her.  '  {Rats  squeak.) 
Mrs.  Cleona    That  noise  makes  my  baby  tremble. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth    My  baby  screams  when  she  hears  the 
rats.    I  am  so. glad  that  she  is  asleep. 
Mrs.  Louise    I  think  that  I  must  go,  too. 

Elizabeth    Oh,  don't  hurry  away !    {Rats  squeak.) 
Louise    Oh,  dear!    Your  rats  are  worse  than  mine. 
Elizabeth    Perhaps  yours  are  better  fed  than  mine. 
Louisi    That  is  nice  of  you  to  say  so,  but  I  am 
doubtful.    Good-bye. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth    Good-bye.    Come  again. 
Mrs.  Louise    Thank  you.    I'll  see  you  at  the  meeting. 
Mrs.  Elisabeth    Yes,  I'll  call  for  you. 
Mrs.  Louise    Oh,  please  do  so!    Good-bye.    {She  goes.) 
Mrs.  Elizabeth    Everything  is  quiet;  now  I  think  I  can 
leave  the  baby  while  I  do  some  baking.    {She  leaves  the 
baby  asleep  in^  the  cradle.    While  she  is  away  a  rat  comes  in 
and  bUes  the  baby.    She  hears  the  baby  cry  and  runs  in  with 
a  tin  pan  that  she  throws  at  the  rat.)    Oh,  you  wicked  rat! 
{Rat  runs.)    Poor  baby,  go  to  sleep  again.    {She  rocks  and 
sings.) 

By-lo,  Baby  Bunting, 
Daddy's  gone  a-hunting, 
To  get  a  Tittle  rabbit  sJun  - 
To  wrap  the  Baby  Bunting  in, 
By-lo,  Baby  Bunting,  bye. 

Scene  II  —  Town  Meeting 
{Mayor  is  sitting  at  his  desk.) 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mr.  Evan  {enters)    Good  morning,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Mayor    Good  morning,  Mr.  Evan.    Have  a  seat. 

{Several  men  enter  talking.) 

Mr.  Newton    Dreadful  problem,  dreadful! 

Mayor    Good  morning,  Mr.  Newton. 

Mr.  Newton    Good  morning,  Mr.  Mayor. 


Mr.  Newton    Good  morning,  Mr.  May< 

Mayor    Good  morning,  Mr.  Kenneth. 

Mr.  Kenneth    Good  morning,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Mayor    Good  morning,  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Roy    Good  morning,  Mr.  Mayor. 

{Each  one  shakes  hands  with  the  mayor  and  says 

"^ning.*') 


''Good 


Mr.  Kenneth  {shakes  hands  with  Mr,  Evan  )  How  is 
your  baby,  Mr.  Evan? 

Mr.  Evan  Much  better,  thank  you.  He  slept  well  last 
night. 

Mr.  Roy  Was  it  your  baby  that  was  bitten  by  the  rats, 
Mr.  Evan? 

Mr.  Evan    Yes,  it  was. 

All    Poor  man,  poor  man! 

{Ladies  enter.) 

Mayor  And  here  are  the  ladies.  Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Cleona. 

Mrs.  Cleona    Good  morning,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Mayor    Good  morning,  Mrs.  Elizabeth. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth    Good  morning,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Mayor    Good  morning,  Mrs.  Greta. 

Mrs.  Greta    Good  morning,  Mr.  Mayor. 

{Tlie  mayor  shakes  hands  and  greets  each  lady.) 

Mayor    Gentlemen,  give   the  ladies   the  front  seats. 

{The  gentlemen  do  so!) 

Mrs.  Cleona  {spies  Mr.  Evan)  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Evan?    And  your  baby  was  bitten  by  those  dreadful  rats? 

Mr.  Evan    Yes,  he  was. 

A IV  softly)    Poor  man !    Poor  man ! 

Mayor  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  come  to  order. 
We  are  ready  to  discuss  the  rat  question.  If  any  one  has 
a  remedy,  please  teU  us  what,  it  is. 

Mr.  Evan    Mr.  Mayor. 

Mayor    Mr.  Evan.        '        ^ 

Mr.  Evan  The  rats  have  bitten  my  baby  while  it  was 
asleep  in  the  cradle  and  there  must  be  something  done  at 
once.    {Strikes  the  desk.) 

Mr.  Dallas    Mr.  Mayor. 

Mayor    Mr.  Dallas. 

Mr.  Dallas    They  eat  the  cheese  out  of  the  vats. 

Mr.  Kenneth    Mr.  Mayor. 

Mr.  Mayor    Mr.  Kenneth. 

Mr.  Kenneth    They  split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats. 

Mrs.  Elda    Mr.  Mayor. 

Mr.  Mayor    Mrs.  Elda. 

Mrs.  Elda  They  lick  the  soup  from  the  cook's  ,\>wn 
ladles. 

Mr.  Newton    Mr.  Mayor. 

Mr.  Mayor    Mr.  Newton. 

Mr^  Newton  They  built  a  nest  in  my  best  Sunday  hat 
and  I  think  that  the  city  should  pay  me  damages. 

Mrs.  Janet    Mr.  Mayor. 

Mr.  Mayor    Mrs.  Janet. 

Mrs.  Janet  I  wish  to  read  a  list  of  aU  the  different 
kinds  of  rats  that  are  in  this  town.    There  are 

Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  tawny  rats, 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers. 
Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins. 
Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers 
Families  by  tens  and  dozens. 
Brothers,  sbters,  husbands  and  wives. 

Mayor    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  know  all  these 
But  how  are  we  going  to  get  rid  of  tJiezmtsiV 
question. 
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As  Often  Acquired   as   Inherited 

It  is  generafly' and  chiefly  indicated 
by  eruptions  and  sores,  but  in  many 
cases  it  enlarges  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  affects  the  internal  organs,  es- 
pecially the  lungs,  and  if  nieglected 
may  develop  into  consumption* 

Hood's  Sarsparilla,  the  medicine  that 
has  been  used  with  so  much  satisfaction 
by  three  generations,  is  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful in  the  treatment  of  scrofula.  Give 
it  a  trial. 


Ik  Pllur  Mttbod  of  Buslniss  Wrltlnc 

PLUS 

Tie  Paliir  Mitbid  OrgiDizatioa 

marks  the  difference  between  uniformly  suc- 
cessful results  in  teaching  Penmanship  and 
indiflferent,  temporary  results.  Investigate  a 
sdiool  system  where  the  Palmer  Method  Plan 
has  reaily  been  followed.  You  will  want  the 
same  results  in  YOUR  schools.  A  postal 
card  of  inquiry  to  our  nearest  oflSce  is  the 
firet  step  in  the  right  direction.  Now  is  the 
time! 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 

New  York      Boston     Chicago      Philadelphia 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa        Portland.  Oregon 


PHOTOPLAYS  WANTED 


Kk  prices  paki. 

m  now.   Rex 


can  write   tbem.    We  show 
Box  176.  C-27.  Chicago. 


Aigument  at  this  distance 
might  be  unconvincing  —  but 
send  for  samples  of  Dixon's 
Beginners  No.  386  for  writ- 
ing in  the  first  grade,  and  be 
convinced  thereby. 

Made  By 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 

Establialied  1827 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


{Contmued  from  page  86) 

Q,^  Wliat  does  she  give  baby  s6  that  he  wiH 
^w  big  and  strong? 

Am.    Air,  water  and  food. 

Q:    What  kind? 

Ans.    Pure. 

0.  If  the  little  plant  and  the  little  baby 
did  not  have  air,  water  and  food,  what  would 
happen? 

An$,    They  would  not  grow. 

Q.  If  we  have  pure  air,  pure  water,  pure 
food,  what  will  we  grow  to  be? 

Ans.    Healthy. 

Q.    If  we  are  healthy,  how  will  we  look? 

Ans.    Beautiful. 

Q.  What  can  we  all  have  that  is  better  than 
money? 

Ans.    Health. 

0.    What  is  the  finest  treas\u*e  to  have? 

Ans.    Health. 

Plant 

Parts  of  plant  —  roots,  stem,  blossoms, 
leaves. 

Compare  with  a  healthy  child  —  feet,  body, 
head,  lungs,  trunk,  face. 

General  conversation  or  comparison  of  plant 
and  child  by  class. 

Aim 

To  see  the  beauty  of  the  plant  expressed  by 
the  blossoms. 

To  see  the  beauty  of  the  child  expressed  by 
the  face. 

A  beautiful  blossom  expresses  a  beautiful 
plant. 

A  beautiful  face  expresses  a  beautiful  body. 

Give  exercise  for  relaxation  whenever  needed 


WiWi  SCBOFOLA?    A  Hygiene  Lesson   I  HAHNEMANJl  HOSPfTill  llf  CHlto 


TRAINING-SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Accredited  by  SUte  Department  of  Registration  'nd  edvc£lofi . 

3yearcoarte  Practical  Expefieoce 


Applicants  must  meet  the  reqyireroenis  of  good  health, 
Of  age  (19-35).  good  fiwral  character,  having  twoyearSt 

lueatioQ  or  its  e^uivaknt 

Separate^  Home  for  Ifurses 


--.age  (19-35).  good  fiwral  cuatactci^,  w 

High  School  education  or  its  e^uivaknt 

_      _      ,         Separate  Home  for  Ifurses 

For  Catalog  and  application  blanks,  address 

Dr.   J.   C.    COBB.   2814    Ellis  Avenue.   Chicago. 


ILLINOIS     TRAIMNG 
SCHOOL    FOR     NURSES 

PoBoded  IMS       '■ 
Offers  a  broad  course  of  theory  and  practice  to 
women  interested  in  the  nursing  professio.i  and 
alhed  forms  of  public  service. 

Theoretical  instrurtion  e;(tended  in  accordance 
with  the  sundard  curriculum  for  Schoob  of  Nursing. 
«.E£*5*^i^  experience  in  Cook  County  Hospital, 
2400  beds,  under  supervision. 

Special  opportuiiitiof  offered  tothote 
who  qualify  in  8rd  year,  either  in 
Cook  Count/  Botpital  or  by  afiTUiation. 

Accreditw!  by  the  Illinois  State  I>epartment  of  Regirtra- 
tlon  and  feldueatlon.  ^ 

STV^f*  KWJUWKJITOTS:  Phydcal  fltncM;  a  High 
School  education  or  iti  educational  equivalent ;  mlninnin 
age,  20  years.    For  ftuther  infonnation,  addreae 

Illinois  Training  School  For  Narsea 
508  S.  Honofi  St..  B«"P"  ChJcaoo,  llilnalt 


Wanted — Men — Women 
$100  to  $150  a  Month 

All  teachers  should  try  the  coming  U.  S. 
Government  examinations.  1920  Census  re- 
quires thousands  of  clerks.  Thousands  of 
permanent,  life  positions  are  to  be  filled  at 
from  $1100  to  $1800;  have  short  hours  and 
annual  vacations,  with  fuU  pay.  Those  inter- 
ested should  write  ihunediately  to  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  0222,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedule  showing  all  examination  dates  and 
places  and  large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  open  and  giving  many  sample  ques- 
tions, which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

Accredited  by  Illinois  Stote  Department  of  Regutration 
and  Educauon.    Offers  a  three  year  course  in  nuisins  to 
women  between  19  and   35.      Minimum    educatiMiaL 
requirement,  two  years  High  School. 
For  information  address 

SupM-intandcnt  I4S  W.  Supwlor  SIrMt.  Clifeaao.  III. 


TRAININ8  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

THE  GRACE  HOSPITAL —  DETROIT 

Threc-yotf  course.  jEight-hour,day.  Registered  by  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Theoratical  and  practical  class  work 
throu^hoi^  Modem  nurses'  home;  includes  summei 
vacatioQ  home  for  nurses.  Minimum  entrance  i^uire- 
ment,  two  years'  High  School  irork  or  its  equivalent. 
For  free  catalog,  address  Superintendent  of  Nursea. 
®*2  ?2.'iP*t  ^"^  Hospital,  John  R.  Street 
•nd  Wlllla  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


i^^  FREE  CATALOG  g^£:tt5U:tivy,r^-jj.  I^^^t 

v^lri  ^'^^'"  f  1"  niartrm%ii4  ihb^Jc  wtlh  kdtS  ]««• 
1*^1 413 d  2  flfurH.  Od*  OF  twfj  cr-tian  vdam*] 
SJJT*r  F>Ub«,  aee  M..  f  2^  «Q  40S.    BtMzht^t 

BASTiAN  flflQB,  C0» 


Rwitatioiu.  DrUk. 


JUTS  SiwrfSC"lto»lo^    rw  .«.«,.   w,^— . 
Playa.  IkblMoz,  Spadal  Bntorteioments  for 

l..>*^l>1        X^b.^ L : 


■u4  Books, 


,^  Waatrd  Jckm. 

— ■  Books,  IUk»-Up  Goods, 
•e.  FvsnaffMandooeMkms. 


iM/^ 


, >old  !«.«-_ 

|l4k.Oold|7.W| 


g{0»  eharoM. 


of  Eocraved  Com  - 


CHAS.S.STIFFT 


MANUFACTURER 
UTILE  ROCK. ARK. 


Home  Study 

(28th  Year) 
Cowtt  (or  Hkfc.ScfcoelTo.ckft  of  Englisk.  Hutoty   Matbcnialics. 
ibjWnrtnd  Arts^  for  thoM  btaested  in  thrSdjTSGS 
ailqwlsaregiTenVycerritveadoKo.    AU  courscf^nundaS 


UHrdl)  Chicago.  Olinoia 


THE  FOURTH  EDITION  OF 

TEACHING  BOYS  AND  QIRLS  HOW  TO  STUDY 

By  P.  J.  ZUHMERS.  A.  M. 

SMCrintaodeat  ef  Schoola,  Multowoc.  WlaeoOfii 

IN  one  of  the  most  cXevet,  compact,  and  dearly  written 
books  ever  prmted  in  the  Engilshlan«iage  Supt.  Zimmcra 
h«f*£f  K***?*^^  l^^  ^^  ^^  "°^«  oPiMteuctio^l  discord, 
but  he  has  broujhthome  to  the  teacher  the  real  remedy  for  the 

ot.^i^';  ^*  °!5.^  °^  his. story  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
SSi^  ^w  "JP^Ij^to  his  own  system  of  schools  with  such 
fSJSt-  i^  Mamtowoc  has  become  a  Mecca  for  visiting 
teachers  and  supervisors  from  far  and  near.  * 

nfTS^^^i^^^Ji  ^**°^j^S.'^"'^?T^'>^  to  get  the  "meat"  out 
of  the  printed  page  and  discard  the  "ch  afP'  —  then  you  are^ 

^hLk"         *™^  ^"^  °^  ^**^  ^'^^'    Zitnmers  telU  hoTiS 

».v>?'K?Qh^c'*^^^*^2^P*«^-  Fourth  edition.  Introduc 
JiS«^  State  Superintendent  Gary  of  Wiscousin.  Price,  $.75; 
postrgc  .06;  discount  in  lots  of  one  dozen  or  over  to  schoob, 

THE  PARKER  COMPANY      ^  ""^  ^ 
2  South  Carroll  Street  Madisoo.  WlKOOSio 
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PRIMARY   EDUCATION    DIRECTORY 
OF  LEADING  TEACHERS'  AGENCIEb 

Could  the  teachers  throughout  the  country  be  informed 
as  to  the  great  force  exerted  by  teachers'  agencies  in  bet- 
tering their  conditions  by  bringing  the  school  boards  who 
are  willing  to  pay  larger  salaries  to  teachers  who  are  com- 
petent, they  would  hasten  to  enroll  with  a  good  agency 
and  get  in  line  for  promotion. 


Edmands 


THE 

EDUCATORS' 


Exchange 


101    TREMONT   STREET,    BOSTON 

Founded  in  1897,  by  a  School  Superintendent,  its  recommendations  give 

PERSONAL    Service  Worth  Paying  For.   manual  free 


TEACHERS,    PRINCIPALS,   SUPERINTENDENTS 

We  Can  Place  You  in  Better  Positions 
Write  us  TO-DAY  for  a  Free  Booklet,  "The  Road  to  Good  Positions." 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
Portland,  Ore.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chicago,  III.  Kansas  City,  Mo. . 

WM.  IfUFTEk,  A.  M.,  ManasT  ^^  Angelos.  Calif. 


KOC/<rMr/£ACH£RS 

/lOf^ry  EMPIRE  BLDG.  Di>.vf»  COLO 


OUR  SERVICE  IS  UNEXCELLED  —  OUR  SUCCESS  PHENOMENAL 

Tbe  LmrgeU  mad  Most  Widely  PmtroalMed  Teachers  Ageacy  la  the  West 

ENROLLMENT    FEE    NOT    NECESSARY 


Albert 


TEACHERS^ 
AGENCY 

34tli     YEAR 


25  E.  Jackson  Bid.,  Chicago 

Our  booklet  ''Teaching  as  a  Busi- 


NEW  YORK     .... 
DENVBR  .... 

SPOKANE         .... 

ADDRESS       ANY 


437  ^ 
Symes  Building 
Peyton  Building 

O   P   P   I   C   B 


ness"  with  timely  chapters  on  Peace 
Salariest  Prospects,  Critical  Letters 
of   Application,    etc.,    sent    FREE. 


6534   Western  Reference  Teachers  Wanted  I 

During  1918-19  we  received  official  requests  from  employers  in  forty-three  States  and  four 
foreign  countries  for  6534  teachers  for  Schools  and  Colleges  from  Kindergarten  to  University. 
OUR  EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  RECOMMENDING  ONLY  WHEN  ASKED  TO  DO  SO  BY 
EMPLOYERS  DIRECT.  This  b  why  OUR  MEMBERS  are  usually  chosen.  They  are 
wanted.  No  enrollment  fee  necessary.  If  vou  want  a  position  with  the  Progressive  Employers 
who  depend  upon  our  Professional  Service  for  teachers  you  must  use  the  same  service  they  use. 

THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND  ASSOCIATION,  387  Journal  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  YATES-FISHER  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:   Paul  Yates*  624  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Cliicago 
WESTERN  OFFICE:  John  D.  Stout,  911  Broadway  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon 
SOUTHERN  OFFICE:    H.  D.  Yates,  Statilman  Bldg.,  Nashville.  Tennessee 
An  up  to  date  BastMii  Agency  for  teachers.    Try  It. 


MINNEAPOLIS  I^o'^gVf^? 

NEEDS  TEACHERS  RIGHT  NOW 
for  calls  from  all  parts  of  the  Northwest 

NO    ADVANCED    FEE 


306  FOURTEENTH  AVENUE.  S.  E. 


REQUIRED 

MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 


Thurston  Teachers' Agency 

Has  been  placing  teachers  in  every  section  of  the  country  for  the 
past  28  years.     Write  for  our  free  booklet — ''How  TO  Apply'' 

c.M.McDANiEL^Mgr.  ^I'so^^::^^;^^^:;-:-;:^^::;;  Chicago,  ill. 


coatlaaea  oa  OppeMe  t'mge 


The  Pied  Piper 

(jCotUimted  from  page  101) 
There  was  a  rustling    that    seemed    like  a 

buetling 
Of  merry  crowds  justling  at   pitching    and 

hustling; 
Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clat- 
tering, 
IJttle   hands   clapping    and    little    tongues 

clattering, 
And,  like  fowls  in  a  farm-yard  when  barley  is 

scattering^ 
Oirt  came  the  children  running. 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls,  . 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 
And  ^arkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls, 
Trippmg  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 
The    wonderful   music    with     shouting    and 
laughter; 

3    Dramatic  dance.     Piper  leading 

the  children. 

IV  Conclusion.  The  conclusion,  whick 
has  given  rise  to  the  adage,  ''Al- 
ways remember  to  pay  the  piper," 
may  be  recited  by  die  narrator, 
or  the  lesson  may  end  with  the 
dramatic  dance.    Conclusion : 

So,  Willy,  let  me  and  you  be  wipers 

Of  scores  out  with  all  men — especially  pipers! 

And,  whether  they  pipe  us  free  from  rats  or 

from  mice, 
If  we  promised  them  aught,  let  us  keep  our 

promise! 

Directions  for  The  Shepherdess 

(See  Music  on  page  87.) 
First  Verse 

1  Handi    loosely  clasped    at    waist, 
lean  forward  smiling. 

2  Point  and  look  upward}. 

Second  Verse 

3  Finger  on  lip. 

4  Move  feet  as  though  walking  very 
slowly. 

5  Action  of    opening    a    door  wide. 

6  Point  upwards. 

Third  Verse 

7  Point  downwards,  moving    fingers 
levelly  from  left  to  right. 

K    Same  as   4,  but   droop   head    and 
arms. 

Fourth  Verse 

9    Look  over  left  shoulder. 

10  Look  down  at  crossed  arms,  as 
though  carrying  a  lamb. 

Fifth  Verse 

11  Drop  head  on  right  arm  as  though 
asleep,  shut  eyes. 

12  Move  hand  upwards  from  waist- 
level  to  head. 

13  Move  hand  across  very  slowly 
above  head,  looking  up,  from  left  to 
right. 

14  S.ime  as  4. 


YOUR  EYES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVING  CAR£ 
ttuo  your  Teeth,  And  with  as  mucfa  RsraUfity.  Don't 
let  your  Eyes  grow  doll  and  lutteriev,  £ecp  them  lubri- 
cated. Sioce  tbe  Moving  Pictures  came,  it  has  beoooM  a 
custom  among  the  better  dasB  of  men  and  women  to  wm 
home  after  the  show  and  right  away  Murine  their  ^y». 
Two  drops  to  test,  refresh  and  deanse.  TboM  weniiaf 
gluses— or  who  use  their  eyes  constantly— wiO  6na 
great  relief  in  Murine  appUcatioos. 

U  the  School-room  Eyes  aie  Irritated  by  Chalk  Doit* 
and  Bye  Strafai  Induced  bv  Faulty  Systems  ol  Lkhtinc. 
Apply  Murine  to  School  Chlldren'ii  Eyes  to  ReMoce 
Normal  Conditions.  Murine  does  not  smart — b  soot^ 
ng  in  its  action.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co., 
Sends  Book  of  Eye  Free  on  request.    Your  1 


d"^ 
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Art  Appreciation 

{Continued  from  page  88) 
little  bridges,  up  the  hills,  past  the  great  oak 
forests,  to  visit  them  in  their  own  quaint 
homes! 

The  Story  of  the  ArtUt 

The  artist  who  painted  "A  Primary  School 
in  Brittany"  was  named  Jean  GeoflFroy  (zhon 
2ho'frwa).  He  is  still  li\dng  in  a  little  village 
in  Brittany,  France,  near  the  little  school  pic- 
tured in  so  many  of  his  paintings.  He  is  very 
fond  of  children,  painting  many  pictures  of 
them  and  counting  them  among  his  best 
friends.  It  is  his  especial  deUght  to  paint 
pictures  of  the  poor  but  hard-working  fisher 
folk  or  peasants  in  this  little  village.  His 
pictures  always  tell  a  story,  often  so  plainly 
they  hardly  need  a  title. 

The  original  of  this  oil  painting  is  privately 
owned. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
•  National  League  of  Compulsory  Education 
Officials  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  on 
December  3, 4,  5,  6, 1919,  Charles  A  Mac- 
Call,  of  Newark,  the  President,  being  in 
the  chair. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  an  in- 
spiring address  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Conunissioner  of  Education. 

Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  John  W.  Davis, 
Director  of  Attendance.  New  York  City, 
Mrs,  Helen  T.  Wooley,  of  Cincinnati, 
W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Arthur  F.  Lederle, 
of  Detroit,  Henry  J.  Gideon,  of  Phila- 
delphia, James  D.  Sullivan,  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  Mrs. 
Cora  M.  Bain,  of  Miami,  Florida. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Gideon,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 


Warm  Your  Blood 

Some  people,  for  all  their  wraps,  are  a-cold 
whenever  they  are  out-of-doors,  even  in  normal 
winter  weather. 

It  is  plain  that  they  need  the  warmth  there 
is  in  pure,  rich,  red  blood.  They  could  he  told 
by  many  people,  from  experience,  that  to  have 
this  good  blood  they  should  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.  This  great  medicine  has  really 
made  it  possible  for  many  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  to  enjoy  cold  weather  and  resist 
the  attacks  of  disease.  It  gives  the  right  kind 
of  warmth,  stimulates  and  strengthens  at  the 
same  time.  4 


Teachers  Wanted 
$100  to  $150    a  Month 

All  teachers  should  try  the  Spring  U.  S. 
Government  examinations.  1920  Census  re- 
quires thousands  of  clerks  within  a  few  months. 
Thousands  of  permanent,  life  positions  are  to 
he  filled  at  from  $1100  to  $1800;  have  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations,  with  full  pay. 
Those  interested  should  write  immediately  to 
FiankHn  Institute,.  Dept.  O220,  Rochester, 
X.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all  examination 
dates  and  places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  open  and  giving  many 
sample  ezammation  questions,  which  will  be 
«ent  free  of  charge. 


Adtms-Smith  Teaehers  Ageney 

.  1 .       122s.  Michigmn  At*.  Chicago 

^>^  As  recent  city  raperinteodeata. 

we  know  school  emplorera  and 
their  needs.  We  slso  hare  broad 
atqnalntance  among  teachers. 
Both  will  receire  personal  and 
discriminating  service.  Mgru 
GwmrdT.  Smith,  J.  Ptrur  Admmt 


(Coaiiaued  from  Page  Opposite) 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION  DIRECTORY 
OF  LEADING  TEAQHERS' AGENCIES 

The  teachers*  agency  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  institi^tion. 
Some  of  the  very  best  and  very  successful  educators 
in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools  have 
been    put     there     by     means    of     teachers'    agencies. 


WESTERN 


Teachers  holding  four  year  High  School  Course,  one  year  Sute  Normal,  salaries  $90  to  $100  per 

TFlpllPnAp    month.    Engagements  commencing  October,  November  and  January  continue  till  July  Ist. 

ILAullbllO      Engagements  commencing  Februaiv.  March,  April  and  May  continue  till  Chxistmas.    Write 

milirill         to-day  for  particulars.     Sute  qualincations. 

DUHtAU  xfcrxzo-zo-xi 


THE 
WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 


CLINE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

Has  Hundreds   of  Calls  For  Rural,  Grade,  High  School  and 
G)llege  Teachers.    Salaries 
High,    Enroll  Free 


WRITE  US  NOW 


PRIMARY  AND  RURAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  WANTED! 

Our  Employinent  Department  has  a  great  demand  for  Primary  and  Rural  School 
Teachers  of  all  kinds,  at  salaries  up  to  $1500,  and  for  supervisors  at  larger  salaries.  Manv  of 
these  teachers  are  wanted  for  emergency  vacancies,  and  some  of  them  are  for  next  September. 
Through  our  affiliated  interests  we  cover  the  entire  country.  Whether  available  (East,  West, 
North,  South)  now  or  not  until  next  fall,  come  to  the  Bureau  ofiFering  the  largest  opportunities. 

Our  endeavor  is  to  render  service  of  every  kind  to  teachers.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


AMERICAN    EDUCATIONAL   SERVICE 

850,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


BUREAU 


FREE  REGISTRATION 

r^  ¥    A  n  If    TEACHERS 
V^JLii^Alm   AGENCY 

EVERY  Office  WORKS  for  Every  Registrant 
No  Advance  Fee — ^We  Take  the  Risk 


CHICAGO 

64  East  Van  Buren  Street 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

N.  Y.  Life  Building 


NEW  YORK 

Flatiron  Building    ^ 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Globe  Building 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

110-112  £.  Lexington  Street 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


MR.  A.  P.  GODDARD, 
Who  Is  Searchln|{  for  Teachers 

A  RE  you  satisfied  with  your  present  position?    Would  a  more 
***■  congenial  atmosphere,  in  a  more  progressive  school  system 
please  you  better?    Especially  if  tne  salary  were  larger  so  as 
to  help  you  meet  the  High  Cost  of  Living? 

I  am  searching  for  teachers.  I  have  many  good  openings 
waiting.  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  locate  you  in  exactly  what  you 
want.  No  interference  with  your  own  efforts  to  locate  a 
place.  The  small  fee  is  usually  offset  by  the  increased  salary 
secured  for  you. 

Write  for  booklet:  "Bettys  Awakening."    It's  free. 

A.  P.  OODDARD,  Pres.  Edocators-Atfency.   I4a8  Y.  M.  CU  .  CmCAOO 


An  agency  is  your  medium  for  a  better  salary.    Take  advantage  of  it. 


EUROPEAN    TOURS 

Miss  Mary  E.  FitzGerald  148  N.  Homphroy  ATenac  Omk  Park,  111. 

Will  resume  her  European  Toon.      Sails  via  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Line,  lat^nj[une.    Returns  early  in 
September.    Visits  England,  Fnuice  (battlefields),  Belgium,  Switariand.  Italy.  tOO^  i^^ 

COST    $756.  ^        REFERENCES    GIVl^ 
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Cultivate 

Your 

Beauty 


You    c-kf.         ■■  >Muthl'ul 

appcar.irn      •  •  ;"  .   .rn-T^txion, 

bfows  and  bshe^,  graceluJ  netk 
and  chin.  luTidant  Juiir,  attrtu::' 
tivftli:vndi,  comfartiblc  ^^^eL  You 
can  retriovi*  wrinkles.  line?,  pim- 
ples, bLickbcads,  stren^bcn  sanf- 
eiDK  faciaJ  rauscfc;i— aiJ  throu|!;h  JoUowing  our  simi^k 
dLreOioas,  Thousiinrls  lnvc  done  sfl.  No  drugs,  no  ^v^aic 
of  time,  no  biz  txpeasc  aod  qukk  nsulia.  J^tr-.i  fnr 
lateji  tr«  bcKjklet  containing  many  beauty  bantii  ancj 
aU  about  the  wandcrful  work  occom  fjBshed  hy  iht 
QRACE  AIILD9ED  CULTURE  COLRSE 
Dcpt*  19  624  South  Mkhigaii  Ave^Chkijo,  111. 
(A  liFii fti  h  ijf  Su T.I R « 1  roi:?4^>/r Vsr  TT''*>f t } 


Printary  Education,  February.  IQBO 


Teachers  and   Bees 


Have  you  read  Maeterlinck's  "Life  of  the 
Bee*'?  It's  wonderful — but  no  more  so  than 
the  handsome  income  you  can  earn  by  keep- 
ing bees.  It  costs  very  little  to  start.  It's 
all  in  knowing  how.  We  can 
teach  you  out  of  our  50  years'  ex- 
perience. Begin  today  by  writing 
us  if  yott  have  ever  kept  bees.  We 
will  then  send  you  our  handsome 
free  booklet,  ''Bees  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit."  It's  replete  with  beekeeping  in- 
formation. 


1h 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
402  Main  StrMt  Medina,  Ohio 


"BATIK" 

A  New  Book  on  ThU  Interesting 

New  Craft 

The  whole  country  is  interested  in  the 
Oriental  art  known  as  "Batik."  For  two 
thousand  years  the  Javanese  women  have 
been  painting  their  gowns,  scarfs,  and  other 
textile  articles  in  beautiful  designs  and  brilliant 
colors. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  practical 
working  manual  giving  instructions  for  making 
"Batik."  For  this  reason  Art  workers  and 
Art  teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  vplimie  entitled  "  First  Lessons 
in  Batik,"  by  Mary  C.  Scovel,  formerly  prin- 
cipal of  the  Handicraft  Guild  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  which  is  to  be  published  shortly 
by  The  Prang  Company.  The  book  will 
contain  several  chapters  on  the  history  of 
"Batik,"  but  the  body  of  the  book  will  be 
devoted  to  detailed  instructions  for  all  kinds 
of  "Batik"  work  with  specific  problems,  such 
as  the  making  of  blouses,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs, 
table  throws,  draperies,  etc.  The  book  will 
be  profusely  illustrated  with  drawings,  showing 
the  handling  of  the  frame,  the  molten  wax 
and  the  dyes,  as  well  as  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  "Batik"  work  by  both  Javanese  and 
American  artists. 

This  volume  promises  to  answer  questions, 
"What  is  Batik?"  and  "How  to  Make  Batik." 
It  is  stated  that  it  does  not  require  a  great 
technical  ability  to  produce  very  beautiful 
"Batik"  work,  if  one  follows  the  directions 
carefully.  Pubb'shed  by  Prang  &  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 


GOTO  EUROPE  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

Organizers  of  small  parties  wanted.    Univer- 
sity Tours,  Box  M426,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


European  Tours  .         .    "^\ 

Miss  FitzGerald  says  her  success  as  a. 
European  conductor  is  due  to  the  friends  shef 
made  when  a  contributor  to  Popular  Edu- 
cator and  Primary  Education.  Subscribers 
from  Maine  to  California  have  furnished  a 
large  part  of  her  traveling  family. 

Her  itineraries  are  planned  to  insure  the 
greatest  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  traveler. 

No  walking  from  point  to  point  of  interest, 
however  short  the  distance,  is  done  by  her 
parties. 

No  hit-or-miss  meals.  Good  food  eaten 
regularly  and  good  beds  make  happy  travelers 
and  to  make  happy  travelers  is  her  chief  aim. 

Mrs.  Eva  Kellogg,  formerly  editor  of 
Primary  Education,  said  of  her: 

"People  are  bom  not  made  who  know  how 
to  take  you  on  a  summer  trip.  Miss  Fitz- 
Gerald is  a  natural  leader." 


Annual  Meeting 

The  School  Garden  Association  of 
America  holds  its  annual  meeting  all  day 
Monday,  February  23,  1920,  in  the  Lattice- 
Room  of  the  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  All  teachers  interested  in  school 
supervised  gardening  should  attend. 

Anyone  interested  in  this  Association 
may  become  a  member  by  paying  the 
annual  membership  fee  of  $1.00  to  the 
Secretary,  E.  F.  Murphy.  Richmond,  Ind, 


Blackboard  Stencils  for  Special  Days 

In  using  these  stencUs  you  merely  place  the  stencil  against 
the  blackboard  and  rub  your  ordinary  blackboard  eraser  over 
it,  and  the  outline  appears  on  the  blackboard  so  you  can 
readily  and  easily  fill  in  the  lines  as  much  heavier  as  you  wish. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

Prlctt,  20  Mnta  ^ach.    Sise  24  x  36 

"New  Year  Welcome"  (Angcb) 
"Welcome"  (large  fancy  letters) 
"Hf  ppy  New  Year  to  you  all." 

UNGOLN  STENOLS 

Portrait  of  Lincoln,  10  cents. 
Laxse  Portrait  of  Lincoln,  15  cents. 
Lincoln,  the  Railsplitter,  15  cents. 
Log  Cabin,  15  cents. 
Statue  of  Lincoln,  15  cents. 
Boyhood  of  Lincoln,  15  cents. ' 

HIAWATHA  STENaiiS 

18  X  23  inchas.  Prica,  75  canta  par  sat 

Wigwam  Red  Deer- 

Hiawatha  in  Cradle  Hiawatha 

Minnehaha  Ndcomis 

Forest  Scene  Hiawatha  Fishing 

24  X  36  indies  24  x  36  inches 

ROLLS  OF  HONOR 

Prica.  15  cants  aach»  6  for  75  cants 

No.  1.  tJ.  S.  Coat-of  Arms.  Na  2.  Storks  with 
Scroll  and  Flowers.  No.  3.  Laurel  Wreath  Pattern. 
No.  4.  Scroll  and  Birds  with  Gothic  Letters.  No.  5. 
Word  "Meritorious"  with  Scroll 


SPEOAL  BORDER   DECORATIONS 

Prica,  15  csnts  aach,  6  for  75  cants 

No.  1.  Holly  Leaves  and  Berries.  No.  2.  Ivy  Leaf 
Pattern.  No.  3.  Oak  Leaves  and  Acorns.  No.  4. 
Dogwood  Leaves  and  Blossoms.  Na  5.  Antbemion 
Pattern.  No.  6.  Blackberry  Pattern  No,  7.  Grape 
Vine  Pattern.    No.  8.    Olive  Branch  Pattern. 

WASHINGTON  STfiNOLS 

Portrait  of  Washington,  10  cents. 

Portrait  of  Martha  Washington,  20  cents. 
Large  Portrait  of  Washington,  20  cents. 
Large  Washington  on  Horseback,  20  cenU. 
Mount  Vernon,  15  cents. 

Washington  and  His  Mother,  15  cents. 
Washmgton  Crossing  the  Delaware,  15  cents 

PATRIOTIC  SUBJECTS 

U.  S.  Flag,  10  cenU.  Large  Spread  Eagle  with 
National  Emblem,  venr  handsome,  24  x  36,  price, 
20  cents.  Liberty  Bell,  10  cents.  Washington  on 
Horseback,  10  cents. 

Extra  large  portrait  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant, 
Longfellow  and  Columbus,  price,  20  cents  each. 


Dare  to  be  true;  nothing  can 

need  a  lie; 
A  fault  which  needs  it  mosf, 

grows  two  thereby. 

— George  Herbert 


The  above  U  ONE  of  the 

106  MEMORY  GEMS 


For  Primary  Grades 
contained  in  the  set  of 

Easy  Memory  Gems 

For  Little  Folks 


STENCIL    MAPS 

Thoe  maps  ^l^^J?'^'  ^.^  ^  inches,  showing^e  Latitude  and  Longitude,Jocation  of^the  principal 


Mountains,  ~  Lakes,    iQvers, 

1  Eastern  Hembphere 

2  Western  Hemiapbere 

3  North  America 

4  South  America 

5  Europe 

6  Asia 

7  Africa 

8  Australia 


Cities   and    Political    Divisions. 

9  British  Isles 

10  West  Indies 

11  United  States 

12  New  England  States. 

13  Middle  Atlantic  Sutes 

14  Southern  States,  E.  Division 

15  Southern  Sutes,  W.  Division 

16  Central  Sutes,  £.  Division 


Prica  of  sach,  20  cants,  6  for   $1.1 

17  Central  States,  W.  Division 

18  Pacific  States  and  Territories 

19  Boston  Harbor 

20  Massachusetts 

21  Canada 

22  Palestine 

23  Map  showing  acquisition  of  Terri- 
tory to  tne  Thirteen  Original 
States,  when  acquired  and  how. 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Thirty  Manila  Cards,  size  three  by  four 
inches,  encased  in  attractive  cloth-covered 
box — selections  from  the  following  authors^ 


Shaw 
Kncoln 
Alice  Cary 
Mann 
Samuel  Butler 


James  Montgomery 
Ella  W.  V"*-  - 


A.  A.  Procter 

Hale 

Pope 

Longfellow 

Mrs.  Amelia  Ooie 

J.G.Whiftier 

Fn 


.Wilcox  Frances  Osgood 

Watts  AUerton 

Phoebe  Cary  Kingsley 

Colendge  Lowell 

and  many  others. 

Full    SmU  Price,  30    cents,   Postpfticf 


EDUCJilONAL  PUBLiSHINe  COMPANf 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


TEACHERS'     SOUVENIRS 

An  tppropriatt  gift  to  puplh  at  eloM  of  lehool.    Samplts  frao 

Seibert  Pt|r»  Co.,  Box  209,  Dover,  Ohio 


THIS  NOVA-TONC 
TALKING  MACHINK 


nomofeortocMoutof  ord«r. 

NprodDDor,  «nJoym«it  for  all.  8aOl2^ 
bozM  U«afb«>.Mo*«  Baitm  snak  for 


■Pdttyiaadifawto 


^3 


Wi^mM 


iSn 


^1^ 


%m% 


m 
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Bradley's  Straight-Line  Picture 
Cut-Outs 

Combining  Paper  Cutting,  Coloring  and  Con- 
struction Busy  Work 

Boy  Blue,  Simple  Simon,  Jack  and  Jill,  Alice  of 
'*  Wonderland"  fame  and  her  friends,  The  Gryphon, 
The  Dodo  and  other  characters  beloved  by  children  — 
all  with  movable  arms,  legs  and  heads  —  are  made 
from  these  Cut-Outs. 

Six  Different  Sets 
No.  8212.     Fairy  Tale 
No.  8213.     The  Family 
No.  8214.     Alice  in  Wonderland 
No.  8215.     Mother  Goose 
No.  8216.     Toyland. 
No.  8300.     Playtime  Circus 

Twelve  Cut-Outs  to  a  Set. 

Price,  each  set,  $0.25;   Postage,  $0.06. 

When  ordering,  state  series  wanted. 

Bradley's  Phonetic  Desk  Card 

8291.    Desifijned    for    review    work    in    phonetics. 

The  teacher  can  determine  at  a  glance  the  individual 

child's  knowledge  of  phonetics  by  noting  the  residts 

of  his  efforts  to  make  complete  words  on  this  card. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.20;  mailing  weight,  7  oz 

Economo  Word  Builder  No.  1 

8271.  A  new,  large  type  word  builder.  Printed 
on  high-grade  tag  stock.  Extra  strong  box  to  with- 
stand the  constant  handling  and  hard  usage  to  which 
the  "builder"  box  is  subjected.  Contains  an  extra 
large  quantity  of  tablets. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.20;  mailing  weight,  7  oz. 

Embeco  Sentence  Builder 

8011.  A  selection  of  words  for  expression  sentence 
building,  printed  on  heavy  manila  tablets,  in  large 
type,  with  each  word  duplicated  in  medial  script  on 
the  reverse  side.  When  properly  put  together  the 
words  form  the  first  basal  story  in  Book  I,  "Progressive 
Road  in  Reading." 

Price,  per  box,  $0.15;  mailing  weight,  6  oz. 


Poster  Patterns 

By  Lula  Maud  Chance 

8210.  This  poster  work  provides  interesting  occu- 
pation lessons  through  which  the  child's  mind  is 
receiving  information  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
hand  and  eye  are  being  trained.  The  posters  are 
designed  to  illustrate  the  subject-matter  of  Chance's 
"Little  Folks  in  Many  Lands,"  and  by  their  use  the 
child  becomes  familiar  with  children  of  many  race 
types  and  develops  an  interest  in  people  of  other 
countries.  Eight  plates,  sixe  9  x  12,  in  artistic  port- 
folio. 

Price,  per  set,  $0.35;  mailing  weight,  8  oz. 

Embeco  Perception  Cards  for  Number 

8290.  Made  in  the  form  of  dominoes.  Strong 
manila  cards  size  65  x  10  inches;  domino  dots  printed 
in  dark  green  ink,  one  inch  in  diameter.  Twenty- 
four  cards,  containing  all  number  combinations  from 
1  to  10.    In  a  durable  box. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.60;  mailing  weight,  lib.  3oz 

Economo  Number  Builder  No.  1  ^ 

8281.  Printed  on  heavy  manila  tag  stock,  with  large 
nimiefals  in  bold  type.  It  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  munerals  from  1  to  10  and  supply  of  mathematical 
denominations.  Strong  box.  An  exceptionally  fine 
builder.      Price,  per  box,  S0.20;  mailing  weight,  7  oz. 

Bradley's  Number  Work  for  Beginners 

8265.  A  imique  number  matching  device  including 
a  card  on  the  edge  of  which  square  notches  are  cut, 
the  sections  between  the  notches  bearing  answers  to 
problems  printed  on  small  tablets,  which  fit  into 
the  notched  squares.  By  reversing  the  card,  the 
pupil  has  the  answer  to  each  problem. 

All  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division 
and  factoring  combinations  from  one  to  ten,  are 
provided  for.    Put  up  in  a  durable  box. 

Price,  $0.20;   mailing  weight,  ')  oz. 


The  Bradley  Catalogue  contains  144  pages  of  vital  interest  to  every  teacher.     A  post. 

card  request  will  place  a  copy  on  your  desk. 


r^fOiL'®^  1I®£®        OSMgS^S^  ©mME3glMmS)b  l^^i^^^ 


liases 


OmMOmHJCCKi 


K.\NSAS  school  teacher  uses  the  morning  mil- 
call  as  part  of  ihc  daily  dental  hygiene  leasoo. 


Each  child  is  given  a  snrnll  calciidar,  which  h 
In  hh  desk  or  on  one  ctinitr. 


kept 


The  teacher  cai!s  for  thost-^  viho  brushed  their  ueth 
and  as  hmitis  are  roistHl,  each  child  checks  the  dale. 
Those  who  did  not  brush  Iheir  teeth  mark  ji  dpber 
around  the  calendar  figure  fur  the  day. 


Free  Educational  Material 
To  Help  You  Teach 
"Good  Teeth -Good  Health" 


•T*HAI^  the  lirst  step  of  habit  formiDg  should 
I    be  pleasant  and    impressive  is  an  accepted 
leaching  axiom. 

Send  for  free  trial  lubes  of  Colgate  *s  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream  for  your  pupils  —  then  with  a 
new  game,  such  as  tjie  morning  calendar 
record,  you  can  add  fresh  interest  to  the  daily 
hygiene  bason. 

Ask  for  a  supply  of  Colgate  Classroom  Helps 
(sent  \vitho\ji  charge  with  ihe  free  tubes)  to 
sustain  an  impressive  interest  in  the  *' Habit  for 
Health''  —  the  habit   of   regular   tooth-brushing. 


Colgate  Classroom  Helps 
Sent  Without  Charge 

The  Colgate  Eduaitional  Material  is  freely 
offered  you  as  a  teacher.  Educators  wTite  en- 
thusiastically  about    these   helps,   as    shown    by 


the  following  letter  which  is  one  of  thousands: 

'*You  are  certainly  doing  a  j^ood  deal  toward  the* 
pTOmouoii  of  more  sanita^  conditions  in  out 
schools  and  deacr^^e  the  support  and  co-ope  ml  ion 
of  every  Superintendent^  Principal  and  Teacher 
in  ihia  couniT>".  I  thank  you  for  the  resuUi>  5w> 
plainly  se^sn  in  my  school/' 

{Name  of  ti-riier  on  request.) 

Vou,  too,  w^ill  get  many  helpful  ideas  from 
these  Colgate  Aids  to  awaken  Tie%v  response  to 
work-a*day  hygiene  lessons. 

Send  for  Colgate 

Educational  Material  —  see  Coupon 

The  following  material  is  sent  you  without 
charge;  Free  trial  tubes  of  Colgate's  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream,  Remmder  Cards  for  your  pupils 
(instructive  home  reminders  to  brush  the 
teeth)  with  teacher  booklets  and  other  prac- 
tical suggestions  to  aid  you  bi  leaching  the 
need  of  proper  dental  care. 


Sih-x  the  prifbifm    &t  etUtv- 
f  at  ion  t^jftti      Ihe     ta  u  pirn , 


Ca1f*t«  &Co*,  D«pt.  so,  199  Fulton  St.,  N.Y 

I   am  A  leachtT  in  the.    . .  .  !><;bcH.ilT 

Disuict  No having  in  my  "iin"Ci  rlnifni- 

fizholiLre. 

Will  yoM  pka^e  send  tnc,  Irev  ai  Cbiitjrc  Kir  4*:hi)ul  work 
anly,  triaJ  tube*  amd  reminder  csj-iis  lor  ajl  iny  i/choUrs.* 
You  muy  rtfef  ti>   u\iiiiie  ol  Sell  t^A    SuiJcri(U<?nd»nl   uT 

mtmhet  of  Scbool  Bchtrvl/ - ,  .  -  - 

N^mcr  ,,.,,,.,♦  . 

TowB  .,,,  Pof'Ulatloll        I 

County..       --,,,.,,..»..* State,-,      .«.. 

(H  Lherc  is  no  E^prrs*    I  Wit  if  in  yeur    Itiwn    write   herv: 
acctirate  exptt^  stlippii]^  ckidrcss) 

rThi5  oiler  gGPCui  unly  ia  U-  S.  A..i 


1.  i.  -  i-uje  ot  our  EdbLcaUoooJ  Dcp^rtmcot  tint  tb&e 
CaigUt  LiissJwiii  iltlii=4  wau  tn:  ^ii  to  m  individuaj 

actqAlly  in  chamn  ot    a  ds*i  MC  entitled  «a   supplio. 
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THE  GREATER  OPPORTUNITY— 

SALESMANSHIP! 

If  you  are  interested  in  dollars  and  cents — tnore  of  them,  salesmanship  and 
the  North  Ridge  line  of  staple  goods  should  appeal  to  you.  Here  are  a  lew  of 
the  possibiBties  in  the  great  North  Ridge  line: 

Friction  Shower-Bath-Shampoo  Outfit 
Set  of  Eight  Auto-Cleantiiflr  Brushes 
Individual  Hair  Brush  Service  for  Barbers 
Full  Line  for  General  Office  Use 
Sanitary  Cleaning  Equipment  for  Hospitals 
Brushes  for  Every  Use  in  the  Home 
Complete  Sets  for  Lady's  Dressing  Table 

Teachers  are  now  being  enrolled  for  crew  work  through  the  vacation  period. 
A  limited  number  who  have  had  good  experience  selling  direct  to  the  consumer, 
and  in  the  direction  of  crews,  can  be  us^.  Our  plans  for  expansion  are  large, 
and  we  shall  have  good  steady  positions  for  those  who  demonstrate  their  ability. 

We  are  especially  anziout  to  hear  from  people 
with  sales  ability  if  they  seek  a  steady  pesitioii. 

NORTH  RIDGE  BRU5H  CO., 
348  CLARK  STREET  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


WANTED 


Women    Teachersji 
For  Summer  Work "! 


salary 


Would  You  Like  to  Travel  All  Summer  Long— with  a 
to  start  and  all  railway  fare  paid? 

One  of  the  country's  old  and  well  established  business  houses,  with 


nstkm  wide  ornnization,  will  have  openings  for  at  least  twenty  women  teachers  this  Spring  and 
Sammer.    Work  is  of  a  school  nature  and  offers  sood  business  tndninir. 
in  our  regular  sales  organization  and  are  iMiyinir 


These  positions  are 


$150  to  $400  a  Month 


PositSoiM  win  be  lined  fai  the  ottl«ai»plieati<mi  an  raodred.  with  prafowiee  to  those  of  hisbestqa^  •) 

tioos  who  esn  start  earliflst  and  work  longwt.     Give  ase,  education  and  ezperianea  in  jour  ftaet  lettar.     V 

o'AddressI)qitP,F.LCOIIPTONftCO.,S8LWasliiiigtonSt,CI^^ 


i'UROPEAN    TOURS 

Miss  Mary  E.  FitsGerald  14S  N.  Humphrey  Amam  Oak  Park,  III. 

Wni  resume  her  European  Touii.      Saib  via  Csnsdian  Psdfic  Steamship  line,  lets  ia  June.    Returns  early  in 
VSte  Eatkmi,  fkaass  (bsltkM^  Mtfam.  «iiteKlu4  Qtrmav,  «r  Bivism,  Ita|r. 


The  Schoolhouse  Stands  by  the 
Hag 

Ye  who  love  the  Republic,  remember  the  claim 
Ye  owe  to  her  fortunes,  ye  owe  to  her  name. 
To  her  years  of  prosperity  past  and  in  store, 
A  hundred  behind  you,  a  thousand  before. 
Tis  the  schoolhouse  that  stands  by  the  flag. 

Let  the  nation  stand  by  the  school; 
lis  the  school-bell  that  rings  for  our  Liberty 

old, 
Tis  the  school-boy  whose  ballot  shall  rule. 
The  blue  arch  above  us  is  Liberty's  dome, 
The  green  field  beneath  us  Equality's  home, 
But  the  schoolroom    to-day  is  Humanity  *s 

friend  — 
Let  the  people  the  flag  and  the  schoolhouse 

defend. 
Tis  the  schoolhouse  that  stands  by  the  flag, 

Let  the  nation  stand  by  the  school; 
Tia  the  school-bell  that  rings  for  our  Liberty 

old, 
Tis  the  school-boy  whose  ballot  shall  rule. 
—  H.  Butterwarth 


To  a  Dandelion  in  Hawaii 

How  came  you  herf,  my  precious  dande- 
lion? 
I  saw  you  last  in  vifw  of  Vermont'^  hills. 
Where  cowslips  border  springs  ana  rills, 
And  buttercups  all  richly  golden,  too, 
Smile  at  the  stm  and  drink  the  dew! 

Like  meecing  far  from  home  some  well- 
known  friend. 
Your  dear,  familiar  face  gladdens  my  heart 
And  bids  reluctant  teardrops  start; 
I  had  not  thought  to  see  you  here  so  far 
fYom  home,  my  boimie,  gold- washed  star! 

In  boyhood  days  we  picked  your  stem  of 

seeds, 
Telling  our  ages  or  the  time  of  day 
By  blowing  all  we  could  away. 
Counting  those  left,  for  hours  or  years, 

and  so 
Finding  how  old  we  were,  and  when  to  go! 

So  now  again  I  pluck  your  ripened  stalk. 
Whose  seeds  refuse  to  drop,  blow  as  I  will. 
Have  they  forgot  their  cunning  —  I,  my 

skill  — 
Or  are  years  gone  beyond  recall, 
Marked  by  the  seeds  which  do  not  fall? 

Whether  'tis  so  or  not,  I  love  you  well. 
Flower  of  my  homeland  in  this  distant 

clime; 
This  glimpse  has  bridged  the  hurrying 

stream  of  time. 
Joining  together  now  and  then  — 
The  present  with  the  days  when  I  was  ten. 
— £.  5.  Goodhue 


DRESS 


LESSONS 


DESIGNING 

Women — Girls — 15  or  over,  can  easily  learn 
Dress  Designing  dur'ng  their  spare  moments  in 

10  WEEKS. 
Dress  Designers  frequently  earn  $40  !•  $100 
A  WEEK.     W«rk  f  ascinaliiig.    Send  cou- 
pon immediately  for  FREE  SAMPLE  LES- 
SONS.   The  supply  will  not  last  bng. 


COUPON 

MaUto 

FRANKUN  INSTITUTE 

Dept   P859         lUchester,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  absolutely  free,  book  containing  ssmple 
in  DR£SS  DESIGNING  as  Uughtia  lb  weeka. 


spare  times. 


digitized  by 


^(JO^jg 
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New  Educational  Seat  Work 

All  of  thb  Mat  WQck  is  printed  on  a  good  quality  of  index  bristol.  It  is  large  and 
dear,  making  it.eanr  for  children  to  handle.  Each  set  is  in  a  large,  strong  envelope 
with  suflSdoit  smaller  envelopes,  "   '^ 


material. 


.v»%  «.«.««.  vu.<^«/K».  6,  10  or  12,  as  needed,  to  hold  Mch  pupil's  cut-up 
Order  by  number.    Prices  include  postage. 


G905  SEAT  WORK  IN  COUNTING.  For  each  of  the  numbers  from  one  to  ten 
the  child  ii  required  to  match  figures.  Roman  numerals,  printed  words,  domino  squares, 
and  two  diflferent  picturea  in  which  he  must  count  the  oDJects.  Six-pupil  set.  20  cents. 
N408  FIRST  STEPS  IN  ADDITION.    The  numbers  from  two  to  ten  inclusive  are 


built  by  laving  in  blank  linear  spaces  strips  of  proper  lengths  on  which  the  linear  values 

aie  printed  in  ficures.    Six-pupil  set.  25  cents. 

N40O  ADDITION  BY  COINING.    Numbers  up  to  12  included.    The  pupil 


builda  each  number  with  domino  squares,  and  places  below  each  square  the  corre- 
•ponding  figure.    Stx-pupU  set,  25  cents. 

N410SEAT  WORK  INCOMBINATIONS.    The  numbers  from  9  to  20  inclusive 
i  be  built  of  three  numbers  in  four  different  ways,  48  problems  in  all.    Six-pupil 


N401  PERFECTION  SEAT  WORK  IN  ADDITION.  The  lay  sheet  has  bUnks 
whb  answers,  and  the  pupil  lays  the  operation  carda  in  the  proper  spaces.  Com- 
binations to  12.    S'x-pupil  set.  25  cents. 

N40a  PERFECTION  SEAT  WORK  IN  SUBTRACTION.  The  same  in  subtrac- 
tion.   Six-pupil  set,  25  cents. 

N403  PERFECTION  SEAT  WORK  IN  MULTIPLICATION.  To  6  times  6. 
Siz^Mpil  set,  25  cents. 

N4MTERFECTI0N  SEAT  WORK  IN  DIVISION.    Six-pupil  set,  25  cents. 
N4fl7  CLOCK-TIME  SEAT  WORK.    24  2-inch  dials,  hours  and  half-hours,  with 
which  pupil  is  to  match  wozd<ards  and  figure-tables  ejq>ressing  the  time.    Six-pupil 
■et,  25  cents. 
G3I1  CALENDAR  BUILDER.    Pupil  builds  the  calendar  of  any  month.    Six- 

Spil  set,  20  cents. 
04  COLOR  BUILDER.    Nine  color  squares  to  lay  in  proper  spaces,  and  won!- 
'  cards  to  use  tn  sentences.    Six-pupil  set,  20  cents. 
G306  NUMBER  CARDS  IN  SHEETS.    Per  dosen,  24  cents. 
€3307  NUMBER  CARDS  IN  STRIPS.    Per  package.  6  cents. 
G30S  ALPHABET  CARDS  IN  SHEETS.    Per  doren.  24  cents. 
Ga09  ALPHABET  CARDS  IN  STRIPS.    Per  package,  6  cents. 
S002  ALPHABET  SEAT  WORK.    Pupil  arranges  alphabetically  print  and  script 
letters  and  words.     Six-pupil  set.  20  cents. 

G3I4  SENTENCE  SEAT  WORK.  VocabuUry  of  carefully  selected  words  lor 
building  sentences.     Six-pupil  set.  20  cents. 

Ga021  ILLUSTRATED  VOCABULARY.  100  different  pictures,  with  5  print  and 
5  script  words  for  each.  Will  supply  twenty  pupils.  90  cents.  G.')022  Same,  Part  1 . 
a&  pictures,  25  cents.  Ga023.  Part  2.  25  cents.  G3024,  Part  3,  25  cenU.  G3025. 
Put  4,  25  cents. 

G3013  MOTHER  GOOSE  SEAT  WORK.  Jack  Homer,  Humpty  Dumpty,  Bo 
PMp,  Boy  Blue,  Miss  Muffet  and  Hey,  Diddle.  Diddle.  Rhyme  cards,  with  print 
and  script  to  cut  up.  25  cents.  G3016  Margery  Daw,  Jack  and  Jill.  Black  She.p. 
Mary  Contrary,  Dickory  Dock  and  Curly  Locks.  Rhyme  cards,  with  print  ana 
script  to  cut  up.     25  cents. 

G312  RHYMES  FROM  CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI.  Six  rhyme  cards  with  print 
and  script  to  cut  up.     25  cents. 

G313  STEVENSON  VERSES.  Sue  rhyme  cards  with  print  and  script  to  cut  up. 
35  cents. 

S603  SEAT  WORK  BOX.  3H  inches  square  and  1  inch  deep,  in  the  flat,  ready 
to  cut  and  paste.     Per  dozen,  25  cents. 

S601  PERFECTION  SORTING  TRAY.  8H  inches  square.  30  labeled  compart- 
ments^or  pupfls  to  use  in  sorting  letters,  figures  or  words.  The  pupil  lirst  sorts  the 
material,  then  builds  whatever  is  required.  In  the  flat,  ready  to  cut  and  paste,  full 
directions.     10  cents  each,  75  cents  per  dozen. 

C704  GARBOARD  DESK  CHART.  A  seat  work  holder.  9  bv  8  inches,  with  Rrooves 
into  which  pupib  slip  any  kind  of  cut-imseat  work  material.  The  pieces  will  not  shake 
out  or  blow  away.    12  cents  each.  $1.20  per  dosen. 

C706  THE  PLYMOUTH  CHART.  A  waU  chart  36  by  83  inches,  mounted  on 
wood,  with  grooves  in  which  word  or  letter  cards  may  be  displayed.  For  teaching 
reading  and  a  thousand  other  uses.  Send  for  description.  A  patented  device  in- 
dispensable to  the  teacher.     Price.  $2.20. 

Send  for  illustrated  lists  of  aids  for  teachers  of  all  grades. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  PRESS,  6751  Wentworth  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


THE    PROGRESSIVE    TEACHER 

THE    MAGAZINE     WITH    A    VISION 

1000  New  and  Renewins  Subscribers  Each  Month 

This  is  the  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER'S  NEW 
RECORD.  It's  easy.  The  Progressive  Teacher  gives 
folks  something  every  time  they  pick  it  up.  THE 
WHOLE  SECRET  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVA. 
TEACHER'S  GREAT  ADVANCE  LIES  IN  IT^ 
FOLLOWING   AUTHORITATIVE   CONTRIBUTORS: 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE.—  KatherineAtherton  Grimes,  NashviUe. 
STORIES.  PRIMARY  AND  GRADE  WORK.—  Laura  Rountice 

Smith,  Wisconsin;  Jessie  M.  Niven,  Canada;  Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanders, 

Canada. 
HISTORY.— Mrs.  Ann  Rankin,  Nashville. 
MUSIC— Max   Schoen,   Tennessee. 
DRAWING.— Dr.  D.  R.  Augsburg,  California. 
WRITING.— C.  W.  Edmondson,  Chattanooga. 
SCIENCE  .— H.  A.  Webb,  NashviUe. 

DENTAL  HYGIENE.— Dr.  £.  Swartz  and  others,  Tennessee. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.— Carl  Smidt,  Jessie  B.  Kile,  KnoxviUe. 
PHYSICAL  TRAININa— Dr.  A.  A.  Mason,  Columbia  University; 

Miss  Jeannette  M.  King,  Middle  Tennessee  Normal. 
DRAMaNG    FOR    PRIMARY    GRADES.  —  Louise  M.  Surrat, 

Oklahoma  City. 
SIX  ARTICLES  FROM  THE  PEN  OP  Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan,  President, 

Colgate  University,  beginning  in  February,  1920. 
LANGUAGE,  POETRY  AND    OTHER   SUBJECTS.- Annie 

Winfrey  Meek,  Arkansas;   Selina  Sheets   Martin,  Chicago,  and 

numerous  others  whose  names  are  not  here  given. 

ProYr«sshr«  Teacher,   KnoxYllU,  T*nn. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  $1.50,  for  which  please  send  me  Progressive  Teacher  for 
one  year.  Or,  I  am  enclosing  $1 .90,  for  which  please  send  Progressive  Teacher  and 
Pathfinder  for  one  year: 

Begin 192. . .  Date 192. . . 

Ch«ck  Offer  Accepted  Name 

Progressive  Teacher  Postofl5ce 

....  Progressive  Teacher  and  Pathfinder.  Route  or  Street  No 

Please  check New Renewing  State 

This  offer  holds  good  until  March  1, 1920  at,  which  time  the  subscription  price  of 
the  Progressive  Teacher  will  advance  to  $2.00  the  year. 


Get  the  ACTION,  IMITATION  and  FUN  SERIES 

These  books  can  be  used  as  supplementary  readers  with  any 

phonic  system 

Price,  40  Cents  Each 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Chkaio,  W«w  York,  Battoo, Si  Prodsco 


National  Kindergarten 

and 

Elementary  College 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 

June  21  to  August  13 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Courses,  undergraduate  and 
advanced.    Credit  applied  toward  diploma.     Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Demonstration  School  for  children,  using  Problem- 
Project  method.     Observation  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
grades  in  Chicago  public  and  private  schools.    Lectures  upon 
Present  Day  Problems  in  Community  Living  by  prominent 
Chicago   educators   and  social   workers.      Special  courses  in 
Established  1886  as  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,    ^^ture   study   and   gardenmg,  in  folk  dancing    festivals  and 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  President,    tt  is  one  of  the  oldest    pageants,  children's   hterature   and  the  art  of  story  telling, 
and  largest  Training  Schools  for  teachers  of  children.  playground    methods    with    observation    in    Chicago's   noted 

municipal  playgrounds. 
Four  Dormitories  on  College  groimds,  seventeen  minutes'  ride  from  center  of  city.    Chicago  offers  many 
recreations  to  summer  students  —  parks,  bathing  beaches,  tennis  and  golf,  theatre,  concerts  and  opera. 
For  illustrated  buUetin,  address: 

BOX  302,  2944  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO,  IL 


^ 


PRIMARY    TRAINING 

Pestalozzi-Froebel  T<achT>  College 
JiiM  22— SUMMER    SCHOOL— Aug.  1 

CoOegt  aitd  Dormitory  entrlock  LaJtM  Michigan 
3  I>eMrtm«nt»-I.  Kind«r*artan,  II.  PHmaryv 
III.  PUjrground.  Strong  Faeultjr—FIn*  EquI 
in«nt— Central  Location — ^Accr«dlt«d. 

Address  Registrar 
Box  B,  616-22  So.  Michigan  BouUvard,  Chicago 


IM^NEMANN  HOSPITAL  OF  CHICAGO 

TRAINIIM  SCHOOL  i^R  NURSES 
jTttfltd  by  SlaU  Dsptrtmtnt  of  Rtghtrttton  and  Edueatloii 
^Fearcoune  Practical  Experience 

ApplicanU  must  meet  the  requirements  of  good  health, 
^age  (19-35).  good  moral  character,  having  twoyears< 
Hlgn  School  education  or  its  equivalent 

Stparate  Home  for  Nurses 
For  Catalog  and  application  Ua-ks,  address 
Dr.   J.  C.    COBB.    3814    Eiib   Avenoe.  Chicago. 


ILLINOIS     TEAININO 
SCHOOL     FOR     NURSES 

Poaodetf  ISM 
Offers  a  broad  course  of  theory  and  practice  to 
women  interested  in  the  nursing  profession  and 
allied  forms  of  public  service. 

Theoretical  instruction  extended  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  curriculum  for  Schools  of  Nursing. 

Practical  experience  in  Cook  County  HospitaL 
2400  beds,  under  supervision. 

Special  oppwtnnltlw  olhnA  tothoco 
who  QWkUfy  la  Srd  year,  either  in 
Oook  Oonitty  Hoepital  or  by  affiUatioD. 

Accredited  by  the  nitooto  State  Depaituieut  of  Begltia- 


BMTBAiroB  RaqviBsmMTe:  PhjdcalfltiieMiaHifh 
School  education  or  Its  educational  equivalent;  minimum 
age,  iO  years.    For  ftaither  infbrmatlon,  addrea 

IlllBoia  TralBlatf   School  For  Noraoa 

ISS S. Heaore St., Bcr  r^ 


TMiNiNG  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

Accredited  by  Illinois  State  Department  of  Registration 
and  Education.    Offers  a  three  year  course  in  nursing  to 
women  between   19  and   35.      Minim nm    educational 
requirement,  two  years  High  School. 
For  information  address  ' 

SMHriatsndent.  I4S  W.  Siipwior  SlfMl.  Clihage.  III. 


WASHINQTON    BOULEVARD    HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Three  year  coarse.  Registered  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Theoretical  and  practical  cUas  work  throughout.  All 
departments.  Maintenance  provided  as  well  as  an 
allowance  each  month.  For  further  information  write, 
Sapt  Nunlas  Meel.  244S  WMlila«laa  Blvd..  CUkm^  II. 


. _^ 3L.n3r»rl»i3Lfli 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  an  Eastern  Paper  Mill,  we  are  offering  exceptional 
values  on  our  linen  correspondence  stationery  for  less  than  retail  price  of  oirdinary  grade. 
A  hand  embosser  for  embossing  your  own  stationery  with  each  order.    Write  for  samples 
and  prices. 
LA  POCK  a  aON,         6IO  E.  47th  St.,  Dept.  P.E.,  CHICAGO 


Johanna  Holm's 


Poster  and  Sand-table  Work 

In     the     Kinderitarten      and      Prtmary      Grades 

DescripUve       and       Illustrated      book       (42      patfes).      wtth 
18      Patterns      Covering      a      Larrfc       Variety      of      SnMccta> 


Saad  for  daacriptiona  aad 
pricaa  to  tiia  pnbllaiiara  — 


Eau  Claire  Book  &  Stationery  Co. 

320  Barstow  Street.    Eau  Oalre,  Wisconsin 


Wanted:    Men  and  Women  Teachers 


For  Interesting  Vacation  Work 

A  genuine  opportunity  to  travel,  earn  good  money  and  render  good 
service  to  your  feDow  teachers  can  be  brought  about  by  the  sale  of 

Public  School  Methods— New  Edition 

A  Subatantlal  Guarantoa^Offarad 

If  you  are  unable  to  travel,  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  represent  this 
indispensable  professional  help  at  your  county  institute  and  among  your  teacher 
friends. 

Writa  for  our  Fraa  Brochuro  which  talla  what  jrour  taachar 
frianda  and  auparlntandanta  ara  doing  In  thia  work. 

SCHOOL  METHODS  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  lo,  104  So.  Mkhigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 


Home  Study 


(28lhYaar) 
AU 


Omnm  f»  WASAmilmAm  of 

Mw  IwiartriiJ  AmIb^  tad  for  ti>oy  inte 
Nbiscti  tn  (ivaa  ay  cMiatpsaMacs. 


Selbert  Last  Day  of  School  Souvenirs 

Please  Pupils  and  Parents 

It  is  not  only  an  act  of  gradousness  to  distribute  Seibert  Souvenirs  among  pupils  on  the  last  day  of  school,  but 
also  a  bit  of  diplomacy.  This  indication  of  consideration  for  the  children  is  appreciated  by  the  parents  and  the  latter 
have  the  power  to  nuJce  or  mar  a  teacher's  career. 

Seibert  Souvenir  No.  19 

The  Olustration  of  this  souvenir  gives  but  a  meagre  idea  of  its  beauty.  It  is  engraved  in  black,  blue,  red  and 
gold,  and  is  tied  with  a  real  silk  blue  ribbon.    Size  3Hx6H  inches. 

The  inside  of  the  folder  consists  of  an  eight  page  insert.  On  the  first  page  is  a  greeting  from  teacher  to  puptla. 
An  original  poem  entitled,  "The  Silent  Bell"  occupies  three  pages. 

On  the  remaining  pages  we  print  name  of  teacher,  school  board,  scholar,  school  district,  township,  county  and 
state  —  which  matter  must  be  furnished  when  you  order.  We  guarantee  to  print  all  names  and  data  correctly  as  per 
copy  submitted.    Write  legibly. 

If  you  desire,  a  photo  of  yoursdf  or  school  building  may  be  tipped  on  the  front  cover.  This  adds  greatly  to  tba 
individuality  of  tne  souvenir.  We  copy  any  photograph  sent  us,  but  prefer  a  single  photo,  and  not  too  small.  Writa 
name  and  address  on  the  back  of  the  photo^ph  and  it  will  be  returned  uninjurea.  In  case  you  do  not  wish  to  use 
photo,  the  i>anel  will  show  the  Statue  of  Liberty  engraved  in  beautiful  colors.  It  is  not  necessary  to  see  samplea 
before  ordering,  as  we  positively  will  refund  your  money  if  goods  are  not  exactly  as  represented. 

Wo  havo  three  atjlea  ef  aouvenira  thia  year,  including  one  lor  high  achoela,  and 
we  will  send  samples  upon  receipt  ot  a  2c  stamp. 

Price  List  of  Souvenirs 

The  prices  of  our  souvenirs  are  the  same  as  last  year,  except  that  we  ask  you  to  send  10c  for  postage  with  each 
order.    This  pays  only  part  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  material. 

Quantity  Plain    Photo  Quantity  Plain      Photo  Quantity  Plain      Photo 

6....$1  10....$l  22  22.... $2  10... $2  50  aS  .    .$3  06. . . .S3  78 

8....   1  20. ...   1  38  24....  2  22...  2  66  40  . . .  3  18. . . .  3  M 

10....   1  40...   1  S5  26...  2  34...  2  82  42. . ..  3  30. . . .  4  10 

12. ...   1  60...   1  70  28...  2  46...  2  08  44. . . .  3  42. . . .  4  26 

14....   1  62...   1  86  30...  2  58...  3  14  46. . . .  3  54. . . .  4  42 

16....   1  74...  2  02  32...  2  70...  3  30  48. . . .  3  66. . . .  4  58 

18....   1  86...  2  18  34...  2  82...  3  46  50. . . .  3  78. . . .  4  74 

20...   1  98. ...  2  34  36...  2  94....  3  62  52. . . .  3  90. . . .  4  90 


AddWonal  Copies  So  ooch.  wKh  photo  7e  each. 


Envilopsi  to  mateh 

Clnb  Offer 


lei 


You  will  certainly  regret  your  neglect  if 
you  allow  the  dosing  dav  of  school  to  arrive 
without  being  provided  with  souvenirs  to 
distribute  among  your  pupils.  Do  not  let 
this  opportunit  y  pasA  by.  Place  your  order 
for  Seibert  Souvenir  No.  19  to-day  or  write 
immediately  for  samnle^.  Such  things  are 
too  often  postponed  until  too  late.  We 
have  been  furnishing  thousands  of  teachers 
with  Seibert  Souvenirs  lor  the  last  twenty 
years.  Our  reputation  is  behmd  every 
transaction.    Decide  and  act  now. 


Number  to  Order.    As  many  souvenirs  should  be  or-  r|iiK  Affsv    I^  o^^c  or  more  of  your  associate  teachers  desire 

dered  as  there  are  names    appearing    on  them.  vlUV  vilvi    to  have  you  send  in  their  orders  with  yours,  we 

Where  pupils' names  exceed  the  number  of  souvenirs  will  allow  a  10  per  cent  discount  on  the  entire  loi.    It  will  pay 

ordered,  add  2c  for  each  name  in  excess.  you  to  take  advantage  of  this  ofifer. 

SEIBERT   PRINTING   CO.,      BOX  ^ '^^' 


130VER,    OHIO 


oPercxl^Ciares 


ORDER  NOW.  Thtt  prle*  of  th«M 
Lars*  PleturttS  for  Framlnv  will 
be  «<hr«nc«d  later  —  probably 
50  eants  aach. 


ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  FOUR  PICTURES  FOR  SCHOOLROOM  DECORATION 

■  FOR  $1.25        ANY  TWO  FOR  $2.00 

Three  Members  of  a  Temperance  Society. 
Spring,  by  Corot.     (Very  popular) 

A  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane  Society 
The  Gleaners,  by  Millet 
Each  picture  is  on  paper  22  x  28,  including  the  white  margin. 

IFor  other  subjects,  see  our  advertisement  in  the  February  number  of  thb 
[oumal.    Sir  Galahad  and  The  Mill  are  very  popular  subjects.] 

ALL  OF  THESE  SUBJECTS  ARE  ALSO  PUBUSHED  IN  THE 

One  Cant  Sm;    3  x S^^.    For  30  or  more. 

Two  Cant  Sixa;    5H  x  8.     For  15  or  more. 

Tan  Cant  Sixa;     10x12.     For  5  or  mote. 


Order  Bird  Pictures  in  Colors  NOW,  for  Spring  Bird  Study 

TWO  CENTS  EACH  IN  MARCH  AND  APRIL.  THREE  cents  each  after  MAY  1,  1920 

Send  50  cents  for  25  pictures  of  common  birds  and  a  very  brief  description  of  each. 


WE  WANT  EVERY  READER  of  this  Journal  to  have  a  copy  of  our  BEAUTIFUL 

1920  CATALOGUE. 

It  contains  64  pages,  1600  miniature  illustrations,  54  pictures,  each  about  2  x2^,  a  TEN  CENT 
[ncture,  on  pi^r  9x12,  a  colored  bird  picture,  etc  ALL  for  15  cents,  in  coin  or  stamps.  [Please  do  not 
send  for  the  Catalogue  without  sending  the  15  cents.] 


The  Perry  Pictures  Company, 


Box  1,  Maiden,  Massachusetto 


Foundtd  IS73  hu  Htnrv  B.  Brown 

THE  Summer  School  of  Valparaiso  Uni* 
versity  will  open  June  1, 1920,  and  will 
continue  twelve  weeks.  An  exceptional 
opportunity  is  offered  the  teacher  or  pros- 
pective teacher  to  combine  the  summer 
vacation  with  study  at  a  most  reasonable  ex- 
pense.  During  the  summer  session  there  will 
be  beginning,  intermediate  and  advanced 
courses  offered  in  the  following  departments; 

Preparatory,  High  School,  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Education,  Home  Economics, 
Music,  tine  Arts^  Public  Speakingj 
Commerce,  Engineenng,  Chemistry, 
and  Pharmacy,    Physical  Education* 

The  expenses  are  the  lowest.  Tuition  $20.00  for  the 
term  of  twelve  weeks;  board  $48.00  for  the  term»  and 
rooms  $10.00  to  $15.00  for  the  term. 

BvlUiln  giving  compI«t«  intoTmation  c&netfmtng 
tiaanut  *te:*,  will  b*  ma^md  hmc.    Addr^MM 

HENRY  KINSEY  BROWN,  President 

Valparaiso^  Indiana 


Physical   Education 


For  Women 


Established   19ai 


6  WEEKS  SUMMER 

SESSION 

June   28— Aug.  7 


Normal  courses  in  all  branches 
of  physical  education  under  'well 
known  and  experienced  teachers. 
Games,  gymnastics,  athletics,  danc- 
ing as  well  as  theory  classes. 

DANCING  —  Madeline  Burtner 
^'^^l^ftSHSSt^^"''  HazUtt  will  be  here  during   the 

entire  session  giving  all  the^  new 
work  in  Interpretative,  Classic,  iEsthetic,  Folk  and 
Nature  dancing;  also  Baby  Studies  in  dancing. 

Two  year  normal  course  open  in  September.  Sum- 
mer Camp  in  MICHIGAN— June  5- July  3. 

SCHOOL  IS  ACCREDITED  BY  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  AND 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

For   catalogs  of  sunmier  and  winter    work    address 
Registrar: 

CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

430  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

niniti7Rd  hv  V^tOOQIC 


RHYME  AND  STORY  READERS 

By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell 

THE  RHYME  AND  STORY  PRIMER 

**  Story-approach  "  method,  with  emphasis  on  phras- 
ing. Mother  Goose  vocabulary.  All  pictures  in 
colors.    Price,  42  cents. 

RHYME  AND  STORY  FIRST  READER 

"Story-approach"  method.  Emphasis  on  phrasing. 
Profusely  illustrated  in  color.    Price,  48  cents. 

WIDE  AWAKE  JUNIOR:  An  Easy  Primer 

Really  the  easiest  primer — and  the  largest.    Care- 
fuUy  graded.    All  pictures  in  color.    Vocabulary,  200 
words.    Price,  40  cents. 
The  new  book  in  the  series  of  Wide-Awake  Readers. 

For  Gnde    I:  CHERRY  TREE  CHILDREN,  52  cents 
•  BOY  BLUE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS,  60  cents 

For  Grade  II:  THE  OUTDOOR  BOOK,  60  cents 

STORIES  FROM  A  MOUSEHOLE  (1918).  TOcents 
BUNNY  RABBIT'S  DIARY,  60  cenU 

For  Gradt  III:  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS.  60c, 
PLAY  AWHILE:  A  DRAMATIC  READER.  70c. 
MERRY  ANIMAL  TALES,  67  cents. 
IN  THE  GREEN  FIELDS  (1919),  68  cents 

LITTLE,  BROWN  ft  COMPANY 


14  BEACON  STREET.  BtfTON 


•a  10.  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICA80 


Use  Gold  Medal 

Colored  Chalk  Crayons 


for  better 
blackboard  work 


No  design  can  be  well  executed  if  the 
trend  of  thought  is  constantly  interrupted 
by  poor  and  gritty  chalk. 

Gold  Medal  Chalk  Crayons  will  delight 
you  with  their  smooth  working  qualities, 
and  their  wide  varieties  of  colors  and  rich 
tones. 

Send  for  interesting  brochure,  "What  the 
average  teacher  may  accomplish  in  Black- 
board Drawing." 

Colored  Chalk  Set  No.  405  is  much  used  for  Elemen- 
tary work.  It  consists  of  seven  sticks — six  spec- 
trum colors  with  black  or  brown.  Your  dealer  will 
gladly  show  you  this  as  well  as  other  sets  in  our  line. 

BINNEY   &   SMITH   COMPANY 

81-83  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 


Bndn»Fag  and 
Mental  Stndn 

come  freqaently  from  lack  of  healtfa-givinff 
phoaphatcs  in  the  nerve  cells  and  tiflsoes.  A 
t«aspoonf  ul  of 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

in  a  glass  of  cool  water  assists  to  renew  the  ener. 
vated  Enddepletedelements  and  quench  the  thirsty 
actinj^  as  a  splendid  tonic  and  fnvigorator.  Kon- 
aicoholic,  pleasant  to  take  and  readuyasdmflated. 

SoUkyDragguiM 
Rymfonl  Chemical  Works,  ProvldoneOv  K«  U 


Modern  Word  Book 
for  Primary  Grades 

By  J.  N.  HUNT 

Author  of  (he  "ProgreMive  Course  in  Spellfaif"  and 
"ElemenUry  School  Speller" 

TTHIS  new  spelling  book  for  the  first 
two  years  has  a  vocabulary  of  nearly 
1,000  words,  conveniently  grouped  in 
exercises  so  as  to  show  their  similarity 
in  form  and  sound.  Much  of  the 
vocabulary  is  given  both  in  print  and 
script  so  that  the  pupil  becomes  fa- 
miliar with  both  forms  at  the  same 
time,  with  little  effort.  Exercises  on 
the  phonic  elements  are  an  important 
feature.  The  many  illustrations  aid  in 
giving  the  child  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  text. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Chica^  ^^  ^r^Eofton 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Digitized  by 


REMITTANCES 
Ch«dcs,  drafts  and  money 
orders  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  order  of 
the  Primary  Education 
Company. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
When  sending  new  address, 
always  be  tore  to  ^ve  the 
old  address  to  which  the 
paper  his  been  sent.  This 
IS  import i.at,  SL%  subscrip- 
doo  lists  are  chssified  by 
dtiet  an4  towns,  and  your 
name  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient data  to  enable  us 
to  discontinue  the  copy  go- 
ing to  your  old  address.  * 


PRIMARY   EDUCATION 


Gopyrltfht.  I920t  by  Primary  Edncatlon  Go. 
Pnbllahed  Monthlyt  September  to  Jane  Inolnslve 
Entered  at  Boaton  Poat  Office  aa  Second  Glaaa 
Matter 

Snbacrlptlon  Price.  $2.00  per  yean 
Sindla  Coplea.  Twenty-five  Centa 
Canadian  Postadet  2do  per  year  extra 
Poreldn  Poatad^t        40o  per  year  extra 


Pnbllahed  at  Boaton.  Maasachnsetts 

OPPICES 
Boaton.  Maaa.  dO  Bromfleld  Street 

Chlcado.  llllnola        2457-2499  Prairie  Avenue 
New  York  18  E     1 7tb  Street 

San  Pranclaco  717  Market  Street 

Canada  McClelland  A  Ooodcblld.  Toronto 

Anatralla        Edncatlonal  Snppiy  Co..  Melbourne 


SAMPLE  COPIES 
The  increased  cost  of  pro' 
duction  compels  us  to  elim- 
inate the  giving  of  CUR- 
RENT issues  free  as 
sample  copies.  Current 
issues  are  twentv-five  cents. 
A  back  number  will  be 
sent  free  as  a  sample. 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION 
LATE 
We  aim  to  have  PRIMARY 
EDUCATION  printed  and 
in  the  mails  about  the  15  th 
of  the  month  PRECED- 
ING publication.  PosUl 
deliveries  are  sometimes 
delayed.  Wait  until  the 
first  of  the  month  before 
writing  about  the  non- 
receipt  of  your  magazine. 
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PRIMARY    EDUCATION -Not   ''What    does  it  cost?*'   but   ''Does   it  pay  me?" 


*'The  time  has  come  when  we  shall  have  to  dis- 
criminate in  the  teacher's  pay,  between  the  pre- 
pared and  the  unprepared.  Too  long  has  a 
teacher  been  a  teacher 
regardless  of  training  and 
ability.  Until  school  of- 
ficials recognize  special 
preparation  in  a  substan- 
tial way  there  will  be  a 
small  incentive  for  our 
young  people  to  prepare 
as  they  should.  Until 
training  is  encouraged, 
we  shaJl  likewise  have  a 
shifting  profession.  Last 
year  out  of  6554  teachers 
2014  have  normal  school 
educations  and  629  are 
collie  graduates,  mostly 
found  in  our  high  schools. 
Of  these  6554  teachers, 
42S1  are  teaching  for  the 
first  time  in  their  present 
positions.  Stability  like- 
wise is  an  essential  of 
an  eflBcient  system  of 
schools 


''  I  believe  in  prepared- 
ness. I  do  not  deceive 
myself  in  a  belief  that, 
n;)  matter  how  we  abhor 
war,  war  is  at  an  end. 
So  long  as  there  is  in  the 
hearts  of  men  avarice, 
greed,  cupidity,  revenge, 
selfishness  and  deception,  just  so  long  will  nations 
embody  the  same  traits  of  character,  and  as  long 
as  men  and  nations  are  unwilling  to  abide  by  the 
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golden  rule,  so  long  must  pestilence,  famine  and 
war  stalk  over  the  summit  of  civilization.  It 
seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  prepared- 
ness in  military  science. 
Just  now  the  United 
States  Congress  has  be- 
fore it  a  program  for  an 
expenditure  of  $989,578,- 
757  for  the  army  and 
$542,031,804  for  the  navy 
—  making  more  than  $1,- 
500,000,000  for  military 
preparedness,  and  the 
government  is  well  able 
to  provide  it. 


Partial  List  of  Contents  in  This  Issue 

Th«M  mn  what  mak«  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 
An  INVESTMENT,  not  an  EXPENSE 


"But  all  of  the  states 
of  the  Union  combined 
are  spending  less  than 
half  that  amount  on  the 
education  of  the  24,000,- 
000  on-coming  citizens. 
Only  about  $400,000,000 
is  spent  on  teachers' 
wages.  Few  wise  people 
place  more  money  in  the 
casket  than  they  do  in 
the  jewel.  I  would  spend 
more  money  for  educa- 
tion in  a  democracy  than 
for  war.  The  coming 
generation  will  call  us 
to  reckoning  unless  we 
provide  for  them  the  ele- 
ments of  individual  suc- 
cess and  of  national 
strength.  Will  the  coming  generation  be  worth 
the  cost;  is  the  American  democracy  worth  perpet- 
uating?''—C(?wmiww?«er  of^^^g^tj^ii^^J^^^^ 
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Children's  Songs 


MOST  chUdren  take  to  music  as  readily  as  a  duck 
to  water  and  should  be  sung  to  by  their  mother 
or  nurse  from  the  earliest  age.  Really  musical 
people  will  have  no  difficulty  about  finding  songs 
suitable  to  sing  to  infants;  they  can  invent  them  out  of 
their  own  skulls,  I  think  the  majority  of  people  can  invent 
times  and  with  a  little  practice  can  sing  the  musical  ideas 
that  come  into  their  head.  I  therefore  strongly  recomn^end 
parents  (and  I  include  under  this  heading  fathers,  whatever 
their  occupation  —  unless,  indeed,  they  are  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  their  voices  would  terrify  their  children) 
to  make  a  resolution,  and  let  nothing  deter  them  from  it, 
to  sing  to  their  children  as  soon  as  they  are  born. 

I  advise  starting  at  once,  because  their  first  efforts  are 
likely  to  be  nervous  and  self-conscious,  and  it  is  well  to 
get  the  preliminary,  the  beginner's  stage  over  before  the 
baby's  power  of  resistance  develops.  Naturally,  at  first, 
the  parent  will  get  the  greater  share  of  the  pleasure,  and 
I  shall  not  disguise  the  fact  that  what  I  am  advocating 
will  be  probably  more  beneficial  to  the  parents  than  the 
child.  We  all  lose  an  enormous  deal  of  pleasure  in  life 
from  having  lost  the  habit  of  singing  spontaneously  to 
ourselves.  You  will  occasionally  hear  a  man  confess,  with 
that  audacity  that  covers  but  does  not  conceal  a  wild 
shamefacedness,  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  singing  in  his 
bath,  when,  of  course,  he  feels  absolutely  alone.  Now  the 
supreme  merit  of  children  —  and  I  speak  as  one  who  finds 
them  rather  a  nmsance  —  is  that  you  can  still  feel  alone 
when  you  are  with  them;  and,  as  a  consequence,  you  can 
sing  to  them  recklessly.  If  there  is  anything  in  you  at  all 
you  will  find,  probably  to  your  great  astonishment,  that 
your  singing  "goes  down,"  that  these  extraordinary  diminu- 
tive creatures  like  it,  and  that  what  you  would  not  dare  to 
do  in  the  presence  of  your  friends,  who,  if  you  did,  would 
ask  you  to  stop  that  noise,  is  considered  by  them  to  be  great 
fun.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  children  are  right. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of  latent  talent  in  the 
world,  and  the  wonderful  inheritance  of  folk-song  which 
every  country  can  show,  and  which  is  not  the  work  of 
professional  musicians,  but  of  ordinary  people  with  a 
natural  instinct  of  music  just  expressing  their  emotions 
vocally  in  a  melodic  line  that  frequently  in  beauty  and 
complexity  can  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  songs  of 
the  greatest  composers,  proves  that  it  has  always  existed, 
and  that  the  enormous  growth  of  purely  professional  music 
in  modem  times  has  in  some  ways  had  a  distinctly  repressive 
and  destructive  effect. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  an  Italian  lady  came  to  London 
and  sang,  among  many  other  beautiful  things,  the  song 
which  she  had  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  a  shepherd  in  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  shepherd  did  not  know 
one  note  of  music  from  another;  he  was  in  this  respect  a 
mere  child,  and  a  bar  of  the  simplest  music  put  into  his 
hands  would  have  been  imintelligible  to  him,  yet  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  climbing  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  mountains, 
where  he  lived,  every  morning  before  dawn  and  singing  to 
the  sun  as  it  arose  above  the  sea  a  song  of  such  strange  and 
indescribable  beauty  that  when  it  was  sung  by  this  lady 
in  that  London  hall  the  people  sat  as  if  they  had  been  put 
imder  a  spell.  They  were  transported,  magically  trans- 
ported into  another  world. 

There  is  an  idea  current  that  music  must  be  simple  for 
children.  This  is  quite  a  mistake  as  regards  vocal  music, 
always  provided  the  music  is  expressive  and  not  academic, 
or  merely  highly  and  cleverly  wrought.  Children,  as  a 
rule,  learn  to  appreciate  very  complex  music  astonishingly 
quickly;  of  course,  they  cannot  read  it  or  sing  it  without 
a  great  deal  more  practice  than  it  takes  to  enjoy  hearing  it; 
but  nowadays  the  methods  of  training  children  in  this  most 
njoyable,  most  social,  most  satisfying  of  all  the  arts  have 
so  advanced  that  children  of  nine  and  ten  can  do  feats  of 


sight-reajding  and  part-singing  that  astound  the  old-time 
professional  musician,  whose  valuable  years  of  childhood 
were  absolutely  wasted  on  useless  drudgery.  The  basis 
of  the  modem  transformation  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
music  to  children  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  ear- 
training  is  the  fundamental,  the  one  vital  factor.  Theory's 
all  dead  moonshine,  pure  but  unillumined  nonsense.  Almost 
the  first  step  to  becoming  a  musician  is  to  throw  all  the 
works  that  were  ever  written  on  harmony  and  counterpoint 
into  the  dustbin.  You  are  only  doing  what  the  authors 
of  those  superfluous  treatises  have  done  themselves,  for 
nearly  all  of  them  have  contradicted,  at  one  time  or  another, 
everything  they  have  said.  The  great  composer  has  never 
taken  the  slightest  notice  of  them,  and  some  of  these 
professors  of  a  dark  science  have  even  issued  books  in  which 
they  have  gravely  and  publicly  eaten  their  own  words. 

Therefore  the  right  way  to  begin  musically  educating 
your  children  is  to  sing  songs  to  them,  preferably  your  own 
songs,  but  in  any  case  not  only  your  own  songs.  I  re- 
member but  fainUy  the  songs  on  which  I  was  brought  up. 
I  can  remember  the  entire  tunes  of  those  I  remember  at  all^ 
but  only  a  few  of  the  words.  I  cannot  give  the  music  here, 
but  I  will  give  the  names  and  thos^  few  words  I  recollect. 
There  was  one  about  a  lady  who  loved  a  swine:  " There  was 
a  lady  loved  a  swine"  .  .  •I  have  forgotten  the  rest 
of  the  words,  but  they  were  to  the  effect  tiiat  she  called 
him  by  various  endearing  names  and  he  simply  said,. 
"Humph!"  or  something  of  the  sort  —  at  any  rate  there 
was  a  refrain  that  went:  "  *  Humph,'  said  he." 

It  must  be  close  on  twenty  years  since  I  heard  this  song, 
but  I  shall  be  able  to  sing  the  tune  at  a  moment's  notice 
until  I  die. 

There  was  another  song  of  which  I  was  very  fond: 

A  frog  he  would  a-wooing  go. 

I  had  a  great  partiality  for  this  song  but,  strangely  enough, 
I  have  completely  forgotten  what  the  objection  was  to  his 
going  "a-wooing,"  although  I  have  a  dim  recollection  that 
through  his  unhappy  persistence  in  going  "a-wooing"  some 
dire  fate  befell  him.  But  perhaps  I  am  mixing  this  song 
up  with  another. 

By  far  my  greatest  favorite  of  all  the  songs  I  knew  as  a 
child  was  one  about  a  miller  —  a  jolly  miller  I  seem  to 
remember,  but  a  far  from  jolly  song.  To  me  it  seems 
curious  that  my  impression  of  this  song  should  be  such  a 
profoundly  unhappy  one,  for  the  words,  you  will  remember,, 
go  —  with  what  I  feel  always  to  be  a  personal  apjpositeness 
that  to  this  day  still  takes  my  breath  away: 

I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I,  and  nobody  cares  for  me. 

Perhaps  it  is  common  to  children  to  feel  that  they  are 
extraordinarily  isolated  and  alone;  but  whatever  the 
reason,  and  whether  a  general  experience  or  a  personal 
idiosyncrasy,  I  always  to  this  day  instinctively  sing  this 
song  to  myself  when  I  am  uncommonly  depressed,  and 
never  without  bringing  tears  to  my  own  eyes  —  which 
is  an  extraordinary  fate  to  befall  a  Jolly  Miller's  song. 
—  W.  /.  Turner  in  the  Athenaum 


The  Wind 

The  wind  is  sweeping  up  the  clouds 

From  the  pavements  of  the  sky; 
The  wind  is  sweeping  up  the  leaves, 

Clean  and  pure  the  pathways  lie. 
The  wind  is  new'. — is  always  new — 

And  a  new  broom  sweeps  clean. 
O  that  the  wind  might  sweep  my  soul 

Where  so  much  dust  has  been! 
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A  Reading  Lesson  in  Hawaii 


WE  •  have  all  nationalities  here  and  thus  the 
method  is  somewhat  different  from  that  used 
in  the  "States."  The  chief  aims  in  teaching  a 
beginner  to  read  are:  (1)  to  give  the  child  a 
reading  vocabulary  so  he  can  do  outside  individual 
reading  for  him  self;  (2)  to  give  him  a  talking  vocabr 
ulary  large  enough  for  him  to  express  his  Qioughts 
clearly;  and  (3)  to  arouse  an  interest  in  reading  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  child  will  endeavor  to  read  whatever 
books  or  papers  may  be  in  the  home. 

The  average  child  who  first  comes  to  school  in  these 
Islands  cannot  talk  nor  understand  the  English  language 
very  well,  if  at  all,  and  thus  the  teacher  is  required  to  give 
him  words  the  meaning  of  which  he  can  easUy  learn,  and 
also  such  words  as  can  easily  be  said  and  read. 

It  is  well  to  choose  a  good  primer,  and  follow  it  as  closely 
as  possible.  The  material  to  be  taught  will  depend  greatly 
upon  the  children,  but  I  shall  take  what  I  consider  an 
average  dass  of  pupils  and  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
method  used. 

All  the  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years 
are  active,  and  action  words  will  appeal  to  them  more  than 
the  others.  For  this  reason  I  chose  the  word  "run"  to 
begin  with.  In  the  first  place  I  had  one  child  run  to  the 
door.  Nearly  all  the  cluldren  will  know  what  it  is  to 
"run,"  but  if  they  do  not,  the  teacher  will  have  to  illustrate 
by  nmning,  herself.  After  several  of  the  children  had  run 
to  the  vanous  things  in  the  room  —  the  door,  the  window, 
the  desk,  the  chair  and  the  blackboard  — I  placed  the 
word  "run"  on  tfie  board  in  large  print  and  told  them 
that  the  chalk  said  "Rim."  I  then  placed  this  sentence 
on  the  board:  "Akila,  nm."  and  told  Akila  to  do  what 
the  chalk  said.  I  made  sentences,  using  as  many  of  the 
names  of  pupils  as  were  recognized,  and  then  took  up  the 
words,  "hop,"  "sing"  and  "jump"  in  the  same  way. 
I  then  asked  the  cluldren  what  else  could  run  and  the 
words  dog,  cat,  girl  and  boy  were  given.  One  at  a  time 
these  were  taught.  Then  I  said:  "I  can  run,"  suiting 
the  action  to  the  words. 

I  then  wrote  the  sentence,  "I  can  nm,"  on  the  board. 
I  gave  constant  and  continued  drills  on  the  words  each 
day,  making  such  sentences  as  "The  dog  can  run,"  "The 
cat  can  run  and  jump,"  and  "The  bird  can  hop  and  fly." 
All  action  words  can  be  taueht  in  the  same  way  as  "Run" 
was  taught.  By  the  end  of  the  first  two  months  most  of 
the  class  knew  aJl  the  work  covered,  so  I  divided  them  into 
A  and  B  and  continued  the  harder  work  with  the  A,  giving 
the  B  Class  a  repetition  of  the  lessons  covered.  My  class 
is  composed  of  about  seventeen  hold-overs,  who  know  a 
little  bit  to  begin  with,  and  seventeen  other  children  who 
did  not  know  anything  —  twelve  of  them  being  beginners. 
I  used  the  spelling  words  as  a  word  drill,  and  as  soon  as 
the  children  could  recognize  the  word  "to,"  began  on  the 
phrases.  In  the  sentence  "Run  to  the  door,"  to  the  door 
should  be  imderlined  and  special  emphasis  placed  upon 
the  reading  of  it.  Have  the  children  read  it  silently  and 
then  stand  and  say  it  all  without  saying  each  word  dis- 
jointedly.  In  the  morning  we  have  phonics  and  word 
drill,  accompanied  by  games  and  stories,  to  arouse  an 
interest  and  in  the  afternoon  we  have  "Reading  for  Ex- 
pression," during  which  time  special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  phrases. 

As  all  teachers  have  probably  noticed,  the  children  here, 
and  especially  the  Japanese,  are  inclined  to  read  in  a 
''sing-song"  fashion,  coming  up  at  the  end  of  each  sen- 
tence instead  of  dropping  the  voice,  whether  it  is  a  question 
or  not.  Sometimes  I  say  the  word  "Stop  "  short  and 
quick,  and  the  child  stops  before  thinking,  thus  bringing 
his  voice  down.  A  great  deal  of  drill  has  to  be  given  to 
break  the  children  of  this  habit,  which  they  learn  in  their 


own  schoolroom  and  which  the  other  nationaUties  imitate. 
After  the  word  "run"  has  been  learned,  it  can  be  used 
as  a  phonetic  word,  the  R  and  the  UN  being  separated. 
Other  words  as  d-og,  c-at,  c-an,  c-ow,  h-op  and  b-oy  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way.  The  phonetic  drill  in  connection 
with  the  reading  should  be  only  on  the  words  of  the  reading 
lesson,  as  time  is  given  in  the  program  for  a  separate 
phonetic  period. 
As  to  the  games  which  can  be  used  for  word  drill: 
A  game  of  baseball  is  always  interesting  to  the  children 
and  can  be  played  as  follows:  Choose  about  eighteen  of  tiie 
best  readers  in  class  and  divide  them  into  two  nine's. 
Chose  the  best  reader  on  one  side  for  pitcher  and  on  the 
other  for  first  batter-  The  "pitcher"  is  given  the  jpointer 
and  is  allowed  to  point  to  any  word  on  the  board  (a 
list  will  have  to  be  put  on  previously)  and  the  batter 
must  tell  the  word.  If  he  misses,  it  is  one  "out,"  but  i£ 
he  tells  it  correctly,  it  is  a  "home  nm."  As  soon  as  there 
are  three  "outs"  change  sides.  The  side  having  the  most 
"home  runs"  at  the  end  wins. 

Draw  a  tree.    It  can  be  an  orange,  apple,  papaia  or 
banana  tree.    Place  the  words  on  the  tree  (fruit)  and  have 
the  different  children  go  to  the  board  and  pick  fruit,  one 
at  a  time.    Suppose  it  is  a  papaia  tree.    The  child  misses 
a  word.    Say:  "Oh,  that's  too  bad,  you  dropped  a  papaia 
and  will  have  to  dimb  down  and  get  it!    Mary  may  go 
to  the  tree  and  pick  papaias  while  you  are  getting  the  one 
you  dropped."    Draw  a  picture  of  a  boat,  a  train,  an  auto- 
niobUe  or  an  airship  and  see  how  many  children  can  go 
riding  (all  those  who  can  tell  words).    At  the  end  of  the 
ride  take  a  walk.    (Have  the  words  placed  horizontally 
along  the  board.;    If  a  child  misses  say:  "Oh,  you  stubbed 
your  toe  and  feUI    Akila,  you  will  have  to  help  him  upj* 
Akila  then  tells  that  word  and  the  first  child  goes  on. 
Draw  a  tree  on  the  board  and  tell  the  following  story: 
"Here  is  a  big  apple  tree.    Now  high  up  in  the  tree  there 
is  a  (bird).    Under  the  tree  I  see  a  (girl;  playing.    Along 
the  road  toward  the  tree  comes  a  (boy)  whistUng.    I  see  a. 
(dog)  running  along  behind  the  (boy).    When  the  boy 
comes  to  the  (tree)  he  climbs  up  and  says  to  the  (girl),. 
'Come  with  me.'    The  Cgirl)  stands  up  and  climbs  the 
(tree).    Then  the  (boy)  goes  down  and  says  to  the  (girl)^ 
'Come  with  me  and  play.'    The  (girl)  climbs  down  again^ 
They  run  home  together.    The  (dog)  is  chasmg  the  (kitty) 
whidi  runs  to  the  (tree)  and  climbs  up  to  the  old  (cat).'* 
The  words  in  parenthesis,  as  girl,  boy,  dog,  cat,  tree,  bird, 
must  be  written  on  the  tree  as  the  teacher  tells  the  story. 
The  sentence,  "Come  with  me,"  must  be  written  at  one 
side  when  she  says  it.    Pause  and  have  the  children  supply 
these  words. 

Many  other  games  can  be  invented  by  a  wide-awake 
teacher  which  will  amuse  and  at  the  same  time,  instruct, 
the  children. 

Friday  afternoon  I  give  busy  work,  in  order  to  unpress 
the  phonograms  and  easier  words  learned  during  the  week. 
For  this  work  I  have  used  the  following: 

I  hunted  up  a  pile  of  old  magazines  and  tore  out  the 
pages  contafaiing  the  most  words  which  they  knew.  Some- 
times I  have  them  cut  these  out  and  place  them  on  the 
desks.  Other  times  I  draw  a  blue  circle  around  the  words 
and  have  them  tell  me  what  they  are.  Again  I  give 
them  the  sentence-building  phonograms  (which  can  be 
bought  in  cards),  and  have  them  make  all  the  words 
which  they  can. 

I  sometimes  typewrite  their  sentences  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  paste  a  picture  on,  representing  the  sentences, 
and  have  these  read. 

I  have  found  with  the  methods  above  used  that  prac- 
tically all  the  children  have  learned  some  words,  and 
about  half  the  class  know  more  than  thirty  words.  t 
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A  Project  for  Little  Children 

Elizabeth  I.  White 

'  The  World  War  is  over  and  there  is  no  longer  the 
necessity  for  little  children  to  hear  about  soldiers  and  their 
suffering,  nor  is  there  work  for  them  to  do.  What  is  to 
take  the  place  of  this  work  and  how  are  we  to  use,  to 
good  advantage,  the  helpful  sympathy  that  has  been 
aroused  m  even  the  tiniest  the  past  months? 
^Can  we  not  turn  some  of  our  attention  to  the  helpless 
and  appealing  feathered  friends,  the  Birds?  If  we  are  to 
really  save  them  from  extermination  we  must  teach  the 
child  first  to  know  about  birds  and  to  love  them.  Then 
as  he  grows  older  he  will  not  have  the  desire  to  kill,  rob 
the  nests  and  play  the  part  of  young  savage. 

If  a  teacher  of  little  children  is  to  make  bird  study  of 
real  value  there  must  be  plenty  of  material.  Of  course 
pictures  play  an  important  part,  but  even  more  important 
are  nests. 

When  a  child  has  seen  the  nest  of  an  oriole,  handled  it 
and  heard  about  the  way  in  wihch  it  was  woven,  he  has 
a  respect  for  the  home  of  a  helpless  bird  and  is  Trilling  to 
do  his  pait  in  protecting  it  Of  course  very  few  little 
children  have  any  desire  to  rob  nests,  but  the  older  brother 
may  have  reached  that  stage.  The  newly  acquired  knowl- 
edge and  desire  for  service  carried  heme  and  repeated  at 
the  dinner  table  is  often  just  the  right  word  given  imcon- 
sciously  to  restrain  the  older  brother. 

It  is  better  to  have  children  learn  a  few  accurate  facts 
about  a  few  birds  than  to  learn  the  names  of  many  that 
would  never  be  recognized.  The  robin,  flicker,  oriole  and 
swallow  are  good  examples,  for  their  food,  habits  and  nests 
are  so  very  varied. 

Can  one  feel  that  it  is  superficial  to  teach  a  child  that 
orioles  eat  tent  caterpillars  and  thus  destroy  many  insects 
which  ruin  our  trees?    And  that  the  robin,  although  he 


does  eat  some  strawberries  and  cherries,  destroys  thousands 
of  harmful  bugs? 

Clay  is,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  medium  of  ex- 
pression for  the  child.  Free  hand  drawing,  making  jointed 
paper  birds,  which  they  color,  are  other  good  ways  of 
bringing  bird  life  in  close  contact  with  the  child. 

The  accompanying  picture  gives  an  idea  of  what  was 
accomplished  in  one  New  Jersey  surburban  kindergarten. 
And  I  have  no' fear  that  the  children  who  worked  to  make 
and  paint  a  clay  robin  sitting  on  the  nest,  protecting  her 
eggs,  will  ever  have  the  slightest  desire  to  harm  in  any  way 
any  bird.  The  flicker,  if  in  his  home,  trhough  contact  wi A 
the  real  nest,  has  become  a  real  friend  and  must  be  protected 
in  spite  of  his  noisy  habits. 

One  nest  is  not  enough  for  this  work  and  I  appeal  to 
teachers  to  be  on.  the  lookout  for  different  kinds  of  nests 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  so  that  when  you  are  ready  to 
take  up  the  subject  in  the  spring  material  will  be  at  hand. 
As  the  leaves  fall  nests  are  easily  seen,  and  may,  without  a 
scruple,  be  taken  before  the  strong  winds  and  snow  destroy 
them. 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  make  an  extra  effort  at  that  time 
to  collect  material  so  that  more  definite  work  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  spring? 


A  Red  Cross  Project 

HOW  WE  EARNED  THE  MONEY  TO  ^UY  A 
DRESS  FOR  OUR  FRENCH  ORPHAN 

Allie  K.  Higgins 

(Book  tightM  rcMTved) 

MY  second  grade  in  their  nature  study  had  been 
observing  the  germination  of  seeds.  They  were 
also  having  stories,  poems  and  songs  relating 
to  Easter,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  might 
make  an  Easter  offering  this  year  to  our  French  orphan. 
How  we  might  do  this  was  discussed.  Some  of  the 
children  said  they  could  bring  some  money.  I  told  them 
I  wanted  them  to  make  the  money  at  sdiool  in  some  way, 
so  they  could  feel  that  it  was  their  very  own.  I  suggest^ 
that  as  they  had  learned  something  about  seeds,  they 
might  plant  some  tomato  and  cabbage  seeds  in  our 
window  boxes,  and  sell  the  plants  and  buy  a  dress 
for  our  French  orphan,  calling  it  our  Easter  offering  to 
Simone  Hoffa. 

The  plan  was  accepted  and  all  were  eager  to  help. 
Two  of  the  boys  made  a  trip  to  the  seed  store  to  get  a 
catalogue.  The  class  looked  through  the  catologue  to 
decide  what  kind  of  seeds  they  should  buy  and  the  price 
of  each.'I^They  decided  on  one  package  of  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  cabbage  seeds  at  ten  cents  a  package  and  one 
package  of  Bonny  Best  tomato  seeds  at  five  cents  a  package. 
Two  girk  then  went  to  the  store  to  purchase  the  seeds. 
Several  children  brought  soil  from  their  gardens  at  home. 
To  this  a  little  sand  was  added.  The  directions  on  the 
packages  for  planting  the  seeds  were  read  by  the  children. 
The  seeds  were  planted  and  watered  daily.  The  children 
observed  their  growth  from  day  to  day. 
^When  our  plants  were  ready  to  sell  we  discussed  ways 
of  informing  the  public  that  we  had  plants  for  sale,  and 
we  decided  it  would  be  best  to  write  a  circular  letter.  We 
decided  that  this  letter  should  explain  that  our  class 
had  tomato  and  cabbage  plants  for  sale  at  ten  cents  a 
dozen;  that  proceeds  were  for  the  benefit  of  our  French 
orphan;  that  the  money  must  accompany  the  order; 
and  thatjplants  wereJtoJ[be  delivered|the.^next  day.\Thc 
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following  day  the  children^wioteXthe  circular  letter  and 
carried  it  around  our  neighborhood  after  school  soliciting 
orders. 

The  next  da/  'hey  returned  with  more  orders  than 
we  were  able  to  fill.  Baskets  of  tagboard  were  made 
in  which  to  deliver  their  plants.  Several  b  errphildren 
assisted  in  taking  up  the  plants,  wrappin'  chem  in  wet 
paper,  pladng  them  in  baskets  on  which  was  ^  (ten  the 
name  and  address  of  the  customer. 

Those  who  were  not  succei^ul  in  getting  an  order 
assisted  others  in  delivering  their  plants.  The  sum  of 
$3.15  was  cleared  on  the  project.. 

Samples  of  dress  material  were  shown  the  children,  and 
by  a  vote  of  the  dass  a  pink  and  white  gingha. :  Iress  was 
d'  Med  upon,  as  well  as  a  pink  hair  ribbon. 

I  my  arithmetic  problems  and  spelling  words  grew  out 
of  the  work.  There  were  also  oral  language  lessons  in  which 
we  discussed  what  they  would  say  to  a  person  whom  they 
might  approach  to  solicit  an  order,  and  what  they  would  say 
to  their  customers  when  they  delivered  the  plants.  For 
written  language  a  letter  was  written  to  Simone  telling  her 
of  the  gift  the  class  was  going  to  send  her. 

Besides  this  work  which  the  children  had  done  in  various 
subjects,  they  were  learning  a  lesson  in  thrift,  and  also 
learning  that  it  is  their  happy  privilege  and  duty  to  love 
and  care  for  little  children  less  fortimate  than  themselves. 

Correlated  Arithmetic 

I  Ma.  d  Helen  went  to  the  seed  store  to  buy  1  pack- 
age of  c^  jage  seeds  at  10  cents  a  package  and  1  package 
of  tomato  seeds  at  5  cents.    What  was  their  bDl? 

II  W'^.at  change  did  they  receive  from  a  qxiarter? 

III  Leon  got  an  order  for  2  dozen  cabbage  plants.  How 
much  money  did  he  collect? 

IV  Mary  sold  Mrs.  Williams  5  dozen  tomato  plants. 
How  much  money  did  she  collect? 

V  Mrs.  Siegleman  has  40  cents  to  spend  for  cabbage 
plants.    How  many  dozen  can  she  buy? 

VI  Bennie  sold  Mrs.  Straus  J^  dozen  tomato  plants. 
What  did  thf        £-  her? 

An  Oral  Language  Lesson 

I 
Child    Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Shevick. 
I  should  like  you  to  read  this. 
Can  I  take  your  order? 
How  many  do  you  wish? 
They  will  cost  you  20  cents. 
Thank  you. 
I  will  deliver  them  to-morrow  afternoon. 

n 

Child    Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Shevick. 

Here  are  your  plants. 

I  am  glad  you  like  them. 

I  hope  you  will  raise  some  fine  tomatoes. 

Good-bye. 

A  Written  Language  Lesson 

The  children  wrote  a  letter  to  Simone  telling  her  of  the 
gift  they  had  planned  to  send  her.  They  made  die  following 
outline: 

What  are  we  going  to  do? 

Tell  how  we  got  it  or  anything  else  you  wish. 

Closing  sentence. 

A  Spelling  Lesson 

cabbage  new  dress 

tomato  enough 

plants  dozen 

planted  package 

window  friend 

boxes  Simone  Hoffe 


A  St.  Patrick  Poster 

Bess  Dixon 

March  came  and  we  learned  something  concerning  the 
life  of  Saint  Patrick.  How  the  children  pitied  the  sixteen- 
year-old  lad  who  was  spld  into  slavery  in  Ireland  I  They 
pictured  him  taking  care  of  his  master's  pigs,  the  work 
required  of  hina  for  seven  years. 

How  relieved  they  were  when  the  story  told  of  his  escape 
to  Gaul!  Thev  were  glad  he  intended  to  go  back  to 
Ireland  some  day,  not  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  missionary. 
And  when  he  did  return  as  such,  he  did  his  work  so  wdl 
that  Ireland  became  known  as  "the  Island  of  the  Saints." 

And  how  did  he  teach  those  heathen  people?  He  taught 
them  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  the  use  of  the  shamr<xk, 
the  small  white  clover  bearing  three  leaves  on  one  stenu 
Does  the  poster  show  you  Saint  Patrick  as  a  missionary? 

The  story  concluded  by  telling  us  that  Saint  Patrick  died 
on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  and  on  that  day  the  Irish 
people  all  over  the  world  remember  the  man  who  made 
Ireland  a  better  country  in  which  to  live. 


The  Crocus 

Brave  little  crocus,  what's  in  your  cup? 
Snowfl^kes  and  sunbeams  I've  gathered  up. 

Are  you  not  hui)^>  lonely  and  cold? 
Snowflakes  sustam  me,  sunbeams  enfold. 

m 

Byight,  cheery  crocus,  we  wish  you'd  stay; 
Other  flow'rsjollow;  I'll  haste  away. 

— JJrffc  WHky  Cue. 
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Sufgettions  for  Coloring 

C6Ior  the  faces  and  hands  of  figures  flesh  color.  The  old  lady  with  the  basket,  red  cape,  blue  dress,  white  apron,, 
green  bonnet  and  covering  for  basket,  yellow  basket  and  brown  hens;  boy,  green  suit,  white  collar,  3rellow  hair^ 
brown  shoes  and  stockings;  little  girl,  red  dress,  white  apnRn,  brown  shoes  and  stockings,  brown  hair;  mother^ 
blue  dress,  white  apron,  ydlow  ^awl,  white  cap;  brown  house,  green  shutters;  green  grass;  bhie  sky;  gray  cross* 


Hot  Cross  Buns 
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Hot    CroA    BunsI  Hot    Croii  BunsI        One   a      pen  -  ny,    two   a      pen  -  ny.         Hot    CroM   BuntI 
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But    if    you    have    none    of  ^         theie    lit  -  tie    elves,  Tlien    you    must         thi  them         all    your  -  selves. 
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English  in  the  Grades    VII 


Rea  McCain 


Corrective  Work — Games  and 
Type  Sentences 

Need  for  This    Work 

We  need  corrective  work  in  the  language  courses  because 
imitation  has  bred  errors.  The  child  hears  in  the  home  or 
on  the  street  some  expression  which  he  later  needs  to 
make  clear  his  own  thought.  He  uses  it  as  he  heard  it 
and  the  result  is  not  always  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
<rf  English  Granmiar.  A  bad  habit  is  formed.  Worse, 
an  indelible  impression  is  made  upon  the  ear.  As  all 
correction  of  speedi  comes  from  objections  registered 
by  the  ear  there  is  small  chance  of  improvement  until 
so  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  point  that  the 
child  is  conscious  of  a  nervous  pang  when  he  uses  the 
condenmed  term. 

Aim  of  Gaines  and  Tsrpe  Sentences 

The  aim  of  the  game  and  the  type  sentence  is  to  call 
die  child's  attention  to  the  correct  form  in  emphatic 
manner,  and  to  do  this  by  adopting  some  device  which 
w31  not  arouse  antagonism.  To  correct  invariably  during 
recitation  will  tend  to  make  the  child  self-conscious  and 
this  will  prevent  the  free  expression  of  thought.  Since 
clearness  of  thought  and  careful  organization  of  material 
b  of  so  much  more  importance  dian  any  one  verb  form 
it  seems  a  pity  to  tear  to  pieces  a  whole  recitation  to  em- 
phasize one  word. 

The  game  is  fun,  they  want  to  play  it  and  so  there  can 
be  no  question  of  antagonis\n.  Moreover  the  correction 
im(4ied  is  general  It  b  left  for  each  child  to  make  the 
individual  application  if  he  is  guilty  of  that  particular 
offense. 

Again,  aside  from  its  language  value,  the  game  is 
useful  because  it  gives  relaxation  from  the  school  work. 
It  is  a  chance  for  change  of  position  and  of  interest  which 
gives  freedom  without  the  mischief  which  b  the  bane  of 
the  unskilled  teacher. 

Undoubtedly  games  are  a  good  thing. 

Limitations 

If,  with  thb  relaxation  and  enjoyment,  there  came  the 
correction  of  errors  the  game  woidd  be  the  solution  for 
the  teacher's  difficulties  with  language  work.  Unfor- 
tunately it  does  not  carry  over.  The  children  repeat 
die  words  automatically,  delighted  with  the  repetition, 
and  without  much  thought  as  to  the  reason  for  the  form. 

Think  of  the  games  you  used  to  play  and  the  way  you 
did  it  Do  you  remember  "The  Prince  of  Wales  has 
lost  hb  hat?"  Thb  is  the  way  it  goes.  One  stands  in 
the  center,  the  others  are  in  a  circle  around.  The  leader 
says  to  some  one  of  the  others,  "The  Prince  of  Wales 
has  last  hb  hat  and  blames  it  on  to  you,  sir.'* 

The  one  who  b  challenged  retorts,  "Who,  sir?  I,  sir? 
No,  «r,  not  I,  sir." 

The  leader  speaks  again,  "Who,  then,  sir?" 

"Number  so-and-so." 

I  knew  a  little  girl  who  played  thb  game  for  several 
years.  She  was  seldom  caught  napping  and  she  liked 
It  immensely,.but  her  game  was  not  that  which  was  played 
by  the  others.  Here  b  what  she  thought  it  was.  "The 
Prince  of  Wales  has  lost  hb  hat  and  blames  it  on  to  Uzer. " 
Thb  Uzer  was  not  there  to  speak  up  for  himself  and  the 
one  to  whom  the  leader  spoke  felt  called  upon  to  defend 
Ae  absent  "Uzer  Izor?  No,  sir,  not  Izor."  (Uzer's 
kst  name  must  be  Izor.  It  was  not  at  all  like  Johnny 
Smith  and  Sammy  Blake,  but  then,  the  Prince  of  Wales 


would  naturally  have  friends  very  different  from  her 
acquaintances  and  she  felt  very  sorry  for  U^er  Izor,  who 
would  be  terribly  hurt  and  was  not  there  to  defend  him- 
self. (Oh,  it  was  great  fun  to  play  thb  game!  The  little 
child  I  remember  liked  it  better  dian  any  of  the  others, 
but  she  never  knew  until  she  was  grown  up  that  the  ganie 
she  played  was  not  the  one  they  played  with  her. 

Watch  that  your  children  do  not  have  as  mbtaken  a 
meaning.  They  like  to  swing  the  words  back  and  forth 
and  they  can  do  it  very  glibly  without  any  idea  as  to  what 
use  they  are  to  make  of  the  form.  It  is  not  the  game 
which  b  to  correct,  but  the  application  which  you  make 
of   the  pleasurable  excitement  they  h^ve  been   feeling. 

Usually  the  teacher  has  to  point  her  moral,  but  once 
in  a  while  the  children  will  do  it  for  her.  A  cmmtry  school 
teacher  has  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  use  of  leave 
for  let,  which  is  very  common  in  many  dbtricts.  She 
says  she  did  not  do  it  herself,  the  children  did  it  for  her. 
One  day  she  found  a  little  girl  in  the  comer  of  the  school 
yard,  crying  bitterly.  "What  b  the  matter?"  "They 
won't  play  with  me."  "We  only  did  what  she  asked  us 
to."  A  day  or  two  before  that  they  had  been  taught 
that  it  was  incorrect  to  use  leave  in  the  sense  of  granting 
permission.  They  were  teasing  the  child  in  the^  familiar 
way  of  youngsters.  She,  in  high  glee,  put  up  her  arm  to 
ward  them  off  and  cried, "  Leave  me  alone. "  They  promptly 
obe3^d,  scampering  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  playground. 
She  had  meant  "Let  me  alone  I"  and  had  eiQ)ected  them 
to  keep  on  pla3dng  with  her.  The  other  children  cried 
out  in  chorus,  "She  said  to  leave  her  alone  and  we  did  I" 

It  was  a  hard  lesson  and  the  one  little  girl  cried  bitterty, 
but  no  pupil  in  that  school  ever  again  said  leave  when 
he  meant  let  without  correcting  hin^lf ,  and  the  teadier 
told  me  six  months  later  that  she  had  not  heard  the  mbtake 
made  for  weeks.  So  much  for  the  carrying  over.  Don't 
make  your  children  unhappy,  but  see  to  it  that  the  use 
of  the  game  carries  over,  or  else  admit  that  you  are  filling 
up  a  hard  period  with  a  showy  device  and  that  you  expect 
no  result 

Method  of  Ptrocedure  with  Games 

First  dedde  what  mbtake  you  want  to  correct  There 
are  many  which  could  be  chosen,  but  it  b  well  to  confine 
the  attention  each  year  to  a  few  of  the  most  glaring.  A 
young  teacher  prepared  the  following  lesson  plan,  whidi 
was  very  succe^ul: 

Teacher's  Aim  To  correct  the  common  error  of  using 
"I  seen"  by  impressing  ujpon  the  minds  of  the  children  the 
correct  form,  "I  saw." 

Children's  Aim  To  play  the  game  and  do  it  a  little 
faster  and  more  correctly  than  the  others. 

Procedure  We  shall  play  a  new  game  thb  morning. 
First,  I  shall  write  a  sentence  on  the  board  and  I  want 
you  all  to  read  it.  (Teacher  writes,  "I  saw  a  pony.") 
How  many  have  been  to  the  circus?  Those  who  have 
may  put  their  heads  down  and  think  of  something  they 
saw  at  the  circus.  All  ready.  What  did  you  see,  Mary? 
And  you,  Robert?  Continue  imtil  all  who  had  heads 
down  have  taken  part.  Now,  how  many  have  been  to 
a  park?  Proceed  as  before.  If  all  the  children  have 
not  participated  choose  some  other  place.  Let  a  child  go 
.o  the  window  and  tell  what  he  saw  there. 

After  thb,  when  a  child  says  "I  seen,"  remind  him  of 
the  correct  form  by  asking,  "What  did  you  see  at  the 
circus?"    Later  "What  did  you  see?"  wiU  be  sufficient 

Thb  game  or  drill  should  be  carried  on  in  a  spirited 
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way,  the  children  not  being  allowed  a  great  deal  of  time 
for  thinking  of  what  they  saw,  and  should  not  be  continued 
after  the  children  begin  to  lose  interest. 

Additional  Suggestions 

If  the  game  is  one  with  questions  and  answers  be  sure 
that  the  response  given  is  the  logical  one.  I  have  seen 
children  playing  a  game  to  inculcate  the  correct  use  of 
"  It  is  I. "  It  was  done  after  the  following  manner :  "  Who 
saw  a  robin  this  morning?"  ''It  is  I  who  saw  a  robin 
this  morning."  This  game  may  have  taught  ''It  is  I," 
but  it  is  a  most  absurd  violation  of  good  taste.  If  a  friend 
should  ask  you  the  same  question  you  would  answer, 
"Ij[saw  a  robin  this  morning."  This  doesn't  give  the 
chance  to  get  in  the  desired  expression,  "It  is  I."  Of 
course  it  doesn't.  There  was  no  reason  for  that  answer. 
Children  will  feel  that  the  standards  you  hold  up  are 
pedantic  and  imnecessary  if  you  use  such  absurd  models. 
Again,  this  particular  correction  is  hardly  worth  making. 
Now  that  the  professors  of  Harvard  and  Columbia  say 
that  usage  justifies  "It  is  me"  it  hardly  behooves  us  of 
little  fame  to  pick  out  this  expression  from  many.  We 
ourselves  avoid  using  this  sentence  lest  we  seem  pedan- 
tic and  then  we  waste  our  time  drilling  on  this  point  when 
the  children  say  comfortably,  "I  seen  him  when  he  done 
it."    Shift  your  spot  light. 

Conclusion  of  Lesson 

A  certain  playful  warning  may  be  given  at  the  end  of 
the  lesson.  Ohe  primary  teacher  said,  "If  you  ever  use 
the  wrong  form  now  I  am  going  to  say  'Caught.*  You 
win  have  to  try  hard  and  n^t  let  me  catch  you  at  all." 
This  is  excellent  for  a  device,  but  it  can  be  used  only  in 
one  instance.    If  the  child  is  told  the  same  thing  about 


half  a  dozen  errors  the  fun  is  driven  out  of  the  game  and 
it  becomes  only  a  part  of  the  routine  drill  of  the  schoel- 
room. 

Tsrpe  Sentence 

Some  teachers  obtain  good  residts  by  means  of  the 
type  sentence.  This  is  a  sentence  containing  a  form 
upon  which  the  class  is  to  be  drilled  It  is  referred  lo 
every  time  that  particular  expression  is  given  incorrectly 

Suitable  Material 

The  story  in  which  the  sentence  occurs  should  be  very 
familiar.  Suppose  the  children  have  been  told  the  story 
of  George  Washington  and  the  Cherry  Tree.  You  re- 
member when  the  Uttle  boy  was  asked  who  had  done  the 
damage  he  said,  "I  did  it,  father.  I  did  it  with  my  little 
hatchet."  Every  child  learns  this  story  and  it  is  a  simple 
matter  when  a  child  says  "I  done  it,"  to  ask  him  what 
George  Washington  said.  The  sentence  thus  becomes  a 
model  on  which  the  pupib  are  expected  to  model  their 
speech  and  a  standard  to  use  in  correction.  The  story 
must  be  a  familiar  one.  If  it  is  necessary  to  learn  material 
for  which  there  is  no  other  reason  than  that  it  may  give 
a  n^odel  sentence,  the  plan  is  of  doubtful  value.  In  this, 
as  in  the  use  of  games,  moderation  must  be  exercised. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  sentence  depends  upon  the  clear- 
ness with  which  it  stands  out  in  the  mind.  The  tree  must 
not  be  lost  in  the  maze  of  a  forest. 

Extent  to  Which  These  Devices  Should  be  Used 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  these  devices  must 
not  be  used  too  generally.  There  is  an  age  limit,  also. 
The  first  two  grades  give  the  best  chance  for  using  such 
things.  Sometimes  in  the  third  grade  there  may  be  need 
for  such  games,  but  never  beyond. 


Studies  in  Art  Appreciation     VI 

C.  Edward  Newell 

Supervisor  of  Art  and  Handwork,  Springfield,  Mass. 

At  the  Watering  Trough— -Jean  Dagnan-Bouveret 


Suggestive  Method  of  Study 

What  do  you  first  see  in  this  picture?  What  is  one  horse 
domg?  What  is  the  other  doing?  What  is  the  color  of 
each  horse?  What  are  the  trappmgs  they  are  wearing 
called?  Name  the  pieces  of  harness  on  their  heads? 
Where  are  the  bridles?  Why  are  they  here?  What  is  the 
part  of  the  bridle  that  goes  in  the  horses'  mouth  called? 
Can  you  faid  bells  on  Uie  harness?  Where?  Is  there  much 
water  m  the  trough?  Of  what  is  the  trough  built?  Who 
k  standing  near  one  horse?  Is  the  man  young  and  strong? 
How  is  he  dressed?  Where  is  his  whip?  Why  does  he  not 
use  it?  What  does  he  hold  in  one  hand?  What  is  in  the 
other  hand?  Where  is  the  young  man  looking?  What 
kind  of  eyes  has  be?  Is  one  of  the  horses  also  looking  in  the 
same  direction?    Tell  where  you  can  see  light  parts  of  the 

Eicture  against  dark  ones,  or  dark  against  light.  (Dark 
orse,  light  sky;  dark  hat,  light  sky;  light  face,  dark  hat; 
light  shirt,  dark  horse;  light  ear,  dark  chest;  dark  harness, 
.  light  horse ;  dark  bridle,  light  head ;  light  nose,  dark  water.) 
Do  these  darks  and  lights  help  you  to  see  the  picture  more 
clearly?  What  forms  a  background  for  this  picture? 
Whay  do  you  like  the  picture?  Have  you  studied  another 
picture  of  anunals?  Tell  about  it  and  the  artist  who 
painted  it. 


The  St 


of  the  Picture 


These  two  fine  horse  lived  on  a  farm  m  France.    They 
were  used  for  the  heavy  farm  work,  but  were  always  well 


treated  and  cared  for  by  their  young  driver,  whom  we  may 
see  standing  near  them.  He  is  holding  the  lines  that  lead 
to  the  halters.  The  headstalls  or  bridles  have  been  taken 
off  to  be  hung  with  a  short  string  of  beUs  over  the  hames 
at  the  side  of  the  collar.  The  black  horse  has  finished 
drinking,  but  the  white  one  is  still  sipping  the  cool  water 
from  the  large  stone  trough.  The  young  man  stands  very 
erect  in  his  leather  boots  and  loose  clothing.  His  whip  is 
held  in  the  bend  of  his  arm,  for  at  present  it  is  not 
needed. 

We  seem  to  be  looking  directly  at  the  yoimg,  dark-eyed 
man  and  the  dark  horse.  They,  in  turn,  seem  to  be  looking 
directly  back  at  us.  It  almost  seems  as  though  we  had 
just  walked  toward  them  and  our  approach  had  attracted 
their  attention.  The  placing  of  the  dark  against  contrasting 
light  repeats  itself  often  and  adds  much  of  interest  in  this 
picture.  It  also  helps  us  to  catch  the  artist's  message  and 
see  more  clearly  just  what  he  wanted  us  to  see.  He  wished 
us  to  feel  the  power  of  the  kindly  sympathy  that  may  exist 
between  man  and  beast. 

The  Story  of  the  Artist 

f  Men  and  women  who  paint  and  draw  great  and  famous 
pictures  are  called  artists.  The  artist  who  painted  "At 
the  Watering  Trough  "  was  named  Dagnan-Bouveret  (Dfin- 
yon'  BoovrS,').  His  parents  gave  him  the  very  long  name 
of  Pascal  Adolphe  Jean  Dagnan.  When  the  child  was  but 
a  baby  his  parents  moved  from  Paris^  where  he  was  bom. 
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to  Braidl,  in  South  America.  The  little  Jean's  mother  died 
when  he  was  six  years  old.  So  the  lad  was  sent  home  to 
Fiance  to  his  grandmother  Bouveret,  whose  name,  according 
to  custom,  he  alBSxed  to  his  own.  The  long  name  is  of  little 
inqx)rtance.    We  seldom  hear  it  used. 

Dagnan-Bouveret  was  from  the  beginning  determined 
to  be  an  artist.  When  his  father  offered  him  an  opening 
in  his  commercial  business  in  Brazil,  he  declined  it.  This 
so  angered  his  father  that  he  at  once  stopped  his  allowance. 


The  lad,  nevertheless,  held  firmly  to  his  ambition  to  paint. 
Jean  continued  his  studies  at  a  famous  French  school  of  art, 
called  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  because  he  was  such 
an  incessant  worker  soon  became  a  successful  painter. 
It  was  while  visiting  at  the  home  of  his  father-in-law  that 
he  saw  the  subject  for  "At  the  Watering  Trough."  Several 
months  were  devoted  to  the  painting  of  this  one  picture. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  artbt's  best  works  and  is^ncw 
in  the  Lxixembourg  Gallery,  Paris,  France. 


AT  THE  WATERING  TROIKA 
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Popular  Ballad  Studies  for  Grade  III 

Laura  F.  Kready 
Part  II 

Festival  Songs 


May  Songs 


May-Day  is  derived  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercxiryi 
to^whom  Romans  sacrificed  on  this  day.  Ceremonies  were 
ako  paid  to  Flora,  the  goddess  of  fertility  of  the  fields. 
The  doU,  which  is  often  the  central  object  of  May  garlands^ 
is  an  image  of  Flora. 

Maia  ts  a  surname  for  Cybde.  Others  derive  it  from 
Majores,  saying  that  Romulus  called  the  month  "May" 
in  honor  of  the  Senators.  Or  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
for  graWf  the  growing  or  shooting  month.  An  old  calendar 
tells  that  boys  went  to  see  the  May-trees  on  April  30. 
The  Flotalia  of  ancient  Rome  were  celebrated  on  April  28- 
30.  Some  say  that  May-day  is  a  repetition  of  the  phallic 
festivals  of  India  and  Egypt,  which  took  place  when  the  sun 
entered  Taunis,  to  celebrate  Nature's  fertility.  Pkallos 
in  Greek  means  "pole.'* 

In  England,  little  girls  dress  fantastically,  parade  the 
village,  carrjring  sticks,  to  the  top  of  which  are  tied  bunches 
of  flowers,  and  smg: 

The  flowers  are  blooming  everywhere, 

0*er  every  hill  and  dale; 
And  oh  I  how  beautiful  they  are, 

How  sweetly  they  do  smell  t 

Go  forth,  my  Child,  and  laugh  and  play. 

And  let  your  cheerfdl  voice. 
With  buds  and  brooks  and  merry  May, 

Cry  out,  "Rejoice!  Rcjoicel" 

Or[children  dance  around  the  May-pole,  singing: 

Round  the  May  pole,  tiit,  trit,  troti 
■:  Sae  what  a  May  pole  we  have  got; 
Fine  and  gay. 
Trip  away, 
Happy  b  our  new  May-day. 

Song  of  the  Mayers 

R^ember  us  poor  mayers  all^ 

A&d  thus  do  we  begin, 
To  lead  our  life  in  righteousness, 

Or  else  we  die  in  sin. 

We  have  been  rambling  all  this  night. 

And  almost  all  this  d^y, 
And  now  returned  back  again, 

Wc  have  brought  you  a  bimch  of  May. 

A  bimch  of  May  we  have  brought  you, 

And  at  your  door  it  stands. 
It  is  but  a  sprout,  but  it's  well  budded  out 

By  the  work  of  our  Lord's  hands* 

The  hedges  and  trees  they  are  so  green, 

As  green  as  any  leek, 
Our  heavenly  Father,  He  watered  them 

With  His  heavenly  dew  so  sweet. 

The  heavenly  gates  are  open  wide, 

Our  paths  are  beaten  plain, 
And  if  a  man  be  not  too  far  gone, 

He  may  return  again. 

The  life  of  n^in  is  but  a  span. 
It  flourishes  like  a  flower; 


We  are  here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow. 
And  are  dead  in  an  hour. 

The  moon  shines  bright,  and  the  stars  giye  light, 

A  little  before  it  is  day, 
So  God  bless  you  all,  both  great  and  small, 

And  send  you  a  joyful  May. 

From  "  English  Folk-Rhymes,"  by  Northall,  p.  240,  used  by  courtesy 
of  the  publishers,  Kegan,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  London. 

French  May  Song 

It  is  the  merry  month  of  May,  Winter  has  taken  flight; 
I  could  not  keep  my  heart  at  home  that  boimded  for  delight: 
And  as  I  went,  and  as  I  came,  I  sang  to  the  season  gay, 
It  is  the  May,  the  Merry  May,  the  merry  month  of  May! 
E'en  as  I  came  the  meadows  by,  the  wheat-fields  have  I  seen, 
The  hawthorn  branches  all  a-flower,  the  oat-fidds  growing 
green; 
O  Trimazos! 

Madam,I  thank  you  for  your  com,  and  for  your  courtesy; 
It  is  for  Mary  and  her  Babe,  and  it  is  not  for  me: 
But  I  will  pray  the  Child  for  you  to  whom  your  gift  is  given. 
That  He  return  it  you  again  more  royally  in  heaven. 

This  is  the  "Song  o(  the  'Trimazos,'  "  given  in  "Games  and  Songs 
of  American  Children,"  by  W.  W.  Newell,  used  by  courtesy  of  tht 
publishers,  Harper  &  Bros. 

A  French  writer  has  described  the  old  French  custom: 
"On  the  first  of  May,  dressed  in  white,  they  put  at  their 
head  the  sweetest  and  prettiest  of  their  number.  They 
robe  her  for  the  occasion:  a  white  veil,  a  crown  of  white 
flowers  adorn  her  head;  she  carries  a  candle  in  her  hand; 
she  is  their  queen,  she  is  the  TrimauzeUe.  Then,  all  to- 
gether, they  go  from  door  to  door  singing  the  song  of  the 
TrimouzeUes;  they  ask  contributions  for  adorning  the  altar 
of  the  Virgin,  for  celebratmg,  in  a  joyous  repast;  the  festival 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven." 

English  May  Carol 

Rbe  up  the  Mistress  of  this  house,  with  gold  along  your 
breast. 

For  the  summer  springs  so  fresh,  green,  and  gay; 
And  if  your  body  be  asleep,  we  hope  your  soul's  at  rest. 

Draw  near  to  the  merry  month  of  May* 

God  bless  this  house  and  harbor,  your  riches  and  your  store. 
For  the  sununer  springs  so  fresh,  green,  and  gay; 

We  hope  the  Lord  will  prosper  you,  both  now  and  evermore. 
Drawing  near  to  the  merry  month  of  May. 

From  "Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children," by  W.  W.  Newellt 
U83d  by  courtesy  of  the  pubUshers,  Harper  &  Bros. 

Harvest  Song 

Harvest  home !    Harvest  home  I 
The  bells  they  do  shake  and  the  bells  they  do  ring. 
So  merrily  we  bring  harvesit  in,  harvest  in, 
So  merrily  we  bring  harvest  in. 


From  "English  Folk-Rhymes,"  by  Northall/p, 
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Peasant  May  Queen  Dance 


AlUgro 
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ChrUtmM  Wassail  Song 

Here  we  come  a-wassailing. 
Among  the  leaves  so  green; 

Here  we  come  a-singing. 
So  fair  to  be  seen. 

Chorus 
Far  it  is  in  Ckrisifn(u4ime, 

Strangers  travdfar  and  near; 
So  God  bless  you  and  send  you 

A  Happy  New  Year. 

We  are  not  daify  Beggars, 
That  beg  from  door  to  door, 

But  we  are  neighbors'  Children, 
Whom  you  have  seen  before. 

Call  up  the  Butler  of  this  house, 

Put  on  his  golden  ring. 
Let  him  bring  us  a  glass  of  beer, 

And  the  better  we  shall  sing. 

We  have  got  a  little  purse, 

Made  cm!  stretching  leather  skin, 
-  We  want  a  little  of  your  money 
To  line  it  well  within. 


Bring  us  out  a  table. 

And  spread  it  with,  a  doth; 
Bring  out  a  moldy  cheese, 

Alio  your  Christmas  loaf. 

God  bless  the  Master  of  this  house, 

Like^^se  the  Mistress  too. 
And  all  the  little  Children 

That  round  the  table  go. 

Good  Master  and  Mistress, 
While  you're  sitting  by  the  fire, 

Pray  think  of  us  poor  Children, 
Who  are  wandering  in  the  mire. 

Singmg  the  above  carol  children  carry  about  a  "wessel-bob"  or 
large  bunch  of  evergreens  hung  with  oranges,  apples  and  colored 
ribbons.  MPl 

From  "  English  Folk-Rhymes,"  by  Northall,  p.  206,  used  by  courtesy 
of  the  publishers,  Kegan,  Trench,  JTrubner  «  Co.,  London. 


Cherry  Tree  Carol 

As  Joseph  was  a  walking,  -. 

He  heard  an  angel  sing:  '\  iS 

"This  night  shall  be  born       ^  t^' 

Our  heavenly  Mggf^ed  by  VrrOOglC 
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"He  neither  shall  be  bom 
In  housen  nor  in  hall, 
Nor  in  the  place  of  Paradise, 
&ut  in  an  ox's  stall. 

"He  neither  shall  be  clothed 
In  pujple  nor  in  pall, 
But  all  in  fair  linen, 
As  were  babies  all. 

"He  neither  shall  be  rocked 
In  silver  nor  in  gold. 
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But  in  a  wooden  cradle, 
That  n>ck$  on  the  mould. 

"He  neither  shall  be  christened 
In  white  wine  nor  in  red, 
But  with  fair  spring  water. 
With  which  we  were  chnstened." 

As  Joseph  was  a  walking» 
he  heard  an  angel  sing: 
"This  night  shall  be  bom 
Our  heavenly  king," 
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In  ExceUU  Gloria 

When  Christ  was  bom  of  Mary  free 
In  Bethldiem  in  that  fair  dtie, 
Angels  sungen  widi  mirth  and  glee, 
In  &ccelsis  Glorial 

Herdsmen  beheld  these  angels  bright 
To  them  appeared  with  great  light, 
And  said,  God's  son  is  bom  this  night, 
In  Excelsis  Glorial 


This  King  is  comen  to  save  [manj-kind 
[Even]  in  Scripture  as  we  find, 
[Therefore]  this  song  we  have  in  mind, 
In  Excelsis  Glorial 

[Then,  dear]  Lord,  for  thy  great  grace 

[Grant  us]  in  bliss  to  see  thy  face. 

Where  we  may  sing  to  thee  solace, 

In  Excelsis  Gloria! 

—  Harleian  MS.  A.D.  1600 

(Bnckets  indicate  words  fddcb  weM  iaUr  imtrted.) 
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thining  eyes  and  a  bit  of  color  in  the  unwholesome  tint 
of  her  cfaedu  —  and  the  bath  nurse  close  at  her  heels  with 
the  request  that  she  come  again  to-morrow. 

"I  couldn't  get  it  all  off  in  one  scrubbing/'  she  said. 
^Her  poor  little  feet  are  caked  with  dirt,  and  her  under- 
clothesl" —  she  threw  up  her  hands  in  despair.  The 
teader  prevailed  troon  the  child  to  ask  her  mother  to  let 
%er  have  dean  dothes  thro\^;hout  for  the  next  day,  and 
^was  gratified  when  the  girl  a{q>eared  next  morning  so 
XMtX  uat  the  latent  promise  of  future  beauty  was  ai^>arent. 
*^Dki  your  mother  like  you  to  be  dean?"  was  asked. 
'^Ohy  yes/'  she  answered,  "mine  mudder  will  do  anything 
the  teacher  says. "  Thus  was  the  thc^ught  hdrn  that  even 
one  mall  teac^r  taiay  become  a  power  in  at  least  a  small 
part  of  the  world. 


But  swiftly  upon  the  heek  of  encouragement  came 
another  problem.  The  little  girl  was  being  persecuted 
because,  said  her  tormentors,  ''She  is  so  dirty  she  has  to 
take  a  batt  every  day."  "But  everyone  should  take  a 
bath  every  day,"  assured  the  teacher.  "Do  you  take  a 
batt  every  day?"  came  a  shy  question.  "Of  course 
I  do,"  was  the  assuring  answer.  "Gawd!"  came  in 
an  awe-hushed  stage  whisper  from  the  rear  of  the 
room. 

So,  little  by  little,  with  imremittmg  vigilance,  are  the 
little  foreigners  brought  to  the  practice  of  American  stan- 
dards. And  in  this  process  of  uplift  toward  the  goal  of 
godliness,  the  power  of  the  primary  teacher  is  a  factor  not 
to  be  despised. 


Hygiene  for  Grades  I  and  II 


(A  Suggestive  Series  of  Lessons) 

Mary  B.  Pratt 

State  Noraial  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 


HOW  are  we  to  relate  more  closely  ttc  natural 
tendencies  and  interests  of  the  child  to  the  various 
phases  of  subject-matter  in  the  primary  grades? 
How  shall  we  so  organize  Child  and  Subject 
that  in  every  case  our  aim  is  consciously  driving  us  toward 
education  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy? 

I  tli^ik  we  can  all  agree  that  real  democracy  is  difficult 
to  find,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  read  about  it,  think 
about  it  and  want  it  as  a  imiversal  form  of  government. 
There  are  too  many  of  us  who  have  the  Raiser  temperament, 
and  who,  both  consciously  and  unconsciously,  dominate 
to  a  serious  degree  the  personalities  of  the  children  and 
permit  repression  rather  than  expression  to  be  the  key- 
note of  the  various  forms  of  activity  in  the  schoolroom. 

In  order  to  meet  the  educational  demands  of  to-day, 
every  lower  grade  schoolroom  should  be  a  social  center 
where  the  aim  is  fullness  of  life,  health,  vigor,  joy  and 
efficiency;  where  the  individuality  of  each  child  is  sacred 
and  allowed  to  develop;  where  little  laws  and  standards  are 
discussed  and  made  because  they  are  best  for  the  group; 
where  self-expression  is  a  dominant  factor,  and  where  there 
is  no  conffict  between  the  natural  growth  and  development 
of  the  diUd  and  the  kind  of  training  imposed  by  the  teacher. 

Therefore,  in  the  case  of  every  chili,  in  the  case  of  every 
subject,  and  in  the  case  of  all  the  inter-relationships  between 
these  two,  initiative  and  leadership,  originality  and  good 
thinking,  based  primarily  upon  actual  experience  and  envi- 
ronment, should  be  the  point  of  departure  for  the  teacher's 
work  in  carrying  out  her  fundamental  aim  —  Education 
for  Democracy. 

Having  attempted  to  show  in  preceding  articles  how 
Silent  Reading  and  Project  Constructive  Work  in  the  lower 
trades  may  1^  a  means  to  this  end,  I  am  submitting  the 
following  suggestive  series  of  lessons  in  Hygiene  toward  the 
tame  end. 

The  develq[>ment  of  these  outlines  would  be  consistent 
with  the  duld's  native  interests  and  with  the  use  of  his 
environment  It  would  build  up  within  his.  growing 
consciousness  a  knowledge  of  the  following  facts: 

1  The  ideal  dtizen  has  a  sound  body. 

2  The  ideal  citizen  cares  not  only  for  himself,  but  he 

is  interested  in  the  public  welfare. 


Also,  as  Health  Education  becomes  an  important  sub- 
ject in  the  lower  grade  cvirricula,  it  may  be  successfuDy 
correlated  with  Reading,  Handwork  and  Nature  Study. 

Suggestive  Outline 
Series  I 

I    Home  interests  and  activities 
1    Mother's  care 

Care  of  home  —  child's  responsibility 


2 
3 


Food 

a    Selection 

b    Preparation 

c    Serving 

d    Different  foods  for  different  seasons 
Clothing 

a    Making 

*    Care 

c    Change  to  suit  weather  and  seasons 
Family  pleasures 
Family  pets 
Plants  and  flowers  in  the  home 


n 


Lunch  period  at  school 
1    Personal  manners 
Table  manners 
Eating  slowly  and  why 
Use  of  napkm 
Care  of  crumbs 
Articles  of  food 
a    Milk  —  care  and  value 
Handling  cups,  crackers,  etc. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


in    Autmnn  excursions 

1  Gathering  of  leaves 

2  Gathering  of  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts 

3  Food  brought  from  farm 

*     4    Value  and  use  of  different  foods 

5  Care  of  foods  in  home  and  market 

6  Canning  and  preserving 

.(Emphasis  of  child's  part  in  each  activity) 
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Series  II 

A  Study  of.Home  Pets 

Tliecat 

1 

Food 

6 

Fur 

2 

Teeth 

7 

Cat's  care  of  herself 

3 

Feet 

8 

Our  care  of  her 

4 

Tongue 

9 

Cat's  use  to  us 

5 

Wluskers 

To  briefly  illustrate  a  type  disaission  on  these  points: 

4   Ton^e 

How  »  the^cat's  tongue  different  from  yours?  She  can 
fold  her' tongue  and  make  it  spoon-shaped.  I  wonder  who 
can  tell' me  why? 

SfFeet 

Who  has  seen  kitty  jiunp?  How  does  she  land?  Why 
are  her  feet  padded?  Why  doesn't  she  need  shoes?  Caii 
we  walk  as  softly  as  she?  Can  we  jump^as  lightly?  The 
next  time  you  go  out  of  doors  sho^  me  how  th  e  kitty  jumps, 
runs  and  walks. 

8    Care 

Your  cat  not  only  takes  good  care  of  herself,  but  she 
takes  care  of  her  kittens.  What  does  she  do  that  mother 
does  for  the  baby?  She  feeds  them,  washes  them,  brushes 
their  hair,  and  sometimes  carries  them  from^one' place  to 
another.    Who  knows  how  she  carries  them? 

How  can  we  take'care  of  kitty?  There  are'a  great  many 
ways.  Give  her  plenty  of  good  food.  Dojnot  use  her 
dish  for  any  other  piupose  and  always  keep  it  dean.  Never 
kt  her  eat  out  of  yoxu:  dish  or  with  your  fork  and  spoon. 
Teach  her  not  to  jiunp  on  the  table  or  touch  food  which 
is  not  meant  for  her.  Teach  her  to  be  dean  about  the 
house,  and  give  her  a  comfortable,  dean  bed  to  sleep  in. 
How  does  mother  take  care  of  your  bed?  You  must  take 
care  of  kitty's  bed  in  tiie  same  way.  Always  be  kind  to 
your  kitty. 

Similar  lessons  may  be  given  on  the  dog,  horse,  cow, 
rabbit  and  squirrel.  In  each  case  care,  responsibility, 
rWnliTimxS  should  be  emphasized. 


I    Jack  Frost 


Series  III 


Water 

Its  uses 

(1)  For  drinking 

(2)  What  it  gives  us 
For  cookmg 
Its  dangers 

2    Frost,  ice,  snow 
h    Their  uses 

(1)  Winter  sports 

(2)  Jack  Frost  and  Mother  Nature 
U    Jack  Frost's  relation  to  the  diildren's  lives 

1  Winter  dothes         y 

2  Warm  underwear 

3  Heavy  shoes 

4  Leggings 

5  More  food 

6  Fresh  air 

I    When  Jack  Frost  is  dangerous 
in    Seeds,  Plants,  Germination 

1  Need  for  good  light,  good  soil,  air  and  moisture 

2  Emphasis   upon   concrete  work   and   actual 

experience 

Series  IV 
I_Thc  Meanmg  of  Health 

1    How  to  keep  well  and  happy 
a    Daily  bath 

h    Care  of  hands,  feet,  hair,  teeth 
c    Proper  food,  exercise,  rest 


d    Fresh  air 

e    Right  breathing 

/    Keeping  oiu:  lumds  in  the  right  place 

g    Cheeriijd  di^>osition 

2  How  to  keep  dean  and  orderly  at  school 

(Need  emphasized) 
a    Care  of  books  and  other  material 
b    Care  of  plants  and  pets 
C    Clean  and  orderly  desks 
d    Clean  floor  (make  diOdren  responsible  for 
these  matters) 

3  How  little  children  may  become  good  dtizens 

a    Correlate  with  1  and  2 
b    Obedience  and  h^fulness  at  home 
c    Responsibility  of  each  diild  toward  making 
school  a  healthful,  happy  place 

This  series  of  lessons  need  not  be  used  necessarily  in  the 
order  in  whidi  they  are  given  here.  Always  plan  lessons 
in  view  of  the  specific  need. 

Materials  used  for  illustrative  purposes  and  for  concrete 
needs  in  the  development  of  these  lessons  mav  be  as  follows: 

1  A  miniature  house  given  to  the  diildren  to  furnish 
and  keep  dean. 

2  Dressing  dolls. 

3  Weaving  blankets. 

4  Excursions  to  country,  dty,  markets,  factories,  etc. 
^  5    Reproducing  home  interests  and  activties  in  drama- 
tization, drawing,  construction  project  work,  oral  and 
silent  reading. 

6  Seasonal  interests — reproduced  through  various  other 
school  activities. 

7  Animals  in  the  room  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  — 
dog,  cat,  rabbit,  squirrel,  hen  and  chickens. 

8  Gajnes. 
0    Stories. 

10  Pictures. 

11  Luncheon  activities  —  picnic  parties,  etc. 

12  Making  of  illustrative  scrap-books. 

13  Construction  project  work  on  the  floor. 

(See  artide  in  February  niunber) 

There  are  no  books  written  on  hygiene  simple  enouj^ 
for  the  lower  primary  grades,  so  the  work  has  to  come  from 
upper  grade  books  adapted  and  sunplified  to  meet  the  needs 
of  little  duldren. 

A  book  which  particularly  lends  itself  to  the  needs  of  the 
teacher  for  adaptation  is  "Healtiiy  Living,"  by  C.  E.JA. 
Winslow*  

Night 

E*  fi»  w* 

See,  'tis  Night, 

Magic  Nightl 

Now  to  wander  fancy  free. 

Now  the  Land  of  Dreams  to  see; 

Visions  strange  shaU  charm  my  sight, 

For  'tis  Night. 

Ah,  'tis  Night, 

Mystic  Nightl 

Now  in  Fairyland  to  walk, 

Now  widi  fairy  folk  to  talk. 

Now  to  roam  witii  elf  and  sprite, 

For  'tis  Night. 

Yes,  'tis  Night 

Eerie  Night! 

Listen  I  hush!  the  weird  winds  moan. 

Here  I  stand  alone,  alone. 

Waiting  in  the  dim  starlight, 

What  brings  the  Night? 
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Graded  Course  in  Seat|Work  for  First  and 

Second  Grades    VIII 


Belle  Brady 

Primary  Critic,  State  Nonnal  School,  Superior,  Wis. 


V  Writing 

1  A  small  number  of  pupils  may  be  sent  to  the  board 
to  work  upon  some  letter  form  which  they  find  difficult. 
The  teacher  should  write  the  letter  in  correct  form  for 
each  child  and  ajso  write  one  or  two  easy  words  in  whidi 
the  letter  occurs.  This  provides  the  duld  with  a  correct 
model  of  the  letter  to  guide  his  practice  and  shows  him 
how  to  combine  it  with  other  letters. 

2  Write  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  blackboards  a  complete 
alpl^abet  in  capital  letters.  .Using  this  as  a  guide  the  pupils 
miay  practice  writing  the  capital  letters  at  the  board  for 
busy  work.  However,  it  is  not  advisable  to  let  them 
practice  writing  any  capital  lettipf  that  has  not  first  been 
studied  and  practiced  under  the  teacher's  direction  in  a 
regular  daslB  period. 

3  Write  words  beginning  with  capital  letters  gmded  by 
models  written  on  the  board  by  the  teadier.  Also  sen- 
tences« 

VI  Spelling 

1  Procure  a  copy  of  a  spelling  list  which  has  been  worked 
out  for  the  grades,  Siuch  as  the  Ayres  or  the  Kansas  City  list. 
Hektograph  that  portion  of  it  which  should  be  taught  m  the 
second  grade,  being  careful  to  write  clearly  and  form  all 
letters  correctly.  Give  each  child  a  copy  of  it.  Moimt 
these  on  stiff  paper  and  fasten  togther  a  set  for  each  child. 
Now  they  have  a  list  of  words  which  every  seoDnd  grade 
diild  should  be  able  to  spell  and  write  correctly  at  the  close 
of  the  second  year.  For  seat  work  the  pupils  may  work  on 
these  lists.  Since  they  are  in  script  the  d^ildren  may 
practice  writing  them.  When  a  pupil  thinks  he  has  mas- 
tered a  specified  portion  of  the  list,  he  may  write  his  name 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  put  it  into  a  box  on  the  teadier's 
desk  which  is  labeled  "Spelling."  As  soon  as  a  number  of 
named  are  there,  the  teaoier  tests  these  pupils  on  this  group 
of  words  by  dictating  easy  sentences  containing  thewords. 
Those  pupils  who'  write  all  of  the  words  correctly  in  the 
sentences,  may  be  assigned  a  new  portion  of  the  list  to 
study!  independently,  wereas,  if  any  child  shows  by  his 
test  that  there  was  any  word  he  hachi't  learned,  he  works 
further  on  it  and  takes  the  test  again  with  the  next  group. 
This  device  will  greatly  stimulate  pupils  to  independent 
effort  in  mastering  the  list  of  words  during  seat  work 
periods,  and  consequently  more  class  time  wm  be  left  for 
application  of  the  words  in  written  sentences,  which  is  the 
real  test  of  spelling  ability. 

2  Besides  this  list  of  reqidred  words,  the  duldren  will 
be  greatly  interested  in  keeping  a  little  book  in  which  they 
write  all  words  they  have  learned  to  spell  which  are  not 
found  in  the  required  list.  These  words  may  come  from 
any  source,  either  in  or  outside  of  school.  It  will  make  the 
pupils  more  observant  of  the  letter  order  in  words  they  see 
and  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  spelling 
vocabulary. 

3  Cut  slips  of  paper  and  write  a  letter  on  each.  Pass 
down  the  aides  placing  one  of  these  slips  on  desk  of  each 
pupil  who  is  to  do  seat  work  during  the  next  period.  Have 
each  ctild  write  as  many  words  as  he  can  which  begin  with 
the  letter  he  has.  He  fetters  e,  ij,  *,  n,  o,  q,  u,  v, «,  y  and  % 
are  not  good  to  assign  for  this  work  because  of  the  small 
number  of  words  in  a  child's  vocabulary  which  begin  with 
these  ktters. 

4  Writing  Usts  of  phonetic  words  is  good  work  to 
si^>plement  work  in  speUmg. 

6    IJave  a  race  to  see  which  child  can  write  correctly  the 


longest  listjof  words  in  a  given  time,  perhaps  twenty 
minutes.  At  the  dose  of  the  time  the  pupils  may  count 
their  words  and  each  one  state  to  the  class  how  many  he 
has,  but  the  winner  will  not  be  known  imtil  the  teacher  has 
time  to  look  over  the  lists  and  find  out  who  has  Ae  greatest 
number  of  correct  words-l^Then  she  will  announce  the 
winner  to  the  class.  "^ 

VII    Language 

1  After  a  story  has  been-  retold  by  the  children,  give 
them  patterns  of  the  characters  in  the  story.  Let  the 
children  trace  these  on  colored  paper  and  cut  them  out^ 
They  may  be  used  in  making  a  bladcboard  border,  or  each 
child  may  use  his  in  making  a  poster. 

2  Let  the  children  make  original  posters  to  illustrate 
the  poems  that  they  memorize,  or  the  story  they  have  had 
in  language  class.  This  ^oidd  not  be  done  until  after 
posters  have  been  made  as  ckss  work. 

3  After  the  children  have  memorized  or  read  a  little 
poem,  write  it  on  the  board  omitting  certain  of  the  important 
words.  Let  the  children  copy  it  and  supply  the  omitted 
words. 

Exixmple 

"The  north  wind  doth  blow. 
And  down  comes  the  sncw. 
Oh,  what  will  the  robin  do  now,  poor  thing? 
He  will  sit  in  the  bam, 
And  keep  himself  warm, 
And  hide  his  head  under  his  wing,  poor  thing!" 
(Omit  the  italicized  words.) 

4  Make  hektographed  copies  of  a  poem  that  has  just 
been  memorized.  Cut  each  copy  apart  by  lines  and  put 
it  into  an  envelope.  Give  an  envelope  to  each  child,  and 
let  him  arrange  the  lines  as  they  shoidd  be  and  paste  them 
on  moimting  paper. 

5  Let  each  child  make  a  book  m  which  to  keep  the 
poems  that  have  been  memorized.  Have  covers  of  dark 
colored  mounting  paper  and  leaves  of  lined  writing  paper. 
Fasten  the  book  together  with  brass  brads  so  that  new 
leaves  may  easily  be  inserted  from  time  to  time.  The 
covers  may  be  suitably  decorated  during  the  drawing 
period.  When  a  poem  is  being  m.emorized,  write  it  on  the 
board  for  the  children  to  copy  as  seat  work.  If  well  done, 
it  may  be  put  into  the  book.  Illustrations  may  also  be 
added. 

6  Original  illustrating  of  stories  is  good  seat  work^ 

7  Let  the  children  make  plans  for  dramatization  of 
stories  as  suggested  in  II,  2,  c. 

8  Place  on  the  board  a  short  list  of  words  related  in 
thought.  Let  the  children  make  a  simple  story,  using 
these  words.  Moimt  the  best  ones  and  fasten  Uiqn  up 
where  good  work  is  displayed. 

9  a  Have  the  children  copy  sentences  containing 
words  which  they  have  been  trying  to  learn  to  use  cor- 
rectly, as  Qre  for  is,  saw  for  seen,  etc. 

b    Fill  blanks  with  such  words, 

c    Write  original  sentences  containing  these  words, 

10  Each  diild  may  write  statements,  naming  [things 
or  diildren  that  are  at  the  right  of  him  as  he^sits  in  school. 
^Jso  those  at  his  left 

Example 

May  sits  at  my  right. 
Edward  sits  at  my  right. 
The  book  case  is  at  my  right. 

The  windows  are  at  my  l5t    , , 
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11    Have  the  children  copy  these  sentences,  filling  the 
blanks: 


IS  my  name, 

I  live  on street. 

I  am years  old. 

My  home  k  in (name  of  town). 

12  Write  the  names  of  things  in  the  schoolroom  that  are 
made  of  wood,  iron,  leather,  cloth,  glass. 

13  Write  the  names  of  things  in  the  room  that  are  jshaped 
like  a  circle;  like  a  sphere;    like  a  cube;  like  a'cylinder. 

14  Place  upon  the  board  a  list  of  objects  of  which  the 
pupils  are  to  tell  the  color,  as,  the  sky,  snow,  grass,  roses, 
-strawberries,  etc.    Require  complete  statements. 

15  In  the  spring,  when  the  birds  are  being  studied, 
place  the  bird  pictures  in  the  chalk  tray.  On  the  black- 
hoaxd  above  each  one  write  its  niunber.  Require  the 
<:hildren  to  write  the  name  of  each  bird  on  paper  and  nimiber 
the  name  to  correspond  with  the  picture. 

16  The  common  flowers  may  be  named  in  the  same  way. 

17  Make  outline  pictures  of  birds  which  ha>re  a 
characteristic  silhouette.  Arrange  these  in  the  chalk  tray 
And  write  a  niunber  on  the  board  over  each.  Let  the 
■children  write  the  name  of  each. 

18  Hektograph  outline  pictures  of  a  bird.  Place  the 
colored  picture  of  this  bird  where  all  can  see  it  easily. 
Let  the  children  color  the  outline  pictures,  cut  them  out 
and  moimt  them. 

19  Bird  books  may  be  made  by  fastening  together  the 
picture  described  in  the  previous  paragraph.  A  short 
written  description  of  the  bird  may  be  inserted  opposite 
the  picture.  This  description  may  be  devdoped  as  a  piece 
of  class  work  and  copied  from  the  board  by  the  children. 

20  Make  flower  books  similar  to  the  bird  books.  Sec 
preceding  paragraphs  (18  and  19). 

21  Draw  upon  the  board  the  outline  of  a  bird.  Write 
at  one  side  the  names  of  parts  of  the  body,  as,  bill,  head, 
wings,  tail,  breast,  leg,  feet,  toes.  The  pupils  may  draw 
the  bird  and  write  each  of  the  parts  named  where  it  belongs 
on  the  picture. 

22  Write  on  the  board  a  description  of  a  bird,  such  as 
the  following,  omitting  the  name.  Let  the  children  read, 
copy,  and  write  the  name. 

I  am  a  bird. 

I  am  black  and  white. 

I  have  a  red  head. 

I  make  my  nest  in  a  hole  in  a  tree. 

I  have  a  strong  bill. 

I  can  drum  with  it. 

I  can  run  up  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

lama . 

23  Write  similar  descriptions  of  common  flowers.  Have 
the  pupils  read,  copy  and  write  the  name. 

24  Or  simple  descriptions  of  birds  similar  to  the  above 
(Section  22)  may  be  hdttographed.  Include  a  description 
of  all  the  birds  the  children  know  by  sight.  Number  each. 
Pass  these  to  the  children.  They  will  read  each  and  write 
the  name  of  the  bird,  niunbering  the  answer  to  correspond 
with  the  description.  Go  over  the  work  in  a  later  class 
period  and  correct  the  answers. 

25  After  the  children  have  become  familiar  with  the 
characteristic  form  of  the  common  trees,  cut  a  silhouette 
of  each  tree  from  black  paper  and  moimt  it  on  paper  of  a 
light  color.  Place  the  pictures  along  the  chalk  tray  and  let 
the  children  write  the  names  in  order. 

26  Let  the  children  draw  with  colored  crayons  signs  of 
spring  and  then  write  the  name  of  the  picture  under  each 
one.    Suggested  subjects  are: 


Pussywillows. 

Birds  sitting  on  a  fence. 

Girl  or  boy  carryiog  an  umbrella. 

Girb  jimiping  rope. 

Boy  flying  kite. 

Boys  playing  marbles. 

Man  plowing. 

Tree  with  a  bird  and  a  nest  in  its  branches. 

Broken  egg,  chick,  coop  and  chickens. 

The  same  may  be  done  for  the  things  which  indicate  the 
approach  of  winter. 

VIII    Handwork 

1  Trace  on  green  paper,  cut  out  and  mount  leaves  of 
common  trees.    Paste  the  name  of  each  leaf  imder  it. 

2  Cut  flowers  freehand.    Color  them. 

3  Cut  birds  freehand  and  color  them. 

4  When  the  first  grade  is  learning  a  new  consonant 
sound,  let  the  second  grade  cut  and  color  objects  the  names 
of  which  begin  with  3iat  sound.  For  example,  when  h  is 
being  learned,  they  may  cut  a  hat,  a  house,  a  hen,  etc 
Take  the  best  of  these  and  mount  them  on  one  laige  sheet 
for  the  h  page  of  the  phonic  chart  to  be  used  in  the  first 
grade.  Write  and  print  the  letter  h  on  the  page.  Have  a 
page  like  this  made  for  each  consonant. 

5  Cut  pictures  from  magazines  and  make  picture  books 
for  yoimger  children.  They  may  be  made  for  Christmas 
gifts. 

6  The  children  wiU  enjoy  helping  their  teacher  collect 
stories  suitable  for  first  grade  chilcken.  They  may  also 
collect  pictures  to  illustrate  them.  The  children  should 
trim  the  stories  and  pictures  neatly  and  paste  them  into 
books  which  they  have  made  for  tins  purpose,  pastipg  the 
picture  near  the  story  it  illustrates. 

7  Since  there  is  a  need  for  children  to  make  books  for 
many  different  piuposes  in  school,  the  children  may  very 
profitably  practice  designing  covers  to  suit  given  topics. 
Cut  designs  of  colored  paper  and  moimt  them  on  the  cover, 
or  cut  stencils  and  stencil  the  designs  with  colored  crayons* 
However,  this  should  not  be  done  for  seat  work  untQ 
several  covers  have  been  designed  in  class  imder  the 
teacher's  direction. 

8  Names  for  the  covers  of  books  and  for  labeling  posters 
are  more  attractive  when  the  letters  are  cut  from  paper  and 
mounted  than  when  little  children  make  letters  wiUi  crayons 
or  pencils.  Some  practice  wiU  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  children  to  cut  letters  that  are  correctly  and  well 
formed  and  of  uniform  size.  Much  of  this  practice  may  be 
done  as  seat  work.  Give  the  children  strips  of  colored 
construction  paper  one  inch  wide.  Print  on  tilie  blackboard 
words  which  the  children  may  cut.  For  titles  of  books 
all  of  the  letters  will  be  capitals.  Each  letter  should  be 
cut  as  high  as  the  strip  of  paper  is  wide,  one  inch.  This 
will  insure  uniformity  in  height  of  Uie  letters.  After 
cutting  the  letters  which  comprise  a  title,  let  the  children 
mount  them. 

9  Make  original  posters. 

10  Make  p£q>er  dolls.  See  suggestions  in  First  Grade 
Seat  Work,  XI,  5.  The  second  grade  yriH  be  able  to  make 
more  elaborate  dresses  than  were  made  by  the  first  grade. 

1 1  Take  sheets  of  cardboard  9"  x^",  and  with  a  punch 
make  holes  at  equal  distances  aparjt  aU  ov^  th^  cardboard. 
The  children  may  place  p^  in  the  hples.to  forni  b^ders 
or  designs.  ^.. .'/../  "./  "   /^.-^  ..^, 

12  Letfthe  children  cut  squares,  circles  and  trianglet 
out  of  colored  paper.    Make  borders  and  designs  with  them 
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Schoolroom  Decoration 


Johanna  Holm 


The  Emigration  or  Return  of  the  Birds 


Draw  a  section  of  a  lake  in  center  of  blackboard,  coloring 
and  shading  the  water  a  darker  blue  than  the  sky.  Color  a 
blue  border  the  full  length  of  blackboard  on  top,  to  represent 
the  sky.  With  green  and  brown  chalk  draw  grass  and 
cat-tails  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Cut  out  dudis  from  white  paper.    Color  bills  and  feet 


yellow.    Mount  the  swimming  ducks  on  the  lake  and£the 
flying  ducks  on  blue  border. 

This  border  is  suitable  for  the  return  of  the  birdspnlthc 
spring,  or  for  fall  decoration,  mounting  them  on  blackboard 
running  north  and  south  and  placing  the  ducks  in  position, 
flying  to  the  north  or  south  as  desired. 


Study  Suggestion  for  Grade  IV 

E.  J.  T. 

THERE  was  once  a  teacher.  Miss  A,  who  had  taught 
the  fourth  grade  in  the  same  bxiilding  for  a  great 
many  years.    During  those  years   she  was  con- 
sidered a  very  thorough,  efficient  teacher.  Her  pupils 
were  always,  seemingly,  well  prepared  for  the  next  grade 
and  ready  to  go  on  with  the  advanced  work. 

There  came  to  the  same  building  a  yoimg  teacher  of 
two  or  three  years'  experience.  She  had  been  trained 
in  one  of  the  best  normal  sdiools  of  the  East.  Her  children 
developed  wonderfully  in  initiative  and  independent 
thinking  and  her  work  was  highly  approved.  The  class 
was  passed  on  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  Miss  A's  room. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week  witii  her  new  class  Miss  A 
went  to  the  principal  with  the  complaint  that  the  chil- 
dren were  not  prepared  and  insisted  that  several  of  them 
be  demoted.  An  investigation  foUowed,  during  which 
it  developed  that  Miss  A  had  based  her  decision  on  the 
child's  ability  to  answer  the  stereotyped  questions  in  her 
note  books.  These  questions  were  the  accumulations 
of  her  years  of  experience.  Her  geography  note-book 
contained  every  question  that  a  fourth  grade  child  could 
possibly  be  expected  to  answer.  Her*  children  were  thor- 
oughly drilled  in  these  questions  and  answers.  Then 
again,  she  had  a  list  of  every  form  of  concrete  problem 
in  arithmetic.  These  her  chfldren  were  taught  to  solve 
mechanically,  one  by  one,  to  the  end  of  the  list.  They 
were  then  reviewed,  the  figures  alone  being  changed.  In 
all  office  tests  and  examinations  her  averages  were  very 
high.  Thus  she  had  taught  for  years  and  years.  She 
had  never  given  a  development  lesson.  Her  whole  method 
of  teaching  had  been  memorizing  from  beginning  to  end. 
And  she  got  away  with  U. 

Not  many  teachers  overdo  the  memory  work  to  such 
an  extent  as  tiiis;  nevertheless,  purely  memory  exercises 


occupy  far  too  much  of  the  school  curriculum.  A  child 
might  memorize  the  names,  locations,  industrieslJand 
products  of  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  not  know  very  much  about  our  coimtry.  Such  facts 
might  be  entirely  meaningless. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  material  were  to  be  organized 
about  some  central  thought,  how  interesting  and  vital 
the  work  might  become!  Instead  of  a  simi  of  memorized 
facts,  but  sUghtly  related,  the  child  would  have  a  vital 
grasp  of  some  phase  of  the  geography  of  our  country.' 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  take  one  of  our  grain  products  — 
wheat.  Children  are  interested  in  knowing  how  wheat 
is  raised  and  how  flour  is  made  from  the  wheat.  Then 
they  must  know  what  kind  of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  is  required 
for  its  growth,  and  where  such  conditions  are  foimd.  They 
must  find  the  great  wheat  producing  regions;  compare 
latitude,  climate,  soil,  etc.  The  great  flour  mills  and 
grain  elevators  will  be  foimd  in  the  large  cities  [in  ^the 
center  of  wheat  producing  regions.  Then  the  shipping 
of  the  flour  brings  in  means  of  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution and  export  trade.  Let  the  chilcken  get  as  much 
as  possible  of  this  infonnation  from  books,  pictures  and 
from  their  parents. 

They  are  now  in  actual  possession  of  many  geographi- 
cal facts  acquired  by  their  work:  the  climate,  rainfall, 
soil,  surface,  names  and  locations  of  cities  and  rivers  of 
a  large  area  of  the  United  States.  Something  of  the  in- 
dustries, trade  and  transportation  of  the  same  area  has 
been  learned.  All  of  which  has  been  organized  under 
the  topic  of  wheat 

A  list  of  isolated  facts  means  nothing  to  a  child,  but  the 
same  facts  closely  related  to  a  central  idea  have  a  valuable 
and  definite  meaning.  After  studying  several  products 
in  this  manner  nearly  every  important  fact  about  our 
country  will  have  been  learned,  and  having  mastered 
these  facts  by  the  law  of  association  of  ideas  he  wfll  be 
quite  certain  to  retain  them.  r^  T 
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Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Series'' of  Primers  and  First  Readers 

By       MARA       L.       PRATT       CHADWICK 

This  series  consists  of  one  phonic  reader,  which  is  a  basic  text,  and  ten  supplementary  readers,  based 
on  stories  dear  to  childish  hearts.  These  supplementary  readers  are  carefully  graded  and  form  an 
ideal  series  through  which  to  develop  both  sight  reading  and  sound  interpretation.  Each  book  is 
complete  in  itself  and  independent  of  the  others.  Each  may  be  used  with  any  system  of  teaching  reading. 
The  illustrations,  in  addition  to  being  pleasing  to  children,  are  of  such  nature  as  to  inspire  creative  imagination. 

PRICE,  FORTT  CENTS  EACH,  POSTPAID 


PUSS  m  BOOTS— REYNARD  THE  FOX 

Fully  illustrated.  87  pp. 
No  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  this  book  can  overtax  or  even 
perplex  th^  little  ones  of  the  first  or  second  grade,  as  all  have 
been  lon^  familiar  in  the  household  and  folklore  of  the  fireside. 
The  cunnmg  and  resourceful  ingenuity  of  'Tuss  in  Boots''  and 
of  "Reynard  the  Fox"  must  keep  up  curiosity  and  interest  at 
white  heat,  as  scene  succeeds  scene  in  fine  dramatic  action. 

THREE  LITTLE  KITTENS— CHICKS  UTTLE 

Fully  illustrated. 
Step  by  step  the  child  grows  unconsciously  familiar  with  words 
and  sentences  and  readily  interprets  the  pnnted  page.  Reading 
thus  becomes  a  labor  of  love  and  no  more  irksome  than  the  strain 
with  which  the  little  one  digs  with  beaded  brow  the  holes  in  the 
sand  pile  or  joyfully  bears  other  burdens  in  hi;s  round  of  play. 

JACK    AND    THE    BEANSTALK  —  DIAMONDS    AND 
TOADS  — SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

Graphically  illustrated. 

Three  attractive  folklore  tales  which  are  rewritten  in  the 
simple  straightforward  language  of  those  earlv  days  when  the 
world  was  young,  and  are  arranged  in  development  of  story 
and  in  progress  of  verbal  and  phrase  perplexities  with  a  peda- 
gogical art,  bom  of  experience,  of  careful  child-study  and  of  a 
veritable  love  for  the  little  ones. 

The  chapters  are  brief,  crispy,  appetizing. 

JACK  THE  GIANT  KILLER 

Fully  illustrated.    94  pp. 

This  folklore  is  handled  by  Mrs.  Pratt-Chadwick  in  so  in- 
genious and  original  a  method  as  to  secure  great  interest  and 
great  readiness  in  reading  at  sight. 

Yet  she  does  not  fail  in  addition  to  reach  the  higher  effects  of 
devdoping  the  receptivity  for  poetry  and  that  wonder  and 
reverence  which  is  part  of  religion.  B^des  by  ''placing  the  child 
amidst  general  human  companionship,  she  corrects  the  tendency 
of  imagination  to  center  in  self." 

BOW-WOW  AND  MEW-MEW 

Fully  illustrated. 
The  illustrations,  abundant,  apposite,  vivid,  very  happily 
re-enforce  the  text  of  each.  Note  tnese  principles  involved:  (a) 
A  classic  basis  from  which  the  vocabulary  is  evolved.  (6)  Inter- 
est from  a  tale  pedagogically  ^rmane  to  childhood,  (c)  Rhyth- 
mical repetition,    {d)  Imitation  or  dramatic  effect. 

THE  THREE  PIGS 

Fully  illustrated  in  heavy  line  and  shading. 
The  aim  seems  to  be,  in  this  and  other  books  of  the  series,  to 


fain  such  a  welcome  from  beginners  as  greets  Buster  Brown  and 
'oxy  Grandpa  with  every  issue  of  the  Sunday  newspaper,  and 
to  utilize  it  in  the  masteiy  of  a  vocabulary  that  is  an  ample 
preparation  for  the  first  reader. 

THE  THREE  BEARS 

Strikingly  illustrated  with  original  drawing. 
Like  the  Little  Red  Hen  and  the  Three  Pigs,  this  little  book 
avails  itself  of  a  classic  story  from  which  to  evolve  very  pleas- 
antly a  good  working  vocabulary. 

HOP  O'  MY  THUMB— TOM  THUMB 

Fully  illustrated. 

Dr.  Harris  very  pertinently  remarks:  "U  a  beginning  is  made 
with  literature  sufficiently  childish^  the  children  may  be  led  by 
their  own  growing  taste  and  capacity." 

Incident  follows  incident  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  little 
mind  is  not  too  long  on  the  stretch,  and  the  short  chapters  hold 
in  store  fresh  surprises  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the 
book. 

RED  RIDING  HOOD— THE  SEVEN  KIDS 
FuUy  illustrated. 

Tested  in  the  schoolroom,  it  is  found  that  the  interest  is 
heightened  by  putting  these  familiar  classics  into  a  primer  form 
from  which  he  ma>r  learn  to  read;  for  childhood  delights  to  go 
over  a^ain  and  again  the  dear  old  story  and  tirelessly  to  repeat 
the  domgs  imaginative  or  real,  once  made  farrjliar. 

The  happy  Kid  Family^  the  wicked  deception  of  the  hunjgr>' 
wolf,  the  harrowing  tragical  incident,  the  joyous  restoration, 
and  the  righteous  retribution  must  so  divert  and  intensify  the 
interest  that  the  labor  of  reading  will  be  really  a  labor  of  love. 

THE  UTTLE  PEOPLE*S  SOUND  PRIMER   (Basic  Text) 

Each  lesson  specially  illustrated.  128  pp. 
Consider  the  leading  originsd  practical  features:  (a)  Word- 
building  from  the  start,  with  sound  stories,  with  drills,  inciting 
the  child  to  self-activity.  (6)  Illustrations,  unique,  alive  with 
action,  and  impressively  interpreting  the  sounds,  (c)  Abundant 
busy  work. 

THE  UTTLE  RED  HEN 

Fullv  illustrated  with  original  aruwings. 
Prof.  M.  V.  O  Shea,  Universitjr  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  recent  letter 
remarks:  ''I  have  carried  a  child  through  the  Little  Red  Hen, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  based  upon  psvchological  prin- 
ciples more  fully  than  anv  primer  I  know.  The  material  is  of 
interest  to  the  chUd  and  the  verbal  forms  are  introduced  in  such 
a  way  as  to  let  the  learner  become  familiar  with  them  most 
effectively." 
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Supplementary  Reading  and  Language  Lessons 


An  Adaptation  of  "The  King 
of  the  Golden  River" 


(Rusldn) 
For  Use  in  Grade  IV 


There  was  once  a  beautiful  little  valley  where  the  sim  was 
warm  and  the  rains  fell  softly.  Its  apples  were  so  red,  its 
com  so  yellow,  its  grapes  so  blue,  that  it  was  called  the 
Treasure  Valley.  Not  a  river  ran  in  to  it,  but  one  great 
river  flowed  down  the  mountains  on  the  other  side.  Be- 
cause the  setting  sim  always  made  the  waterfall  the  color 
of  gold,  the  stream  was  called  the  Golden  River. 

n 

Treasure  VaDey  belonged  to  three  brothers.  The 
voungest  was  called  Gluck.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  little 
kd  about  twelve  years  old.  The  older  brothers,  Hans  and 
Schwartz,  were  so  cruel  and  stingy  that  poor  little  Gluck 
led  a  hard  life.  Though  these  two  ^tte  very  wealthy 
farmers,  they  made  Gluck  work  even  harder  than  the 
farm  help.  In  addition  to  the  mean  and  heavy  work,  the 
boy  was  often  abused  by  tiiem.  Finally  the  two  older 
men  were  called  the  Black  Brothers  by  everyone  throughout 
the  valley.  The  two  were  despised  and  hated  by  aU  who 
did  business  with  them. 

m 

One  rainy  windy  night  the  Southwest  Wind  b^ged  for 
shelter  at  the  house  of  the  three  brothers.  Only  Gluck 
happentti  to  be  at  home.  The  sympathetic  boy  let  the  old 
gentleman  in,  though  he  well  knew  how  his  brothers  would 
abuse  him  for  bemg  charitable  to  a  stranger.  Yet  he 
opened  the  door  for  the  wet  old  fellow,  who  begged  to  warm 
hunself  before  the  blazing  logs. 

IV 

As  the  imknown  visitor  was  enjoying  the  shelter,  in 
thimder^  the  Black  Brothers.  They  first  abused  Gluck. 
Then  they  turned  to  the  strange  little  man.  They  threat- 
ened him.  They  jeered  at  him.  They  ordered  him  from 
the  house.  Little  did  they  guess  who  the  old  man  really 
was!  Less  still  did  they  know  the  power  of  their  raging 
guest  I 

V 

That  night  the  Southwest  Wind  took  vengeance.  He 
devastated  the  entire  valley.  Trees,  crops  and  cattle  were 
swept  away  by  howling  wmd  and  rushing  rain.  Nothing 
was  left  of  the  Treasure  Valley  except  red  sand  and  dufi 
gray  mud.  The  wealth  of  the  brothers  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  To  remind  them  of  their  avenger,  a  card  was  foimd 
on  their  kitchen  table.  The  long-legged  letters  read, 
''Southwest  Wind." 

VI 

Treasiure  Valley  was  no  longer  visited  by  even  the  other 
winds.  Southwest  Wind  himself  never  came  again,  nor 
did  his  relatives  ever  enter  the  place.  So  no  rain  fell  in 
the  vaUey  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  The  place 
remained  a  desert  of  dry  red  sand.  The  land  could  be 
farmed  no  longer,  so  the  three  brothers  wandered  out  into 
the  world. 

vn 

In  a  large  city  they  hired  a  furnace.  All  three  decided 
to  work  at  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith.  They  started  business 
with  the  gold  they  had  saved  in  Treasiure  Valley.  In  this 
new  trade  they  were  less  successful  than  th^  had  been  in 
&raung.    In  fact,  they  had  soon  used  all  their  gold  and 


silver.  A  day  came  when  every  bit  of  metal  was  gone 
except  a  large  gold  mug  which  belonged  to  little  Gluck. 
The  Black  Brothers  little  cared  that  it  would  break  the 
lad's  heart  to  part  with  the  mug.  They  fanmediatdy 
decided  to  melt  it  into  spoons  to  sell.  Into  the  melting 
pot  they  tossed  it,  then  went  out  to  spend  the  day  in 
wickedness.  Poor  Gluck  was  ordered  to  watch  the  furnace 
and  the  melting  pot 

vni  , 

First  the  lonely  child  watched  his  property  as  it  changed 
shape.  Then  he  wandered  sadly  to  the  window,  where  he 
could  look  over  the  hills  to  Treasure  VaUey.  It  was  just 
at  the  close  of  day,  and  the  moimtain  tops  and  sunset  and 
river  seemed  bri^ter  than  ever  before.  "Oh,  dear  I"  he 
said  to  himself,  "if  that  river  were  really  aU  gold,  what  a 
nice  thing  it  would  be! "  As  he  spoke,  a  tiny  voice  seemed 
close  to  his  ear. 

IX 

The  voice  continued  to  call.  Gluck  was  amazed.  He 
looked  wildly  to  see  from  what  corner  it  echoed.  At  last 
he  discovered  it  came  from  the  pot  where  his  belov^  mug 
was  covered.  He  went  over  and  removed  the  Ud  in  great 
fright.  To  his  astonishment  a  clear  voice  demanded, 
'Tour  me  out."  The  boy  did  not  obey.  He  stood  like  a 
stone!    What  was  really  happening? 


Again  and  again  the  sharp  voice  now  sounded.  At 
last  the  meaning  became  clear  to  Gluck.  He  lifted  the 
melting  pot  by  the  handle  and  did  begin  to  poiurl  Yet  no 
melted  gold  came  out  as  he  stood  watching!  First  ap- 
peared a  pair  of  little  vellow  Ic^,  then  coat-taUs,  next  arms, 
and  last  of  all,  the  head  that  had  always  decorated  the 
outside  of  his  gold  mug!  A  little  golden  dwarf  abont 
eighteen  inches  high  stood  before  the  boy!  "Pray,  sir," 
said  Gluck,  "were  you  my  mug?"  The  little  man  turned 
sharply  around.  "  I,"  said  the  little  man,  "  am  King  of  the 
Golden  River."  The  dwarf  drew  himself  up  proudly. 
Then  he  told  Gluck  the  strangest  tale  which  the  lx)y  had 
ever  heard. 

XI 

Gluck  heard  why  the  King  of  the  Golden  River  had  been 
enchanted  into  the  form  of  a  mug.  Gluck  learned  that 
now  the  King  was  freed  from  the  spell.  And  last  of  all, 
the  king  told  him  of  a  charm  that  would  turn  the  water 
of  the  Golden  River  into  gold!  As  the  tale  was  finished, 
the  dwarf  vanished.  "Oh,*^  cried  poor  Gluck,  "my  mug, 
my  mug!" 

xn 

When  the  drunken  brothers  returned,  they  poimded 
little  Gluck  becaxise  the  mug  had  disappeared.  They 
refused  to  believe  his  story.  They  were  too  drunk  to  think 
of  anything  except  the  loss  of  their  last  piece  of  precious 
metal.  In  the  morning,  however,  the  boy  told  the  same 
tale.  Finally  both  brothers  agreed  that  it  must  be  true. 
Then  both  Hans  and  Schwartz  b^an  quarreling  as  to  which 
should  first  set  out  to  the  river.  At  last  Hans,  who  was 
the  stronger,  started  off  on  the  strange  quest. 

xm 

He  was  clever  enough  to  remember  the  directions  exactly 

as  Gluck  had  described  the  dwarf's  story.    Hans  laugh^ 

gleefully  as  he  imagined  how  easily  he  was  about  to  make 

his  fortune.    First  he  was  to  secure  holy  water  from  a 

priest.    Then  he  could  start  for  the  stream,  which  would 

turn  to  gold  when  he  had  cast  into  it  threedn^  of  holy 

water.  ^ (^^  > 
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XIV 
That  evening  Hans  went  to  church  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  Here  he  stole  a  cupful  of  holy  water.  He  did 
not  stop  to  think  that  the  theft  might  pollute  the  liquid. 
Neither  did  he  remember  that  whosoever  cast  unholy  water 
into  the  Golden  River  would  be  txuned  into  stone. 

XV 

The  next  morning  he  b^an  his  quest  before  sunrise. 
He  carried  bread  and  wine  to  refresh  himself  as  he  journeyed 
along.  He  also  took  his  alpine  staff  to  help  him  over  the 
crags.  He  climbed  fast  and  soon  came  to  the  end  of  the 
first  hill.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  cross  a  hill  of  ice.  In 
doing  so  his  bread  and  wine  were  lost.  Next  he  reached 
a  second  hiU  of  red  hot  rock.  By  this  time  he  was  nearly 
exhausted.  He  decided  to  refresh  himself  by  sipping  a 
few  drops  from  his  flask.  "I  need  save  only  three  drops," 
he  thought.  He  was  about  to  drink  when  he  came  upon 
a  dog  lying  in  tiie  path.  The  creature  was  dying  of 
thirst.  It  looked  piteously  at  the  bottle  which  Hans  held, 
yet  Hans  kicked  the  animal  and  passed  on.  A  strange 
black  shadow  suddenly  came  across  the  blue  sky.  The 
path  became  steeper  and  more  rugged  every  minute. 

XVI 
Hans  struggled  on.  Another  hour  passed.  His  thirst 
increased  every  moment.  Already  the  bottle  was  half 
empty,  but  he  decided  he  could  aSord  to  drink  a  little  I 
As  he  stopped  to  open  the  flask,  something  in  the  path 
before  him  moved.  A  child  lay  gasping  for  water.  He 
looked  at  the  child,  drank,  and  passed  on.  A  dark  grav 
cloud  came  over  the  sun  as  he  moved  nearer  the  waterfall 
of  the  Golden  River.  He  was  almost  there  now.  There 
was  but  one  more  hill  to  climb. 

xvn 

Suddenly  a  faint  cry  broke  the  stillness.  It  came  from 
an  old  man  lying  in  Hans'  path.  "  Water  I "  the  man  begged. 
"I  am  dying."  Hans  pushed  on.  He  walked  over  the 
old  man's  body.  A  flash  of  blue  lightning  immediately 
pierced  the  heavens!  The  sky  grew  dark.  There  now  lay 
but  a  few  steps  between  him  and  the  river.  On  he  plodded, 
until  he  reached  the  roar  of  the  waterfall.  He  anxiously 
drew  the  flask  from  his  side  and  hurled  it  into  the  torrent. 
An  icy  chill  shot  through  him!  In  his  place  lay  a  Black 
Stone. 

xvm 

Schwartz  was  the  next  one  to  try  his  fortune.  He 
decided  it  might  be  safer  to  buy  the  necessary  water,  so  he 
bought  some  of  a  bad  priest.  He  took  bread  and  wine, 
as  Hans  had  done  before,  and  he,  too,  started  early  before 


simnse. 


XIX 


The  journey  surprised  Schwartz  as  much  as  it  had 
Hans.  The  climbing  was  far  more  difficult  than  he  had 
dreamed.  He  was  nearly  exhausted  when  he  had  passed 
the  hill  of  ice  and  the  hill  of  rock.  The  terrible  thirst  came 
upon  him,  too.  Then  he  tried  to  drink.  Before  him  ap- 
peared the  same  fair  child  that  had  begged  Hans  for  water. 
Schwartz  heard  her  moaning,  but  passed  on.  The  way 
seemed  to  grow  harder  than  before,  and  Schwartz  often  had 
to  stop  to  rest 

XX 

When  he  had  climbed  another  hour  he  met  the  old  man 
begging  for  water.  Schwartz,  too,  refused  him  and  passed  on. 
The  daylight  faded  and  black  clouds  piled  up  in  the  sky. 
Last  of  aU,  the  shadowy  figure  of  Hans  appeared.  Heart- 
ess  Schwartz  still  hurried  ^ong  and  refused  to  give  a  single 
trop  from  his  flask. 

XXI 

When  Schwartz  reached  the  Golden  River,  the  water  had 
*  med  black.    Thunder  and  Ughtning  seemed  to  mock  him. 


Yet  he  hurriedly  cast  his  flask  into  the  stream.  He  sud« 
denly  felt  a  change  through  his  whole  being.  Then  another 
black  stone  fell  into  the  moaning  water. 

xxn 

When  Gluck  found  himself  alone,  he  decided  to  try  his 
fortune.  He  started  off  with  a  basket  of  bread  and  some 
holy  water  which  the  priest  had  given  him.  He  went  on 
hopefully,  but  grew  tired  far  more  quickly  than  his  brothers, 
for  he  was  not  as  strong.  He  was  even  obliged  to  rest  on 
the  grass  after  climbing  the  hill  of  ice.  While  Gluck  was 
struggling  up  the  second  hill,  the  old  man  appeared  to  him. 
The  boy  was  about  to  drink  when  the  old  man  begged  for 
water.  Gluck  handed  his  flask  to  the  old  beggar,  who  drank 
until  the  flask  was  half  emptied.  Then,  somehow,  the  road 
became  easier  and  the  grasshoppers  began  to  sing. 

After  another  hour  Gluck  straycxl  across  the  faint  child. 
He  put  his  flask  to  the  child's  lips.  When  she  had  finished 
drinking,  he  found  he  had  but  a  few  drops  left.  He  saw 
that  he  dared  not  drink  any  himself.  But  a  wonderful 
thing  happened!  Flowers  sprung  up,  and  red  and  purple 
butterflies  came  flitting  through  the  air.  Gluck  had  never 
felt  so  happy  in  all  his  life! 

xxm 

He  climbed  on.  In  another  hour  he  again  looked  at  his 
flask.  Thirst  tormented  him.  Yet  he  saw  there  were  but 
five  or  six  drops  of  water,  so  he  determined  not  to  drink. 
As  he  was  hanging  the  flask  to  his  belt,  the  poor  panting  dog 
appeared.  Though  kind  Gluck  wanted  to  save  the  holy 
water,  he  could  not  refuse  the  poor  creature.  So  he  gave 
the  dog  the  last  of  the  precious  drops. 

XXIV 

This  time  Gluck  was  even  more  startled  than  when  the 
dwarf  had  appeared  from  the  kettle.  Once  more  the  King 
of  the  Golden  River  stood  before  him,  for  the  dog  had 
changed  into  his  old  acquaintance!  The  little  man  stooped 
and  picked  a  Uly  that  grew  at  his  feet  On  it  hung  three 
drops  of  dew.  He  shook  them  into  Gluck's  empty  flask,, 
and  then  the  figure  of  the  dwarf  strangely  vanished.  But 
as  he  had  given  the  dew-drops  to  Gluck  he  had  said,  "  Cast 
these  into  the  river.  Then  descend  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains  into  Treasure  Valley." 

XXV 

Gluck  climbed  to  the  Golden  River  and  cast  in  his  three 
drops  of  dew.  He  stood  silently  watching  the  water  for 
some  time,  but  it  did  not  turn  into  gold.  Poor  Gluck  was 
disappointed  and  puzzled.  Finally  he  obeyed  his  friend, 
the  dwarf.  He  descended  the  other  side  of  the  mountains 
toward  Treasure  Valley.  As  he  wandered  along,  he  heard 
the  noise  of  water  working  underground.  When  the  valley 
was  reached,  he  saw  what  the  noise  had  meant.  A  river 
like  the  Golden  River  was  flowing  through  the  dry  heaps 
of  red  sand. 

XXVI 

Gluck  gazed  at  the  beautiful  stream  in  astonishment. 
Fresh  grass  sprang  up  beside  the  river,  and  opened  along 
both  banks,  and  vines  began  to  cover  the  whole  valley. 
The  boy's  heart  filled  with  joy  as  he  saw  that  Treasure 
Valley  was  becoming  a  garden  again. 

xxvn 

Here  Gluck  Uved  until  he  was  an  old  man.  His  grapes 
were  as  blue,  his  apples  as  red,  his  com  as  yellow  as  in  the 
davs  before  the  ruin  of  the  valley.  The  poor  were  never 
dnven  from  his  door.  His  bams  became  full  of  com  and 
his  hoiise  of  treasiu^.  For  him  the  dwarf's  promise  had 
come  true.    The  river  had  become  a  river  of  gold,    ^T^ 
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Snowflake 

A  Russian  Legend 

Once  upon  a  time  in  a  certain  village  there  lived  an  old 
man  and  his  wife.  They  wished  for  a  little  daughter,  but 
alasl  they  didn't  have  one. 

One  day  the  old  man  saw  how  the  children  were  making 
a  snow-man  out  of  snow,  and  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  Look 
here,  my  dear,  let's  go  and  make  a  little  girl  out  of  snow; 
wc'U  caU  her  Snowflake,  and  she'll  be  like  a  little  daughter 
to  us."  And  they  went  off  and  began  ro  make  her  out  of 
the  snow.  And  ^e  was  simply  lovely.  And  she  began  to 
laugh  and  move  her  arms  and  legs  about;  and  came  to  Hfe. 
And  the  old  man  and  his  wife  took  her  to  their  hut  and 
gave  her  plenty  to  eat  and  drink;  and  she  grew  up  quite 
a  big  girL 

Snowflake  was  a  very  nice  little  girl,  only  she  couldn't 
stand  the  heat  Whenever  the  old  woman  lit  the  oven 
and  put  her  pots  with  porridge  and  soup  into  it,  and  let 
the  heat  go  out  into  the  room,  Snowflake  took  it  into  her 
head  to  go  out  into  the  passage,  where  she  felt  better. 

Then  came  the  spring,  the  sim  began  to  grow  hot,  and 
aU  the  snow  melted.  But  SnoVflake  wasn't  at  aU  pleased 
at  this. 

Her  little  friends  would  all  go  playing  in  the  sunshine, 
running  about  barefoot  in  the  puddles,  and  splashing 
about  in  the  water,  but  Snowflake  would  choose  a  shady 
comer  in  the  house,  where  she  sat  playing  with  her  dolls, 
while  it  was  hot  out  of  doors. 

Then  the  flowers  all  blossomed  in  the  fields,  and  the 
berries  bq^  to  grow  ripe.  Snowflake's  little  friends 
wanted  her  to  go  walking  with  them  in  the  forest  under 
the  shady  trees,  and  play  at  all  sorts  of  games.  Snow- 
flake  didn't  want  to  go,  but  they  kept  on  so  that  at  last 
she  said  she  would. 


And  they  all  ran  and  played  about  in  the  forest  tiU  they 
were  tired.  Then  they  lit  a  fire,  and  began  to  jimip  over 
it  for  fun.  And  when  Snowflake's  turn  came  to  jump,  she 
jimiped  —  and  lo  and  behold!  she  melted  in  the  fire  and 
went  up  like  a  little  cloud  into  the  air. 


Fables   for  Supplementary 
Reading 

Grace  Norton  Whittaker 
THE  FOX  AND  THE  CROW 

An  old  black  Crow  sat  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  very  near 
a  house.  She  was  watching  one  of  the  windows.  Just 
inside  she  could  see  a  plate,  and  on  this  plate  was  a  large 
piece  of  cheese.    Near  the  plate  stood  a  woman  workings 

"Oh,  how  good  that  cheese  looks!"  said  she.  "I  wish 
that  old  woman  woidd  go  away.  If  she  would  just  turn 
around,  I  believe  I  could  get  it  before  she  could  catch  nie« 
There  she  goes!  Now  is  my  time!"  She  flew  to  the  ttoi- 
dow  sUl,  seized  the  cheese  and  was  out  of  sight  before  the 
woman  turned  around.  The  Crow  never  stopped  till  she 
reached  a  large  tree  in  the  woods. 

The  sly  old  Fox  who  lived  near  this  tree  smelled  the  cheese. 
"Who  has  cheese?"  cried  he.  "I'll  hunt  for  it  I  am 
getting  near  it  I  smell  it  stronger  and  stronger.  Oh»  there 
it  is!  That  dirty  old  black  Crow  has  it.  I  wondet  i^rhere 
she  got  it  111  go  and  sit  under  the  tree  and  see  if  I  can 
make  her  drop  it." 

When  the  Crow  reached  the  tree  she  laid  the  cheese  doiivn 
on  a  very  large  branch  near  her.  "I'll  rest  a  minute,"  she 
said,  "then  for  a  good  dinner.  What  a  clever  bird  I  axnl 
Not  every  crow  has  such  a  nice  bit.  to  eat" 

"Indeed  you  are  clever,"  said  a  voice  below  her.     She 
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looked  down  and  there  sat  a  handsome  Fox  looking  up  at 
her. 

The  old  Crow  was  afraid  of  foxes,  so  she  only  bowed  and 
smiled  as  she  seized  the  piece  of  cheese.  "He  is  a  fine 
looking  animal,"  die  thought.  "Perhaps  he  is  not  like 
the  rest." 

"You  are  looking  very  well  to-day,"  went  on  the  Fox. 
**  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  you  look  better.  How  do  you 
keep  your  feathers  so  black  and  glossy?  The  other  crows 
are  so  dull  and  faded." 

Still  the  old  Crow  did  not  answer.  She  felt  safer  with 
the  cheese  in  her  bill.  "I  like  to  hear  him  talk,"  thought 
she,  "but  I  am  hxmgry.    I  wish  he  would  go." 

"Oh,  will  she  never  open  her  mouthi"  thought  the  Fox. 
"  I  can't  wait  for  that  cheese!    I 'U  try  again. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  more  you  need  to  make  you  the 
Queen  of  Birds." 

"Queen  of  Birds!"  thought  the  Crow.  "That  proud 
Mrs.  Blue  Jay  would  turn  green  with  envy  if  she  heard  it!" 
Still  she  said  nothing. 

The  Fox  began  to  fear  that  he  would  never  get  the 
cheese,  but  he  went  on.  "Perhaps  you  have  this  one 
thing,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  it  You  need  a  voice  as 
beautiful  as  the  rest  of  you.  Will  you  not  sing  for  me, 
that  I  may  know  if  you  have  it?" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  old  Crow.  She  opened  her 
mouth  to  sing  and  the  cheese  dropped.  The  waiting  Fox 
seized  it  before  it  reached  the  ground.  It  was  gone  in  a 
second. 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Crow,"  he  said.  "I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  yoxu:  voice  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  cheese.  I  will 
go  in  search  of  a  better  singer.    Good  day." 

"My  cheese  is  gone  and  I  worked  so  hard  for  it,"  cried 
the  Crow  sacUy.  "  All  I  can  do  is  to  look  for  something  else, 
but  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  never  listen  to  a  Fox  again." 

Material  Pictures  of  foxes  and  crows,  or  better, 
stufiFed  specimens  of  one  or  both. 

Method  Show  pictures  of  foxes.  What  stories  have 
we  had  about  these  animals?  Tell  one.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  Fox?  Show  pictures  of  crows.  Do  you 
know  this  bird  ?  Tell  what  you  know  about  him.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  pet  crow?  TeU  me  what  he  did.  If  both  fox 
and  crow  should  want  the  same  thing,  which  do  you  think 
would  get  it?    Why? 

Our  new  story  is  about  a  fox  and  a  crow.  We  will  read 
silently  to  find  out  what  this  crow  saw.  I  wiU  write  the 
name  of  the  food  on  the  plate  —  cheese.  Look  for  it..  TeU 
jne  what  you  read.  Why  is  she  watching  the  window? 
Do  you  think  she  will  get  it?    Read  aloud. 

What  will  the  crow  do  if  she  gets  the  cheese?  Read 
silently  till  you  learn.  This  word  teUs  how  he  took  the 
cheese.  He  was  not  slow  about  it.  He  seized  it  Find 
the  word.  Where  did  the  crow  go?  Where  did  the  wom/an 
go?    Read  aloud. 

Some  one  is  coming  into  our  story.  Read  till  you  learn 
who  he  is  and  what  he  is  planning.  This  word  tells  how 
the  fox  knew  where  the  cheese  was.  He  smeUed  it.  Find 
the  word.  What  did  he  say  he  would  do?  Do  you  think 
he  can?    How?    Read  aloud. 

What  do  you  suppose  she  will  think  of  the  fox?  Read 
silently  tiU  you  learn.    Read  aloud. 

He  fox  has  not  succeeded  as  yet.  Read  silently  till  you 
learn  if  he  does  next  time.  The  fox  told  the  crow  that  her 
feathers  were  bright  and  shining,  but  he  did  not  use  those 
words.  He  said  they  were  glossy.  Find  it  He  said  the 
other  crows  had  feathers  that  were  faded.  Find  the  word. 
IMd  the  fox  succeed?  What  did  the  crow  think?  Read 
aloud. 

Read  silently  till  you  learn  the  result  of  the  third  trial. 
What  did  he  try  this  time?  What  did  she  mean  by  "turn 
green  with  envy"?    Read  aloud. 

Do  you  think  he  is  any  nearer  getting  his  cheese  now  than 


he  was  at  first?  Why?  Find  out  how  he  succeeded  in  his 
next  effort.    What  became  of  the  cheese?    Read  aloud. 

Finish  the  story.  He  did  not  care  to  find  a  better  singer, 
but  he  said  he  would  go  in  search  of  her.  Find  the  word. 
What  did  the  fox  say?  The  crow?  How  do  you  like  the 
ending?  What  do  you  think  of  this  fox?  Of  this  crow? 
Read  aloud. 

Read  the  whole  story  silently.  I  shall  ask  some  one  who 
studies  very  hard  to  read  it  aloud.  Be  svire  to  ask  for  any 
words  that  you  do  not  know  while  studying.  Anne  may 
read.  You  may  keep  the  story  until  to-morrow.  Then 
I  shall  ask  some  one  to  choose  people  to  play  it 


The  Story  Stand-Ups 


Ruth  Ash 

The  Boy  and  His  Goats 

(See  pages  164  and  165) 

Paper  or  wooden  toys  made  on  these  patterns  are  of  great 
value  in  language  work  connected  with  this  much-used  and 
beloved  story.  The  illustration  suggests  their  use  in  a 
sand-table  picture,  or  they  may  be  used  m  a  poster  picture. 
The  size  of  a  poster  picture  would  be  fourteen  by  thirty 
inches. 

Directions  for  Making 

The  figures  are  n[iade  from  colored  construction  paper, 
or  from  a  heavy  white  drawing  paper  and  colored  with 
water  color  or  crayola.  Fold  the  paper  and  place  the 
pattern  on,  with  dotted  line  on  fold. 

The  boy's  body  is  tan,  his  clothes  and  cap  dull  blue; 
the  goats  are  white,  the  rabbit  tan,  the  fox  and  bee  light 
brown,  the  wolf  dark  brown. 

Paste  the  bodies  together  about  half  way  down,  bend^thc 
laps  on  the  feet  inward  and  on  top  of  each  other,  then  paste 
onto  a  square  of  cardboard.  Paste  on  the  boy's  clothes  and 
hat  and  slip  the  stick  m  between  his  hands.  A  real  stick 
may  be  preferred  here  to  a  paper  one. 


The  Swallows*  Return 

Swallows  are  returning  fast, 
Over  wide  seas  they  have  past; 

'Neath  the  eaves  they  build  then:  nest. 
Sing  as  they  from  labor  rest. 

March,  0  March,  thou  snowst  amain; 
February  comes  with  rain; 

April,  sweetest  of  the  year, 
Coming  is,  and  he  is  near. 

Twitter  all  the  birds  and  smg, 
All  the  little  trees  do  spring; 

Hens  lay  eggs,  and  0,  good  luck! 
Already  they  begin  to  cluck. 

Flocks  and  herds,  a  numerous  train. 
To  hilly  pastures  moimt  again; 

Goats  that  skip  and  leap  and  play, 
Nibbling  wayside  shrub's  green  spray. 

Beasts  and  birds  and  men  rejoice, 
With  one  heart  and  with  one  voice; 

Frosts  are  gone,  and  snow-wreaths  deep, 
Blustering  Boreas  faUen  asleep. 
—Prom  ''Greek  Polk  Songs,"  by  L.  M.  Gamett 
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A  Page  for  Story-Tellers 


The  Necklace  of  Truth 

THERE  was  once  a  littie  girl  who  took  a  pleasure 
in  telling  falsehoods.  Some  children  think  very 
little  of  not  speaking  the  truth;  a  little  "story," 
or  a  big  one  if  need  be,  seems  to  them  quite  an 
allowable  thing,  especially  if  it  saves  them  a  task,  or  a 
punishment,  or  gratifies  their  self-love,  or  gains  them  a 
pleasure.  The  little  girl  this  story  is  about  was  one  of 
these  children.  For  her  truth  was  a  thing  which  had 
no  importance,  and  she  was  always  ready  to  tell  any  story 
provided  she  could  get  people  to  believe  it. 

For  a  long  time  this  little  girl  succeeded  in  deceiving 
her  parents;  but  in  the  end  they  discovered  how  unreliable 
she  was,  and  from  that  moment  they  were  never  able 
to  feel  the  least  confidence  in  her.  It  is  a  terrible  ttdng 
for  any  father  or  mother  when  they  learn  that  they  can- 
not trust  the  word  of  their  children.  It  would  ahnost 
be  better  to  have  no  children  at  all  than  to  have  such  a 
thing  happen.  For  the  habit  of  telling  lies  easily  leads 
to  even  more  shameful  faults;  and  what  parent  can  help 
trembling  at  the  thought  that  he  may  perhaps  be  bringing 
up  his  children  to  di^onor? 

After  trying  everything  they  could  think  of  to  cure 
their  little  girl  of  this  bad  habit  of  story-telling,  her  father 
and  mother  made  up  their  minds  to  take  her  to  the  en- 
chanter Merlin,  who  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
magicians  in  Uie  world,  but  also  a  great  lover  of  truth. 
For  this  reason  little  children  who  had  the  habit  of  story- 
telling were  brought  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
in  order  that  he  might  cure  them. 

The  enchanter  Merlin  lived  in  a  palace  made  of  glass, 
the  walls  of  which  were  quite  transparent.  Never  in 
his  whole  life  had  he  thought  of  disguising  a  smgle  one 
of  his  actions,  or  of  making  people  believe  a  single  thing 
that  was  not  true,  even  by  remaining  silent  when  he  might 
have  spoken.  He  could  recognize  story-tellers  a  roile 
off  by  the  smell  of  them,  and  when  the  Uttle  girl  we  are 
talking  about  came  near  the  palace  he  was  obliged  to 
sprinkle  vinegar  about  to  purify  the  air,  for  the  smell 
made  him  feel  quite  ill. 

The  little  girl's  mother,  with  a  beating  heart,  began 
to  explain  what  she  had  come  for,  and  you  may  guess 
how  she  blushed  for  very  shame  when  she  had  to  confess 
what  a  horrid  story-teller  her  child  was. 

But  the  enchanter  stopped  her  before  she  had  spoken 
more  than  a  very  few  words. 

"I  know  what  you  have  come  about,  good  lady,"  said 
be.  "I  felt  your  daughter's  approach  nearly  an  hour 
ago.  She  is  one  of  the  worst  story-tellers  I  have  ever 
faad  anvthine  to  do  with  and  she  has  made  me  feel  very 
uncomfortable,  I  can  tell  you.'* 

When  the  parents  heard  this  they  knew  that  all  they 
iiadfbeen  told  about   the  enchanter's  power  was  true. 


As  for  the  little  girl,  she  was  covered  with  confusion, 
and  did  not  know  where  to  turn.  She  ran  to  her  mother 
and  tried  to  hide  her  head  in  her  skirts,  and  the  mother 
sheltered  her  as  well  as  she  could.  Her  father,  wonder- 
ing what  was  gomg  to  happen  next,  took  a  stand  in  front 
of  his  little  daughter,  ready  to  protect  her  at  aU  costs. 
Both  father  and  mother  wished  to  have  their  child  cured, 
but  they  wanted  her  cured  gently  and  without  stiffering. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  said  Merlin,  seeing  thdr  terror. 
"I  never  use  violence  in  during  this  kind  of  disease.  I 
am  only  going  to  give  this  little  girl  a  present,  which  I 
hope  will  not  displease  her." 

So  saying,  he  opened  a  drawer  in  his  cabinet,  and  took 
from  it  a  magnificent  necklace  of  amethysts,  beautifully 
set,  with  a  dmmond  clasp  of  a  dazzling  lustre.  He  put 
the  necklace  on  the  little  girl's  neck,  and  dismissed  the 
parents  with  a  kindly  gesture.  "Go,  good  people," 
said  he,  "and  have  no  more  anxiety.  Your  daughter 
now  carries  with  her  a  sure  guardian  of  the  truth." 

The  little  girl  flushed  with  pleasure,  and  turned  to 
go  away  as  quickly  as  she  could,  for  she  was  delighted 
to  have  got  off  so  easily.    But  Merlin  called  her  back. 

"In  a  year,"  said  he,  looking  at  her  very  sternly,  "I 
shall  come  to  demand  my  necklace  back  again.  Until 
that  time,  I  forbid  you  to  remove  it  from  your  neck  for 
one  single  instant.  If  you  dare  to  do  so,  woe  be  unto 
you!" 

"Oh!"  answered  the  girl,  "I  ask  nothing  better  than 
to  wear  this  necklace  always,  it  is  so  beautifd." 

Now  I  must  tell  you  that  this  necklace  was  no  other 
than  the  famous  Necklace  of  Truth,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  written  in  ancient  books,  and  which  has  the 
power  of  unveiling  every  kind  of  falsehood. 

The  day  after  the  little  girl  returned  home  she  was 
sent  to  school,  and  as  she  had  been  absent  for  a  long  time, 
all  the  other  girls  crowded  round  her  as  usually  happens 
in  such  cases.  They  gave  a  cry  of  admiration  at  sight 
of  the  necklace. 

"Where  did  it  come  from?  And  where  did  you  get  it?" 
was  asked  on  all  sides. 

The  litUe  girl  did  not  wish  to  say  that  she  had  been 
to  the  enchanter  Merlin's,  for  everybody  knew  why  chil- 
dren were  taken  there.  She  did  not  wish  to  betray  herself 
in  this  way,  and  so,  as  usual,  took  refuge  in  a  falsehood. 

"I  have  been  ill  a  long  time,"  said  she  boldly,  "and 
when  I  began  to  get  better  my  parents  eave  me  this  beauti- 
ful necklace. "  A  loud  cry  rose  from  aff  the  other  children. 
The  diamonds  in  the  clasp  of  the  necklace,  which  had 
shone  with  such  a  brilliant  light,  suddenly  became  dim, 
and  changed  into  coarse  glass. 

"It's  quite  true.  I  have  been  sick.  What  are  you 
making  such  a  fuss  about?" 

As  she  repeated  the  falsehood  the  amethysts  in  turn 

changed  into  dull  yellow  stones.    A  new  cry  arose,  and     f> 
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the  little  girl,  seeing  all  eyes  staring  at  her  necklace^looked 
down  herself  and  was  struck  with  terror. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  endianter  Merlin's,"  she  said  humbly, 
for  she  understood  whence  th^  blow  came,  and  dared 
not  persist  in  her  falsehood.  Scarcely  had  she  uttered 
the  words  than  the  necklace  recovered  its  beauty;  but 
the  loud  bursts  of  laughter  that  greeted  her  confession 
humiliated  her  so  much  that  she  felt  the  need  of  saying 
something  to  reijcain  her  reputation. 

"You  are  wrong  to  laugh,"  said  she,  "for  Merlin  treated 
me  with  the  very  greatest  respect.  He  sent  his  carriage 
to  meet  me  —  a  splendid  carriage  it  was,  with  six  white 
horses,  and  pink  satin  cushions,  and  a  negro  coachman 
on  the  box,  and  three  tall  footmen  behind.  When  we 
reached  the  palace,  which  is  all  of  jasper  and  porphyry. 
Merlin  came  to  meet  us  in  the  porch,  and  led  us  into  the 
<iining-room,  where  we  partook  of  the  most  delicious 
things.    In  the  first  place,  there  was"  — 

The  laughter,  which  had  ceased  when  she  first  began 
tx)  speak,  now  broke  out  afresh,  and  so  loudly  that  she 
stopped  in  amazement,  and,  turning  her  eyes  towards 
her  necklace,  saw  something  that  made  her  tremble  with 
fear.  At  each  detail  that  she  had  invented  the  neck- 
lace had  become  longer  and  longer  until  it  already  dragged 
on  the  ground. 

"You  are  stretching  the  truth!"  cried  the  little  girls. 
"Well,  I  confess  it.    We  went  on  foot,  and  only  stayed 
five  minutes."     The   necklace    instantly  shrank    to    its 
proper  size. 

"But  the  necklace  —  the  necklace!  Where  did^it 
come  from?" 

"He  gave  it  to  me  without  saying  a  word,  probabl" — 
She  luid  no  time  to  say  fnore.    The  fatal  necklace  grew 
shorter  and  shorter,  till  it  began  to  choke  her.    Her  face 
grew  red  and  she  g^ped  for  breath. 

"You  have  not  told  us  all  the  truth!"  cried  her  com- 
panions. 

She  hastened  to  speak  while  she  had  still  the  power. 
"He  said  —  that  I  was  —  one  of  the  worst  story-tellers 
he  had  ever  had  an3rthing  to  do  with!" 

At  once  the  strangling  grip  upon  her  throat  relaxed. 
The  little   girl  cried   with   shame   and  vexation. 

"That  was  why  he  gave  me  the  necklace.  He  said 
it  was  a  guardian  of  the  truth,  and  I  have  been  a  great 
fool  to  be  ^  proud  of  it.  Now  I  am  in  a  fine  position!" 
When  they  heard  their  companion  speak  in  this  way 
and  saw  her  tears,  the  other  little  girls  were  sorry  for  her. 
They  put  themselves  in  her  place  and  were  able  to  under- 
stand how  hard  it  was  for  her  to  humble  herself  before 
them. 

"But,  said  one  of  the  girb,  "why  do  you  allow  your- 
self to  be  burdened  with  such  an  uncomfortable  present? 
The  necklace  is  very  beautiful,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  also 
exceedingly  troublesome.  Why  wear  it?  What  is  there 
to  hinder  you  from  taking  it  off  and  sending  it  back?" 
The  little  girl  did  not  answer;  and  suddenly  all  the 
jewels  in  the  necklace  began  to  dance  up  and  down,  making 
a  loud  clatter. 

"You  are  keeping  something  back!"  cried  her  'com- 
panions. 

"Well,"  said  the  Uttle  girt  sulkily,  "I  — I  — I  like 
to  wear  it." 

At  thb  the  jewels  began  to  dance  up  and  down  more 

rapidly  than  before,  and  their  clatter  grew  louder. 

"You  are  hiding  something  from  us!" 

"Ah,  well!    It  is  impossible  to  conceal  anything,  I  see," 

said  the  little  girL    "The  truth  is,  I  am  obliged  to  wear 

the  necklace.    Merlin  forbade  me  to  take  it  off,  even 

for  a  single  instant,  and  threatened  me  with  the  most 

terrible  tUngs  if  I  should  dare  to  disobey!"  J^^ 

You  may  guess  how  difficidt  it  was  for  anybody/, who 

had  not  the  nabit  of  speaking  the  truth  to  live  with  that 

necklace  of  Merlin's  round  her  neck  night  andfday.f^{Our 
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little  girl  went  through  many  uncomfortable  moments^ 
you  may  be  sure;  but  after  a  time  she  found  that  false- 
hoods did  not  come  so  reiadily  to  her  lips  as  they  used 
to  do.  Indeed,  she  got  mto  the  habit  of  telling  the  truth, 
and  all  the  truth,  on  every  occasion,  and,  very  much 
to  her  surprise,  foimd  herself  much  happier  in  consequence. 
Soon  she  no  longer  had  any  reason  to  fear  the  necklace, 
and,  indeed,  it  Imd  no  longer  anything  to  do.  Then  one 
day  Merlin  came,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  and  claimed 
the  necklace  again,  for  the  little  girl's  cure  was  complete. 

Nobody  knows  who  wore  the  necklace  after  that,  or 
where  it  is  to-day.  Some  travelers  say  that  they  have 
seen  it  around  the  neck  of  a  negro  king  who  lives  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  is  famed  through  all  the  coimtry 
around  for  his  justice  and  stem  love  of  truth;  but  that 
may  be  only  a  tale. 

As  I  say,  nobody  knows  for  certain  where  Merlin's 
necklace  is.  But  if  I  were  a  little  boy  or  girl  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  telling  falsehoods,  I  should  not  feel  too  sure 
that  I  might  not  find  it  round  my  own  neck  one  of  these 
days.  — Ff(wi  "Adventures  in  Wonderland"  by  Charles 
Seddon  Evans,  published  by  Evans  Brothers,  Ltd.,  London 
England. 


Carol's  Nextra  Day 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(In  two  parts) 

Part  II 

SUPPER  was  ahnost  as  good  as  the  suppers  always 
were  at  Grandma  Earle's.    And  gomg  to  bed  up- 
stairs alone   in   the  little  room  with  the  window 
over  the  porch  made  Carol  feel  very  grown-up  and 
important. 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  so  it  seemed, 
she  woke  up  suddenly.  She  could  hear  sounds  downstairs, 
as  if  Aunt  Caroline  was  up.  The  next  minute  Aimt  Caro- 
line's voice  called. 

"Caroline,"  it  said,  using  the  name  Carol  didn't  like. 
"Caroline." 

"Yes,  Aunt  Caroline,"  Carol  called  back.  She  sat  up, 
shivering  with  cold,  and  pulled  at  the  little  cham  of  the 
electric  light.    But  no  light  came. 

"Come  downstairs  as  quickly  as  you  can,"  said  Aunt 
Caroline.    "  Be  careful  —  all  the  lights  are  off." 

Carol  crept  along  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The  door 
was  open  at  the  foot.  Guided  by  the  light  from  the  great 
coal  stove  in  the  living-room,  she  went  slowly  down. 
Half-way  she  came  against  something  big  and  soft  and 
warm.  It  scared  her  out  of  her  breath  for  a  minute. 
Then  it  said,  "Me-owl"  in  the  friendliest  fashion. 

"It's  that  cat!"  cried  Aunt  Caroline.  "He's  to  blame 
for  the  :whole  thing!  He  got  under  my  feet  in  the  kitchen, 
and  I  fell  over  him  and  slipped  and  turned  my  ankle  so's 
I  can't  step  at  all  scarcely.    Do  hurry,  child!" 

Carol  hurried  as  fast  as  she  codd.  In  the  living-room 
she  found  Aunt  Caroline  in  a  big  chair  by  the  stove.  She 
had  on  a  long  gray  bath  gown.  Two  curl-papers  stood  up 
like  horns,  one  on  each  side  of  her  bead. 

"Lucky  I  fixed  the  fires  the  first  thing,"  she  said.  "So 
it's  warm,  anyway." 

"I  was  never  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  before,"  said 
Carol. 

"Middle  of  the  night  —  it's  morning,  child!" 

"Morning?"  Carol  looked  about  the  dark  room. 
"Why,  Aunt  Caroline,  it's  dark  yet!" 

"We're  snowed  in  and  snowed  over  and  snowed  under," 
said  Aunt  Caroline,  grimly.  "The  snow  is  above  all  the 
windows,  so  of  course  it's  dark.  When  I  tried  to  open 
the  door  to  the  porch,  a  whole  snowbank  landed  on  me*^ 
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But  don't  stand  there  talking,  get  some  clothes  on  —  you  11 
have  to  bring  'em  down  here.  Then  we'll  see  what  we 
can  do  next." 

After  Carol  was  dressed,  Aimt  Caroline  told  her  where  to 
find  some  lamps.  Carol  climbed  up  on  a  chair,  got  one  at 
a  time,  and  carried  them  all  to  Aunt  Caroline,  in  the  living- 
room.  Then  she  brought  some  matches.  Aunt  Caroline 
lighted  four  lamps.  Tlien  Carol  set  each  just  where  she 
was  told  to.  It  was  sort  of  fun  to  see  the  funny  shadow 
the  lamplight  made  of  her  going  back  and  forth.  It  made 
her  think  about  the  little  poem,  b^;inning: 

I  have  a  little  shadow  that  goes  in  and  out  with  me. 

She  remembered,  too,  something  abou(  Abraham  and 
Sarah  Lincoln  and  their  tallow  dips.  She  wondered  if  Aimt 
Caroline  had  any  tallow  dips. 

"Mary  Ann  will  be  here  to-night  if  she  can  get  here," 
said  Aunt  Caroline,  when  the  lamps  were  doing  their  best 
to  make  the  house  Ught.  "But  whatever  we'll  do  till  then 
is  more  than  I  know.  It's  a  pity  you  were  never  taught 
anything  useful,  Caroline." 

"I  could  fix  your  foot,"  said  Carol,  timidly.  "Mamma 
showed  me  how  with  one  of  my  dollies."  She  stopped 
quickly.    Aunt  Caroline  didn't  approve  of  dolls. 

"It  couldn't  feel  much  worse,  whatever  you  did  to  it," 
said  Aunt  Caroline,  with  a  groan. 

So  Carol  brought  some  hot  water  in  a  pail.  It  was  too 
hot.  Then  she  got  in  too  much  cold,  so  it  was  too  cool. 
But  at  last  it  was  just  right.  Aimt  Caroline  put  the  suffer- 
ing foot  into  it.  Between  them,  they  soaked  it  and  rubbed 
it  with  liniment  and  bandaged  it. 

"  Now,  what  about  some  breakfast?  "  said  Aimt  Caroline, 
when  Carol  had  helped  her  get  into  bed.  Her  face  was 
white  under  the  tall  curl-paper  horns. 

"I  can  eat  bread  and  milk,"  said  Carol.  "And  I  can 
make  pretty  good  toast  and  tea.    Would  you  like  that?" 

"Do  you  know  how?" 

"Sometimes  Manmia  comes  to  my  dolls'  parties,"  said 
Carol.  It  was  no  use.  The  dolb  had  to  be  talked  about. 
"And  I  make  real  tea  for  her,  and  just  hot  water  tea  for  the 
rest  of  us.    And  she  lets  me  toast  the  bread  and  butter  it." 

"  Go  ahead,"  said  Aunt  Caroline.  "  Get  an  apron  out  of 
my  drawer." 

It  was  some  time  later  when  Carol  brought  the  breakfast 
tray  to  Aunt  Caroline.  It  was  neatly  set  with  the  best 
dishes.    The  tea  was  hot  and  so  was  the  toast. 

"Angelica  —  that's  my  oldest  doll  —  is  sick  very  often," 
said  Carol.  "I  take  her  breakfasts  to  her.  I  burned  one 
whole  slice  of  bread.  Aunt  Caroline,"  she  added. 
^  "Go  eat  your  own  breakfast,  child,"  said  Aunt  Caroline, 
sipping  the  hot  tea.  "There  are  some  doughnuts  in  the 
cellarway.  But  don't  fall  down  the  stairs,  whatever  you 
do,  eke  Jewel  will  have  to  get  the  next  meal.  Be  sure  and 
give  Jewel  some  milk.'* 

Carol  and  Jewel  ate  breakfast  in  the  kitchen.  Then 
Carol  washed  the  dishes  and  put  them  away.  Then,  under 
Aunt  Caroline's  directions,  she  began  putting  the  living- 
room  "to  rights." 

Several  times  she  stopped,  as  Aunt  Caroline  told  her,  to 
try  the  telephone.  But  ring  as  she  did,  over  and  over, 
there  was  never  any  answer. 

"If  I  could  get  up  on  the  roof,"  Aunt  Caroline  said, 
when  they  had  given  up  the  telephone,  "I'd  wave  some- 
thing red.  Then  the  Wellers  woiUd  know  there  was  some- 
thing the  trouble.  But  I  might  as  well  talk  about  flying," 
she  added,  grimly. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Caroline,"  cried  Carol,  from  the  doorway, 
"do  please  look  at  your  shadow  over  there  on  the  wall, 
with  the  curl-papers  standing  up!  Oh  dear,  now  you've 
spoiled  it!" 

Something  almost  like  a  real  smile  quirked  the  comers 
of  Aunt  Caroline's  mouth,  when  she  caught  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  her  shadow.    With  Carol's  help  she  took  her 


hair  out  of  the  papers,  and  between  them  they  combed  and 
patted  it  into  shape. 

"Now  what,  I  wonder?"  she  asked,  as  she  lay  back 
again,  wincing  with  pain. 

"I'd  like  to  say  the  poem  about" the  shadow^ that  comes 
and  goes,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said  Carol,  politely.  "  Seems 
to  me  I  never  saw  so  many  shadows  as  there  are  in  this 
house." 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Aunt  Caroline. 

Carol  said  the  shadow  poem.  Then,  as  Aunt  Caroline 
lay  quietly  with  her  eyes  shut,  she  said  all  the  others  she 
knew. 

"That's  about  aU,  I  guess,"  she  said,  at  last.  "But  I 
know  lots  of  stories,  Aunt  Caroline." 

"Tell  'em,"  said  Aunt  Caroline,  without  opening  her 
eyes.    "Anything's  better  than  doing  nothing." 

"They're  most  all  fairy  stories,  I'm  afraid,"  Carol  said. 
She  knew  Aunt  Caroline  didn't  approve  of  fairies.  "Though 
I  do  know  some  about  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  little 
sister.'* 

She  told  the  Lincoln  stories  first.  Then  she  b^an  on 
the  fairy  tales  and  did  her  very  best  with  them.  By  the 
time  she  had  finished  all  she  knew,  it  was  dinner  time. 

Carol  brought  more  toast  and  tea  for  Aunt  Caroline. 
She  had  some  cold  chicken,  bread  and  butter,  and  a  little 
custard  pie  which  Mary  Ann  had  left  in  the  cupboard  for 
Aunt  Caroline.  She  washed  dishes  again.  She  tried  to 
fix  the  fires  just  as  Aunt  Caroline  said.  She  filled  all  the 
lamps  with  oil,  which  ran  over  on  the  floor.  Then  she 
trotted  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  putting  the  lamps 
in  their  places  again,  getting  more  hot  water  for  Aunt 
Caroline's  foot,  getting  more  liniment  and  fre^  bandages,. 
Jewel  went  back  and  forth,  too,  for  .awhile,  but  gave  out 
and  went  to  sleep  long  before  the  little  journeys  were  all 
taken. 

"You  might  say  some  more  verses,  child,"  said  Aunt 
Caroline,  when  the  foot  was  all  taken  care  of  again.  "I 
liked  that  one  about  the  wind." 

"I  could  smg  that,"  said  Carol,  "if  only  I  had  some 
music  to  go  with  it." 

"Try  the  melodeon,"  said  Aunt  Caroline.  "It's  as  old 
as  I  am  —  maybe  it's  forgotten  how  to  play." 

It  hadn't  —  quite.  Some  of  the  keys  stuck.  Some  of 
them  didn't  make  the  right  sound.  Some  of  them  didn't 
make  any  sound  at  all.  But  it  was  lovely  to  play  on  it. 
Carol  played  all  the  tunes  Mamma  had  taught  her.  TTien 
she  made  up  one  for  the  verse  she'd  made  in  the  snowy 
fields  yesterday.  When  she  went  back  into  the  bedroom,. 
Aunt  Caroline  was  asleep. 

By  this  time  Carol  felt  so  grown-up  that  she  decided  to- 
knit.  She  went  upstairs  after  her  wristlet,  forgetting  how 
dark  it  would  be  without  a  lamp.  But  when  she  got  up 
there  it  wasn't  dark  —  not  very.  And  pushing  back  the 
pink  curtains  from  the  window  over  the  porch,  she  saw  that 
the  snow  didn't  quite  cover  i  . 

Something  Aunt  Caroline  had  said  that  morning  came 
back  to  her.  Why  couldn't  she  crawl  out  on  the  roof  and 
wave  something  red  so  the  Wellers  would  come  and  dig 
them  out?.  She  thought  about  it  for  awhile.  Then  she 
made  up  her  mind.  If  the  little  boys  and  girls  in  the  fairy 
tales  could  do  brave,  hard  things,  why  couldn't  she? 
Maybe  some  kind  little  fairy  would  come  along  and  help  her. 

She  went  back  downstairs  —  very  softly,  so  as  not  ta 
disturb  Aunt  Caroline.  She  put  on  her  coat,  cap,  leggings, 
and  mittens.  She  laughed  to  herself  as  she  went  back 
upstairs.  She  didn't  need  to  wave  anything.  She  was  all 
red  herself. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  the  window  up  from  the  bottom. 
But  at  last,  pulling  with  all  her  might,  she  got  it  down  from 
the  top.  It  made  a  small  opening,  but  that  was  all  right, 
because  Carol  wasn't  very  big.  She  crawled  through. 
The  porch  roof  was  piled  so  high  with  snow  that  she  could 
easily  climb  to  the  roof  of  the  house. J^Once  up  there,  Carol 
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was  surprised  to  find  a  bright  blue  sky  over  h^r  head  tod 
sunshine  everywhere.  The  other  side  of  the  tqkA  toward 
the  Wellers  was  swept  almost  dean  of  snow. 

Up  and  down,  up  and  Axsim  the  cleared  space,  Carol 
walked.  K  there  was  anyone  to  see,  they  couldn't  help 
seeing  her,  all  red  with  the  blue  sky  above  and  the  ^hite 
€now  below.  She  stayed  as  long  as  she  dared,  then  hurried 
back  to  Aunt  Caroline. 

Aunt  Caroline  was  sitting  up  in  bed 

''Thought  I  heard  somethmg  on  the  roof,"  she  said. 
'''But  I  must  have  been  dreaming.  What  about  supper, 
Carol?  Suppose,  instead  of  toast  and  tea,  you  bring  me 
«ome  tea  and  toast." 

Carol  made  tea  and  toast  and  brought  it  with  some  jelly 
to  Aunt  Caroline.  Then  she  made  herself  some  Uttle 
•sandwiches  of  bread  and  butter  and  jelly.  She  had  a  cup 
of  hot-water  tea.    The  milk  she  gave  Jewel. 

Jewel  didn't  care  for  tea  and  sandwiches. 

Carol  was  on  her  way  to  the  kitchen  with  Aunt  Caroline's 
«upper-tray  when,  "Clank,  dank,  dank  I"  soimd^  some- 
thing outside  the  door. 

"It's  a  shovd!"  cried  Aunt  Caroline.  "Run,  child, 
and  see  who  it  is!" 

Carol  put  down  her  tray  and  ran  to  the  porch  door. 


."i^  right  in  there?"  called  a  man's  voice. 

"Yes,"  said  Carol,  breathlessly.    "But  oh,  do  hurry 
^and  get  us  out,  please!" 

"Well,  well,  well!"  said  Mr!  Weller's  big  voice,  a  few 
minutes  later,  as  he  and  Bob  pushed  open  the  door  and 
came  into  the  kitchen,  filling  it  with  cold  air  and  snow. 
"I  saw  your  signal.  Miss  Caroline,  just  as  I  wa:s  ^oing  out 
to  milk.  I  hurried  right  over.  Why,  it's  the  little  Grwt 
girl!    Where's  Miss  Caroline?" 

"Signal?"  cried  Aunt  Caroline,  before  Carol,  could  say 
anjrthmg.  "I  didn't  signal!  How  could  I,  with  this 
good-for-nothing  foot  of  mine?    What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Maybe  I  was  the  —  signal,"  cried  Carol.  She  and  Mr. 
Weller  came  into  the  bedroom  together.  "I  wient  m  on 
the  roof,  Aimt  Caroline,  and  walk^  up  and  down.  I  was 
all  red." 

Aunt  Caroline  sank  back  on  her  pillows  and  stared  at  her 
small  niece.  "  Who  'd  ever  suppose  suchi  a  thing,"  she  said, 
"of  you?" 

When  Mr.  Weller  had  heard  all  about  things,  he  looked 
after  the  fires.  Then  he  went  home  and  sent  his  daughter 
back  to  stay  all  night  and  imtil  Mary  Ann  came. 

Bright  and  early  next  morning,  Father  came. 
{Continued  on  page  189) 
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March  Winds 

An  Exercise  for  the  Physical  Culture  Period 


Frances  Baehler 


POETS  of  every  age  have  found  inspiration  in  the 
winds  —  the  variable  winds  which  one  day  wreak 
vengeance  on  land  and  sea,  while  on  the  next 
blessings  are  wafted  on  their  gentle  breezes.  And 
countless  others,  beside  the  poets,  attend  to  the  vagaries 
of  this  great  force  of  nature,  for  they  realize  its  power  to 
bring  weal  or  woe.  We  also  find  even  small  children 
deeply  interested  in  the  action  of  the  wind. 

The  month's  work  in  drawing,  music,  language  and 
physical  culture  may  be  so  correlated  as  to  make  the 
subject  of  the  winds  very  attractive  to  the  children.* 

They  delight  to  make  paper  cuttings  of  clothes  blowing 
on  the  line;  of  windmills;  of  trees  bowing  before  the  mighty 
blasts;  of  little  girls  with  hair  and  clothes  blowing  wildly 
in  the-wind;  and  of  little  boys  flying  kites. 

Stories,  poems  and  songs  about  the  wind  are  greatly 
enjoyed. 

Later  in  the  month  much  of  this  work  may  be  introduced 
into  an  exercise  for  the  physical  culture  period.  The  order 
of  this  exercise  follows: 

First,  have  the  children  rise  and  repeat  the  following 
poem: 

Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind? 

Who  has  seei  the  wind? 

Neither  I  nor  you; 
But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling, 

The  wind  is  passing  through. 

Wha  has  seen  the  wind? 

NcitheFfyou  nor  I; 
But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads, 

The  wind  is  passing  by.  —  Christina  RosscUi 

Teqcher  Let  us  play  that  we  are  trees.  Arms  sideways, 
raise! 

Then,  quoting  from  the  poem  just  recited,  says: 
"But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling, 
The  wind  is  passing  through." 

Play,  trees,  that  your  leaves  are  trembling.  Ready,  one, 
two,  one,  two,  ready,  rest!  At  this  command,  the  children, 
standing  with  outstretched  arms,  raise  and  lower  their  hands 
from  the  wrists  to  counts. 

Now,  trees,  bow  your  heads  to  the  wind.  Rpady,  one, 
two,  etc.  The  children  bend  heads  first  to  the  left,  then  to 
the  right.  At  the  close  of,  this  exercise,  the  arms  are 
lowered  to  the  sides,  as  in  the  beginning. 

Teacher  (quoHng  again  from  the  poem) 
"But  when  Uie  trees  bow  down  their  heads 
The  wind  is  passing  by." 

Ready  again,  trees,  to  bow  heads  and  trunks  to  .the  wind.  . 

Ajtns  sideways,  stretch,  and  feet  sideways,  place! 
Trunks  upward,  lift!    Feet  together,  place!    Position  I 

The  children  then  sing  "The  North  Wind,"  by  Jessie 
Gaynor,  found  in  Gaynor  Song  Book,  Number  II. 

teacher  (auoting  from  song) 

"And  he  whirled  the  big  windmills." 

Ready,  windmills. 

At  the  command  the  children  form  windmills  by  stand- 
ing in  pairs,  with  backs  together.  The  child  who  faces  the 
front  of  the  room  raises  his  left  arm  diagonally  toward  the 
ceiling,  while  his  right  hand  points  diagonally  to  the  floor. 
The  ^Id  facing  the  back  of  the  room  also  raises  his  left 
arm,  which,  however,  points  toward  the  c^posite  side  of  the 
room.  His  right  hand  points  toward  the  opposite  side  of 
the  floor.  Each  windmill  thus  formed  has  two  upper  arms 
and  two  lower  arms.  The  children  must  be  trained  to  use 
the  same  arms  every  time  this  exercise  is  taken,  othexwise 
some  windmiUs  will  have  misplaced  arms. 


Teacher  Now,  windmills,  ready!  One,  two,  one,  twor 
etc.  At  the  command,  the  arms  are  raised  and  lowered  in 
time  with  the  coimts. 

Position!  Children  drop  arms  to  sides  at  this  command,, 
and  all  face  the  front  of  Uie  rooom,  as  at  first, 

Teacher  (again  quoting  from  the  song) 

"And  he  b^t  and  twisted  the  shaking  trees." 

Let  us  play  again  that  we  are  trees. 

Arms  sideways,  stretch,  and  feet  sideways,  place!  Tnmk» 
to  left,  bend!    Trunks  to  right,  bend! 

The  teacher  repeats  another  line  from  the  song: 
"And  he  chased  afar  the  flying  leaves.^' 

Ready,  leaves.    Fly! 

At  this  command,  the  children  run  lightly  around  the 
room  on  tiptoes,  raising  and  lowering  arms  like  wings. 

Returning  to  their  seats,  they  repeat,  while  standing, 
the  following  poem: 

The  Wind 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high, 

And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky;     .  ^ 

And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass, 

Like  ladies- skirts  across  the  grass. 

O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 

0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song. 

1  saw  the  different  things  you  did. 
But  always  you,  yourself,  you  hid. 
T  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 

I  co\4d  not  seeprouTself  at  all.      / 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
*  O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song. 

O  vou,  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 
O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  atid  tree, 
•  Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me? 
O  wfaid,  a-blbwincg  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Teacher  (repeating  line  from  the  poem) 
"I  saw  ydu  toss  the  kites  on  high." 

Ready  to  fly  kites.    Go! 

The  children  run  around  the  room,  holding  the  strings  of 
imaginary  kites. 

Teacher    "I  felt  you  push.'' 

Arms  sideways,  raise!  Arms  downward,  push!  Posi- 
tion! 

Next  the  class  sing  "The  Weather-vane,"  found  in 
Gaynor,  II. 

Teacher  (quoting  from  song) 
"And  I  twist  and  I  twirl." 

Ready*  weather-vanes,  to  twist  and  twirl.  Aims  side- 
ways, lift!    To  left,  twist!    To  right,  twist!    Position. 

Without  moving  their  feet,  the  children  twist  their  bodies 
to  left  and  right,  moving  from  their  waists. 

Ready,  again,  weather-vanes!  Arms  sideways,  UftI 
Left  face  I    Right  face!  etc.    Position. 

This  exercise  shows  the  weather-vanes  turning  in  obedi* 
ence  to  very  shifting  winds. 

ITie  class  sing,  "Come,  Little  I-eaves." 

Teacher    "Over  the  meadow  they  danced  and  flew." 

Ready,  leaves,  to  dance.  The  children  take  any  fancy 
steps  they  know  around  the  room  and  back  to  their  seats. 

When  all  have  reached  their  seats,  the  leaves  have  another 
little  dance;  in  other  words,  the  hopping  exercise.  With 
hands  on  hips  they  hop  four  times  on  the  left,  then  four 
time  on  the  right,  and  so  on.  With  practiccjhis  exercise 
becomes  very  rhytjunical, 
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Standing  beside  their  seats,  the  children  sing  '^  The  Wind," 
in  "  Primary  Melodies."  The  girls  play  they  are  the  south 
wind,  and  sing  the  first  verse,  in  which  the  south  wind 
speaks:  "Oo-oo-ool"  The  boys  impersonate  the  north 
wind  in  the  second  verse,  and  sing,  ''Oo-o-oo." 

Teacher    Blow  like  the  north  wind. 

Taking  a  deq>  breath,  the  children  exhale  it  as  a  prolonged 
and  audible  ''Oo-oo-oo-ohl" 

Teacher    Now  let  us  hear  the  gentle  south  wind. 

Taking  another  deq)  breath,  the  duldren  exhale  it  as  a 
sigh. 


The  following  memory  gem  closes  the  exercise: 

Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so. 
Then  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west. 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best 

This  exercise  takes  about  ten  minutes.  The  time  may 
be  lengthened  or  shortened,  according  to  the  number  of 
times  each  movement  is  taken.  ' 

If  the  songs  suggested  are  not  available,  others  may  be 
substituted  with  corresponding  changes  in  the  quotations 
and  exercises. 
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Primary  Arithmetic 

Mary  D.  Swan 

THE  teaching  of  the  number  facts  of  addition  and 
subtraction  constitutes  the  first  number  work 
required  for  the  child  in  school.  These  combi- 
nations come  very  easily  to  some  children;  but 
others  have  to  struggle  hard  to  master  them.  It  is  for 
the  slower  pupils  that  the  teaching  should  be  made  in- 
interesting  and  varied.  If  these  children  become  intensely 
interested,  they  wiU  put  forth  a  greater  effort  to  learn 
&e  facts. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  first  steps  of  addition,  it  is 
weU  to  use  objects  for  a  time,  so  as  to  enable  the  child 
to  visualize  the  sjrmbols  and  the  process.  A  variety 
of  objects  makes  the  work  more  interesting.  The  children 
themselves  are  good  objects  and  enjoy  being  utilized  as 
such.  When  permitted  to  walk,  run,  skip,  fly,  sit,  stand, 
march,  and  sooi#to  demonstrate  putting  together  or  taking 
away,  they  furnish  lively  useful  material.  Domino  cards 
are  a  ereat  help  in  getting  the  combinations.  At  first 
the  children  may  hold  the  cards  and  count  the  dominoes. 
Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  number  of  cards  for 
this;  but  thev  are  easUy  made.  After  a  time  the  scholars 
will  take  pnde  in  giving  the  answer  without  counting, 
which  is  the  hnportant  step. 

AnoAer  way  of  introducing  addition  is  by  means  of. 
the  ruler.  Each  child  is  given  a  ruler  and  places  his 
finger  on  the  number  as  the  teacher  gives  it,  adding  one, 
two,  or  any  number  named.  The  same  idea  is  carried 
oat  l^  having  the  numbers  written  on  the  board;  and 
the  child  uses  the  pointer  to  add  the  numbers.  At  first, 
when  doing  his  seat  work,  he  may  have  a  row  oT  card- 


board numbers  on  his  desk,  later  he  won't  need  these. 
A  great  variety  of  drill  must  be  utilized  in  order  to  have 
the  facts  firmly  fixed  in  mind.    Some  drills  which  have 
proved  effective  in  fixing  the  facts  are: 

Sheep  and  cows  in  pasture.  (A  circle  represents  the 
pasture,  the  facts  represent  the  sheep,  the  teacher  or 
child  the  shepherdess.) 

Birds  on  a  fence. 

Jack  Homer  Pie. 

Sleds  on  a  Hill. 

Horses  in  a  race. 

Fishes  in  a  pond. 

Boats  on  the  sea. 

Umbrella.    Facts  are  written  under  it. 

Trim  and  untrim  a  Christmas  tree. 

Pick  fruit. 

Weather-vane. 

Playing  store.  (One  child  the  storekeeper,  others  name 
facts  as  articles  to  be  bought.) 

Riding  in  a  wagon,  auto  or  car. 

Horses  in  a  bam.  (Each  horse  has  a  stall,  teacher 
sometimes    writes    answer,  sometimes    the    children.) 

Automobiles  in  garage. 

Lines  representing  soldiers.  (Pick  out  a  captain;  he 
picks  his  followers,  each  giving  a  fact  for  his  name.  Once 
in  a  while,  they  may  really  march  around  the  desk,  giving 
fact  on  returning.) 

Gather  eggs  in  a  hen's  nest« 

Lighting  and  putting  out  the  street  lamps. 

Leaves  blowing  from  trees. 

Putting  facts  in  squares  and  oblongs  for  boxes. 

Sometimes  —  perhaps   on   a    stormy    day  —  hide    th#> 
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cards  and  let  the  children  find  them.  They  enjoy  this 
very  much*.    Hide  in  near-at-hand  places. 

In  learning  subtraction,  the  children  are  apt  to  have 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  meaning  of  taking  away, 
or  from.  One  means  of  introducing  this  process  is  by 
cutting  one  inch  at  a  time  from  a  cardboard  ruler.  Also 
the  numbers  on  the  board  can  be  used  counting  off  instead 
of  adding  on.  A  variety  of  objects  can  be  used  here  as 
in  addition.  If  the  child  thoroughly  knows  the  addition 
facts,  in  all  ways,  as  6  +  7  =  13,7  +  6  -  13,  7  +  ?- 13, 
6  +  ?  —  13,  especially  the  last  two,  the  sHibtraction  will 
come  much  easier.  Just  as  much,  if  not  more  varied 
drill  is  needed  in  teaching  the  subtraction  facts  as  the 
addition. 

For  the  pupils  who  have  difficulty  with  the  number, 
it  is  well  to  make  out  cards  li^e  the  ones  used  in  dass, 
and  to  let  him  take  home  a  few  at  a  time,  bringing  them 
back  the  next  day  and  giving  the  answers.  T^ey  redly 
enjoy  doing  this  and  often  ask  to  take  cards  home  after 
the  facts  are  known. 

The  brighter  children  can  he^  the  slower  in  the  class- 
room. Even  during  school  hours  they  will  sit  quietly 
together  and  give  the  answers  to  each  other.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  much  can  really  be  accomplished  in  this 
manner.  Work  at  the  blackboard,  in  the  same  manner, 
is  also  a  help. 

Small  domino  cards  made  out  and  put  in  the  niunber 
boxes,  to  be  used  for  seat  work,  help  to  establish  the  com- 
binations.   As  this  seems  like  a  game  it  works  very  welL 

If  the  addition  and  subtraction  facts  are  fixed  as  firmly 
as  possible  in  the  young  child's  mind,  the  number  work 
that  comes  later  will  be  easier  for  him  to  grasp  as  a  founda- 
tion has  been  formei. 


Arithmetic  Problems  for 
Grades  III  and  IV 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 

(An  rights  reserved) 

Third  Grade 

1  Write  to  100  by  tens,  beginning  with  9,  8,  7,  6, 
6,  4,  3,  2,  1,  0. 

2  Fing  i  of  $294;    42  boys;    68  girls;    4158  tons; 
«25.50. 

3  Find  f  of  $9245;  915  bbls;  4340  tons;  6125  acres; 
42,170  sq.  ft. 

4  Find  \  of  752;  i  of  14,208;  | of  5047;  i  of  855;  i  of 
3984;  J  of  4212. 

5  Add  the  answers  foimd  in  4. 

6  Tell  by  what  the  following  are  divisible:.  426;  475; 
6243;  567;  590.    Prove  each  one. 

7  Write  the  prime  numbers  to  50. 

8  Write  the  composite  numbers  to  50. 

9  Find  the  prime  factors  of  912, 648, 375, 891  and  4200. 

10  Find  the  cost  of  3  doz.  eggs,  15  lbs  granulated  sugar, 
5  lbs.  butter  and  2  lbs.  lard. 

11  How  many  quarts  of  milk  in  64  gallons? 

12  Find  cost  of  this  milk  at  current  price. 

13  Fmd  the  perimeter  of  yoiu:  desk;  a  pane  of  glass  in 
your  schoolroom;   a  door;   the  teacher's  desk. 

14  Find  the  nimiber  of  sq.  in.  in  each  object  given  in  13. 

15  If  each  child  in  the  room  to-day  saves  5  cents  a  day, 
how  much  will  they  all  save  in  a  school  week? 

16  If  there  are  40  doz.  oranges  in  a  box,  how  many 
oranges  in  18  boxes? 

17  426+90+8172+8+250+9. 

18  40,165730—21,789,765. 

19  42,178X409. 

20  75,984-5-83. 


21  Find  the  cost  of  a  tablet,  5  pens,  2  pencils,  a  pen- 
holder, an  eraser,  a  bottle  of  ink  and  a  box  of  crayoki. 

22  How  much  change  will  you  receive  from  a  dollar 
after  buying  the  article  in  21? 

23  Helen  has  2  quarters,  Ruth  a  half-dollar,  Katharine 
5  dimes,  Ethelwyn  7  nickles,  Don  a  dollar  and  Sanford 
26  cents.    How  much  have  they  all? 

24  Doris  has  $1^,  Grace  4  times  as  much,  Meribah 
three  times  as  much  and  Betty  the  same  as  Grace.  How 
much  have  they  all? 

25  Charles  had  $5.00  He  gave  George  $.75,  RAe$li», 
and  Joe  $.80.    How  much  had  he  left? 

26  Divide  $24.50  equally  among  5  boys. 

27  6X5X5-M5X80-M00X9. 

28  Divide  9476  by  each  of  the  following:  9,  8,  7,  6, 
5,  4,  3,  2. 

29  Multiply  72  by  each  of  the  digits. 

30  Add  the  answers  to  29. 

Fourth  Grade 

1  Write  in  words  421,654;  CXIV;  LXXXVIII; 
9X7;  84-^8. 

2  Find  how  many  pecks  in  96  bushels?  How  many 
quarts? 

3  How  many  bushels  in  324  quarts? 

4  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  all  the  blackboards  in  your 
room? 

5  M4ke  out  a  bill  and  receipt  it.  You  bou^t  of 
Carl  Hoffmann  8  lbs.  lard,  25  lbs.  butter,  6  doz.  eggs, 
2  bu.  potatoes,  1  pk.  onions  and  3.  bu.  apples. 

6  Find  the  number  of  sq.  ft.  in  the  floor  of  thb  room 
and  how  much  it  would  cost  to  paint  it  at  5  cents  per  sq.  ft. 

7  What  part  of  9  U  3?  27  is  9?  108  b  12?  40  fa  30? 
36  fa  24?  30  IS  20?  48  fa  36? 

8  240  fa  I  of  what?  1694  fa  i  of  what? 

9  If  5  tablets  cost  25  cents,  what  will  19  tablets  cost? 

10  What  cost  17  fried  daked  at  48  cents  a  dozeti? 

11  If  I  the  value  of  a  house  fa  $1200,  what  fa  the  full 
value? 

12  A  box  fa  18  ft.  by  9  ft.  by  4  ft.  How  many  cu.  ft 
in  the  box? 

13  Reduce  to  lowest  terms  If,  |J,  ^,  3^5-,  and  -j^, 

14  Reduce  to  improper  fractions,  4|,  8-^,  9-^,  24|  and 
19i. 

15  Reduce  to  mixed  numbers,  4*,  W>W>  HSW- 

16  Divide  9246  by  each  of  the  following:  9, 15, 84,  726. 

17  Multiply  4253  by  each  of  the  following  and  add  the 
results:  24,  37,  405,  2600. 

18  Fmd  the  cost  of  2  bu.  peanuts  at  5  cents  a  pint. 

19  How  many  cu.  in.  in  14  cu.  yds.? 

20  How  many  sq.  in.  in  14  sq.  yds.? 

21  Pencils  cost  1  ct.,  2  cts.,  3  cts.,  6  cts.,  and  10  cti. 
Buy  3  dozen  of  each  and  find  whole  cost. 

22  Find  cost  of  5  doz.  each  lemons,  grape  fruit,  oranges, 
and  bananas. 

23  The  product  of  three  numbers  fa  25,920.  Two  of 
the  numbers  are  32  and  81.    Find  the  third. 

24  A  man  had  $2400.  He  spent  J  of  it.  How  much 
did  he  save? 

25  ^XHXiXiVX|iXifX«X^XV. 

26  Find  the  cost  of  24 J  yds.  carpet  at  $1.25  a  yd. 

27  How  much  ribbon  at  8f  a  yd.  can  I  buy  for  $10? 

28  2*+7^+92+4*+256. 

29  425— 123+476— 325X844-96. 

30  Buy  5  lbs.  each  of  5  different  articles  at  a  grocdr'i 
rnd  make  out  bill  for  same  and  receipt  it.  ^  y^^-^^lr> 

uiyiLizuu  uy  ^^^JvJVJV^lv^ 


Says  a  ieacher 


'*Mj  pi4plta  All  bcin^  quUe   mmmti   elilldnn, 
[  fear  the  teenr  wt«iiy  bays  and  the  te«^7 
w««ny  girLi  wHl  Juflt  wrep  nsd  •pr»«m  acd 
•ob  Hndl  roAr  vpil  Tammtr  uhUaa 
•aeh  hKA  «  'Jungle  Pbw-wow*.  If  you 
will  send  ma  25  more,  I  ahall  ba  pUd 

te  pay  my  chafeea.    Thank*  to  yoti  f  )  i^  MTA  f 

for  the  kind  rrmcinbrAncA  to  iny»olf.  t  \^^.JLz  A.^^^^ 

I  Am  pure  It  it  v«ry  •cceptabl*". 
(JVojfw  €tf  mriimr  givtn  on  nA4«Mwt> 


These  Dental  Hygiene 
Helps-FREE 

To  stress  the  daily  lesson 

of  "Good  Teeth— Good  Health 


Soivm  thm  probUm  of 
mnUomning  yoar  €f«fi« 
iai  hygimnm  Im^oim— 
»mnJ  ihm  coupon, 
propoHy  HOod  out, 
ioduy% 


Colgate  A  Co.  x^ 
Depl.  80        \ 
IMFoltooSl^KY. 

I  am  a  teacher  in  the 

echool,     ^ 

Diatrict  No......  having      \ 

in  my  direct  charge ^^ 

•cholera.  ^^ 

Will  you  pleaae  aend  me,     ^ 
free  of  charge  for  echool  work     ^^ 
only,trialtubee  and  reminder      \ 
card*  for  all  my  echolara  ?  ^ 

Ton  may  referto(nameof  School      \ 
Soperintendent  or  Member  of    \ 

School  Board) \ 

Name ^ 

Town Population 

County State 

(If  there  ie  no  Bzpreae  Office  in  your 
town,  write  here  accurate  ezpreaa  chip- 
ping addreee ) 

(Thie  ofbr  good  only  in  U.  S.  AO 


**You  are  certainly  doing  a  good 
deal .  toward  the  promotion  of 
more  sanitary  conditions  in  ovtt 
schopls."  says  a  teacher  in  a 
letter  recently  received.  "Yon 
deserve  the  support  and  co-^ 
operation  of  every  superintend- 
ent, principal,  and  teacher  in 
this  country." 

THIS  is  a  typical  paragraph  from 
one  of  the  hundreds— literally 
thotisands  —  of  letters  which  teach- 
ers all  over  the  country  are  vsrriting 
us.  It  is  an  example  of  how  these 
teachers  are  using  Colgate's  Class- 
room Aids  toawaken  newresponseto 
work-a-day  dental  hygiene  lessons. 

Perhaps  for  some  reason  you  have 
not,  during  this  school  year,  taken 
advantage  of  the  Colgate  offer  to 
supply  free  classroom  helps.  If  not, 
this  is  a  reminder  that  it  is  not  too 
late  to  send  for  this  educational 
material. 


In  brief,  the  offer  is  this:  Once  each 
school  year,  you,  as  a  teacher,  are 
entitled  to  the  Colgate  Classroom 
Helps  without  charge.  You  receive 
enough  free  trial  tubes  of  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream  to  supply  each  one 
of  you  pupils. 

Included  also  in  this  material  are 
Reminder  Cards  which  the  pupils 
sign  as  a  daily  reminder  to  care  for 
their  teeth ;  dental  lectures  for  you 
to  use  in  impressing  the  children 
with  the  necessity  of  twice-a-day 
brushing;  clever  little  jingles  of  the 
jungle  to  inject  livelier  interest  into 
the  subject  for  little  pupils,  and 
other  practical  information. 

And  so  that  you,  too,  may  know  the 
value  of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  we 
send  you  for  your  personal  use  a 
dainty  gift  box  writh  a  tube  of 
Colgate's,  together  with  samples  of 
Charmis  Cold  Cream,  and  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc. 


Many  teachera  who  have  already  received  Colgate  Educational  material  uae 
the  *'atore**  game  for  teaching  arithmetic.  We  will  aend  a  supply  of  *'dummy** 
Ribbon  Dental   Cream  cartons  for   use  in   this  game  upon   your  request. 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


OltgfiU'M 


MO  aleokoi,  MO  ptptm,  no  hank  grii,  ao  karm/ui  ackb,  mo  dUormtg  of  poimtk 


uiyiLizuu  uy  ^%^.jiv>^v>^ 
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Primary  Education,  MarcH  19S0 


Ideas  to  Try 


Ari-Iateresting  Phonics  Solution 
for  the  Primary  Teacher 

Rhpda  Bistany 

CCEPTING  the  fact  that  children's  love  for  animals 
is  excelled  only  by  a  few  other  interests^  and  using 
h»-  Uiis  fact  as  a  basis  for  my  plans,  I  discovered  an 
equally  beneficial  and  advantageous  relief  from  the 
daily  ifoiitlne  of  phonics  drills  in  the  foljiowing  simple  device* 

From  a  piece  of  stiff  cardboard  3  feet  by  2  feet  I  sketched, 
colored,  and  cut  out  a  bear.  He  wore  a  red  cap  and  jacket, 
white  collar  and  cuffs,  and  carried  in  his  hand  a  black 
walking-stick  to  offset  his  brown  fur.  In  place  of  his 
mouth,  however,  there  was  a  hole  that  was  made  large 
enough  for  phonetic  cards  to  slip  through..  On  the  reverse 
side  of  the  mouth  a  bag  was  pasted  to  catch  all  these  cards 
which  are  fed  to  the  bear.  The  whole  project  does  not 
require  much  time  in  the  making,  and  practically  little 
artistic  ability. 

One's  success,  of  course,  depends  chiefly  on  the  method 
in  which  this,  like  all  other  devices,  is  presented  to  the 
children. 

The  d^y  previous  to  that  in  which  they  saw  the  bear, 
I  told  them  that  a  very  himgry  stranger  was  coming  to 
visit  us.  He  had  never  been  to  school  in  his  life  before, 
although  he  loved  kind  little  children'  very  much.  He  had 
lieard,  also,  from  a  little  bird  that  my  children  were  very 
kind  and  were  always  busy,  so,  for  all  these  reasons  he 
was  coming  to  make  a  short  visit,  at  fixst,  but  if  they  were 
very  generous  to  him,  would  feed  him  every  day,  he  might 
consider  remaining  the  whole  year  and  keeping  us  happy 
every  ain^e  day. 

Immediately  after  this  brief  description  every  hand  was 
raised  and  every  one's  guess  was  poured  forth.  They 
guessed  from  the  old-fashioned  tramp  to  the  tiniest  animab. 
Luckily  nobody  guessed  the  correct  one.  Finally  I  dis- 
missed the  subject  by  assuring  them  that  the  mystery 
would  be  cleared  the  next  day. 

At  last,  Tuesday,  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  discover 
my  secret,  came  only  too  slowly  for  my  inquisitive  little 
people,  who  hastened  to  their  seats.  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it  I  triumphantly  tacked  on  our  door  our 
Perfect  Attendance  Card,  and  when  I  re-entered  the  room 
I  was  confronted  by  the  beaming  faces  of  thirty-four  first 
and  second  graders  who  were  happily  anticipating  the 
hungry  stranger.  A  few  minutes  later  the  knock  at  the 
door  was  answered  by  me,  and  in  walked  a  child  carrying 
the  bear  in  front  of  him.  When  the  children's  eager  eyes 
fell  on  this  gayly  attired  gentleman  bear,  they  burst  out 
with  exclamations  of  delight,  mingled  with  humor  and 
complete  amusement.  Suddenly  everyone  sat  rigidly 
straight  in  their  seats  and  their  bright  eyes  nearly  burst 
from  their  sockets.  They  understood  the  motive  of  the 
bear's  visit,  and  everyone  was  anxious  to  feed  him. 

The  first  day  we  had  a  long  talk  about  bears  during  our 
nature  period.  We  christened  him  "Teddy,"  and  in  the 
afternoon  drawing  period  we  made  fruits,  etc.,  which  beard 
like  to  eat.  We  colored  one  side  of  these  fruits,  and  on 
the  other  I  printed  phonetic  sounds.  These  were  to  be 
fed  to  the  bear  in  the  following  manner.  On  the  board  I 
had  written  sentences.  The  child  having  the  brightest 
eyes  was  to  stand  back  to  the  board  and  from  memory 
recite  the  first  sentence  with  as  much  expression  and 
rapidity  as  he  would  use  in  ordinary  conversation.  If  he 
succeeded  in  this  first  step,  he  would  go  to  the  board  and 
bring  me  whatever  fruit  I  called  for.  This  card  was  turned 
over  and  the  phonetic  sounds  were  read  by  him.  If  he  was 
thus  far  successful  ako,  he  was  then  allowed  the  great 
>onor  and  privilege  of  feeding  the  bear  and  answering 


politely  with  a  bow,  "You  are  welcome,"  after  I  had 
the  Teddy  bow  and  I  had  said  for  him,  "I  thank  you.'' 
This  performance  was  more  than  enjoyed  by  the  children. 
I  found  this  device  especially  good  because  I  was  able 
to  correlate  so  many  of  my  subjects;  for  example,  ethics, 
nature  study,  phonics,  and  expressive  reading,  all  of  ^hich 
were  accepted  so  willingly  by  my  pupik. 


Have  You  Tried  It? 

Ida  E.  Roger 

-  ^  Grade  Supervisor,  Mt  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Grace  and  originality  in  pupils'  story  telling  is  largely 
developed  through  the  teacher  emphasizing  the  following 
types  of  work: 

I  Ways  to  begin  a  story: 

We  may  employ  one  of  three  ways  to  introduce  our 
story.    We  can  speak  of  the 

TiiCE  or  of  the  Place  or  of  the  Characters. 
(See  later  illustrations.) 

II  Varying  the  verb  introducing  the  speeches  of  the 
story  people. 


inquired 

retorted 

yelled 

questioned 

chimed  in 

remarked 

thundered 

repeated 

continued 

grumbled 

argued 

aiLSwered 

demanded 

shouted 

explained 

replied 

shrieked 

cried 

(Have  piq>ils  turn  to  readers  and  select  words  used  to 
indicate  that  a  person  is  to  speak.) 

in    Have  pupils  work  to  please  the  fancy  of  the  listener  by 
the  use  of  interesting  adjectives  wMdididi  to  tht  thought, 
e.g.:    Make  effort  to  impress  use  of  such  words  as: 
eager  merry  patient 

gracious  rash  friendly 

kindly  fleet  astoni^ed 

jolly  dreary 

(The  teacher  may  keep  a  note-book  if  desired,  as  an  aid 
in  recalling  what  words  have  been  stressed  in  the  language 

work.) 


IV 


Interesting  adverbs  should  be  used  by  teacher  in  her 
own  story  tellmg  and  adopted  by  dass.  Added  effect 
is  given  by  including  words  such  as: 


gayly 

pleasantly 

truthfully 

wickedly 

impatiently 

crossly 

sadly 

thoughtfully 

suddenly 

quietly 

deceitfully 

frequendy 

V  Stress  introductory  and  connecting  words. 

after  when  if 

although  is  however 

since  as  soon  as  meanwhile 

because  even  though         nevertheless 

is 

Seeing,  etc.,  or  hearing  or  discovering  or 
Remembering  or  beUeving  or  thinking,  etc« 

VI  Encouiage  the  use  of  the  simile. 

Illustrations 

as  wise  as  a  sage 
as  wise  as  an  owl 
as  clear  as  a  crystal 
as  fleet  as  a  deer,  etc. 
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Evaporation  Method 

A  Catchy  Idea  for  Attention 

You  will  often  find  that  your  pupils  obey  spontaneously — 
■concentrate  without  a  great  deal  of  effort  on  the  teacher's 
part.  Those  days  are  the  serene  ones,  when  everything 
goes  on  with  an  air  of  calmness.  Yes,  we  find  it  a  pleasure 
to  teach  under  such  conditions.  But  there  are  days  and 
•days  when  your  class  is  restless.  This  fact  may  be  due 
to  inclement  weather,  to  days  when  the  heat  is  unbearable, 
to  coming. holidays,  to  days  preceding  promotions.  These 
are  the  periods  when  school  is  uninteresting  for  the  pupils 
and  a  strain  on  the  teacher.  However,  certain  "tricks  of 
the  trade"  may,  and  really  do,  help  to  relieve  the  burden 
of  class  work. 

For  instance,  in  a  word  drill  have  (1)  a  clean  board, 
(2)  a  basin  of  water,  (3)  a  rag.  Wet  your  rag  and  with 
your  finger  (the  pointer)  inserted  in  the  wet  rag,  write  on 


the  board.  Your  finger  is  used  as  a  piece  of  chalk.  Write 
one  word  at  a  time,  telling  them  they  must  say  it  before 
it  dries  up.  Then  when  you  see  evaporation  beginning 
have  a  child  say  all  the  words  before  they  evaporate. 
Then  another  can  tell  you  the  ones  that  have  vanished 
and  another  those  that  are  on  the  board. 

The  Evaporation  Method  (as  I  for  convenience  call  it) 
may  also  be  used  in  a  spelling  drill  —  for  example,  the 
word  "manners  —  with  the  wet  rag  write  "man,"  then 
"ners."  Naturally  "man'*  will  dry  up  before  "ners." 
Therefore  write  it  in  chalk;  have  the  children  spell  "man" 
until  "ners"  evaporates.  As  soon  as  this  happens  write 
in  chalk  "ners"  in  the  same  space  where  the  wet  writing 
had  been. 

This  method  can  be  used  in  English*  For  instance, 
in  endeavoring  to  teach  the  correct  form  of  speech,  take 

"seen"  and  "saw'*  and  the  sentence,  "I the  moon 

last  night.  Write  the  two  forms  "seen"  and  "saw"  with 
the  wet  cloth.  After  teaching  impres- 
sively the  correct  form  insert  such  in  the 
space.  Have  them  say  *'saw"  until  it 
evaporates,  then  write  it  in  chalk.. 

This  Evaporation  Method  can  well 
be  applied  in  geography, history;  in  fact, 
use  can  be  made  of  it  in  any  subject  in 
any  of  the  primary  grades.  ^  It  aids  in 
quick  thinking,  making  the  children  alert. 
Their  surplus  energy  is  thus  uncon- 
sciously lured  into  working  activity,  the 
pitch  of  interest  has  reached  its  highest 
point  just  at  the  moments  when  their 
interest  could  have  been  down  to  mere 
nothing. 


You  can't  knock  it  in— Let  him  see  it! 


How  many  times  have  you  said 
—••Don't  you  m«,  Johnnie?'* 

And — Teacher— why  did  you  say 
"•«•" — when  you  meant  siMlsr- 
9Umif  It  was  because  you  know 
when  pupils  •••  anything,  it  Is 
■mIsrsloMi/ 

That  explains  motion  pictures^ 
which  are  living  thingi 
which  pupils  can  see,  are 
being  adfopted  by  the 
Schools  of  America,  and 
are  being  used  in  the 
dass  rooms  of  all  grades. 

Even  a  dull  pupil  immediately 
grips  a  subject  sAoum  him  in  mo- 
tion pictures.  He  also  retains 
such  motion  pictures  in  his  mem- 
ory a  hundred  times  better  than 
when  a  subject  is  toXkmdL 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  pro- 
duces Ford  Educational  Weekly 
motion  picture  films— one  new 
one  each  week — on  history,  in- 


dustry, science,  homelife  and  art 
They  are  distributed  by  the  GoJtf- 
vOfn  JDlBSfrl6ataur  Cofperolfofi 

from  22  cities.  They  are  pro- 
nounced wonderfiiL  Their  qual- 
ity is  unsurpassed.  They  create 
an  excepdoiud  impreision.  You 
should  know  all  about  them. 

WewantSuperintendents,School 
Boards  and  Teachers  to 
know  what  the  Ford  Edu- 
cational Weekly  really  is. 
It's  a  library  of  life— living 
persons  and  things.  They 
are  the  things  themselves 
—not  representations. 

Ford  Weekly  motion  pictures  un- 
questionably make  teaching  a  new 
art— a  real  Joy!  They  lift  loads  off 
of  Teachers.  Teachers:  write  us 
about  them  and  then  talk  about 
them  to  others.  Superintendents: 
ask  us  for  our  story.  Everyone 
interested:  •Ign,  HH  out  and  muii  the 
coupon  below.  It  will  receive  our  in- 
trant response. 


Ifywxr  mAooI  Aaa  no  ^rtfheiar,  or  a  poctt  oim*  sm  mtti 
aamUi  yoa  to  got  in  iomeh  miih  thm  bosi  prtjmeior  mado, 

Fitzpatrick  &  McElroy,  202  S.  State  St,  Chica&o 


Dutributed 
by 


Fitspatrick  A  McElroy.202  8.  State  8tMChics«o,IIL.  DepC  B^ 

nY«B.  QNo.  IsyoarSdMolnowaBabaeribertoPotdBdiMational  Weekly? 
U  Yea.  n  No.  Baveyoo  ever  seen  a  VWd  Bdoeational  Weekly  fllmT 
Q  Yea.  QNo.  May  we  lend  yoooae  gratia  to  throw  eoFoarfcreaat 
n  Yea.  D  Mo.  Baa  your  Sehool  an  adequate  proieetorT 

I  would  like  more  laf  oraaatloo  about 

a  Projectors.       D  Vord  MBeatioaal  Weekly.        Q  Oatalogoa  of  mass. 
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An  Easy  Method  for 
Short  Division 

Many  a  beginning  teacher  has  found  to  her 
surprise  that  the  process  of  short  division  is  a 
very  difficult  one  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  an  ordi- 
nary third  grade  pupil.  For  two  years  I 
worked  hard  and  faithfully,  using  eveiy  device 
I  knew  or  had  heard  of,  but  without  any 
results.  At  kst  I  tried  this  plan  and  found 
it  very  successful. 

In  connection  with  the  multiplication  drill 
I  used  a  division  drill  also.  For  the  purpose 
I  prepared  obbngs  of  cardboard.  If  we  were 
studying  the  two's,  on  one  side  of  the  card- 
boiird  I  would  write  2X  2,  and  on  the  other 
side  I  would  write  4.    First  I  would  go  through 


! 


2X21 
4      I 


the  lists  of  cardboard  with  the  multiplication 
facing  the  pupils.  I  woidd  do  this  each  day 
until  I  was  sure  they  knew  the  2's  or  3's,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Then  I  would  turn  the  cards, 
the  other  side  facing  the  pupils,  asking  them 
how  many  2's  in  4,  0,  8,  etc.  They  will  soon 
give  you  the  answer  to  how  many  2's  in  each 
of  the  even  numbers  from  4  to  12  as  promptly 
as  the  answer  to  2X2,  or  2  X  3.  When  they 
know  how  many  2's  in  each  of  the  even  num« 
bers,  then  write  all  the  numbers,  odd  and  even, 
from  2  to  12,  and  ask  them  how  many  2's  in 
each,  and  they  will  invariably  give  you  the 
correct  answer.  A  little  time  spent  on  this 
each  day  and  they  know  it  to  remember  it* 
All  this  may  come  weeks  before  you  expect 
to^gin  short  division.  Then  when  you  are 
readv  to  give  them  their  first  short  division 
problems  explain  to  them  that  dividing  means 
the  same  as  how  many  2's  or  3's  in  that  number. 
You  will  have  to  spend  almost  no  time  ex- 
plaining the  process.  It  is  already  in  their 
minds  from  tlie  drill  and  they  wUl  get^the 
problems  by^,^^^  j^tl^^v5pjjt|l^^ubk. 
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Games  for  March 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 

Pu8^  with  the  silver  fur; 

Willow,  pussy  willow  I 
Dolly  wants  to  hear  you  purr; 

WiDow,  pussy  willow  I 

Kites  are  sailing  in  the  sky; 

Willow,  pussy  willow  1 
Wind  is  tossing  branches  high; 

Willow,  pussy  willow! 

March  has  come,  'tis  time  to  blow; 

Willow,  pussy  willow  I 
All  your  glossy  kits  to  show; 

Willow,  pussy  willow  I  —  Nora  A,  Smith 

With  the  coming  of  the  March  days,  many  of  the  games 
may  be  played  out-of-doors,  even  if  the  winds  are  rather 
cold.  / 

Let  the  children  keep  constantly  in  motion  so  that  none 
may  become  chilled.  Running,  jumping  and  hopping  games 
are  particularly  appropriate  for  these  days,  ftaces  are 
always  interesting;  even  exciting. 

I  Half  of  the  children  represent  March  hares,  the  others 
represent  the  dogs.    Arrange  them  in  two  rows. 

At  a  signal  the  hares  run  away,  followed  by  the  dogs. 
A  dog  cannot  touch  a  hare  while  the  hare  is  in  motion,  but 
the  instant  the  hare  stops  running  the  dog  may  catch  him, 
that  is,  if  the  dog  is  near  enough. 

II  All  the  childi^en  represent  rabbits.  The  boys  race 
together  and  the  girls  race  together.  They  go  a  certain 
distance  to  a  prescribed  goal,  leaping  on  hands  and  feet  as 
rabbits  do  in  moving  quickly. 

If  one  rises  to  an  erect  position  before  reaching  the  goal, 
he  is  out  of  the  race.  Two  hands  and  two  feet  should  be 
moved  together.  The  first  boy  and  the  first  girl  to  reach 
the  goal  win. 

III  Form  the  children  in  one  long  line.  At  a  given 
signal  all  start  running  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  play- 
ground)  touch  th^  wall  or  fence,  and  return  to  the  starting 
place.    The  first  one  to  do  this  wins  the  race. 

IV  Same  as  above,  except  that  all  run  lightly  on  tiptoes, 
raising  the  feet  high,  imitating  high-stepping  horses. 

V  Childr^m  form  a  line  and  rapidly  in  succession  run 
across  the  playground.  Part  way  across  they  jump  over 
a  stretch  of  line  or  rope  that  is  held  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground  by  two  pupils.  Each  child  runs  to  the  end  of  the 
playground  after  he  jumps. 

VI  Let  those  of  Uie  children  who  have  tricycles  bring 
them  for  one  day.  These  lead  the  racing,  or  race  with  the 
other  children  running. 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  teach  them  to  share 
their  pleasures  and  toys  with  each  other  ^^JThey  may  take 
turns  riding  Ae  tricycles.  This  b  perfectly  feasible  if  even 
only  one  child  has  a  tricycle,  or  it  may  be  a  toy  automobile. 
This  game  may  be  used  either  out  on  the  playground  or 
in  the  room.  The  children  form  a  ring.^  r.^g^-^^-^  ^i; 
Choose  one  child  to  represent  the  hare/ another  the 
hunter,  and  two  or  three  others  the  dogs,    (g^^ -''^' '  " 

The  himter  and  the  dogs  chase  the  hare,  who  finally  finds 
refuge  inside  the  ring.  The  hare  remains  in  the  ring  while 
the  children  try  to  keep  out  the  hunter  and  the*dogs.  The 
children  sing: 

Hare  in  the  hollow,  why  lo  still?] 
Poor  hare,  are  you  ill,  ^Q 

That  you  cannot  jump  and  spring, 
Jump  and  spring,  jump  and  spring? 

Hare,  now  be  careful,  keep  quite  still 
The  hunter  is  near. 
Dogs  are  running  down  the  hill, 
Keep  quite  still,  keep  quite  still. 

Hare,  now  be  careful,  jump  and  spring. 

All  flAnflrer  is  nast. 
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At  the  last  stanza  the*  hare  may  run  out  of  the  ring  <m  the 
side  farthest  awajf  from  the  hurtter  and  dogs'.  These  now 
pursue  him,  and,  if  too  closely  pressed,  he  may  be  caught, 
or  he  may  take  refuge  agdn  in  the  ring.  If  he  has  to  do 
that,  another  hare  is  chosen. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  out-of-doors  exercise  for 
deep  breathing. 

One  or  more  feathers  are  kept  in  the  air  by  the  children's 
blowing.  This  also  takes  them  all  over  the  playground 
as  they  follow  the  feathers.  If'xised  indoors,  the  children 
stand  in  rows,  or  in  a  circle^  using  only  one  f eather.fi  The 
child  who  is  blowing  when  the  feather  falls  to  the  floor  is 
out  of  the  game.  Be  sure  that  all  the  windows  are  wide 
open,  that  deep  breaths  of  pure  air  may  be  inhaled.)!^^! 

For  this  game  divide  the  children  into  four  groups, 
representing,  respectively,  north,  south,  east  and  west  winds. 
Call  quickly:  "The  wind  that  blows  is  — «««/." 

The  west  wmd  children  must  run  toward  the  western  side 
of  the  room,  or  playground,  and  return. 

Repeat  caU,  using  north,  south  and  east,  or  even  repeating 
a  direction  just  given. 

This  emphasizes  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  also  helps 
the  children  to  be  alert  and  to  res^nd  quickly  to  commands. 

Or  let  each  child  choose  the  wind  he  wishes  to  represent. 

At  a  signal  each  starts  toward  his  own  goal,  twirUng 
round  and  round,  and  waving  arms  at  sides,  as  if  blown 
along  by  the  wind. 

Keq)  up  the  twirling  motion  imtil  the  goal  is  reachecL 
The  children  sing  or  repeat: 

This  u  the  way  the  wind  sweeps  by. 

Turning,  whirling,  bloidng: 
Sailing  clouds  and  ahqM  so  ulr, 
Making  pure  and  sweet  the  air, 

This  is  the  wav  the  wind  sweeps  by, 

Tufnlng,  whiffing,  bk>wing. 

For  this  game  form  the  children  m  four  lines,  all  facing 
the  same  way  and  joining  hands. 


All  danger  is  past, 

You  may  jump  aad  spring  at  last, 

Jump  and  spnng,  juznp  and  ^ring. 


Digitized  by  ^^.^v^v^^i^ 
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v-.arors  Nextra  Day 

(Continued  from  page  179) 

"We  supposed  you'd  be  all  right,  Caro- 
line," he  said.  "Never  dreamed  the  storm 
would  bury  you,  or  that  you'd  fall  down  in  the 
house,  qr  any  such  things.  But  if  I  had,  I 
couldn  *t  have  got  here  much  sooner.  Was 
Carol* good  girl?" 

"Not  very,"  said  Carol.  "You  see. 
Father^  I  burned  the  toast,  and  pulled  Aunt 
Caroline's  hair,  and  spilled  the  oil,  and  broke 
one  of  the  best  plates,  and  stepped  on  Jewel 's 
taU,  and"— 

**Shc  was  a  good  girl,  Nathan  Grant," 
said  Aunt  Caroline,  quite  unexpectedly. 
* 'There  wasn't  a  whimper  out  of  her.  And 
she  nearly  ran  her  legs  off  doing  things  for  me. 
And  she  made  herself  into  a  signal  and  got 
the  Wellers  here.  I'm  proud  of  my  name- 
sake." 

Carol  couldn't  believe  her  ears.  So  she 
looked  up.  Her  eyes  told  her  that  Aunt 
Caroline  was  really  smiling  down  at  her. 

"I'm  so  sorry  about  your  Nextra  Day, 
dear,"  said  Mamma  later,  when  they  talked 
it  all  over  at  home  by  the  fire. 

"Nextra  Day?"  cried  Carol.  "Why,  Mamma 
Grant,  whatever  became  of  it?  Was  it  that 
kmg,  dark,  snowed-in  day?  I  never  once 
thought  of  it.  It  didn't  seem  like  a  day  at 
alL  What  shall  I  do?  What  will  Teacher 
say  when  I  say  I  foigot  Nextra  Day?  " 

Tell  her  aU  the  things  that  made  you  for- 
get it,  Carol,"  said  Mamma.  "I  think  she'll 
be  pleased  with  the  way  you  spent  it,  just^  I 
am. 

Carol  thought  for  a  long,  long  minute. 

"I  didn't  do  an3rthing  very  speshul,"  she 
said  at  last.  "Except,  Mamma,  I  got  ac- 
quainted with  Aunt  Caroline.  And  I  do  like 
her.  Oh,  Mamma,  isn't  Nextra  Day  nice? 
I  wish  every  February  had  one! " 


Days  of  Real  Sport 

A  New  Ford  Weekly 
The  newest  Ford  Educational  Weekly 
announced  for  release  by  Selwyn  is  "Days 
of  Real  Sport,"  in  which  the  work  and 
the  aim  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  b 
depicted  in  a  series  of  stirring  incidents. 
How  the  boys  live  up  to  their  slogan 
<rf  "One  Good  Turn  a  Day,"  how  they 
are  taught  not  to  let  just  one  good  turn 
hinder  them  from  doing  others,  how  they 
go  out  of  their  way  to  be  helpful,  courteous, 
and  kind,  are  some  of  the  lessons  which 
the  Boy  Scouts  on  the  screen  have  to 
teach  their  elders.  The  screen  version  of 
their  activities  will  demonstrate  their  part 
in  our  national  life. 


Teachers— Get   U.    S.    Govern- 
ment Jobs 

Ail  teachers,  both  men  and  women, 
should  try  the  Government  examinations 
to  be  held  throughout  the  entire  country 

Reconstruction  work  necessitates  thou- 
sands of  appointments.  The  positions 
pay  from  $1100  to  $1500;  have  short 
hours,  annual  vacations  and  are  permanent. 

Those  interested  should  write  immedi- 
ately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  P222, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  large  descriptive 
book,  showing  the  positions  open  and 
giving  many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions, whi^  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


For  Pupils  Backward  in  Reading 
(let  the 

Action,  Imitation  md  Fun  Series 


Play  is  the  Ma^ic  Power 

When  members  of  the  family  circle  first  attempt  to 
teach  the  baby  to  talk  they  approach  him  playfully, 
and  their  efforts  would  not  succeed  if  they  did  not 
employ  playful  methods.  These  are  the  child's  first 
language  lessons.  The  next  come  on  the  street  and 
playground.  Some  astonishing  things  happen  then 
in  the  way  of  language  acquisition  —  all  kinds  of 
language. 

If  we  c^uld  analyze  exhaustively  the  language 
content  of  the  mind  of  a  ten-year-old  boy  we  would 
find  little  there  that  was  not  put  there  by  play  interest. 

To  Teach  Lan^uatf e  Successfully 

yon  most  take  your  cne  ferom  the  playjtroimd 

Play  is  the  magic  power.  Teachers 
must  take  their  cue  from  the  playground. 
That  is  what  Myra  King  in  her  book  of 
"  Language  Games"  has  done.  The  method 
indicated  in  it  succeeds;  and  it  is  the 
only  method  that  has  ever  been  known  to 
meet  with  any  degree  of  success  in  teach- 
ing language  in  the  lower  grades. 

"  LANGUAGE     GAMES  " 

by  Myra  Klnii 

A  method  for  nsinii  play  for  estab- 
llshlnii  correct  habits  of  speech 

This  volume  of  100  pages  contains  forty-four 
games  for  use  in  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Grades. 

They  are  intended  to  supplement  the  regular 
work  with  much  pleasant  and  practical  repetition, 
giving  the  necessary  drill  in  the  usage  of  correct 
forms  of  speech  without  making  that  drill  irksome. 

A  SPEQAL  FBATURE 

A  blank  page  it  left  at  the  end  of  each  game.  In  these  the  teacher  will  find  it 
helpful  to  note  any  variation  in  the  games  which  she  may  find  especially  applicable 
to  her  own  class,  locality  or  other  cooditi<tos. 

Some  of  the  forms  drilled  upon  are: 

It  is  I  She  and  I  sit,  set 

It  is  he  I  am  he  lie,  lay 

It  is  we  Whom  do  you  want?  good,  well 

It  is  they  may,  can  like,  love 

He  and  I  teach,  team 

**Laiitfaatfe   Games**       Price.  30  cents.       Sent  Postpaid 
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One  end  of  each  line  is  at  a  central  point,  and  the  lines 
radiate  from  thb  point  at  right  angles  with  each  other. 
These  represent  the  arms  of  &e  windmill. 

As  all  sing,  all  march  aromid  as  the  arms  of  the  windmill 
revolve. 

^  The  arms  should  keep  equidestant  from  each  other  all  the 
time. 

The  lines  may  reverse  and  blow  the  other  way  as  the 
second  song  is  sung. 

See  the  windmill,  how  it  soes, 
While  the  wind  so  freely  blows, 
Always  turning  round  and  round, 
Never  idle  is  it  found. 

Use  the  following  for  variety,  or  with  the  older  children: 


The  wind  must  blow  to  turn  the  mill 

Or  else  it  will  stand  still. 

The  com  makes  meal. 

The  meal  makes  bread. 

That  all  the  children  may  be  fed. 

The  wind  must  bbw  to  turn  the  mill. 

Or  else  it  will  stand  still. 

The  following  is  a  very  simple  but  practical  patiOB 
the  construction  of  a  windmill.    The  children  enjoy  i 
these  after  they  have  played  windmill. 

The  children  cut  and  fold  the  hektographed  pattam  «f 
the  arms  and  the  mill.  There  are  only  two  piecei.  Cat 
along  heavy  lines,  fold  on  dotted  lines.  Fasten  widn  pittl^ 
a  to  a,  6  to  h,  etc.,  and  a  little  paste  at  the  apes  will  hidd  llie 
mill  together.  The  arms  of  Uie  mill  may  be  pasted  on,  «r 
attach«i  by  a  long  pin,  so  that  they  may  revolve. 


The  Flower  of  Cheer 


Alice  E.  Allen 


Part  I 


Tell  the  children  the  story  of  this  little  Play;  how  the  Wind  told 
the  Trees,  Snowflakes  and  Sunbeams  in  the  cold  forest  about  the  little 
ship  bringing  little  children  to  land  at  that  very  spot;  how  all  the 
out-door  things  wanted  to  help  make  the  new  home  pleasantj  haw 
they  decided  to  make  a  little  flower  of  cheer  especially  for  little  children. 

TTien  tell  how  the  little  Pilgrims  found  the  flower  and  what  they 
named  it.  | 

In  their  own  way  let  them  give  the  play.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use 
the  words  of  the  dialogue  or  to  follow  the  play  as  given  exactly. 

The  time  is  1 620  and  1 62 1 .  Make  the  room  into  a  forest.  Some  one 
must  be  chosen  for  the  Wind;  other  children  are  the  Trees:  some  of 
the  girls  are  Sunbeams;  some  of  the  boys  Snowflakes.  Tnen  there 
are  ten  little  Pilgrims,  each  of  whom  has  one  of  the  letters  of  NEW 
ENGLAND  to  show  in  the  Acrostic;  a  few  small  Indians;  and  five 
tiny  Mayflowers,  each  of  which  has  two  little  five-petaled  pink  and 
white  blossoms  —  one  for  each  little  Pilgrim. 

Probably  the  best  poem  ever  written  of  the  Pilgriins  is  "TTie  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims/'  by^rs.  Hcmans.  No  celebration  of  the  landing 
seems  quite  complete  without  it.  If  possible,  let  each  of  the  little 
Pilgrims  learn  one  of  its  stanzas  to  give  at  close  of  the  Play.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  have  it  read,  or  recited,  while  little  Pilgrims  and 
Indians  form  striking  tableau. 

{Trees,  Snowflakes  and  Sunbeams  in  the  forest) 

Snowflakes  and  Sunbeams  sing  —  Snowflakes  first  arui 
second,  (Sunbeams  third  and  fourth,  all  fifth  stanza. 
Long  Ago 
(Music  —  "Hobby  Horse  ") 

Long  ago 

Once  upon  a  time, 

Down  to  earth  there  came  some  snowflakes, 

Little  twinkling  come-and-go  flakes, 

Long  ago, 

Once  upon  a  time. 

Long  ago, 

Once  upon  a  tin^e, 

Where  they  fell,  the  earth  was  chilly, 

Cold  and  quiet  like  a  lily, 

Long  ago, 

Once  upon  a  time. 

Long  ago, 

Once  upon  a  time, 

Close  behind  there  came  the  sunbeams, 

Little  laughing  full-of-fun  beams, 

Long  ago, 

Once  upon  a  time. 

Long  ago, 

Once  upon  a  time, 

Where  they  fell,  the  earth  was  rosy, 

Warm  and  fragrant,  like  a  posy, 

Long  ago, 

Once  upon  a  time. 


Long  ago, 

Once  upon  a  time, 

Storming,  shining,  both  together, 

Oh,  they  made  delightful  weather! 

Long  ago, 

Once  upon  a  time. 

One  of  the  Trees  Here  comes  the  Wind  straight  from  the 
ocean.  We  have  made^  song  to  sing  him.  It  is  set  to  his 
own  music.  Listen,  all  you  Snowflakes  and  Simbeams,  and 
join  in  the  chorus. 

Trees  {as  Wind  comes  breezily  in,  sing,  Sunbeams  0$id 
Snowflakes  joining  in  chorus,  using  words,  or  imitaiing  tomU 
of  wind.  Wind  whistles  softly  throughout,  and  persofiaies  # 
sailor,) 

Song  to  the  Wind 

(Music  —  "Swing,  Cradle.  Swii^g") 

Wind,  you  are  a  sailor  lad, 

Blow,  O  Yo  Ho! 
High  adventure  you  have  had, 

Blow,  O  Yo  Ho! 

Chorus 

Blow,  O, 

Blow,0, 
Blow,  O  Yo  Ho! 

Blow,  O, 

Blow,  O, 
Blow,OYoHo! 

Far  and  foreign  lands  you've  seen, 

Blow,  0  Yo  Hoi 
Trailing  seaweeds  red  and  greef^ 

Blow,OYoHo! 

Ckerm 
Whispering  shells  and  coral  caves, 

Blow,  O  Yo  Ho! 
Storms  and  wrecks  and  wat'iy  gravet. 

Blow,  0  Yo  Ho! 

Wind,  that  sails  the  changing  seaS| 

Blow,  O  Yo  Ho! 
Tell  another  story,  please, 

Blow,OYoHo! 

{{Use  slurs  in  third,  ninth,  tenth,  thirteenth  andfomiemUk 
measures  of  the  music.) 


^Wind  Strange  as  are  the  stories  I've  told  yoii  In  the 
past,  the  one  I'll  tell  to-day  is  stranger  yet  Xiftm. 
{Sings  while  all  sing  softly  the  last  line  of  each  stanza.) 

uiyiLizuu  uy 
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Spring 

I  liAve  a  secret  to  tell  you  — 
TTio'  you  may  not  believe  it  is  true  — 

But  a  fairy  whispered  it  to  me, 
And  I  will  tell  it  to  you. 

When  May  wakes  the  grass  and  the 
flowers, 
And  the  birds  build  their  nests  and 
«ing, 
When  the  breeze  blows  soft  and  the  air 
is  sweet 
With  the  fresh,  warm  breath  of  spring, 

The  blossoms,  down  in  the  meadow, 
In  the  garden,  the  woods  and  the  hills. 

Are  singing,  too,  with  their  playmates, 
The  birds,  and  the  breezes  and  rills. 

And  1  '11 -tell  you  what  they  are  singing, 
For  I've  heard  them  over  and  over, 

When  I  Ve  fallen  asleep  in  the  hay-fields 
'Mid  the  buttercups,  daisies  and  clover. 

The  Daisy  nods,  "Be  cheerful"; 
**Have  courage,"  Anemone  sings, 
^'FfQBi  the  cold  and  the  snow  of  winter 
The  beauty  of  summer  springs." 

"Be  patient,"  the  Violet  whispers; 
The  Lily  breathes,  "Be  pure"; 


**Be  merry,"  cries  Dandelion, 
"  'Tis  the  very  best  thmg,  I'm  sure." 

The  Rose,  sweet,  winsome  teacher, 
Says  softly,  "Be  true,  be  true"; 

The  Buttercup  laughs,  "Be  happy"; 
Says  Clover,  "Be  useful,  too." 

''Come  gather  the  riches  of  thought," 

The  Pansies  beckon  and  call; 
"  Remember,' '  Forget-me-not  murmurs, 
* 'Remember  us  each  and  all." 

And  I  think  if  you  listen  closely 

In  the  sweet,  glad  days  of  spring, 
With  the  song  of  the  brook,  the  breeze 
and  the  birds, 
You  can  hear  the  flowers  sing. 

— Helen  Isabel  Moorhouse 


Teachers  Wanted 

$100  to  $150  a  Month 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment examinations  constantly  being  held 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Thousands 
of  permanent,  life  positions  are  to  be  filled 
at  from  11100  to  11800;  have  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations^  with  full 
pay.  Those  interested  shouki  write  imme- 
diately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  P220, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all 
ezaminatkxn  dates  and  places  and  large 
descriptive bodL  showingthe  po8itk)ns  open 
and  giving  many  sample  examinatx>n  ques- 
tions,  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


Weigh  wfwt 

you  Should 


You  can  —  I  know  lU 
For  what  i>2.000  other  wo 
mtn  have  done  you  can  do. 
I  teach  you  how  to  sii,  stand 
and  u'tilk  correct ly;  givu 
you  gracfj  abuttdatft  vilal- 
ify — cmirage  to  undertake^ 
courage  to  do  things. 
I  bu  ild  ymt  up  or  ffduce  yuu 
to  normal — ^W  in  your  own 
home.  In  a  few  weelis  you 
can  surjirise  your  family 
ami  frit*nds. 

Be  Well 

Why  Not  ? 

It';«.  eaxier  in  l>e  wpU  thun  t«  he 

sick,    when  you  kno^  buw.     If 

you   are  troubled   with  any  of 

the    following  —  or  any   other  ailments  —  write    me 
Indigestion      Torpid  Liver       Poor  Circulation 
Nervousness    Constipation       Mal-aasimilation 

My  16  years'  work  has  won  the  endorsement  of  leading* 
physicians.  Write  me.  Your  letter  will  be  held  in  ab- 
solute confidence,  and  you  will  be  under  no  obligations. 
Write  t(Mlay,  before  vou  for^et«  I  will  gladly  send  you 
my  illustrated  booklet  telhng  how  to  stand  or  walk 
correctly, /rec 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

•24  S.  Michigan  Av«.  Dspt.  U,  Chleago 

Misi  Cocrojt    is   a  nationally   recogniud  anthariiy 
on  conditioning  v^omtn  as  our  traimttg 

camps  conditiontd  our  men.  1. 


TEACHERS'    SOUVENIRS 

An  approprittt  gift  to  puplb  at  tltis  of  sohool.    ttmpltt  frso 

Seibert  Ptg.  Co.,  Box  209,  Dorer,  Ohio. 
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MEANS 

savings  and  greater  danger  if  your  income 
should  suddenly  be  interrupted,  on  account  of 
Sickness,  Accident  or  Quarantine. 


MEANS 

Protection  against  loss  of  income  when  Sickness, 
Accident  or  Quarantine  cuts  off  your  salary,  and 
freedom  from  worry  in  the  meantime. 


You  know  all  about  the  H.  C.  L. 
But  do  you  know  all  about  the  T.  C.  U.? 

Every  Teacher  knows  by  personal  experience  all  about  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  but  many  of 
them  are  still  uninformed  regarding  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  enrollment  in  the  Teachers  Casualty 
Underwriters.  In  these  precarious  times  you  simply  can't  afford  to  be  carrying  your  own  risk. 
V^rite  us  and  find  what  a  load  can  be  removed  from  your  shoulders  by  the  small  sum  of  less  than  a 
nickel  a  day. 

Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters 

4fl8  T.  C.  U.  BUILDING  LINCOLN,  NEB. 
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A  Little  Shii^ 

(See  muidc  Delow) 

The  wind  is  wailing,  wailing, 
Across  the  forest,  along  the  shore, 

Snowflakes  its  footsteps  trailing, 
And  hark,  upon  the  wintry  shore. 
Old  Ocean's  sullen  roar. 

The  wind  is  crying,  cr)dng, 
"I  passed  a  vessd  far  out  at  sea. 
To  find  a  harbor  trjdng. 

Alone,  it  braves  the  fearful  blast, 

Safe  may  it  land  at  last! 


Allegretto 


Primary  Educalionj  March  i9M 

One  of  the  Sunbeams  I  know  about  Holland.  Some  of 
my  cousins  live  there.  It  is  such  a  pretty  lainl^  always 
clean  and  shining.  ^      \  , 

Wind  The  Pilgruns  liked  itolland,  but  they  didn't  Hke 
their  children  to  grow  up  Dutch  instead  of  EngliA.  So 
they  are  coming  here  to  this  new  free  country  to  make  a 
home  for  themselves. 

Snowflake  But  how  will  little  children  live  here  on  this 
bleak  cold  shore? 

Trees  {one  after  another) 
The  trees  must  do  all  they  can  to  help  these  brave 

people. 
We  will  shelter  them  from  winter  storm. 
And  pr^     jt  them  from  simimer  heat. 

A  Fkench  Folk  Song 


CHANT 
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"A  Pilgrim  band  it's  bringing, 

Of  fathers  undaunted,  of  mothers  fair. 
Whose  prayers  to  God  are  winging. 
And  Uttle  children,  too,  are  there  — 
God  keep  them  in  His  care!" 

Snowflakes  and  Sunbeams  (gathering  about  Wind  one  after 
another)  Is  your  story  true?  Are  real  little  children 
coming  across  the  sea? 

The  Wind  Yes,  it  is  true.  A  little  vessel,  called  the 
Mayflower  is  bringing  them.  They  will  land  on  this  very 
shore.  That  great  rock  out  there  shall  forevermore  be 
known  because  they  do  land  there.  It  shall  be  called 
Plymouth  Rock.    Listen: 

While  in  the  waste  of  ocean, 

This  hoary  rock  shall  stand. 
Be  this  its  latest  legend. 

Here  was  the  Pilgrim's  Land.  —  Holmes 

Snowflakes  and  Sunbeams  (fine  after  another)  But  who 
are  the  Pilgrims?    Why  do  Uiey  come  here? 

Wind  I  knew  some  of  them,  long  ago,  in  England. 
There  they  could  not  worship  God  as  they  thought  right. 
They  went  to  Holland. 


We  will  catch  and  keep  for  them  the  refreshing  rain. 
There  are  other  ways  in  whidi  we  can  help.    Some  of 

my  wood  will  help  make  a  home. 
I  would  like  to  help  build  a  church  for  them. 
I  woxild  like  to  go  into  a  hospital. 
I  will  help  to  build  a  great  wall  or  palisade  to  keep  oflf 

unfriendly  IncUans. 
I  win  build  great  fires  to  keep  them  warm. 
One  of  the  Sunbeams  (wistfully)    What  can  wc       ^ 
One  of  the  Snowflakes    We  are  so  little. 
Another  Sunbeam    Simbeams  can  help  make  loi  x      vely 
summer  days  for  the  little  Pilgrims. 

Another  Snowflake    Snowflakes  can  help  t^  ^m  to  good 
times  in  winter. 

Wind    Little  Pilgrims  are  grave,  sober  little  folks.    They 
work  hard  and  don't  find  much  time  for  play. 

Sunbeam  Let's  all  ask  the  raindrops  and  the  frost  and 
the  breezes  to  help,  and  let's  bring  them  the  most  wonderful 
crops  —  vegetables  and  fruits,  com  and  pitopkins  —  oh, 
all  the  good  things  we  can  think  of  1 
-  Another  Sunbeam  And  let's  all  make  something  pretty, 
too  —  a  little  flower  just  for  the  children. 
One  of  the  Snowflakes    Snowflakes  shall  set  the  petals  — 

like  a  little  star.  C^  r^r\r%^{> 

uiyiiizt^u  by  Vrr\JwV  IC 
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The  Spring  Walk 

We  had  a  pleasant  ^walk  to-day 
Over  the  meadows  and  far  away, 
Actoss  the  bridge  by  the  water-mill, 
By  the  woodside,  and  up  the  hill; 
And  if  you  listen  to  ^hat  I  say, 
I'll  tell  you  what  we  saw  to-day. 

Amid  the  hedge,  where  the  first  leaves 
Were  peeping  from  their  sheaths  so  sly, 

We  saw  foiur  eggs  within  a  nest. 
And  they  were  blue  as  a  sunmier  sky. 

An  elder  branch  dipped  in  the  brook, 
We  wondered  why  it  moved,  and  found 

A  silken  haired  smooth  water-rat 
Nibbling,    and    swimming    round    and 
round. 

Where  daisies  opened  to  the  sun, 
In  a  broad  meadow,  green  and  white, 

The  lambs  were  racing  eagerly, 
We  never  saw  a  prettier  si^t. 

We  saw  upon  the  shady  banks 
Long  rows  of  golden  flowers  shine, 

And  first  mistook  for  buttercups 
The  star-shaped  yellow  celandine. 

Anemones  and  primroses, 
And  the  blue  violets  of  spring, 

We  found,  while  listening  by  a  hedge, 
To  hear  a  merry  plou^unan  sing. 

And  from  the  earth  the  plough  turned  up. 
There  came  a  sweet  refreshing  smell, 

Such  as  the  lily  of  the  vale 
Sends  forth  from  many  a  woodland  dell. 

We  saw  the  yellow  wall-flower  wave 
Upon  a  mouldering  castle  wall. 

And  then  we  watched  the  busy  rooks 
Among  the  ancient  elm-trees  tall. 


Dare  to  be  true;  nothing  can 

need  a  lie; 
A  fauli  which  needs  it  most^ 

grows  two  thereby, 

— George  Herbert 


The  above  is  ONE  of  the 

106  MEMORY  GEMS 


For   Primary  Grades 
contained  in  the  set  of 

Easy  Memory  Gems 

For  Little  Folks 


Thirty  Manila  Cards,  size  three  by  four 
inches,  encased  in  attractive  cloth-covered 
box  —  selections  from  the  following  authors: 


Shaw 

Lincoln 

Alice  Gary 

Mann 

Samuel  Butler 

lames  Montgomer>' 

EUaW.Wikxs 

Watts 

PhcebeCary 

Coleridjce 


A.  A.  Procter 

Hale 

Pope 

Ix>ngfeUow 

Mrs.  Amelia  Opie 

J.  G.  Whittier 

Frances  Osgood 

Allerton 

Kingaley 

Lowell 


and  many  others. 
Fvll     Set,   PHce.  30    cents.    Postpaid 


EMIGATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


And  leaning  from  the  old  stone  bridge, 
Below  we  saw  our  shadows  lie, 

And  through  the  gloomy  arches  watched 
The  swift  and  fearless  swallows  fly. 

We  heard  the  speckle-breasted  lark 
As  it  sang  somewhere  out  of  sight, 

And  tried  to  find  it,  but  the  sky 
Was  filled  with  clouds  of  dazzling  light. 

We  saw  yoimg  rabbits  near  the  wood. 
And  heard  a  pheasant's  wings  go  "whirr," 

And  then  we  saw  a  squirrel  leap 
From  an  old  oak  tree  to  a  fir. 

And  many  pretty  birds  we  saw. 
Which  had  come  o'er  the  stormy  main 

To  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young 
And  sing  in  our  old  woods  again. 

We  came  back  by  the  village  fields, 
A  pleasant  walk  it  was  acK)ss  'em, 

For  all  behind  the  houses  lay, 
The  orchards  red  and  white  with  blossom. 

Were  I  to  tell  you  all  we  saw, 

I'm  sure  that  it  would  take  me  hours; 
For  the  whole  landscape  was  alive 

With  bees,  and  birds,  and  buds,  and 
flowers.  —  Miller  Thomas 


Host  on 


New  York 


Chicago 


Experienced  Women  Teachers 
Wanted  for  Summer  Travel 

You  Cm  IncMM   Your   IncooM  hy  Trmrml^ 
inc  for   Us  ThU  SummM- 

As  special  representatives  over  one  hundred 
teachers  working  last  summer  averaged  five 
himdred  dollars  each.  Delightful  travel  ad- 
vantages with  agreeable  associates. 

Our  work  enables  you  to  capitalize  your 
teaching  experience  and  gain  valuable  busmess 
training,  with  salary  and  railroad  fare  paid. 
This  may  lead  to  a  permanent  and  succe^ul 
business  career  for  you. 

Write  for  details  and  state  in  first  letter 
your  age,  education  and  teaching  experience 
and  date  you  will  be  ready  to  commence 
work. 

Write  F.  H.  Pulfer 
Dept.  10-109  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Wanted  —  Men — Women 
$100  to  $150  a  Month 

All  teachers  should  try  the  coming  U.  S. 
Government  examinations.  Thousands  of 
permanent,  life  positions  are  to  be  filled  at 
from  $1100  to  $1800;  have  short  hours  and 
annual  vacations,  with  full  pay.  Those  inter- 
ested should  write  immediately  to  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  P221,  Rochester,  N.  ¥.,  for 
schedule  showing  all  examination  dates  and 
places  and  large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  open  and  giving  many  sample  ques- 
tions, which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


Hose  Supporter 


"Sew-Ons" 

can  be  quickly 
and  easily  acj- 
justed  Lu  any 
styluof  oirst'L 

The   tifilqife 
VELVET 
(i  R  I  P  fc^a- 
t  u  re  of  the 
*'Scw  -Ot>-* — 
;in  nM  rubber, 
nblong  billion 
—  is    p  ruof 
iis^ainst  ** slips" 
Mnd  the  ruthless 
ripping  of  siikeii 
iiose  threads, 

The  fabric  employed 
in^thc  making  oi  the  VEL\TT  GRIP 

'Sew-(3n"  is  aif  you  would  expect  of  i 
hose  supporter  of  such  unusual  attain* 
men  ts  —  the  Vtry  best. 

Lciok    for   the    obbng    ruhbcf    buticMir— 
The    Button    that  Tiilk.*   for    itsdf." 

Ocorge  FrosI  Company,  Makers,  Boston 


Give  Your 
PupiUaLove  f 
or  Music      / 
for  Only     ^' 


Start  them  in  life  with  a  love  of  good 
music — music  that  will  be  worth  while — 
the  very  BEST  of  the  time-tried  melodies. 

Yhe  101  Best  Son^ 

is  a  book  that  contains  just  these,  in  a 
handy  size,  at  a  very  low  cost  Completely 
revised  and  better  than  ever.  Every  teacher 
should  send  for  a  free  copy  of  this  new 
edition.  See  for  yourself  f^^in^i^lA 
how  big  a  value  it  is — how  w^lilil'lw 
helpful  it  will  be  to  you,  at  B  B%  K  K 
such  a  low  cost  ■   Ml  ■  ■ 

■  ^^mB#  Baii^^«  Only  7c  each  in  100  lots, 
■iOW  ■^ICeS  F.  O.  B.  Chicaao.  $1  per 
dozen,  prepaid.    Less  than  12  at  10c  each,  prepaid. 

CABLE  CO.,1201,  CaUe  BIdg.,  CUeago 


Penmanship  and  Spelling  Co-ordinated 
Palmer  Method  Spellers  SH^^F^HflEraSS^- 

Educators  everywhere  should  investigate  thoroughly  this  plan  of  presenting  to  pupils  for 
study  in  speJliag.  the  words   written  in  the  most  extensively  t&ught  penmaoship  style. 

Becatise  the  words  in  the  Palmer  Method  Spellers  are  all  in  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 
tbey  eliminate  the  unnece«ary  process  of  changing  the  printed  impression  to  the  written  expression.  Words  used 
have  been  carehiily  selected  by  wdi  known  educators,  having  been  tested  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive 
New  York  City  Public  Schools. 

In  Palmer  Method  SpeUers  for  the  intermediate  and  advanced  grades  are  quotations  in 
liberal  quantities  from  well  known  authors,  all  in  photo-engraved  Palmer  Method  Penmanship. 


Mlrvln«PlMS.NfW  York  City 


Write  our  nearest  office  far  further  informatim, 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY,,  dnr^CT 


«2S  Soiitli  Wtbssh  Avt.,  Chlca«o,  Itt.     >-^iy 'L     Pittoek  BHHdln«,  Portland Ors. 
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and  Sunbeams  take  it  up, 
while  Mayflowers  recite) 


By  and  by  piano  plays  it  softly, 


Sometimes 

Sometimes  in  the  forest  dells, 
You  will  hear  the  flower-bells^ 

Clear  and  sweet  begin  to  rmg, 

All  begin  to  ring. 
Woods  and  fields  are  cold  and  bare, 
Not  a  blossom  anywhere, 
Yet  —  far  oflF,  you'll  hear  their  chimes, 

Sometimes,  in  the  spring. 

Sometimes,  too,  from  far  below. 
You'll  hear  footfalls  come  and  go. 

Laughter  sweet  as  anything, 

Sweet  as  anything. 
Then  it  is,  the  flowers  nm 
Up  and  up  to  find  the  sun, 
tSi  straight  through  the  snow  one  climbs, 

Sometimes,  in  the  spring! 

(At  close  of  songy  Mayflowers,  among  Snowflakes  and  Sun- 
beams, peep  up  prettily  at  little  Pilgrims,  holding  up  their 
flowers,) 

Lora  {as  all  search  and  she  finds  them)    Oh,  oh,  here  are 
the  flowers!    Bless  their  dear  little  pink  and  white  faces! 
Other  little  Pilgrims  {as  they  discover  Mayflowers) 

Pink  little  sxmbeams  — 
White  like  snow, 

Sweet  as  the  sweetest 
Things  we  know! 
Mayflowers  {as  they  hand  flowers  up  to  litUe  Pilgrims) 
First  One  petal's  for  Courage, 

That  laughs  away  fear; 
Second        One  petal's  for  Hope, 
Third  One  petal's  for  Cheer; 

Fourth        One  petal's  for  Faith 

When  springtime  is  late; 
Fifth  One  petal's  for  Patience 

That  knows  how  to  wait! 

All  Blooms  hidden  in  snowbanks, 

And  sometimes,  just  so. 
You'll  find  a  Joy  hidden 
In  sorrow,  you  know! 

Pilgrims  {holding  flowers  against  hearts) 

How  sweet  they  are! 

They  do  bring  cheer! 

God  sent  them  to  us! 

Lora  Let's  carry  them  home  and  show  them  to  our 
fathers  and  mothers.  A  joy  that's  shared  is  just  doubled, 
you  know. 

One  of  the  Pilgrims    What  shall  we  call  them? 

Lora  Let's  name  them  after  our  little  boat  that  brought 
us  here.  They  have  braved  the  cold  and  storm  just  as 
that  did. 

AU    The  Mayflower!    The  Mayflower! 

{Form  in  line,) 

We  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be, 

Laimch  our  Mayflower  and  steer  boldly  through  the  des- 
perate winter  sea.  —  Lowell 

{While  others  form  effective  tableau  in  background,  each 
recites  one  stanza  of) 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stem  and  rockbound  coast, 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 

Their  giant  branches  tossed. 


And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 

They  the  true-hearted  came; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  stirring  drums. 

And  the  triunpet  that  sings  of  fame; 

Not  as  the  flying  come. 

In  sOence  and  in  fear  — 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  came. 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea, 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

To  the  anthem  of  the  free! 

The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam. 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared  — 

This  was  their  welcome  home! 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair. 

Amidst  that  Pilgrim  band, 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land? 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth, 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high, 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine? 
The  wealUi  of  seas?    The  spoils  of  war? 

They  sought  a  faith's  pxure  shrine! 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod. 
They  left  unstained  what  there  they  found  — 

Freedom  to  worship  God! — Mrs,  Hemans 

{While  Pilgrims  and  Indians  march  from  stage.  Wind, 
Snowflakes,  Sunbeams,  Trees  and  Mayflowers  sing:) 

A  Song  to  the  Pilgrims 

(See  music  in  P&imary  Education,  Page  687,  November,  1918. 
End  with  eighth  measure  of  music) 

Here's  to  the  Pilgrim  Mothers, 
Fathers,  and  all  others  — 
Sisters  and  little  Brothers  — 

In  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
Here's  to  the  Band  stout-hearted, 
From  home  and  friends  they  parted, 
Liberty's  fires  they  started 

In  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
We  may  not  cross  an  ocean, 
Yet,  somehow,  I've  a  notion 
In  things  we  do,  or  do  without, 

We  may  be  like  the  Pilgrims, 
Who  did  their  best. 

We  may  be  like  the  Pilgrims, 
If  we  do  our  best, 
If  we  do  our  best. 
If  we  do  our  best. 
Here's  to  the  Pilgrim  Mothers, 
Fathers,  and  all  the  others  — 
Sisters  and  little  Brothers  — 

In  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.^ 

\  page  202)  _ 
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IS  THIS  YOUR  CASE? 


Do  you  have  a  feeling  of  general  weak- 
ness day  in  and  out?  Is  your  appetite 
poor?  Does  your  food  fail  to  strengthen 
you  and  your  sleep  to  refresh?  Do  you 
find  it  hard  to  do  or  bear  what  should  be 
easy? 

If  so,  take  Hood's  Saisaparilla — this 
gieat  medicine  revitalizes  the  blood,  gives 
vigor  and  tone  to  all  the  organs  and 
functions. 

To  rouse  the  torpid  liver  and  regulate 
the  bowels  take  Hood's  Pills. 


The  Pilier  Method  of  Boslnoss  Writing 

PLUS 

The  Palner  Mothod  Orguizitlon 

marks  the  difference  between  uniformly  suc- 
cessful results  in  teaching  Penmanship  and 
indifferent,  temporary  results.  Investigate  a 
school  system  where  the  Palmer  Method  Plan 
has  really  been  followed.  You  will  want  the 
same  results  in  YOUR  schools.  A  postal 
card  of  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office  is  the 
first  step  in  the  right  direction.  Now  is  the 
time! 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 

N«wYork      Boston      Chicago      Philadelphia 

Codar  Rapids,  Iowa        Portland,  Oregon 


PHOTOPLAYS  WANTED 

B«    Drices  puid.    You  can  write    them.     We   show 
jroa   ho^fV      Rex  Publisbers.  Box  175.  C-28.  Chicago. 


The  "burden  of  proof"  rests 
on    us  —  and    so    we    offer 
teachers     free     samples     of 
Dixon's  Beginners'  No.  308 
for  writing  in  the  first  grade. 


Made  By 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 

Eftablished  1827 


ENTERTAINIENTS 

m  A  VC  Bow  to  SlM»  than.  DUloa.  Bacitationi.  Drilli. 
rLHlVSpMken.    Monoloci.    Polk  ~ 


P)i«auito.VaslealBMdiii«i.  Finger  Plsy^  Motion  k  PantomiiiM 
Songs,  Shftdow  Plays.  Tabtoam,  Special  Bntcrteioment*  foe 
all  HoIid»r«.  Minstral  JokM. 
B*ad  Books.  Msk«-Up  Goods. 
««e.  PorsUsfassndoecaskms. 
l«r«c  catsloc  Tr—,  Evsry 
ihaaM' 


Spend  a  Delightful  Summer 
Traveling 

And  Go  Back  to  Your  Schoolroom  Next 
Fall  with  a  Wonderful  Store  op  New 
Knowledge  and  Experiences  and 
A  Nice  Bank  Account 

Hundreds  of  other  teachers  have  done  it. 
They  say  it  makes  you  a  more  sympathetic 
teacher,  broader  in  your  relationship  to  the 
parents  and  more  appreciative  of  the  limited 
opportunity  of  the  average  child  and  his 
desire  for  knowledge. 

Other  teachers  who  closed  their  school  year 
all  tired  out  and  looked  forward  to  a  summer 
spent  fighting  the  high  cost  of  living  have 
enjoyed  it  and  found  it  profitable.  Why  not 
you? 

If  you're  between  the  ages  of  25  and  35, 
willing  to  learn,  ambitious  to  make  good,  free 
to  travel  extensively,  and  have  some  normal 
school  or  college  training,  combined  with 
teaching  experience,  we  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  this  work  of  ours.  It's  so  different 
from  school  work  that  it  offers  a  complete 
rest  and  a  profitable  happy  vacation. 

Seventy-six  teachers  were  selected  from  six 
hundred  applicants  last  summer  and  added  to 
our  regular  organization.  Nine  of  the  seventy- 
six  earned  over  $1000.00  each  during  the 
vacation  period  and  the  rest  averaged  a  few 
cents  more  than  $37.00  per  week.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  seventy-six  were  selected  for 
permanent  positions  last  fall,  and  thirty- 
fort  have  made  arrangements  to  continue 
work  again  this  summer. 

Don't  answer  this  unless  you  are  a  live, 
keen,  ambitious  young  woman,  actually 
interested  in  hard  work  and  willing  to  spend 
the  whole  vacation  with  us. 

Tell  about  your  education,  about  your 
t  achin ;  experience.  Give  your  age  and  any 
other  iiformation  that  will  help  make  your 
application  stand  out  from  the  mass. 

We  will  carefully  train  those  selected  at  our 
expense,  furnish  them  with  everything  needed 
free  of  charge,  take  care  of  their  railroad  fare 
from  their  school  location  to  their  field  of 
work  and  pay  all  railroad  fare  as  they  move 
from  point  to  point  throughout  the  summer. 

We  will  pay  a  salary  while  they  are  getting 
started  and  give  each  of  them  an  opportunity 
to  earn  at  least  $.50  per  week. 

Write!    Find  out  if  you  are  qualified. 

Give  approximate  date  for  beginning  and 
ending  work.     Address,  Dtpt .  K.  R., 
S.  J.   Gillfillian,  Garland  Building,  Chicago, 


Ford  Educational  Weekly  Shows 
How  Barrels  are  Made 

The  Ford  Educational  Weekly,  No.  177, 
*' Hooping  Up,'*  takes  you  into  a  forest  of 
oak  trees  and  you  pick  out  just  the  tree  from 
which  you  want  your  barrel  made.  Then 
you  watch  as  the  tree  is  felled,  sawed  into 
sections  and  split  ready  to  be  sent  to  the 
factory  to  be  cut  into  barrel  staves.  These 
barrel  staves  have  to  be  stacked  and  weathered 
for  nine  months  and  this  is  just  the  beginning 
of  the  barrel,  and  you  sit  and  watch  it  grow 
until  it  is  comoleted. 

It  is  most  fascinating  to  watch  barrels  grow- 
irg  step  by  step  as  the  staves  are  arranged 
in  iron  hoops,  through  the  steaming  and  drying 
rooms,  the  putting  on  of  the  iron  bands,  the 
making  of  the  hoops  and  the  painting  of  the 
barrel. 

You  see  the  special  machinery  is  employed 
to  fashion  each  part  and  then  to  assemble 
the  parts.  Thr  final  process  of  painting  is 
also  done  by  machinery  and  the  uncolored 
barrels  are  whirled  so  rapidly  into  the 
machine  and  almost  immediately  thrown 
out  painted  in  variegated  stripes  that  it 
almost  makes  one  dizzy  to  watch  them. 


\A/A|UTFD"  Teachers  desiring:  profiuble  em- 
'•'^■'  '  *-»^-  ployment  in  vacation  or  after 
school.  Apply  immediately  to  HOUQHTON,  MIFFUH 
COMPANY,  ik  Park  Strert,  Barton,  Maw.     

NURSING  COURSE:  SSSL^'^SiiT. 

surgical,  obstetrics,  conta^on.  and  childreiPs  depart- 
ment. Allowance  eight  ($8.00)  dollars  .per  month,  and 
board. 

THE  STATEN  ISLAND  HOSPITAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
(A  braocb  of  tho  UBlrertlty  of  the  SUte  of  New  York)  ^ 
Tompkinsville,  New  York 

LYCEUM  ARTS  CONSERVATORY 

(INCORPORATED) 

ELIAS  DAY,  Director 

"Definite  Preparation  for  a  Definite  Work" 
A  superior  faculty,  teaching  every  branch 
of  Alus»c  and  Dramatic  Art. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 

June  28  — August  I 

Six  weeks 

Write   for  detailed   information    and   free 
catalog. 

Address  REGISTRAR, 
Dept.  P.,  600-SIO  Lyon  &  Mealy  BIdg.,  Chicago 


■CATALOG 


lltlHT  ptn  inuf{-iito4  jTiBilo  with  mnyt  lir*^  1 

ti"»  arni  2  fif  i.ii-c4.  one  i-t  twr»  tn,l.^M  #iiAm*1. 

Jiin.<"f  jiliTe.  ^flt^sa.i,  02.60  ii*«t-    BNflloi    fpLiCjS 


fKaattmXmti    H»  T, 


Physical  Education 
For  Women 

Smnmer  Camp  Session 
Jnly  5— Angnst  18 

If  you  are  seeking  an  op- 
portunity for  professional 
advancement  and  a  vaca- 
tion in  the  great  outdoors 
under  Girl  Scout  leader- 
ship.come  toTHE  ISLAN  D, 
Gull  Lake.Mich.— the  Lake 
of  clear  waters,  sunshine 
and  sandy  shore. 

Accredited  Girl  Scout 
School  for  Captains;  certifi- 
cate given  at  successful 
completion  of  courses  in 
Playground,  Public  School  Methods,  Dancing, 
Canoeing,  Swimming,  etc. 

Aesthetic  and  folk  dancing  under  Miss 
Louise  Baylis,  one  of  the  three  Chalif  gold 
medal  holders. 

Limited  Registration.     Address 

C.  Ward  Crampton,  M.  D.,  Dean 

Box  PN    Battle  Cre«k,  Michigan 

Batdc  Creek  Nomul  Schosl  of  Pliyncsi  EaacstioB 


PARK£R*S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

RemoTee  Dandruff —Stops  Hair  FUltnff 

Restores  Color  and 

Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hafr 

&0c.  and  Si. 00  at  dmrcrists. 
Hlwcox  ('hem.  Works.  Patchogne.  N.Y. 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


"^^"f^iC 


Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  following  letter  will  be  jf  interest  to  some  of  you: 

Dundas,  Ont.,  January  10,  1920 

Editor  Primary  Education 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Editor 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  publication  of  my  letter  i.i 
Primary  Education,  requesting  an  exchange  of  letters 
with  American  schools. 

Since  then  I  have  received  so  many  letters  that  it  may 
be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  to  all.  Will  you  kindly 
explain  this,  so  that  any  teacher  who  fails  to  receive  letters 
from  my  school  may  know  why  I  have  not  answered  some 
of  the  letters. 

Again  thanking  you,  I  remain 

Yours  respectfully, 

Charles  D.  Jones 

Box  541  

Making  a  Poster 

We  have  been  asked  how  the  finished  posters  illustrating 
the  literature  studies  for  little  children  are  made  from  the 
outline  patterns  published  with  them.  Directions  have 
not  been  given  with  the  patterns  because  the  method  used 
would,  of  course,  depend  upon  whether  the  children  were 
in  the  second  or  the  fourth  grade,  their  skill  in  using 
pencil  or  scissors,  their  ability  in  the  use  of  water 
colors  or  crayon,  as  well  as  the  materials  which  the 
teacher  may  have  at  her  command.  The  posters  which  we 
publish  are  made  by  cutting  the  outline  figures  from  different 
colored  papers  and  pasting  them  according  to  the  position 
in  the  outline  sketch.  Of  course  white  paper  could  be  used 
and  the  figures  colored,  or  the  outlines  could  be  traced  on 
the  poster  and  colored  with  crayon.  If  the  teacher  hekto 
graphs  the  patterns  for  young  children,  no  difficulty  should 
be  experienced  in  building  a  poster  even  when  the  teacher 
herself  lacks  skill  with  the  pencil. 


Why  Teachers  Leave 

The  statement  that  more  than  a  thousand  teachers  have 
resigned  from  the  schools  of  New  York  City  during  the  last 
few  months  need  occasion  no  surprise.  The  public  schools 
of  the  country,  whether  in  city  or  rural  districts,  are  having 
much  the  same  experience  everywhere.  Nor  is  tie  situation 
likely  to  change  imtil  the  re-adjustment  of  wage  scales  for 
teachers  has  been  made  as  drastic  as  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  other  vocations. 

A  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  indicates  that  the  average  rise  in  teachers' 
salaries  during  the  three-year  period,  1915-1918,  was  about 
16  per  cent.  Since  1915<  there  has  been  a  further  increase 
which  probably  brings  the  total  up  to  25  per  cent.     But 


the  scale  of  wages  in  all  branches  of  business  has  advanced 
far  more  rapidly  than  that  In  the  Cleveland  and  Chicago 
districts,  which  were  selected  by  the  Conmiissioner  of 
Education  for  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  public  school 
teachers  were  quite  die  most  poorly  paid  among  skilled 
workers  in  the  whole  community.  In  New  York  City, 
where  teachers  are  relatively  better  paid  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  country,  their  wages  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  paid  to  clerks  and  waiters,  who  require  no  special 
preparation  for  their  work. 

There  are  said  to  be  over  50,000  vacancies  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States  to-day,  yet  never  has  the  need 
of  a  full  teaching  force  been  greater  than  now.  The  schools 
are  our  chief  agency  for  the  Americanization  of  the  people, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  schools  in  the  larger  cities 
If  the  next  generation  is  to  be  100  per  cent  American  the 
schools  will  have  to  make  it  so.  We  cannot  well  afFord, 
therefore,  to  practice  false  economy  in  this  field  of  public 
effort.  Schools  must  have  more  money  and  must  find  some 
way  of  getting  it.  —  Boston  Herald 


Pre- Vocational   Guidance 

In  a  book  on  "Boy-work,"  published  in  London,  the 
author  advocates  some  method  whereby  information  con- 
cerning occupations  can  be  arranged  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  understanding  of  young  people  and  communicated 
to  them  through  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  some  definite  knowledge  of  working  condi- 
tions before  they  are  forced  to  look  for  a  post.  The  first 
step,  says  the  author,  is  to  collect  and  arrange  the  material 
in  a  simple  and  popular  form,  which  can  be  readily  under 
stood  by  the  boys  and  their  parents.  A  good  way  to  present 
the  data  is  by  diagrams  shomng  the  occupations  in  outline, 
and  giving  Ae  information  a  tSy  should  possess  before  he 
enters  the  calling  —  the  main  divisions,  the  methods  of 
entry,  the  grades  of  work,  the  avenues  of  advancement, 
and  some  indication  of  the  prospects  the  vocation  offers. 
These  diagrams  would  arouse  the  boy's  interest  and  set 
him  definitely  thinking  about  what  he  is  going  to  be. 
Above  all,  they  would  show  him  that  it  is  his  duty  to  think 
about  the  subject,  to  learn  about  occupation,  and  to  find 
out  what  he  is  embarking  upon.  The  disadvantages  of 
blind-alley  and  unskilled  employment  could  well  be  ill  us 
trated  by  drawings  that  woidd  impress  the  boys. 

Graphical  methods  could  well  be  supplemented  by  reading 
books  and  pamphlets,  which  could  be  put  directly  into  the 
hands  of  Uie  boys.  In  addition  to  the  information  on 
specific  occupations  materials  might  be  added  on  the 
necessity  for  the  study  of  occupations,  the  importance  of 
entering  a  skilled  trade,  the  need  of  education  and  technical 
training,  and  kindred  topics.  An  important  effect  of  giving 
the  information  thus  directly  to  the  boys  would  be  that 
they  would  become  active  partners  in  the  task  of  solving  the 
problem  of  boy  labor,  and  since  the  choice  of  work  ultimately 
rests  with  them  their  influence  would  be  far-reaching. 


uiyiLizuu  uy  ^^..-j^^^v^^ 
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The  Guardian 

There  rests  a  lonely  farmhouse  on  a  hill; 
For  years  no  human  touch  has  marred  its 

sleep, 
Or  torn  the  silent  mysteries  that  creep 
About  its  walls,  forgotten,  lost,  until 
My  footstep  on  its  grass-grown,  warping 
sill 
Bestirs  to  life  a  thousand  memories, 
That  dormant  lie  beneath  its  sheltering 
trees, 
Spreading  their  guardian  boughs  above  it 
still. 

Oh,  lonely  little  home  that  once  was  mine, 

How  could  we,  one  by  one,  desert  thy 

door? 

The  home  that  loving  memories  entwine, 

As  closely  as  the  clinging  vines  of  yore. 

Oh,  guard  it  wel],  thou  lofty,  spreading  tree 

For  many  miles  must  part  my  home  and 

me!  —  Eloisd  Burt 


A  certain  American  Senator,  deploring 
the  dishonest  methods  of  one  type  of  busi- 
ness man,  once  lemarked,  with  a  smile, 
It  all  brings  back  to  me  a  dialogue  I  once 
beard  in  a  Southern  school:  'Children,' 
said  the  teacher,  <be  diligent  and  steadfast, 
and  you  will  succeed.  Take  the  case  of 
George  Washington,  whose  birthday  we 
are  soon  to  celebrate.  Do  you  remember 
my  telling  you  of  the  great  difficulty 
George  Washington  had  to  contend  with?' 
*Yes,  ma'am,'  saii  a  little  boy»  *he  couldn't 
tell  a  lie.'  "  —  Liverpool  Post 


Madame  Chipmunk 

As  Madame  Chipmunk  strolled  abroad. 

The  evening  sights  to  see, 
She  came  across  a  pile  of  nuts 

Beneath  a  hickory  tree. 

Away  she  sprang  on  nimble  feet 
That  lightly  touched  the  ground, 

To  make  the  ^ad  report  at  home 
Of  what  she  thus  had  foimd. 

'And  now,"  she  said  to  him,  "you  keep 
The  house  and  children  straight, 

And  I  will  go  for  them  at  once  — 
It  will  not  do  to  wait." 

So  to  and  fro  throughout  the  night 

She  went  with  steady  pace 
Until  the  captured  nuts  were  safe 

In  her  own  hiding-place. 

And  then,  exhausted  with  her  task. 

She  crept  into  her  bed, 
And  there  remained  all  day  to  rest 

Her  weary  feet  and  head. 

—  Jf.  £.  N.  Hatheway 


You  and  I 


The  New  Year  like  a  child  behaves. 

Within  my  door  he  stands, 
And  laughs,  and  at  me  gaily  waves 

His  little  hands. 

O  bright-eyed  stranger,  sweet  and  gay, 

111  wish  with  my  first  kiss. 
That  you  and  I  alone  our  way 

May  always  smile  like  this  — A,  E,  A, 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION  DIRECTORY 
OF  LEADING  TEACHERS' AGENCIES 

An  honest,  painstaking,  efl&cient  teachers'  agency  is 
a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school  boards  an4 
teachers.  The  right  teacher  in  the  right  position 
means  the  highest  success   for  both  teacher  and   pupil. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   1890. 


TdephoM  Coooectloo 


MUs  B.  P.  POSTER,  Manager. 

MUs  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Acting  Manager 


THE     FiCKETT    TEACHERS'    ACENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FiCKETT,   Manager, 
8  Baaoon  Street,  Beaton. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REQI8TBR    NOW. 


""  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

I20  Boylston  St. 

RECOMMENDS    TKACMgRS,    TUTORS    ANO    SCHOOLS. 


PENN   EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU    4\^]^     Flm  cIms  eqaipiii«t.    Opentet  locdly  and  oatloiuaiy 
rtnn    CUUUnilUnnL   OUncnU    Direct  calli  from  school  oBocts.     Direct  reoommendfttioni.     Wtl 


FREE  REGISTRATION 


Wtif 

pranared  teachers  ia  great  demand.    3tS  D  7th  St,  AUaotows.  Ps. 


POSmONSOFALLKINDS  FOR  TEACHERS  CNPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASS'N 

MARION,  IND. 


Write  us  what  you  want. 
Free  Literature.    Address 


SCHERMERHORN 


Eatabilahed  1855 


TEACHERS*  AGENCY  A  superior  agency  for  superior 

366  Fifth  Ave..  NEW  YORK  PffP*^'    ^^  "8^«^'  only  reii- 

Between  34th  and  35th  Sts.  able  candidates.    Services  free 

Charlm  W.  MuLfoto.  Prop.  to  school  officials. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlsn  P.  French,  PresM  W.  W.  Andrews,  Sec'y,  81  Chapel  St,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  Fifth  Aveove 

_  ^  NEW  YOEK 

Recommends  college  and    nonnal  gradaatet,  speclalitts.  and   other   teachers   to  coUeget.  pabUc  and  private 

schoob  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Kdrhn  parents  abfcut  tchoob.  Wm,   O.  PRATT.  Manager 


NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL   AGENCY 

INDIANAPOLIS.    INDIANA 

We  can  give  you  promotion  in  lines  of  higher  salary;  better  location;  improved  subject  schedules. 
MAHY  FRANCES  WILSON.  Proprietor 


Photographs  Free!  Teachers  Wanted! 

50  Copies  of  your  photograph  (right  size  to  use  in  making 
applications)  free  with  an  Agency  membership.  Great  demand 
for  teachers  now  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY,    General  Offices,     EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  'Z^'^^^-; 

after  we  should  have  nothmg  to  do  with  notices  of  vacancy;  that  we  should 
inform  our  candidates  of  places  only  when  officially  asked  to  recommend  by  the  school  hoard, 
and  then  only  usually  a  single  candidate,  never  more  than  two  or  three.     The  result  was  the 
largest  business  in  our  34  years  of  experience,  and  it  grows.    Suppose  you  try  us. 
THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY.  SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 


2A  Park  Street,Bostoo .  Mass. 
166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York ,  N.  V. 
540  Union  Arcade, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


2360  Overton  Pk.  Circle.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

809  Title    Bklg..  Birmingham,  Ab.        600 Journal BUg., Portland, On. 

28  B.  lackMn  Rlvd .,  Chicago.  111.        .   2161  Shattuck  Avenue.  Berkeley.  Cat 

317  Masonic  Temple,  Denver.  CoL         610  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  "  ' 


(Teacben'  Ageadea  Continued  an  Next  §^^t^  uy 
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'THIRTY-EIGHTH  YEAR- 


The  Brewer  Teachers'  Agency 

OLDEST  National  Agency— LARGEST  Centralized  Agency 
National    Service— No    Advance    Fee  Required— Address: 

The  Brewer  Teachers'  Agency  *'  ^Z^i^iST'  Auditorium  Tower.  Chicago,  HI. 


The  School  and  Collie  Bureau 


2lst    YEAR 


has  many  good  grade,  high 
school  and  college  positions 
to  offer  teachers  NOW. 
Enroll  with  us  for  a  better 


position.      We     personally    commend   our    members     after     careful    mvestigation. 
H.  E.  KRATZ,  Manager,  21  East  Van  Baren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinob. 


THE 


Edmands   EDUCATORS'   Exchange 

101   TREMONT   STREET,    BOSTON 

Founded  in   1897,  by  a  School  Superintondant,  Its  recommendations  give 

PERSONAL    Service  Worth  Paying  For.   manual  free 


TEACHERS,    PRINCIPALS,   SUPERINTENDENTS 

We  Can  Place  You  in  Better  Positions 
Write  us  TO-DAY  for  a  Free  Booklet,  "The  Road  to  Good  Positions." 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
Portland,  Ore.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chicago,  III.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


KOC/<r/ir  r£A  CH£RS, 


WM.  riJrrCK,  A.  M.,  Mana^sr 

OUR  SERVICE  IS  UNEXCELLED  —  OUR  SUCCESS  PHENOMENAL 

Tht  Lmrgfizt  Mad  Moat  Widely  PMtroalMed  TeMcben  Agency  la  the  Weat 

ENROLLNIENT    FEE    NOT    NECESSARY 


AI.RFiRT  Teachers'   Agency 


25  E.Jackson  Blvd.,Ghlca^ 


34  jreara   of  conservative   nunagement.     Largest    and   best    known.     Our   bcxiklet,     "TEACHING    AS 
A     BUSINESS"     with     new     cnapters     on     "Forecast"     and    other    important     topics,  sent    FREE^ 

437  Fifth  Avanae,  New  Yorkt     Synaa  BalldlBtf.DaBvarg     Peyton  BalldlBtf .Spokane 


6534  Western  Reference  Teactiers  Wanted  I 

During  1918-19  we  received  offidal  requests  from  employers  in  forty-three  States  and  four 
foreign  countries  for  6534  teachers  for  Schools  and  Colleges  from  Kindergarten  to  University. 
OUR  EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  RECOMMENDING  ONLY  WHEN  ASKED  TO  DO  SO  BY 
EMPLOYERS  DIRECT.  This  b  why  OUR  MEMBERS  are  usually  chosen.  They  are 
wanted.  No  enroUment  fee  necessary.  If  you  want  a  position  with  the  Progressive  Employers 
who  depend  upon  our  Professional  Service  for  teachers  you  must  use  the  same  service  they  use. 
THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND  ASSOCIATION,  387  Journal  BIdg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  YATES-FISHER  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:   Paul  Yates,  624  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
WESTERN  OFFICE:  John  D.  Stout,  911  Broadway  BIdg.,  Portland,  Oregon 
SOUTHERN  OFFICE:    H.  D.  Yates,  stahlman  BIdg.,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


A  STUDIED  SERVICE 

FOR 

EACH  TEACHER 


Excellent,  positions  at  high 
salaries  in  desirable  locations 
are  already  reported.  Write 
at  once  for  booklet  and  ap- 
plication blank.  No  advance 
Fee  required. 

809-10-11  PUUbury  Building,   Dapt.  L.,  MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

TEACHERS 

AGENCY 


Thurston  Teachers' Agency 

Has  been  placing  teachers  in  every  section  of  the  country  for  the 
past  28  years.    Write  for  our  free  booklet — *'How  TO  Am  >  " 

c.M.McDANiEL,Mgr.  ^!,l'^.\::^i;;.i:;^-^i:^^i::;;  Chicago,  ill. 


The  Lost  Duck 

Once  there  was  a  flock  of  ducks, 
A  flock  that  numbered  nine  — 

Their  house  was  in  a  pleasant  yard 
Beneath  a  trumpet-vine. 

Their  mother  was  a  careful  hen 
Who  always  counted  straight  — 

And  coimting  them  one  day  she  saw 
They  only  nimibered  eight. 

She  hunted  for  the  missing  one 
And  found  him  near  the  shed, 

Where  he  had  fallen  down  a  hole 
And  hurt  his  downy  head. 

She  quickly  called  and  called  for  aid 

As  loudly  as  she  could, 
And  soon  a  man  came  roimd  the  shed, 

The  man  who  sawed  the  wood. 

He  lifted  out  the  sorry  duck 
And  smoothed  its  feathers  fine, 

And  then  the  flock  was  whole  again  — 
The  flock  that  numbered  nine. 

The  mother  tucked  the  runaway 

Right  under  her  soft  wing 
And  in  a  voice  he  loved  to  hear 

She  then  b^gan  to  sing:  — 

"C-luck,  C-luck,  C-luck, 
My  poor  little  duck, 
I  know  you  are  sad  and  sore, 
But  mother  is  here  to  comfort  you,  dear, 
So  do  not  cry  any  more  — 
C-luck,  C-luck,  C-luck,  do  not  cry  any 
more."— Jf.  E.  N.  Hatheway 


My  Star 

No  matter  in  what  room  I  sleep, 

So  I  can  see  the  sky, 
I  always  have  a  Star  to  keep 

Me  cheerful  company. 

He  sends  a  smile  between  the  blinds, 

So  faithful,  beaming  bright, 
I  often  wonder  how  he  finds 

Us  Children  in  the  night. 

No  room  is  dark  when  he  comes  out. 

His  dazzling,  glowing  face 
Puts  every  Bogie-man  to  rout —  - 

Not  one  comes  near  the  place. 

And  as  for  Dreams  and  Nightmaries,  why 

He  sends  them  right  away  I 
And  you  will  never  hear  me  cry 

If  my  own  Star  will  stay. 

Good-night,  dear  Star!    Whoe'er  you  arc, 

I  love  your  twinkling  light. 
I  'm  very,  very  sleepy  —  Star  — 

Please  come  to-morrow  night? 

—  Ciod  Cumpston 


Greatest  Foes 

Every  household  should  have  its  life- 
guards. The  need  of  them  is  especiallv  great 
when  diseases,  the  greatest  foes  of  life,  find 
allies  in  the  veiy  elements,  as  colds,  influenza, 
catarrh,  the  gnp,  and  pneumonia  do  in  this 
stormy  month. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  guard  against  these 
diseases  is  to  strengthen  the  system  with 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla — one  of  the  greatest  oC 
all  life-guards.  It  removes  the  conditions 
in  which  these  diseases  make  tkeir  most 
successful  attack.  *  ^  r^  \r> 

uiyiLizuu  uy  ^%.»j"  vJ vJ V^  I >- 
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Pleasure  and  Profit  in  the  Long 
Vacation 

The     Experiences     op    a    Teacher    or 
English    Who    Earned    J900.00    in 
Three     Months     an^     Enjoyed 
THE     Sensation 
Editor's  Note    It  will  probably  not  be 
news  to  our  readers  that  many  teachers  spdid 
their  siunmer  vacations  in  travel  as  represen- 
tatives of  educational  publishers  and  we  feel 
sure  that  all  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
letter. 

My  work  with  F.  E.  Compton  &  Company 
last  summer  came  about  in  a  most  natural  way. 
I  was  sure  that  somewhere  in  my  bram 
were  cells  long  dormant  that  might  be 
awakened  to  greater  earning  capacity — 
bring  about  a  condition  that  would  draw 
me  out  of  my  one-sided  view  of  life — 
through  a  teacher's  glasses  -—  and  yet  keep 
me  in  touch  with  my  ideals  of  education. 

Then  fate  seemed  to  throw  Anne  Walker 
across  my  path.  I  was  given  a  promotion 
and  assigned  to  the  English  Department  of 
one  of  our  City  Schools.  Anne  was  a  popular 
writing  teacher  and  also  an  object  of  envy  to 
the  whole  faculty,  for  she  was  wearing  a  most 
prosperous  air. 

Interest  in  what  she  had  done  became 
intense,  and  before  long  a  Student's  Club 
made  up  of  twenty  of  our  strongest  teachers 
was  organized,  and  we  were  trained  by  Anne 
in  the  art  of  selling  "The  New  Student's 
Reference  Work." 

It  came  to  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  spend  from  8  Ajf.  to  2  p.m.  in  my 
^dd  and  return  to  our  flat  well-satisfied  with 
life  and  the  fact  that  in  helping  myself  to  a 
dafly  wage  of  from  $15-$20 1  had  also  been  the 
means  of  helping  others  to  something  better, 
returned  to  my  schoolroom  after  a  delight- 
ful sununer  on  the  lakes,  with  a  wonderful 
store^  of  new  knowledge  and  experiences, 
and  listen — a  nice  bank  account,  ready  money 
for  the  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  a  new 
fall  wardroe.  I  had  earned  over  $900  in  my 
three  months'  sununer  work. 

I  have  been  a  more  sympathetic  teacher, 
broader  in  my  relationship  to  the  parent, 
and  more  appreciative  of  the  limited  oppor- 
tunity of  the  average  child  and  his  desire  for 
knowledge.  When  vacation  comes  again  I 
will  be  ready  for  the  same  interesting  work. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Elizabeth  James, 

Teacher  of  English, 

(Address    of    thb    teacher   furnished 

request.) 


upon 


TEACHERS  AMPLY  REPAID 

^I  feel  Mire  tfiat  every  teacher  who  adds 
a  Iftrary  to  ber  tchoot-foom  will  be  amply 
repild  tor  the  thne  and  effort  she  spends.^ 
Tnli  la  one  sentence  from  an  Interettinj;  16 
Mfe  Ulttslrated  booklet,  teHhig  how  Min 
Thompson  secisfcd  a  library  for  her  school 
without  cost  Send  for  it  to  Educational 
Pob&hlng  Company,  Boston,  New  York, 
aodChlcasfo. 


FOR  BUSY  WORK 


DOMINO  NUMBER  CARDS 

Price,  40  centi«  postpaid 


Red,  ydlow,  green  and  purple  sheets  of  card- 
bosid  pnnted  as  above,  giving  nearly  500  dominos 
wlien  cut  up.  Eq)ecially  helpful  in  number  worlc 
DivBctioKis  on  envelope. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

NEW  YORK    CHICAGO    SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE 
WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 


CLINE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 
Has  Hundreds  of  Calls  For  Rural,  Grade,  High  School  and 
College  Teachers.    Salaries 
High.    EnioU  Free  WRITE   US   NOW 


THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS*  AGENCY  '"^Nl^Sf^lSSgRSah'"''" 

.      TTI5?*y-six  years*  successful  service  in  behalf  of  teachers  and  School  Offidals. 
We  operate  m  all  Western  States,  „«„^  __    . Earlj^ Registration  is  desirable. 


FRED  DICK.  A.  M..  Mgr. 


WESTERN 

TEACHERS' 

BUREAU 


Teacheis  holding  four  } 
month.    Engagements  .^ 
Engagements  commencing  rcoruaiY,  xaaicj 
to-day  for  particulais.    State  qualifications. 


I  vzizi.sa'  o.AJsa-.Ajr^  A 


r-f.ATvrA-r^^ 


PRIMARY  AND  RURAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  WANTED! 

Our  Employment  Department  has  a  great  demand  for  Primary  and  Rural  School 
Teachers  of  all  kinds,  at  salaries  up  to  $1500,  and  for  supervisors  at  larger  salaries.  Many  of 
these  teachers  are  wanted  for  emergency  vacancies,  and  some  of  them  are  for  next  September 
Through  our  afl&liated  interests  we  cover  the  entire  country.  .  Whether  available  (East  West' 
North,  South)  now  or  not  until  next  fall,  come  to  the  Bureau  oflfering  the  largest  opportunities! 

Our  endeavor  is  to  render  service  of  every  kind  to  teachers.    Let  us  hear  from  you 

AMERICAN    EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE   BUREAU 
850,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


FREE  REGISTRATION 

f^J    Jk'D'K    TEACHERS 

V^1j/1lJ1.J1.  agency 

EVERY  Office  WORKS  for  Every  Registrant 
No  Advance  Fee— We  Take  the  Risk 


CHICAOO 

M  Eut  Van  Buna  Street 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

N.Y.LiieBuUding 


NEW  YORK 

Flatiroa  Building 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Globe  Building 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

110-112  £.  LezingtoQ  Street 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


Now! 

More 

Salary 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  A  BETTER  POSITION 

npHE  country  is  short  of  trained  teachers.    More  and  more 
•■•    arc  needed   every  day.     And   salaries    are  being  made 
attractive  enough  to  get  them. 

If  you're  not  entirely  satisfied — if  you  feel  that  you  want  to 
broaden  your  opportunity — or  find  more  congenial  conditions — 
I  can  help  you. 


I  act  in  confidence.  My  small  fee  is  usually  offset  by  the 
increased  salary  secured  for  you.  I  give  personal  service  and 
offer  you  only  openings  that  wi J  fill  your  r^uirements. 

Write  for  interesting /ree  booklet:  "Betty's  Awakening." 
A.  P.   GODDARD,  President, 
Edncator's-Atfency,  1452  Y.  M.  C  A.  Bulldlntf.  Chicago 


VpAOUFDfiT    WE  NEED  YOU— YOU  NEED  US 
'   &MwnEi%0*  DO  YOU  WANT  A  BETTER  POSITION? 

DomiOIIOIlf  llDmhorchin  ^^  facilities  lor  aiding  you  in  securing  a  better  position  are  unequalled. 
IIpIIIMIIIpIII  IflOIIIUIPlOllip  Teachers  seeking  advancement  should  register  at  once.  No  advance  fee 
|g|-     #1  All      flff lAQC  i^u^^^    l"^^  ^^  Agency  that  Maintains  Educational  Men  Constantly  in 


WESTERN  TEACHERS'   EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO,  111. 
PsopUs  Gas  Bids. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn. 
Plymouth  Bldg. 


DENVER,  Colo. 
Gas  and  EUctric  Bldg. 


BERKELEY.  Csl. 
BerksUy  Bank  Bid* 


THF  WAY  TO  IHI 
THE    BEST 


CHICA.GO 


TEACH  KRS' 


IHt     BhM  ,,,  ^, ,..  s s,.M..  ^or,  AGENCY 

POSITIONS    DlRtCT    TO    SCHOOL    AUTHORITIKS:  U.S.  AM>    CANADA 


Xmr^v  XTi^i^rl    ^AO  nr^finlli^'nfi    You  am  have  anything  you  want  now.      We  can  save 
▼  ▼  f5  m  ^^\1.  tJ  Vrvr    X  ^ct/V/li^X  CT    you    five  times    your  commiaston  in  salary  alone.     A 
higher  position   at   once.     Fewer  subjects  to  teach.     Better    T^Hcif-'c!  OllT*  TtllQlllAHH     O 
location^d   in   better  schools  where  advancement  is  sure.     All«'t  «J|^||%|j  J^^^iiS W^>*5  l^t. 
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n  Every  fFachor  should  he  upio  dais  and  know  I 
the  itetv'  ivopdj^gd  how  to pironounoe  ih«m.  I 


Amc^AFT  AUTOMOBILE 

fourth  arm     «inpeniuige  oonverKble 

comoufkige     bockswepf:  crank  case 

adibitrfe        Albctros  landoulct- 

btighhi         squadron  cyclecar 


NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

contains  answers  to  questions    about 
these  ncf0  words  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  words. 
Where  eke  is  this  infonnation  to  be  found? 
Ask  for  the  Mtfiam  Webster. 


Terme. 

IMOb  BtompMeel  SntriMU 
•,000  Ukwtratieae  aad 
2,700^iSee. 

WuTB  for  Free  Booklets  to 

Teachers:"  Whst  Fan  to  Plsar 

Merriam-Dietionsnf  Games/' 

"Unlocks  the  Door/* 

"Do0-Di9  C3ab/* 

O-JkCMBRRlAM  CO. 

'----—      ,  u.s.a 


Cultivate 

Your 

Beauty 


YJiJ    cm    hi^ve      ^     vootTiful 
,1  pp  .'nra  n :(? ,  cfe  4r    ^.^^  pledon . 

btoi^i  lad  laskea,  lemccru'l  neck 
aacj  cbics,  lu^^iDaiit  hair,  jJttnc- 
tk^c  hint?,  co-nf^rtxbfe  f«t.  V«u 
Can  fenr>ve  wrin'^lt^^.  line*,  pim* 
pkit   bljtcltNjc.i'isK    ^tfrrjiitlurn    wc- 

Sii'?  fi  ill    musclM  -all    thmuEh    folbwrirjE  cur  simple 
irtid'Tm,    Thouianl?  U.^ve  ■hne  "in    NnrlruK^,  imrt  w.isie 
of  tifoe.  rto  bid  etrwn'i'?  nuiH     riuicit  n^ulbs      S^rif!  br 
IntCit  free   bo^itfet   cofitiifhiaTT      tnany  beniity  MnTs  nnd 
sQ  aboit  Ih^  ^^fflIirle^F^ll   ./ork     jiccnmplifihH  by  Tbt 
aR%GE   MltO'?ED  CULTirRE  COURSE 
D«pt.  l^     424   Sftuth  Mkhi^fifi   Ave  ,  Chlcsjo,  111. 


Bees  for  Profit 

Make  big  money  with  little  work  Small 
expense  to  start.  Beesfindown  ood.  Honey 
brings  good  prices.  We  buy  all  you  can 
spare.    Bees  are  easily  kept  and  cared  for 


The  Root  Way 


Onr  ipecial  hives  eivs  winter 
andsammerproteotlon.  We've 
made    oomplete    line  of   Bee- 


m 


keepers'  supplies  for  SO  years. 

Tell   us  your  ocoupation  and 

jfhether  you  keep   bees   now. 

This  helps  ui  help  jrou.    Bandsome  free 

booklet,  ^'Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit,'* 

evoked  with  beekeeping  Information.  Write 
r  it  today. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
406  Main  Street  Medina,  Ohio 

sr 


THIS  NOVA^TONK 
TALKINQ  MACHINK 

Wt  MrtnewwfloM*.  wifnuhil  parte. 


lilve  srtet  Hoe 

■ndtheBMettMleyaan.  GoBraatMd. 
■Mocdiftae.  Ofimtoiar.  Addraa. 

0.  f.  Ca,  kc  411-QmifflK  ffe. 


The  Flower  of  Cheer 

(Continued  from  f  age  196) 
Here's  to  the  Pilgrim  Mothers, 
Fathers,  and  all  Sie  others  — 
Sisters  and  little  Brothers  — 

In  dajrs  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
Here's  to  the  fires  they  lighted. 
By  their  good  cheer  invited, 
Many  the  lands  united 

Smce  the  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
To-day,  all  brightly  burning 
Toward  them  a  world  is  turning, 
Let's  help  to  keep  those  fires  a-blaze! 
We  may  be  like  the  Pilgrims 

Who  but  did  their  best, 
We  may  be  like  the  Pilgrims 
If  we  do  our  best. 
If  we  do  our  best. 
If  we  do  our  best. 
Here's  to  the  Pilgrim  Mothers, 
Fathers,  and  all  the  others  — 
Sisters  and  little  Brothers  — 
In  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

If  desired  at  any  time  to  give  another  Play 
or  Pageant  in  celebration  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  parts  of  the  three  little  Plays, 
"The  Fairy  Cakes,"  "The  Pilgrims  in  Hol- 
land," and  "The  Flower  of  Cheer,"  may  be 
combined  in  any  pleasing  manner. 


oxTzi.a*xs 
WORD,  NUMBER  and 
SENTENCE  BUILDERS 

SAME  PRICE.  3  TO  5  CENTS 
Samples  Free 
T.  CURTIS  CO.,      123  2l8t  St.,  Toledo,  0. 


GO  TO  EUROPE  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

Organizers  of  small  parties  wanted.    Univer- 
sity Tours,  Box  M426,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


EARN  $1,200  A  YEAR  IN  SPARE  TIME 

Writing  one  moving  picture  phy  a  week.  Demand 
Oreater  Ihan  Supply.  You  can  write  them.  We 
show  you  how.  Send  for  free  booklet,  valuable  infor- 
mation and  special  prize  offer.  CHICAQO  PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIQHT  COLLEGE,  Box378Y.2l,  Chicago. 


Our  Country 

We  give  thy  natal  day  to  hope, 
O  Country  of  our  love  and  prayer  I 

Thy  way  is  down  no  fatal  slope, 
But  up  to  freer  sun  and  air. 

Tried  as  by  furnace-fires,  and  yet 
By  God's  grace  only  stronger  made, 

In  future  tasks  before  thee  set 
Thou  shalt  not  lack  the  old-time  aid. 

The  fathers  sleep,  but  men  remain 
As  wise,  as  true,  and  brave  as  they; 

Why  count  the  loss  and  not  the  gain? 
The  best  is  what  we  have  to-day. 

Whate'er  of  folly,  shame,  or  crime, 
Within  thy  mighty  bounds  tranj4>ires. 

With  speed  defying  si>ace  and  time, 
Comes  to  us  on  the  accusing  wires; 

While  of  thy  wealth  of  noble  deeds, 
Thy  homes  of  peace,  thy  votes  unsold. 

Thy  love  that  pleads  for  human  needs. 
The  wrong  redressed,  but  half  is  toUil 

Yet  if,  on  daily  scandals  fed. 

We  seem  at  times  to  doubt  thy  worth. 
We  know  thee  still,  when  all  is  said, 

The  best  and  dearest ^pot  on  earth. 

Well  have  thy  later  years  made  good 
Thy  brave-said  word  a  centiuy  back. 

Thy  pledge  of  human  brotherhood. 
The  equal  claim  of  white  and  black. 

The  word  still  echoes  round  the  world. 

And  all  who  hear  it  turn  to  the^, 
And  read  upon  thy  flag  unfurled 

The  prophecies  of  destiny. 

Thy  great  world-lesson  all  shall  learn, 
The  nations  in  thy  school  shall  sit, 

Earth's  farthest  mountain- tops  shall  bum 
With  watch-fires  from  thy  own  upliii. 

Great  without  seeking  to  be  great 
By  fraud  gr  conquest,  rich  in  gold, 

But  richer  in  the  large  estate 
Of  virtue  which  thy  children  hold. 

O  Land  of  lands!  to  thee  we  give 

Our  prayers,  our  hopes,  our  service  frvc; 

For  thee  thy  sons  shall  nobly  live. 
And  at  thy  need  shall  die  for  thee! 

— /.  G,  WhiUier 


EDUCATION  SV^^'^i,  X 120  BoyistonSt.,  Boston,  Mass. 

•'AS   NECESSARY  TO    A    TEACHER  AS   A    MEDICAL  JOURNAL    TO    A    PHYSICIAN." 


HIAWATHA 

Set  of  Blackboard  Stencils 

These  stencils  are  an  indispensable  aid  to  teach- 
ers, enabling  you  to  place  on  the  blackboard  for 
the  instruction  of  your  pupils  large  pictures  illus- 
trating Hiawatha.  It  requires  no  skill  in  drawing 
to  prepuce  a  picture  from  one  of  these  stencils  and 
the  same  stencil  can  be  used  a  great  many  times 
before  wearing  out. 

In  using,  you  merely  place  the  stencil  against 
the  blackboard  and  rub  your  ordinary  blackboard  eraser  over  it,  and  the  outline  appears  on 
the  blackboard  so  you  can  readily  and  easily  fill  in  the  lines  as  much  heavier  as  you  wish. 
Set  of  Eltfht  Stencils,  7d  cents  postpaid 
Wigwam  18  x  24  inches  Red  Deer  18  x  24  inches 

Hiawatha  in  Cradle  18  x  24  inches  Hiawatha  18  by  24  inches 


Mumehaha  18  x  24  inches 
Forest  Scene  24  x  36  inches 
Address  nearest  office 

EDUCATIONAL 

50  Bromfleld  St  IS  E.  17th  St. 

Boston  New  York 


Nokomis  18  x  24  inches 
Hiawatha  Fishing  24  x  36  inches 

PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

3757  Prairie  Ave.  /^^  717  Market  SI. 

SO  ^. .  (^  n  ,  San  Francisco 


uiyiLiz"u  Oy 
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Bradley's  Straight-Line  Picture 
Cut-Outs 

Combining  Paper  Cutting,  Coloring  and  Con- 
struction Busy  Work 

Boy  Blue,  Simple  Simon,  Jack  and  Jill,  Alice  of 
"Wonderland"  fame  bad  her  friends,  The  Gryphon, 
The  Dodo  and  other  cluiracters  beloved  by  children  — 
all  with  movable  arms,  legs  and  heads  —  are  made 
from  these  Cut-Outs. 

Six  Different  Sets 
No.  8212.     Fairy  Tale 
No.  8213.     The  Family 
No.  8214.     Alice  in  Wonderland 
No.  8215.     Mother  Goose 
No.  8216.     Toyland. 
No.  8300.     Playtime  Circus 

Twelve  Cut-Outs  to  a  Set. 

Price,  each  set,  $0.25;   Postage,  $0.06. 

When  ordering,  state  series  wanted. 

Biadley's  Phonetic  Desk  Card 

8291.    Designed    for    review    work    in    phonetics. 

The  teacher  can  determine  at  a  glance  the  individual 

chfld's  knowledge  of  phonetics  by  noting  the  results 

of  his  efforts  to  make  complete  words  on  this  card. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.20;  mailing  weight,  7  oz 

Economo  Word  Builder  No.  1 

8271.  A  new,  large  type  word  builder.  Printed 
CO  high-grade  tag  stock.  Extra  strong  box  to  with- 
stand the  constant  handling  and  hard  usage  to  which 
the  "builder"  box  is  subjected.  Contains  an  extra 
bq;e  quantity  of  tablets. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.20;  mailing  weight,  7  oz. 

Embeco  Sentence  Builder 

8011.  A  selection  of  words  for  expression  sentence 
building,  printed  on  heavy  manila  tablets,  in  large 
type,  with  each  word  duplicated  in  medial  script  on 
the  reverse  side.  When  properly  put  together  the 
words  form  the  first  basal  story  in  Book  I,  "Progressive 
Road  in  Reading." 

Price,  per  box,  $0.15;  mailing  weight,  6  oz. 


Poster  Patterns 

By  Lula  Maud  Chance 

8210.  This  poster  work  provides  interesting  occu- 
pation lessons  through  which  the  child's  mind  is 
receiving  information  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
hand  and  eye  are  being  trained.  The  posters  are 
designed  to  illustrate  the  subject-matter  of  Chance's 
"Little  Folks  in  Many  Lands,"  and  by  their  use  the 
child  becomes  familiar  with  children  of  many  race 
types  and  develops  an  interest  in  people  of  other 
countries.  Eight  plates,  sixe  9  x  12,  in  artistic  port- 
folio. 

Price,  per  set,  $0.35;  mailing  weight,  8  oz. 

Embeco  Perception  Cards  for  Number 

8290.  Made  in  the  form  of  dominoes.  Strong 
manila  cards  size  6^  x  10  inches;  domino  dots  printed 
in  dark  green  ink,  one  inch  in  diameter.  Twenty- 
four  cards,  containing  all  number  combinations  from 
1  to  10.    In  a  durable  box. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.60;  mailing  weight,  lib.  3oz 

Economo  Numbr/  Builder  No.  1 

8281.  Printed  on  heavy  nianila  tag  stock,  with  large 
nimierals  in  bold  type.  It  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  nimierals  from  1  to  10  and  supply  of  mathematical 
denominations.  Strong  box.  An  exceptionally  fine 
builder.      Price,  per  box,  $0.20;  mailing  weight,  7  oz. 

Bradley's  Number  Work  for  Beginners 

8265.  A  unique  number  matching  device  including 
a  card  on  the  edge  of  which  square  notches  are  cut, 
the  sections  between  the  notches  bearing  answers  to 
problems  printed  on  small  tablets,  which  fit  into 
the  notched  squares.  By  reversing  the  card,  the 
Dupil  has  the  answer  to  each  problem. 

All  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division 
and  factoring  combinations  from  one  to  ten,  are 
provided  for.    Put  up  in  a  durable  box. 

Price,  $0.20;   mailing  weight,  5  oz. 


The  Bradley  Catalogue  contains  144  pages  of  vital   interest  to  every  teacher.    A  post 

card  request  will  place  a  copy  on  your  desk. 


The  Victrola  do^  not  fbt^^ 

the  country  schools  I 


•^A  nird  school 
without  a  Victrola  is 
an  educarioTul  rragedy-" 
-Dr.  Alben  E.  Wimhip 


I 


:; 


Vi 


The  Victrola  as  an  active  factor  in 

National andState  Drives  for  Rural  Betterment 

has  carried  our  message  of  altruistic  educational  service  to  the  small  communities 
of  the  Great  Lake  shores,  the  prairies  of  the  Central  West,  and  the  mountain 
keeps  of  the  West. 

Fifty  per  cent*  of  the  children  of  America  arc  in  rural  schools*  Until 
the  Victor  broadened  its  great  constructive  service  to  reach  the  rural  communities, 
as  well  as  the  cities,  music  was  rarely  taught  and  seldom  heard  by  children  of  the 
country  districts-  As  a  part  of  this  sincere  desire  to  bring  the  advantages  and 
the  culture  of  the  cities  to  the  small  schools  of  the  country,  the  Victor  presents 
a  new  revised  edition  of 

"The  Victrola  in  Rutal  Schook" 

This  booklet,  profusely  illustrated,  contains  a  store  of  musical  information,  biogra- 
phies, and  model  lessons  for  teaching  the  broader  use  of  music.  It  deals  with  many 
choice  Victor  Records  which  fumish  material  for  School  Marching,  Calisdienics,  Folk 
Dances,  Singing  Games,  Writing  Exercises,  Rote  Songs,  Folk  Songs,  Art  Songs,  Ballads, 
Duets,  Opera  Selections,  Teaching  Exercises,  Ear  Training,  Nature  Study,  Community 
Singing,  Violin,  'CcEo,  Rutc,  Harp,  Xylophone,  Bells,  Band,  Orchestra,    Stories,   and 

English  Literature. 

Obtain  a  copy  of  thi$  valuable  booklet 
FREE  from  any  Victor  dealer;  or  a  copy 
will  be  sent  upon  applicadan  to  the 


Victrola  VI 

in  mahogany  or  oak.     A  desira- 

^e  and  inexpensive  in$cni£ncnt 

for  Rural  SchooU 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
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MLESMEN! 

The  real  money  maker — ihe  sensation  of  the  day, 
and  a  luxury  witKin  reach  of  all,  is  our 

__jFRICTION  SHOWER 

BATH- SHAMPOO  SBT 

"i 


It 


Becker,  an  Illinois  salesman,  makes  as  high  as  $60  adav; 
Rush  of  Okla.,  $24;  Strand  of  Wash.,  |32;  Prince  of 

Tenn..  $2L  Best  dirt%^t-to-€onsiimer  proposition  df  the  day!  And 
this  ia  only  one  of  a  hundred  big  sellers  in  our  line.  Oijr  auto 
cleaning  set  also  going  like  wildfire  now.  But  write  for  details 
and  tell  us  w^hat  tCi'ritory  you  want. 

We  can  also  use  afeiu  crew  and  dMrictmaiiagef^s. 

NORTH  RIDGE  BRUSH  C 


AH 


248  FREE  PORT.  ILL.U5A 


A  Charming  Vacation  Companion 

THE  FAMOUS  TEMPOINT  PEN 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION  SPECIAL  OFFER 

If  your  subscription  is  due,  y«u  will  find  a  renewal  blank  within  the  pages 
of  THIS  issue  of  your  magazine.  If  vour  subscription  is  paid  ahead,  you  may 
take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  by  remitting  a  year's  subscription,  upon 
receipt  of  which  your  subscription  will  be  credited  one  year  from  the  date  of 
exfnration. 

This  is  an  exceptional  offer  which  we  can  make  to  our  subscribers  only  because 
we  have  been  able  to  secure  a  limited  supply  of  these  famous  "Tempoint"  Pens. 


One  year  renewal  subscription  to 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION    .    $2.00 
Famous  Tempoint  Pen     .    .      2.50 

$4.50 


Send  us  only  $3.50 


You  want  a  fountain  pen  that  is  scientifically  constructed  to  give  constant  and 
perfect  action.  The  Tempoint  pen  has  the  comb  feed  which  insures  a  steady 
flow  of  ink.    UK  Solid  Gold  Pen. 

Alway?  ready  for  use,  as  the  airtight  chamber  in  the  cap  always  keeps  the 
point  moist.  The  Tempoint  is  a  Selp  Filler,  with  the  lever  oUt  of  sight  until 
needed,  then  Instantly  Ready. 

The  pen  is  beautifully  made.    Regular  price  is  $2.50. 

THE  TEN-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Take  your  Tempoint  and  put  it  to  every  Writing  test .  If  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
you  aren't  delighted,  return  Tcmjxjint  and  we  wi)l  send  you  back  the  full  amount 
you  paid  foi  it.  That's  an  offer  we  couldn't  afford  to  make  if  we  weren't  mighty 
sure  that  the  Tempoint  is  100%  perfect. 


Special  "Tempoint  Offer''  Renewal  Blank 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION  COMPANY 

Enclosed  you  will  find  %  for  my  renewal  subscription  of  PRIMARY 

EDUCATION  and  Tempoint  Pen  with  the  undersUnding  that  if  I  am  not 
absolutely  satisfied,  I  may  return  the  Pen  within  ten  days  after  its  receipt  by  me, 
and  have  my  m^nty  returned. 

JTcma ■ 


Apple  Sauce 

It  came  to  pass  one  autumn  day 
Some  very  well  known  fruits 

Disturbed  the  peaceful  orchard  way, 
With  discord  and  disputes. 

The  foremost  orator  aiHrmed 

With  scornful  glance  around: 
*  I  am  the  champion  of  the  age. 
Behold,  I  weigh  a  pound!" 

.Vnd  one  in  shining  red  and  gold 

Declared  with  haughty  air, 
'  I  am  the  beauty  of  the  year. 

The  fairest  of  the  F?ir." 

And  some  for  favors  fine  and  sweet 

Contended  for  the  prize, 
While  many  bravely  stood  their  ground 

For' jellies  and  for  pies. 

The  master  of  the  orchard  came 
And  checked  them  in  a  trice. 
'Cease  idle  boasts,"  was  his  command. 
"The  market  sets  your  price." 

—  M.E.  X.  Tlatheu^ay 


Miles  Standish's  First  Proclama- 
tion 

'*  Ho,  Rose! "  quoth  the  stout  Miles  Standish, 
As  he  stood  on  the  Mayflower's  deck, 
.•Vnd  gazed  on  the  sandy  coast-line 
That  loomed  as  a  misty  speck 

On  the  edge  of  the  distant  ofTmg  — 

"See!  yonder  we  have  in  view 
Bartholomew  Gosnold's  'headlands.' 
'Twas  in  sixteen  hundred  and  two 

"That  the  Concord  of  Dartmouth  anchored 
Just  there  where  the  beach  is  broad, 
.And  the  merry  old  captain  named  it  — 
Half  swamped  by  the  fish  —  Cape  Cod. 

**.\nd  so  as  his  mighty  *  headlands' 
Are  scarcely  a  league  away. 
What  say  >ou  to  landing,  sweetheart, 
And  having  a  washing-day? "     .      .     . 

So  the  matrons  aboard  the  Mayfloivcr 

Made  ready  with  eapcr  hand 
To  drop  from  their  desks  their  baskets 

As  soon  as  the  prow  touched  land, 

.Vnd  there  did  the  Pilgrim  mothers, 
"On  a  Monday,"  the  record  says. 

Ordain  for  their  new-found  England 
The  first  of  her  washing-days. 

.Vnd  there  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
With  matchlock  and  axe  well  slung. 

Keep  guard  o'er  the  smoking  kettles 
That  propt  on  the  crotches  hung     .     .    . 

''  Do  the  thing  that  \,\  next,"  saith  the  proverb 
And  a  nobler  shall  yet  succeed: 
'Tis  the  moti\e  exalts  the  action; 
'Tis  the  doing,  and  not  the  deed; 

For  the  earliest  act  of  the  heroes 
Whose  fame  has  a  world-wide  sway 

Was  —  to  fashion  a  crane  for  a  kettle, 
And  order  a  washing-day 
—  Margaret  Junkin  Preston  in  Boston  Herald 


mh^ 


Teachers  Preferred 

Managers  and  solicitors  for  Bufton  's  Uni- 
VKRSAL  Cyclop.euia.  Ciivc  age,  experience, 
qualifications.  Big  opportunity  to  right  party. 
Teachers  preferred.  Blfton  Book  Company, 
Kansas  Ciiy,  Mo. 


OTTZt.a*IS 
WORD,  INUMBGR  and 
SENTENCE  BUILDERS 

SAME  PRICE.  3  TO  S  CENTS 
Samples  Fr«» 
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Change  in  price  of  the 

Bird  Pictures  in  Colors 

MAY   1,    1920.    the   price  of   the    BIRD 
PICTURES  IN  COLORS  wOl  be 
Three  Cents  Each  for  15  or  more. 

Until  May  1,  you  can  buy  these  at 
Two  CenU  Each  for  15  or  more. 

Order  Now  for  Spring  Bird  Study. 

Also  Animals,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Minerals,  etc.,  in 
natural  colors. 

Send  50  cenU  for  picturdp  of  25  common  birds 
and  a  very  brief  description  of  each. 


ores 


Reprodnctions  of  the 

World's  Great  Paintings 

One  Cent  Sixe.    3x3H-    For  30  or  more. 

Two  Cent  Size.    5)^x8.    For  15  or  more. 

Ten  Cent  Size.    10x12.    For  5  or  more. 

2250  subjects  In  ths  Two  Cent  SUs. 

Ssnd  50  cents  for  25  choice  Art  Subjects,  each  5Hx8.    No 
two  alike. 


Catalogue  of  die  Perry  Pictures 

Our  NEW  1920  CATALOGUE  of  64  pages,  1600 
miniature  illustrations,  54  pictures  each  about  2x2^. 
AQ  for  15  cenU. 

[Please  do  not  send  for  the  Catalogue  without  send- 
ing the  15  cents,  in  coin  or  stamps.] 

In  every  home  or  schoolroom  this  Catalogue  is 
worth  much  more  than  its  cost. 


Sir  Galahad        W^i 


\Jhk  beautiful  picture,   below,  about 
lai26,withno  whit«  margin,  for  $1.50.] 


Buy  Large  Pictures  fer  Framing  NOW.    The 

price  of  these  will  be  advanced  later.  NOW  they 
cost  only  One  Dollar  Each  for  two  or  more,  or  $1.25 
for  a  single  pictiure.  Size  22x28,  including  the  white 
margin. 

[See  February  advertisement  in  this  paper]  Sir  Galahad — The 
Mill —  The  Shepherdess  — "Can't  You  Talk?"  are  all  beautiful 
subjects.  

The  Tercentenary  of  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

1620—1920 

What  better  chance  to  teach  history  stories  than  during  this  year?    Use  the 
Perry  Pictures  in  teaching  the  stonr  of  the  Pilgrims. 

SiSK*ri2SSj4"^1»to'w'r^^^^^  EachSWxa. 

lEither  of  these  three  pictures  on  paper  22x28.  for  $1.25.    Any  two  for  $2.00. 


Sbeep-Spnog  Mamt 


Christ  and  the  Doctors      Brfmatm 


Spring 


Ccni 


Three  Members  of  a  Temperance  Sodety 


The  Perry  Pictures  Company, 


Box  If  Maiden,  Massachusetts 


^^The  children  ought  to  bless  the  spirit  that  prompted  the  getting  up  of  such  books'' 

SCHOOL  CLASSICS 

BIGHT      GENTS     EACH,     POSTPAID -SEVENTY -FIVE     CENTS      PER     DOZEN 
Your  Pupils    Soon    Tire   of   a   Book    Constantly  In  Hand 

To  read  well  one  must  read  widdy.  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  thanfin  the  school- 
room. Long  before  the  basic  reader  is  finished  many  other  simple  books  should  be  read.  A 
book  constantly  in  hand  soon  loses  interest,  while  another,  with  practically  the  same 
vocabulary,  brings  fresh  ideas  and  is  vigorously  attacked  by  the  busy  inquisitive  little  minds. 

Get  a  supply.    The  cost  is  slight.    Bright  and  interesting,  every  one. 


FIRST  GRADE 

8.   iEsop's  Fables.    Past  L 

Edited  by  Masa  L.  Psatt. 

Laige  type.  Blackboard  words.  Fox  and 
the  Lion,  Foz  and  the  Grapes,  Cock-a-Doodle 
lod  the  Piece  of  Gold,  Wolf  and  Goat,  The 
Lily  Gtanhoppers,  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane, 
Kid  and  Wolf,  Fox  and  Crow,  The  Stag  at 
the  Lake.     Qlustrations. 

3.    Ssat^s  Fables.    Part  IL 

The  Hawk  and  the  Nightingale,  Snake's 
Eggs,  Foz  and  Crab,  The  Ant  and  Dove, 
Dog  and  Ks  Shadow,  Cat  and  the  Birds, 
Foz  in  the  Well,  the  Foz  and  Stork,  and  other 
cfaapten. 

73.  TwL  Story  07  the  Buds.  Nature 
SCodes.    Autobiographical.    lUastmted. 

74.  What  Annie  Saw. 
Stories  from  Nature. 

77.    Flower  Friends.    Part  I. 
PWasant,   instructive   talks,  with   ethical 
value,  about  some  of  our  flower  friends, 
niustiated. 


SECOND  GRADE 

7.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  — Jack-o' 
Lanterns  —  and  Old  Oak  Tree's 
Christmas  Dream.    Illustrated 

8.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 
Capitally  told  with  some  variations  that 

hold  children  deeply  intent.    Shistrated. 

75.  Buds,  Roots  and  Stems' 

A  Nature  Reader  that  yields  in  simple  form 
much  curious  information  about  buds,  steins 
and  roots.    Illustrated. 

76.  Some  Bird  Friends. 

78.  Flower  Friends.    Part  H. 

79.  Flower  Friends.    Part  m. 
Illustrated.    Both  78  and  79  continue  the 

stories  of  Our  Flower  Friends  bmm  so  attrac- 
tively in  No.  77,  Part  I,  of  the  First  Grade. 

87.    Legends  op  the  Spring-time 
Two  fine  folk  stories,  adapted  cleverly  to  the 


Second  Grade.    They  are  Sleepmg  Beauty, 
and  Siegfried  and  Bnmhilde. 

185.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  I. 

186.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  H. 

187.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  HI. 

188.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  IV. 

These  four  parts  relate  in  a  form  so  sim- 
plified as  to  catch  the  interest  and  the  under' 
standing  of  all  second  grade  pupils. 

Each  number  fully  illustrated. 

189.  Children  op  History.    I. 

Story  of  the  Life  of  Washington,  Franklin. 
Fulton,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  EU  Whitney,  all  told 
in  fireside  language,  simple  and  familiar. 

190.  Children  op  History,    n. 
Portraits.    Story  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Audu- 
bon, Webster,  Emerson,  Bryant,  in  the  style 
made  so  enjoyable  to  children  by  Miss  Chase. 

196.    Legends  op  the  Spring-time.    H. 
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PRIMARY    TRAINING 

estalozzi-Froebel  T<acher>  C»llega 
ine  22—  SUMMER    SCHOOL  — Aug.  1. 

CoUege  and  Dormitory  overlook  Lake  Michigan 
D«partin«nts-I.  Klnd«rg*«*t«n,  II.  Primary. 
I.  Playground.  Stroitf  Faculty-Flna  Equlp- 
ent— Central  Location— Accrad  I  ted. 

Address  Rafistrar 
9s  B,  616-22  So.  Michigan  Boulavard,  Chicago 


A  WOMAN'S  WORTH  TO  A  COMMUNITY  IS 

DETERMINED  BY  THE  SERVICE 

SHE    RENDERS    IT. 

The  School  for  Nurses  of  Hahnemann  Hospital  of 
Chicago  offers  young  women  splendid  opportunities 
to  be  of  real  service. 

Address:  Nellie  Crissy,  R.N.,  Supt.  of  Nurses, 
2814  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


TRAININB  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

THE  GRACE   HOSPITAL  —  DETROIT 

Three-year  course.  Eight-hour  day.  Re^tered  by  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Theoretical  and  practical  class  work 
throughout.  Modem  nurses'  home;  includes  summer 
vacation  home  for  nurses.  Minimum  entrance  require* 
ment,  two  years*  High  School  work  or  its  equivalent. 
For  free  catalog,  address  Suparintandant  of  Nursas, 
Box  20,  Tha  Graca  Hospital,  John  R.  Straat 
and  Willis  Avanua,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


National  Kindergarten 

and 

Elementary   College 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 

June  21  to  August  13 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Courses,  undergraduate  and 
advanced.    Credit  applied  toward  diploma.    Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Demonstration  School  for  children,  using  Problem- 
Project  method.    Observation  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
grades  in  Chicago  public  and  private  schools.    Lectures  upon 
Present  Day  Problems  in  Community  Living  by  prominent 
Chicago   educators  and  social   workers.      Special  courses  in 
EstabUshed  1886  as  the  Chicago  Kindei^arten  CoUegc,    nature  study  and  gardening,  in  folk  dancing,  festivals  and 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  President.    It  is  one  of  the  oldest    pageants,  children*s   literature  and  the  art  of  story  telling, 
and  largest  Training  Schools  for  teachers  of  children.  playgroimd    methods    with    observation    in    Chicago's    noted 

municipal  playgrounds. 
Four  Dormitories  on  College  grounds,  seventeen  minutes'  ride  from  center  of  city.    Chicago  offers  many 
recreations  to  summer  students  —  parks,  bathing  beaches,  tennis  and  golf,  theatre,  concerts  and  opera. 
For  illustrated  bulletin,  address: 

BOX  302,  2944  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Summer  School 


VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 


Founded  1873  by  Hmry  B.  Brotini  f 

THE  Summer  School  of  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity will  open  June  1, 1920,  and  will 
continue  twelve  weeks.  An  exceptional 
opportunity  is  offered  the  teacher  or  pros- 
pective teacher  to  combine  the  summer 
vacation  with  study  at  a  most  reasonable  ex- 
pense. Duringthesummersessiontherewill 
be  beginning,  intermediate  and  advanced 
courses  offered  in  the  following  departments: 

Preparatory.  High  School,  Arts  and 
Science$J£aucation,  Home  Economics, 
Music,  Fine  Arts,  Public  Speaking, 
Commerce,  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
and  Pharmacy,   Physical  Education. 

The  expenses  are  the  lowest.  Tuition  $20.00  for  the 
term  of  twelve  weeks;  board  $48.00  for  the  term,  and 
rooms  $10.00  to  $15.00  for  the  term. 

BtJUUn  gitfing  complete  information  concerning 
couriM,  ate,  wiUhe  maiUd  free,  Addren 

HENRY  KINSEY  BROWN,  President 
Valparaiso,  Indiana 


Physical   Education 


For  Women 


Established   1903 

6  WEEKS  SUMMER 

SESSION 

June   28— Aug.  7 


Normal  courses  in  all  branches 
of  physical  education  imder  well 
known  and  experienced  teachers. 
Games,  gymnastics,  athletics,  danc- 
ing as  well  as  theory  classes. 

DANCING  —  Madeline  Burtner 
'^'^^jJS^wJ^'*'''''  HazUtt  will  be  here   during   the 

entire  session  giving  all  the  new 
work  in  Interpretative,  Classic,  ^Esthetic,  Folk  and 
Nature  dancing;  also  Baby  Studies  in  dancing. 

Two  year  normal  course  open  in  September.  Sunri- 
mer  Camp  in  MICHIGAN— June  5-July  3. 

SCHOOL  IS  ACCREDITED  BY  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  AND 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

For   catalogs  of  siunmer  and  winter   work   address 
Registrar: 

CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

430  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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LYCEUM  ARTS  CONSERVATORY 

aNCORPORATED) 

ELIAS  DAY,  Director 

"Definite  Preparation  for  a  Definite  Work" 
A  supenor  faculty,  teaching  every  branch 
of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 
June  28— August  I 

Six  weeks 

Write  for  detailed  information  and  free 
catalog. 

Address  REGISTRAR, 

Dipt  P.,  600-610  Lyon  &  Healy  BIdfl.,  Chictoo 


SUMMER     SCHOOL 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

Six  weeks  course  -  •  June  29  to  August  7 

Courses  ofiFered  supply  the  demand  for 
latest  methods  in  gymnastics  and  games. 
Drills.  New  material  in  Dance,  Festival 
and  Pageantry.  Experienced  teachers. 
Certificate  granted.  Accredited  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  and  by  the 
State  Examining  Board.  Attractive  dor- 
mitory.   For  free  catalog,  address: 

Columbia  Normal  School  of  Physk:al  Education 
Dept.  N.  J358  S.Mkbigan  Boulevard,  Chk:ago 


Women   Teachers^! 
For  Summer  WorkK 


WANTED 


WouM  You  Like  to  Travel  All  Summer  Long— with  a  salary  Q 

to  start  and  all  railway  fare  paid?  o 

PoritiaaiwmbefmadintlMordOTappUeatiowara  noeived,  wiUi  prafeiwMeto  tti^  A 

lioM  who  em  ttvt  MrliMt  and  work  looswt.     Giw  aga,  eduoition  and  experienoe  In  your  flnt  latter.  \ 


railway  fare  paid?  O 

One  of  the  country's  old  and  well  established  business  houses,  with  a  v 

aatkm  wid«  ors«niatioii.  win  have  openinss  for  at  least  twenty  women  teachers  this  Spring  and    1' 
Summer.    Work  is  of  a  school  nature  and  offers  sood  business  training.    Tliese  positionflare 
tnoorregalai  eslee  organization  and  are  paying 

$150  to  $400  a  Month 

d,  with  prtfareiiee  to  thoaa  of  hisheat  qoaUfles- 
»,  edoeation  and  experianoa  In  your  Otat  latter. 

Addre»I)ciitP,F.LC0BIPT0NftC0.,58LWasIiiiigtoBSt,C^  X 


Wanteds   Mej^Sn^jVomer^^ 


For  Interesting  Vacation  Work 

A  genuine  opportunity  to  travel,  earn  good  money  and  render  good 
service  to  your  fellow  teachers  can  be  brought  about  by  the  sale  of 

Public  School  Methods — New  Edition 

A  Subatantlal  Guarantee  Offered 

If  you  are  unable  to  travel,  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  represent  this 
indispensable  professional  help  at  your  county  institute  and  among  your  teacher 
friends. 

Write  for  our  Free  Brochure  which  taila  what  vour  teacher 
frienda  end  auperlntendente  ere  doing  in  thia  worlc. 

SCHOOL  METHODS  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  lO,  104So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


CHICAGO    KINDERGARTEN    INSTITUTE 

ACCREDITED 

SUMMER    SCHOOL,    1920 

RKQISTRATION,  JUNE  28 
SPECIALIZES  IN  PRE-KINDEROARTEN.   KINDEROARTEN  AND  ELEMENTARY  TRAINING. 

UBi^aeCounr.ooodc'^odlqrezpertB.  XTnlimUad  demand  f6r«n>«Ti«needt*Mhen.  Ideal  rMidentiA^  location  and  ■urroundinKg  for 
aKunerio  Chicago.  Why  DotprrpareyoanelftobeasuperrlforaDdoominaodtbe  maximum  salary?  8c  nd  fori  11  uvtrated  catalog. 

REGISTRAR  DEPT.  K.  70I  RUSH  STREET  CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS     TRAINING 
SCHOOL    FOR     NURSES 

PoMidetf  18M 
Offers  a  broad  course  of  theory  and  practice  to 
women  interested  in  the  nursing  profesaioa  and 
allied  forms  of  public  service. 

Theoretical  instruction  extended  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  curriculum  for  Schoob  of  Nursing. 

Practical  experience  in  Cook  County  Hospital, 
2400  beds,  under  supervision. 

Special  opMrtanities  offered  tothoM 
who  qualify  in  Srd  year,  either  in 
Cook  Oounty  Boepital  or  by  affiliation. 

Aceredlted  by  the  IlUnoii  State  Depaitmeut  of  Seglttra. 
tion  and  Education. 

£ktkahok  RBQiTiBsnRTSi  Fhyileal  fitB6M I  a  Righ 
School  education  or  Its  educational  atinlTalent;  minimum 
age,  SO  years.    For  fVuther  inlbrmation,  addre« 

lUiBoU  Trainind  School  For  Narsos 
M9  $.  HoiMrt  St.  B«x'*r  Chkao^  IVlMlt 


Physical  Education 
For  Women 

Summer  Camp  Sesston 
July  5— Auffiist  18 

If  you  are  seeking  an  op- 
portunity for  prof  ess  joneil 
advanrement  and  n  vnca- 
tion  in  the  great  autdcMara 
uoder  Girl  ^out  leoaler^ 
shrp,conie  toTHE  l.'^LAND. 
Gull  Lake, Mich,— the  Lake 
of  clear  waters,  aunshkie 
and  aaady  ihore. 

Accredited  Girl  Scout 
School  for  Captains;  certifi- 
cate given  at  successful 
completion  of  courses  in 
Playground,  Public  School  Methods,  Dancing, 
Canoeing.  Swimming,  etc. 

Aesthetic  and  folk  dancing  under  Miss 
Louise  Bay]  is,  one  of  the  three  Chalif  gold 
medal  holders. 

Limitad  Resiatration.    Address 

C.  Ward  Cramptoo,  M.  D.,  Dean 

Bos  PN  BatUo  Croak,  Michigan 

Batik  Creek  Noraal  Sckoal  of  Plfiiesl  EdKaliaa 


ART 

SCHOOL 

ART  INSTITUTE 
O  F    C  H I CAG  O 

SUMMER 
SESSION 

JUNE   28  TO 
SEPTEMBER  I7 

ALL  ART  COURSES 
INCLUDING 
OUT'OF'DOOR  WORK 

For  THustraxed  Catalogue  address 

Registrar,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Art  School  Dept  82 

Michigan  Ave.  at  Adams  St. 

Chicago 


Teachers  wanted  to  represent  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  at  Summer  Schools  and 
Summer  Institutes  in  western  states*  You  should  embrace  this  opportunity  to  earn 
extra  money  during:  iracation.     Address  PRIMARY  EDUCATION^  Chica^o^  UL  ^^ 


Google 


RHYME  AND  STORY  READERS 

By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell 

THE  RHYME  AND  STORY  PRIMER 

'^Story-approach"  method,  with  emphasis  on  phras- 
ing. Mother  Goose  vocabulary.  AH  pictures  in 
colors.    Price,  42  cents. 

RHYME  AND  STORY  HRST  READER 

"Story-approach"  method.  Emphasis  on  phrasing. 
Profusely  illustrated  in  color.    Price,  48  cents. 

WIDE  AWAKE  JONIOR:  Ad  Easy  Priimr 

Really  the  easiest  primer — and  the  largest.    Care- 
fully graded.    All  pictures  in  color.    Vocabulary,  200 
words.    Price,  40  cents. 
The  new  book  in  the  series  of.  Wide- A  wake  Readers. 

For  Grade    I:  CHERRY  TREE  CHILDREN.  52  cenU 

BQY  BLUE  AND  Hl$  FR I  ENDS,  60  cents 

For  Grade  H:  THE  OUTDOOR  BOOK,  SOcenU 

STORIES  FROM  A  MOUSEHOLE  (1918).  70 cents 
BUNNY  RABBIT'S  DIARY,  60  cenU 

For  Grade  III:  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS,  60c. 
PLAY  AWHILE:  A  DRAMATIC  READER,  70c. 
MERRY  ANIMAL  TALES.  67  cenU. 
IN  THE  GREEN  FIELDS  (1919).  68  cents 

LiniE,  BROWN  ft  COMPANY 

S4  ilACON  STREET.  MSTVN  m  ID.  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAttO 


"CRAYOLA" 

Gold  Medal  Crayons 


An  incentive  to  more  <ivork; 
An  aid  to  better  work^ 

In  the  hands  of  scholars,  "CRAYOLA" 
ofiFers  a  line  of  24  different  colors  in  clean, 
convenient,  ready-to-use  form.  No  mixii^ 
required;  no  danger  of  runnmg. 

The  colors  are  permanent  and  as  brilliant 
as  those  in  the  finest  oil-tube  colors.  They 
can  be  overworked  to  produce  any  desired 
effect,  from  the  delicacy  of  water  colors  and 
pastels  to  the  heavy,  pasty  oil  tones. 

For  best  results,  make  sure  you  get  genuine 
"CRAYOLA"  Gold  Medal  Crayon. 

Send  for  interesting  brochure,  "What  the  average 
teacher  may  accomplish  in  Blackboard  Drawing." 

BINNEY   &   SMITH   COMPANY 

81-83  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 


//  Worries  of  the  Class  Room 

have  brou^t  on  nenrous  exfaaustioii, 
digeetiye  dmord^n  and  that  tired  fee- 
ing, keep  a  bottle  of 

Horsford's 
Acid    Phosphate 

on  your  deik.  A  teaspoon! ul  in  a  sUus  of  watev 
b  both  refniliinf  and  immediately  benefloial. 
It  aaiisU  in  a  pleaMnt  and  readily  aiwimilated 
form  to  repair  the  waste  which  the  nervous  sy»- 
tern  has  suffered.  A  q)lendid  non-alooboUo  tooio. 

SoU  by  DruggiMtB 

Rumford  Chemleal  Works.  ProvldeneSt  R.  !• 

G-48   fr-18 


Now  Published  in  a  Three  Book  Edition 

HAMILTON'S 
ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

Lower  Qrades         Middle  Qrades         Higher  Grades 


There  has  never  been  a  series  of  arithmetics  more 
closely  linked  with  the  pupil's  life,  and  more  helpful 
in  preparing  him  for  his  work  after  he  leaves  sdKX)L 

Among  other  things  these  books 

Appeal  to' pupils'  interests  through  Number  Games. 

Make  the  Shortest  Methods  the  natural  methods. 

Provide  abundant  Oral  Drills  which  give  the  pupil 
facility,  skill  and  proficiency. 

Furnish  numerous  Drills  for  Accuracy  and  Speed 
which  give  the  kind  of  training  employers  demand. 

Present  Socialized  Recitations  which  develop  respon- 
sibility and  resourcefulness. 

Group  together  problems  on  common  subjects,  thus 
making  for  consecutive  thinking,  sustaining  inter- 
est, supplying  useful  information,  etc. 

//  You  Wish  to  See  for  Yourself  haw  v>eU 
Hamilton*  s  Essentials  of  Arithmetic, 
either  in  S  or  i  Books,  do  these  things, 
send  for  our  special   circular  No,   1809 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York      Cincinnati      Chk^ago      Boston     AtlanU 


REMITTANCES 
Chedtt,  dimfts  and  BMocar 


onkn   tbonld    bi 


psyibk  to  the 
the     Primezy 


Older  of 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
When  eendfaic  new  addieH, 
ahnut  be  mie  to  five  the 
old  addRM  to  w&h  the 
paper  bee  beoi  sent.  This 
b  finportant,  aa jroor  m 
alone  fa  notanflkientt  ._ 
to  diacontiniie  the  copy  fo- 
big  to  yoor  old  addxeea. 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION 


Volnme  XXVIII 


Connight,  1020,  l^  Primanr  Educatioo  Co.    Published  Monthly,  September 
to  June  bdnahre.   Entered  at  Boston  Poet  Office  aa  Second  uaas  Matter. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 
Sqbecriptiea  Priee.  $2j00  per  year.      Singte  Copies,  Twenty-Fhre  cents 
Canadian  Poetage,  3Sc  per  year  eztim      Foreign  Poetage,  40c  per  year  eztim 

Boeton,  Masa.   fiO  BromiMd  Street 
New  York    18  B.  17th  Street  ChkagoJU.,    2487  Pialiie  Ave. 
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SAMPLE  COPIES 
The  increaaed  coel  olno- 
doction  compels  as  toemm* 
inate  the  giving  of  CUR- 
RENT iseues  aa  sample 
copies.  A  back  nnmber 
wjU  be  sent  free  as  sample. 
Weaimtohavi  PRIMARY 
EDUCATION  printed  and 
in  the  mafla  about  the  15th 
of  the  month  PRECED- 
INGpnbUoatioo.  Walton- 
til  the  fiist  of  the  month  be. 
fore  writing  about  the.  nan- 
receipt  of  your  i 
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PRIMARY    EDUCATION -Not  "What  does  H  cost?"  bat  "Does  U  pay  me?' 


The  Need  of  the  Hour 


Henry  Baxter  Parker 


The  need  of  the  hour  calls  all  who  cherish  American 
ideals  to^help  create  in  the  rising  generation  of  voters  a 
still  greater  vision  of  True  Citizenship.  Since  coming  out 
of  the  army  hospital  I  feel  that  to  help  save  the  world  from 
autocracy  means  to  providp  more  education  for  all,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  to  make  some  available  to  all.  I  hope 
by  the  fall  of  next  year  to  take 
up  teaching  again  full  time, 
but  can't  sit  idly  by  in  these 
critical  hours  without  suggest- 
ing how  the  emergency  may, 
in  a  degree,  be  met  The 
salary  question  is  up  to  the 
public;  it's  up  to  American 
educators  to  see  to  it  that 
every  bit  of  available  teaching 
power  is  put  into  use  so  that 
the  thousands  of  children  now 
without  teachers  may  be  taught 
The  public  will  be  more  apt  to 
oo-operate  when  it  sees  all 
children  receiving  education. 


Open  Schools  in  Summer 

In  the  emergency  I  suggest 
keeping  schools  open  during  the 
sununer.  The  following  rea- 
sons are  culled  from  Captain 
F.  M,  Hammitt's  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Schod  Board 
Journal  for  May,  1919,  entitled 
"The  An  Year  School  in  Ma- 
son  City": 

The  school  year  is  divided 
into   four  quarters,  of  twelve 

weeks  each  —  A,  B  and  C  classes,  with  promotion  each 
quarter  —  twelve  grades. 

«  His  reasons  for  favoring  this  arrangement: 

1     Not  good  business  to  allow  a  million-dollar  investment 
to  be  kfle,  or  unproductive,  for  three  months. 
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2  No  emplo)rment  for  children  in  business  or  at  home. 

3  The  system  would  put  the  p)oor]Jahead  faster. 

4  Wages  of  high  school  graduates  higher  than 
grammar  school  graduates;  therefore,  better  economic 
conditions  for  the  masses. 

^jfBy2J[running  the  school 
the  year  aroimd  the  students 
working  their  way  through 
can  choose  the  three  months 
in  which  they  can  find  the 
most  lucrative  employment 


6  Qioice  of  seasons  is  more 
economical  and  democratic. 

7  The  forgetting  during  the 
three  months  is  prevented. 

Undergraduates  as 
Teachers 

In  addition  I  suggest  that  in- 
asmuch as  there  are  thousands 
of  untrained  people  teaching 
(in  many  cases  even  without 
high  school  training),  college 
and  even  some  high  school 
under-graduates  be  allowed  to 
take  a  hand  at  Americanizing, 
i. «.,  educating,  our  youth  dur- 
ing i,the  simimer  at  least 
College  students  would  thus 
vitalize  their  college  work, 
and  more  would  enter^the  pro- 
fession, [at  least  for  this  period 
of  great  need.  Many  regular  teachers  wish  to  attend 
summer  courses  and  would  welcome  this  interchange. 
These  are  the  fruits  of  my  own  practical  experience,  given 
gladly  that  educatton  may  be  made^avaOable  to  more 
potential  dtizens,  because  I  believe  democratic  education 
is  the  saviour  of  republics  and  of  the  whole  worlds 

uiyiiizuu  uy  ^^^TJ 
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The  Power  of  the  Project 

Emma  B.  Grant 

Head  of  the  Training  Dq;>artment,  SUte  Nonnal  School,  Bemidji,  Minn. 


InlDr.  CharlcslMcMurry's  new  book,  "Teaching  by  Projects," 
be  wyt,  "The  term  project  belongs  in  one  sense  to  the  language 
of  business  —  or  of  plans  and  schemes  in  active  life.  It  is  an  echo 
from  a  noisy  world,  an  intrusion  upon  the  quiet  of  the  school, 
Ukt  a  sharp  train  whistle  or  a  noisy  street  wagon.  But  our 
drowsy  school  work  may  need  this  influx  of  noise  and  disturbance 
from  without  At  any  rate  the  school  is  being  brought  into  sharp 
contact  with  real  life."  On  another  page  he  states,  "At  the  present 
moment  we  need  to  be  jolted  out  of  our  conventional,  formal  school 
phrases  and  to  find  terms  better  adapted  to  the  educational  needs  and 
mces  of  the  hour.  The  term  project  is  a  newcomer  among  educational 
phrases.  It  seems  to  suggest,  not  the  school  but  the  shop,  not  the 
text-book  but  the  busv  mart,  the  industrial  life,  the  unhallowed  things 
of  the  schemer  and  the  i)romoter.  Perhaps  this  is  its  merit,  that  it 
forces  attention  upon  tmngs  that  have  come  to  importance  in  life, 
things  which  need  to  break  over  the  threshold  into  the  school.  The 
project  idea  suits  our  present  needs  because  it  tosses  aside  our  con- 
ventional abstractions  and  sets  up  a  larger  practical  unit  of  knowledge 
as  the  basis  of  study.  The  school  is  absorbing  into  itself  as  fast  as  it 
can  the  big  things  of  life,  the  schemes  that  men  and  women  are  chiefly 
concerned  about,  and  these  are  becoming  our  school  topics." 

The  true  project  method  of  teaching  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est forces  at  work  to-day  to  develop  democracy  and  combat 
Bolshevism,  in  the  United  States.  The  use  of  the  word 
"true"  is  necessary  because  there  are  a  niunber  of  faUacies 
abroad  in  the  land  which  need  correction  or  the  power  of  the 
project  work  is  weakened. 

One  fallacy  which  always  arises  when  a  new  word 
enters  the  teaching  vocabulary  is,  that  it  will  become 
such  a  catch-phrase  that  its  real  meaning  is  lost.  Witness 
the  rise  and  fall  of  such  terms  as  "definite  aim,"  "object 
teachmg,"  "interest  as  related  to  will,"  "the  appreciative 
mass,"  "correlation,"  "abstracts,  concrete,"  "efficiency," 
and  a  host  of  others.  Just  now  almost  every  new  device 
is  labeled  "  project."  In  the  current  educational  magazines 
you  wiU  see  such  labels  as  "A  Sand-table  Project,"  "A 
Dairy  Project,"  "South  America — a  CJeography  Project." 
and  even  Uie  teaching  of  a  new  song  was  called  "A  Music 
Project."  (If  this  article  were  named  "The  Power  of 
Teaching,"  or  any  older  word,  you  perhaps  would  not  read 
it.)  Sometimes  these  activities  so  named,  are  projects, 
but  oftener  they  are  not,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  Dr. 
Kilpa trick  intends  in  his  pamphlet  on  "The  Project 
Method."  He  makes  a  strong  point  of  the  purpose,  too 
much  of  which  has  been  the  teacher's  purpose,  not  the 
pupil's.  Much  of  the  so-called  has  no  chance  for  its 
fruition,  is  not  a  project.  May  it  not  be  like  the  emotional 
state  which  James  warns  against,  where  emotions  are 
aroused  which  we  do  not  satisfy?  This  formal  education 
is  a  weakening  rather  than  a  strengthening  educative 
process.  Or  is  it  educative  at  all?  Is  it  not  deadening 
passivity?  So  test  your  projects  by  the  initiative,  by  the 
purpose,  and  see  if  there  are  a  series  of  acts  leading  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  More,  do  the  activities  "lead  on" 
to  further  knowledge,  or  must  the  teacher  constantly  prod 
and  assign  tasks?  Test  them  by  the  method  of  learning 
in  real  We  situations. 

Perhaps  a  greater  injustice  is  being  done  to  the  project 
idea  in  many  localities  where  it  is  being  attempted  by 
teachers  who  do  not  know  the  imderlying  principles. 
Their  "spirits  are  willing,"  but  their  intellectual  fields  are 
unprepared.  The  project  becomes  a  collection  of  hand- 
me^own,  ready-made  devices  suggested  by  an  enthusiastic 
supervisor.  Such  superficiality  discredits  the  project 
method  in  any  community.  How  may  teachers  understand 
these  principles  which  must  be  the  basis  of  all  project  work 
in  the  schoolroom?  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  attendance 
at  schools  where  the  project  method  k  taught  and  prac- 
ticed with  children.  Accompany  this  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  reading  on  tlie  topic,  and  an  open  mind.    In 


lieu  of  such  attendance,  any  body  of  teachers  can  systemati- 
cally read,  discuss  and  put  into  practice  the  project  method 
as  found  in  the  following  suggested  bibliography.  It  is  by 
no  means  complete,  but  it  does  claim  to  cover  the  basic 
principles,  leaving  the  teadier  to  find  in  many  other  books 
specific  needs  for  her  individual  projects.  Several  mistakes 
Imve  been  made  in  attempting  to  introduce  this  method 
in  city  systems  without  an  organization  of  teachers  to  study 
it  beforehand.  The  results  are  such  that  if  one  wbhes  the 
method  to  survive  in  that  community  it  will  be  made 
comptilsory  that  no  teacher  be  allowed  to  try  it  till  she  has 
studied  its  fundamental  principles,  rather  than  using  it 
after  three  visits  to  a  teacher  who  was  using  it.  The 
bibliography  is  submitted  with  the  idea  of  its  being  helpful 
to  teachers  who  have  not  yet  had  the  chance  to  attend  a 
school  and  see  the  project  method  in  its  experimental  stage. 

Among  many  people  who  have  omitted  the  preliminary 
study,  a  fallacy  exists  that  organization  of  subject  matter 
and  materials  is  unnecessary.  The  pendulum  swings  too 
far  from  the  cut-and-dried  method  of  doing  a  certain  thkg 
always  at  a  certain  time,  with  the  resultant  criticism  that 
time  is  wasted.  A  teacher  said  to  a  principal,  "Oh,  I  like 
the  project  idea;  it  is  such  a  *snap'  for  me.  I  do  not  have 
to  plan  my  work  now,  for  the  children  do  that  as  they 
work!"  Another  teacher  said,  "I  like  it  because  I  have  so 
much  more  time."  Now  the  project  method  requires  an 
absolute  tusiness-like  attitude  toward  subject  matter, 
materials  and  plans.  In  any  large  project,  a  vast  amount 
of  correlated  material  must  be  so  easy  of  access  that  it  will 
take  plenty  of  any  teacher's  time  just  to  be  her  own  filing 
clerk.  To  be  sure,  the  teacher's  plans  are  often  changed 
by  a  change  in  the  child's  purpose,  but  this,  too,  requires 
more,  not  less,  planning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  so  thac 
she  may  follow  several  avenues  of  activity  quickly. 

Yet  another  fallacy  exists  when  a  teacher  with  that 
dangerous  thing  called  "a  little  knowledge,"  construes  this 
method  into  meaning  license.  To  quote  Dr.  Kilpatrick 
again,  "Some,  in  reaction,  have  resorted  to  humoring 
childish  whims."  A  child  was  found  lying  on  his  stomach 
on  the  floor,  while  the  teacher  attemped  group  work,  od 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  Upon  being  asked  the  reason 
for  this  vestigial  position,  she  replied,  "You  see  in  this 
project  method  we  allow  pupils  to  follow  their  own  im- 
pulses!" Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  point  of 
view  which  declares  that  "whole-hearted,  purposeful 
activity  in  a  social  situation  as  the  typical  unit  of  school 
procedure  is  the  guarantee  of  the  utilization  of  the  child's 
native  capacities  now  frequently  wasted." 

Now  another  mbtake,  also  due  to  introducing  the  method 
with  too  little  forethought,  b  that  of  attempting  it  in  a 
one-grade  room  of  fifty  to  sixty  pupils,  with  screwed-down 
seats,  meagre  equipment,  materials  too  snuU  in  size,  and 
very  little  floor  space.  This  is  almost  physically  impossible 
ani  too  many  conscientious  teachers  have  been  discouraged 
by  being  asked  to  follow  the  project  plan,  but  without 
proper  equipment  or  assistance. 

There  are  a  number  of  objectors  —  many  of  them  truly 
conscientious  —  who  claim  that  too  little  is  accompli^ea 
in  the  three  R's  as  contrasted  with  the  old  regime.  True, 
these  people  often  have  closed  their  minds  to  dn3rthing 
different  from  the  way  they  have  been  trained,  but  many 
parents  wil'  hearken  eagerly  to  this  type  of  criticism  and  it 
must  be  met  if  the  project  methoa  is  to  grow  in  power  as  • 
it  should.  In  the  successful  project  method  plan,  more 
reading  is  done  than  in  any  formal  scheme.  Real  reading- 
is  not  a  process  of  calling  words,  or  being  expert  at  long: 
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lists  of  phonetic  symbols;  rather  it  has  to  do  with  emotion 
and  with  information,  with  the  getting  and  ^vin^  of  thought 
in  real  life  situations  with  familiarity  in  classic  lore,  and 
with  a  dedre  to  read  more  and  more.  Such  insane  remarks 
as  "I  see  a  girl "  "This  is  mamma,"  "Run,  squirrd,  run," 
"Does  the  squirrel  run?"  "He  runs,"  "WeU,  weU,  is  the 
boy  well?"  "The  boy  is  at  the  well,"  hardly  come  under 
the  thought-producing  term  of  reading.  Neither  is  it  al- 
ways a  virtue  to  declare, "  My  first  grade  dass  read  sixteen 
readers  last  year!"  The  quality  rather  than  the  quantity 
is  the  first  consideration.  How  can  we  prove  to  these 
objectors  that  the  three  R's  are  not  neglected?  Too  many 
teachers  of  the  project  method  are  keeping  no  record  of 
their  experiment  A  complete  daily  record,  using  the 
Columbia  University  blanks  or  others  equally  good,  and 
adding  to  it  any  facts  needed  for  a  record  of  the  three  R's, 
will  overcome  this  objection.  The  real  test  is  the  pupil's 
reading,  being  sure  that  this  reading  "leads  on"  to  more 
reading  activity  with  a  teacher  constantly  setting  the  time, 
the  lesson,  or  the  place.  Why  not  apply  the  standard 
reading  tests  and  rate  these  children  accordingly? 

In  some  situations  the  projdtt  method  is  not  as  powerful 
an  educative  force  as  it  might  be,  because  the  teacher  has 
tried  to  graft  it  on  to  a  mechanical  routine  program. 
In  "carrying  water  on  both  shoidders"  some  of  it  is  likely 
to  be  spilled. 

A  criticidsm  made  b  that  teachers  fail  to  check  ui> 
materials  and  that  the  pupils  are  not  taught  the  care  of 
the  materials.  In  the  project  plan,  materials  are  on  low 
shelves  or  tables  and  in  constant  and  quite  free  use.  Make 
it  a  personal  matter  as  an  apostle  of  the  democratic  idea 
of  the  project,  that  yo\ir  room  will  be  taken  care  of,  so, 
though  it  will  always  look  "worky,"  it  will  not  present  a 
ragged,  imtidy  appearance. 

We  have  looked  long  enough  at  the  negative  side  of  the 
project  method,  as  mistakes  have  been  made  in  working  it 
out.  Let  us  now  consider  the  real  side,  the  positive  side. 
What  is  the  power  of  the  project  method?  Is  it  far  reach- 
ing, extending  to  all  phases  of  citizenship,  or  is  it  local  and 
restricted  to  a  few  school  people  and  through  them  to  the 
kindergarten  or  primary  grades  alone?  Has  it  any  relation 
to  citizenship  in  a  democracy? 

Apart  from  politics  and  religion,  there  is  nothing  so 
difficult  to  change,  so  traditional,  as  education.  In  spite 
of  advances  in  industry,  science,  business  and  government, 
the  traditional  persists  so  strongly  in  the  schoolroom  practice 
that  the  project  method  seems  to  many  to  be  a  sweeping 
innovation.  It  is  not;  it  is  quite  the  method  of  learning 
found  in  life  outside  of  the  sdioolroom.  There  is  a  close 
relation  between  this  method  and  the  development  of 
democratic  ideals.  It  is  opposed  to  miUtarism,  Bokhevism, 
and  to  blind  obedience  to  dogmatic  authority. 

Do  you  recall  the  far-from-good-old-days  when  the 
teacher's  desk  stood  on  top  of  a  high  platform?  Can  you 
see  long  rows  of  screwed-down  seats  with  aislfes  sufficiently 
wide  to  discourage  whispering  or  the  help  of  a  neighbor? 
The  high  platform  symbolized  the  high  intellectual  position 
of  the  teacher  as  she  looked  down  and  poured  knowledge 
on,  over  and  into  the  helpless  subjects  below.  The  teacher 
rules  as  would  the  Kaiser,  not  permitting  differences  of 
opinioxi  or  action  from  those  prescribed  by  authority. 
'Diis  platform,  as  a  symbol,  put  the  teacher  so  far  above 
her  subjects  that  severe  penalties  were  placed  on  those 
who  disagreed  openly  or  expressed  any  opinion  foreign 
to  the  ruler.  In  life,  we  teach  that  altruism  is  a  virtue  and 
that  we  must  help  oiu:  neighbor.  But  in  this  traditional 
type  of  school,  it  was  a  crime  to  help  yo\ir  neighbor.  The 
seats  were  plaoed  far  enough  apart  to  discourage  the 
possibility.  Other  acts  were  crimes,  too.  For  example, 
it  was  a  crime  to  whisper,  to  move  about,  to  hammer,  to 
saw,  whistle,  paste,  use  clay,  use  paints  —  unless  the  royal 
scepter  was  put  forth,  or  dl  the  subjects  performed  these 
acts  at  the  same  time.    It  must  be  a  mass  formation, 


like  the  German  army,  to  please  the  ruler.  Good  children 
were  those  who  sat  with  feet  flat  on  the  floor,  backs  stiff, 
hands  folded  on  top  of  desks,  eyes  front,  and  who  especially 
sat  this  way  when  an  assigned  task  was  completed  before 
the  teacher  was  ready  to  look  at  it.  To  be  lUce  a  wooden 
statue,  doing  nothing,  was  a  virtue  that  often  the  bright 
and  clever  ones  did  not  attain.  It  made  one  think  of  the 
old  hymn,  "O,  to  be  nothing,  nothing!"  Truly  "perfect 
order  was  perfect  death"  in  such  rooms.  The  seats  were 
veritable  "scholastic  cells."  If,  perchance,  you  wished  to 
borrow  a  pencil  or  to  compare  yoiu:  progress  with  another 
pupil,  you  might  be  so  allowed,  if  you  raued  your  hand  and 
received  the  royal  permission.  But  to  do  this  without  fuU 
preUminary  permission  often  meant  that  the  offender  would 
remain  in  his  "cell"  after  school. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  picture  to  many  of 
you,  but  such  schoolrooms  still  exist  in  this  land  of  ours, 
even  after  a  war  has  been  fought  to  establish  democracy. 
But  this  is  hopeful:  we  do  keep  trying  for  better  things. 
A  transition  time  arrived,  when  we  kept  much  of  the  above 
plan,  but  removed  the  platform,  introduced  chairs,  occu- 
pation materials,  and  a  free  work  period. 

TTie  materials  are  still  kept  in  little  boxes,  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  dictation,  while  the  bead  stringing,  stick  laying, 
card  sewing,  or  seed  outlining  could  hardly  lay  claim  to 
developing  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 

The  free  work  period  was  often  a  time  when  materiab 
were  scattered  broadcast  and  not  picked  up  at  the  dose  of 
the  period.  Anybody  did  anything  anybody  chose,  but 
there  was  no  guiding  purpose,  no  "purposeful  act."  At 
the  close  of  the  period,  all  went  back  to  the  routine.  Even 
the  routine  was  better  than  certain  types  of  free  work 
periods  in  many  rooms.  It  was  as  if  some  German  subject 
escaped  across  the  border  and  for  a  few  brief  moments 
attended  a  Bolshevist  meeting,  only  to  be  brought  back 
again., 

Then  came  the  cry  for  a  sub-primary  group,  containing 
those  children  who  were  a  cross  between  a  good  old-fash- 
ioned kiniergarten  pupil  and  a  full-fledged  mechanical 
first  grader.  This  transition  served  a  good  purpose,  for 
it  awakened  both  kindergartners  and  primary  teachers 
to  the  need  of  changes.  We  then  heard  much  of  the  word 
"imification."  With  a  project  method  rightly  imderstood 
and  carried  out,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  above  transition 
words,  namely,  free  period,  sub-primary,  and  unification, 
will  be  dropped  from  our  vocabidary  and  practice? 

But  wherein  lies  the  ability  of  the  project  method  to 
develop  a  democratic  citizenry?  Some  one  has  said; 
"Without  education  democratic  government  becomes  a 
farce  or  a  tragedy."  Education  under  an  autocratic  ruler 
will  not  fimction  in  a  representative  form  of  government. 
Was  it  not  true  that  in  the  World  War  the  Germans  often 
retreated  in  frenzied  haste  when  a  leader  was  killed? 
Was  it  not  equally  true  that  our  American  boys  often  went 
over  the  top  at  the  call  of  a  private  soldier  when  their  leader 
was  killed?  Dr.  Kilpatrick  says  that "  the  teacher's  success 
—  it  we  believe  in  democracy  —  will  consist  in  gradually 
eliminating  himself  or  herself  from  the  success  of  the 
procedure."  ^ 

Does  your  schoolroom  have  to  be  watched  constantly  by 
you,  or  worse,  by  a  monitor?  Can  you  trust  your  pupils 
to  go  to  one  comer  of  your  room,  to  the  hall,  to  a  recitation 
or  shop  room,  and  there  teach  each  other  in  groups,  work  on 
a  doll  house,  write  invitations  to  a  party  —  do  aU  this  while 
you  conduct  a  reading  class  in  your  room?  Or  are  they  so 
unsodally  trained  that  they  need  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
law  upon  them  at  all  times?  Which  kind  of  training  makes 
the  better  citizen  who  later  may  be  your  banker,  your  town 
treasurer,  your  legislator,  your  custodian  of  taxpayer's 
funds? 

The  project  method  has  the  power  of  making  pupik 
"intellectually  critical."  They  do  not  ^xtotch  the  teacher's 
face  to  catch  her  approval  or  disapproval  before  being  sure  t 
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of  their  answers.  They  are  too  busy  with  their  own 
problem.  It  is  a  higher  plane  of  motive  to  which  they  have 
come,  namely,  an  interest  in  the  work  itself,  rather  than 
doing  it  for  personal  approval  of  the  teacher  —  or  even  the 
dass.  If  it  is  their  own  work,  it  must  stand  on  its  own 
merit  and  intelligent  criticism  is  invited.  A  pupil  was 
makmg  a  cupboard  for  a  large  doll  house  which  had  been 
constructed  with  the  Patty  Hill  floor  blocks.  He  stayed 
faithfully  at  the  work  bench  and  used  his  hammer,  saw, 
knife  and  nails,  but  in  the  end  each  shelf  was  crooked. 
At  last  he  said  to  a  boy  near  by,  "Can  you  make  this  shelf 
straight?"  The  boy  tried,  but  the  shelf  was  still  crooked 
so  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  teacher.  By  a  simple  showing 
of  the  need  for  a  ruler  measurement  on  either  side,  the  boy 
made  a  straight-shelf  cupboard.  No  teacher  was  critical 
for  him;  he  did  his  own  thinking  as  far  as  he  could.  Can 
poUticians,  I.  W.  W.  leaders,  false  prophets,  easily  influence 
the  citizen  who,  from  his  youth  up,  has  been  trained  to  do 
his  own  thinking,  backed  up  by  an  intelligently  critical 
attitude  toward  his  own  shortcomings? 

In  a  certain  type  of  project,  Dr.  Kilpatrick  names  four 
steps.  They  are,  "purposing,  planning,  executing  and 
judging."  So  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  project  requires  a 
high  variety  of  thinking  such  as  Dr.  Dewey  describes  in  his 
book,  "How  We  Think."  The  teacher, of  course,  needs  to 
think  through  the  difficulties  so  that  total  failure  may  be 
avoided  for  the  child.  But  most  of  all,  does  this  type  of 
thinking  require  initiative  and  activity. 

A  Hallowe'en  party  was  to  be  given  by  the  first  graders 
for  the  kindergarten  group.  The  purposing  and  planning 
steps  moved  rapidly,  but  in  the  executing  the  question  of 
mailing  invitations  brought  up  the  difficulty  of  not  knowing 
the  house  mmibers  of  3ie  guests.  Ways  were  suggested 
by  the  children  and  they  were  allowed  to  get  the  numbers 
according  to  their  various  plans.  Some  found  them  in 
telephone  books,  others  asked  older  members  of  the  guests' 
families,  while  some  went  to  the  house  and  copied  nimfibers. 
Now  the  teacher  had  these  numbers  in  her  record  book 
and  could  have  given  them  to  each  child  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
But  this  one  pomt  in  Uus  project  brought  out  more  mde- 
pendence  and  initiative  than  was  thought  possible  in  so 
simple  a  difficulty.  What  kind  of  citizens  do  you  prefer? 
Do  you  prefer  the  type  that  handle  an  emergency  or  a 
difficulty  by  their  own  initiative,  or  that  appeal  to  the 
nearest  ward  boss  for  an  understanding  of  principles  and 
candidates  for  a  coming  election,  simply  because  they  have 
never  been  trained  to  do  their  own  thinking? 

Examples  of  initiative  in  emergencies  may  be  multiplied, 
for  they  occur  in  the  project  plan  each  day.  A  group  of 
intermediate  children  needed  material  for  working  on  a 
large  play  house.  This  house  was  to  be  set  out-of-doors 
in  the  spring.  Committees  were  appointed  to  care  for 
materials,  to  buy  supplies,  and  to  secure  funds  to  pay  for 
them.  The  last  committee  faced  a  serious  shortage,  as 
the  teacher  had  found  it  necessary  to  advance  three  doUars 
for  paint  brush,  shellac  and  nails.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  put  the  question  before  an  open  meeting  und  let  the  class 
vote.  The  dedsion  was  a  pledge  to  earn  five  cents  a  week 
tod  put  it  in  a  fund  to  pay  the  teacher.  In  all  this  the 
teacher  suggested  nothing.  The  point  needs  to  be  stressed 
here,  however,  that  it  is  often  the  teacher's  right,  nay,  it 
is  what  she  is  hired  for,  to  suggest,  guide,  even  lead,  at 
times.  There  are  also  brief  intervals  where  she  must 
assmne  the  role  of  dictator.  Emergendes,  such  as  wars, 
bring  out  that  necessity.  Food  dictators  and  coal  adminis- 
trators are  not  unknown  to  the  American  people.  A 
teacher  must  not  be  a  chronic  dictator,  for  she  would  be 
as  harmful  to  a  schoolroom  as  a  Soviet  Ark  passenger  is  to 
our  body  politic 

An  arithmetic  game  was  suggested  by  a  teacher  where 
bo3rs  and  girls  kept  scores,  seeing  which  side  won  the  more 
points  in  a  series  of  games.  The  boys  lost  several  games 
because  one  boy  did  not  know  the  table  of  seven.    Two 


friends  volimteered  their  services  to  teadi  this  boy.  For 
one  week  this  was  done  and  it  was  good  teaching,  too  —  a 
real  purpose  was  there. 

The  roof  of  the  play  house  was  to  be  covered  with  as- 
bestos roofing-about  the  time  that  area  needed  to  be  taught, 
so  the  class  used  this  opportunity  to  figure  the  exact  amoimt 
needed,  and  when  the  arithmetics  were  opened,  the  new 
problem  of  area  was  partially  solved. 

Does  it  soimd  easy  for  the  teacher?  It  is  far  from  it: 
hours  of  planning  and  organization  of  subject  matter 
around  each  project  are  required,  as  well  as  an  assembling 
of  the  necessary  materials  to  make  it  complete.  In  a  new 
book  by  Parker,  "General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Ele- 
mentary School,"  Chapter  Five,  on  Organization  of  Subject 
Matter,  is  excellent  to  show  the  necessary  organizaticm 
in  a  successful  project  method. 

A  power  of  the  project  too  little  discussed,  is  the  benefit 
to  the  teacher.  It  is  rattier  recent  that  we  have  begun 
to  consider  her  at  all,  except  as  a  bit  of  machinery  to  be 
spent,  weary  and  worn  at  the  end  of  a  day.  The  woman 
teacher,  as  a  poorly  paid  public  servant,  was  not  supposed 
to  wear  as  good  doUies  arf  many  other  employed  women, 
to  ride  in  parlor  cars,  to  stay  at  the  best  hotels,  to  command 
a  room  with  a  bath,  to  require  the  services  of  a  manicurist 
or  hair  dresser;  in  short,  she  was  not  expected  to  live  as  a 
prosperous  business  woman  might.  She  was  too  "pore." 
In  her  new  era  of  better  salaries  she  will  have  more  cbance 
of  studying  education  as  a  creative  project.  Truly  it  wiQ 
be  the  child  of  her  bram,  and  its  growth  and  nurture  care- 
fully watched.  Dead  formalism  does  not  long  live  in  thie 
heart  and  brain  of  a  teacher  who  is  constantly  growing  and 
developing  new  projects  for  hersdf  and  her  pupils.  life 
becomes  not  only  a  game,  but  a  project  to  her,  and  soon 
she  files  away  much  valuable  data  and  from  it  becomes  more 
charitable,  sweet  and  human. 

The  project  method  does  not  need  to  be  argued  about 
or  pleaded  for.  For  those  who  see  it  in  the  light  and  hope  of 
creative  work,  rather  than  the  darkness  resulting  from  dead 
formalism,  it  becomes  a  new  gospel  of  democrat  and  a 
weapon  against  Bolshevism  for  future  generations. 
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English  in  the  Grades     VIII 


Rea  McCain 


Dictation  Lessons 


Needlfor  Dictation  Lessons 

In  composition  the  thought  is  stressc^d  all  the  time. 
"Bear  hard  upon  yoiu:  subject,"  says  a  book  of  advice  to 
adult  writers.  "What  is  it  you  are  trying  to  say?"  we 
ask  again  and  again  when  a  child  becomes  self-consdous 
and  hesitates  over  the  form.  Always  the  Uiought  is  kept 
m  the  foregroimd,  and  rightly  so.  Yet  some  place  and 
some  time  the  child  must  learn  the  rules  and  regulations 
by  which  expression  is  governed. 

He  must  learn  them  and  learn  them  thoroughly,  but  let 
this  work  be  done  by  itself,  not  sugar-  coated  and  passed  over 
as  something  else,  unless  both  types  of  lesson  become 
equally  hateful.  To  pretend  it  is  something  else  is  like 
the  plea  of  the  primary  teacher  who  keeps  callmg  a  sentence 
a  story  because,  she  says,  "children  love  stories  so." 
There  are  very  few  forms  of  mental  acti^ty  which  children 
cannot  enjoy  if  they  are  put  clearly  and  rapidly.  It  is 
not  doing  things  which  becomes  wearisome,  but  the  waiting 
for  something  to  do. 

The  French  children  are  among  the  best  trained  in  the 
world  when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  language,  and  they  have 
dictation  work  from  the  very  earliest  years.  Some  educa- 
tors tried  the  experiment  of  dictating  certain  English  para- 
graphs to  boys  in  French  schools.  The  form  was  more 
correct  than  when  the  same  selection  was  given  to  children 
of  the  same  age  in  America.  More,  when  the  experiment 
was  repeated  with  college  students  it  was  found  that  they, 
too,  were  inferior  to  the  little  foreigners. 

Their  training  in  writing  contains  much  dictation  work 
and  ea^riments  recently  made  in  our  own  schools  prove 
the  wisdom  of  this  course. 

Special  Advantages 

Dictation  work  possesses  several  points  of  advantage. 
The  child  is  freed  from  the  thought  of  subject  matter  and 
can  turn  all  his  energies  to  form  tmtil  the  points  under 
discussion  are  mastered.  Special  topics  can  be  stressed. 
If  the  class  has  been  studying  the  use  of  the  quotation  mark, 
the  example  chosen  can  be  such  as  to  employ  its  use  a  number 
of  times.  If  the  pupils  have  no  other  drill  than  that  given 
m  the  writing  of  themes,  they  may  have  no  occasion  to  use 
their  knowledge  for  a  nimiber  of  days.  It  is  immediate  and 
frequent  use  which  clinches  facts. 

The  ease  of  criticising  the  result  is  another  point  in  favor 
of  this  tjrpe  of  lesson.  The  skilled  teacher  dioiJd  be  able 
to  complete  the  survey  in  a  very  few  minutes  by  means  of 
class  and  self-criticism.  This  can  never  be  the  case  when 
the  material  under  discussion  is  not  identical. 

PrefMuration  for  Lesson 

The  preliminary  work  is  most  important.  The  material 
to  be  dictated  should  be  placed  before  the  children,  prefer- 
ably on  the  blackboard.  Then  let  the  teacher  go  over  every 
point  upon  which  drill  is  needed.  "Why  does  this  word 
begin  with  a  capital?"  "Why  is  a  period  used  here?" 
"Do  you  find  any  other  place  where  a  period  is  used  for  the 
same  reason?" 

Interest  is  easily  aroused.  The  children  know  they  will 
have  inunediate  use  for  all  the  facts  which  are  rim  over 
and  they  are  anxious  to  prove  they  know  them  all. 

Suitable  rules  are  not  difficult  to  find.  The  following 
topics  were  discussed  in  a  fourth  grade. 

Every  declarative  sentence  ends  with  a  period. 

Quotation  marks  are  placed  aroimd  the  exact  words  ot 
a  speaker. 

A  person's  name  begins  with  a  capital. 

The  name  of  a  people  begins  with  a  capital. 

When  asking  permission  use  "may." 

Every  mterrogative  sentence  ends  with  a  question  mark. 


Every  paragraph  should  be  indented. 

This  list  is  given  merely  to  show  the  material  that  is  used. 
It  is  not  in  any  sense  cemplete.  To  put  the  matter  briefly, 
every  rule  of^composition,  should  be  tested  in  dictation 
lessons. 

Method  of  Procedure  in  Lesson 

When  the  preliminary  drill  is  ended  the  teacher  should 
dictate  the  matter  to  the  children,  they  writing  it  sentence 
by  sentence.  Naturally,  in  the  first  grade  a  sentence,  and 
a  short  one  at  that,  is  all  the  children  can  manage.  In 
higher  grades  they  can  take  much  more,  a  little  story  (if 
given  a  sentence  at  a  time)  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  third 
grade  children.  When  tiiey  begin  to  write  consecutive 
sentences  to  dictation  it  is  best  to  tell  them  when  to  begin 
a  new  paragraph.  The  habit  of  placing  each  sentence  by 
itself  is  hard  to  break,  and  it  is  well  for  them  to  grow  usea 
to  the  sight  of  the  larger  unit  before  too  great  a  strain  is 
placed  upon  them  in  the  matter  of  deciding  where  the  break 
should  be  made. 

As  soon  as  the  writing  is  finished  the  correction  should 
be  made.  If  the  material  has  been  placed  upon  the  board 
the  ourtain  which  has  been  used  to  cover  it  can  be  withdrawn 
and  the  children  may  make  most  of  the  necessary  corrections 
themselves.  This  encourages  the  habit  of  self-criticism  and 
self-correction,  which  is  most  desirable.  Besides  this,  it 
gives  the  opportunity  to  say,  "Why  is  this  the  way  it  is  in 
the  story?"    The  reason  is  emphasized. 

It  may  seem  that  the  drill  given  immediately  before 
writing  would  tend  to  make  them  remember  the  location 
of  the  mark  rather  than  its  meaning.  In  theory  there 
might  be  this  danger.  Practically  I  have  never  seen  it 
happen.  The  placing  will  not  come  exactly  as  it  did  on 
the  board,  so  position  will  not  be  of  any  great  assistance^ 
What  if  the  child  does  remember  that  a  period  came  after 
a  certain  word?  Have  you  not  asked  why  it  is  there? 
The  reason  has  been  made  plain.  We  see  that  a  certain 
mark  occupies  a  particular  position  and  try  thereafter 
to  use  it  in  the  same  way. 

Material  Used 

It  is  better  that  all  the  selections  used  be  by  good  authors. 
We  can  manufactiure  examples  to  fit  almost  anything,  but 
we  want  our  pupils  to  feel  that  these  rules  are  not  abstrac- 
tions formed  for  the  annoyance  of  children  and  subject  to 
discard  when  they  reach  years  of  discretion.  Rather  they 
must  be  brought  to  feel  that  they  are  studying  the  con- 
ventions observed  by  all  educated  people,  that  they  may 
take  their  own  places  with  such  men  in  the  futiure  and  feel 
no  awkwardness  in  the  association. 

Possibilities  in  'The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb" 

One  day  a  wolf  found  a  lamb  drinking  at  a  brook.  The 
wolf  said,  "What  do  you  mean  by  making  the  water  muddy 
at  my  sprmg?" 

"Indeed,  sir,"  said  the  poor  frightened  lamb,  "I  did  not 
disturb  your  spring;  it  is  farther  up  the  stream,  and  the 
water  does  not  run  that  way." 

"  WeU,"  said  the  wolf,  "you  trampled  the  mud  up  m  my 
spring  last  year," 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  the  trembling  lamb.  "  I  was  not  bom 
last  year." 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  didn't  do  it,  your  father  or  mother  did." 

And  he  gobbled  the  poor  lamb  —  which  was  just  what  he 
had  intended  to  do  all  the  time.  —  jEsop 

All  but  two  of  the  rides  quoted  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
discussion  are  illustrated  m  this  story.  We  advocate  the 
use  of  such  material,  not  that  the  children  may  inddentalty* 
learn  more  stories,  but  that  they  may  realize  that  these 
rules  which  they  have  to  learn  are  a  part  of  what  they  know 
to  be  ordinary  expression.  /^^  ,^  ,^  ^1  ^ 
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Studies  in  Art  Appreciation    VII 

C.  Edward  Newell 

Supervisor  of  Art  and  Handwork,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Children  of  the  Shell  —  Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo 


Suggestive  Method  of  Study 

Do  you  think  the  children  in  this  picture  are  beautiful? 
Are  they  boys  or  girls?  Which  of  the  two  children  seems 
tojbe  the  older?  How  are  they  dressed?  What  is  the  boy 
who  kneels  doing?  From  what  is  he  drinking?  Who  is 
giving  him  a  drink?  What  is  the  boy  at  the  left  doing  to 
steady  the  shell?  Where  is  he  looking?  What  is  he  doing 
with  his  left  hand?  Why  does  one  boy  stoop  or  kneel? 
What  is  he  carrying  in  one  hand?  What  is  floating  from 
the  cross?  To  what  is  the  yoimger  boy  pointing?  Where 
s  the  lightest  part  of  the  pictiure?    Does  this  help  you  to 


The  Story  of  the  Picture 

This  beautiful  picture  shows  us  two  little  boys,  attractive, 
healthy  and  lovely.  The  one  standing  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Christ  Child  and  the  one  kneeling  represents  his 
cousin  John,  sometimes  called  St.  John. 

There  must  be  a  spring  of  water  near  by,  for  Jesua  b 
giving  St,  John  a  drink  out  of  a  shell.  What  a  good  cup 
the  shell  makes!  The  little  St  John  eagerly  holds  the  shell 
to  his  lips,  enjoying  the  refreshing  water,  for  he  is  evidently 
tired  and  thirsty.  You  see  how  he  is  kneeling  to  rest 
himself  while  drinking.    Over  his  shoulder  he  holds  a 


see  the  head  of  the  Christ  Child  more  readily?  How  many 
little  cherubs  or  angels  can  you  count?  Are  the  two  boys 
on  the  earth?  Where  are  the  cherubs?  How  are  they 
holding  their  littie  hands?  Can  you  see  them  as  clearly  as 
you  can  see  the  boys?  What  is  lying  on  the  ground? 
Does  the  lamb  look  comfortable?  Where  is  the  lamb 
looking? 

Why  do  you  think  the  picture  is  called  "Children  of  the 
Shell"?  Do  you  like  the  picture?  Why?  Do  you  know 
whom  these  Uttie  children  represent?  Do  you  remember 
a  time  when  you  were  tired  and  very,  very  thirsty?  How 
good  a  cool  drink  of  water  tasted!  Were  you  not  very 
grateful  to  the  one  who  gave  you  such  a  drink? 


light  cross  from  which  floats  a  scroll.  The  scroll  reads, 
"Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God."  Perhaps  you  will  remember 
having  seen  a  picture  called  the  "  Madonna  of  the  Chair." 
St.  John  also  appears  with  his  symbol  in  this  picture. 

The  lamb  looks  up  as  if  he  loved  the  boys  and  wanted 
to  have  a  part  in  all  they  did.  The  lamb,  as  a  symbol  of 
innocence,  is  the  natural  playmate  of  these  beautiful  boys. 
The  Christ  Child  is  often  called  the  Divine  Shepherd,  so  a 
lamb  is  often  painted  with  him. 

The  angels,  unseen  by  the  children,  have  come  down  from 
heavenand  are  watching  them, some  with  hands  clasped  asm 
prayer.  These  little  cherubs  rem.ind  us  of  how  tenderly  the 
Heavenly  Father  watches  over  and  cares  for  little  children. 
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MuriUo  wants  us  to  think  of  the  Christ  Child  and  St  John 
as  real  little  bo3rs  who  loved  to  be  out  of  doors  and  who  loved 
to  play  together  as  other  boys  do.  But  he  does  not  want 
us  to  forget  that  this  is  the  Christ  Child,  so  he  made  him 
much  more  beautiful  than  any  real  boy.  This  is  called 
"idealizing"  a  character.  A  story  with  two  meanings  is 
sometimes  called  an  "  allegory,"  sb  this  is  an  allegorical 
picture. 

When  an  artist  wants  us  to  think  more  of  Christ's  divine 
nature  than  of  His  human  nature,  he  paints  a  halo  or  ring 
of  light  aroimd  his  head.  There  is  no  ring  of  light  in  this 
picture.  MuriUo  wants  us  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  the  eternal  beauty  of  service,  together 
with  the  real  beauty  of  the  children.  "These  things  no 
creed  forbids  and  no  faith  omits." 

The  Story  of  the  Artist 

The  artist  who  pamted  '* Children  of  the  Shell"  was 
named  Murillo  (moorel'yo)  (1618-1682).  He  was  bom 
in  Seville,  Spain,  the  son  of  poor  parents,  who  died  when 
he  was  but  a  boy.  An  imde  then  became  his  guardian  and 
because  of  the  boy's  love  for  (hrawing,  the  imcle  apprenticed 
him  to  a  painter,  who  taught  Murillo  the  use  of  colors. 

A  public  weekly  market  was  held  in  Seville,  at  which 
food  stuffs  and  all  kinds  of  supplies  were  sold.  The  young 
Murillo  was  so  poor  that  he  was  forced  to  paint  very  bright 
colored  littJe  pictures  to  sell  at  the  public  market,  even 
painting  some  pictures  on  the  spot  at  any  customer's  order. 
He  did  not  enjoy  this  work,  but  was  obliged  to  earn  money 
to  support  himself.  In  course  of  time  and  by  walking  most 
of  the  way  over  the  mountains,  he  was  able  to  go  from 
Seville  to  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain.  Here  he  studied 
and  copied  pictures  at  the  Royal  Gallery  and  painted  many 
of  his  own.  He  lived  and  studied  under  the  care  of  a  very 
famous  Spanish  artist  by|the  name  of  Velasquez  (vft  l&s'keth). 
Soon  the  young  painter  retiurned  to  Seville  where  he  lived 
and  painted  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  "  Children  of  the  Shell " 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  beautiful  picture  of 
children  in  the  world.  The  original  oil  painting  is  in  the 
Prado  Gallery,  Madrid,  Spain. 


D  o  We  Teach  Letter 
Writing? 

A  yoimg  man  in  France  during  the  heaviest  of  the  fight- 
ing wrote  home  to  his  mother  somewhat  as  follows: 

Dear  Ma 

^  There  isn't  muchlto'say,  so  I  won't  write  often.    If  you  don't  hear 

you'll  know  I'm  all  right.    It's  awful  muddy.    Don't  worry. 

Jack 

f  This  was  an  extreme  case,  perhaps,  but  there  were 
countless  lads  in  France  who  were  not  able  to  send  home 
an  interesting,  graphic  letter  because  they  did  not  see  the 
significant  detaUs  of  the  life.  Some  boys  did  not  write  even 
as  much  as  Jack  because  they  had  nothmg  at  all  to  say. 
This  inability  to  express  their  feelings  on  paper  was  not 
wholly  due  to  the  censor,  though,  of  course,  the  fact  that 
^letters  were  to  be  read  by  a  third  person  had  some  effect 
in^checkmg  spontaneity.  The  reason  for  the  many  in- 
articulate boys  lies  back  in  the  schoolrooms  of  the  last 
decade.  We  who  were  teaching  these  lads  to  write  were 
teaching  them  to  spell  and  to  punctuate  (perhaps),  but  we 
were  not  teaching  them  to  express  themselves. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  been  guilty  of  giving  the 
children  a  letter  to  write  when  we  were  busy  in  getting  out 
a  report  that  was  due,  hoping  thereby  to  keep  them^  still, 
and  reasonably  busy,  \mtil  the  report  could  be  finished. 
I  wonder  if  we  have  not  rather  carelessly  handed  out  the 


paper  for  a  letter  to  be  written  when  we  had  laryngitisjand 
we  felt  imable  to  speak  a  word. 

Johnny  h^fpxi  a  letter  to  his  unde  in  Florida  as^foUows: 

Dear  Unde 

The  greatest  crop  of  the  United  States  is  com. 

and  then  went  on  with  a  fairly  good  essay  on  com  pro- 
duction, taken  mostly  from  the  geography  reader. 

That  letter,  though  perfect  in  English,  is  a  pitiful  failure 
as  a  letter. 

We  must  teach  Johnny  that  a  letter  is  news,  and  we  must 
try  to  develop  a  sense  of  what  is  news  in  the  mind  of  the 
person  to  whom  we  are  writing.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
show  Johnny  that  in  a  letter  to  Us  grandmother  an  account 
of  the  football  victory  of  his  team  would  not  be  of  interest, 
while  the  fact  that  old  Rover  had  died,  or  that  the  baby  had 
learned  to  tike  a  step,  would  be  of  great  interest  to  her. 
We  may  teach  the  dbildren  that  sometimes  the  weather 
may  be  news.  A  cold  wave  that  freezes  the  ponds  ajid  the 
water  pipes  is  of  interest  to  Aimt  May,  who  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Florida.  We  may  lead  the  children  to  see  how 
trivial  a  bit  of  household  news  is  of  interest  to  one  of  die 
family  who  is  far  away. 

We  have  spent  much  time  in  teaching  the  rules  of  pimctu- 
ation  of  a  quotation  within  a  quotation,  but  how  often  do 
any  of  us  use  that  form?  Would  not  a  little  of  that  time 
spent  in  studying  the  "Letters  of  Susan  Hale"  be  worth 
more  to  a  pupil  from  every  point  of  view? 

One  way  that  the  writer  has  foimd  helpful  in  teaching 
pupils  to  select  news  of  interest  to  their  friends  who  are 
ill,  is  this.  Whenever  a  pupil  in  my  room  is  ill,  for  more 
than  ten  consecutive  sessions,  the  entire  room  is  put  to 
work  writing  to  the  sick  child.  We  discuss  in  detail  those 
things  which  we  feel  are  of  interest  to  the  absent  pupiL 
We  decide  what  tfiings  are  not  quite  kind  to  mention. 
The  fact  that  Ralph  Snow  has  left  town  is  allowable  news. 
The  fact  that  the  sick  child  is  losing  new  work  which  he 
will  find  it  hard  to  make  up,  is  not  to  be  mentioned,  on  the 
groimd  that  he  might  fret  over  it  and  thus  be  ill  longer. 
Tliis  custom  of  sending  notes  from  the  class  is  always 
pleasing  to  mothers.  The  sick  child  is  amused  and  happy 
while  reading  the  letters,  the  mother  has  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  work  of  the  class  in  spelling,  punctuation  and 
writing,  and  to  compare  her  own  child's  ability  with  the 
others,  and  judge  fairly  of  the  ability  of  her  cnvn  boy. 
Even  the  nurses  m  a  dty  hospital  have  thanked  me  for 
sending  letters  to  a  littie  patient,  saying  that  they  them- 
selves were  greatly  entertamed  by  the  children's  notes. 

In  Flanders  Field  the  poppies  bloomed  for  all  to  see. 
The  white  crosses  shone  and  the  larks  flew  over  where 
many  men  were  lying.  Yet  only  one  saw  the  significaiicc 
of  these  familiar  things  and  wrote  a  poem  that  will  live. 
If  we  can  train  the  children  first  to  see  the  meanmg  in  the 
trivial  things,  if  we  can  teach  them  to  express  that  meaning 
in  an  mdividual  forcible  way,  we  shall  do  more  to  enrich 
their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  friends,  than  we  can 
do  in  any  amount  of  time  spent  on  routine  exerdses  in 
punctuation  and  rules  of  grammar. 

The  war  has  taught  us  many  things,  good  and  not  so 
good,  but  we  must  learn  from  it  the  necessity  of  making 
the  letters  of  the  children  vital,  meaningful  and  individual, 
so  that  they  may  not  fail  in  the  days  when  they  are  for  any 
reason  separated  from  their  homes  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  ones  who  wait  at  home. 


America's  HUtoric  Belk 

The  peal  of  eight  bronze  bells  which  hang  in  the  belfey  of  > 
the  Old  North  Church  in  Boston,  have  rung  for  every  ^ 
great  event  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.    The  bells 
were  cast  in  1744,  m  England,  and  are  now  the  only  ones 
of  their  kmd  in  this  country.    To  proclaim  the  recent  • 
simmg  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  they  rang  for  forty  minutes.j 
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A  Rainy  Day 

Annebelle  R,  Bucknam 

Three  little  raincoat  maids  are  we. 
Who  fear  not  the  wind  or  rain; 

We  just  stand  still,  and  laugh  with  glee 
At  the  winds  and  rain  again. 

Now  we  three  do  not  care  at  all, 
We  fear  not  the  wind  and  storm; 

The  winds  may  blow,  and  rain  may  fall, 
Yet  we  three  keep  dry  and  warm. 


Stories     for     Teachers 


«< 


Alle  McLoughlin 

Let's  Play  — 


Jj 


IF  you  are  a  very  sensible  person,  or  a  very  orderly 
one,  don't  waste  your  time  reading  this,  because  it 
is  the  tale  of  an  erratic  stone-pile  that  set  out  on 
a  career  of  adventiure  aided  and  abetted  by   two 
grown-ups  and  tempted  by  a  hundred  small  ones. 

It  started  out  to  be  an  ordinary  stone-pile  with  no 
particular  ambitions  and  no  great  futiure  before  it, 
and  it  expected  to  do  no  more  than  to  grow  up  into 
a  sturdy  foundation  for  some  modest  home  and  rear 
a  commonplace  family  like  the  other  nine  himdred 
and  ninety-nine  of  its  kin;  but  fate  has  a  way  of  giving 
a  kick  here  and  a  shove  there  to  even  a  stone-pile  until 
it  finds  itself  doing  things  it  never  dreamed  of  being  dlowed 
to  do  and  having  things  happen  to  it  that  it  never  m:iagined 
would  occur. 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  this  tale  might 
never  have  been  written  (and  not  many  reasons  why 
it  should),  for  if  this  load  of  rocks  had  chanced  to  belong 
to  some  one  other  than  a  woman  who  had  liked  boys  or 
had  been  dumped  anj'where  else  than  next  to  a  school 
full  of  boys,  or  if  the  principal  of  that  school  had  been 
anyone  else  than  one  who  understood  bo3rs,  this  stone-pile 
might  never  have  been  able  to  generate  all  the  happiness 
that  it  had  been  giving  out  for  the  months  before  vacation 
time  came.  But  it  was  bought  by  a  woman  who  had 
boys  of  her  own  and  piled  along  the  terrace  between  two 
big  friendly  maple  trees  next  door  to  the  First  Ward  Sdiool, 
and  in  that  school  abides  a  principal  who  is  endowed 
with  that  heaven-bom  gift  of  knowing  how  and  when 
to  let  bovs  alone  —  and  so  our  stone-pile  came  into 
its  own,  fulfilling  even  more  than  its  mission.  Hiat  is 
as  much  as  the  greatest  do. 
But  to  get  on    with|my  story: 
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One  day — one  of  the  few  balmy  days  of  earliest  spring — 
one  of  the  lads  of  this  school  leaned  idly  against  our  hero 
(or  is  it  heroine)  because  the  stones  were  warm  and  he 
felt  too  spring-fevery  to  think  of  an3rthing  else  to  do, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  of  idleness  he  loosened  some  of 
the  stones  nearest  him  in  the  center  of  the  pile;  then^ 
because  there  is  a  psychological  law  of  repetition  and 
least  resistance,  he  loosened  another  and  another  and 
foimd  by  piling  them  above  their  fellows  that  he  had 
made  a  cavity.  This  suggested  getting  into  it,  so  he 
worked  more  industriously  until  he  had  made  room  for 
part  of  himself  to  hide;  that  awoke  the  primitive  instinct 
of  the  cave  man  and  he  dug  deeper  with  the  idea  of  hiding 
away  and  startling  his  companions  when  they  passed 
along  the  sidewalk;  but  shortly  he  was  joined  by  others 
like  himself  and  as  they  pulled  and  haided,  their  circu- 
lation improved,  ideas  grew  apace  and  the  evolution  of 
civilization  was  spread  out  for  all  who  cared  to  read. 

"Let's  have  a  cave!"  tJiey  said  on  Monday,  diggings 
heaving,  with  grunts  and  ouches. 

"Let's  have  it  a  hut,"  they  decided  the  next  week 
as  their  evoluting  ancestors  had  decided  ages  ago.  More 
business  of  the  same  kind.  "Let's  have  more  than  one 
room, "  they  said,  compassing  another  age  in  a  few  years^ 
perspiring  and  removing  coats  and  sweaters. 

"Let's  have  a  regular  town,"  they  said,  again  keeping 
up  with  their  ambitions  while  the  foimdations  began 
to  widen  out  toward  the  road  and  on  and  on  toward  the 
next  comer. 

"Let's  make  it  into  a  Fort  I" 

And  the  evolution,  with  aU  its  irony,  was  complete,  and 
they  have  reached  the  twentieth  century. 

Well,  a  fort  it  was,  and  as  the  days  went  by  a  great  flag 
waved  from  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  marked  its 
beginnings;  from  the  highest  point  stuck  up  the  antennae 
of  the  wireless  with  its  opposite  end  carefully  tied  to  two 
dead  batteries  hidden  at  the  base  of  the  parapet,  where 
no  crafty  spy  might  hope  to  locate  them. 

Wireless  means  code,  you  know  (or  have  you  forgotten),, 
and  code  means  a  key  and  a  key  means  a  secret  chamber 
in  the  rocks  where  only  the  tmsted  few  may  delve;  and 
codes  and  keys  and  forts  mean  pass  words. 

What  do  you  think  they  chose? 

Why,  "Pershing,"  of  coiirse. 

Sorties,  dashing  charges,  brave  rescues,  bold  recon- 
noiterings,  over  the  top,  the  zero  hour,  sieges  when  ammuni- 
tion ran  so  low  that  bold  men  crawled  through  dark  passages 
and  by  devious  ways  through  untold  dangers  to  reach 
the  base  of  supplies  —  all  these  became  daily  occurrences. 

During  the  darkest  days  of  the  war,  when  the  enemies 
were  most  aggressive,  the  ammunition  disappeared  entirely, 
and  it  was  only  the  imderstanding  principal  who  oppor- 
timely  discarded  a  handful  of  waste  chalk  at  that  particular 
and  crucial  moment,  that  saved  the  fate  of  the  flag.  And 
that  recess  the  whole  works  became  a  mimition  factory 
and  powder  was  pounded  out  by  men  and  women  alike. 

Sometimes  there  would  be  a  lull  at  the  front  and  one 
or  more  of  the  Fochs  or  Haigs  would  have  a  grand  re- 
view or  call  his  corps  out  for  field  maneuver,  as  one  day 
when  there  rang  out  imder  the  high  windows  these  com- 
mands: 

"Shun! 

Pr'sent  arms! 

Reporter  arms! 

Sojer  arms!  " 

March!" 

And  a  sea  of  nine  broomstick  guns  started  off  across 
lots  in  aU  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  volunteer  army 
imderthe  leadership  of  a  field  marshaL 

Heroes  of  many  campaigns  as  the  decorations  on  their 
inflated  breasts  showed  to  all  who  understood  the  insignia 
of  the  Land  of  "Let's  play,"  To  others,  perhaps,  that 
pasteboard  disk  was  only  a  milk-bottle  stopper,  but  to 
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the  initiated  and  its  wearer  it  was  the  Legion  of  Honor; 
and  maybe  the  stupid  only  saw^  a  Black  Cat  hosiery  tag 
flapping  from  the  string  about  another's  neck,  but  that 
•was  b^use  such  a  one  does  not  know  how  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  looks;  that  flat  top  off  a  can  of  peanut 
butter  was  not  a  can  cover,  at  all;  it  was  an  American 
Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

"Left!  Right!  Left!  Right!"  they  advanced,  skirting 
all  the  dry  places,  but  everyone  splashing  through  all  the 
puddles. 

"Look  at  Coxey's  Army!"  derided  an  urchin  who  had 
to  go  with  the  family  laimdry. 

"Aw,  gVan  you  Chinaman!"  retaliated  one  from 
the  ranks,  giving  his  coup  ductal  with  neatness  and 
dispatch,  not  only  intimating  hk  own  emancipation  from 
such  slavery,  but  suggesting  that  the  poor  drudge  would 
later  have  to  turn  the  wringer. 

Bump  —  bimip  —  bump,  bimip,  bump  —  went  the  one 
lonesome  little  red  drum  up  to  the  walk  where  the  general- 
issimo made  a  sharp  turn  and  took  the  opportunity  to 
turn  quickly  to  see  if  anyone  had  insurrected,  for  the  com- 
mander was  a  little  Italian  and  his  heredity  reminded 
him  that  one  can  never  tell  when  a  revolution  may  be. 
brewing.  Sure  enough,  there  was  one  who  had  stepped 
out  of  line,  and  another  about  to  follow.  "Get  int'  line, 
you  fella!  "  he  yelled.  "Sojer  don't  stop  to  scratch  he 
neck." 

"  Taint  my  neck — it's  my  Tastic!"  retorted  the  revo- 
lutionist. 

"Shim!"   yowled   the  lusty   disciplinarian   and   order 
cnce  more  prevailed  as  he  glanced  along  his  line,  with 
men  from  many  lands:   Lrish,  French,  English,  Italian, 
Dutch,  Russian,  German  even. 
"What  army  is  this?^'  called  out  a  passer-by. 
"It's    the    League    of    Nations    International   Police 
Force,"  answered  another  man  who  had  been  watching 
them. 
"We  ain't  either,"  came  from  the  army. 
"It's  the  Bolsheviki,"  put  in  a  high  school  senior  who 
happened  along. 

"Freshie!  Freshie!"  was  the  stinging  comeback  from 
his  small  brother  in  the  ranks,  who  knew  where  to  touch 
with  most  effect. 

"Forward!  March!"  once  more  came  the  order,  the 
column  wheeled  into  line  with  a  few  shoves  and  punches 
from  the  teacher  of  tactics,  the  drum  started  up  its  single 
beat  with  the  army  still  incognito. 

They  reconnoitered   the   fort,  which   they  seemed   to 
recall,  aD  at  once,  sent  up  a  few  spies,  charged  and  with- 
out a  casualty  (unless  you  counted  the  loss  of  the  com- 
missary which  was  an  all  day  sucker  and  the  last  end 
of  a  banana  in  its  skin),  landed  once  more  inside  their 
old  redoubts.      The   man  on  the  sidewalk   must  have 
been  that  kind  of  a  boy  himself,  for  he  followed  the  army 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  their  stone-pile  and  asked,  start- 
ing down  the  line — "What's  your  name?    And  yoiirs? 
And  yours?"    Out  came  the  names  —  Irish  and  French, 
English,  Italian,  Russian,  Dutch,  even  German. 
"Are  you  the  League  of  Nations?"  he  asked  again. 
"Naw!"  they  told  him,  wishing  he  woidd  hurry  and 
let  them  go  on  with  their  play. 
"Are  you  the  Bolsheviki?"  laughing. 
"Naw!" 

"Well,  what  are  you?"  he  asked  again. 
They  gave  him  the  look  that  is  the  portion  passed  out 
to  all  feeble-minded,  as  they  said,  with  one  voice: 

"We're  'Mericans!"  and  then  sounded  the  bugle  for 
the  resumption  of  the  business  of  war. 

After  the  battles,  to  the  rescue  came  the  valiant  am- 
lance  corps,  with  its  stretcher  bearers  and  first  aid  doctors 
and  surgeons,  although  the  surgeons  were  usually  found 
only  at  the  base  hospital,  and  the  few  casualties  were 
re-ossembled  and  retrieved  to  the  impromptu  hospital 


so  recently  a  fort  and  a  munition  plant  This  base  hospital, 
in  turn,  was  the  scene  of  marvelous  operations  and  miracu- 
lous recoveries. 

Arms  were  amputated  and  grew  again  in  a  most  imcanny 
way.  Heads  and  legs  were  blown  off  in  the  morning 
and  were  functioning  normally  again  by  dinner  time. 
Generals  carried  away  on  stretchers  were  charging  the 
enemy  at  the  first  call  of  the  bugle  at  the  following  recess. 
It  was  done  in  the  most  modem,  sanitary  and  efficient 
way,  too,  with  offices,  wards,  heads  and  assistants,  all 
correctly  placed. 

And  then,  suddenly  —  why,  no  one  can  tell  —  the 
pile  was  deserted  by  the  opposing  armies,  by  the  surgeons 
and  nurses,  by  the  munition  makers;  and  the  girls  of 
the  school  appeared  looking  over  its  possibilities  and 
commencing  its  rehabilitation. 

The  metamorphosis  was  made  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  laying  down  a  paper  flour  sack  for  a  rug  at  the  main 
entrance,  and  inamediately  the  gore  disappeared,  the 
secret  chambers  became  kitchen  cabinets,  the  dead  batteries 
foimd  themselves  to  be  rolling  pins,  the  antennae  bent  itself 
over  obligingly  into  a  line  on  which  to  hang  the  family 
washing,  G.  H.  Q.  altered  to  the  laundry,  and  the  arsenal 
was  transformed  into  a  nursery.  But  the  flag  remained 
what  it  was. 

Teas,  dancing,  social  calls,  housecleaning,  disciplining 
of  refractory  dolls  and  amateiu:  schools,  shopping  and 
epidemics  of  the  "flu"  replaced  the  war-like  activities 
of  the  male  population,  and  peace  and  quiet  reigned.  »But 
at  noon  time  when  all  the  rest  had  gone,  one  little  fellow, 
like  somebody  of  old  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  or  maybe 
like  a  more  recent  temporary  conqueror  on  less  ancient 
ruins,  used  to  sit  on  the  stone-pile  and  viewing  the  place 
where  the  peaceful  arts  prevailed,  sighed  for  the  days 
of  militarism.  For,  like  this  recent  temporary  cofu^deror, 
suggested  previously,  it  was  he-  who  had  loosehed'the 
first  stone  on  that  day  when  he  had  had  nothing^;  better 
to  do.  ^<.>»'' 

Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week  since  thefietrly 
dajrs  in  March  imdl  vacation  days  came,  these^  children 
lived  and  fought  and  dreamed  in  a  world  quite  their  ^own, 
changing,  at  will,  in  a  way  to  make  the  wisest  envy,  the 
days  of  war  or  peace,  of  poverty  or  plenty  as  their  fancy 
dictated;  and  aU  with  the  easy,  nonchalant,  magic  words, 
"Let's  play."  t 

There  went  by,  the  other  day  after  school,  two  women 
who  had  never  wanted  to  grow  up,  and  they  looked 
over  this  wonderful  stone-pile  that  had  spread  itself  over 
the  terrace  and  roadside,  but  never  beyond  the  limits 
that  the  teachers  had  set.  They  saw  the  place  where 
the  flag  hung;  the  wireless;  the  part  after  part  that  had 
been  added  on,  a  little  here  and  some  more  there;  the 
room  where  one  future  interior  decorator  had  plastered 
the  stones  with  gaudy  wall  paper  which  he  had  confis- 
cated from  the  house-cleaning  supplies  at  home  and  brought 
to  his  Joan;  the  Persian  (Gold  Medal)  rug;  aye,  even 
one  of  the  secret  subterranean  chambers;  and  over  the 
queer,  crazy,  rambling  windings  and  walls,  the  spirit 
of  the  little  inhabitants  of  this  play-world  dty  seemed 
to  hover. 

The  two  women  grinned  when  they  caught  each  other 
waxing  sentimental  over  it,  but  if  their  fairy  godmothers 
had  chanced  along  just  then,  it  would  not  have  been  for 
riches  or  beauty  or  fame  or  power  or  wealth  that 
they  would  have  sighed;  rather  they  would  have 
asked  that  they  might  have  back  again  —  and  keep  it 
so  long  as  they  liv^  —  the  priceless  blessing  of  being 
able  to   —"Let's  play 1" 


'^The  almond  blossoms  light  up  the  black  boughs, 
But  on  the  mountain  tops  still  lies  the  snow, 
And  snow  it  seems  that  flutters  on  these  trees, 
Stained  with  the  violet  fragrance  of  the  spring." 
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Teaching  Phonetics 


Albion  U.  Jenkins 


IN  writing  on  the  subject  of  phonetics  I  am  not  un- 
aware of  the  arguments  of  those  who  have  little 
faith  in  the  value  of  phonetics  to  give  the  child 
power  in  reading.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  phonetics  generally  dte  instances  where  pupils 
have  learned  to  read  fluently  without  their  aid.  It  is  true 
that  pupils  can  learn  to  read  without  systematic  drill^  in 
phonetics,  that  most  of  us  learned  to  read  without  studying 
phonetics  and  perhaps  were  able  to  read  so  young  that  we 
are  scarcely  able  to  remember  when  we  b^an,  and  that 
many  of  us  have  taught  beginning  classes  in  reading  by 
some  method,  as  the  A,  B,  C,  word,  or  sentence  meUiod, 
not  knowing  anything  about  the  teaching  of  reading  with 
the  hdp  of  phonetics,  and  obtained  excellent  results. 

These  facts  do  not  necessarily  prove  that  we  should 
teach  reading  without  phonetics.  It  is  quite  as  possible 
in  reading,  as  in  ever3rthing  else,  to  swing  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other^  from  no  phonetics  at  all  to  an  all-phonetic 
method  and  vice  versa.  Children  learn  to  read  by  any 
method,  whether  it  requires  the  systematic  teaching  of 
phonetics  or  not,  and  for  this  reason  we  must  not  become 
over  enthusiastic  about  the  particular  advantages  of  any 
particular  method;  we  should  be  sufficiently  open-minded 
to  select  the  strong  points  from  every  method.  Likewise 
in  this  case  we  should  be  ready  to  accept  whatever  help 
the  study  of  phonetics  can  give  us.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience and  observation  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
reading  can  be  better  taught  and  greater  progress  made 
with  the  assistance  of  phonetics  than  without. 

All  the  newer  method  readers  recognize  the  value  of 
phonetics  in  teaching  reading,  only  some  go  to  the  extreme 
and  begin  with  phonetics,  the  dry  bones  of  reading.  These 
all-phonetic  methods  doubtless  afiford  a  fine  crutch  for 
weak  teachers  and  those  who  want  to  have  their  pupils 
learn  to  say  words  with  the  least  e:q)enditure  of  energy 
on  their  part.  This  is  the  extreme  of  the  no-phonetic 
method.  It  seems  that  we  ought  to  strike  a  balance  and 
make  use  of  the  assistance  that  phonetics  can  give.  The 
newer  methods  that  do  this  are  the  so-called  story 
methods  which  include  the  all-phonetic  methdds  just 
mentioned. 

Why  should  not  children  read  something  worth  while 
from  the  beginning?  Why  should  they  not  have  their 
desire  for  reading  aroused  so  that  they  will  want  to  read 
the  new  story  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it?  Most 
pupils  have  a  strong  desire  to  read  and  will  read  if  given 
the  opportunity  and  material  which  has  a  peculiar  mean- 
ing for  them.  Rhymes,  fairy  tales,  fables  and  folk  tales 
are  the  literature  of  childhood.  Why  not  begin  with  such 
material?  Children  always  love  a  story.  They  will  listen 
to  it  as  it  is  told  by  the  teacher,  dramatize  it  and  read  it 
with  zest  if  it  is  presented  in  the  right  way. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  school,  children  ought  to  have 
learned  to  read  several  good  basic  stories.  Out  of  this 
material  should  come  the  phonetics  which  the  child  is  to 
study.  If  the  word,  makcy  appears  in  the  lesson,  why  not 
separate  it  into  its  two  principal  phonetic  elements,  m  and 
akcy  letting  the  pupils  discover  the  sounds  for  themselves? 
Certainly  no  harm  will  be  done.  If  the  pupils  have  had 
sufficient  ear-traming  they  will  readily  give  other  words 
that  contain  the  phonogram,  ake^  or  die  so-called  ake 
family,  as  fake,  bake,  sake,  lake,  rake,  cake,  take,  wake. 
These  may  be  arranged  on  the  board  as  follows,  the  teacher 
writmg  the  words  down  as  fast  as  they  are  given  by  the 
pupils: 

ake  ake 

make 


1 
r 
c 
t 
w 


lake 
rake 
cake 
take 
wake 


The  first  plan  develops  familiarity  with  the  phonogram, 
ake,  and  the  various  initial  soimds,  while  the  second  ac- 
quaints the  pupils  with  the  words  as  wholes.  In  like  manner 
many  other  phonograms  can  be  taught.  This  can  be  noade 
a  very  interesting  exercise  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
teacher  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  pupils.  Before  leaving  sudi 
an  exercise  both  concert  and  individual  work  should  be 
required. 

As  soon  as  pupils  are  familiar  with  a  number  of  sounds, 
as  in  the  above  exercise,  the  soimds  should  be  printed  on 
cards  about  six  by  ei^ht  inches  in  size.  These  cards  should 
be  used  for  rapid  drill  work  in  some  such  manner  as  this: 
•The  teacher  takes  her  position  where  every  pupil  in  the 
class  can  easUy  see  the  cards.  As  soon  as  the  phonetic  is 
shown,  it  is  pronounced  softly  by  the  class  in  concert. 
This  concert  drill  serves  as  a  review  and  freshens  the 
names  of  the  phonetics  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
forgotten  them.  After  all  the  sounds  have  been  reviewed 
in  concert,  they  should  be  reviewed  individually.  There 
are  various  ways  of  conducting  individual  drills,  but  one 
of  the  most  efficient  is  to  have  pupils  rise  by  rows,  one 
row  at  a  time.  The  first  row  stands  and  each  pupil, 
beginning  at  the  front,  pronounces  the  sound  shown  and 
sits  down  immediately.  When  the  whole  row  has  thus 
been  seated,  the  next  row  stands  and  proceeds  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  occasionally  have  a  few 
pupils  pronounce  £ul  the  sounds  without  stopping. 

Pupils  in  this  way  become  familiar  with  many  sounds 
and  are  r^tdy  to  use  them  in  their  reading  work.  But 
assistance  must  be  given  the  child  or  he  will  make  his 
applications  in  but  very  few  instances.  To  develop  power 
in  blending  is  often  a  difficult  task,  but  can  be  facilitate 
by  writing  the  sound  known  by  the  children  on  the  board 
as  follows: 


m 

f 

s 


fake 
sake 


f 

d 

ight 

ing 

1 

h 

at 

s 

k 

an 

ound 

m 

P 

m 

r 

n 

0 

t 

g 

ake 

w 

c 

old 


all 


ide 


ought 


ate 


The  teacher  points  to  various  sounds  forming  a  word 
while  the  pupils  watch,  as,  f-ight.  The  children  raise 
hands  and  a  pupil  is  called  upon  to  pronoimce  the  word, 
fight.  So  S'ing,  t'iU,  f- ought,  f- ight -ing,  I -ight, 
f'ide,  etc.  This  exercise  gives  the  pupils  the  power  to 
blend  or  put  together  the  sounds  they  see.  Exercises  of 
this  character  should  be  given  daily  in  the  first  two  grades, 
frequently  in  the  third  grade,  and  often  enough  in  the 
fourth  grade  so  that  the  pupils  do  not  forget  them.  New 
soimds  may  be  added  as  taught  and  the  exercise  accordingly 
becomes  more  difficult  for  the  grade  and  serves  its  purpose. 

As  outlined  above  the  daily  exercise  in  the  fast  three 
grades  would  be: 

I    Review  all  familiar  phonetics  by  aid  of  perception 
cards 

1  Concert  drill 

2  Individual  Drill 

Jiq 
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n  Teach  new  phonograms  and  initial  sounds  as  indicated 
above,  these  being  added  to  the  perception 
cards  as  soon  as  thoroughly  krown. 

in   (Sve  a  blend  drill 


The  teacher  who  teaches  phonetics  as  outlined  above, 
allowing  no  careless,  slipshod,  haphazard  work,  cannot  fail 
to  sucked  in  the  teaching  of  the  mechanical  sidej|of 
reading. 


Some  Problems  of  the  Third  Year  Teacher 

Irene  Douglass 

IT{was  half  past  four,  and  the  darkening  shadows  lifted  hand  to  request  a  repetition.    A  note,  too,  would 

of  a  fall  day  were  filling  the  schoolroom  with  gloom,  be  sent  to  each  home,  telling  of  the  state  of  affairs  and 

but  still  Miss  Boyd  sat  at  her  desk  lost  in  thought,  urging  medical  attention.  H 

There  was  no  pile  of  books  or  papers  awaiting  cor-        What  treatment  should  be  meted  out  to  Bonnie,  the 

rection,  the  appointments  of  the  room  seemed  in  order,  artistically  inclined?    Numerous  stories  of  unfeeling  sdiool- 

the  last  pupil  was  gone,  and  yet  the  perplexed  little  teacher  masters  who  tried  to  keep  genius  from  displaying  itself 

made  no  sign  of  leaving  her  post.    She  was  gazing  at  sprang  to  Miss  Boyd's  mind.    Were  the  wondrous  ladies 

the  empty  rows  of  small  seats  and  in  imagination  filling  that  decorated  so  many  scraps  of  paper  on  Bonnie's  desk 

each  place  with  its  rightful  occupant.  the  precursors  of  later  world  renowned  portraits?    Still 

Miss  Boyd  had  accepted  this  third  year  class  of  forty  it  seemed  advisable  for  Bonnie  to  learn  to  read  and  spell 

little  girls  with  a  slight  fear  tugging  at  her  heart,  for  tiny  to  some  slight  extent,  and  perhaps  her  activity  in  the 

as  they  were,  they  had  ac^evcd  an  unenviable  deputation  drawing  line  night  be  called  into  use  in  helping  to  put 

of  being  an  unsatisfactory  dass  with  which  to  work.  some  simple  designs  on  the  board  from  time  to  time,  or 

''Is  there  any  way,"  she  soliloquized,  /'of  managing  a  slight  decoration  on  condition  that  all  surreptitious 

these  little  people  so  that  I  can  do  without  so  much  ex-  work  should  be  discontinued. 

postulation,  so  many  'don'ts,'  so  many  minor  punish-        Problem  number  foiu:  required  serious  consideration. 

ments  given  for  peccadillos  which  seem  so  trivial  and  Mary  was  indeed  so  nervous  that  any  effort  toward  helping 

yet  cannot  be  overlooked^"    Each  child  of  the  forty  was  her  must  be  cautiously  applied.    When  rising  to  answer 

interesting  and  dear  to  heir  and  yet  forty  separate  prob-  any  question  there  was  such  a  pulling  at  her  dress,  plaldng 

blems  confronted  her.  ^  her  hand  over  her  mouth  and  such  numerous  wnggling 

Miss  Boyd  was  nothing  it  not  mathematical  and  precise,  movements  that  Miss  Boyd  had  formerly  often  tried 

so  after  a  puzzling  half  hour  she  drew  her  writing  pad  to  expedite  matters  by  a  rather  stem  manner.    This 

mto  position.    She  had  no  intention  of  instituting  a  divid-  increased  rather  than  dispelled  the  nervousness  with  the 

inglinebetween"thesheepand  the  goats"  but  just  wished  result  that  Mary  woidd  finally  take  her  seat  flushed, 

to  see  set  down  in  black  and  white  the  names  of  the  more  abashed  and  perplexed.    On  the  other  hand  Miss  Boyd 

serious  of  her  cases,  her  "patients,"  and  opposite  each  remembered  how  carefully  any  little  message  or  duty 

name  place  the  principal  complaint  and  when  possible  had  been  done  and  resolved  in  the  future  to  have  Mary 

a  suggested  remedy.    She  tried  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  do  many  little  imobtrusive  services  for  her  when  the  child 

robbing  a  child  of  her  individuality  and  of  laying  down  would  in  a  measure  forget  self  in  the  pleasure  of  doing 

such  rigid  rules  that  each  woidd  become  an  automaton,  something  for  "teacher." 

moving  and  speaking  like  a  well  regulated  machine  set        The  same  treatment  might  be  applied  to  the  fifth  case, 

m  motion  by  the  teacher.    She  felt  her  incapacity  and  Edith,  too,  was  a  silent,  reserved  child,  and  she  and  Mary 

too  great  reluctance  to  attempt  to  model  each  child  after  were  both  sure  to  gain  more  self  reliance  by  bein^  appointed 

her  own  ideas,  but  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  endeavored  monitors  for  various  duties,  when  each  would  feel  a  slight 

to  find  the  best  method  to  bring  out  what  good  traits  r^ponsibility.    Miss  Boyd  also  resolved  that  as  it  was 

were  latent  in  each,  and  to  subdue  the  unsightly  and  still  too  painful  an  ordeal  for  either  to  recite,  sing,  or  even 

harmfuL  read  individually  they  should  be  frequently  placed  in 

After  a  further  half  hour  of  work  the  following  memo-  small  groups  to  read  or  act  in  concert  with  others, 
randmn  appear^.  In  Ruth  Miss  Boyd  considered  she  had  her  thorn  in 

the  flesh.    Being  modeled  in  an  exact  and   pimctiliou^ 

1  Anna  slightly  deaf.  mold  the  continued  late  arrival  and  general  unprep^red- 

2  Louise poor  eyesight.  ness  of  this  small  girl  greatly  exas^rated  her  teacher. 

3  Bonnie   fiie  artist  If  not  actually  late  she  dawdled  sb  long  in  the  cloakroom 

4  Mary extremely  nervous.  in  divesting  herself  of  coat,  hat,  and  rubbers  that  almost 

5  Edith timid  and  shy.  invariably  she  entered  the  classroom  after  her  fellow 

5    Ruth seldom  on  time  for  lines  or  lessons,  pupils.    This  habit  followed  her   throughout   the   day, 

7  Catherine playful,  attention  easily  distracted.  Ruth's  book  was  always  the  last  to  be  found,  her  work 

8  Maude     no  self-reliance.  the  last  to  be  given  in,  and  if  she  was  the  last  to  enter 

9  Nora        the  eternal  questioner.  she  was  also  the  last  to  leave  the  room.    Scoldings,  de- 

10    Irene        the  wriggler.  tentions,  loss  of  conduct  marks  availed  nothing.    Per- 
il   Gladys     the  uninterested.  haps  the  old  game  of  running  races  with  the  dock  might 

12    Ida  imtidy  in  appearance  and  work,  prove  interesting  to  Ruth.    She  might  be  allowed,  say, 

five  minutes  for   dressing,  packing  up  her  books,  etc.. 

The  chief   problems  were  finally  set   down,  but   the  and  a  record  be  kept  to  see  when  she  "beat  the  dodc" 

solution  of  each  one  presented  a  special  difficulty.    In  or  when  she  was  beaten.    Some  pleasant  duty  must  be 

due  course  of  time,  however,  the  following  thoughts  winged  thought  of  to  be  her  special  privilege,  provided  she  arriyed 

their  way   to  the  little   teacher's  perplexed  mind.  in  time  each  day  to  perform  it.    Miss  Boyd  was  a  firm 

Problems  number  one  and  two  were  solved  by  the  re-  believer  in  the  efficaq^  of  a  pleasant  little  note  sent  to 

solve  to  i>ay  more  attention  to  the  seating  of  Anna  and  the  home,  and  determined  that  a  nicely  worded  request 

Louise.    Simple  experiments  might  be  necessary  to  find  should  be  despatched  to  Ruth's  mother  to  see  that  the 

out  the  positions  best  suited  for  these  children  with  these  wee  daughter  be  sent  off  a  trifle  earlier  each  morning, 
slight  infirmities.    This  would  prevent  Louise  from  run-        Problems  seven  and  eight  were  thought  of  next    The 

ning  up  to  the  board  to  dedphei  what  was  there,  and  first  step  would  be  to  separate  these  two  whose  attention 

would  do  away  with  Anna's  puzzled  expression  and  up-  was  so  easily  distracted  from  the  matter  in  hand.    Mi»s.^T^ 
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Boyd  recalled  her  previous  attempts  to  remedy  this  trouble 
when  Catherine  had  been  ignominiously  led  to  the  Kinder- 
garten room  on  one  occasion  when  she  had  been  discovered 
playing  with  some  treasured  toys  instead  of  working 
at  her  arithmetic.  Maude  had  been  sent  bruskly  back 
to  her  seat  with  the  order  to  work  it  out  for  herself. 
Catherine  had  been  subdued  and  attentive  for  the  follow- 
ing dj^v  only,  while  Maude  had  returned  to  her  seat  with 
her  usual  helpless  and  hopeless  expression.  Catherine 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  way  that  she  would  have  only 
two  near  neighbors  while  perhaps  the  shy  Edith  would 
help  to  counterbalance  her  liveliness.  Maude,  too,  must 
be  brought  near  the  front  and,  perchance,  if  she  saw  busy 
little  Clare  working  away  earnestly  she  might  feel  like 
doing  likewise.  Certainly  Maude  must  be  praised  for 
€very  determined  effort  to  master  any  subject  in  hand. 
A  tiny  motto  of  "Try,  Try,  Again,"  prettily  printed, 
might  be  pinned  to  the  front  ledge  of  the  desk.  For 
Catherine  "Do  Your  Best  Always,"  might  be  effective. 
These  mottoes  must  not  be  considered  as  badges  of  dis- 
grace, but  as  little  helpers  to  do  what  is  right. 

Who  has  not  had  a  Nora  in  her  class?  A  Nora  who 
IS  always  busy  ai  something  else  when  a  lesson  or  page 
IS  given  out,  and  when  the  class  is  ready  to  begin  work 
raises  her  hand  to  have  the  information  repeated.  A 
Nora  is  always  ready  to  ask  questions  on  subjects  that  a 
moment's  thought  would  reveal  the  answer.  Now  Miss 
Boyd  delighted  in  answering  questions  which  showed  that 
her  pupils  were  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  a  subject 
and  always  encouraged  the  questioners.  Questions,  how- 
ever, which  were  asked  simply  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  asker  must  surely  be  dis- 
couraged. Perhaps  a  little  talk  to  the  whole  class  on 
this  subject  and  a  private  five  minutes  with  Nora  might 
help  to  remedy  that  trouble. 

Could  any  seat  prove  more  satisfactory  than  another 
to  the  restless  Irene?  After  a  moment's  thought  Miss 
Boyd  remembered  that  Irene  was  usually  turning  around 
in  her  seat  to  interview  her  neighbor  just  behind  her. 
Surely  a  seat  at  the  back  of  the  room  would  do  away 
with  the  inclination  to  turn  around.    Irene  should  be 


duly  installed  there,  and  some  exercises  given  in  standing 
and  sitting  correctly.  Irene  must  be  conunended  on  aU 
possible  occasions  when  her  position  merited  approval. 

The  problem  of  Gladys,  the  languid,  iminterested  pupil, 
presented  a  difficult  aspect  imtil  Miss  Boyd  remembered 
that  Gladys  had  often  spoken  of  evening  parties  and  late 
hours.  Here  surely  was  need  of  a  diplomatic  note  to 
the  mother  explaining  that  it  was  hnpossible  for  a  pupil 
to  be  alert  and  bright  who  stayed  up  at  night  till  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock.  Gladys  must  be  given  some  responsibility 
as  a  monitor  or  as  a  helper,  "a  pupil  teacher"  to  little 
Dorothy  who,  entering  late  in  the  year,  was  rather  behind 
her  class.  The  knowledge  that  some  one  depended  on 
her  for  asistance  might  help  to  waken  her  up  a  bit. 

The  twelfth  and  last  of  the  cases  seemed  almost  the 
hardest  for  which  to  prescribe.  Carelessness  at  home 
must  surely  account  for  Ida's  unkempt  appearance,  soiled 
dress,  untidy  hair,  and  lost  buttons.  Untidiness  in  person 
communicated  itself  to  her  surroundings.  Her  desk  was 
crowded  with  old  papers  and  cloths.,  and  the  paper  strewn 
floor  was  decorated  with  ink  stains  and  rolling  pencils. 
Some  of  the  morning  talks  must  be  taken  on  cleanliness 
and  tidiness.  Suggestions  must  be  asked  for  as  to  the 
best  way  of  obtaining  a  good  result,  and  Ida  must  be 
often  called  on  to  contribute  some  of  the  suggestions. 
A  watchful  eye  must  be  kept  on  the  ajipearance  of  her 
desk  and  ticUness  insisted  upon.  Then,  again,  a  little 
word  like  "How  pretty  your  hair  looks  to-day!"  "How 
clean  your  hands  are,  even  the  nails!"  may  help  toward 
a  desired  end. 

Miss  Bloyd  stopped,  glanced  over  her  notes,  then  smiled 
quietly  to  herself.  "Perhaps  this  is  not  a  very  scientific 
or  pedagogical  analysis  of  the  trouble,  and  perhaps  the 
prescriptions  are  a  trifle  homoeopathic,  too  much  sugar 
coated  for  the  severely  inclined,  but  I'm  going  to  try  these 
ideas,  and  perhaps  I'll  write  up  the  results  to  hand  over 
to  other  perplexed  teachers  who  are  distressing  themselves 
over  the  infirmities  of  their  pupils. "  So  springing  up  with  a 
happy  relieved  look  Miss  Boyd  stepped  gaily  to  the  door, 
locked  it,  and  started  home,  and  proceeded  to  forget  that 
forty  little  problems  awaited  her  attention  on  the  morrow. 
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Grace  Evelyn  Starks  '  ^ 

said  Harriet  one  morning  before  the  last 
school  bell  had  rung,  **  I  just  l^  those  old  tables 
now!  I  always  just  (fe5^«i  them!"  There  were 
many  eager  assents  to  Harriet's  sentiments,  and 
Miss  Carter  felt  a  ^queer  sense  of  mingled  gtiilt  and  satis- 
faction. Rewards  of  merit  had  been  so  strictly  tabooed 
in  the  training  school  from  which  Miss  Carter  had  been 
graduated!  And  these  dear  babies  of  hers  had  been  bribed, 
indyf 

An  unwritten  but  nevertheless  inflexible  rule  had  been 
that  Grade  HI  learn  all  the  multiplication  tables.  And 
Grade  HI  had  struggled  earnestly  but  hopelessly  to  learn 
them.  ''Help"  had  been  given  outside  of  school  hours,  for 
Miss  Carter  never  "kept  anyone  after  school,"  notes  had 
been  despatched  to  parents  enjoining  their  assistance,  but 
still  no  results  were  apparent. 

Then  Miss  Carter  deliberately  bribed  them.    The  school 
was  divided  into  its  A  and  B  classes,  and  numbers  equalling 
the  number  of  pupils  were  written  upon  slips  of  paper  and 
distributed.    Every  day  after  the  board  work  in  arithme- 
tic was  completed,  the  sides  lined  up  and  had  a  table  con- 
test.   He  who  missed  was  sent  down,  while  he  who  was 
able  to  answer  a  missed  problem  went  "up"  and  to  "go 
up  head"  was  the  greatest  honor,  and  procured  for  the 
successful  one  a  "  head  "  mark !    These  were  placed  opposite 
the  name  of  the  winner  upon  the  blackboard,  and  Uie  one 
in  each  class  receiving  the  most  marks  at  tiie  end  of  the 
month  secured  the  prize!    Almost  from  the  first  week  a 
marvelous  change  took  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  pupils 
toward  those  tables!    Parents  were  pressed  into  service  by 
the  pupils  and  Miss  Carter  soon  found  it  difficult  to  catch 
any  one  on  either  mxiltiplication,  division,  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  nimiber  facts.    Indeed  they  could  give  facts 
concerning  the  table  of  thirteen  and  add  readily  such  facts 
as  20  +  13;  40  +  15;   70  +  18;  90  +  12;  and  so  on. 
Miss  Carter  had  to  think  quickly  herself  to  give  them  fast 
enough.    And  formerly  5X8  had  been  a  painful  efiFort  of 
solution.    Do  not  we  all,  thought  Miss  Carter,  really  work 
in  the  hope  of  reward  or  the  fear  of  pimishment?    And  do 
we  not  work  better  and  harder  in  the  hope  of  reward  than 
when  spurred  by  fear?    The  prizes  were  insignificant  in 
themselves  —  postcard  photographs  of  the  happy  wiimer, 
an  e^)ecially  coveted  pencil  or  tablet ;  once  it  was  a  growing 
Uly  bulb  that  brought  cheer  to  a  home  of  most  humble 
dromistances,  the  mother  telling  Miss  Carter,  almost  widi 
tears  in  her  eyes,  that  the  entire  family  somehow  had  to  be 
better  sdttr  its  coming!    How  could  it  be  wrong?    That 
incident  alone  made  it  right. 
'  There  were  some  delightful  games  now  and  then,  that 
hdped  impress  the  facts.    One  consisted  of  a  circle  drawn 
upon  the  board,  the  multiplier  and  the  sign  being  writ- 
ten on  the  outside  and  the  numbers  from  one  to  twelve 
within.    The  answers  were  written  to  the  right. 


^ 


time  allowed  won  the  game.    Addition  facts  were  treated 
in  a  similar  manner. 

Again  cards  one  by  two  inches  were  given  out.  Upon 
these  were  written  number  facts  with  answers  lacking. 
Pupils  rose  from  their  seats,  stated  the  problem  and  gave 
the  answer  in  r^^ular  order. 

No  game  was  more  enjoyed  than  "playing  ball,"  however. 
For  this  a  square  was  drawn  upon  tlie  board  and  sub- 
divided into  squares.  In  each  division  a  problem^  was  writ* 
ten  by  the  teacher.  The  pupils  were  then  allowed  to  come 
in  turns  to  the  board  and  bounce  tlie  ball. '  The  square  hit 
by  the  ball  became  the  one  for  which  the  answer  must  be 
given. 

A  variation  consisted  in  writing  in  the  squares,  numbers 
to  and  including  30.  The  player  was  allowed  three  trials 
at  boimdng  the  ball  at  the  square.  Those  at  their  seats  set 
down  the  figiures  and  he  who  was  first  to  give  the  result 
became  "It"  for  the  next  game. 

Ring  Toss  was  almost  as  popular.  In  playing  it  a  circle 
was  drawn  around  the  standard,  the  value  set  at  any  figure 
desired  and  each  ring  also  worth  a  given  amount.  When 
successfully  tossed  over  the  standtu-d  the  player  scored 
the  value  of  the  ring  times  the  value  of  tlie  circle.  This 
was  varied  to  be  a  training  in  addition,  also. 

Another  form  of  the  same  game  consisted  in  substituting 
a  ball  for  the  ring  and  drawing  an  oblong  around  the 
standard  outside  of  which  were  again  drawn  four  circles. 
These  circles  had  a  fixed  value  and  Uie  ball  had  a  fixed  value 
in  a  like  manner.  The  player  rolled  his  ball  and  his  score 
was  the  product  of  the  value  of  the  ball  and  that  of  the  ob- 
ject touched. 

Bean  bag  games  were  as  keenly  enjoyed.  An  enjoyable 
and  instructive  bean  bag  game  was  play^  by  setting  a  small 
ladder  against  the  wall,  each  rung  having  a  different  vahie, 
that  one  farthest  away  being  the  highest.  The  bags  were 
then  tossed  through  the  rungs,  from  a  distance  marked  on 
the  floor,  the  score  being  the  product  of  the  value  of  the 
ball  and  the  value  of  the  rung  through  which  the  ball  passed. 
The  sides  of  the  ladder,  when  struck,  were  zero. 

These  simple  games  and  the  spirit  of  competition  they 
aroused  not  ody  gave  Grade  HI  the  mastery  of  those  long 
abhorred  tables,  but  gave  the  children  a  keen  intellectual 
pleasure  as  well.  Truly  has  it  been  said  that  "a  child  is 
educated  through  his  play." 


The  pupils  in  turn,  took  the  pointer  and  gave  any  number 
fsLCt  tJhey  wished.    The  one  who  made  no  misUdke  in  the 


Possible  Projects 

Utheld  Holm 

I    Bakery 

Clay  rolls,  bread,  etc 

Signs 

Cashier 

Wrapping  paper,  etc. 

Money.    Make  change 

n    Prepare  dramatization  of  story.    Children  make  cos- 
tumes 

in    Japanese  tea 
Make  money 
Blossoms,  decorations 
Kimonos,  toys 

IV    Preparation  for  Martha  Washington  Tea  to  make 
money 
Minuet 
Soldier  march 

Children  make  hats,  swords,  etc.    Play  soldier 
Perhaps  give  dramatization  of  story  for  mothers 

Have  doll  house  finished  by  that  time.    Or  T 
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^BETWEEN  TWO 
BOTTOMS 


CUT  TWO  OVAL  5nAPES  FOR  BOTTOMS 


An  Easter  Bonnet 

An  Idea  for  Grade  IV 

Frances  Clausen 

IN  looking  over  the  many  things  appropriate  to  Easter, 
nothing  is  perhaps  more  suited  to  the  feminine  part 
of  our  community  than  the  Easter  bonnet  and  cer- 
tainly will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  average 
primary  child.  The  hats  may  be  drawn  freehand  or  traced 
accordmg  to  the  ability  of  the  dass  or  the  grade  constructing 
them.  They  may  be  colored  with  crayon  or  paint,  and 
here  the  teacher  should  limit  the  pupil  to  one  or  two  colors 
and  black,  so  as  to  correlate  good  ideas  on  dress  as  well  as 
mere  pleasure  in  making  the  toy.  Never  allow  a  child 
to  color  an)rtlung,  and  especially  an  article  of  dothmg, 
unless  the  finished  problem  would  be  really  wearable. 
For  often  the  foreign  element  of  our  schools  is  allowed  full 
sway  in  gorgeous  reds  and  yellows,  the  teacher  resignedly 
thinking  that  it  is  impossible  to  alter  their  ideas.  No  one 
has  more  beautiful  schemes  of  coloring  than  the  Italian, 
but  they  must  be  toned  down  to  meet  our  American  climate 
and  ideas  of  correct  dress. 

Thus  we  skillfully  conceal  a  lesson  in  our  apparent 
pleasure. 

The  hat  should  be  drawn  on  white  drawing  paper  and 
outlined  in  black. 

Use  light  gray  construction  paper  for  the  base,  which 
consists  of  two  ovals  or  egg  shapes,  the  wire  support  being 
slipped  between  them  and  both  pasted  together.  The  wire 
is  about  eight  inches  long  or  five  inches  when  finished. 

Use  thin  hat  wire.  A  spool  of  Dennison's  flower  wire 
was  used  for  the  originals,  which  contains  ten  yards  of 
light  green  wire  sufficient  for  a  room  of  forty-five  pupils. 


The  hat  in  the  illustration  is  colored  a  light  tan  with  a 
garnet  bow. 

The  hat  with  a  quill  should  be  colored  black,  with  a  black 
and  blue  ribbon  and  a  blue  quilL 

The  poke  hat  is  yellow,  with  black  velvet  bow. 

The  nat  with  the  plume  is  green,  with  dark  blue  plume 
and  black  ribbon  trimming. 


A  Tree  Design 

Marie  S.  Stillman 

Rhode  Island  Normal  School 

The  approach  of  Arbor  Day  and  its  attendant  celebration 
with  invitations,  programs  and  exercises,  with  possibly  a 
competition  for  a  cover  design  for  an  Arbor  Day  leaflet  — 
all  these  offer  opportunity  for  motivation  of  drawing  and 
design  in  every  grade.  Some  principles  of  design  and  some 
definite  shapes  to  work  upon  are  necessary,  if  we  are  to  get 
good  results  from  all  the  children  in  a  class. 

Fo\ir  tree  symbols  are  shown  at  the  head  of  the  page, 
suitable  for  use  in  beginning  tree  design.  In  these  the  tree 
form  is  stripped  of  all  individual  variation  and  the  resulting 
shape  is  the  simplest  possible  tree  form,  with  the  salient 
characteristic  of  the  tree  retained.  Thus  the  general  shape 
of  the  elm  is  a  circle,  its  trunk  long  and  slender.  The  pine 
is  triangular  in  shape,  with  trunk  short  and  stra^ht. 
Low  and  spreading  is  the  apple,  semi-circular  in  shape, 
with  gnarled  and  crooked  trunk.  The  cedar  or  poplar  is  a 
tall,  slender,  modified  triangle,  with  almost  no  trunk  at  alL 
Such  shapes  as  these  the  children  can  draw  readily  if  the 
teacher  works  at  the  board  with  her  class. 

Beginners  in  design  need  to  see  many  variations  of  a  form 
made  upon  the  board,  and  the  teacher  who  works  for  her 
dass  to  show  them  how,  will  get  results  impossible  in  any 
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other  way.    To  gain  facility  in  modifying  the  symbols,  we 
may  vary  the  shape  by 

1  Change  of  Proportion 

2  Change  of  Outline 

3  Change  of  Character 

In  changing  proportion  we  may  increase  the  height  and 
keep  the  width  the  same,  or  decrease  the  width  and  keep 
the  height  the  same,  or  decrease  the  width  and  increase  the 
height    This  will  make  a  more  lender  tree.    To  make  a 


short  broad  tree,  we  should  proceed  in  the  opposite  manner. 
After  the  teacher  has  illusttiated  the  change  of  proportion 
with  one  symbol  the  children  can  do  the  same  with  the 
others. 

Possible  dianges  of  outline  suggest  themselves,  as  do 
changes  in  character  of  the  form,  and  will  result  in  sur- 
prising variety  and  originality  in  a  dass»  The  teacher 
should  always  guard  against  too  great  variation  of  the 
outUne,  remembering  always  that  tntrt  can  be  no  beauty 
without  unity,  and  that  ''Simplicity  b  the  Supreme  Ex- 
cdlence." 


The  Fundamentals  in  Primary  Grades 


Ruby  M.  PotU 


THE  teaching  of  the  fundamentals  is  a  big  bugbear 
in  the  life  of  most  teachers,  for  very  few  classes  are 
well  grounded  in  these,  and  it  is  not  the  previous 
teacher's  fault,  as  many  of  us  have  fo\md  to  our 
sorrow,  when  we  have  taken  our  own  classes  the  following 
fall,  for  the  information  we  so  carefully  imparted,  the 
memory  work  we  so  painstakijigly  drilled  Upon,  seems  to 
have  vanished  like  magic  during  the  summer,  and  total 
blankness  taken  its  place.  If  this  experience  has  not  fallen 
to  you,  either  it  will  be  yours  in  time,  or  you  are  so  mar- 
velously  efficient  you  should  be  turning  your  wonderful 
talents  to  some  more  famous  use.  You  are  too  bright  for 
the  teaching  profession.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
teacher  cannot  be  an  efficient  instructor.  I  am  merely 
referring  to  those  (far  more  than  we  dream  of)  whose  habit 
it  is  to  blam.e  the  previous  teacher  for  the  shortcomings 
of  her  clas3,  a  most  unprofessional  thing  to  do,  and  one  of 
the  causes  for  the  slow  development  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

The  most  important,  in  fact,  the  only  method  of  teaching 
the  fimdamentals  is  by  drill,  elimination  and  concentration. 
But  to  be  of  vital  value  to  the  child  (the  slow,  the  backward), 
drill  must  be  Alice  and  ItUeresHng.  It  must  possess  Action, 
Dead  drill,  repetition,  defeats  itself,  and  benefits  no  one, 
creating  in  time  a  dull  slothful  dass^  and  a  teacher  decidedly 
*'in  the  rut." 

We  all  know  that  the  child  b  always  happy  in  games, 
and  if  they  are  purposeful,  skillfully  leading  up  to  the  point 
to  be  gained,  even  the  backward  can  participate  and  in  time 
become  proficient.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  present 
some  devices  that  will  make  the  teaching  of  the  fundamen- 
tals easier  for  the  teacher,  and  more  interesting,  and 
valuable  to  the  child. 

Take  the  subject  of  Addiliofi  first.  When  the  class  enters 
your  room,  give  a  couple  of  simple  tests  in  adding.  Those 
who  make  an  excellent  grade  may. then  be  diminated. 
Give  them  something  els)e  to  do.  Let  them  use  this  time 
for  the  lessons  they  find  more  difficult.  If  they  are  excellent 
in  all  studies,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  procure  a  set  of 
library  books  and  let  them  read.  This  will  fumiaji  a 
powerful  incentive  to  the  others  to  get  ahead,  also.  Now 
the  remaining  nmnbers  may  again  be  divided  in  two  classes: 
those  who  are  fairly  accurate,  can  make  perhaps  fifty  credits 
out  of  a  himdred,  and  those  who  are  absolute  failures. 

Divide  the  Arithmetic  time  in  two  periods.  The  first, 
for  the  better  class,  and  the  second  for  the  dullards,  the  slow, 
the  incompetent,  whatever  you  choose  to  call  them.  Our 
princq>al  work  is  with  them,  but  we  will  consider  the  teach- 
ing of  the  first  class,  to  dispose  of  them,  as  their  training 
is  comparatively  simple.  We  will  start  out  with  a  game 
they' will  all  enjoy.  Place  on  the  boart  a  row  of  figures,  in 
this  manner: 

9  4  6  6  3  9  7  (Center  9  3  7  4  6  8 

A  boy  stands  under  "9"  and  a  girl  under  "8."  Each 
adds  toward  the  center.  The  one  reaching  "Center"  first 
wins.    Teacher  is  the  judge  of  accuracy;  a  wrong  answer 


loses  the  race.  This  game  will  stimulate  those  who  are 
fairly  ^ood  to  excellent  work,  and  will  not  tire  the  class  in 
an  ordmary  period  of  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

The  following  day  we  will  tr^  the  Ladder  game.  Draw 
on  the  board  a  ladder.  Place  m  it  the  niunbers  you  wish 
them  to  add.  A  dog  stands  at  the  head  of  the  ladder. 
Boys  again  race  the  girls.  Any  one  adding  accurately  the 
niunbers  b  said  to  have  rescued  the  dog  from  the  house  on 
fire,  and  the  dass  calls,  "The  dog  is  saved."  A  little  red 
chalk  surrounding  the  dog  makes  it  more  realistic,  and  they 
never  fail  to  enjoy  being  firemen.  As  these  games  arc 
played,  be  wide-awake  as  to  why  each  one  fails.  It  is 
frequently  one  or  two  combinations  the  same  pupils  fail 
on  constantly,  and  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  them  if  jrou  will 
call  the  failure  to  you  and  say,  "You  missed  8  and  7,  Eari. 
Stand  by  me  imtil  you  can  think  the  answer  quickly." 
He  will  not  be  likely  to  miss  that  combination  on  the 
morrow.; 

The  third  day  we  will  be  Fishermen.  A  large  fish  pond 
drawn  on  the  board,  with  the  combinations  they  nussed 
the  previous  day  written  in  it,  wfll  be  most  attractive. 
A  chosen  pupil  at  the  board  records  the  number  of  fish  each 
catches,  for  when  a  mistake  is  made  the  fiish  has  gotten  away, 
and  their  turn  is  up.  Add  the  bovs'  and  girls'  columns 
separately  for  the  total,  to  see  which  side  wins. 

Ajiother  day  we  will  ricje  on  the  street  car.  Write  in  a 
row  a  number  of  streets  with  which  they  are  familiar, 
under  each  a  number.  The  one  adding  the  most  numbers 
correctly  travels  the  farthest  on  the  street  car.  It  is  great 
fim  to  see  who  can  go  the  naost  blocks. 

The  grocer  game  furnishes  variety.  Each  one  in  the 
class  is  a  grocer.  It  is  sale  day.  Draw  several  oblongs 
on  the  board  in  a  horizontal  row.  Call  them  anything  you 
please  for  that  day.  Perhaps  "bars  of  soap."  The  num- 
bers to  add  are  inside  of  the  bars.  Pupil  adding  most 
munbers  exactly  sells  the  most  goods,  is  the  best  grocer. 
Any  number  of  these  games  can  be  made  up  by  the  wide- 
awake teacher,  to  be  given  only  to  those  who  can  add,  of 
course.  You  will  find  your  excellent  scholars  leaving  their 
library  books  and  demanding  their  part  in  the  races. 
Let  them  share  occasionally,  but  they  must  not  rob  the 
others  of  their  training. 

We  will  now  consider  the  second  class.  The  trouble  with 
them  right  in  the  start  is  that  they  do  not  know  the  very 
first  combinations,  and  haven't  sumdent  memory  to  learn 
them,  consequently,  they  dislike  addition,  are  not  interested, 
and  will  not  concentrate  on  their  own  account,  and  have 
shirked  whenever  they  could,  which  was  about  all  the  time. 
Our  task,  then,  is  to  teach  them  How  to  find  the  com- 
binations. The  first  lesson  shows  how  any  number  may 
be  added  to  9  by  taking  1  from  the  number,  because  9 
and  1  are  10.  As,  9  and  7.  Think  1  less  than  7  quickly. 
"6,"  and  call  it  the  "teen,"  sbcteen.  You  will  need  to 
explain  this  man^  times  to  these  slow  ones,  but  right  here 
is  where  your  skill  as  a  teacher  will  be  shown.  You  must 
not  allow  any  anger  toward  one  pupil  to  dull  your  ability, 
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you  must  not  expect  them  to  learn  as  the  brighter  ones, 
you  must  just  persist  in  the  one  point  pleasantly  until  it 
dawns  on  tiem,  and  it  wUl  reach  each  one  in  time.  It  may 
take  two  or  three  days,  possibly  longer,  but  stick  to  your 
point,  until  everyone  can  tell  you  without  hesitation  the 
result  of  any  number  added  to  nine,  and  understand  how 
he  gets  it.  Then  show  how  any  number  above  9  may  be 
added  to  9,  by  the  same  method,  thinking  always  of  the 
10  above;  example,  47  and  9.  Think  first  the  10  above 
40  —  50.  Then  think  1  less  than  7,  until  the  answer  will 
come  instantaneously,  56.  If  this  foimdation  takes  two 
weeks,  it  is  time  well  spent,  for  you  are  giving  them  at  last 
the  Real  thing,  and  they  will  know  it.  You  will  find  these 
slow  ones  will  be  grateful  to  you,  they  will  be  eager  when 
at  last  the  light  dawns  on  them  that  they  can  do  something 
like  the  other  children.  If  the  drill  gets  tiresome,  make 
cards  with  the  numbers,  and  an  infinite  niunber  of  simple 
games  may  be  played.  But  for  this  class,  the  Individual 
work  is  what  will  coimt,  and  I  never  found  a  slow,  dull  child 
who  wasn't  interested  when  he  found  out  he  could  learn 
something  that  had  been  a  closed  book  to  him  before. 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  lazy  pupils  in  this  article. 
They  are  a  different  problem  and  come  under  Discipline^ 
and  the  teacher  must  use  her  own  ingenuity  in  curing  them. 

When  the  combination  of  9  added  to  any  number  has 
been  mastered,  teach  that  of  8,  by  taking  2  from  the  number 
to  be  added  to  8,  because  8  and  2  are  10.  Example:  8  and  5. 
Think  2  less  than  5,  or  3.  Call  it  the  "teen,"  thirteen. 
The  same  principal,  you  see,  and  they  will  more  readily 
understand  it  this  time,  although  it  will  be  harder  to  take 
away  the  2  than  it  was  the  1,  when  dealing  with  9.  But 
again,  stick  to  it,  imtil  the  problem  has  been  conquered, 
carrying  out  the  extensions,  as  with  9. 

The  next  step  is  to  teach  adding  7  to  any  number,  by 
taking  away  3,  using  the  same  method.  It  will  be  mudi 
harder  than  the  other  combinations,  as  they  cannot  so 
readily  think  3  less  than  a  number,  but  in  time  they  will 
kam  even  this.  For  6  added  to  any  number,  they  have 
already  learned  6  and  9,  6  and  8,  6  and  7,  so  all  we  must 
learn  new  is  6  and  6,  and  6  and  4.  These  three  facts  even 
the  dull  class  will  be  able  to  memorize,  and  our  combina- 
tions have  been  learned^  and  learned  in  the  right  way. 
They  have  found  a  method  by  which  they  may  help  them- 
selves, and  you  have  done  something  of  real  value  for  them — 
helped  to  lay  the  foimdation  for  much  of  their  upper  grade 
work,  for  the  mental  must  always  come  before  the  written. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  question  of  time.  We  have  at 
least  five  months  with  each  class.  Devote  the  first  month 
to  addition,  and  the  second  month,  too,  if  necessary. 
You  wfll  find  they  take  up  subtraction  more  readily,  and 
the  third  month  will  be  more  than  enough  for  the  latter. 
This  gives  us  the  fourth  month  for  tables,  and  the  last 
month  for  the  book  problems,  and  by  the  time  we  have 
conquered  the  fundamentals  they  will  be  ready  for  the 
concrete  work,  for  the  mechanical  part  will  be  automatic. 
I  have  found  the  best  results  obtained  from  this  con* 
cerUraUng  on  one  subject  The  average  child  is  bewildered 
^Aen  we  give  him  a  smattering  of  addition  one  day,  a 
few  minutes  of  subtracting  the  next,  varied  with  tables  the 
third,  followed  by  thought  problems  the  fourth,  with 
Something  else,  periiaps  short  division,  for  the  fifth. 

Any  teacher  who  cannot  think  of  enough  variety  for  the 
one  subject,  even  if  it  occupies  a  rhonth  or  more  of  the 
school  time,  has  not  Uie  welfare  of  her  duUards  at  heart, 
and  they  will  leave  her  room  as  unprepared  as  when  they 
entered  it  But  this  lies  on  her  conscience  alone,  for  it 
takes  infinite  patience,  enthusiasm,  abimdant  health,  and 
above  all  Inspiration ^  looking  ahead  to  the  years  before  them 
when  what  we  have  done  or  left  imdone  will  comit  for  or 
against  these  backward  children. 

Having  Uie  combinations  and  extensions  mastered,  we 
proceed  with  adding  proper,  and  all  work  must  be  individual, 
giving  them  no  opportimity  to  copy.    A  very  popular  lesson 


is  this:  Place  five  short  division  problems  on  the  board, 
each  child  having  a  fair-sized  piece  of  scratch  paper  and  a 
ready  pencil  Wien  you  say  "  Go,"  everybody  copies  first 
problem  and  starts  addmg.  Just  as  soon  as  the  first 
finishes,  he  comes  to  the  desk,  where  you  mark  his  work. 
If  correct,  you  write  number  "  1 "  on  his  paper.  And  so 
on  imtil  tie  first  ten  have  formed  in  line,  the  forming  in 
line  preventing  any  one  copying  their  answers,  and  while 
they  are  waiting  the  time  may  be  spent  in  adding  the  next 
problem  mentally.  The  fun  is  to  see  if  they  can  get  a 
number  ahead  each  time,  and  the  value  is  in  sending  those 
who  make  mistakes  to  their  seats,  sajdng,  "Your  answer 
is  wrong.  Take  your  seat  and  find  your  mistake."  Not 
allowing  them  to  go  on  till  the  problem  has  been  cofrrected. 
This  method  will  produce  Residts  in  any  dass. 

When  the  class  has  gained  sufficient  power  to  add  fairly 
well,  the  games  for  Class  I  may  be  taken  up  with  profit  and 
pleasure,  and  in  a  shdtt  time,  say  a  week  or  two,  we  are 
ready  for  the  next  fundamental,  "Subtracting,"  which  I 
will  take  up  later,  in  another  article.  But  before  we  close, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  excellent  pupils,  for  I  hear  some  one 
asking  what  has  become  of  these  pupils,  if  they  are  still  in 
the  discard.  Certainly  not;  neither  have  they  been  losing 
their  Arithmetic  work.  The  study  period  has  been  devoted 
to  the  book  work  in  their  particular  grade,  and  the  recitation 
time  taken  from  them  only  the  two  wedcs  or  so  while  the 
first  class  was  becoming  proficient  in  the  work  in  hand. 
Then  the  two  classes  were  united,  and  the  other  funda^ 
mentals  taken  up,  for  this  dass  will  go  on  at  a  much  greater 
rate  of  progress  than  the  second  class,  and  of  course,  easier, 
quicker  methods  should  be  used. 

A  little  plan  I  have  followed  for  Thought  Problems  during 
the  past  year  may  be  of  help  to  somebody  else.  Our  doors 
open  at  8.30,  while  school  begins  at  9.00.  This  means  that 
from  the  time  the  doors  are  opened  a  constant  stream  of 
children  is  coming  in,  all  at  various  times.  I  made  it  a 
plan  to  have  my  work  finished  so  that  I  might  give  my 
attention  to  them.  It  was  understood  that  as  each  came 
in,  he  was  to  take  out  his  Thought  Problem  Book,  turn  to 
the  page  on  the  board,  dose  his  eyes  and  think,  then  in  a 
note  l>M>k  for  the  purpose  work  the  example.  When  finished 
he  came  to  my  desk  for  correction.  If  wrong,  he  had  to  sit 
and  think  longer,  or  if  a  difficult  problem,  I  perhaps  hdped 
him  by  questioning,  trying  not  to  give  lum  too  much. 
Then  he  worked  the  next,  and  so  on.  Thus  every  pupil 
was  occupied,  and  better  yet,  did  individual  work  and 
learned  to  help  himself  and  tkink.  And  the  Thought 
Problem  question  was  solved,  leaving  the  Arithmetic  time 
proper  free  for  the  fundamentals. 

Just  a  word  before  we  dose,  about  the  games  for  addition. 
If  the  numbers  are  so  easy  that  their  addition  may  be 
memorized,  it  will  be  well  to  change  them  frequently,  or 
have  the  boys  and  girls  change  sides  alternately.  You  can 
easily  tell  who  is  addicted  to  copying,  by  giving  each  a 
separate  "Ladder,"  also  who  has  been  jnemorizing  the 
addition  from  hearing  the  others  redte. 
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Popular  Ballad  Studies  for  Grade    IV 


Laura  F.  Kready 

Author  of  "A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales" 
(Book  rights  laerved) 

Childe  Rowland 


"Childe  Rowland"  b  a  folk-tak,  which,  like  "Catskin," 
"Binnorie,"  "The  Earlof  Mar'sDaughter,"  "Hynde  Horn," 
"The  Gay  Gowshawk,"  "Thomas  the  Rhymer/'  and  "Tarn- 
erlane/'  has  been  derived  from  a  ballad  form  and  still  retains 
portions  of  its  original  ballad  structure.  "  Childe  Rowland, " 
as  given  by  Joseph  Jacobs  in  "English  Fairy  Tales,"  and 
illustrated  oy  its  frontispiece,  is  a  re-telling  of  an  old  nurse's 
tale  of  1770,  recorded  in  Jamieson's  "Illustrations  of 
Northern  Antiquities."  A  portion  of  the  ballad  gives  the 
motive  for  the  tale: 

Childe  Rowland  and  his  brothers  twain 

Were  playing  at  the  ball. 
And  there  was  their  sister  Butd  Ellen 

In  the  midst,  among  them  all. 

Childe  Rowland  kicked  it  with  his  foot 

And  caught  it  with  his  knee; 
At  last  as  he  plunged  among  them  all 

(Ver  the  church  he  made  it  flee. 

Burd  Ellen  round  about  the  aisle 

To  seek  the  ball  is  gone, 
But  k>ng  they  waited,  and  longer  still, 

And  she  came  not  back  again. 

Th^  sought  her  east,  they  sought  her  west, 

They  sought  her  up  and  down, 
And  woe  were  the  hearts  of  those  brethren. 

For  she  was  not  to  be  found. 

*' Childe  Rowland"  is  an  especially  interesting  tale  be- 
cause it  is  distinctly  EngUsh.  It  ranks  with  "Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,"  "Tom  Thumb"  and  "Tom  Hickathrift,"  as 
q>Pt^infpg  a  certain  amount  of  lore  which  England  can 


daim  peculiarly  its  own.  All  tales  travel  from  age  to  age. 
But  "Childe  Rowland"  proves  its  travels  in  England  by  a 
number  of  literary  sign-posts. 

The  first  English  parallel  of  the  tale  is  in  "The  Old 
Wives'  Tales,"  by  Peele,  the  sixteenth  century  dramatist. 
It  is  a  story  told  by  the  Goodwife  Madge  to  Frolic  and 
Fantastic,  two  travelers  whom  the  Goo&ian  foimd  lost 
in  the  wood  and  brought  home  to  spend  the  night  In 
this  tale  a  fair  maid,  Ddia,  who  corresponds  to  Burd  Ellen, 
was  captured  by  a  sorcerer,  Sacripant,was  imprisoned  in  his 
castle,  and  was  sought  for  by  her  two  Brothers,  who  in 
the  search  ask  help  of  an  old  Man  gathering  sticks  at  the 
Cross  Roads,  who  speaks  only  m  riddles.  There  is  a 
potion  of  oblivion  given  Delia,  ihe  revival  of  the  Brothers, 
the  death  of  Sacripant,  and  the  return  of  the  Brothers  with 
Delia.  The  great  similarity  of  this  tale  to  "Childe  Row- 
land" proves  that  "Childe  Rowland"  was  an  English 
folk-tale  current  at  this  early  date  and  therefore  artistically 
suited  to  be  related  by  the  Goodwife  of  a  poor  smith. 

The  next  appearance  of  "Childe  Rowland"  is  m  Shake- 
speare's "King  Lear,"  Act  m,  Scene  IV,  where  Edgar, 
feigning  madness,  just  as  they  were  about  to  enter  a  hovel 
for  protection  from  a  violent  storm,  cried  to  King  Lear: 

Childe  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came, 
Hb  word  was  still  —  Fie.  foe,  and  fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man. 

This  mention  of  Childe  Rowland  m  "King  Lear"  proves 
that  the  tale  was  popular  in  England  when  the  play  was 
written,  for  Edgar  as  Poor  Tom  could  rave  only  about  what 
had  been  previously  stor^,jjip^^  j^^^yi^,^^^  potion 
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of  the  reference  as  climax  to  the  scene  and  its  significance 
in  the  play,  prove  that  the  tale  was  well-known  and  under- 
stood by  any  English  king  or  noble  of  the  time. 

The  next  appearance  of  "  Childe  Rowland''  is  in  Milton's 
"Comus."  Here  a  Lady  fallmg  into  the  power  of  an 
enchanter,  Comus,  was  finally  liberated  by  her  two  Brothers, 
aided  by  a  friendly  spirit,  Thyrsis,  and  a  nymph,  Sabrina. 
In  the  tale  it  was  fatal  to  touch  food  or  drii^  belonging  to 
the  enchanter,  and  the  Lady  was  finally  freed  when  Sabrina 
sprinkled  magic  drops  upon  her.  This  use  of  the  tale  in 
''Comus"  shows  that  Milton  may  have  obtained  the  serm 
of  his  work  from  "The  Old  Wives'  Tales"  of  Peele  oi  from 
an  older  folk-tale  form  of  "Childe  Rowland." 

The  third  appearance  of  "Childe  Rowland"  is  in  Brown- 
ing's "Childe  Rolano."  The  references  to  the  tale  seem 
to  be: 

1  The  title  is  a  quotation  from  Edgar's  song  in  "King 
Lear." 

2  "The  hoary  cripple  with  mabdous  eye,"  who  with 
his  staff  was  posted  at  the  cross  roads  to  ensnare  with  lies 
travelers  who  asked  the  way,  corresponds  to  the  Old  Man 
in  "The  Old  Wives'  Tale"  whom  the  Brothers  met  at  the 
Cross  Roads,  who  spoke  to  them  in  riddles. 

3  The  traveler  asks  the  way  to  the  Dark  Tower.  Here 
the  Dark  Tower  is  symbolic  and  typifies  the  venture  that 
tests  the  soul  of  man. 

4  "Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  my  Ups  I  set  and  blew." 
"Chad  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came." 

Here  Browning  seems  to  have  brought  together  the 
" Chansons  de  Roland"  and  the  English  "  Childe  Rowland." 
For  the  first  sentence  refers  to  Childe  Roland,  the  paladin 
of  Charlemagne,  who  when  left  with  a  few  thousand 
Frenchmen  in  the  narrow  moimtain  passes  of  Roncevales, 
defiles  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  guard  the  rear  of  the  Army, 
was  met  with  the  mighty  host  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Then  when  about  him  lay  all  his  comrades  slain,  himself 
and  the  Archbishop  alone  remaining,  dauntless  he  took  his 
horn  and  blew,  to  let  Charlemagne  know  they  had  met  the 
enemy.  He  had  come  to  his  "Dark  Tower."  He  had 
struck  manfully  and  been  the  soul  of  courage  with  defeat 
lying  silent  all  about  him.  The  second  sentence  refers  to 
Childe  Rowland  of  our  ballad  tale. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  "  Roland  Tales"  had  an  influence 
on  the  English  "Childe  Rowland."  In  1066,  before  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  Taillefer,  the  minstrel  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  sang  the  "Song  of  Roland"  before  the  Norman 
ranks.  These  tales  of  Chaikmagne  filtered  across  the 
Channel  and  became  attached  lo  the  name  "Rowland." 
Among  these  tales  we  find  situations  similar  to  Burd  Ellen 
and  the  s^rch  for  her  by  her  Brothers.  We  find  the 
Cup  of  Oblivion,  the  wizard  Sacripant,  Merlin,  Felerina  the 
enchantress^  and  knights  imprisoned  in  a  rock.  On  one 
occasion,  Roland,  deprived  of  his  good  sword  Durindana, 
seized  a  branch  of  an  ehn  tree  and  with  it  "never  struck  in 
vain." 

For  any  ballad  or  ballad  tale  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  Peele,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Milton,  and  of 
Brownmg,  and  of  the  English  people  in  the  times  of  all 
these  noted  men,  is  quite  sufficient  proof  that  the  tale  is 
classic  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  child's  English.  Let  us 
turn  now  to  the  tale  and  see  what  there  is  in  it. 

The  theme  of  the  story  is  the  capture  of  Burd  Ellen  and 
her  imprisonment  by  the  King  of  Elfland  in  his  Dark  Tower, 
the  search  for  her  oy  her  three  Brothers,  and  the  safe  return 
of  all  from  Elfland.  Each  of  the  Brothers  journey  to 
Elfland.  But  interest  is  preserved  by  describing  only  the 
vtoture  of  Childe  Rowland,  the  third  and  yoimgest  Brother. 
He  started  out  equipped  for  the  search  with  his  father's 
good  brand  "that  never  struck  in  vain,"  and  with  a  spell 
of  victory  cast  upon  him  by  his  Mother,  the  Queen.  He, 
Hke  his  Brothers,  went  to  the  Warlock  Merlin  for  advice. 


But  he  paid  great  heed  to  MerUn's  words,  took  his  words 
to  heart,  and  thanked  him  for  his  help. 

The  story  is  a  venture,  a  tale  of  courage.  The  success 
of  the  venture  depended  upon  both  the  loyalty  and  con- 
sideration of  Childe  Rowland  for  his  Mother,  the  Queen, 
and  her  love  and  helpfulness  in  equipping  him  for  the 
venture  —  "  Childe  Rowland  "  is  an  example  of  preparedness. 
It  depended  ujwn  both  the  good  advice  given  the  hero  by  . 
the  Warlock  Merlin,  telling  him  what  to  do  and  exactly 
what  not  to  do,  and  Childe  Rowland's  great  carefulness  to 
remember  the  advice  and  obey  it  —  "Childe  Rowland"  is 
an  example  of  obedience.  It  depended  upon  both  the 
action,  initiative  and  good  judgment  of  Childe  Rowland 
in  canying  out  all  directions  and  the  courage  with  which 
he  faced  every  new  difficulty  —  "Childe  Rowland"  is  an 
example  of  positive  character  and  courage.  It  depended 
upon  both  his  ability  to  eliminate  himself  and  his  own 
hunger  when  in  the  presence  of  his  Sister  and  the  spell  of 
enchantment  which  held  her,  and  to  place  his  service  for 
Burd  Ellen  above  his  own  need  or  pleasure  —  "Childe 
Rowland  "  is  an  example  of  unselfishness  and  devotion  to  duly. 
It  depended  upon  both  his  strength  and  skill  to  overcome 
the  King  of  Elfland  and  his  wisdom  to  show  justice  and 
mercy  to  his  enemy  —  " Childe  Rowland"  is  an  example  of 
physical  strength  and  Christian  mercy. 

Of  the  other  characters  in  the  story  Burd  Ellen  is  a 
primitive  maid  playing  ball,  probably  foot-ball,  with  her 
Brothers.  She  caused  her  capture  by  going  round  the 
church  widerskinSy  "the  wrong  way."  In  her  doings  in 
Elfland  one  sees  the  influence  of  the  time  of  Kmg  Arthur 
and  his  court  from  the  tale.  Merlin  is  somethmg  of  a 
pedagogue  and  represents  a  feudal  mfluence.  The  King 
of  Elfland  is  a  type  of  Neolithic  man,  probably  a  descendant 
of  Polyphemus,  the  huge  giant  Ulysses  met  in  a  cave,  and 
represents  the  old  mySiical  mfluence.  "The  brand  that 
never  struck  in  vain"  is  a  relic  of  the  Iron  Age.  The 
horse-herd,  the  cow-herd,  the  hen-wife,  and  the  success 
and  heirship  of  the  youngest  Brother  represent  the  influence 
of  very  primitive  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

The  tale  in  its  plot  offers  the  chfld  an  example  of  good 
and  well-defined  structure.  Children  could  l^e  asked  to 
outline  the  story,  showing  the  main  episodes  of  the  third 
part  somewhat  after  this  fashion: 

I    Eldest  Brother's  Venture. 

n    Second  Brother's  Venture. 

in    Childe  Rowland's  Venture. 

1  Visit  to  Merlin.    Advice:   "After  you  have  entered 
^  the  land  of  Fairy  whoever  speaks  to  you  until  you 

meet  Burd  Ellen,  you  must  out  with  your  Father's 
brand  and  off  with  his  head;  Bite  no  bit,  and  drink 
no  drop  however  hungry  or  thirsty  vou  be." 

2  Met  horse-herd;    cow-herd;    hen-wife.    Asked  each 

the  same  question:  "Cans't  tell  me  where  the  King 
of  Elfland's  Dark  Tower  is?"  Childe  Rowland  out 
with  his  brand  and  off  went  the  heads  each  time. 
Advice  of  hen-wife:  "Go  tiU  you  come  to  a  roimd 
green  hiU,  surrounded  with  terrace-rings  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top;  go  round  it  three  times  widershins 
and  each  time  say: 

Open.doorl  open,  doorl 
And  let  me  come  ml 

3  Arrived  at  hill.    Did  as  he  was  told.    Entered  Fairy- 

land.  Description  of  fairy-land.  Reached  the  Dark 
Tower  and  Burd  Ellen.  Burd  Ellen  in  fairy-land 
described.  Childe  Rowland  and  Burd  Ellen  con- 
versed. Childe  Rowland  refused  the  food  Burd 
Ellen  brought  him.  Fought  the  King  of  Elfland. 
As  victor,  compelled  the  unspelling  of  the  enchant* 
ment  of  Burd  Ellen  and  the  two  Brothers.  Safe 
return  of  all  to  their  home. 

In  the  plot,  the  presentation  of  the  Kmg  of  Elfland's 

uiyiiizuu  uy  ^^..-j^*.^  v-^^i\^ 
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Dark  Tower  will  be  especially  interesting  to  the  children. 
As  the  Tower  of  London  was  the  ancient  prison  for  English 
kings  or  nobles  found  guilty  of  treason,  the  Dark  Tower 
was  the  English  name  given  to  the  King  of  Elfland's  citadel 
or  place  of  capture.  Children  will  like  to  hear  the  scientific 
description  of  the  Dark  Tower  as  a  home  of  fairies,  according 
to  Mr.  MacRitdiie,  as  told  by  Joseph  Jacobs  in  "English 
Fairy  Tales"  m  his  notes  upon  "Childe  Rowland."  They 
wfll  learn  here  of  the  primitive  homes  of  mound-builders 
who  lived  in  Britain  before  the  Aryans  reached  there. 
They  will  learn  that  the  King  of  Elfland  may  have  been 
the  King  of  a  lower  race,  credited  by  the  Aryans  withmagic 
powers,  and  Burd  Ellen  a  maid  captured  by  this  non-  Aryan 
King  and  later  rescued  by  her  Brothers. 

Children  will  enjoy  describing  the  \mdergroimd  hall 
\mder  a  roimd  green  hill  built  upon  terrace-rings.  They 
will  note  its  roof  and  arches  of  transparent  rock  spar  and 
sheep-silver  set  with  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds  and  pearls, 
its  pillars  of  gold  and  silver  fretted  with  wreaths  of  flowers 
of  precious  stones,  and  its  immense  hanging-lamp  himg 
from  the  center  of  the  arches,  one  great  pearl  holding 
within  itself  a  huge  carbuncle  which  kept  spinning  round 
and  round  to  give  the  hall  light.  Children  will  note  the 
furnishings  of  fairyland  and  the  food  brought  by  Burd 
Ellen.  They  might  compare  the  glimpse  of  a  green  lull, 
such  as  the  ballad,  "The  Wee,  Wee  Man,"  the  "Story  of 
John  Dietrich"  and  his  visit  to  the  nine  green  hills,  given 
in  Keightley's  "Fairy  Mythology,"  and  "Kate  Cracker- 
nuts"  and  the  Celtic  tale,  "Connla  and  the  Fairy  Maiden," 
told  by  Joseph  Jacobs. 

A  few  words  in  "Childe  Rowland"  deserve  mention. 
Helen  or  EUen  means  "the  bright  one"  and  might  typify 
the  moon.  Burd  means  "  bride  "  or  "  lady."  Roland  means 
"bright"  or  "glorious,"  and  might  typify  sim-brother  of 
the  moon.  Warlock  is  the  name  given  to  a  wizard.  Bogle 
is  from  the  Welch  bwg  and  means  "goblin."  Widerskins 
is  "in  a  way  opposite  the  sim's  way,"  from  west  to  east. 
From  a  linguistic  standpoint  "Childe  Rowland"  could  be 
explained  as  a  sim-myth,  a  tale  of  how  the  Moon  became 
lost  under  a  hill  and  was  foimd  by  the  Sun. 

"  Childe  Rowland  "  is  a  hero-tale  suited  to  the  child  above 
the  primary  grades.  As  it  treats  of  the  King  of  Elfland  it 
will  be  most  interesting  after  the  child  knows  a  mmiber  of 
other  fairy  tales.  As  Shakespeare's  "  A  Midsimimer  Night's 
Dream"  gives  the  best  knowledge  of  English  fairy-tale  lore, 
"Childe  Rowland"  should  be  given  the  child  some  time 
before  he  gets  Shakespeare's  "Dream."  This  places 
"Childe  Rowland"  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade. 


Classics  in  the  Nursery 

No  parent  whose  memory  goes  back  to  the  pinafore 
age  will  buy  this  new  edition  of  "Tanglewood  TsJes" 
that  Messrs.  Blackie  have  issued,  for  it  has  been  edited 
most  grown-uppishly.  W.  K.  L.,  who  was  surely  born 
in  a  state  of  middle  age,  annoimces  in  a  prefatory  note 
that  he  has  compressed  "some  of  the  exuberantly  fidl 
diction  of  the  original  text,"  forgetting  that  in  those  days 
we  might  be  bored  by  piousness,  but  never  by  prolixity. 
So  long  as  it  was  the  right  kind  of  story,  with  courage 
flashing  bright  weapons  under  dark  towers  and  villainy 
working  a  twenty-four-hour  day,  we  did  not  mind  how  long 
it  took  m  the  way.  In  those  days  we  would  read  the  worst 
and  dullest  Dumas  as  nowadays  we  could  hardly  read  the 
best,  and  Eugene  Sue's  "The  Wandering  Jew,"  which  it  is 
inconceivable  that  any  adult  could  now  get  through  except 
in  prison,  seemed  the  most  fluent  and  colored  of  stories. 
Most  modem  children's  books  are  actively  hostile  to  this 
tendency  of  the  child  mind  and  give  these  sharp  little 
mental  teeth  the  softest  of  predigested  pap.    And  the 


mischief  done  leaves  its  mark  on  literature,  for  the  child 
brought  up  on  the  standard  British  "juvenile  gift-book" 
about  a  little  girl  who  goes  into  a  wood  and  falls  asleep 
and  dreams  of  insipid  fairies,  certainly  grows  up  into  the 
Tired  Business  Man.  It  is  therefore  a  shame,  a  serious 
shame,  that  Hawthorne,  who  had  the  ideal  manner  of 
story-telling,  who  was  long-winded  and  yet  always  carried 
the  undimmed  lamp  of  fancy  so  that  the  child  knew  tha^ 
it  must  keep  on  listening  or  lose  something  fine,  should  be 
forcibly  brought  into  line  with  the  modem  superstition  of 
infant  fatuity. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  blemish  on  this  edition,  for 
"The  American  setting  of  the  tales  has  been  omitted  as 
needlessly  local  in  color  for  other  readers,"  and  that  is  a 
great  pity.  Not  only  were  the  spectacled  student  who 
told  the  tales,  and  Periwinkle  and  her  playfellows  (each 
with  an  entrancing  name)  who  listen  to  them,  the  very 
pleasantest  of  company,  and  the  woodland  rambles  so 
prettily  described  that  tney  overcame  the  infant  aversioa 
for  descriptions,  but  they  were  also  of  historical  and 
literary  value  because  they  were  introductions  to  a  continent 
which  has  passed  away,  and  now  exists  only  in  literature. 
From  the  setting  of  "Tanglewood  Tales"  and  from  "Little 
Women,"  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  "Melbourne  House" 
and  "The  Wide  Wide  World"  and  "The  Lamplighter" 
(although  the  infant  mind  coidd  see  that  the  authors  of 
these  latter  works  were  pioiis  humbugs  and  given  to  the 
disingenuous  moral  babble  that  one  accepted  as  the  grown- 
ups' harmless  favorite  sin),  one  became  acquainted  with 
Lincoln's  America.  It  enlarged  the  view  from  the  nursery 
window  by  presenting  a  world  of  children  who  spoke 
English  and  who  yet  lived  in  a  place  entirely  different  nrom 
England,  with  a  difference  that  did  not  consist,  as  one 
understood  that  foreignets  usually  did,  of  pdms  and  a 
climate  salubrious  for  pirates.  This  world  had  a  tart  and 
pleasant  flavor  like  the  cranberries  that  its  inhabitants  were 
so  constantly  gathering.  It  was  a  world  less  easeful  than 
the  one  we  knew,  and  lacking  in  its  sentimental  furniture. 
Here  there  was  no  "big  house,"  no  vast  sleek  parks,  no 
yoimg  heirs  riding  about  on  p)onies,  no  heiresses  wuh  golden 
curls  and  mobs  of  nurses  and  governesses,  no  saintly 
children  doubly  gilded  with  piety  and  the  inheritance  of 
great  possessions.  Here  childlren  were  brought  up  in  a 
miiform  atmosphere  of  comfortable  thrift  by  grown-ups 
who  seemed  to  have  a  prejudice  against  expenditure  on 
moral  grounds. 

It  is  a  pity  to  have  robbed  "Tanglewood  Tales"  of  its 
New  England  setting. 

But  how  good  the  stories  are  even  without  it!  The 
classical  legends  must  be  introduced  somehow  into  the 
infant  mind  if  it  is  not  to  spend  the  rest  of  its  life  trifling 
up  over  literary  allusions.  And  Hawthorne  was  the  very 
man  to  do  it.  He  was  a  great  artist,  although  he  was 
sodden  with  the  didacticism  which  made  him  sketch  the 
plot  of  a  fantasy  in  his  notebook  and  add  to  it  "  the  whole 
to  be  made  symbolical  of  something";  and  that  foiling 
does  not  matter  here,  for  children  love  an  honest  prig. 
There  could  not  be  invented  a  prettier  story  nor  a  more 
persuasive  lesson  in  manners  than  his  "Hiilemon  and 
Baucis."  And  "the  Gothic  or  romantic  guise"  which  he 
admits  having  given  to  the  legends,  and  which  turns 
Proserpina's  playmates  into  sea-nymphs  plainly  out  of 
Hans  Andersen,  is  the  very  thing  for  children,  who  stiU 
love  color  more  than  form,  and  fancy  more  than  imagina- 
tion. He  was  on  the  right  lines,  too,  in  refusing  to  mitigate 
altogether  the  horrors  of  his  originals,  and  giving  children, 
who  alwa)rs  love  the  terror  that  has  to  be  braved  and  the 
monster  that  has  to  be  slain,  the  shuddering  joy  of  the 
Gorgon's  head  and  the  Minotaur.  In  every  way  he  is 
a  lesson  to  the  modem  writer  of  "juvenile  fiction"  who 
works  under  the  delusion  that  his  business  is  to  peptonize 
the  world  for  the  child  mind. 

—  Rebecca  West  in  The  Athenaeum 
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A  Page  for  the  Color  Booklet 
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Suggestions  for  Coloring 

Color  the  sky  dark  gray  blue,  grass  green,  moon  pale  yellow,  children's  dresses  white,  pale  blue  or  yellow, 
balloon  light  red,  ball  blue  and  yellow. 


GirU  and  Boys,  Come  Out  to  Play 


^m 


Girls        and       boys,  come  out  to      play,     The  moon  doth        shine  as       bright      as  day; 

Leave'    your        supper  and  lose     .  your    sleep,    And         come  with        your  playfellows      mto    the  street. 
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Come  with  a  whoop,  come  with       a 
i: 


call, Come  with  a  good-wiU,  or  "Ot^       ftt.       all 
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A  Pafi^e  for  Storjr-Tellers 


Childe  Rowland 

Childe  Rowla&d  and  his  brothers  twain 

Were  playing  at  the  ball, 
And  there  was  their  sister  Butd  Ellen 

In  the  midst,  among  them  all. 

Childe  Roidand  kicked  it  with  his  foot 

And  caught  it  with  his  knee; 
At  last  as  he  plunged  amons  them  all 

O'er  the  church  he  made  it  flee. 

Burd  Ellen  round  about  the  aisle 

To  seek  the  ball  is  gone, 
But  long  they  waited,  and  longer  still, 

And  she  came  not  back  again. 

Th^  sought  her  east,  they  sought  her  west, 

They  sought  her  up  and  down, 
And  woe  were  the  hearts  of  those  brethren, 

For  she  was  not  to  be  found. 

So  at  last  her  eldest  brother  went  to  the  Warlock  Merlin 
and  told  him  all  the  case,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where 
Burd  Ellen  was.  "The  fair  Burd  Ellen,'*  said  Warlock 
Merlm,  "must  have  been  carried  oflf  by  the  fairies,  because 
she  went  roimd  the  church  *widershins'  —  theXopposite 
way  to  the  sun.  She  is  now  in  the  Dark  Tower  of  the  King 
of  Elfland;  it  would, take  the  boldest  knight  m  Christen- 
dom to  bring  her  back." 

"If  it  is  possible  to  bring  her  back,"  said  her  brother, 
"I'll  do  it,  or  perish  m  the  attempt." 

"Possible  it  is,"  said  the  Warlock  Merlm,  "but  woe  to 
the  man  or  mother's  son  that  attempts  it,  if  he  is  not  well 
taught  beforehand  what  he  is  to  do." 

The  eldest  brother  of  Burd  Ellen  was  not  to  be  put  off, 
by  any  fear  of  danger,  from  attempting  to  get  her  back, 
so  he  begged  Warlock  MerUn  to  tell  hfan  what  he  should  do, 
and  what  he  should  not  do,  in  going  to  seek  his  sister. 
And  after  he  had  been  taught,  and  had  repeated  his  lesson, 
he  set  out  for  EliOand. 

But  long  they  waited,  and  longer  still, 

\^th  doubt  and  muckle  pain. 
But  woe  were  the  hearts  of  his  orethren, 

For  he  came  not  back  again. 

Then  the  second  brother  got  tired  and  sick  of  waiting, 
and  he  went  to  the  Warlock  Merlin  and  asked  him  the  same 
as  his  brother.    So  he  set  out  to  find  Burd  Ellen. 

But  long  they  waited,  and  longer  still, 

With  muckle  doubt  and  pain, 
And  woe  were  his  mother's  and  brother's  heart, 

For  he  came  not  back  again. 

And  when  they  had  waited  and  waited  a  good  long  timei 
Childe  Rowland,  the  youngest  of  Burd  Ellen's  brothers, 
wished  to  go,  and  went  to  his  mother,  the  good  queen,  to 
ask  her  to  let  him  go.  But  she  would  not  at  first,  for  he 
was  the  last  of  her  dhildren  she  now  had,  and  if  he  was  lost, 
all  would  be  lost.  But  he  begged,  and  he  begged,  till  at 
last  the  good  queen  let  him  go,  and  gave  him  his  father's 
good  brand  that  never  struck  in  vain.  And  as  she  girt  it 
round  his  waist,  she  said  the  spell  that  would  give  it 
victory. 

So  Childe  Rowland  said  good-bye  to  the  good  queen,  his 
mother,  and  went  to  the  cave  of  the  Warlock  Merlin. 
''Once  more,  and  but  once  more,"  he  said  to  the  Warlock, 
^tell  how  man  or  mother's  son  may  rescue  Biurd  Ellen  and 
her  brothers  twain." 

i^" Well,  my  son,"  said  the  Warlock  Merlin,  "there  are  but 
two  things,  simple  they  may  seem,  but  hard  they  are  to  do. 
One  thing  to  do,  and  one  thing  not  to  do.    And  the  thing 


to  do  is  this:  after  you  have  entered  the  land  of  Fairy, 
whoever  speaks  to  you,  till  you  meet  the  Burd  Ellen,  you 
must  out  with  your  faUier's  brand  and  cut  off  their  head. 
And  what  you've  not  to  do  is  this:  bite  no  bit,  and  drink 
no  drop,  however  himgry  or  thirsty  you  may  be;  drink  a 
drop,  or  bite  a  bit,  wWle  in  Elfland  you  be,  and  never  will 
you  see  Middle  EjEirth  again." 

So  Childe  Rowland  said  the  two  things  over  and  over 
again,  till  he  knew  them  by  heart,  and  he  thanked  the 
Warlock  Merlin  and  went  on  his  way.  And  he  went  along, 
and  along,  and  along,  and  still  farther  along,  till  he  came 
to  the  horse-herd  of  the  King  of  Elfland  f eecfing  his  horses. 
These  he  knew  by  their  fiery  eves,  and  knew  that  he  was  at 
last  in  the  land  of  Fairy.  ^*  Canst  thou  tdl  me,"  said 
Childe  Rowland  to  the  horse-herd,  "where  the  King  of 
Elfland's  Dark  Tower  is?"  "I  cannot  tell  thee,"  said  the 
horse-herd,  "but  go  thou  on  a  little  farther  and  thou  wilt 
come  to  the  cow-herd,  and  he,  maybe,  can  tell  thee." 

Then,  without  a  word  more,  Childe  Rowland  drew  the 
good  brand  that  never  struck  in  vain,  and  off  went  the 
horse-herd's  head,  and  Childe  Rowland  went  on  farther, 
till  he  came  to  the  cow-herd,  and  asked  him  the  same 
question.  "I  can't  tell  thee,"  said  he,  "but  go  on  a  little 
farther,  and  thou  wilt  come  to  the  hen-wife,  and  she  b  siu-e 
to  know."  Then  Childe  Rowland  out  with  his  good  brand, 
that  never  struck  in  vain,  and  off  went  the  cow-herd's  head. 
And  he  went  on  a  little  farther,  till  he  came  to  an  old  woman 
in  a  gray  cloak,  and  he  asked  her  if  she  knew  where  the 
Dark  Tower  of  the  Kmg  of  Elfland  was.  "Go  on  a  little 
farther,"  said  the  hen-wSe,  "till  you  come  to  a  round  green 
hill,  surrounded  with  terrace-rings,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top;  go  round  it  three  times,  widershins,  and  each  time  say : 

Open,  door  I  open^  door! 
And  let  me  come  m. 

and  the  third  time  the  door  will  open,  and  you  may  go  in." 
And  Childe  Rowland  was  just  going  on,  when  he  remem- 
bered what  he  had  to  do;  so  he  out  with  the  good  brandy 
that  never  struck  in  vain,  and  off  went  the  hen-wife's 
head. 

Then  he  went  on,  and  on,  and  on,  till  he  came  to  the 
round  green  hill  with  the  terrace  rings  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  he  went  roimd  it  three  times,  widershins,  saying  each 
time: 

Open,  door!  open^  door  I 
And  let  me  come  m. 

And  the  third  time  the  door  slid  open,  and  he  went  in,  and 
it  closed  with  a  click,  and  Childe  Rowland  was  left  in  the 
dark. 

It  was  not  exactly  dark,  but  a  kind  of  twilight  or  gloam- 
ing. There  were  neither  windows  nor  candles,  and  he  could 
not  make  out  where  the  twilight  came  from,  if  not  through 
the  walls  and  roof.  These  were  rough  arches  made  of  a 
transparent  rock,  incrusted  with  sheep-silver  and  rock  spar, 
and  other  bright  stones.  But  though  it  was  rock,  the  air 
was  quite  warm,  as  it  always  is  in  Elfland.  So  he  went 
through  this  passage  till  at  last  he  came  to  two  wide  and 
high  folding-doors  which  stood  ajar.  And  when  he  opened 
them,  there  he  saw  a  most  wonderful  and  glorious  sight. 
A  large  and  spacious  hall,  so  large  that  it  seemed  to  be  as 
long,  and  as  broad,  as  the  green  hill  itsdf.  The  roof  was 
supported  by  fine  pillars,  so  large  and  lofty,  that  the  pillars 
of  a  cathedral  were  as  nothing  to  them.  They  were 
all  of  gold  and  silver,  with  fretted  work,  and  between 
them  and  aroimd  them,  wreaths  of  flowers,  composed 
of  what  do  you  think?  Why,  of  diamonds  and  emer* 
aids,  and  all  manner  of  precious  stones.  And  the  very 
key-stones  of  the  arches  had  for  ornaments  dusterf  of 
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diamonds  and  rubies,  and  pearls,  and  other  precious  stones. 
And  all  these  arches  met  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  and  just 
there,  hung  by  a  gold  chain,  an  immense  lamp  made  out 
of  one  big  pearl  hollowed  out  and  quite  transparent.  And 
in  the  mldcHe  of  this  was  a  big,  huge  carbuncle,  whkh  kept 
spmning  round  and  ro\md,  and  this  was  what  gave  light 
by  its  rays  to  the  whole  haU,  which  seemed  as  if  the  setting 
sim  was  shining  on  it. 

The  hall  was  furnished  in  a  manner  eqxially  grand,  and 
at  one  end  of  it  was  a  glorious  couch  of  velvet,  silk  and  gold, 
and  there  sat  Burd  Ellen,  combing  her  golden  hair  with  a 
silver  comb.  And  when  she  saw  Childe  Rowland  she  stood 
up  and  said: 

"  God  pity  ye,  poor  luckless  fool, 
What  have  ye  here  to  do? 

"  Hear  ye  this,  my  youngest  brother, 

Why  didn't  ye  bide  at  home? 

Had  you  a  himdred  thousand  lives 

Ye  couldn't  spare  any  a  one. 

"But  sit  ye  down;  but  woe.  O  woe, 
That  ever  ye  were  bom, 
For  come  the  King  of  Elfland  in, 
Your  fortune  is  forlorn." 

Then  they  sat  down  together,  and  Childe  Rowland  told 
her  all  that  he  had  done,  and  she  told  him  how  their  two 
brothers  had  reached  the  Dark  Tower,  but  had  been  en- 
chanted by  the  King  of  Elfland,  and  lay  there  entombed  as 
if  dead.  And  then  after  they  had  talked  a  little  longer 
Childe  Rowland  began  to  feel  himgry  from  his  long  travels, 
and  told  his  sister  Burd  Ellen  how  himgry  he  was  and  asked 
for  some  food,  forgetting  aU  about  the  Warlock  Merlin's 
warning. 

Burd  Ellen  looked  at  Childe  Rowland  sadly,  and  shook 
her  head,  but  she  was  under  a  spell,  and  could  not  warn 
him.  So  she  rose  up,  and  went  out,  and  soon  brought  back 
a  golden  basin  full  of  bread  and  milk.  Childe  Rowland 
was  just  going  to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  when  he  looked  at  his 
sister  and  remembered  why  he  had  come  aU  that  way. 
So  he  dashed  the  bowl  to  Uie  ground,  and  said:  "Not  a 
sup  will  I  swallow,  nor  a  bit  wUl  I  bite,  till  Burd  Ellen  is 
set  free." 

Just  at  that  moment  they  heard  the  noise  of  some  one 
approaching,  and  a  loud  voice  was  heard  sajdng: 

"Fee,  fi.  fo,  fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  Christian  man, 
Be  he  dead,  be  he  living,  with  my  brand, 
I'll  dash  his  brains  from  his  brain-pan." 

And  then  the  folding-doors  of  the  hall  were  burst  open, 
and  the  King  of  Elfland  rushed  in. 

"Strike  then.  Bogle,  if  thou  darest,"  shouted  out  Childe 
Rowland,  and  rushed  to  meet  him  with  his  good  brand 
that  never  yet  did  fail.  They  fought,  and  they  fought, 
and  they  fought,  till  Childe  Rowland  beat  the  King  of 
Elfland  down  on  to  his  knees,  and  caused  him  to  yield  and 
beg  for  mercy.  "  I  grant  you  mercy,"  said  Childe  Rowland, 
**  release  my  sister  from  thy  spells  and  raise  my  brothers 
to  Kfe,  and  let  us  all  go  free,  and  thou  shalt  be  spared." 
*'I  agree,"  said  the  Elfin  King,  and  rising  up  he  went  to  a 
chest,  from  which  he  took  a  vial  filled  with  a  blood-red 
liquor.  With  this  he  anointed  the  ears,  eyelids,  nostrils, 
lips  and  finger-tips  of  the  two  brothers,  and  they  sprang 
at  once  into  life,  and  declared  that  their  souls  had  been 
away,  but  had  now  returned.  The  Elfin  King  then  said, 
some  words  to  Burd  EUen,  and  she  was  disenchanted,  and' 
tb<^  all  four  passed  out  of  the  hall,  through  the  loihg  passage, 
and  turned  meir  backs  on  the  Dark  Tower,  never  to  return 
agion.  And  they  reached  home,,  and  the  good  queen,  their 
mother,  and  Biurd  Ellen  never  went  round  a  church  wider- 
sbfe  again. — From  ''English  Fairy  Tales, '^  collected  by 
Joseph  Jmadf 
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Mother  Nature's  Story  Book 

Florence  A.  Powell 

Said  the  Chfltf  ta  the  youthful  year, 

''What  hast  thou  in  store  for  me, 
O  fiver  oC  beautif ai  gifts,  what  cheer, 

What  joy  dost  thou  bring  with  thee?  " 

Myseasons  four  shall  bring 
Their  treasures;  the  winter's  snows, 

The  autunm's  store  and  the  flowers  of  spring 
And  the  summer's  perfect  rose.— Ce/ia  Thaxter 

Dear  Mother  Nature  called  her  foiu:  children  to  her,  for 
she  had  wonderful  news  to  tell  them.  Father  Time  had 
just  been  passinyg  by  and  he  called  to  Mother  Nature^ 
**  It  will  soon  be  time  for  you  to  send  me  your  little  helpers/' 

"Oh,  Mother  dear,  then  after  to-night  we  can  be  helpers. 
TeU  us,  Mother,  who  shall  be  the  first  to  go?" 

"Well,  my  dears,  I  will  tell  you  a  pretty  story  to  show 
you  my  treasure  book.  Then  you  will  see  what  Father 
Time  wants  us  to  do,  for  he  has  never  failed  the  good  earth 
friends  and  they,  too,  know  that  I  have  been  his  loyal 
helper. 

"Now  with  you  four  fairies,  Wmd,  Rain,  Sun  and  Snow, 
we  can  do  all  Father  Time  has  to  do,  and  paint  for  him  such 
beautiful  pictiures  as  I  have  here  in  my  treasure  book. 

"  The  first  part  of  my  story  is  Spring.  Spring  is  the  baby 
of  the  year,  the  awakening  of  a  new  life.  See  lus  wonderful 
pictures,  how  the  sky  is  so  bright  and  blue,  with  just  a  few 
soft,  white  clouds  floating  by.  The  ^ft  green  carpet  is 
like  velvet,  with  the  pretty  dandelion  pattern  s«atter«i 
here  and  there  like  little  pieces  of  sun  fallen  down  to  bid 
all  a  welcome.  The  crocus,  tulips  and  daffodils  are  dressed 
in  their  brightest  dresses  to  greet  the  new  year  baby. 
The  trees,  too,  are  sending  forth  the  baby  leaves  to  greet 
their  old  friends,  the  bluebirds  and  robins.  Do  you  know 
^.that  the  soft,  gentle  spring  Wind  just  sways  the  tree's 
branches  as  an  invitation  for  the  birds  to  come  and  build 
their  nests,  so  their  beautiful  songs  wiU  make  aU  the  world 
happy? 

"The  sweet  song  of  the  brook  tells  you  it  is  once  more 
freed  from  the  strong,  icy  arms  of  winter.  It  loves  to  hear 
the  patter  of  the  spring  rain  on  its  green  banks.  As  this 
stream  flows  on  through  the  woods  it  greets  the  hq>atica 
and  violet  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  their  sweet  faces  looking 
up  to  hear  all  nature  saying,  'Spring  is  here.' 

"The  great,  roimd  Sun, as  he  smiles  down  on  this  great, 
big,  wonderful  world,  melts  the  few  snow  patches  that  have 
waited  to  the  last  to  see  the  new  baby  called  Spring.  My 
dears,  like  all  other  little  babies,  this  one  has  a  pet  name  — 
March,  April,  May, 

"Now  see,  my  diildren,  how  our  little  friend  has  grown. 
We  no  longer  caU  him  Spring,  but  Summer.  See,  my  dears, 
in  this  picture,  how  the  trees  have  fine,  large,  green  leaves 
stretched  out  to  breathe  in  the  good  pure  air  for  the  trees. 
The  nest  is  now  a  home,  with  Father,  Mother  and  baby 
birdies.  Do  you  remember  the  little  stream?  See,  now 
it  is  so  wide  and  can  dance  over  the  stones,  playing  many 
a  prank  cm  its  way  through  the  deep,  cool  woods,  where 
the  ferns  and  flowers  rest  imder  the  shade  of  the  many  trees. 
Out  on  the  soft  green  carpet,  the  Sim  sends  down  his  many 
sun  fairies  to  p&y  and  make  it  so  warm  that  some  of  the 
earth  children  can  play  on  the  warm  carpet  with  bare  feet, 
and  jump  and  romp  and  play  all  day  long.  The  roses  are 
climbing  everywhere;  they  seem  to  try  to  reach  the  sun- 
flower and  hollyhocks.  The  bees  whi^r  sweet  messages 
from  one  fragrant  bush  to  the  other,  taking,  too,  his  store 
of  honey  to  Sie  hive  where  he  stores  it  for  his  gpod  earth 
friends. 

"  What  strange  sights  you  see  in  the  coimtr  v,  great  fields 
of  growing  wheat  and  corn,  the  haystacks  where  so  many 
little  children  like  to  play. 

"The  S^n  is  so  happy,  he  sees  so  much,  tbat  he  nev)^ 
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April  Blackboard  Border 


Hark!   the  rain  keeps  falling,  knocking  on  the  pane; 
Raindrops  ask  each  other,  why  they  come  again. 


Answers  one,  ''This  cottage  shelters  weak  and  poor; 
So  we  bring  the  promise  of  the  harvest's  store. 


seems  anxious  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  west,  so  the  days  of 
^  Summer  are  long  and  warm,  for  that  is  the  child  of  the  year, 
and  when  one  is  a  child,  he  wants  everything  bright  and 
happy.  Jime,  July,  August,  is  now  Summer's  pet  name. 
"Our  next  picture,  my  dears,  shows  where  Father  Time 
will  need  you  all,  for  the  child  of  the  year  is  now  older  and 
stronger,  and  luus  lived  a  happy  free  life,  and  now  he  has 
much  to  do,  so  that  when  old  he  will  have  earned  his  rest  and 
comfort.  What  bright  colors  he  likes — red,  yellow,  orange 
and  a  tint  of  purple.  The  leaves,  when  blown  by  the  Wind, 
look  like  pieces  of  the  rainbow  blown  to  the  earth.  They 
must  cover  up  the  plants,  roots  and  grasses.  The  Wind, 
too,  must  blow  the  acorns  we  see  here  on  the  groimd,  that 
the  squirrels  may  gather  them  for  his  winter's  store.  He 
must  give  warning  to  all  the  birds  and  flowers,  but  see  how 
gorgeous  all  the  flowers  of  Autunm  are,  for  that  is  what  we 
call  the  youth  now.  The  grass  is  ready  for  a  long  rest, 
the  wheat  and  com  have  been  cut,  so  that  the  Sun,  with 
his  sun-helpers,  can  dry  the  grain  for  harvest.    The  pump- 


kin and  the  squash  rest  ready  on  their  vines  to  be  gathered 
in  and  all  the  earth  people  are  gathering  in  their  stores, 
for  the  Wind,  in  his  hurry  to  do  all,  is  so  strong  and  keen  that 
creatures,  big  and  small,  hearing  his  loud  voice,  make  haste 
to  obey  him.  Now  the  rain  comes  to  bid  all  adieu,  for  the 
rain  knows  how  tired  must  be  that  youth  who  has  been 
with  earth  people,  serving  them  his  very  best,  leaving  them 
with  a  full  store-house.  The  gorgeous  pictures  from 
Nature's  paint  box  make  the  hearts  of  the  earth  people 

f;low  with  delight,  with  September,  October,  November, 
or  Autumn  is  here  at  last. 

"The  Wind,  Rain  and  Snow  give  u^  the  last  picture. 
Sun  has  become  tired,  so  only  looks  down  for  a  short  time 
each  day  on  his  earth  friends.  They  know  why  their  day 
is  dark^  and  shorter,  but  they,  too,  know  he  will  never 
forget  them. 

"The  Rain  washes  the  earth's  face,  so  that  when  the 
Wind  brings  its  lovely  blanket  of  white  snow  to  lay  over 
all,  keeping  everything  warm  through  their  long  winter's 
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sleep,  it  will  have  a  clean  earth  to  cover.  Even  the  hills 
and  hedges  wear  their  white  night-caps.  The  silver  moon 
looks  down  upon  Nature,  wrapped  in  her  new  lyhite  blanket, 
waiting  ior  the  new  spring  that  comes  each  year,  to  make 
the  world  happier  and  better ;  December,  January,  February. 
"So  now,  my  dear  fairies,  you  have  plenty  to  do,  for 
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the  Wind  must  blow,  the  Rain  must  wash  the  earth,  the 
Sim  must  shine,  and  the  Snow  make  earth's  soft  white 
blanket,  so  Father  Time  will  give  the  good  earth  peopl^ 
their  four  seasons.  Spring,  Summer,  Autunm  and  Winter, 
that  their  year  may  be  one  of  Promise,  Beauty,  Resourced 
and  FulfiUment.*'  ■ 


Stands  for  the  Easter  Bonnets 


(Made  of  wood  and  colored) 
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The  Story  Stand-Ups* 

Ruth  Ash 

Bird  Friends 

These  stand-ups  are  of  great  val^e  in  bird  study  because 
they  are  so  very  realistic.  We  brought  a  good-sized 
branch  of  a  tree  into  our  schoofroom  and  put  it  across  the 
top  of  the  cupboard,  the  lower  branches  hanging  down 
almost  within  reach  of  the  children,  and  as  we  learned  of  the 
different  birds  we  made  them  from  paper  and  the  best  of 
the  class  were  selected  and  placed  in  the  branches  of  the 
tree.  The  children  foimd  a  deserted  robin's  nest  and  we 
put  it  in  a  fork  of  the  tree  and  in  due  time  a  mother  robin 
was  sitting  on  the  nest.  A  bird-house  was  made  for  our 
wren  to  live  in  and  we  fastened  it  securely  at  the  heavy 
end  of  the  branch. 

directions  for  Making 

rhe  birds  made  from  these  patterns  are  the  exact  size 

the  real  bird  and  are  so  life-l&e  that  the  child  learns 

recognize  the  real  birds  much  more  readily  than  when 

they  are  tai^ht  by  means  of  pictures.    When  made  ac- 

.  cording  to  directions  the  birds  are  very  satisfactory  when 

made  out  of  wood  and  of  coiurse  are  more  durable  than  the 

paper. 

The  birds  can  be  made  of  colored  construction  paper 

or  of  white  paper  and  colored^    If  the  colored  paper  is 

"  used,  the  bird's  breasts  are  cut  from  the  different  colors 

.,  and  pasted  on  the  bodies.    Th^  legs  should  be  re-inforced 

[  with  heavy  paper  or  small  wooden  slats.    The  bijri's  head 

and  badk  and  tail  are  pasted  together, -the  laps  on  the  feet 

,  bent  inward,  pasted  on  top  of  each  other,.afui  this  is  used 

to  glue  it  either  on  to  the  branch  of  the  tree  or  to  mount 

.  it  on  a  cardboard. 

Fold  the  paper  to  be  used  and  place  pattern  on  the  paper 
with  dotted  Ime  on  folded  edge. 
The  Robin  is  dark  brownish  gray,  with  rusty  brown 
.  breast. 

The  Bftiebird  is  blu^,  wilji  rusty  brown  breast. 
The  Woodpecker  i9  black,  with  white  breast  and  white 
'  spot  on  his  back  and  red  head. 

The  Sparrpw  is  grayish  brown,  with  lighter  tone  for 
breast; 
T^  Blu^-jay  is  gray  bliie,  with  light  grayish  tan  breast. 
I^he  Red-winged  Blackbird  is  black,  wiUi  red  tip  on  his 
*  wmg.    ' 

Great  e^e  should  be  taken  m  the  siclection  of  the  colors 
*;  to  be  lised,  ^  on  that  depends  the  life-like  appearance  of 
^  the  b&ds,    'Ility  ^uld  be  outlined  in  black  ink  or  Crayola 
.  to  show  the  eyes  and  markingSi 
*Stte  paeet  238  aad  2a0. 


A  Spring  Blackboard  Border 

Gertrude  Ball 

ONE  schoolroom  in  which  I  once  taught  was  plenti- 
fully supplied  wtih  blackboards  —  in  fact,  they 
were  on  all  four  sides  of  the  room.  But  only  a 
small  part  of  this  space  was  actually  usable  for 
seat  work,  as,  being  made  of  a  sort  of  plaster  and  then 
covered  with  paint,  which  soon  became  sri!ooth  and  shiny, 
the  light  was  reflected  upon  the  surface  in  such  a  way  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  children  to  see  what  was  written 
upon  them  without  stretching  their  bodies  away  out  of 
their  seats^  or  getting  up  and  moving  about  from  seat  to 
seat.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  teadiers  have  hal 
this  annoyance  or  not,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a 
very  trying  one  when  one  has  a  large  class  of  duldren^ 
even  when  they  do  try  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible.  Con- 
sequently, I  soon  discovered  which  portions  of  the  black- 
boards were  best  seen  from  the  diildren's  seats,  and  used 
only  those  parts  for  work  whicji  they  must  use  while  in  thdr 
seats. 

The  rest  of  the  blackboards  then  presented  only  a  bare,, 
black  surface,  not  at  all  attractive  to  look  upon,  so  I  began 
to  wonder  what  we  could  do  to  make  them  contribute 
beauty  to  our  schoolroom,  instead  of  ugliness.  I  believe 
that  children  show  greater  interest  and  happiness  in  their 
work  when  they  are  provided  with  attractive  surroimdings,. 
and  I  know  that  is  the  effect  which  they  have  upon  me.  So 
I  set  to  work. 

It  was  during  the  early  spring  season,  which  is  so  rich  in 
ideas  for  decorations  for  all  purposes.  I  decided  that  a 
spring  border  across  the  top  of  our  longest  and  most  useless, 
blackboard  would  help  out  a  great  deal.  This  blackboard 
ran  all  the  way  across  one  side  of  the  room.  I  measured 
down  from  the  top  a  distance  of  one  foot,  drawing  a  straight 
line  the  whole  length  of  the  blackboard.  At  about  the 
middle  of  this  spaoe,  I  drew  a  light,  waving  line,  which  was 
to  separate  the  earth  from  the  sky  in  the  landscape  to  be 
presented. 

The  upper  part  of  this  space  I  colored  blue,  and  the  lower 
part  green. 

Then,  at  intervals  of  ojie  yard,  I  sketched  apple  trees  in 
full  bloom,  colored  the  trunks  and  larger  limbs  brown,  and 
covered  the  limbs  with  a  mass  of  pink  and  whit^  blossom5>. 
with  a  few  green  leaves  peeping  through. 

Down  in  the  grass,  a  few  d^hes  of  purple  and  yellow- 
chalk  represented  the  violets  and  dandelions  in  bloom. 

One  of  the  boys  brought  in  some  beautihil  paper  blue- 
birds in  colors,  with  wings  outspread.  These  we  pasted 
against  the  sky,  about  midway  between  the  a[^le  trees. 

Last  of  all,  tlie  children  had  made  some  pretty  yellow 
chides  which  they  wished  to  contribute.    (These  were  made^ 
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by  tracing  one  of  those  pictures  of  a  chicken  used  in  adver- 
tising "Bon  Ami,"  colormg  them  yellow,  with  black  eyes 
and  orai^e  bUls  ai:id  feet,  and  then  cutting  them  out.) 
So  we  pasted  a  couple  of  chicks  into  the  grass,  in  the  spaces 
between  the  trees.  The  effect,  when  finished,  was  certainly 
very  spring-like  and  we  thought  it  very  pretty.  It  meant 
several  hours'  hard  work  after  school  for  me,  but  the 
children  enjoyed  it,  and  so  how  could  I  better  occupy  my 
time? 

The  bluebirds  could  be  replaced  by  robins  or  other  spring 
birds,  if  one  wished.  Those  printed  in  colors  by  the  Perry 
Pictures  Company,  or  by  any  of  those  houses  which  do  that 
kind  of  work,  are  beautiful,  and  would  be  just  as  suitable 
as  the  ones  we  happened  to  have  and  use.  Or  they,  as  well 
as  the  chickens,  could  be  drawn  with  the  chalk,  if  one  is 
enough  of  an  artist,  but  the  paper  ones,  pasted  upon  the 
board,  are  usually  better  and  more  realistic,  besides  giving 
the  children  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  imdertaking. 
Put  just  a  little  paste  in  two  or  three  spots  upon  the  ba(± 
<rf  each  picture  and  press  into  place,  then  they  will  not  be 
difficult  to  remove  from  the  board  when  the  border  is  no 
bnger  desired. 

Where  to  Find  the  Birds 

Grace  A.  Benscoter 

The  plan  of  Nature  seems  to  be  that  there  should  be  birds 
everywhere.  They  are  like  a  well  organized  police  force. 
There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  them  on  duty  wherever 
needed,  to  guard  every  green  thin^;  that  grows,  from  attacks 
of  insects,  to  prevent  self-assertive  plants,  which  we  call 
weeds,  from  multiplying  imduly,  and  in  general  to  help 
preserve  the  balance  of  Nature.  Hence,  when  things  are 
normal,  there  should  be  no  tree  or  plant  that  grows  without 
its  bird  guardians.  Each  q>ecies  of  bird  Imows  its  own 
province  and  confines  itself  pretty  closely  to  it,  though  some, 
Ike  individuals  of  our  race,  will  at  times  go  astray. 

I    Birds  to  be  found  at  our  very  back  door 

1  Sparrows 

a    English  sparrow 
b    Chipping  sparrow 
c    Tree  sparrow 

2  Robins 

n    Birds  to  be  found  in  the  fields 
1    Sparrows 

a    Field  sparrow 

b    Vesper  sparrow 

c    Grasshopper  sparrow 

m    Birds  tOsbe  found  in  the  evergreens 

1  Crackles  or  crow  black  birds 

2  Baltimore  orioles 

3  Vireos 

4  Wsoblers 

5  Kinglets 

IV  Birds  to  be  found  in  bird  houses,  etc. 

1  Wrens 

2  Bluebirds. 

V  Birds  to  be  found  in  chimneys  and  buildings 

1  Sw^dlows 

2  Swifts  (chioiney) 

3  Phoebes 

VI  Birds  to  be  foimd  in  orchards 

1  Blue-ja)rs 

2  Kingbirds 

3  Large  %  catchers 

4  Crows 


Vn    Birds  to  be  found  in  dead  trees 
1    Woodpeckers 
a    Redhead 
b    FUcker 
c    Downy 
d    Hairy 

VIII  Birds  to  be  found  in  meadows  or  grassy  fields 

1  Meadow-larks 

2  Bobolinks 

3  Song  sparrows 

4  Cow  birds 

5  Indigo  bimting 

6  Brown  thrasher 

IX  Birds  to  be  foimd  in  cedars 

1  Purple  finches 

2  Yellow-breksted  chat 

X  Birds  to  be  foimd  in  swamps  or  thick  places. 

1  Catbirds 

2  Red-winged  blackbirds 

3  Kingbirds 

4  Rose-breasted  grosbeak 

5  Water  birds 

XI  Birds  to  be  found  in  woodlands 


1 


Thrushes 
a    Wood  thrush 
b    Wilson  thrush 
c    Olive-backed  thrush 

Red-eyed  vireos 

Oven  birds 

Hawks 

Owls 

Raffed  grouse 

Whip-poor-wills 

Sap»idLers 


Thus  one  might  go  on  throwing  out  hints  to  he^  identtf y 
every  bird,  but  enough  of  the  more  numerous  and  con- 
^icuous  ones  have  been  menti(med  te  give  the  beginner  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  kmd  of  birds  to  beioimd  in  various 
localities.  Birds  do  not  bother  themselves  about  our  con^ 
vemence,so  will  not,prdbably,  showthenEiselves  at  first  com- 
mand. They  will  appear  to  one  best  if  you  take  a  fixed 
position  and  wait  quietly  until  they  choose  to  appear. 
If  we  have  true  enthusiasm  we  will  go  into  the  woodldnd 
swamp,  thicket,  and  tbe  nearer  realms  of  field  and  garden 
and  wait  quietly  until  our  bird  friends  make  their  appear-* 
ance.  ^ 

Two  Little  Beds 

Elizabeth  Ellis  Scantlebury 

I  know  where  there's  a  little  bed 

Away  up  in  a  tree. 
All  made  of  hair,  and  grass,  and  thready 

And  round  as  it  can  be. 

Three  baby  birdies  in  the.bed 

Up  in  the  tree-top  swing; 
They  cuddle  down  and  so  to  sleep 

Beneath  their  mothers  wing. 

I  know  where  there's  a  little  bed 

With  pillows  soft  and  white. 
Where  mother  tucks  her  baby  in 

And  kisses  him  ''good-night." 

But  soon  the  birdies  in  the  nest 

Will  ^read  their  wings  and  fly; 
And  our  dear  baby  you  will  see 

With  mother  riding  byl 
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Making  Arithmetic  Concrete 


FELLOW-TEACHERS,  in  the  midst  of  an  arithmetic 
lesson  in  problems,  when  the  children  were  inatten- 
tive and  restiess  and  you  were  giving  a  real  or 
forced  enthusiasm  to  the  work,  have  you  become 
discouraged  and  cross,  and  deplored  the  listiess  routine 
into  which  the  problem  work  has  apparcntiy  fallen?  Have 
you  finished  the  lesson  with  the  secret  conviction  that  to- 
morrow's recitation  must  be  different  or  you  would  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  your  work  along  that  line  was 
a  miserable  failure?  Have  you  questioned  yourself  as  to 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  trouble;  accepting  and 
as  quickly  rejecting  this  suggestion  and  that?  Have  you 
placed  the  blame  in  turn  upon  the  children,  their  previous 
teachers,  the  course  of  study,  the  text-book,  and  finally 
upon  yourself?  If  you  have  luid  this  experience,  not  once, 
but  many  times,  I  feel  that  we  have  much  in  common. 

In  seeking  for  the  proper  solution  or  solutions  of  this 
difficulty  we  would,  no  doubt,  if  an  open  discussion  were 
held,  find  many  and  various  remedies. 

However,  my  message  is,. "Adapt  the  problem  work  to 
the  child's  experience."  How  can  this  be  done  and  what  is 
the  result? 

Come  with  me  to  visit  my  visionary  school.  Here  you 
see  a  pleasant  classroom  occupied  by  thirty  children,  ranging 
in  age  from  nine  to  eleven  years.  A  lesson  in  arithmetic  is 
in  progress.    The  children  are  analyzing  problems. 

A  (^d  steps  to  his  place  at  the  board  and  in  a  clear, 
distinct  tone  reads  and  explains  his  problem.  Questions 
follow.  These  are  satisfactorily  answered  before  the  atten- 
tion passes  to  the  next  child  and  his  problem.  Thus  the 
lesson  progresses  to  its  completion. 

The  teacher  has  hovered  in  the  background.  The  lesson 
was  in  the  pupils'  hands*  Her  previous  work  in  the 
development,  of  reasoning  has  been  well  done  and  she  now 
views  the  results. 

There  in  that  classroom,  as  upon  a  stage,  has  been  enacted 
an  interesting  drama  in  whidi  eadi  child  has  taken  an 
active  part:  analyzing,  questioning,  demonstrating  with 
rude  drawings  or  gestures  or  listening  with  every  sense 
alert,  eager  to  nuss  no  point  in  the  problems.  Occasionally 
the  teacher  has  left  her  rede  of  listener  to  straighten  out 
some  point,  to  destroy  a  lingering  cobweb  by  sencfi^g  the 
light  of  imderstanding  into  some  mind,  or  to  encourage  one 
whose  tongue  cannot  keep  pace  with  his  brain. 

The  lesson  completed,  the  children  are  left  to  enjoy  a 
study  period  while  the  teacher  muses  thus:  "How  well 
John  explained  the  sixth  problem,  and  wasn't  he  a  dear  to 
answer  Elsie's  question  by  telling  how  his  father  measured 
off  the  rows  in  his  garden?  How  her  face  lighted  up  then! 
William  is  slow,  but  he  is  surely  gaining  groimd.  Even  Ted 
is  picking  up  and  I  once  thought  he  was  hopeless.  Was 
it  wrong  for  me  to  join  so  heartily  in  the  laugh  when  droU 
Mary  said,  *Why,  that's  what  I  do  when  I  help  mother 
hang  out  the  washing'?  However,  we  all  feel  better  for  the 
Itugh  and  it  made  clearer  th£  necessity  of  the  extra  post  in 
each  row  of  posts  for  the  grape  arbor.  How  different  that 
lesson  was  from  the  ones  we  had  two  months  ago!  My 
children  are  awake  now."  I^f^^' 

And  why  were  those  children'  awake?  Because  their 
problems  dealt  with  tMngs  within  their  experience.  That 
teacher  has  not  outgiown  or  forgotten  her  childhood;  and 
teing  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  questioning 
and  wondering  that  takes  place  in  that  intangible  something, 
which  is  covered  with  unruly  curls  ajod  looks  up  to  her  from 
sunny  or  clouded  eyes,  she  has  given  to  them  problems  in 
which  they  and  she  find  a  real  joy. 

The  recent  compilers  of  arithmetics  have  realized  the 
impractical  tendency  of  their  predecessors  and  have  bettered 
conditions  considerably.    However,  there  is  a  broad  field 
,still  left  for  us, 


I  think  there  is  no  reasoning  process  that  cannot  be  taught 
by  the  use  of  problems  taken  from  the  things  and  conditions 
with  which  the  children  come  in  contact.  If  you  are  teadi- 
ing  linear  measure,  why  not  give  problems  involving  the 
distance  a  child  walks  to  school,  the  length  of  a  sled  rope, 
the  distance  aroimd  a  circus  tent?  If  it  is  area,  give 
problems  involving  the  area  of  the  schoolroom  floor,  desks, 
blackboards,  schoolyard,  etc.  The  children  enjoy  measur- 
ing those  things.  Have  them  estimate  first.  Start  a  litde 
rivalry  in  the  estimations.  You  will  find  the  children  busy 
with  rulers  and  tape  measures  at  recess  time  and  noon 
hour. 

Give  problems  involving  the  length  of  the  recess  period, 
the  cost  of  carfare  for  a  child  or  parent  for  a  week,  a  month, 
and  year,  the  number  of  hooks  in  each  row  in  the  cloakroom, 
the  cost  of  seed  potatoes  for  the  spring  planting,  the  value 
of  the  ^gs  gathered  in  a  week,  the  income  from  the  home 
fruit  trees. 

The  maple  sugar  season  opens  a  limitiess  field  for  practical 
and  interesting  problems.  Ask  the  children  to  give  you 
data  about  their  own  sugaring  q>erations.  You  will  get 
any  amount  of  information,  from  the  quantity  of  syrup  miule 
on  the  kitchen  stove  to  the  number  of  himdred  gaUons  made 
on  a  large  farm.  The  chUdren  will  get  a  dear  idea  of  the 
relation  of  a  pint  to  a  quart  and  to  a  gallon,  and  of  what  a 
barrel  and  hogshead  are.  They  will  handle  easily  problems 
dealing  with  the  value  of  syrup  in  quart  and  gallon  cans  and 
in  v^  sent  to  the  Boston  firms.  For  more  advanced  classes 
work  in  commission  from  the  farmer  and  retail  merchant, 
net  gain  or  loss,  per  cent  of  syrup  to  sap,  etc. 

The  children  love  to  do  work  dealing  with  the  gathering 
tub,  storage  tank,  evaporation,  and  all  those  thi^  which 
recall  the  sweet  sticky  atmosphere  of  a  sugar  house.  To 
help  the  visualization  of  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as 
never  to  have  visited  such  a  place,  you  will  find  some  child 
ready  to  demonstrate  cleverly  by  drawing  on  the  blackboard, 
or  by  using  the  basket,  pointer  and  inkwell,  etc. 

Marble  playing  is  a  dread,  as  it  means  dirty  hands,  hence 
dirty  books  and  papers,  but  utilize  the  necessary  evil  to 
gain  the  attention  of  the  listiess  boy.  Harry  had  144 
marbles.  During  recess  he  gave  his  brother  -^  of  them, 
forfeited  42  and  gained  35.    How  many  has  he  now? 

Ball-plaving  may  be  worked  into  problems  to  the  chil- 
dren's dehght.  Tom  tries  to  catch  8  flies,  but  missed  3. 
What  fractional  part  did  he  catch?  The  time  required  for 
six  innings  in  yesterday's  game  was  as  follows :  first,  16  min., . 
second,  \  hour,  third,  6J  min.,  fourth,  \  hour,  etc.  Find  the 
total  time. 

Hop-Scotch,  flying  of  kites  and  buying  of  hair-ribbons 
may  be  worbed  into  problesms  which  are  better  imderstood 
and  are  more  enthusiastically  worked  than  those  which 
deal  with  the  year's  output  of  borax,  the  income  from  a 
New  York  apartment  house,  or  the  weight  of  a  wall  in 
Brazil. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  familiar  material  with  which  to 
associate  numbers,  thus  making  arithmetic  concrete. 
Different  localities,  industries  and  change  oC  seasons  will 
determine  to  a  large  extent  the  data  usable. 

Of  course  {»x)blem  work  of  this  nature  meani  more  work 
for  us  than  a  mechanical  following  of  the  tepMK)Qk.  Never- 
theless every  true  teacher  realizes  sooner  or  later  that  service 
means  happiness,  so  why  not  serve  in  this  way? 


Year  after  j^ear  the^  come  to  me, 

These  children  with  questioning  looks, 
Year  after  year  they  leave  me, 

As  they  leave  their  outgrown  books, 
And  I  wonder  sometimes  if  I've  taught  them 

Just  some  of  the  tvorthwhile  things, 
Just  some  of  the  things  they  will  need  in  life, 

Be  they  peasants  or  poets  «k  kiafi. 
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Supplementary  Reading  and  Language  Lessons 


Fables  for  Supplementary 
Reading 

Grace  Norton  Whittaker 

MOTHER  GOAT'S  KIDS  AND  THE  WOLF 

GOOD  Mother  Goat  had  two  children.  One  was 
named  Big  Kid  and  the  other  Little  Kid.  They 
were  very  fine  children,  as  Mother  Goat  would  have 
told  you.  They  all  lived  in  a  little  house  near  the 
edge  of  the  forest. 

In  this  forest  were  many  animals.  The  one  Mother  Goat 
feared  most  was  the  Wolf.  He  was  always  sneaking  about. 
He  was  a  little  afraid  of  Mother  Goat  herself,  but  die  knew 
that  he  liked  nothing  better  than  a  nice,  fat  kid.  She 
feared  that  he  would  get  one  of  hers. 

One  day,  as  she  was  going  out,  she  said,  "I  saw  that 
horrid  old  Wolf  sneaking  about  a  few  days  ago.  I  am' 
afraid  to  leave  you  alone,  but  we  must  have  food." 

"Oh,  never  fear,  mother,  we  will  stay  inside  the  house 
and  be  safe,"  said  the  Big  Kid. 

" I  know  you  will,"  answered  Mother  Goat.  "The  Wolf 
is  so  ctmning  that  I  fear  that  he  will  plan  some  way  to 
get  m." 

"No  one  shall  come  in  till  you  are  with  us,  mother," 
cried  the  Little  Kid.    "You  may  trust  us." 

"I  do  not  wish  you  to  offend  any  of  our  goat  neiglibors 
who  may  aJl.  They  all  know  the  pass-word.  Let  no  one 
in  who  does  not  give  it." 

"Wai  you  tell  us  what  the  pass-word  is  once  more, 
mother?"  asked  the  Big  Kid.; 

"Yes,"  replied  Mother  Goat  "A  plague  on  the  Wolf 
and  all  his  tribe." 

"We  will  remember  that,"  cried  both.    "Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,  children." 

While  Mother  Goat  had  been  talking  to  her  kids,  the 
Wolf  had  been  listening.  He  had  taken  good  care  not  to 
be  seen.  Mother  Goat  looked  aU  aroimd.  "I  have  not 
seen  the  Wolf  for  two  or  three  days,"  she  thought,  "lie 
children  will  stay  in  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  get  in, 
I  think  they  wiU  be  safe." 

The  WoU  was  watching  her  from  behind  a  rock.  "Ha, 
ha!"  laughed  he,  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight.  "  So  that 
is  their  pass-word!  I  can  say  that,  but  I  thmk  I  shall  have 
to  practice  a  little.  My  voice  does  not  sound  just  like 
hers."  He  did  practice  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  said, 
"There,  no  one  could  tell  that  voice  from  Mother  Goat's! 
Itsoimds  justlike  hers.    Now  for  a  good,fat  kid  for  dinner! " 

After  Mother  Goat  went  away  uie  kids  plkyed  store  for 
awhile.  They  had  a  fine  time,  but  the  Big  Kid  said, 
"It  is  time  for  work  now.  I  am  going  to  sweep  the  house, 
for  mother  will  be  too  tired  when  she  gets  home." 

"And  I  will  dust,"  cried  the  Little  Kid. 

Just  then  they  heard  some  one  coming.  "Oh,  mother 
is  coming  nowl"  cried  the  Little  Kid. 

"Don't  be  too  sure,"  answered  Ae  Big  Kid. 

Then  came  a  tap  at  the  door  and  a  voice  said,  "A  plague^ 
on  the  IVolf  and  all  his  tribe."    But  the  door  did  not  open. 

"  Why  don't  you  open  the  door?  "  whispered  the  Little  Kid. 

"Hush!  I  don't  think  it  is  a  goat's  voice,"  answered  the 
Big  Kid. 

"What  shaH  we  do?" 

"I  know  now,"  cried  the  Big  Kid.  Then  he  called, 
"Come  to  this  crack  and  show  yoiu:  beard.  Then  I  will 
let  you  in." 

Tlie  WoK  was  very  angry.  "I'D  show  you  something 
Reside  a  beard  next  time!"  he  shouted  in  his  own  voice, 
"m  eat  you,  too!"  Off  he  went  growling,  for  he  thought 
he  saw  Mother  Goat  coming. 


"I'm  so  frightened!"  cried  the  Little  Kid.  "I  wish  my 
mother  would  come." 

"Don't  cry,"  said  the  Big  Kid.  "The  Wolf  has  gone 
and  mother  will  be  here  soon." 

Just  as  he  said  this  another  tap  was  hedrd  and  a  voice 
said,  "Let  mother  in,  dear.  *  A  plague  on  the  Wolf  and^aD 
his  tribe!'    I  saw  the  old  sneak  just  going  away." 

"Oh,  mother!" 

"  Oh,  I  'm  so  glad! "  cried  Big  Kid,  as  he  opened  the  door. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  happy  to  find  you  both  safe!"  cried  Mother. 
"What  did  the  Wolf  do?" 

"He  tried  to  talk  like  a  goat  when  he  tapped  at  the  door 
and  he  gave  the  pass-word,"  said  the  Little  Kid. 

"How  did  he  learn  the  pass-word?"  asked  the  mother. 

"I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  Big  Kid.  "I  did  not 
think  it  was  a  goat,  so  I  asked  him  to  come  to  the  craci 
and  show  his  beard.  I  think  he  saw  you  just  then,  for  he 
went  off  growling." 

"You  were  very  wise,  Big  Kid.  I  am  glad  you  were  so 
careful.  Now  see  what  I  have  brought  for  your  dinner." 
—  Adapted  from  Msop^s  Fables 

Presentation 

Materiai  —  Pictures  of  wolves,  goats  and  kids. 

Method  —  Name  these  animals.  What  are  the  yoimg 
goats  caUed?  What  do  they  eat?  What  do  wolves  eat? 
What  stories  do  you  know  about  the  wolf?    The  goat? 

This  story  is  about  Mother  Goat's  kids.  Big  Kid  and 
LUtk  Kid,  and  the  wolf.    (Write  italicized  words.) 

Read  silently  till  you  learn  where  the  kids  lived.  Where 
did  they  live?  What  eke  did  you  learn  about  them? 
Read  aloud. 

Mother  Goat  had  a  neighbor.  Read  silently  till  you 
learn  why  she  feared  him.  Why  did  she?  How  did  the 
wolf  feel  toward  Mother  Goat?    Why?    Read  aloud. 

Read  silently  till  you  find  out  what  the  Little  Kid  said. 
What  did  he  say?  Why  did  he  say  it?  What  did  Big  Kid 
say?    Read  aloud. 

To  what  society  dees  your  father  belong?  Can  any  one 
attend  the  meetings?  How  do  people  get  in?  What  do 
you  suppose  the  pass-word  is?  It  seems  that  animals  have 
pass-words,  too.  Read  silently  till  you  learn  the  goat 
pass-word  and  till  Mother  Goat  bids  the  kids  good-bye. 
What  is  meant  by  "plague"?  Who  were  the  kids  to  let  in? 
What  was  the  pass-word?    Read  aloud. 

Some  one  heard  Mother  Goat.  Read  silently  till  you 
learn  what  he  did.  What  was  it?  Do  you  think  he  talked 
like  a  goat?    Why?    Read  aloud. 

What  do  you  think  the  kids  did  after  their  mother  went 
away?  What  do  you  like  to  do  when  mother  goes  away? 
Read  till  you  find  out  what  they  did  and  what  Little  Kid 
said.    TeU  me  what  they  did.    Read  aloud. 

Something  happened.  Read  to  learn  what  it  was  and 
why  Big  Kid  did  not  open  the  door.  What  did  they  hear? 
Why  did  Big  Kid  not  open  it  when  he  heard  the  pass-word? 
Read  aloud. 

Some  one  else  rapped.  Read  till  you  learn  who  it  was 
and  what  she  said.  Do  you  think  the  kids  were  glad? 
Do  you  think  Mother  Goat  was  happy  when  she  found 
them  both  safe?    Read  aloud. 

Read  till  you  find  out  what  Little  Kid  told  his  mother. 
Read  aloud. 

Finish  the  story.  What  did  Mother  Goat  say?  Do  you 
like  the  way  the  story  ends?    Why?    Read  aloud. 

Do  you  like  this  wolf  story?  Why?  Read  the  whole 
story  silently.  Choose  some  one  to  read  it  aloud.  Who 
woidd  like  to  be  Mother  Goat?  Mother  Goat  may  choose 
some  one  for  the  kids  and  the  wolf.  Anne  may  read  the 
descriptions.    To-morrow  we  wfll  play  the  storv. 
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The  Bun 

A  Russian  Legend 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  man,  and  one  day 
lie  wanted  something  nice  to  eat,  so  he. said  to  his  wife: 
■**My  dear,  please  make  me  a  bim."  But  she  answered: 
''What  am  I  to  make  it  of?  We  have  no  flour."  "What 
nonsense,"  he  said,  "of  course  we  have!  YouVe  only  got 
to  scrape  the  sides  of , the  bin  and  sweep  its  floor  and  you'll 
^et  plenty!" 

So  his  wife  took  a  feather  brush,  and  scraped  the  sides 
and^wept  the  floor  of  the  bin,  and  got  a  little  flour  together. 
'Hien  she  kneaded  the  dough  widi  cream,  rolled  out  the 
bun,  and  spread  it  over  with  butter  and  put  it  in  the  oven. 

And  the  bun  turned  out  simply  splendid!  She  took  it 
-out  of  the  oven  and  put  it  on  the  window-siU  to  get  cold. 

And  there  the  bun  lay  and  lay,  and  he  began  to  feel 
lonely,  so  he  just  took  and  rolled  off. 

From  the  window-sill  he  rolled  down  on  to  the  bench, 
from  the  bench  on  to  the  floor,  and  over  the  floor  to  the 
•door. 

Then  he  rolled  right  over  the  threshold  into  the  lobby, 
out  of  the  lobby  on  to  the  front  door  steps  and  down  the 
rsteps  right  out  of  doors,  and  roUed  straight  ak>ng  the  road 
into  the  field. 

Suddenly  he  met  a  hare,  and  the  hare  said  to  him: 
•"  Mr  Bun,  Mr.  Bun,  I  shall  eat  you  up  1 "  "  No  you  sha'n't, 
Mr.  Hare,  for  I  'U  sing  you  a  song."  And  he  started  singing: 
'"I'm  Mr.  Bun,  I'm  Mr.  Bim,  I  was  scraped  from  the  sid^ 
4ind  swept  from  the  floor  of  the  bin,  I  was  kneaded  with 
•cream^  and  fried  in  butter,  and  was  put  to  cool  on  the  win- 
dow-sill, but  I  got  away  from  gaffer  and  I  got  away  from 
.^annie,  and  I  sha'n't  &id  it  hard  to  get  away  from  you  I" 

And  when  he  had  finished  his  song  he  went  on  rolling 
iarther,  and  was  out  of  sight  before  Mr.  Hare  had  time  to 
•look. 

And  he  went  on  rolling,  when  suddenly  he  met  a  wolf, 
:and  the  wolf  said  to  him:  "Mr.  Bim,  Mr.  Bun,  I  shall  eat 
you  up!"  "No,  you  sha'n't,  Mr.  Wolf,  for  I'U  smg  you  a 
!Song."  And  he  started  singing:  "I'm  Mr.  Bun,  Tm  Mr. 
Bun,  I  was  scraped  from  the  sides  and  swept  from  the 
door  of  the  bm,  I  was  kneaded  with  cream  and  fried  in 
butter,  and  was  put  to  cool  on  the  window-sill,  but  I  got 
away  from  gaffer  and  I  got  away  from  grannie,  and  I  got 
away  from  Mr.  Hare,  and  I  think  I'll  find  it  easy  enough 
sto  get  away  from  you!" 

And  he  went  on  rolling  farther,  when  suddenly  he  met  a 


bear.  And  the  bear  said  to  him:  "Mr.  Bun,  Mr.  Bun,  I 
shall  eat  you  up ! "  "  Indeed  you  shall  not,  you  old  crooked- 
paws,  you  couldn't  if  you  tried."  And  he  started  singing: 
"For  I'm  Mr.  Bim,  I'm  Mr.  Bun,  I  was  scraped  from  the 
sides  and  swept  from  the  floor  of  the  bin,  I  was  kneaded 
with  cream  and  fried  in  butter,  and  was  put  to  cool  on  the 
window-sill,  but  I  got  away  from  gaffer  and  I  got  away  from 
grannie,  I  got  away  from  Mr.  Hare,  and  got  away  from 
Mr.  Wolf  —  Good-bye,  Bruin!" 

And  he  went  on  rolling  farther,  when  suddenly  he  met  a 
fox,  and  the  fox  said  to  him:  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bun,, 
how  pretty  you  are,  and  how  well-baked  you  are!"  And 
Mr.  Bun  was  pleased  at  being  praised,  and  he  started 
sibging:  "I'm  Mr.  Bun,  I'm  Mr.  Bun,  I  was  scraped  from 
the  sides  and  swept  from  the  floor  of  the  bin,  I  was  kneaded 
with  cream  and  fried  in  butter,  and  was  put  to  cool  on  the 
window-sill,  but  I  got  away  from  gaffer  and  I  got  away 
from  grannie,  I  got  away  from  Mr.  I&re  and  got  away  from 
Mr.  Wolf,  I  got  away  from  Bruin  and  111  get  away  from 
youl"  ^^  Thai's  a  fine  song,"  said  the  fox,  "please  sing 
it  me  again,  and  sit  on  my  nose,  I've  got  so  deaf  lately." 

So  Mr.  Bun  jumped  up  on  Mr.  Fox's  nose  and  sang  his 
song  again.  Ajid  the  fox  said:  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Bun, 
but  please  sing  it  just  once  again.  And  come  sit  and  on 
my  tongue,  than  I  shall  hear  still  better."  And  Mr.  Fox 
put  out  hb  tongue,  and  Mr.  Bun  jumped  on  to  it,  and  Mr. 
Fox  just  closed  his  mouth  and  ate  Mr.  Bun  up. 


The  Bow  of  Promise 

Across  my  vision  falls  the  rain. 
Yet  the  sun  is  in  the  sky. 

And  bits  of  blue 

Are  shining  through 
As  doubtful  clouds  float  by. 

And  now  a  seven-fold  psalm  of  prabe 

Arches  the  sky  above  — 
The  Bow  of  Promise,  beautiful 

And  glad  with  heavenly  love. 

—Frederic  A.  WkUing 
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Dandelion  and  White  Trillium 

Anne  Baxter 

Danddian  It  is  such  a  lovely  warm  day,  I  shall  Open 
up  as  much  as  I  can  to  get  the  sim. 

WMte  TrilUum  How  can  you  bear  the  hot  sim?  I  like 
my  home  in  the  shade  of  this  tree. 

Danddian    You  came  up  very  early  this  spring. 

White  Trillium  No,  I  alwajrs  come  up  early  so  I  can 
get  the  sunshine  before  the  leaves  come  out  far  on  the  trees. 

Danddian    But  I  thought  you  didn't  like  the  sun. 

WkiU  TfiUium  Not  too  much;  but  I  need  some  sun- 
shine. My  family  always  grow  in  the  woods,  where  we  are 
shaded  by  the  trees. 

Danddian  We  are  quite  different.  We  always  grow 
on  lawns  or  in  meadows,  where  there  is  only  the  grass 
to  shade  us.  The  wasps  and  bees  visit  us,  to  get  our 
honey. 

White  Trillium    What  do  you  do  when  evenmg  comes? 

Danddian  I  wrap  my  green  leaves  closely  around  me. 
It  forms  a  snug  covering  at  night  or  when  it  is  raining. 

Nell  I  want  some  flowers  for  poor  Mary,  She  has  been 
very  ill  and  cannot  go  out  to  see  the  flowers.  Here  are 
some  trilliiuns.    I  know  she  will  love  them. 

White  Trillium  I  do  not  want  to  be  picked.  I  want  to 
stay  in  the  woods.    I  shall  droop  my  head. 

Ndl  Those  dandelions  have  such  long  stems.  I  think 
I  shall  sit  down  imder  the  trees  and  make  a  dandelion  chain. 

Danddian  I  want  to  stay  here  in  the  gren  field.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  in  a  chain.  I  shall  hide  my  head  in  my 
leaves. 

Ndl  Now,  I  have  my  chain  made  and  a  big  bunch  of 
flowers  for  MsLvy.    I  must  hiurry,  as  it  is  getting  late. 

White  Trillium  I  am  so  glad  she  did  not  pick  me. 
Are  you  there,  dnadelion? 

Danddian  I  am  just  opening  up.  Why!  White  Tril- 
lium, you  have  changed!  Your  petals  are  tiurning  a  pale 
pink. 
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WhiU  TrilUmn    Yes,  I  am  getting  old. 
DandeKan    And  so  am  I.    See!    I  am  turning  white. 
Wind    I  must  scatter  these  dandelion  seeds. 
White  TrilUum    I  wish  the  dandelicHi  had  stayed  longer. 
I  feel  lonesome  here  alone. 

The  Sheep 

Anne  Baxter 

Boy    Hello,  little  lamb. 

Lamb    Hello,  little  boy. 

Boy    How  old  are  you? 

Lamb    I  am  two  weeks  old. 

Boy    You  can  run  fast,  can't  you,  little  lamb? 

Lamb    Yes,  I  can  rim  almost  as  fast  as  my  mother. 

Boy    What  do  you  do  all  day? 

Lamb  I  play  games  with  the  other  little  lambs.  Didn't 
you  ever  see  us  pla)dng? 

Boy  I  have  seen  you  running  about,  but  I  didn't  know 
you  were  playing  games. 

Lamb  You  must  have  seen  us  playing  "FoUowJthe 
Leader."  We  often  play  it.  Do  you  see  that  big  rock 
over  there?  That  is  where  we  play  "I'm  the  King  of  the 
Castle."  This  morning  I  was  the  King  for  a  long  time. 
Have  you  ever  played  these  games? 

Boy  Yes,  I  like  them  very  much.  Where  do  you  stay 
at  night,  little  lamb? 

Lamb  We  are  kept  in  that  big  shed.  The  rain  cannot 
get  in  and  yet  it  is  cool.  We  like  to  live  in  cool  buildings^ 
as  we  have  such  warm  woolly  coats  to  keep  us  warm. 
When  we  get  older,  the  farmers  will  wash  us  and  cut  oflF 
our  wool. 

Boy  I  know  what  he  does  with  it,  little  lamb.  He  sells 
it  and  it  is  made  into  yarn  and  doth.  You  are  a  very 
useful  animal. 

Lamb  I  hope  the  farmer  keeps  me  for  my  wool.  I^da 
not  care  to  be  killed  and  eaten. 

Boy    I  hope  so,  too,  little  lamb. 


Tempo  di  Cavofta   Brightly 

■    si 


Goldilocks 


Phcebe  M.  Burley  Johnson 


^^^ 


Tell  me,  lit-tlc  Gold-i-locks,       Shin-ing  in  the  sun,    Say!  what  will  be-comeof  youWhenthc5um-mer'sdone?Thcnrilbca  silverhead, 


m. 


p  pfirf  Pii-  r^ 


i^^m 


Jpj|j^jjfjj|..jjij,ii,ijj|j^ 


For      as  I  grow  oW  All  my  shining  hairs  wiU  be  White  instcad<^  gold  Andwherefalb^  silver  hair  Thathasblown  from  me  Other  UttleGold41ocks 


'>y*fr1^l«i 


fj|j  f  J  FiJ'p  firPrT 


f'  J  ir-^ijih.ir,i,r^JJrrri^ 


In  the  spring  you'll  see;     jSo  the  tale    .is     go-ing  on        Ev'iy  year  I'm.  told,  Goldi-locks  to  Silverhead,      Sil-ver-head  to  Gold. 


MP  f  p|i  r^^ 


? 


^^ 


^le 
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Ideas  to  Try 


Suggestions  for  Music  in  Kin- 
dergarten and  Primary  Grades 

(Outside  of  regular  class  period) 
Litheld  Holm 

1  Encourage  children  to  sing  greetings  to  each  other 
and  the  teacher,  as  "Good  morning,"  "How  are  you?" 
**I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  etc.  Let  the  child  make  the  time 
and  the  teacher  or  other  child  give  back  the  same. 

2  Use  rhythms  for  children  to  pass  to  and  from  classes. 
Children  interpret  what  the  piano  says  to  do.  K!. 

3  Encourage  song  making.  Make  tunes  to  verses  in 
readers^  etc.  For  example,  the  children  will  be  very  clever 
at  making  a  tune  for 

"Run,  run,  you'll  be  smart 
If  you  can  catch  Tommy  Tart." 

when  they  find  it  in  their  readers. 

4  Encourage  group  smging  at  Free  Work  periods. 
Allow  children  to  use  song  books  sometimes  in  playing 
concert,  choir,  etc. 

5  Welcome  singing  of  sewing  groups  in  Free  Work 
periods.  Teacher  may  suggest  Uiat  people  often  sing  as 
they  work  when  they  are  happy. 

6  Teacher  may  play  good  musical  selections  for  children 
during  their  lunch  period  in  the  morning. 

7  Bring  as  much  good  music  to  the  children  as  p)ossible. 
If  the  teadier  is  not  musical  herself,  she  can  alwajrs  bring 
from  her  conmiunity  people  who  are  musicians  and  at  the 
same  time  imderstand  Utde  children  and  will  give  a  concert 
of  appropriate  selections  for  them.  The  victrola,  too,  may 
be  one  of  the  teacher's  best  friends  in  bringing  good  music 
to  the  children. 

8  Welcome  any  little  song,  rhythm  or  dance  a  child 
can  make  up  at  home  and  bring  to  school  the  next  day. 
Even  the  little  folks  love  to  "make  up"  little  bits  of  music 
and  sometimes  the  results  are  truly  beautiful  and  fitting. 
Any  song  the  child  learns  at  home,  after  pa^!^g  the  censor- 
ship of  the  teacher,  may  be  given  to  the  group. 


First  Grade  Phonetics 

Josephine  B.  Small 

Just  so  essential  as  the  foundation  is  to  a  house,  are 
phonetics  essential  to  good  reading;  but  the  subject 
phonetics  as  phonetics  nught  be  a  new  tooth-paste,  or  a 
new  game,  or  almost  anything,  for  all  this  means  to  the 
mind  of  a  first-grade  child.  The  child  is  anxious  enough 
to  learn,  but  is  unable  to  comprehend  just  what  purpose 
the  group  of  all  of  the  consonants  that  the  teacher  puts 
on  the  board  serves  in  learning  to  read. 

Usually  the  class  stands  in  a  listless  attitude  and  in  rote 
sounds  in  succession  the  consonants  as  they  are  pointed 
out  by  the  teacher.  Each  child  seemingly  repeats  with  a 
lusty  voice  each  sound,  and  the  teacher  thinks  the  class 
progressing  rapidly  —  until  she  asks  one  child  to  repeat 
the  sounds  alone  and  behold,  she  discovers  that  the  sing- 
song voices  in  unison  of  the  larger  part  of  the  class  are 
essential  to  recall  any  memory  of  the  sound  in  the  child's 
mind. 

Now  the  theory  is,  "If  we  once  learn  a  thing  we  never 
forget  it,"  »o  the  problem  is.  How  can  we  teach  children 
the  phonetics  so  that  a  lasting  impression  is  made? 
This  is  my  solution. 

I  decide  that  I  would  make  a  story  out  of  these  dry 
phonetics,  and  as  the  imagination  of  a  child  is  very  vivid, 
I  decided  to  make  these  little  letters  animate  beings. 
We  talked  about  '*old"  as  though  it  were  a  family  just 


like  the  Smiths  or  Jones,  and  then  I  had  this  family  by 
the  name  <rf  ''old"  move  into  a  house  right  near  the 
school  buildmg. 

Roughly  I  drew  the  picture  of  a  house  on  the  blackboard 
and  explained  that  this  new  family  that  had  just  moved 
in  consisted  of  a  father,  a  mother,  and  many  children. 

One  little  girl  they  had  named  **g"irfrf,  the  baby's 
name  was  "f"oW  and  the  big  brother  who  worked  was 
"m"(7W;  the  girl  that  helped  with  the  work  was  "s"oM; 
even  the  cat  was  named  "b"<?W,  sounding  very  distinctly 
the  consonant  sound  as  I  said  the  name. 

The  children  were  all  eyes  and  ears,  and  as  I  talked  I 
wrote  inside  of  the  house  which  I  had  sketched  all  th^e 
words  formed  by  prefixmg  the  consonant  to  the  fanuly 
name  "old."  Now  the  child  had  been  given  a  something 
which  had  been  developed  with  a  purpose  and  his  energies 
were  directed  to  some  definite  aim.  Each  child  was  so 
anxious  to  tell  me  that  he  had  seen  and  knew  the  "old" 
family  that  I  decided  to  enlarge  upon  my  idea.  I  taught 
them  the  "est"  family,  the  "ay"  and  "aU"  families,and 
so  on;  each  was  a  distinct  family  and  lived  in  a  house 
by  itself.  Then  we  discovered  another  house  where 
relatives  of  the  families  taught  lived.  For  instance,  the 
"and"  family  was  related  to  the  "an"  family  and  the 
"ings"were  related  to  the  "ins"  and  they  readily  saw  the 
connection. 

For  a  tune  I  discarded  the  chart  altogether,  and  on  a 
side  board  sketched  from  day  to  day  houses  containing 
the  families  as  I  had  taught  them.  As  my  children  came 
from  a  congested  district  and  were  familiar  with  houses 
built  just  aUke  and  all  in  a  row,  I  had  made  use  of  this 
plan  to  convey  to  their  minds  the  idea  of  these  "word" 
families  as  all  living  in  a  row  on  this  sort  of  a  street. 

When  I  introd\ft:ed  a  more  difficult  family  I  drew  their 
house  in  colored  chalk.  Great  was  the  delight  of  the  pupil 
who  could  go  "right  up  the  street"  and  speak  of  the  houses 
by  the  fannly  name.  The  "Phonetic  Drill"  period  was  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  a  "Let's  go  visiting"  was  held  in  its 
place.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  interest  the  children 
showed  and  the  marked  improvement  in  the  soimds; 
instead  of  dreading  to  sound  the  families  alone  he  be- 
came proud  of  his  ability  to  do  so. 

For  seat  work  I  gave  them  paper  cut  out  ip  the  form  of 
a  house  s^nilar  to  those  I  had  drawn  on  the  board  and 
with  their  "word  builders"  the  children  would  place  within 
the  house  the  members  of  the  family  that  we  talked  about 
in  class. 

They  would  also  construct  a  house  out  of  colored  splints 
and  dioose  the  family  they  liked  the  best  to  have  live  in  it. 
I  made  little  houses  out  of  cardboard  and  on  the  roof  of 
these  houses  I  printed  in  bright  colored  crayolas  the  family 
name. 

For  a  quick  test  I  stood  these  houses  along  the  chalk 
tray.  "Now  who  wants  to  make  a  street?"  I  would  ask. 
Up  would  go  the  hands,  and  quickly  and  with  much  interest 
the  girls  and  boys  would  skip  to  the  board  and  choose 
"the  family,"  a  member  of  which  he  would  quickly  call. 

Other  times  I  drew  pictures  of  empty  houses  and  had 
the  children  put  on  them  the  family  name,  as  well  as  the 
individual  members;  this  was  more  advanced  and  we  used 
this  idea  later  in  the  year. 

Never  again  did  we  refer  to  our  phonetics  —  it  was 
always  families.  At  no  time  did  the  interest  lag,  and  the 
second  grade  teacher  rewarded  my  efforts  by  telling  me 
of  the  marked  improvement  in  the  reading  of  the  pupib  of 
the  second  grade  after  I  had  tried  this  plan. 

One  doesn't  need  to  be  an  artist  in  order  to  draw  for  a 

first  grade  child;    his  imagination  is  so  vivid  that  the 

simplest  Imes  mean  a  great  deal  to  him.    I  trust  that  the 

first  grade  teachers  ym  try  out  this  plan  and  note  the 

interest  aroused.  ("^  r^r^a 
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The  Prettiest  Sand -table  We 
Ever  Dressed 

Belle  Gray 

Near  the  last  of  April  the  Primary  Teacher  was  searching 
frantically  for  patterns  for  a  May  Day  sand-table.  At  last 
she  found  an  advertisement  of  Cat's  Paw  Rubber  Heels,  in 
which  six  JMdren  were  dancmg  around  a  May-pole.  She 
could  use  her  pencil,  so  she  drew  off  eight  UtUe  figures, 
adapting  some  of  those  in  the  advertisement  and  '^  making 
up"  others.  She  traced  the  drawings  on  stiff  white  card- 
board and  let  the  children  color  and  cut  the  figures.  The 
boys  and  girls  wore  white  with  colored  ties,  sashes  and  hair- 
ribbons.  The  wreaths  were  of  pink  and  blue  flowers. 
Some  of  the  children  had  yellow  hair,  some  brown,  some 
bbck.    The  grass  on  the  bases  was  colored  green. 

The  sSEmd-table  was  covered  with  a  large  piece  of  leaf- 
green  crepe  paper.  The  pole  was  a  slender  stick  eighteen 
inches  high,  set  in  a  day  cone  for  a  solid  base,  both  stick 
and  base  being  wrapped  in  green  paper.  At  the  top  of  the 
pole  gayly  colored  tissue  streamers  were  tied.  The  little 
figures  were  then  placed  in  order  around  the  pole,  slits 
bmg  cut  in  the  paper  and  the  bases  inserted.  A  streamer 
was  pasted  to  eadi  uplifted  hand.  Last  of  all,  little  forget- 
me-nots  were  cut  from  pink,  blue  and  white  folding  paper 
and  were  stuck  all  over  the  green  paper,  common  pins  being 
used  for  centers.  This  held  the  paper  in  place  and  decorated 
it  as  wdl.    When  all  was  finished  the  children  said: 

"It  is  the  prettiest  sand- table  we  ever  dressed!" 


Using  Boxes  for  Handwork 

B.  D.  Donovan 

These  objects  are  made  from  boxes  brought  from  home 
by  the  children.  The  children  bring  in  all  kinds  of  boxes 
and,  after  studying  a  box,  they  decide  upon  the  object 
to  be  made,  thus  associating  the  shape  of  the  box  with 
some  object  which  is  familiar  to  them.  In  this  way  their 
power  of  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  a  box  for  a 
special  object,  develops. 

For  instance,  when  the  box  from  which  the  carriage  is 
constructed,  was  shown  to  them,  different  suggestions  were 
made.  One  child  said  that  a  bed  might  be  made  from  it. 
The  rest  inmiediatdy  decided  that  the  pr<^rtions  were 
not  suitable  to  make  this  object  because  the  box  was  too 
deep.  Then  they  suggested  a  carriage.  They  considered 
the  box  well  proportioned  for  this.  The  next  thing  de- 
cided was  which  part  of  the  box  to  u^  for  the  body  of 
the  carriage  and  what  parts,  s\ich  as  the  wheel,  top,  and 
handle,  have  to  be  made  from  the  rest  of  the  box,  and 
soon,  until  the  object  was  completed. 

In  the  making,  the  children  learned  a  good  deal  of  pro- 
portion, .form  and  arrangement.  They  learned,  incident- 
ally that  the  box  was  rectangular  in  shape,  that  the  wheels 
were  circular  in  shape,  and  that  the  haiidle  had  to  be 
narrow  so  that  one  could  grasp  it  in  order  to  push  the 
carriage.  In  arrangement,  they  discovered  that  the 
wheels  must  be  put  in  certain  places  that  the  carriage 
might  be  roUed  along. 

The  same  way  with  the  bureau.    But  when  the  chil- 
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drcn  were  shown  this  box  (which  was  chocolate  box 
with  three  trays)  a  bureau  was  the  only  thing  suggested. 
In  this  case,  the  association  was  so  natural  that  they  all 
thought  of  the  one  thing.  Silver  paper  was  suggested 
for  the  mirror  and  collar  buttons  as  handles  for  the  drawers, 
that  they  could  be  puUed  out  and  in  more  easily.  Not 
much  work  was  required  on  this  object,  and  the  result 
was  very  satisfactory. 

One  can  easily  see  how  the  childrenr will*  discriminate 
as  to  form  in  the  selection  of  the  boxes  after  seeing  a  variety 
of  sizes  and  shapes.  Soft  pasteboard  boxes  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  children;  any  kind  and  any  size  will  do. 
These  are  easy  to  work  with  and  are  more  substantial 
than  the  paper  which  is  usually  employed  as  a  means  of 
expression  in  most  Kindergartens. 

After  being  finished,  the  objects  can' be  taken  apart 
and  put  together  as  many  times  as  the  child  desires,  as 
no  paste  is  required  in  the  construction.  Children  love 
to  take  things  apart  and  put  them  together  again,  especially 
things  which  they  have  made  themselves  and  which  are  as 
simple  as  the  models  shown  in  the  picture. 

TTie  economic  value  must  also  be  thought^oF  in  con- 
nection with  this  work.  Much  material  which:  could 
be  used  as  a  means  of  expression  in  the  hands  o^  the^child, 
and  which  would  be  very  educative  to  him,  is  thrown  away 
as  waste  and  regarded  as  absolutely  worthless. 

Aside  from  the  educational  value,  the  children's  pleasure 
is  also  to  be  considered.  Little  diildren  are  very  much 
interested  in  working  with  material  which  they  bring 
Trom  home,  in  making  things  whiCh  they  may  play  with 
at  home,  and  things  which  are  not  perishable. 


The  Tuck 

When  Mother  fashions  Mary's  gown 

She  always  makes  a  tuck, 
Because  the  skirt  must  needs  go  down 
When  Mary's  going  up. 
•Agnes  Cairns  PoMmann,  in  the  YoufV^^ Companion 


May  Gift  Baskets 

Annie  Smith  Nunnan 

May  comes,  day  comes, 
One  who  was  away  comes, 
All  the  earth  is  glad  again, 
Kind  and  fair  to  me. 

May  Day  comes  with  its  recurring  pleasures  in  nature's 
gift  of  flowers  and  sunset  cloud.  For  us  there  is  joy  in  all 
that  nature  has  hung  about  in  sky  or  flower,  or  bird  or 
blue  expanse  of  water.  It  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
laughter  that  comes  to  our  lips  and  the  smile  that  lies  in 
our  eyes  and  the  song  within  our  hearts,  seek  expressbn 
in  gift  of  deed  and  of  kindness. 

For  the  boys  and  girls,  May  brings  the  joy  of  giving 
little  gift  baskets,  fashioned  by  their  own  hands  and  filled 


FWritWI-fOf^BOTTOn- 

OFBOJKEjT- 

3UPCUTJfJiJ6.HTrO- 

ouTc — jblioinro-a 


OirT-OMlD'O 


with  greens  gathered  from  Nature's  storehouse  of  treasures: 
yellow,  pink,  magenta,  red  and  blue  flower  buds  that  lie 
scattered  in  among  the  green  under  God's  blue  sky. 

For  the  lie-in-bed  lady,  there  can  be  made  the  tiny 
basket  constructed  of  paper  and  filled  with  growing  moss 
and  wild  fern;  or  for  grandmother,  a  surprise  basket  that 
may  be  hung  upon  the  door  of  her  home  and  filled  with 
blossoms,  luxuriant  m  their  brilliancy  of  color. 

With  scissors,  paste,  string  and  bright  colored  construc- 
tion papers,  baskets,  such  as  those  illustrated,  can  be  made 
by  boys  and  girls  everywhere.  Bright  colored  seeds,  or 
beads,  or  bits  of  highly  colored  paper,  will  make  pleasing 
dangles  to  decorate  the  ba^ets  with. 


FOLD  on  v' 

j     DOTTEp-UriE.J- 


CUTAl2f1Q'' 
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P/arTTERM-a- 

Pattern  A  is  for  the  housed-in  friend,  and  should  be  made 
from  stiff  paper,  ivory  or  light  tan  in  color.  A  stamped 
design  colored  with  water  color  may  be  used  to  decorate 
the  cut-out  basket.  ^r^rAriTr> 

Pattern  B  is  grandmother's  gift,  and  will  Wpretcy  n  Wade 
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from  delft  blue  or  orange-colored  paper  and  suspended  by 
means  of  cord  or  raffia. 

Pattern  C  is  a  Surprise  Basket  for  Mother,  and  shoidd 
be  made  from  gray  green  or  fawn  color  paper.  A  tiny 
card  can  be  cut  and  lettered,  to  fasten  to  each  gift  basket. 


pnTTtRH-c—  fx>Lo  onjMORj/c^nD-i^ne-piAnETErjr 


Two  Number  Games  for  the 
Fourth  Grade 

Prepared  by  Primary  Teachers,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
Public  School,  Gail  Calmerton,  Supervisor 


(Adapted) 

One  child  comes  to  the  front  and  says,  "  I  am  thinking  of 
a  number.  Can  you  guess  what  it  is?"  The  child  whom 
he  chooses  says,  "Is  it  84?"  The  questioner  replies,  "No, 
it  b  not  12  X  7/'  He  then  chooses  other  children  imtil 
some  diild  has  guessed  his  number.  The  child  who  has 
guessed  correctly  takes  his  place. 

n 

(Original) 

Place  numbers  on  the  board  in  the  following  manner: 
9  7  6 9 


8 
4 


4 
9 


7- 
8- 


-6 


This  game  may  also  be  used  as  a  drill  for  multiplication 
tables.  The  children  give  the  product  instead  of  the  sum 
of  the  two  numbers. 

Gertrude  Bohne, 

Fourth  Grade  Teacher,  South  Wayne  School 


Have  several  groups  of  children  playing,  each  group  hav- 
ing a  set  of  numbers.  The  first  child  in  each  group  will 
give  the  sum  of  two  adjacent  niunbers.  If  he  gives  the  sum 
correctty  he  will  join  the  two  numbers  with  a  line.  For 
example,  if  the  child  says,  "Nine  and  eight  are  seventeen," 
he  will  join  9  and  8  with  a  straight  line.  The  next  child 
will  give  the  simi  of  two  numbers  and  join  the  two  numbers. 
The  children  wiU  proceed  playing  imtil  all  numbers  are 
joined.  If,  for  instance,  9  and  8,  9  and  7,  8  and  4,  are 
joined,  the  child  who  joins  4  and  7  has  formed  a  box  and 
places  his  initials  in  it.  Then  he  is  given  another  turn. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  see  who  will  form  a  box  for 
himself  and  also  try  to  join  two  nimibers  which  wiU  prevent 
the  next  players  from  forming  a  box. 


300  Teachers  Wanted 

To  Share  in  This  $750,000  to  be  Spent  in  Com- 
missions and  Bonuses 

"Three  himdred  or  more  teachers  and  fully  one  thousand 
students  at  universities,  colleges  and  normal  schools  will  be 
engaged  this  spring  as  representatives  of  our  selling  or- 
ganization for  the  vacation  period  drive,  to  begin  in  June." 

J.  Henry  Nortridge,  proprietor  of  the  North  Ridge  Brush 
Company,  of  Freeport,  HI.,  made  the  foregoing  announce- 
ment a  few  days  ago  in  conversation  with  a  representative 
of  Primary  Education,  adding: 

"Our  1920  program  calls  for  an  increase  of  200  per  cent 
in  sales  over  1919.  This  means  the  payment  of  about 
$750,000  in  commissions  and  bonuses  to  our  sales  repre- 
sentatives. We  want  our  teacher  and  student  friends  to 
have  some  of  this  money.  The  more  they  earn,  the  better 
we'U  like  it." 

Mr.  Nortridge  has  employed  teachers  and  students  since 
engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  twisted-in-wire 
brushes,  seven  years  ago,  and  has  paid  them  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  that  line.  The  files  in  the  Company's  main 
office  contain  hundreds  of  letters  from  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, thanking  Mr.  Nortridge  for  the  privilege  of  combining 
profitable  business  with  pleasure  and  educational  advan- 
tages while  representing  the  Company  in  the  field  during 
vacation  periods. 

The  North  Ridge  establishment  at  Freeport,  a  thriving 
city  of  20,000,  in  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in 
the  Central  West,  116  miles  west  of  Chicago,  is  served  by 
nine  steam  and  electric  railway  lines,  with  a  daily  service 
of  27  express  and  mail  trains,  thus  assuring  the  best  of 
service  to  members  of  the  sales  organization. 

The  Company  has  more  than  600  full-time  representa- 
tives in  the  field,  and  emplo3rs  a  large  staff  of  trained  men 
and  women  in  its  main  office.  It  h^^  branch  offices  in  the 
principal  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
additional  distributing  stations  are  to  be  established  at 
five  central  points,  so  that  one-day  service  may  be  given 
to  representatives  anywhere  in  America, 

The  North  Ridge  Training  School,  occupying  handsomely 
furnished  quarters  on  the  eleventh  floor  of  the  Republic 
Building,  in  Chicago's  loop  district,  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  institutions  of  its  kind  on  the  continent  The 
school  was  established  to  train  sales  representatives  to  fill 
positions  as  branch  managers  and  home  office  executives. 
No  charge  is  made  for  either  tiution  or  for  materials  used 
in  the  work. 

"Plans  are  making,"  Mr.  Nortridge  said,  "to  erect  and 
equip  a  large  and  modem  manufacturing  and  office  building 
in  Freeport.  When  this  is  completed  we  will  give  employ- 
ment  to  three  times  the  present  number  of  men  and  women. 
This  means  also  the  employment  of  not  less  than  1500  full- 
time  representatives  in  the  selling  field. 

"We  are  bending  our  efforts  now  to  completing  the  plans 
for  the  summer  campaign.  The  organization  work  wiU  be 
in  charge  of  a  man  who  has  many  successes  to  his  credit. 
He  will  be  assisted  in  the  field  by  expert  specialty  salesmen 
and  home  office  executives. 

"The  campaign  planned  for  next  June,  July  and  August 
wiU  be  the  largest  in  scope  ever  \mdertaken  by  this  or  any 
organization  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  distributing 
household  necessities  and  aids  to  sanitation  in  offices, 
schools,  stores,  garages,  hospitals  and  other  public  institu- 
tions, and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  b^ 

successful  in  every  way.^  |^^ 
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Lesson  Plan  in  Language  for  the  Primary  Grades 


Katharine  McSpadden 

Critic  Teacher,  East  Tennessee  Sute  Normal  School 


Topic 

Poem  —  "The  Land  of  Counterpane."  —  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

Teacher's  Aim 

1  To  create  a  love  for  good  literature. 

2  To  stimulate  thought  and  train  the  children  to 
express  this  thought  in  beautiful  language. 

Child's  Aim 

1  To  discover  the  story  of  the  poenu 

2  To  learn  the  poem. 

First  Lesson 
Subject  MattMT         Plrocedure 

"The  Land  of  Coun-    Were  you  ever  sick  and  had  to 
terpane"  stay  in  bed  a  long  time? 


When  I  was  sick  and 

lay  a-bed, 
I  had  two  pillows  at 

my  head, 
And  all  my  toys  beside 

me  lay 
To  keep  me  happy  all 

the  day 

And  sometimes  for  an 
hour  or  so 

I  watched  my  leaden 
soldiers  go, 

With  different  uni- 
forms and  drills, 

Among  the  bed  clothes 
through  the  hills, 

And   sometimes   sent 

my  ships  in  fleets 
All  up  and  down  a- 

mong  the  sheets. 
Or  brought  my  trees 

and  houses  out, 
And  planted  cities  all 

about. 

I  was  the  giant  great 

and  still. 
That    sits  upon   the 

pillow-hill, 
And  sees  before  him, 

dale  and  plain. 
The  pleasant  land  of 

counterpane. — Rob* 

ert  Louis  Stevenson 

First  stanza. 


How  did  you  like  it? 

How  did  you  amuse  yourself? 

I  have  one  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  poems  telling  of 
a  little  boy  who  was  sick  and 
had  to  stay  in  bed. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  he 

amused  himself? 
(Read  poem.) 

Allow  the  children  to  tell  the 
different  things  he  played 
with  —  soldiers,  ships,  etc.) 

Let  me  read  the  poem  again  and 
see  if  you  have  told  all  the 
things  he  played  with. 

(Re-read  poem.) 

Would  you  like  to  learn  this 
poem  so  that  the  next  time 
you  are  sick  you  will  know  how 
to  amusfe  yourself? 

Close  your  eyes  while  I  read  the 
poem  again  and  see  what  pic- 
tures you  can  find  in  the  poem 

(Re-read  poem  as  graphiouly  as 
possible.) 

What  pictures  did  you  see? 
(Allow  the  children  to  describe 
the  different  pictures  theysaw.) 


First  line  of  first  stanat 


Qose  your  eyes  again  and  watch 
for  pictures  in  the  first  stanza 
only. 

(Re-read  first  stanza.) 

What  pictures  did  you  see? 
(Allow  the  children  to  describe 
the  pictures  they  saw.) 

When  did  the  little  boy  have  all 
of  these  toys? 


Second   line 
stanza. 


Tell  us  as  Robert  Louis  Steven^ 
son  tells  us. 

("When  I  was  sick  and  lay 
abed.") 

(Have  this  line  repeated  by  in- 
dividuals and  in  concert.) 

of   first    What  did  he  have  at  his  head^ 

Tell  us  as  Stevenson  tells  us. 
{*1  had  two  pillows  atmy  head."> 
(Drill   by   individuals    and    in 
concert.) 


First  and  second  lines 
of  first  stanza. 


Third  Ime  of  first 
stanza. 


Who  can  tell  us  when  the  little 
boy  had  all  these*  toys  and 
what  he  had  at  his  head,  usin|^ 
the  exact  words  of  the  poem? 

(First  and  second  lines.) 

(DriU.) 

What  else  did  the  little  boy  have? 


Tell  us  as  Stevenson  tells  us. 
(''And  all  my  toys  beside  me 

lay.") 
(DriU.) 

Fourth   line   of   first    Why  did  he  have  all  these  toys? 
stanza. 

Use  the  exact  words  of  the  poenu 
("To  keep  me  happy  all  the 
day.") 

Entire  stanza.  Who  can  tell  us  all  that  Steven- 

tells  us  in  this  stanza? 
(Drill.) 

Summary  Now  you  can  say  as  much  as  you 

can  of  the  poem  and  I  will  say 
the  rest. 
(Allow  the  children  to  repeat  the 
first  stanza  in  concert  and  the 
teacher  reads  the  rest  of  the 
poem.) 

Second  Lesson 
Subject  Mattw         Procedure 

Review  of  first  stanza.    How  many  remember  the  poem 

we  started  to  learn  yesterday? 

You  say  as  much  as  you  can  and 
I  will  finish  it  for  yov. 

(Children  repeat  first  stanza  in 
concert  and  teacher  reads  the 
remainder  of  the  poem.) 

Would  you  like  to  leam  some 
more  of  this  poem? 

Second  stanau  Qose  your  eyes  and  watch  for 

pictures  wUle  I  read  the 
ond  stanza. 
(Re-read  second  stanza.) 

What  pictures  did  you  see 

uiyiLizuu  uy 
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(Allow  the  cbjldren  to  describe 
the  different,  pictures  they 
saw.) 

First  and  second  lines    How  did  the  little  boy  amuse 
of  second  stanza.  himself? 

Tell  us  as  Stevenson  tells  us. 
(First  and  second  lines.) 

How  were  these  soldiers  dressed? 

Third  line  of  second    How  do  men  learn  to  be  good 
stanza.'  soldiers? 

(By  drilling.) 

Fourth  line  of  second    Where  did  these  soldiers  drill? 
stanza.  (Last  line.) 

Who  can  tell  us  how  these  leaden 
soldiers  dressed  and  where  they 
drilled? 

Use  the  exact  words  of  the  poem. 
(Third  and  fourth  lines.) 
(Drill.) 

Entire  stanza.  Who  can  tell  us  everything  that 

Stevenson    tells   us    in    this 
stanza,  using  the  exact  words 
of  the  poem? 
(Drill  on  entire  stanza  bv  in- 
dividuals and  in  concert.) 


Third  and  fourth  lines 
of  second  stanza. 


Summarv 


Subject  Matter 

Review   of  first 
second  stanzas. 


All  of  you  say  the  two  stanzas 
you  have  learned  and  I  will 
say  the  last  two  stanzas  of  the 
poem.) 

Third  Lesson 
Procedure 

and    I  wonder  how  many  of  you  can 
say  the  two  stanzas  of  "The 
Land  of  Coimterpane"  that 
we  have  learned? 
(Short  drill.) 

Woidd  you  like  me  to  read  the 

rest  of  the  poem? 
(Read  remainder  of  poem.) 


Third  stanza.  The  third  stanza  tells  us  about 

some  other  toys  the  little  boy 
had. 

Find  out  what  they  arc  as  I  read 

it  again. 
(Re-read  third  stanza.) 


(Third  and  fourth  lines.) 
(DriU.) 

Entire  stanza.  How  many  can  tell  us  all  that 

Stevenson    tells   us   in    this 
stanza? 
(Drill) 

Summary  All  of  you  say  as  much  as  you 

can  of  the  poem  and  then  I 
will  finish  it. 
(Children    repeat    first    three 
stanzas  in  concert  and  teacher 
gives  the  last  stanza.) 

Fourth  Lesson 

Subject  Matter        Procedure 

Review   of   the   first    How  many  of  you  have  said 
three  stanzas.  the   three  stanzas  of   ''The 

Land   of    Coimterpane"  for 
yotir  mothers? 

You  say  the  first  three  stanzas 
and  I  will  say  the  last  one. 

(Children  repeat  the  first  three 
stanzas  in  concert  and  the 
teacher  the  last  one.) 

Fourth  stanza.  Would  you  like  to  learn  the  last 

stanza  to-day? 

*  Close  your  eyes  and  watch  for 
pictures  as  I  read  it 
(Re-i^d  last  stanza.) 

What  pictures  did  you  see? 
(Allow  the  children  to  describe 
the  different  pictures  they  saw.) 

First   line   of   fourth    What  did  the  little  boy  say  he 
stanza.  was? 

Second  Ime  of  fourth    Where  was  the  giant? 
stanza. 


First  and  second  lines 
of  fourth  stanza. 


Who  can  tell  us  what  the  first 
two  lines  say  about  the  giant^ 
using  the  exact  words  of  the 
poem? 

(DriU.) 


Third  line  of  fourth    What  did  the  giant  see  before 
stanza.  him? 


First  line  of  third 
stanza. 

First  and  second  lines 
of  tUrd  stanza* 


Third    line   of   third 
stanau 

Fourth  Ime  of  third 
stanza. 

Third  and  fourth  lines 
of  third  stanza. 


Fourth  line  of  fourth 

stanza. 
Third  and  f  oiurth  lines 

of  fourth  stanza. 


What  did  he  have  to  play  with? 
(Ships.) 

What  did  he  do  with  these  sh^i*        Entire  stanza. 


Tell  us  as  Stevenson  tells  us. 
(First  and  second  lines.) 
(Drill) 

What  else  does  this  stanza  tell 
us  he  had  to  play  with? 

What  did  he  do  with  these  trees 
and  houses? 

Who  can  tell  us,  using  the  exact 
words  of  the  poem? 


Sxmmiary 


What  did  he  call  this? 

Tell  us  what  the  giant  sees,  using 
the  exact  words  of  the  poem. 
(Third  and  fourth  lines.) 
(Drill.) 

Who  can  tell  us  all  that  Steven- 
son tells  us  in  tids  stanza?  - 
Drill  on  entire  stanza. 

Will  you  know  how  to  amuse 
yourself  the  next  time  you  are 
sick  and  have  to  stay  in  bed? 

Can  you  say  the  whole  poem 
tellmg  how  this  littie  boy 
amused  himself? 

(Drill   by   individuals   and    in 
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April  Games 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 

Pussy  Willow  unbuttons  her  coat  of  soft  brown 
And  steps  forth  decked  out  in  a  dainty  gray  gown. 

Follow  the  study  of  the  pussy  willow  of  March  with  the 
study  and  plays  of  the  cat,  the  real  live  pussy,  in  April. 
If  possible,  bring  a  pet  cat  into  the  school  and  let  the 
children  observe  its  habits.  Call  their  attention  to  its 
movements,  and  the  reason  for  them,  to  its  body,  head, 
ears,  mouth,  whiskers,  and  especially  its  eyes. 

Darken  the  room  and  let  the  children  see  the  changes 
for  themselves. 

Study  the  habits  of  the  cat  by  observation  and  teach  or 
read  to  the  children  "The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,"  also 
**The  Duel,"  by  Eugene  Field. 

Then  the  children  enjoy  playing  the  "Cat  Games." 

Cat  and  Mouse 

The  children  form  a  circle.  One  child  is  chosen  for  the 
cat  and  another  for  the  mouse.  The  mouse  is  inside  the 
circle.  The  cat  outside  the  circle  is  to  catch  the  mouse. 
The  cat  must  follow  the  exact  course  of  the  mouse  as  it 
goes  in  and  out  imder  the  arms  of  those  forming  the  circle. 
When  the  mouse  is  caught  the  same  cat  may  try  to  catch 
another  mouse,  or  choose  two  more  players. 

Meow  Gi^e 

This  is  really  a  kind  of  "Hide-and-Seek,"  without  any 
running  about.  The  children  all  group  in  one  comer  of  the 
room  or  playgrouod.  They  close  their  eyes.  One  child 
is  chosen  to  represent  the  cat.  The  cat  Udes  somewhere 
in  the  room  or  in  an  adjoining  one.  When  ready  she  cries, 
"Meow,  meow,"  and  the  children  try  to  guess,  by  her 
voice,  just  where  she  is  hiding.  She  may  repeat  her  cry 
to  aid  them.  The  child  who  succeeds  in  telling  her  hiding 
place  now  takes  the  place  of  the  cat  and  hides  in  a  different 
place. 

Calling  the  Cat 

The  children  form  a  circle  to  represfent  a  house.  Leave 
one  space  between  two  children.    This  is  the  hole  for  the 

mouse. 

The  children  choose  a  child 
to  represent  the  cat  and 
another  for  the  mouse.  The 
cat  is  asle^  over  in  a  comer. 
The  mouse  is  playing  around 
in  the  house. 

The  children  all^call: 

Kitty-cat,  we  bear  a  mouse  I 
Pitty-patI  go  through  the  house; 
Kitty,  hurry!    Kitty,  run! 
QuidLl  or  you  will  lose  the  fun! 

As  they  repeat  the  next 
stanza,  the  mouse  leaps  into 
her  hole. 

Kitty  hears,  and  slyly  creeps 
Near  poor  mousie — now  sne  leaps. 
Ah!  too  late,  you  cannot  win  it; 
There's  the  hole,  the  mouse  is  in  it  I 

And  sometimes  "poor  mou- 
sie" is  caught.  Then  the  cat 
may  try  again  with  another 
mouse. 
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joyment  to  have  a  piece  of  cheese  or  even  a  cookie  on  a 
paper  plate. 
The  children  sing  or  repeat: ; 


Cat  and  Mouse 

Kitty  dear,with  the  silken  fur, 
Lie  on  the  rug  and  gently  purr, 
And  do  not  run  about  the  house, 
To  catch  the  pretty  little  mouse. 

Poor  mousie  sees  a  bit  of  cheese, 
Which  he  can  get  with  perfect  ease. 
But  when  he  hears  you  sljrly  come, 
He  scampers  of!  to  find  his  home. 

Here  the  cat  chases  the  mouse  away  to  his  home,  where 
he  is  safe.  She  then  returns  to  her  place  and  goes  to  sle^. 
Then  the  mouse  returns  and  takes  a  bite  of  dieese  as  the 
children  say: 

He  soon  returns  to  take  a  peep, 
And  finds  Miss  Kitty  fast  asleep; 
So  up  he  jumps  and  takes  a  bite, 
Then  wishes  her  a  kmd  "Good-night." 

The  Little  Mice  and  the  Old  Gray  Cat 

The  children  form  a  circle.  Several  children  are  chosen 
for  the  mice  and  one  for  the  cat.  The  mice  run  around 
inside  the  circle  while  the  cat  is  away  on  the  outside. 

The  children  sing: 

The  little  mice  are  running,  running,  nmning, 
The  little  mice  are  running  through  the  house. 

The  mice  now  play  nibble  at  food. 

The  little  mice  are  nibbling,  nibbling,  nibbling. 
The  little  mice  are  nibbling  in  the  house. 


''The  old^lgray  cat  comet  creeping ' 


Kitty  and  Mouse 

The  children  choose  a  cat  and 
a  mouse.    It  adds  to  their  en- 


Now  they  all  go  to  sleep. 

The  little  mice  are  sleeping,  sleeping,  sleeping, 
The  little  mice  are  sleeping  in  the  house. 

The  cat  now  creeps  softly  toward  them  as  the  children  sing 
softly: 

The  old  gray  cat  comes  creeping,  creeping,  creeping, 
The  old  gray  cat  comes  creeping  through  the  house. 

Just  as  the  cat  springs  at  them,  the  mice  waken  and 
scamper  off. 
The  children  clap  and  sing: 

The  mice,  they  all  now  scamper,  scamper,  scamper. 
The  mice,  they  all  now  scamper  through  the  house. 

The  cat  tries  to  catch  as  many  as  she  can. 

The  Cat  and  the  Mouse  Family 

All  the  children  play  at  the  same  time  in  this  game. 
One  child  b  the  cat,  another  the  mother  mouse,  and  the 
others  are  the  little  mice.  The  mother  mouse  is  defending 
her  children  against  the  cat.  All  except  the  cat  place  them- 
selves one  behind  another,  the  hands  on  the  dioulders  of 
the  next  in  front  The  player  with  the  hands  free  is  the 
mother  mouse,  and  the  cat  stands  facing  her.  The  cat 
must  try  to  catch  the  last  iPJ^M^u^By^^^il^j^Mfi^e 
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Headquarters  for  Hl^h  Grade  Teachers 

Thousands  Wanted  for  September! 

Salaries  $750-$  1500;     Supervisors  up  to  $2500 
No  advance  fee  required 

General  Offices,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
101  West  41st  St.,  New  Yoric  City. 

Affiliated  Agencies  or  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY  \  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

-  Wei 


H.  H.  KINGSLEY,  ex-Saperiniendeni  Scliools«  Evanston,  III.« 
widely  known  in  public  school  work,  Manaiier  Girade  [Dept. 

If  you  are  available  for  a  position  of  any  kind  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  now  or  later,  do  not  fail 
to  write  us  at  once,  filling  out  the  grade  application  blank  below,  and  sending  it  to  the  General 
Offices,  Evanston,  V\. 

APPLICATION    BLANK -GRADE  DEPARTMENT 

Name ' Date 192© 

Permanent  Address , Temporary  Address 

Education  —  Give  particulars  concerning  your  education^  schools  attended^  etc. 


Experience  —  State  positions  you  have  held,  grades  taughty  when,  where,  haw  long  in  each  place. 


Hew  long  have  you  taught? What  grade  now  teaching Where  now  engaged? 

Age? Weight? Height? Church? What  grade  or  grades  do  you  prefer? 

What  teachers*  certificates  have  you? Salary  received? Salary  expected? 

Give  names  f  addresses  and  official  positions  of  a  few  persons  acquainted  with  your  scholarship  and  teaching 
ability. 


In  case  I  accept  a  position  throu^  the  National  Teachers  Agency,  I  agree  to  pay  the  usual  commission 
of  5%  of  the  salary  for  the  first  calendar  year,  together  with  the  deferred  membership  fee  of  $2.00,  it 
being  understood  that  I  shall  be  under  no  obligation  imless  I  accept  a  position  through  the  Ag^cy. 


Date 19S0.  (Signed) 


(If  yo«  do  not  wish  to  muUlat*  jour  nuic«sln«,  eopjr  th«,«  questions  on  another  alM^t  *nd  mmnd  In  with  answ«rs  «ompl< 

uiymzuu  uy  ~    ■ 
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Two  Mice  sale  ia  thdr  "^Mit' 

mother  mouse  defends  by  striving  to  place  herself  always 
b^,front  of  the  cat 

If  the  cat  tags  the  last  mousie  he  carries  it  off  to  his 
home,  and  then  tries  to  get  another  mousie. 
^I^one  mousie  takes  his  hands  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
next,  in  front,  he  and  all  behind  him  become  prisoners  of 
the  cat  The  game  is  ended  when  all  the  mice  are  prisoners, 
cither  by  actual  tagging  or  by  dropping  their  hands. 

Teach  the  following  to  the  older  children  and  read  or  tell 
it   to  the  younger  ones. 

Three  little  kittens,  so  downy  and  soft, 

Were  cuddled  up  by  the  fire, 
And  two  little  children  were  sleeping  aloft, 

As  cosy  as  heart  could  desire; 
Dreaming  of  something  ever  so  nice, 
Dolls  and  sugar-plums,  rats  and  mice. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  the  mother  said, 

"I'm  8le«>y,  I  must  confess.  * 
And  as  the  kittens  are  safe  in  bed, 

I'll  go  to  bed,  too,  I  guess." 
She  went  upstairs,  just  a  story  higher, 
While  the  kittens  slept  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

^'What  noise  can  that  be?"  the  mother  said. 
"Meowl  meowl"    "I'm  afraid 
A  poor  little  kitty  cat 's  fallen  out  of  bed  1 
The  nice  little  nest  I  madel" 
''Meowl  meowl"    "Dear  met  dearmel 
I  wonder  what  can  the  matter  be!" 

The  mother  paused  on  an  upper  stair. 

For  what  did  she  see  below? 
But  three  little  kittens,  with  frightened  air, 

Standing  up  in  a  row  I 
With  six  little  paws  on  the  step  above, 
And  no  mother  cat  to  caress  or  lovel 

Through  the  kitchen  door  came  a  doud  of  smoke  I 

The  mother,  in  great  alarm, 
To  a  sense  of  danger  straightway  awoke; 

Her  babies  might  come  to  hann. 
On  the  kitchen  hearth,  to  her  great  amaze, 
Was  a  basket  of  shavings  beginning  to  blaze. 

The  three  little  kittens  were  hugged  and  kissed. 

And  promised  many  a  mouse; 
While  their  names  were  put  upon  honor's  list. 

For  hadn't  they  saved  a  house? 
And  two  little  children  were  gathered  tight. 
To  a  mother's  heart  ere  she  slept  that  night 

The  children  like  to  draw  and  cut  out  rows  of  cats, 
kittens,  or  even  mice.  Fold  a  piece  of  drawing  paper  back 
and  forth  as  if  paper  dolls  were  to  be  cut  out  Draw  a  line 
acn^  about  one  third  of  the  space  from  the  lower  edge. 
This  forms  the  floor  or  base.  On  this  place  the  pattern 
of  the  cat  or  mouse,  trace  around  it,  and  then  cut  through 
all  the  folded  parts  of  the  paper. 

A  whole  row  of  cats  or  mice  is  the  result  Color  the  cats 
black  and  the  mice  grayish  brown  or  "mouse  color." 
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A  Little  Play  for  Arbor 
Day 

Laura  Rountree  Smith 

Green  paper  chains  are  hung  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  birda 
cut  from  cok>red  cardboard  are  hung  on  stiingi  or  threads.  Tliej 
should  be  cut  from  red,  yellow,  blue  or  brown,  and  they  swing  to  and 
fro  In  the  draught  created  by  open  windows,  or  two  decmc  bna.  Two 
green  screens  are  placed  at  the  back  o!  the  stage,  leaving  an  openfaig 
m  the  center  for  the  gate  to  the  garden.  Paper  chains  may  crms  the 
gate  and  be  laid  one  side  as  the  first  children  enter. 

The  Sweet  Pea  Ladies  wear  tissue  paper  bonnets  of  pink  and  white, 
purple  and  white,  red  and  white,  etc,  with  green  itrmgs,  and  white 
dresses.  Boys  for  the  apple  blossom  drOl  wear  brown  suits.  The 
Bird,  Butterfly,  Bee  and  Faixy  wear  appropriate  ooetumea. 

{{The  Sweet  Pea  Ladies  appear  nodding  oner  the  screens) 

{In  concert) 

Who  are  we?    Who  are  we? 
Sweet  Pea  Ladies,  as  you  see, 
In  dainty  cap  and  pretty  gown. 
Sweet  Pea  Ladies  come  to  town. 

{Sing  —  Tune  —  "Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye'*) 
See  the  Sweet  Pea  Ladies  nodding 

Gently  to  and  fro, 
Sweet  Pea  Ladies  very  stately, 

All  will  learn  to  grow. 
Arbor  Day  is  coming,  coming. 

So,  we've  heard  it  said, 
Sweet  Pea  Ladies  all  are  growing 

In  the  garden  bed. 

See  the  Sweet  Pea  Ladies  Hanring 

In  the  springtime  breeze. 
Now  retreating,  now  advancing 

Merry  as  you  please. 
Sweet  Pea  Ladies  nid-nid-nodding. 

This  is  what  they  say, 
^'O  how  we  love  the  merry  springtime. 

Welcome  Arbor  Day!" 

Butterfly  {entering  through  the  gate) 
I'm  a  yellow  butterfly, 
Every  year  I  flutter  by. 
Scent  of  violet  and  sweet  peas 
Wafted  on  the  merry  breeze, 
Butterfly,  butterfly, 
Very  lightly  dancing  by. 

{The  Butterfly  dances  as  Sweet  Pea  Ladies  sing^  nodding 
their  heads.    Tune  —  *' Lightly  Row  ") 

Butterfly,  butterfly, 

Spread  yoiur  wings  and  sail  on  high. 
Butterfly,  butterfly. 

Flowers  hover  nigh. 
Flitting  through  the  sunny  hours, 

Hear  the  singing  of  the  flowers. 
Butterfly,  butterfly, 

Lightly  sailing  by. 
{Skips  out) 

{Six  Robins  enter  rights  six  enter  left.  Meet,  march  in  hoo^s^ 
pass  each  other  several  times,  form  a  circle  at  right  and  l^t 
of  stage,  go  to  center  and  back  in  each  circle^  skip  rou9ul^ 
ioin  hands,  one  circle  skips  round  the  other,  circle  right  and 
left,  again  form  two  circles,  form  lines,  march  forward  in  two*s, 
hold  up  hands.  Butterfly  skips  in  between  the  lines;  they  now 
circle  round  her,  holding  hands,  sing.     Tune  —  ^^LighUy 
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Robins  call^  robins  call, 

In  the  merry,  merry  spring, 
Fun  for  all,  fun  for  aU, 
Hear  the  robins  sing. 
Butterfly,  you  heard  us  sing, 
As  we  came  to  greet  the  spring, 
Tree  tops  tall,  tree  tops  tall 
See  the  birds  on  wing. 
{Repeat  march,  march  off) 

Sweet  Pea  Ladies  (nodding) 

What's  the  whispering  about? 
Spring  is  coming  without  a  doubt, 
All  the  meny  breezes  blowing, 
Everything  is  growing,  growing. 
The  air  is  fragrant,  if  you  please. 
With  the  breath  of  apple  trees. 

Bee  {dancing  in  through  the  gate) 
Apple  trees  all  a-bloom, 
Apple  trees  of  sweet  perfume, 
Apple  trees  all  pink  and  white, 
Blooming  form  a  pretty  sight, 
Apple  trees,  apple  trees, 
Swa3ring  in  the  gentle  breeze  — 
Buzz, buzz,  buzz,  I'll  call  them  so. 
Time  to  blossom,  time  to  grow. 

Sweei  Pea  Ladies 

We're  Sweet  Pea  Ladies  asjyou 

know, 
AU  a  tip-toe,  all  a-tip-toe. 
If  apple  trees  on  Arbor  Day 
Would   only   dance   upon  their 

way. 
We  all  would  be  so  glad  and  gay. 
All  a  tip-toe,  all  a  tip-toe. 

{Enter  Boys  with  apple  blossoms. 
March  in  from  right  and  left,  pass  each 
ctker,  march  forward  in  two's  Jour's,  six^s. 
March  right  and  left.  One  from  front  end 
of  each  line  winds  in  and  out  between  the 
line,  the  next  and  next  do  the  same. 
One  line  now  winds  in  and  out  among 
the  rest.  March  diagonally  across  the 
stage,  whirl  slowly  round.  Form  one  circle, 
eoery  other  one  to  center  and  back.  Hold 
blossoms  highy  the  rest  skip  round.  All  to 
center,  hold  blossoms  high  to  form  an  apple 
tree,  recite:) 

Apple  blossom  time  is  here. 
Glad  and  gay  Arbor  Day, 

Apple  blossom  time  so  dear. 
Glad  and  gay  Arbor  Day. 

^  {Co  to  back  of  stage,  stand  in  two  lines, 
hold  blossoms  up,  down,  right,  left,  sway 
to  and  fro,  march  forward  in  two's,  step 
apart.) 

Sweet  Pea  Ladies 

Sweet  Pea  Ladies  nod  and'sigh, 
Apple  blossoms  passed  us  by, 
See  oiu:  pretty  smiling  faces, 
Who'll  release  us  from  our  places? 

Fairy  {erUers  through  gate,  and  passes 
between  Apple  Blossoms) 

Vm  a  fairy,  light  and  airy. 
Dancing  here  I've  found. 
Sweet  Pea  Ladies,  pretty,  very, 
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Rooted  to  the  ground. 
Hark!  a  whimper;  harki  a  sound; 
Now,  I  tap  with  my  wandl 
{RufU  to  each  one) 

So  we  all  can  dance  together. 

In  the  pleasant  springtime  weather. 

{The  Sweet  Pea  Ladies  now  troop  in  and  dance  merrily  t 
at  the  back  of  the  stage.  Birds,  next.  Sweet  Pea  Ladies,  net 
Butterfly,  Fairy  and  Bee  in  front,  while  all  sing.  Tune  • 
''Welcome  Sweet  Springtime;'  Rubinstein.) 

Welcome,  Arbor  Day,  we  wish  thee  long, 
Over  the  hill-tops  comes  a  sweet  song. 
Springtime  is  coming  with  flutings  so  dear, 
Welcome,  sweet  spring  is  here; 
Flowers  awake  from  their  long  winter  dream, 


The  Vote  on  the 
—Always  ** Unanimous^ ^! 


Teachers,  do  you  want  the  thrill 
of  having  your  pupils  really  eager 
to  learn?  Do  you  want  them  to 
become  interested  not  only  in  you 
but  in  the  subjects  you  teach?  Do 
you  want  to  do  in  a  day  better 
and  more  work  than  you 
now  do  in  a  week?  These 
results  are  all  possible. 


If  you  want  these  results 
—get  acquainted  with  the 
Ford  Educational  Weekly.  Ask 
your  Superintendent  or  School 
Board  to  get  you  and  your  school 
a  high-grade  projector  (the  ma- 
chine which  throws  a  motion- 
picture  onto  the  screen).  Urge 
tiiem  to  subscribe  for  the  Ford 
Educational  Weekly  motion-pic- 


ture films— the  most  practical,  in"! 
teresting  and  generally  instructive 
films  in  the  world.  There  is  a  new 
one  each  week.  Coldwyn  Dit' 
tributing  Corporation  distrib* 
utes  them  from  22  leading  cities. 

When  you  have  used  Ford 
Weekly  motion- pictures 
in  your  classes  a  new  joy 
will  come  into  your  life,  be- 
cause you  will  give  90  tnuch 
to  BO  many  in  mo  short  a  timet 

In  order  to  be  equipped  to  talk 
to  your  Superintendent  or 
School  Board  write  us  for  more 
information.  Ask  us  with  regard 
to  any  feature  of  the  motion-pic- 
ture art.  Or,  if  you  fill  out  the 
coupon  we  shall  gladly  reply. 


If  your  tchool  haa  no  gtrojeetor,  or  a  poor  on«*  w  wili 
OMMl  you  to  gmi  in  toach  with  thm  bmat  prcjmetor  mada^ 

Fitzpatrick  &  McElroy,  202  S.  State  St.,  Cliicago 


DistKUmted 
by 


Fitzpatrick  &  McElroT,202  S.  Sute  St..Cl>ic««o»  IIL*  Dept  B-4 

"■  Yes.  n  No.  13  your  Sdiool  now  a  TOlwcriber  to  Pord  Edocmtlonal  WeeUyT 
Yea.  1  No.  H:;vQ  yoa  ever  leen  a  Ford  Edocatlonal  Weekly  film? 
Yea.  4  No,  May  wo  lend  yoaona  uratls  to  throw  on  yow  acreenX 
J  Yea.  Q  No.  Boa  your  School  en  adeqaate  projeetorl 

I  would  Uka  more  information  cboat 

U  Ftajeeton.      Q  Fbrd  Edaeatlooal  Weekly.       Q  Cataloene  of  FOma. 

Name  


.School 
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Birds  in  the  tree-tops  merrily  sing, 
Brooklets  are  laughing,  refrc^ed  is  each  stream, 
Hark!  while  the  echoes  ring, 

Springtime,  sweet  springtime,  your  trumpeters  ringing, 
Springtime,  sweet  springtime,  we  greet  thee  wiA 
singing. 


Pattering  raindrops  we  now  hear  your  voice, 
And  rainbows  about  us  make  each  heart  rejoice, 
Welcome,  O  welcome,  to  bright  Arbor  Day, 
Simshine  and  shower,  all  in  an  hour, 
Springtime  is  coming,  spring's  on  her  way, 
Springtime,  'tis  springtime  here. 


Why  the  Bluebird  Brings  Happiness* 

Dramatized  by  Carrie  J.  Gates 


SETTING 

Clump  of  shrubbery  at  front  and  left  of  stage  or  two  clumps,  on^ 
on  each  side  of  stage,  to  indicate  point  at  whicb  sun  rises  and  sets. 

CHARACTERS 
Brook  —  Boy  wearing  a  long  strip  of  green  cambric 
Trees  —  Boys  carrying  appropriate  branches  in  their  hands. 
Sun  —  Boy  dressed  in  yeUow  cape  and  cap  shaped  like  sunflower. 
Brown  Bird  —  Boy  or  girl  dressed  in  brown  tight  cape,  cape  to  be 

lined  with  blue,  or  character  to  have  a  separate  blue  cape. 
Good  Luck  Fairy 

{EnUr  Sun) 

Sun  I  am  the  Sun.  {Goes  and  hides  behind  the  dump  of 
shrubbery^ 

{Enter  Brook) 

Brook    I  am  the  Brook. 

''I  wind  about  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 
And  here  and  there  a  lusrty  trcAit, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 
And  draw  them  aU  along  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever/* 

{Brook  goes  to  background  and  lies  dawn,  throwing  long 
strip  of  cambric  over  himself.) 

{Enter  Trees  in  turn) 

Pine  Tree  I  am  the  Pine  Tree-  {Takes  his  place,  front 
center.) 

Fir  Tree  I  am  the  Fir  Tree.  {Takes  his  place  next  to 
Pine.) 

Larch  Tree  {all  crouched  over)  I  am  the  Larch,  a  scraggly, 
ugly  tree  whose  branches  droop  low  to  the  ground.  {Takes 
his  place  next  Fir.) 

{Enter  Brown  Bird.) 

Brawn  Bird    I  am  the  Brown  Bird.    {Exit) 

{Enter  Good  Luck  Fairy) 

Good  Luck  Fairy  I  am  the  Good  Luck  Fairy.  I  roam 
all  over  the  world  carrying  Happiness  to  everyone.  You 
can't  see  Happiness,  because  it  is  shut  up  in  this  ugly  little 
black  box.  Yes,  I  know  the  box  can  hold  only  a  tiny  bit  of 
Happiness,  but  no  matter  how  much  I  give  away,  the  little 
box  is  always  full.  There  is  always  enough  Happiness  fbr 
everyone.    {Exit) 

{Lapse  of  one  minute.) 

{Enter  Good  Luck) 

Good  Luck  Oh,  I  am  tired!  It  is  such  a  dark  night! 
Not  a  star  do  I  see !  I  must  find  a  place  to  hide  my  treasure, 
for  if  I  should  lose  Happiness  the  whole  world  would  be  very 


sad.  {Looks  around.)  Where  shall  I  find  a  safe  place  for 
Happiness?  {Looks  up  ai  the  trees.)  Perhaps  Pme  Tree 
wiU  help  me.  {To  the  Pine  Tree.)  Good  evening,  Pine 
Tree,  will  you  hold  my  box  for  me  while  I  sleep? 

Pine  Tree  What,  that  ugly  little  box?  No,  indeed!  I 
have  too  many  pretty  cones  to  hold! 

Good  Luck  (goes  lo  the  Fir  Tree)  Good  evening.  Fir  Tree. 
Will  you  hold  my  box  while  I  sleq>? 

Fir  Tree  What,  that  ugly  little  box?  No,  indeed  1  I 
am  far  too  busy  watching  the  clouds  as  they  whirl  by. 
Don't  bother  me. 

Good  Luck  {almost  crying)  Oh,  dear!  What  shall  I  do? 
And  I  m^t  be  so  cardul  not  to  lose  Happiness!  Please^ 
please,  little  Larch  Tree,  will  you  hold  my  box  while  I  sleep? 

Larch  Tree  {sadly)  My  branches  bend  low.  I  am  too 
ugly  to  be  of  much  use,  but  I  can  watch  your  precious  box, 
Good  Luck.  It  will  be  all  safe  with  me.  Lay  it  here  near 
my  tnmk.  {Good  Luck  places  the  box  and  then  lies  down^and 
goes  to  sleep.) 

{Interval  of  two  minutes) 

Brook    Dawn  is  breaking.    Wake  up.  Trees! 

Pine  Tree  Good  morning.  Brook.  Good  morning,  Fir 
Tree. 

Fir  Tree  Good  morning,  Brook.  Good  morning,  Pine 
Tree.    Good  morning,  ugly  little  Tree. 

Larch  Tree  Good  morning.  Brook.  Good  morning, 
beautiful  straight  Pine  and  fragrant  Fir  Tree.  Good  Luck 
Fairy,  awake!  I  touch  your  cheek  with  my  low-drooping 
branches. 

Good  Luck  Good  morning,  dear  little  Tree.  {Takes  box 
from  the  tree,  opens  it  and  sprinkles  a  bit  on  the  branches^ 
Thank  you,  kind  Tree,  for  your  protecting  care  this  night: 
{Closes  the  box  and  kisses  it.)  Dear  Happiness,  hci^  me  find 
the  worn,  the  weary,  the  sick,  the  sorrowful,  those  most  in 
need  of  us.    {Exit) 

{Sun  rises  behind  the  dump  of  shrubbery) 

Pine  Tree    Behold  the  Sun! 

Fir  Tree    Behold  the  Sun! 

Larch  Tree  {straightening  up)    Behold  the  Sim  I 

Sun  Whatdolsee!  The  ugly  bent  little  tree  is  straight! 
Its  low-drooping  branches  are  raised  on  high.  The  ugly 
little  tree  has  become  a  beautiful  tree. 

{Interval  during  which  sun  rises  and  sets  several  times.) 

Brook    Days  have  come  and  days  have  gone 

Since  Good  Luck  and  Happiness  sought  shelter 

'Neath  yonder  tree. 

Not  in  the  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down 

Nor  as  I  slip  between  their  ridges 

Have  I  seen,  though  I  often  hear 

Of  Good  Luck  and  Happiness. 

{Enter  Brown  Bird) 

Brown  Bird  {seeing  Larch  Tree)  What  a  wonderful  tree! 
Oh,  Tree,  may  I  rest  on  one  of  your  broad  swaying  branches^ 
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Why  Use  Other  than  the  Piano 
Especially  Adapted  to  School  Needs? 
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TT  is  because  the  little  Miessner  Pkno  is  especially  adapted 
*■  to  school  needs  that  educators  have  been  quick  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  ks  use  in  music  instnictioo.  In 
the  fitst  fortv-eight  weeks  of  its  edatence  the  Miessner  has 
become  a  pirt  oi  school  equipment  in  Jail  of  the  48  states  of 
the  Union. 

The  Miessnei  Piano  ofTers  more  and  better  service  to  the 
school  than  do  the  older  types  of  initruments.  One  reason 
for  this  is  because  of  its  light  weight.  Two  youngsters  can 
move  the  Miessner  from  room  to  room  easily. 

THE  MIESSNER 

<'The  Little  Plana  with  the  Bl^  Taa«/' 

This  miniature  piauo  is  only  3  feet,  7  inches  high,  whtch  feature 
permits  the  instructor  to  see  over  tiie  top  and  direct  the 
class  while  playing  the  instrument. 

De^ite  its  small  si^e,  the  Miessner's  tone  is  raan^elously  big  and  is  ol  a 
lasting  quality,  due  to  the  use  of  a  different  method  of  construction  and  design 
which  has  proven  highly  successful 

Two  Mlesaaers  for  the  Price  of  One  Ordinary  Uprfiht 

Because  of  the  special  offer  we  make  to  schools,  you  can  procute  two  Miessnef 
Pianoa  for  the  price  you  would  pay  for  the  average  upright  piano.  Considering 
the  numerous  features  of  the  Miessner  which  adapt  it  especiaHy  to  more  practical 
music  instructiou,  why  buy  other  tha^i  the  Miessner  Piano  for  the  school? 

Write  now  for  the  Miessner  catalogue  and  information  about  our  attractive 
ofer  to  schools.    Use  coupon. 


lACKSOIN 

frt  r  "c    „  R ^iTTTfl  PIANO  COMPANY 


Chicaj^o   IJftlce; 
Room   d^it  Atidftortuiii   BnlEdinfl 


ISe  Reed  Street 
MILWAUfiEE,  WIS. 


JACKSON  PIAIHO  CO. 

IZ£  Re«d  St.<  Mtlw«uk»fl,  Wii. 

WiLboMt  any  obUgjition  on  my  part,  pl^st  wqd  roe  tbe 
Mic^intr  QitAbf  and  futl  mfonnaijon  about  your  hp^cIrT 
oSer  to  schools. 

N$mt , , „ , ^  _  ,  ^ 

School  .„......, , , , , 


Posiuon 
Cily  .... 


StaLf. 


WhatT.C.U.WmDoFor 


1  It  will  pay  you  $50  a  month  when  yoii  are  disabled  by 
sickness  or  amdent.  No  benefits  paid  unless  attended  bv 
physician  at  least  once  a  week, 

2  n  will  pay  you  $25  a  month  for  a  period  of  illness  that 
dots  not  confine  you  to  the  house  but  keeps  you  from  your 
work  and  requires  medical  attendance  at  least  once  a  week, 

3  It  will  pay  you  Operation  Benefils  in  addition  to  other 
benefits  after  your  policy  has  been  in  continuous  force  for  one 
year. 

4  It  win  pay  you  Hospital  Benefit  — 20*^,  increase  in 
monthly  Sick  Benefit  for  two  months  when  confined  in  an 
established  hospital. 

5  It  will  pay  you  $1L67  a  week  when  you  are  quarantined. 

6  It  wilj  pay  you  lump  indemnities  instead  of  monthly 
indemnity  If  you  prefer. 

7r  7    It  will  pay  you  $1000  to  11500  for  Accidental  loss  of  LifeT 
as  well  as  for  loss  of  limbs  and  eyes. 

Thousands  of  teachers,  all  over  America,  have  found  freedom  from 
worry  through  enroIJments  in  the  T.  C,  U,  Every  teacher  iu  America 
should  enroll  and  share  its  protection-  If  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  for  full  information* 

TEACHERS  CASUALTY   UNDERWRITERS 

426  T.  C.  U.  Building ^glt^S^riKS^^^gl 


TothtT.C.  U*, 

423 I.e.  U»  Buildmg,  Lincoln,  KebraskA 

I  am  latere  3 ted  in  knowing  about  your 
Protective  Benefits.  Send  me  the 
whole  story  and  booklet  of  testimooialg. 

Name..,. ..;,:;i^,v. 

AddT^s  _ _  ,       
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Larch  Tree  You  are  welcome,  little  BrownlBird,  to  stay 
as  long  as  you  like. 

Brown  Bird  Tell  me,  noble  Larch  Tree,  where  is  the 
ugly  little  tree  on  which  I  used  to  perch?  I  loved  it.  It 
was  so  kind  in  its  welcome  that  it  always  helped  to  make  me 
content.  It  was  he  who  taught  me  that  being  kind  and 
helpful  to  others  makes  one  forget  one's  own  troubles. 
To-night  I  am  sad  and  discouraged.  I  am  so  komely  that 
the  odier  birds  make  fim  of  me  and  to-day  has  been  a  hard 
day. 

Larch  Tree  I  am  that  ugly  little  tree.  One'night  Good 
Luck  Fairy  spent  the  night  imder  my  branches  and  in- 
trusted Happiness  to  my  care.  In  the  morning  she  sprin- 
kled a  little  bit  of  Happiness  upon  my  branches.  It  was 
Happiness  that  wrought  the  wondrous  change.  It  was 
Happiness  that  made  me  lift  my  head,  made  me  straight 
and  tall  and  lifted  my  branches,  so  that  now  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  help  and  hold  the  whole  world. 

Browti  Bird  Oh,  tell  me  quickly,  little  iigly^Tree,  now 
tall  and  beautiful,  where  may  I  find  Happiness? 

Larch  Tree  Happiness  is  carried  by  the  Good  Luck 
Fairy  in  a  golden  box.    Go  ^eek  her. 

Brawn  Bird  Farewell,  beautiful  Tree!  I  go  to  find 
Happiness  and  to  ask  Good  Luck  to  give  me^beautiful 
plimiage  like  the  other  birds. 

Good  Luck  Fairy  (outside)  Help,  help  I  I  am  caught 
in  a  spider's  web. 

Brown  Bird  Don't  be  afraid.  I'll  fly  to  you  and  cut 
the  threads  with  my  beak,    (fixit  Brown  Bird) 
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(Re-etUer  Brown  Birdy  supporting  Fairy) 

(Good  Luck  Fairy  sits  dawn.) 

Brown  Bird  (anxiously)  Are  you  hiut,  Fairv?  Did  the 
strings  of  the  spider's  web  cut  yo\ir  hands?  (Looks  at  her 
hands.) 

Good  Luck  (panting)  No,  thank  you,  Brown  Bird.  I 
lost  my  breath  for  a  minute.  It  was  such  a  big  web  that 
I  was  afraid  I  should  never  get  out  Will  you  carry  my 
ugly  little  black  box  for  me  for  a  little  while?  (She  puts  the 
box  on  his  back.) 

Brown  Bird  (hesitating)  Why,  yes,  of  course  I  will, 
though  I  am  in  somewlmt  of  a  hurry,  you  see,  because  I 
want  to  find  the  Fairy  Good  Luck  who  has  Happiness  for 
everyone.  She  carries  it  in  a  golden  box.  Do  you  know 
where  I  can  find  her? 

Good  Luck  I  am  the  Fairy  Good  Luck  and  you  have  the 
box  of  Happiness  on  your  back.  Happiness  does  not  diways 
come  in  golden  boxes.    Go  to  the  brook  and  look. 

Brown  Bird  (goes  behind  trees  to  brook;  drops  of  brown  cape. 
He  is  now  all  in  blue.    Runs  back.)    Oh,  Good  Luck,  I  am 
now  a  beautiful  blue  bird  instead  of  an  ugly  little  brown  bird! 
Good  Luck    Yes,  and  you  will  be  a  happy  bird  and  always 
carry  Happiness  to  others.    (She  takes  the  box  from  his 
shoulders  and  puts  it  on  her  own.    Come  with  me  till  I  tell 
you  all  I  know  about  Happiness.    (Exeunt  both) 
Brook     "With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret. 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

With  willow,  weed  and  mallow. 
I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever." 


The  Spring  of  the  Year 

Alice  E.  Allen 

This  exercise  is  arranged  for  the  smallest  childicii.  Ei^teen  are 
needed.  They  are  divided  into  three  groups  of  six  each.  Each  child 
carries  one  of  the  letters  of  SPRING.  The  fiist  groiqp,  representliig 
Flowers,  may  cany  pink  letters;  second,  representing  Buds;  andthinC 
representing  Spring,  itself,  green.  Room  may  be  made  into  a  bower 
of  bloom  with  real  or  artificial  flowers  and  greens.  Real  birds  wiU  add 
to  the  joy  of  the  occasion,  of  course,  but  if  notpracticable,  plant-sticks^ 
showing  brif^ht-colored  birds  may  be  used  effectively  here  and  there. 
If  the  ezerases  can  be  given  out-of-doors,  so  much  the  better.) 

First  Group  (recite) 
Chorus    Flowers  appear  on  the  earth  I  —  Bible 

Fruit  S-nowdrop,  herald  of  the  flowers. — Westwood 

Second  P-ansies,  that's  for  thoughts.  —  Shakespeare 

Third  R-are  embroidery  of  the  purple  dover. 

—  Tennyson 

Fourth  I  do  love  violets!  —  Landon 

Fifth  N-ardssus,  fairest  among  them  alL — Shelley 

Sixth  G-old-cups  a-filling  on  a  thousand  hills — H.  H. 

All  (sing  to  music  of  "Little  Lights"  —  Gospel  Hymns) 

To  the  waiting  gardens,  to  the  hills, 
Hurry  back  the  daisies  and  the  daffodils; 
Happy  little  flowers  —  eadi  one  can  bring 
Just  a  bit  of  brightness  for  the  Spring. 

Second  Group  (recite) 
Chorus    The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  has  come. 

—  Bible 
First       S-parrows  sing  and  the  gold-robin  cries. 

—  Whittier 
Second    P-roud  oriole,  my  glance  of  summer  fire. 

—  Selected 
Third      R-obin  and  the  bluebird  piping  loud. 

—  Longfellow 
Fourth    I-n  tip-top  apple-blooms  bobolink  swings. 

-LotoOl 
Fifth       N-ot  one  of  them  shall  fall  to  the  ground 

without  your  Father.  —  Bible 
Sixth       G-od  guides  me  and  the  bird!  —  Browning 

All  (sing  as  above) 

To  the  waiting  tree-tops  everywhere. 
Hurry  back  the  robins  and  the  bluebirds  fair, 
Happy  little  birdies  —  each  one  can  bring 
Just  a  bit  of  music  for  the  spring. 

Third  Group  (recite) 
Chorus    Lo,  the  winter  is  past  —  the  rain  b  over  and 
gone!  —  Bible 

First .      S-weet  is  all  the  land  about.  —  Tennyson 
Second    P-leasant  her  ways  —  her  paths  are  peace. 

—  Bible 
Third      R-ainbows  come  and  go.  —  Wordsworth  , 

Fourth     I-n  fairest  colors  spring  is  dressed. — Thompson 
Fifth       N-ew  the  buds,  the  leaves  —  even  the  nest 

beneath  the  eaves.  —  Longfellow 
Sixth       G-olden  sunlight,  heavenly  sky  —  oh  glorious,. 

glorious!  —  Dickens 

Three  Groups  (as  above) 

So,  to  all  the  waiting  out-of-doors. 

Now  the  Spring  is  coming  with  her  radiant  stores; 

Flowers  all  a-blooming,  birds  all  a-wing, 

Happy  children  singing,  "Spring!  Spring!  Spring  I*' 

(Some  of  the  above  quotations  are  slightly  adapted  to  fit  the  ezeroBe. 
Also,  in  usmg  **  Little  Lights  "  for  these  verses,  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  adapt  its  notes  in  places  to  a  different  arrangement  of  syUablet.) 

uiyiLizuu  uy  ^%.-_ji^._>^^.>>^pt  iv^ 
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Thrift  in  the  Schools 

BUY  W.  S.  S. 

The  extent  to  which  the  recent  widespread 
wave  of  reckless  spending  has  affected  school 
boys  and  girls,  has  been  shown  by  recent 
figtires  coa:q>iled  through  efforts  of  the  Savings 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Records 
made  during  one  week  in  the  public  schools 
of  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  show  that  the  high  school 
piq)fls  spent  $1471.14  for  candy,  sweets, 
movies  and  other  amusements.  During  the 
same  week,  the  grade  school  pupils  expended 
$1289.39  in  like  manner.  These  figures  were 
secured  from  questionnaires  answered  by  970 
high  school  pupils  and  3044  from  the  grade 
schools. 

In  order  to  secure  accurate  data,  the  high 
school  pupils  were  not  reaiured  to  sign  their 
names  to  their  reports  and  were  assured  that 
the  information  would  not  be  used  to  check  up 
against  any  individual. 

With  these  figures  as  a  basis,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  school  children  of  LaCrosse  would 
spend  the  following  amotmts  dtiring  the  39 
weeks  of  the  school  year. 

High  School    Grades 

Movies  $5,865.99    $14,874.60 

Other  amusements 31,864.56     20,297.94 

Camly  and  sweets  ....  19,643.91      15,113.67 


Total    $57,374.46  $50,286.21 

Grand  Total   $107,660.67 

Hiese  expenditures  of  high  school  pupils 
wouki  exceed  by  about  $4000  the  salaries  paid 
during  the  period  to  the  teachers  employed  to 
instruct  these  same  pupils,  and  the  sums  spent 
by  the  younger  boys  and  girls  would  amount  to 
about  half  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  enaplo^ed. 

The  results  of  the  LaCrosse  investigations 
are  bemg  widehr  used  in  parent-teacher  assod- 
atkms  in  an  effort  to  check  extravagance  and 


inculcate  habits  of  thrift  and  saving  among 
pupils  of  the  schools. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  svaas  expended  by 
the  I^Crosse  pupDs,  if  continued  throughout 
the  entire  year,  would  equal  a  sum  sufficient 
to  build  a  modem  junior  high  school.  If  the 
total  $107,660.67  should  be  invested  in  War 
Savings  Stamps  it  would  amoimt  to  $127,- 
726,67  by  January  1,  1924.— Savings  Din- 
sioH,  U.  S.  Treasury  DepartmetU. 

During  the  past  five  months  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Savings  Division  for  New 
England  has  been  working  on  an  outline  for 
teaching  thrift  in  the  schools.  In  this  work 
Schuyler  F.  Herron,  Educational  Director 
(formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Win- 
chester and  recently  with  the  A.  £.  F.  in 
France),  has  been  assisted  by  an  advisory 
committee  comprising:  Frank  W.  Wright, 
Conunissioner  of  Education  for  Massachu- 
setts; W.  C.  Akers,  Principal  Brookline  High 
School;  John  C.  Brodhead,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Boston;  Clarence  H. 
Dempsey,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Haver- 
hill; Michael  H.  Fitzgerald,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Cambridge;  John  F.  Gannon, 
Superintendent  of  Sdbools,  Pittsfield;  Ray- 
mond E.  Pinkham,  Principal  Wadleigh  Gram- 
mar School,  Winchester. 

The  outline  represents  the  judgment  of  these 
experienced  educators  and  of  the  state  de- 
partments of  education,  and  includes  also 
many  suggestions  by  others  interested  in  this 
important  work.  It  has  been  approved  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of 
Education.  It  is  based  on  the  general  idea 
that  instruction  in  Thrift  should  be  given  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  usual  school  subjects, 
with  such  special  attention  in  general  and 
special  exerases  as  conditions  may  permit. 

School  savings  plans  organized  to  assist 


pupils  to  save  money  and  to  invest  some  of 
their  savings  in  Thrift  Stamps  and  War 
Savings  Stamps  are  a  part  of  this  program. 
War  Savings  Stamps  afford  a  laboratory 
exercise  that  will  vitalize  the  topic  of  interest 
returns,  cultivate  a  sense  of  personal  interest 
in  our  government,  assist  pupils  to  form  the 
habit  of  saving  and  of  sound  mvestment,  and 
inculcate  patriotism. 

To  assist  teachers  in  doing  this  work  the 
Educational  Department  has  prepared  con- 
siderable material  which  may  be  obtained  > 
upon  application  at  25  Arch  Street,  Boston, 
9,  Mass.,  and  is  prepared  to  send  speakers  to 
address  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  department's  most  recent  product  is  a 
bibliography  which  includes  a  selection  of 
books  on  Thrift  in  its  various  phases  —  pro- 
duction, budgeting,  saving,  buying  and  use, 
and  investment  —  such  as  may  well  be  in 
every  school  and  public  librarjr. — Mrs.  Pran^ 
cis  L.  Hiiginson,  War  Sanngs  CommiUee, 
BostoHy  Mass. 

Visualizing  the  Tragedies  Caused 
by  Careless  Automobile  Drivers 

All  the  sins  of  a  careless  automobile  driver 
are  held  up  before  him,  and  the  mishap  and 
tragedies  to  which  he  may  fall  heir  shown  in 
the  one  reel  film  —  the  Ford  Educational 
Weekly  enUUed  "The  Only  Way." 

This  safety-first  picture  warns  automobile 
drivers  against  the  violation  of  safety-rules 
by  driving  too  near  or  too  fast  behind  a  street 
car,  which  is  about  to  stop  to  allow  passengers 
to  alight;  driving  out  of  alle3r8  without  looking 
to  see  what  is  coming;  "lK>gging"  the  road 
and  having  no  consideration  for  other  autoists; 
and  exhorts  the  machine  owner  to  run  cauti- 
ously if  view  is  obstructed;  drive  carefully 
when  approaching  a  group  of  children;  be  on 
the  lookout  when  driving  behind  a  trolley. 


r-ANNOUNCING- 


APPLIED  ARrrHB«BnC— The  three  essentials,  by  N.  J. 
Lennes,  University  of  Montana,  and  Frances  Jenkins, 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Book  I  for  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  Grades,  Book  II,  Fifth  and  Sixth,  Book  III,  Seventh 
and  Eighth.  Texts  based  upon  experiences  confined  to  the 
range  of  child  life;  subject  matter  excellently  organized  and 
motivated  to  the  child's  spontaneous  interest  —  delightfully 
modem;  unusual  illustrations. 

NUMBER  BY  DEVELOPiyiENT— Book  n  for  Intermediate, 
Book  m  for  Grammar  Grades,  SI  .60  each,  by  John  C.  Gray, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicopee,  Mass.  Teachers' 
Manuals  carrying  on  Uie  Method  so  successfully  developed 
in  "Number  by  Development,"  Book  I  for  Primary  Grades. 

AMERICAN  LEADERS— Books  I  and  U,  by  Walter  Lefferts, 
^  cents  each.  Refreshing  history  story  texts  describing  the 
lives  of  national  leaders  —  written  in  consonance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Eight  of  the  American 
Historical  Association.    Children  like  to  read  these  stories. 

PROJECTS  TN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES  — By  AUce  M. 
Rrackowizer.  A  very  timely,  original  and  valuable  volume, 
full  of  helpful  suggestions  for  all  experimenting  with  and 
interested  in  the  Project  Method.    SI  .28. 

KEEP  VELL  STORIES  FOR  UTTLE  FOLKS— By  May 

Farinholt  Jones,  M.D.  Presenting  to  pupils  of  the  Primary 
Grades,  hygienic  and  physiological  truths  in  instructive  and 
interesting  form.    68  cents  net. 

PLANE  GEOMETRY— by  Matilda  Auerbach,  Supervisor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Ethical  Culture  High  School,  New  York 
City,  and  Charles  B.  Walsh,  Principal  of  the  Friends'  Central 
School,  Philadelphia.  $1.32.  Unique  and  different  — an 
innovation  of  practical  applications,  valuable  summaries  and 
concatenation. 

]•  B^  LIPPINCOTT  CO^ 

PhUadelphia 
Botloo  Cblcaiso  Atlanta  Moatfeal         London 


FREE   REGISTRATION 

Teachers,       Principals, 
Superintendents 

We  Are  at  Your  Service 

Write  us  for  enrollment  card  and  information.  The 
Rocky  Mt.  Teachers  Agency  and  its  five  brandi 
agencies  offer  you  the  opportimity  to  secure  the 
KIND  of  position  you  want,  in  the  LOCALITY  you 
want  it  and  at  the  MAXIMUM  salary. 


U:r*3^^?^r^r> 


/JO£^A/cy.  EMPIRE  BLD  G,  Dfnvep  COLO 


Wm.  Ruffer»  A.M.»  Manafier 

W.  B.  Mooney»  A.  M.»  Asst.  Miir« 

W.  S.  Fry,  B.  S.,  Asst.  Mtfr. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  LOCATING  TEACHERS 


BRANCH  AOENOESt 
PoHland,  Ore.,  1312  NoHhwestern  Bank  Bldd., 

Frank  K.  Welles,  Mtfr. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  636  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

John  C.  Epperson,  Mtfr. 
Chicago,  111.,  Lytton  Bldtf.,  14  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 

H.  S.  Stlce,  Mtfr. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  327  14th  Ave.,  S.  F., 

F.  B.  Reed,  Mtfr. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  LAROEST  TEACHERS  AQENCY  IN  THE  WEST 
OUR  SERVICE  IS  UNEXCELLED 
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The  Stone  in  the  Road 


Frances  Julia  Melchior 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived,  just  out- 
side a  village,  a  very  rich  man.  His 
home  was  a  beautiful  castle  surrounded 
by  a  lawn  on  which  grew  many  fine 
old  trees.  Often  the  villagers  were  asked  to 
come  there  to  picnics  which  the  rich  man  pro- 
vided for  them.  But  they  only  became  more 
discontented  because  they  were  not  rich  like 
their  kind  friend.  They  were  too  lazy  to  work 
and  it  grieved  the  rich  man  sadly  to  have  them 
so.  He  spent  much  time  in  trying  to  think  of 
ways  that  he  could  help  them. 

One  morning  he  arose  very  early  and  placed 
a  large  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Then 
he  hid  himself  behind  the  hedge  to  watch. 

All  day  long  farmers  and  villagers  passed 
that  way.  Each  one  grumbled  about  the  stone, 
but  no  one  would  trouble  himself  to  move  it. 

Towards  evening,  a  miller's  boy  came  past 
whistling  gayly  to  himself  as  he  walked  along. 
He  was  very  tired,  but  he  stopped  long  enough 
to  remove  the  heavy  stone,  saying  as  he  did 
so,  "It  is  very  dangerous  to  leave  this  stone 
here.  A  traveler  may  stmnble  over  it  or  a  horse  may 
become  frightened  at  it  and  run  away.  It  is  very 
heavy,  but  I  think  I  can  push  it  out  of  the  way." 

After  a  few  moments  of  hard  work  the  stone  was  rolled 
aside,  and  where  it  had  lain  there  lay  a  bag  of  gold.  The 
miller's  boy  smiled  to  himself  as  he  read,  "This  belongs 
to  the  man  who  moves  the  stone,"  and  whistling  more 
merrily  than  before,  he  hurried  on  to  his  home. 

When  the  rich  man  saw  what  had  taken  place  he  went 
to  his  home,  too,  feeling  happy  over  his  good  fortune  in 
finding  one  man  not  afraid  of  hard  work 


Rich  Man 
A  Poor  Man 


Dramatization 

CHARACTERS 


Farmer 
Miller's  Boy 


Scene 

A  country  road  with  a  hedge  beside  it 

Rich  Man  (thoughtfully)  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  help 
my  people.  They  are  lazy  and  \\ill  not  work.  They 
expect 


to    become    rich    without    work.      It    does    me 


no  good  to  give  to  them,  for  they  still  make  no  attempt 
to  help  themselves.  (Pause,)  Ah!  n;>w  I  have  thought 
of  something.  I  will  put  this  large  stone  in  the  road  and 
see  jvhat  happens.  If  I  hide  behind  the  hedge  no  one 
can  see  me. 

(Rich'man^places  the  stone  in  the  road  and  hides  behind 

the  hedge.) 

Poor  Man  (driving  a  cow  —  angrily)  1  wonder  who  put 
this  stone  in  the  road.  Why  doesn't  some  one  move  it? 
There  is  hardly  room  enough  to  get  aroimd  it,  but  perhaps 
I  can  drive  by.     (Drives  by  very  carefully,) 

Farmer  That  is  a  queer  place  for  any  one  to  put  such 
a  large  stone.  It  takes  nearly  the  whole  road.  But  that 
is  not  my  affair,  so  I'll  not  bother  it. 

Millei"^^  Boy  (hands  in  his  pockes  and  whistling)  That  is 
a  very  ^^^8^  stone  to  be  in  the  road.  It  is  getting  dark  and 
some  6^^  ^^V  stumble  over  it.  I  had  better  try  to  move 
it  to  the  side  of  the  road.  (With  much  effort  he  manages 
to  move  '^^  stone.)  Oh!  what  is  this?  (He  picks  up  the 
ba£  of  2old  ^^  I'cads):  "This  belongs  to  the  man  who  moves 
the  stone."  (booking  into  the  bag  he  says)  "A  bag  just 
ull  of  gold  —  now  I  shall  be  rich."     (Exit.) 

Rich  Man  (coming  out  from  behind  the 
hedge)  At  last  I  have  found  some  one  who 
is  not  afraid  of  hard  work  and  willing  to  do 
something  for  others. 

[Curtain] 


From  the  Mountains 

In  the  silent  campagna, 
I  cut  from  a  cherry-tree 
A  frond  of  white  blossoms. 

By  my  window  I  place  it, 
Against  the  blue  sky. 
All  around  me  are  houses, 
I  am  sunk  in  the  city, 
But  imto  me  only 
Like  a  bird  from  the  mountains. 
The  pale  spring  has  come.      ^  Cy\(> 
—  Edward  Storm'  in  The  Living  Agfi  ^ 
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Showing  UB  Where  the  Olives  and 
Oranges  Come  From 

"The  Fable  of  the  Olive  and  the  Orange/ 
sounds  like  one  of  old  JSsopv's  tales,  but  in 
redity  it  is  decidedly  a  modem  story  of  the 
olive  and  the  orange. 

The  Ford  Educational  Weekly  bearing  this 
title  opens  with  vistas  of  olive  trees  on  the 
Syhnar  Grove  in  California  —  the  largest  olive 
grove  in  the  country  —  and  goes  on  to  show 
us  how  the  entire  family  helps  in  picking  the 
olives. 

From  the  miles  of  trees  one  is  taken  into 
the  cannery  where  the  olives  are  prepared  for 
popular  consumption,  packed  and  shipped. 
Thejmanner  in  which  olive  oil  is  extracted  is 
also  shown. 

It  is  just  a  step  from  the  olive  to  the  orange 
noves  of  Cahfomia  where  the  blossoms,  green 
fruit  and  ripe  fruit  are  shown  on  the  same 
bushes.  Here  again  one  is  shown  the  process 
of  picking  oranges  by  hand,  the  sortmg  by 
machinery,  wrappoing  and  packing.  And  the 
fihn  ends  with  a  close-up  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer—  a  happy  ragamuffin  with  his  face 
buried  to  the  core  in  a  juicy  orange. 

"The  Fable  of  the  Olive  and  the  Orange" 
is  No.  156  of  the  Ford  Educational  Weekly, 
distributed  through  the  Goldwyn  Distributing 
Corporation. 


Spend 


a   Delightful  Summer 
Traveling 

And  Go  Back  to  Youk  Schoolroom  Next 
Fall  with  a  Wonderful  Store  of  New 
Knowledge  and  Experiences  and 
A  Nice  Bank  Account 

Hundreds  of  other  teachers  have  done  it. 
Thev  say  it  makes  you  a  more  sympathetic 
teacher,  broader  in  your  relationriiip  to  the 
parents  and  more  appreciative  of  the  limited 
opportunity  of  the  average  child  and  his 
desire  for  knowledge. 

Other  teachers  who  closed  their  school  yttd 
ill  tired  out  and  looked  forward  to  a  sunmier 
ipent  fighting  the  high  cost  of  living  have 
enjoyed  it  and  found  it  profiUble.  Why  not 
you? 

If  you're  between  the  ages  of  25  and  35, 
willing  to  learn,  ambitious  to  make  good,  free 
to  travel  extensively,  and  have  some  normal 
school  or  college  training,  combined  with 
teaching  experience,  we  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  this  woriL  of  ours.  It's  so  different 
from  school  work  that  it  oflfers  a  complete 
rest  and  a  profitable  happy  vacation. 

Seventy-six  teachers  were  selected  from  six 
hundred  applicants  last  sunmier  and  added  to 
our  regular  organization.  Nine  of  the  seventy- 
six  earned  over  $1000.00  each  during  the 
vacation  period  and  the  rest  averaged  a  few 
cents  more  than  $37.00  per  week.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  seventy-six  were  selected  for 
permanent  positions  last  fall,  and  thirty- 
four  have  made  arrangements  to  continue 
work  again  this  summer. 

Don't  answer  this  unless  you  are  a  live, 
keen,  ambitious  yoimg  woman,  actually 
interested  in  hard  work  and  willing  to  spend 
the  whole  vacation  with  us. 

Ten  about  your  education,  about  your 
teaching  experience.  Give  vour  age  and  any 
other  information  that  will  help  make  your 
application  stand  out  from  the  mass. 

We  wiU  carefully  train  those  selected  at  our 
expense,  furnish  them  with  ever3rthing  needed 
free  of  charge,  take  care  of  their  railroad  fare 
from  their  school  location  to  their  field  of 
woriL  and  pay  all  railroad  fare  as  they  move 
from  point  to  pomt  throughout  the  summer. 
We  will  pay  a  salary  whfle  they  are  getting 
started  and  ipve  each  of  them  an  opportunity 
to  earn  at  least  $50  per  week. 
Write  (    Find  out  if  you  are  qualified. 
Gire  approximate  date  (or  be|^nnhig  and 
ending  work.     Address,  Dept.  K.  R., 
S.  J.  GtUfilliaa,  Garland  Budding,  Chicago,  111. 


M^ 


why  not? 


It  is  easier  to  be  well  than  to  be  sick  when  you  I  earn  how^ 
■*-  When  you  learn  to  daily  build  your  vitality,  dismse  germs, 
giippe  and  cold  bave  iitlle  eSfect  upon  you.  Be  free  from  nagging 
ailments  I  Weigh  what  you  shQuld  weight  Have  a  good  figure  1  Be 
happy!  Enjoy  Vilcl  Be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  your  friends.  In 
other  words,  LIVE.    Ai  surg  oj  sunrise 

You  Can  Weigh  exactly 
what  you   Should 


by  foi]ciwitJ«  a  f^w  timple,  healthtyl  dJ»aimi«  at  bomc.  I  KNOW  It,  for  what  1 
have  done  For  92,000  women  I  am  do  for  you.  Are  you  too  fiahy?  Ate  you  too 
Ihin^     Docs  your  &giire  cUsplfioie  you7     Let  me  hel!p  you. 

I  want  to  help  you  to  reaUtfi  tbat  your  beilth  lies  ilmott  antliely  lo 
your  own  h«ridi  mno  that  you  can  reach  your  Ideat  in  figure  and  pobc. 

Mv  voFk  kas  gnrum  itt  fa^oT  b§eaiise  r*jmts  art  ijukk,  ttalM^al  and  ptrmaKtui^  amd 
ftecduiff  U  appMh  ic  COMMON  SE^SB. 


No  Dru|:s — No  Medicines 


You  cun  tree  yoursetf  from  such  naggiim  atlmeots  as 

Enc^^s  Flesh  in  any  iDCorrctt  WaltlajB         Lidis^tiou 

pirt  of  body  Poor  CompkiJon  Dlsni 

Thir.  BuA( .  Chest,  Lack  ol  EeaefV« 

U^Kk  or  Amu  KerYOiuaeai 

Round  Shoulder*  Initabmty 

lacoitett  StuadifiB:  Cosdtipauad 

Our  Soldiers  Have  Done  So 


Rbeuinitiim 

Colds 

Poor  CirculatioQ 

Lame  Back 


Headfldie 

TufpidLfvef 
MauMinillBtloD 

Aato-intciii- 
cation 


Why  Not  You? 

Jlyou  arc  in  Chicago*  mtat  to  tec  mc,  btit  lit  down  and  write  me  NQW^  Don 'I 
wait  —  yott  may  forget  it.  I  will  lend  you  FREE  my  illustrated  booklet  ibowinf 
you  bow  to  sUnd  and  walk  correctly  and  giving  many  bealtb  bints.  16 

Susanna  Cocroftt   Dept,  45,  624  S,  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Cocroft  is  a  nationally  recogniud  aHtkoriiy  on  condUiomnt 
women  as  our    trainint   camps   tun€   conditioned   our   men. 


Home  Study 


Covmn  for  _. 
ike  Indutiial 


(28th  Y«ar) 


Rkb-SckedTMchm  ei  Englidi.  HiHoiy  Hirtiemirici. 
il  Arts.  umI  (or  dioM  intareiled  in  tiie  atwiy  of  acadenk 
given  by  cerratpeMtnce*    Ail  couitu  cobudum  credit* 


(Div.lS)  Ckici^o.  P-     ' 


EUROPEAN     TOURS 

Mitt  Mary  E.  FitsGerald  148  N.  Homphrej  AT«na«  Oak  Park,  111. 

Will  resume  ber  European  Tours.      Sails  via  Canadian  Padfic  Steamsbip  line,  late  in  June.    Returns  early  in 
September.    Visits  EngUnd,  France  (battlefields),  Belgium,  Switaeiland,  Germany,  or  Riviera.  Italy. 
COST    1766.  REFERENCES    GIVEN. 

Johanna  Holm's 

Poster  and  Sand-table  Work 

In     the     Kinderijarten      and      Primary      Gradea 

Descriptive       and       Illustrated       book       (42      paites),      witli 
18      Patterns      Covering     a      Iiartfe      Variety      of      Subjects* 

Send  for  dcacriptioaa  and 
priest  to  tbe  pvbllthtrt  — 

Eau  Claire  Book  &  Stationery  Co. 

320  Baratow  Street.    Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 


Penmanship  and  Spelling  Co'Ordinated 
PaltTifir  Mfithnd  SneHfirs^H0TOENGR^ra)PALMER'^4ErH0D%^ 

r  aiAIl^I      ITl^  iliUU    Op^II^I  O  MANSHIP.  Thereis  a  separate  book  for  eacb  grade. 

'  Educators  everywhere  shoiild  Investigate  thoroughly  this  plan  of  presenting  to  pupils  for 
study  in  spelling,  tbe  words  written  in  tbe  most  extensively  taugbt  penmanship  style. 

Because  the  words  in  the  Palmer  Method  Spellers  are  all  in  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 
tbcy  eliminate  tbe  unnecessarr  process  of  changing  tbe  printed  impression  to  tbe  written  expression.  Words  used 
bave  been  carefully  selected  by  weQ  known  educators,  having  been  tested  in  one  of  tbe  largest  and  most  progressivt 
New  York  City  Public  Schools. 

In  Palmer  Method  Spellen  for  the  intermediate  and  advanced  grades  are  quotations  ib 
liberal  quantities  from  well  known  autbori,  all  b  pboto-engimved  Palmer  Method  Penmanship. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  furtker  information. 
THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 

N  Inrtafl  Plars,  Ntw  Ytrfc  CMy  OS  ImIIi  WakMh  Ave..  CMitflo  IN.  FItttsk  BtHdIna,  Pertland.  Ore* 


Digitized  by 


and.  Ore*      t 

oogle 
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Weekly  Plan  for  Using  the  Second  Grade 

Seat  Work 


Belle  Brady 

Primary  Critic,  Sute  Nonnal  School,  Superior,  Wi%. 


The  exercises  designated  below  are  selected  from  Second 
Grade  Seat  Work  in  "A  Graded  Course  in  Seat  Work  for 
First  and  Second  Grades."    The  divisions  are  as  follows: 

Section  I    Reviewing  work  of  the  first  year 

Section  II    Reading 

Section  HI    Phonics 

Section  IV    Numbers 

Section  V    Writmg 

Section  VI    Spelling 

Section  VII    Language 

Section  Vm    Handwork 

First  Week 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  term  will  be  spent  in  reviewing 
what  was  taught  during  the  first  year.  So  the  purposes  of 
the  seat  work  exercises  for  this  week  are  to  help  the  pupil 
to  recall  and  clarify  old  knowledge  and  regain  power,  in 
preparation  for  the  new  work  to  follow,  also  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  ascertain  the  standing  of  the  class. 

In  Section  I  use  Exercises  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  9,  10,  11, 13. 
In  Section  VIII,  use  Exercise  1. 

Second  Week 

Continue  the  work  of  the  firet  week  by  using  the  following 
exercises: 

Section  I,  Exercises  1 , 2, 3, 5,  6, 8, 12, 14. 
Section  VIII,  Exercise  2. 

Third  Week 
Continue  the  review.    Use  the  following: 
Section  I,  Exercises  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  10,  13,  15. 
Section  V,  Exercise  1 
Section  VII,  Exercise  1  and  6. 
Section  Vm,  Exercise  3. 

Fourth  Week 

Although  most  of  the  seat  work  suggested  this  week 
is  supplementary  to  the  new  work  which  will  prabably  be 
taken  up  at  this  time,  some  of  the  exercises  under  review, 
such  as  the  vocabulary  study,  should  be  continued. 

Section  I,  Exercises  1,  2,  5,  9. 
Section  II,  Exercises  1,  2,  2a  and  6;  11. 
Section  III,  Exercises  2,  6. 
Section  V,  Exercise  1. 
Section  VII,  Exercises  5,  6,  9. 
Section  VIII,  Exercise  4. 

Fifth  Week 

Section  I,  Exercises  1,  2  and  8  Exercise  8  was  suggested 
also  for  second  week.  If  the  papers  written  by  the  pupils 
at  that  time  were  preserved,  and  they  are  compared  with 
the  papers  written  in  the  fifth  week,  the  teacher  may  estimate 
the  per  cent  of  progress  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
of  individuals. 

Section  II,  Exercises  1,2;  2a,  6,  e  and  h;  3,  11. 

Section  in,  Exercises  4  and  6. 

Section  VI,  Exercises  4  and  5.    Preserve  the  papers  made 
for  Exercise  5  for  future  comparisons. 
•  Section  IV,  Exercise  22. 

Sixth  Week 

Systematic  use  of  device  11  in  Section  II  is  advised,  tp- 
train  the  pupils  in  quick,  thoughtful  reading.    It  is  included 


in  each  week's  work.  Exercise  A,  under  2  in  Section  EC,  is 
named  frequently  because  many  repetitions  of  this  exercise 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  train  the  children  to  apply 
knowledge  of  phonics  and  knowledge  of  context  effectively 
in  workmg  out  new  words  which  tney  meet  in  reading. 

Section  I,  Exercise  2  and  14. 

Section  II,  Exercises  2dy  f  and  A.    Also  3, 4,  and  1 1 . 

Section  III,  Exercises  1,  3. 

Section  IV,  Exercises  1,  22, 26, 38,  43a  and  b. 

Section  V,  Exercise  2. 

Section  VI,  Exerdse  2. 

Seventh  Week 

Reading  seat  work  which  daily  consists  of  reading  the 
story  which  is  to  be  read  in  class  soon  becomes  monotonous. 
Reading  new  stories  from  library  books  and  children's 
magazines  increases  the  interest  in  reading  and  as  a  con- 
sequence increases  power  to  read.  As  much  reading  material 
as  possible  outside  the  regular  reading  books  ^ould  be 
provided  for  independent  reading. 

Section  I,  Exredse  2. 

Section  II,  Exercises  1, 2a,  c,  g,  h;  3, 5, 6, 10, 11,  13. 

Section  III,  Exerdses  5  and  7. 

Section  IV,  Exercises  1,  6,  24,  23.  Also  Exercise  31, 
using  those  cards  which  have  addition  facts  on  them. 
Exercise  43c. 

Section  VI,  Exercise  2. 

Section  VII,  Exercises  2,  5,  9b. 

Section  Vm,  Exercise  8. 

Eighth  Week 

The  various  counting  series  by  lO's,  6's,  2's  and  3's, 
which  are  suggested  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  multiplication  tables  which  are  to  be 
taught  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Section  I,  Exercises  2  and  8. 

Section  II,  Exercises  1, 2, 2c,  d,  e,  h;  4, 5, 7, 10, 11, 12,  13. 

Section  III,  Exercises  1,  4,  7,  12a. 

Section  IV,  Exercises  1,  6,  11,  22,  26a  and  b;  28,  31, 
using  those  cards  which  have  addition  facts  on  them;  38, 
40a. 

Section  V,  Exercise  2. 

Section  VI,  Exercise  1. 

Section  VII,    Exercises  3,  9c. 

Section  VIII,  Exercise  7. 

Ninth  Week 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  week  and  exercise  in  'writing 
is  suggested.  This  should  be  board  writing.  If  this  work 
is  guided  by  a  good  model  and  the  pupils  work  earnestly, 
much  of  the  work  that  would  have  to  be  done  in  class  time, 
may  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 

Section  II,  Exercise  2. 

Section  H,  Exercises  1,  2a,  6,  cj;  3,  6, 8,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Section  HI,  Exercises  8,  10,  3. 

Section  IV,  Exercises  1,  7  for  the  2  series;  8,  23,  25, 
266  and  a;  28,  29,  32,  34,  39  with  a  new  problem;  4(»; 
43(i  and  f. 

Section  V,  Exercise  3. 

Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2,  5. 

Section  VII,  Exerdses  2,  6,  9a;  11,  8,  10.        j 

uiyiiizt^u  uy  ^%*_j  vJvJV^lv^ 
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THIS  SPRINB  take" 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla^A  Good  Blood- 
Purifying  Tonic  Medicine, 

All  the  claims  made  for  it  are  justified 
by  the  testimony  of  the  gratifying  results 
attending  its  use  in  a  multitude  of  cases  of 
scrofula,  eczema  or'salt  rheum,  psoriasis,b!ood- 
poisoning,  catarrii  and  rheumatism,  and  of 
loss  of  appetite,  that  tired  feeling,  and  low  or 
run-down  conditions  common  in  the  spring. 

Hood's  Sarsapazilla  "makes  food  taste 
good."  Get  it  to-day.  If  you  need  a  mild 
lazative  or  cathartic,  take  Hood's  Pills. 
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COSTUMES 

SCHOOLPLMS 


wi  ^t  .file  >.  ^fiif  u\\%  clsoal 
3hj^lk«*^rian  mnd  hip- 

WwWt  S»lta4ilte&Gfl. 

saw- t-li*  «tr««>4    . 


PHOTOPLAYS  WANTED 


Big   Dfioes  paid.    Yoi 
yoa  how.    R«  Pi  ■ 


can  write   them.    We  show 
,  Box  175.  C-29.  Chicago. 


"Look  at  the  lead"—  do  this 
and  you  wiU  use  Dixon's 
Beginners'     No.    308    for 

wnting  in  the  first  grade. 
Free  samples  to  Teachers 
on  request. 


Made  By 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 

Establbhed  1827 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


In  the  Land  o'  Dreams 

Where  do  I  go  in  the  Land  o'  Dreams? 

Why,  mother  dear,  don't  you  know? 
I  follow  the  trail  of  the  white  moonbeams 

Straight  to  the  sunrise  glow. 

And  all  night  long  o'er  that  starry  wav 
With  the  friends  from  my  little  book, 

I  sing,  and  dance,  and  laugh,  and  play, 
With  never  a  backward  look. 

I  find  the  sheep  for  Little  Bo-Peep, 
And  put  Humpty  back  on  the  wall; 

^\llile  all  the  world  is  still  asleep 
I  pay  Mother  Goose  a  call. 

When  I  grow  hungry,  I  eat  of  the  pie 
Of  little  Jack  Homer  the  brave. 

Or  taste  the  tarts  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts 
That  were  stolen  away  by  the  Knave. 

I  frolic  thus  in  the  Land  o'  Dreams 
With  my  friends  who  are  loyal  and  true, 

But,  mother  dear,  with  the  morning's  beams 
I  hasten  me  home  —  to  you! 

—  Grace  Howell  Cordell 


Illinois  Training  School  for 

Nursesy 

509  S.  Honore  Street,  Chicago 

The  demand,  by  the  public,  for  women, 
trained  in  the  care  of  people  in  order  to  keep 
them  well  or  to  care  for  them  in  case  they  are 
sick,  b  enormous. 

It  Is  not  a  demand  which  will  soon  be  satis- 
fied, for  the  opportimities  are  calling  the 
registered  nurse  into  many  services — services 
which  are  not  purely  individual  care  of  the 
patient,  but  for  positions  of  trust  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  nursing  is  an 
asset. 

The  woman  who  qualifies  as  a  nurse  may 
become  a  teacfier  of  student  nurses,  either  as 
an  instructor  or  when  in  charge  of  a  hospital 
or  School  for  Nurses. 

The  missionary  field  is  opening  upT^many 
opportunities  for  the  woman  who  is  a  registered 
nurse,  who  also  knows  business  management. 

Private  duty  nurses  receive  from  $25.00  to 
$40.00  per  week.  If  on  duty  constantly,  their 
expenses  are  not  much  more  than  then:  room 
and  laundry.  The  Hospital  and  Training 
Schools  pay  from  $720.00  to  $4000.00  per  year. 
including  maintenance.  Public  Healtn,  Social 
Service  and  Occupational  Therapy  pay  from 
$1020.00  to  $2400.00  without  maintenance. 

Inventory  yoiu^lf  for  facts.  If  you  are 
fitted  for  what  you  are  doing,  do  not  change 
your  occupation.  If  you  see  a  big  field  in 
nursing,  and  qualify,  be  sure  that  you  choose 
the  kind  of  a  school  which  will  develop  you 
and  give  you  prestige  when  you  have  finished 
your  training. 


Nervous 
Women 

Nothing  is  so  good  for  you  as 

VinoL    It  invigorates  the  nenres 

and  creates  strength. 


Here  is  HfiUable  Proof: 

Union  Hill,  N.  J.—"  I  saffered  from 
a  nervous  breakdown,  was  anaemic, 
thin,  had  a  stomach  trouble  and  could 
not  eat,  sleep  or  work.  I  had  doctored 
without  benefit  until  one  day  I  read 
about  Vinol,  and  after  taking  one  bot- 
tle I  began  to  improve.  It  strengthened 
my  nerves,  gave  me  a  good  appetite, 
and  I  sleep  well  and  feel  better  in  every 
way."— Mrs.  Charles  West. 

The  reason  Vinol  is  superior  to  any 
other  remedy  is  because  it  contains  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  bodv-building 
and  strengthening  tonics  known  to 
medicine. 

For   sale  at  the  lesding  drug  stores 
everywhere. 

Chester  Kent  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LLtb^r  pin  ILIartriited  m^in  will)  pcf  3l*i^ 
l*Ti  fend  ff  McuTi^i.  en*  uf  i wt>  enlnn  (»ii*tti#i 

FfU<-r|>'Ui^.  39^  4*.,  fS.AOdoB.    BUiJlac 

aAiTlAN  DRl^t.    CO. 
130    ftt4tl»ffceid^.,  Raahiilar,  N.  T< 


\A/ANTFn*  Teachen  desiring  profiuble  em- 
wvf-ii^  I  1.1^.  pioymcnt  in  vacation  or  after 
school.  Apply  Immediately  to  HOUQHTON.  MIFFUH 
COMPANY.  2A  Park  UrMt  Boston.  Mais. 


Delightful    Vacation    Cruises 

CUBA,         PANAMA,        COSTA  RICA 

Spring  and  Summer  Sailings.    Particulars  on  request. 
AMERICAN  TRAVEL  CLUB.  Box  M424.  Wllnlaitoi.  Del. 


THE  FOURTH  EDITION  OP 

TEACHING  BOYS  AND  QIRLS  HOW  TO  STUDY 

By  P.  J.  ZIMMER8.  A.  M. 
Sapcriatcfldcat  of  Schools.  Maaltowoc,  Wlacoosla 

IN  one  of  the  most  clever,  compact,  and  dearly  written 
books  ever  printed  b  the  EngUso  language  SupL  Zimmeia 
has  not  only  struck  the  key  note  of  Instructiaoal  discord, 
but  he  has  brouxhthome  to  the  teacher  the  real  remedy  for  the 
existing  sins  of  tabe  pedagogical  methods  all  too  prevalent  In 
the  schoolroom  to-day. 

And  the  real  merit  of  his  stocy  lies  !n  the  fact  that  he  haa 
applied  these  remedies  to  his  own  system  of  schoob  with  such 
success  that  Manitowoc  haa  become  a  Mecca  for  visiting 
teachers  and  super  visoia  from  far  and  near. 

Teach  the  child  how  to  study  —  how  to  get  the  "meat"  out 
of  the  printed  page  and  discard  the  "chaff*'  —  then  you  are  a 
teacher  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Zimmecs  teUa  how  Ib 
this  book. 

Bound  in  full  cloth.  72  pagca.  Fourth  edition.  Introduc- 
tion by  SUte  Superintendent  Gary,  of  Wisconsin.  Price,  $.76; 
postage  .06;  discount  in  lots  of  one  doaen  or  over  to  acboob. 

THE  PARKER  COMPANY 
13  South  Carroll  Street  Madboo,  Wisconsla 
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TefUk  Week 

Section  II,  Exercises  1,  2,  2e,  g,  h;  4,  3,  7,  9, 11, 12,  13. 

Section  III,  Exercises  1,  2,  5,  6,  9. 

Section  IV,  Exercises  4,  3,  9,  22,  26a  and  b;  28,  29, 
31,  using  the  cards  witiiboUi  addition  and  subtraction 
facts  on  them;  33, 35, 40a  using  different  questions; 
41. 

Section  V,  Exercises  1,  2,  and  3. 

Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2  and  3. 

Section  Vn,Exercises  8,  9b. 

Eleventh  Week 

Section  I,  Exercise  2. 

Section  II,  Exercises  1,  2, 26,  c,  e,  h;  5,  6,  8, 11, 12. 

Section  III,  Exercises  4,  8,  10. 

Section  IV,  Exercises  4,  2,  8,  9,  24,  26c,  29, 31,  using  the 
cards  with  both  addition  and  subtraction  facts  on 
them;  36a  and  6;  39, 406,  with  different  statements; 
41,  43e. 

Section  V,  Exercises  1  and  2. 

Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2,  5. 

Section  VII,  Exerdses  2,  4,  5,  7. 

Section  Vni,  Exercises  7,  4,  10. 

Twelfth  Week 
Section  I,  Exercise  2. 

Section  II,  Exercises  1,  2a,  J,  h;  5,  3,  9, 10,  11. 
Section  in^  Exercises  3,  9. 

Section  IV,  Exercises  3,  6,  10,  23,  25,  26c,  36c,  39  (new- 
object  to  construct);  42,  43g. 
Section  V,  Exercise  3. 
Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2. 
Section  Vn,  Exercises  8,  10. 
Section  Vm,  Exercises  7  and  8. 

Thirteenth  Week 

Section  I,  Exercise  2.  If  the  volimtary  work  described 
in  this  exercise  is  systematically  kept  up,  it  will 
require  but  a  littie  time  each  day.  The  children 
may  do  much  of  it  outside  of  school  hours.  Inspect 
the  lists  frequentiy,  annoimce  which  children  are  in 
the  lead,  and  encourage  those  who  are  behind  to  add 
to  their  lists.  The  duldren  enjoy  taking  the  books 
home  and  naming  the  words  for  their  parents. 

Section  II,  Exercises  2a,  b,  g;  7,  11,  12. 

Section  III,  Exercises  1,  7,  2,  12/. 

Section  IV,  Exercises  13, 14, 16, 16, 24, 26, 26c;  31,  usmg 
the  cards  with  both  addition  and  subtraction  facts 
on  them;  32,  33,  406,  with  new  statements;  41, 42. 

Section  V,  Exercise  2. 

Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2,  4,  5. 

Section  VII,  Exercises  5,  7,  9c,  12. 

Section  VIII,  Exercise  7. 

Fourteenth  Week 

Section  I,  Exercises  2  and  8. 

Section  II,  Exercises  2,  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Section  III,  Exercises  4, 8, 10,  using  new  phonograms;  \2d. 

Section  IV,  Exercises  4, 12,  26a,  29, 36c  and  d;  39,  with  a 
new  problem;  41,  42. 

Section  V,  Exercise  1. 

Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  4,  9a,  b  and  c. 

Section  VIII,  Exercise  5,;  10  for  Christmas  gifts.  Many 
other  handwork  projects  connected  with  Christmas — 
the  making  of  gifts  and  of  decorations  —  will  occupy 
the  children  during  this  week  and  the  two  that  follow. 

Fifteenth  Week 
Section  II,  Exercises  1,  2,  2d  and  h;  3,  8, 11. 
Section  in.  Exercises  5,  6,  7. 
Section  IV,  Exercises  8,  9  ,10,  22,|26,  266,  36c,  40a,  with 

new  questions;  41,  42. 
Section  V,  Exercise  3. 


Primary  Education,  AprU  tOtO 

Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2,  6.  EachXtimej[Ezercise  5  is 
given,  the  residts  shoidd  be  compared  with  the  results 
of  previous  tests  and  the  papers  kept  on  file. 

Section  vn.  Exercises  7  and  8. 

Section  Vni,  Exercise  6  and  10. 

Sixteenth  Week 

Section  I,  Exercise  2. 

Section  II,  Exercises  3,  4,  9,  11,  12,  13. 

Section  pi,  Exercises,  9,  12a  and  6. 

Section  IV,  Exercises  17, 18, 19, 23, 28, 31,  using  the  cards 
with  subtraction  facts  on  them;  26c  with  new  prob- 
lems; 41,  42,  43A. 

Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2,  4. 

Section  vn.  Exercises  5,  9c,  14. 

Section  vm.  Exercises  6,  7,  8. 

Seventeenth  Week 

Section  II,  Exercises  1,  2c,/,  A;  [3,  5,[6,''l  1,^14. 

Section  III,  Exercises  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Section  IV,  Exercises  3,  20,  21,  24,  26c,^33,  36d,"with  new 

problems;  37,  41,  42,  43i. 
Section  V,  Exercise  2. 
Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2,  3. 
Section  VH,  Exercises  4,  5,  9a,  11. 
Section  Vni,  Exercises  6,  9. 

Eighteenth  Week 
Section  I,  Exercise  2. 

Section  n.  Exercises  26  and  d;'J:^l,'\\,  12,  13. 
Section  in.  Exercises  6,  7,  8. 
Section  IV,  Exercises  2,  5,  6,  8,  22,  26. 
Section  V,  Exercise  1. 
Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2,  3. 
Section  VII,  Exercises  6,  8,  9c. 
Section  vm.  Exercise  11. 

Nineteenth  Week 
Section  II,  Exercises  1,  2c,frf,/,  h;  3,l6,  11. 
Section  m.  Exercises  4, 7, 10,  using  new  phonograms;  12a 
Section  IV,  Exercises  12,  13,  14,  16,46, 25,'.26c,  27,  with 

a  count  of  10  instead  of  2. 
Section  V,  Exercise  3. 
Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2,  5. 
Section  vn.  Exercise  6. 
Section  VIII,  Exercises  6,  9. 

Twentieth  Week 
Section  I,  Exercises  2, 8,  including  phonograms  taught  in 

the  second  grade  as  well  as  in  the  first. 
Section  II,  Exercises  2c,  h;  9,  10,  11. 
Section  ni.  Exercises  9,  12c. 
Section  IV,  Exercises  11,  29,  30,^for  the'multiplication 

facts  of  10;  43f  and  /. 
Section  VI,  Elxercises  1,  2. 
Section  VII,  Exercises  3,  5. 

Twenty-first  Week 
Section  I,  Exercise  2. 
Section  II,  Exercises  1,2, 2c,  rf,  A/;  3,'ll. 
Section  III,  Exercises  2,  3,  6,  9.' 
Section  IV,  Exercises  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  30,  406,';42^ 
Section  V,  Exercises  1,  2,  3. 
Section  VII,  Exercises  6,  13,  18. 

Twenty-second  Week 

Section  2,  Exercise  2. 

Section  I,  Exercise  3,  6,  7,  11,  12,  13. 

Section  ni.  Exercises  1,  4,  7,  12a. 

Section  IV,  Exercises  26^  (the  duldren  should  write  the 
answers  to  those  multiplication  facts  which  th^  have 
learned).  Also  30,  31,  using  the  'cards  wiUi  the 
multiplication  facts  on  them;  37  j36a  and  c;  42, 43A.. 
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Why  Not  Teach? 

Ohio  has  adopted  the  slogan,  Why  Not 
Teach?  Although  this  slogan  does  not  state 
an  attraction  of  teaching,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  it  without  wondering  why  not.  The  mind 
once  opened  by  Why  Not  Teach  is  ready  to  be 
filled  with  the  attractions  of  teaching. 

Th^  Why  Not  Teach  campaign  idea,  origi- 
nating in  Ohio,  should  be  taken  up  rapidly  by 
other  states  and  cities  as  a  real  remedy  for 
teacher  shortage.  Unquestionably  low  salaries 
have  contributed  largely  to  depleting  the 
teaching  profession,  but  this  is  not  the  only 
reason.  In  choosing  a  vocation,  the  yoimg 
man  or  woman  wants  to  know  facts  other  than 
financial.  A  campaign  of  sermons,  editorials, 
speeches,  assembly  exercises  and  home  talks 
on  Why  Not  Teach?  will  furnish  that  informa- 
tion to  those  ready  to  choose  their  career. 

It  is  about  time  to  stop  shouting  about 


DRESS   DESIGNING   LESSONS 


Women — Girls — 15  or  over,  can  easily  learn 
Dress  Designing  dur  ng  their  spare  moments  in 

10  WEEKS. 
Dress  Designers  frequently  earn  $40  to  $100 
A  WEEK.  Work  fascinating.  Every 
teacher  should  be  interested.  Send  coupon 
immediately  for  FREE  SAMPLE  LESSONS. 
Th?  sunnly  will  not  last  long. 

COUPON 

FRANKUN  INSTITUTE 

Dept   R859         Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  tne  absolutely  free,  book  containing  sample 
lessons  in  DR£SS  DESIGNING  as  Uughtin  10  weeks, 
spare  times. 

Name 

Address 


Dare  to  be  true;  nothing  can 

need  a  lie; 
A  fault  which  needs  it  mosty 

grows  two  thereby, 

— George  Herbert 


The  above  is  ONE  of  the 

106  MEMORY  GEMS 


For  Primary  Grades 
contained  in  the  set  of 

Easy  Memory  Gems 

For  Little  Folks 


Thirty  Manila  Cards,  size  three  by  four 
mches,  encased  in  attractive  cloth-covered 
box  —  selections  from  the  following  authors: 


Shav 


Alice  Gary 


Samuel  Butler 


James  Montgomery 

faiaw.r- 


.WDoox 

Watts 
Phoebe  Gary 
Coleridge 


A.  A.  Procter 

Hale 

Pope 

Longfellow 

Mrs.  Amelia  Opie 

J.  G.  Whittier 

Prances  Osgood 

Allerton 

Klngsley 

Lowell 


and  many  others. 
Full    Set,   Price,  30    cents.   Postpaid 


EBUCATIONAL  PUBUSHIN6  COMPANY 

Beaton  New  York  Chicago 


teachers  leaving  the  schools  and  the  time  to 
"get  busy"  getting  more  teachers  for  the 
schools.  If  every  school  in  the  country  held 
a  Why  Not  Teach?  meeting  during  the  spring 
term  there  would  be  no  shortage.  Teachers 
who  were  instrumental  in  selling  millions  of 
dollars  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings 
Stamps  can  certainly  recruit  one  or  two 
hundred  thousand  new  teachers  to  provide 
America's  future  citizens  with  efficient  train- 
ing. Can  you  think  of  a  more  patriotic 
service? 

For  a  meeting  or  campaign  to  recruit 
teachers  the  following  are  suggestive: 

1  Sing  patriotic  songs  to  emphasize  the 
truth  that  teaching  is  the  foremost  of  patriotic 
services,  and  imitate  the  good  time  spirit  of 
rotary  clubs,  even  to  the  point  of  having  a 
"stunt  leader.*' 

2  Have  the  community's  most  prominent 
men  and  women,  not  only  in  your  audience, 
but  on  your  program. 

3  Show  what  good  times  the  normal  stu- 
dent and  successful  teacher  has,  including 
thrills  of  discovery  and  achievement  which 
are  seldom  equalled  elsewhere. 

4  Tell  how  teaching  opens  doors  to  ad- 
vancement in  all  walks  of  life.  President 
Wilson  began  as  a  teacher,  as  did  Ex-President 
Taft  —  and  both  are  greater  teachers  to-day 
for  that  very  reason.  The  highest  paid  busi- 
ness woman  was  a  teacher;  so  were  Jane 
Addams,  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Ida  Tarbelll 
Josephine  Daskam  Dodge,  etc.  A  teacher 
has  just  been  made  manager  of  one  of  the 
country's  greatest  daily  newspapers.  There's 
no  attraction  which  any  other  field  has  that 
is  not  more  easily  unlocked  after  success  in 
teaching. 

5  Tell  that  Cleveland  is  paying  its  super- 
intendent $12,000,  Cincinnati  $10,000,  Day- 
ton $6150,  Youngstown  $6000,  thirteen  Ohio 
counties  $4000  or  more,  or  use  figures  for  your 
state;  and  that  state  universities  are  bidding 
against  one  another  up  toward  $20,000  to 
obtain  teacher-presidents.  Many  rural  schools 
are  paying  $100  a  month.  Girls  just  one  year 
out  of  high  school  easily  earn  $85  or  more, 
even  in  rural  schools.  A  minimum  of  $1000 
is  generally  urged  and  is  almost  here. 

6  Explain  that  salary  increases  of  $200 
to  $500  are  being  widely  made  for  elementary 
and  rural  teachers  and  that  all  conditions 
point  to  an  early  correction  of  the  salary 
argimients  against  teaching. 

7  Invite  and,  frankly  but  specifically,  meet 
all  objections,  such  as,  that  teaching  is  hard 
on  the  nerves;  teachers  grow  fussy;  people 
treat  teachers  as  hired  servants  rather  than  as 
social  equals;  boarding  houses  are  lacking; 
teaching  is  narrowing  and  congealing;  super- 
visors "stupervise"  when  they  ought  to  help; 
salaries  are  niggardly.  The  first  answer  is 
"Not  always";  there  are  many  exceptions; 
you  can  he  an  exception;  best  teachers  can 
choose.  The  next  is  "  All  these  conditions  are 
changing  rapidly  and  will  change  mofe  rapidly 
if  ablest  young  people  go  in.** 

8  Use  four  minute  speakers  and  best  essays 
on  the  subject.  Why  Not  Teach? 

9  Send  the  audience,  especially  the  parents 
of  ablest  young  people,  away  prepared  to 
circulate  the  question  Why  Not  Teackf  and  to 
answer  it. 

.  10  Use  Why  Not  Teach?  buttons  as  a  means 
of  facilitating  advertising  of  the  recruiting 
drive  for  more  understanding  of  the  rewards 
of  teaching.  These  buttons  can  be  secured 
from  the  Institute  for  Public  Service,  51 
Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 

Your  local  condition  will  suggest  many 
other  means  of  presenting  this  subject,  and 
from  Dean  H.  C.  Minnich,  Miami  Uhiversity, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  can  be  secured  Ohio's  campaign 
methods. 


EDUCATION  r.^^f^'^^.^  'Z  120BoylstonSt.,  Boston,  Mass. 

/AS    NECESSARY  TO   A   TEACHER  AS   A   MEDICAL   JOURNAL   TO    A   PHYSICIAN.*' 


ose  Supporter 


"Sew-Ona" 

can  t>c  quickly 
and  easily  ad- 
justed to  any 
style  of  corset. 

The   unique 
VELVET 
GRIP  fca- 
ture  of  the 
'^Sew-On"— 
an  all  rubber, 
oblong  button 
— 'Is    proof 
ap.mst  *'slixjs" 
and  the  nithkss 
ripping  of  silken 
hosf  ihreadSp 

The  fabric  employed 
in  the  making  of  the  VELVET  CRIP 
"Saw-On"  is  all  you  would  expect  of  a 
hose  supporter  of  such  unusual  aitam- 
menis  — the  very  best. 

Look    for   the    oblong    rubb«T    buttoT^— 
"Tte    Butlon    that   Talks   for   luclf/* 

George  Frost  CoitipAdy,  /takers,  Boston 


^Cultivate 

•Your 

[Beauty 


i 


YOU    can    have     ;i    youthful, 
a  ppeFiniQcep  dear   com  pie  non , 

niajcnetk  eyes,  parity  eve- 
bro^s  and  bshcs,  freeefd  neck 
and  rhin^  lu^uriacit  bdf,  uttfAc- 
tivc  ban  Js.  coTnfortabfc  r«L  You 
can  rcTiovc  ^rinkle<i.  lines,  fnf Tri- 
ple?., blackhftada*  ^tren^hm  sa^ 
ginpf  hciif  miiKlra  -  all  Lhrouj^b  folloTilcjf  out  slmplg 
djiiicctlf>FLt  Thfm3Hi!ifii  have  dQun  fo.  Ki?dmfs,nicr*a3te 
of  tlnw.  no  bij?  ^jrpem?  itiH  qiuck  tcsuUa.  Send  for 
laUit  free  booltljet  ^ontniiiiBK  many  Ixauiy  liiuls  aod 
1.11  ^Iwut  the  wonrferfu?  wrorfc     ftctompHshcd  hy  tfec 

0R4CE  WtLO^ED  CULTURE  COURSE 

De|»t  19    624  South  MkUlfAn   Av«..  Ctiknco,  ill 

{A  Branch  fffSitsai^ffa  Cocmft's  Work} 


A  New  Kind  of 
Vacation 

Making  hoaejr-moneir  keeps  you  out  of  doon 
in  jrour  spare  time— it's  a  healthy,  profitable 
businetc.  •  In  town  and  countrir,  teachers  aro 
learninf  from  us  how  to  begin  beekeepiof 
riffht.  The  first  cost  is  small. 
The  bees  do  the  rest.  We  buy 
your  surplus  honey.  Write  us 
whether  you  have  ever  kept  bees 
or  not,  and  ask  for  that  handsome 
free  booklet,  "Bees  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit.** 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
403  Main  StvMt  Medina,  Ohio 


^ 


EARN  $1,200  A  YEAR  IN  SPARE  TIME 

Writing  one  moving  picture  pLiy  a  week.  Demand 
Oreater  Tbao  Supply.  You  can  write  them.  We 
show  you  how.  Send  for  free  booklet,  valuable  infor- 
matioD  and  gpedal  priie  offer.  CHICAGO  PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIQHT  COLLEGE,  Box278  Y.32,  Chlcato^ 
uiyiLizuu  uy  ^v^j  v^^^>^ pt  tx^ 
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Section  V,  Exercise  1. 

Section  VI,  Exercises  1  and  2. 

Section  VII,  Exercises  9a,  b  and  c;  18,  19. 

Section  VIII,  Exercise  6. 

Twenty-third  Week 
Section  I,  Exerdses  2,  14. 
Section  II,  Exercises  2,  2a,  c,  e;  3,  6,  11. 
Section  III,  Exercises  7,  3,  10. 
Section  IV,  Exercises  9, 19,  25,  27,  30,  36e. 
Section  V,  Exercise  2. 
Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2. 
Section  VII,  Exercises  18,19,22. 
Section  VIII,  Exercise  6. 

Twenty-fourth  Week 
Section  I,  Exercises  2  and  6. 
Section  II,  Exercises  2..  26,  g,  h;  3,  11. 
Section  in,  Exercises  5,  8,  9. 
Section  IV,  Exercises  3,  26,  26a,  ft,  d;  30. 
Section  V,  Exercise  3. 
Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2,  5.    After  giving  Exercise  5, 

write  on  the  board  a  list  of  the  winners  for  each  time 

this  exercise  was  given. 
Section  VII,  Exercises  5,  7,  18,  19,  22. 
Section  VHI,  Exercise  6. 

Twenty-fifth  Week 
Section  I,  Exercises  2,  8,  including  phonograms  taught  in 

the  second  grade  as  well  as  in  the  first. 
Section  II,  Exercises  2/",  g,  h;  4,  5,  6,  8, 11. 
Section  III,  Exercises  10,  126,  c  and  d. 
SecUon  IV,  Exercises  6,  7,  8,  9,  26rf  and  e;  27,  29,  30, 

using  cards  for  all  the  multiplication  and  division 

facts  learn3d  so  far. 
Section  VI,  Exercises  1  and  2. 
Section  VII,  Exercises  8,  9a,  b  and  c;  18,  19,  22. 
Section  VIII,  Exercises  3,  6. 

Twenty-sixth  Week 

Section  I,  Exerdses  2,  14. 

Section  II,  Exercises  2a,  b;  9,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Section  III,  Exercises  1,  2,  3.; 

Section  IV,  Exercises  30,  using  cards  for  all  the  multipli- 
cation and  division  facts  learned  so  far;  31,  using 
the  cards  for  multiplication  and  division;  32,  33, 
SQc  and  d;  39. 

Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2. 

Section  VII,  Exercises  5,  17,  22,  21. 

Sction  Vin,  Exercises  8  and  9. 

Twenty-seventh  Week; 
Section  I,  Exercises  2  and  6.; 
Section  2,  Exercises  2,  2e  and  h;  3,  7,  8, 11. 
Section  III,  Exercises  6,  7,  12a.; 
Section  IV,  Exercises  27  26/,  30, 40a  and  b;  421 
Section  V,  Exercise  1. 
Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2,  3. 
Section  VII,  Exerdses  9a,  b  and  c;  18,  19,  22. 
Section  VIII,    Exerdses  8,  9. 

TwerUy-eighth  Week 
Section  I,  Exercise  2,  6. 
Section  II,  Exercises  3,  4,  10,  11,  13. 
Section  III,  Exercises  4,  9,  12c. 
Section  IV,  Exercises  4,  25,  26e  and  /;   30,  36a,  6,  c; 

41,  43*  and  *. 
Section  V,  Exercises  2  and  3. 
Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2,  5. 
Section  VII,  Exercises  5,  26. 

Twenty-ninth  Week 
Section  I,  Exercise  2. 
Section  II,  Exercises  2a,  c;  11,  12,  14. 


Section  III,  Exercises  4,  8,  5. 

Section  IV, Exercises 26/'andg; 31,366 andJ; 38,43*and/. 

Section  VI,  Exercises  1  and  2. 

Section  VII,  Exerdses  26,  22,  24. 

Section  VIII,  Exercise  12. 

Thirtieth  Week 
Section  I,  Exercises  2,  14,  5. 
Section  II,  Exercises  26,  e,  h;  3,  6,  11. 
Section  III,  Exercises  9,  12a  and  6. 
Section  IV,  Exercises  7, 25, 26a,  6  and^;  30, 42, 43m  and  n. 
Section  V,  Exercise  2. 
Section  VI,  Exercises  1  and  2. 
Section  VII,  Exercises  5,  9a,  6  and  c;  24,  20. 
Section  VIII,  Exercise  6. 

Thirty-first  Week 
Section  I,  Exercises  2,  6,  13. 
Section  11,  Exercises  2,  26,  /,  h;  4,  5,  11. 
Section  III,  Exercises  8  and  9. 
Section  IV,  Exercises  26c,  f  and  g;  27,  31,  40. 
Section  VI,  Exercises  1  and  2. 
Section  VII,  Exercises  20,  16,  15. 
Section  VIII,  Exercise  6. 

Thirty-second  Week 
Section  I,  Exercises  2  and  6. 
Section  II,  Exerdses  1,  2,  2a,  e,  h;  3,  10,  11,  14. 
Section  III,  Exercise  4.; 

Section  IV,  Exerdses  1,  3,  23,  26c,/ and  g;  31,  39,  41. 
Section  V,  Exercise  3. 
Section  VI,  Exercises  1  and  2. 
Section  VII,  Exercises  20,  23,  17. 
Section  VIII,  Exerdse  6. 

Thirty-third  Week 
Section  I,  Exerdse  2. 
Section  II,  Exercises  8,  10,  11,  12,  3. 
Section  III,  Exercises  7,  9,  12a. 
Section  IV,  Exercises  1,  23,  26c,  /,  g;   30,  36c  and  e; 

43t,  k  and  m. 
Section  V,  Exercise  2. 
Section  VI,  Exercises  1  and  2. 
Section  VII,  Exercises  15,  16,  23,  25. 

Thirty-fourth  Week 

SecUon  I,  Exercises  2,  8,  using  the  whole  list  of  phono- 
grams. 

Section  II,  Exercises  2,  2a,  6,  c,  h;  3,  11. 

Section  III,  Exerdses  4  and  6. 

Section  IV,  Exercises  1,  8,  25,  26a,  6  and  c;  39,  42,, 
43c  and  g. 

Section  VI,  Exercises  1,  2,  5. 

Section  VII,  Exercises  5,  15,  16,  25. 

Thirty-fifth  Week 
Section  I,  Exercise  2. 

Section  II,  Exercises  2,  2d,  e,  h;  3,  4,  9,  11. 
Section  III,  Exercises  8  and  9. 
Section  IV,  Exercises  1,  26d,  e,  /,  g;   30,  36a  and  d; 

41,  42,  43i,  7,  k,  L 
Section  V,  Exercise  3. 
Section  VI,  Exercise  1,  2. 
Section  VII,  Exercises  5,  25,  24. 
SecUon  VIII,  Exercise  9. 

Thirty-sixth  Week 
Section  I,  Exercises  2,  6. 
Section  II,  Exercises  2a,  6,  /;  3,  10,  11,  12. 
Section  III,  Exercises  5,  12c. 
Section  IV,  Eexercises  1,  3,  25,  26g,  43iif  and  n. 
Section  V,  Exercises  2  and  3. 
Section  VI,  Exercises  1  and  2. 
Section  VII,  Exercises  7,  15,  16,  25,  23. 
Section  VIII,  Exercises  2  and  3. 
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The 
Progressive 
Publishing 
Company 


desires  to  secure  agents  to 
handle  the  Progressive 
Teacher  in  counties 
throughout  the  country 
and  we  have  an  attractive 
commission  to  offer  you. 
Write  now  before  some 
one  else 
territory. 


secures    your 


Address  all   communications  to 

The  ProgresBive  Teacher 
Knoxville,     :-:      Tennessee 


TRAINING  SCHOOLfOR  NURSES 

The  Michael  Reese  Hospital 

Qrovilud  and  29th  StrMt.  Box  32..  Chkago,  IllinoU 

Registered  by  the  State  of  lUinois. 
Three  year  course  preparatory  instruc- 
tion. Theoretical  and  practical  class 
work  throughout  the  course.  Mini- 
mum entrance  requirements,  two  years 
High  School  work.  For  information 
apply  to 

Miss  M.  H.  Mackenzie,  Superintendent. 


ART 

SCHOOL 

ART  INSTITUTE 
O  F    CHI  GAG  O 

SUMMER 
SESSION 

JUNE   28  TO 
SFJPTEMBER  I7 

ALL  ART  COURSES- 
INCLUDING 
OUTOF'DOOR  WORK 

Far  Vhatreutd  CatalotMe  addnu 

Registrar,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Art  School,  Dept  62 

Michigan  Ave.  at  Adams  St. 

Chicago 


New  Publications  —  Beckley 
Cardy  Company,  Chicago 

The  Lik£-to-do  Stosies,  by  Laura  Roun- 
tree  Smith,  is  a  little  book  of  stories  of  a  fairy 
tale  nature,  told  in  such  a  way  as  to  influence 
little  boys  and  giris  to  consider  their  little 
daily  ta^  as  pleasures,  and  to  do  them  joy- 
fully.   It  is  suitable  for  Third  Grade 

Price,  55  cents. 

Animal  Land  CmiDiEN,  by  Margaret 
Flora,  is  a  little  story  of  how  the  animal 
children  tried  to  become  wise,  and  thus  win 
the  magic  glasses.  The  interest  in  the  story 
is  sustained,  the  illustrations  good,  and  the 
vocabulary  broad.  It  is  suit^le  for  Third 
Grade  children. 

Price,  55  cents. 

Nonsense  Rhymes  and  Animal  Stomes 
are  little  rhjrmes  and  stories  in  which  are  used 
over  and  over  the  correct  forms  of  such  ex- 
pressions as  "I  ain't  got,"  "me  and  him,"  etc 
The  little  stories  are  so  attractively  told  that 
little  children  can  be  led  to  use  the  correct 
expressions  so  frequently  that  they  become 
a  part  of  their  vocabulary.  It  is  good  for  all 
Primary  children. 

Price,  50  cents. 


A  Second  Summer  of  Pleasure 
and  Profit 

Another  Letter  prom  that  Teacher  of 

English   Who   Made   $900.00    Again 

Last  Summer  and  Enjoyed 

THE  Sensation 

Editof^s  Note:  Last  spring  we  published  a 
letter  received  from  one  of  our  readers  who  spent 
her  summer  vacation  as  a  traveling  representative 
of  an  educational  publishing  house.  We  pub- 
lished that  letter  because  we  felt  that  it  was  just 
as  much  our  duty  to  help  teachers  secure  profiiable 
summer  employment  as  it  was  our  diUy  to  help 
them  throughout  the  year  with  their  school  work. 
Elizabeth  James  and  Ann  Walker  are  real  live 
teachers  who  have  solved  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  during  the  long  vacation. 

It  seemed  fabulous  to  tell  that  in  my 
vacation  of  1918  I  had  earned  over  $900.00 
selling  the  Student's^  and  now  I  am  back  again 
to  make  even  that  report  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance; to  prove  that  it  was  no  "flash  in  the 
pan"  or  streak  of  luck,  but  just  the  initial 
work  in  one  of  the  broadest  fields  of  education 
and  financial  advancement  no  w  open  to 
teachers. 

At  the  close  of  our  city  schools  last  June, 
I  joined  my  former  manager  in  the  Middle 
West  and  earned  again  over  $900.00  in  less 
time  than  I  had  in  the  summer  previous. 

The  last  of  October  my  manager  wrote  Ann 
Walker  and  me  asking  that  we  join  his  team 
for  the  Cup  Contest. 

Our  Superintendent  said  that  he  could  not 
refuse  us  such  an  opportunity  to  make  money 
at  a  time  when  few  teachers  are  being  paid  a 
living  wage,  and  we  were  granted  a  five  weeks' 
leave  of  absence. 

We  spent  five  delightful  weeks  in  a  climate 
which  tourists  seek  and  pay  dear  for,  and 
returned  to  our  schools  a  week  before  Christ- 
mas with  about  $1100.00  apiece  for  our  five 
weeks*  work. 

Our  work  of  introducing  the  Student* s  is  so 
closely  connected  with  schoolroom  work  and 
so  much  in  keeping  with  the  teacher's  idea 
of  home  and  school  co-operation,  that  I  see 
no  reason  for  teachers  trying  to  exist  on 
nothing,  their  minds  more  filled  each  day  with 
discontent,  their  cause  continually  agitated  in 
the  daily  press,  when  such  opportunity  is  open 
to  them. 

May  our  teachers  wake  up  to  this  loud 
knocking  of  opportunity  on  their  doors  and 
get  in  touch  with  the  House  of  Compton. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Elizabeth  James 

(Address  of  this  teacher  furnished  upon 
request.) 


Experienced  Women 

Teachers  Wanted  for 

Summer  Travel 

You  Can  Increase  Your  Income 
by  Traveling  for  Us  This  Summer 

As  special  representatives  over  one  himdred 
teachers  working  last  summer  averaged  five 
hundred  dollars  each.  Delightful  travel  ad- 
vantages with  agreeable  associates. 

Our  work  enables  you  to  capitalize  your 
teaching  experience  and  gain  valuable  business 
training,  with  salary  and  raihx)ad  fare  paid. 
This  may  lead  to  a  permanent  and  successfxil 
business  career  for  you. 

Write  for  details  and  state  in  first  letter 
your  age,  education  and  teaching  experience 
and  date  you, will  be  ready  to  commence 
work. 

Write  F.  H.  Pulfer 
Dept.  10-109  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


WASHINQTON    BOULEVARD    HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Three  year  course.  Registered  by  the  Sute  of  lUinois. 
rheoretical  and  practical  class  work  throughout.  All 
departnients.  Maintenance  provided  as  well  as  an 
allowance  each  month.  For  further  information  write 
2449  Wathlnoton  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III! 


Supl.  Nurtlno  School. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

PASSAVANT  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

Accredited  by  Ulinois  State  Department  of  RegisUation 
and  Education.  OflFers  a  three  year  course  in  nursing  to 
women  between  19  and  35.  Minimum  educational 
requirement,  two  years  High  School.  -  • 

For  information  address 

Superintendent.  149  W.  Superior  Street,  Chicaoo,  in. 


NURSING  COURSE:  &-S>,: 

surgical,  obstetrics,  contagion,  and  children  s  depart- 
ment. Allowance  eight  (S8.00)  dollars  per  month,  and 
board. 

THE  STATEN  ISLAND  HOSPITAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

(A  hnacb  of  the  Ualycntty  of  the  State  of  New  York) 
Tompkinsville,  New  York 


TEACHERS'    SOUVENIRS 

An  appropriate  gift  to  pupllt  at  doM  of  school.    Samples  freo 

Seibert  Ftg.  Co.,  Box  209,  Dover,  Ohio 

SCHOOL-ROOM 

PLAYS  AND  EXERCISES 

FOR   APRIL 

Price.  30  c«bU 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Woods,  Exercise  for 
Arbor  Day.    (Grade — Intermediate.)    In  the 
Spring  of  the  Year.    (Grade — Imtennediate.) 
Arbor   Day    Greeting.     (Grade — Primary. 
Song  of  the  Dryads.    In  Sugar  Season. 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING  CO. 


Boston 


Chicago     New  York 

uiyiLizuu  uy  ^%^ 
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TALKING   TOGETHER 

Address  Editor,  PsncASY  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


In  a  recent  letter  in  the  London  Times,  a  private  school 
master  claims  that  the  only  class  distinction  left  in  England 
at  the  present  time  is  that  of  speech.  But  this  regard  for 
purity  of  language  and  accent  is  still  so  strong  that  parents 
make  great  sacrifices  to  send  their  children  to  schools  where 
they  will  hear  no  imcouth  speech.  At  present  there  is 
a  brand  upon  the  forehead  of  eadi  child  of  imeducated 
parents,  whether  wealthy  or  poor,  whether  good  citizens 
or  bad,  which  stamps  him  or  her  at  once  —  "thy  speech 
betrayeth  thee."  Would  a  little  of  this  snobbishness,  if  it  be 
snobbishness,  might  characterize  us  in  the  United  States! 

Jealousy  for  the  purity  of  one's  native  tongue  has  always 
een  accounted  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  true 
patriot.  Only  here  in  the  United  States  do  we  seem  careless 
of  the  encroachment  of  slang  and  foreign  accents  on  our 
native  English  tongue.  If  false  quantities  carried  with 
them  an  actual  social  stigma,  teachers  of  English  might  find 
their  pupils  more  responsive. 


What  are  We  Going  to   Do 
About  It? 

Is  teaching  a  profession?  It  ought  to  be,  we  all  agree, 
but  is  it?  Is  it  characterized  by  real  unanimity  of  aim 
or  solidarity  of  feeling,  not  to  mention  its  more  practical 
aspects?  Can  we  lo^cally^  expect  the  public  to  accord  it 
the  respect  and  consideration  given  to  doctors  or  lawyers 
if  it  lacks  these  essential  characteristics?  These  are  not 
idle  questions.  They  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter 
and  it  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  a  mere  rise  in  salaries  will 
immediately  deflect  large  numbers  of  persons  to  teaching 
as  a  life  work.  Neither  will  a  nation  wide  campaign  of 
advertising  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  the  teadier's 
life  do  that,  even  with  the  new  salary  scales  adopted  by 
mosf  cities  and  towns. 

We  are  apt  to  forget,  in  the  fearful  complexity  of  modern 
life,  that  professions  as  well  as  nations  are  those  made  up 
of  individuals  and  their  characteristics  are  just  about  those 
of  the  ordinary  persons  composing  them.  The  teaching 
profession  is  not  going  to  be  honored  and  respected  because 
a  teacher  has  been  made  President  of  the  United  States 
or  some  college  professor  has  impressed  his  mind  upon  a 
generation  of  young  men.  If  the  teacher  in  the  small  town, 
say,  thinks  chiefly  of  her  grievances,  if  her  enthusiasm  de- 
pends on  a  comfortable  room  or  an  efficient  janitor,  or  a 
committee  who  is  generous  with  seat  work  material,  she 
is  going  to  be  in  a  state  of  sdf  pity  most  of  the  time,  and 
fiudi  a  state  wins  no  respect  from  others,  however  generous 
they  may  be  in  pity  or  sympathy. 

"Nothing  succeeds  like  success."  If  you  have  elected 
to  be  a  teacher,  because  that  is  the  work  that  interests  you 
more  than  any  other,  and  if  you  are  doing  that  work 
succes^ully  because  you  are  happy  in  it,  in  spite  of  the 
incidental  drudgeries  and  annoyances  involved  in  any  work 
that  rises  above  the  plane  of  mere  existence,  if  your  real 
and  abiding  satisfaction  in  life  comes  from  surmoimting 
its  difficulties,  then  you  have  the  true  professional  spirit 
You  need  no  pity,  whatever  your  hardships,  and  the  public 
will  accord  you  the  respect  that  is  always  given  to  en- 
thusiastic effort  Incidentally  more  matmal  emoluments 
will  probably  be  added  imto  you. 

Now  the  questions  we  all  have  to  ask  ourselves  are 
simply  these:  Am  /  a  truly  professional  teacher?  What 
am  /  doing  to  win  public  respect  and  support?  What  am 
/  doing  to  convince  other  men  and  women  that  teadiing 


is  a  desirable  profession  to  enter  now,  in  spite  <^  all  its 
acknowledged  drawbacks?  Would  my  liJEe  in  the  community 
be  an  encouragement  or  a  warning  to  any  young  girl 
considering  this  question  of  choosing  her  life  work?  Do 
/,  either  tacitly  or  explicitly,  advise  my  pupils  to  seek  some 
other  career?  Am  /  honest  and  loyal  towam  other  teachers, 
realizing  that  the  success  of  one  works  ultimately  toward 
the  success  of  all?  Am  /  doing  anything  in  my  village  or 
town  to  raise  the  tone  of  commimity  l&e  and  make  the 
teacher  as  necessary  a  part  of  such^  life  as  the  doctor  or 
the  tax  collector?  Have  /  any  philosophy  of  life  that 
enables  me  to  see  the  happenings  of  every  day  in  their  true 
perspective,  knowing  when  to  minimize  events  and  when  to 
face  them  squarely  as  matters  of  vital  import? 

If  you  can  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  then 
you  are  performing  a  wonderful  service  to  the  profession 
at  this  critical  time.  Will  you  not  write  and  tell  us  what 
you  are  doing,  or  what  you  have  done,  or  what  you  hope 
to  do  in  your  particular  field  of  action,  to  make  the  name 
of  teacher  an  honored  one,  a  social  passport  wherever  it  may 
be  heard?  It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  grave  nature 
of  the  times  through  which  we  are  passing,  and  the  condition 
of  the  teaching  profession  is  not  the  least  critical  of  its 
aspects.  If  we  have  any  enthusiasm,  any  real  faith  in 
ourselves,  Uiis  is  the  time  to  express  it  by  every  means  open 
to  us.  Here  is  one  means.  Will  you  not  avail  yourselves 
of  it? 


Conclusions  Reached  by  the 
Detroit  Survey  of  Teachers' 
Salaries 

1  A  teacher's  work  is  done  most  effectively  when  she 
is  in  good  health  and  relieved  of  the  worry  over  how  to 
make  ends  meet.  This  schedule  woidd  for  the  present 
eliminate  this  worry. 

2  A  teacher  is  of  greater  value  to  the  community  when 
she  is  able  to  devote  part  of  her  spare  time  to  advancing 
herself  professionally.  By  not  being  forced  to  seek  extra 
emplojonent  during  the  summer  months  or  evenings,  she 
will  be  able  to  direct  her  reserve  energy  and  leisure  to 
educational  advancement 

3  The  raising  of  the  recompense  to  teachers  to  a  living 
and  a  saving  wage  will  result  eventually  in  a  higher  standard 
for  teachers  and  will  attract  alarger  number  of  well  qualified 
men  and  women  in  the  profession. 

4  It  will  recognize  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  make 
provision  for  it. 

5  It  will  place  the  teachers  upon  more  nearly  a  level 
with  the  trades. 

6  It  will  enable  any  town  or  dty  to  bid  effectively  for 
new  teachers  to  provide  against  possible  shortage. 

7  It  will  prevent  men  teachers,  now  very  difficult  to 
secure  and  to  retain,  from  resigning  to  enter  other  fields. 

1^  The  public  schools  are  a  large  and  very  vital  factor 
in  the  settlement  of  the  present  social  unrest.  It  is  only 
through  proper  education  that  fallacious  doctrines  of 
destructive  extremists  can  be  successfully  combatted. 

A  contented  and  satisfied  corps  of  teachers  can  produce 
effective  results- 
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New  Publications  by  Gregg 

The  new  Limng  Literature  Series  makes  a 
happy  beginning  with  these  two  numbers. 
The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  offer  gcKxi 
Kterature.  whether  of  the  past  or  present,  with 
considerable  emphasis  on  the  modern,  the 
contemporary,  and  with  the  idea  of  freshening 
the  list  of  classics  by  additions  which  are  not 
less  worthy,  if  not  quite  so  familiar. 

Dickens*  "Bamaby  Rudge,"  by  Leon  H. 
Vincent.  Dr.  Leon  H.  Vincent,  well  known 
as  writer  and  lecturer,  furnishes  a  preface  to 
this  fiction  by  the  mighty  Victorian  novelist. 
And  the  Vincent  essay  is  of  the  iund  to  put 
the  reader  into  exactly  the  mood  to  appreciate 
the  stirring  tale  of  the  Gordon  dots. 

"Selected  Essays  of  Huxley,**  by  Brander 
Matthews.  Huxley  was  a  great  scientist.  But 
because  he  threw  his  thought  into  pleasurable 
form  and  wrote  as  a  man  of  letters,  a  volume 
of  his  essa3^  headed  by  the  famous  autobiog- 
raphy, is  deemed  a  felicitous  start  for  the  series. 
Speaal  knowledge  is  in  his  writings,  but  the 
reader  can  enjoy  the  presentation,  while  he 
profits  b^  the  facts.  Prof.  Brander  Matthews 
has  admirably  shown  how  true  this  is,  in  his 
introduction.    • 

"Modern  Junior  Mathematics,''  by  Miss 
llarie  Gugle,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio.  This  is  a  three-book 
series,  {banned  to  give  the  pupil  who  does  not 
go  to  high  school  and  college  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  instead  of  a  fragmentary 
and  meaningless  part  of  the  old  traditional 
course. 

The  presentation  is  sm  direct  and  simple,  the 
topics  are  so  varied  and  attractive,  that 
enthusiastic  interest  is  aroused  in  pupils  of 
all  grades  of  mathematical  ability. 

Speed  and  accuracy  in  computation  with 
small  numbers  are  emohasized  and  useful 
short  cuts  are  given.  Definitions  are  intro- 
duced only  as  needed. 

The  series  is  adapted  for  use  in  either  the 
^-4  or  the  6-3-3  plan  of  organization. 

"Modem  Junior  Mathematics"  meets  all 
the  recommendations  in  the  preliminary  report 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Mathematical 
Requirements  on  the  Re-organization  of  the 
First  Courses  in  Secondary  School  Mathe- 
matics. 


Announcement 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Teachers'  Agency,  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  has  now  five  branch  agen- 
cies, namely:  Portlaad,  Ore.,  1312  North- 
western Bank  Bldg.,  with  Frank  K.  Welles  as 
Manager;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  636  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  Mr.  John  C.  Epperson  as 
Manager;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  327  14th  Ave., 
S.  E.,  with  Mr.  F.  B.  Reed  as  Manager; 
Chicago,  111.,  Lytton  Bldg.,  14  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  with  Mr.  H,  S.  Stice  as  Manager; 
and  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  home  ofl^ce  and  its  five  branch  agencies 
register  teachers  without  enrollment  fee.  The 
Rod[y  Moimtain  Teachers'  Agency  was  es- 
tablished in  1906  and  has  long  been  known  for 
the  efficient  service  it  renders  to  teachers  and 
employers  of  teachers. 


Wanted  —  Men  —  Women 
$100  to  $1S0  a  Month 

All  teachers  should  tr^  the  coming  United 
States  Government  exanunations.  Thousands 
of  permanent,  life  positions  are  to  be  filled  at 
from  $1100  to  $1800,  have  short  hours  and 
annual  vacations,  with  full  pay.  Those  in- 
terested should  write  inmiediately  to  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  R262,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
sdiedule  showing  all  examination  dates  and 
places,  and  large  descriptive  book,  showing 
the  positions  open  and  giving  many  sample 
examination  questions,  which  will  be  given 
iree  of  charge. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890 


Coonectloe 

e  IB 


iec^oox3. 


Mls«  B.  P.  POSTER,  Manager. 

Mlaa  T.  M.  HASTINOS,  Acting  Manager 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boeton. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Onoe  for  all  Grades. 


RBQI8TBR    NOW. 


""  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

I20  Boylston  8t. 

RKCOMMKNDS   TKAOHBRS,   TUTORS   AND   SCHOOLS. 


PENN   EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU    ^Is^y^u-    Fim  cUn  aqwpment    Operates  looJly  and  utioiiAUy^ 
-«•    ««-i.o«^^.l;^  Direct  calls  faom  .school  oMc«.     Di^  Ttcommi^^nMTwS^ 

PRBB  RBQI8TRATION  pnpared  taacben  in  gnat  demand.   MS  D  7th  St.  Alkotows,  Ps. 


POSITIONS  OF  ALLKiNDSFOR  TEACHERS  CO-OPEMTIVE  INSTRUCTORS' ASS'N 

Write  us  what  you  want.  iiaoiAM    lain 

Free  Literature.    Address  MAIIIUN,  IND. 


SCHERMERHORN 


established  1855 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  A  superior  agency  for  superior 

366  Fifth  Ave..  NEW  YORK  PffP^^'  ^^  "^^^  ^^^^^  «'^- 
Between  34th  and  35tli  Sta.  able  candidates.  Services  free 
Chaelis  W.  Mulioed,  Prop,       to  school  officials. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.,  W.  W.  Andrews,  Sec'jt  81  Chapel  St,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  '^ewVoST" 

Recommend!  coUego  and  nonnal  graduatei,  vtcialhts,  and  other  teacbera  to  coUegei,  pabUc  and  priTate 

tchoob  b  aU  parts  of  tha  coantry. 
Advisca  parenU  about  tchoob.  Wm.   O.  PRATT,  Manager 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL   AGENCY 

INDIANAPOUS,    INDIANA 

We  can  give  you  promotion  in  lines  of  higher  salary;  better  location;  improved  subject  schedules. 
MARY  FRANCES  WILSON,  PropHetor 


AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  ^^'^^ 

after  we  should  have  nothmg  to  do  with  notices  of  vacancy;  that  we  should 
inform  our  candidates  of  places  only  when  officially  asked  to  recommend  by  the  school  board, 
and  then  only  usually  a  single  candidate^  never  more  than  two  or  three.     The  result  was  the 
largest  business  in  our  34  years  of  experience,  and  it  grows.    Suppose  you  try  us. 
THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 


WE  get  you  a  higher  salary  and  a  better  position  than  you  can  secure  without  our  aid.    If 
you  want  a  position  in  any  of  the  Western  States,  write  us.    We  are  the  only  national 
agency  offering  Free  Rag ittratioB  including  membership  in  every  office — 5%  Commission. 

CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,    413  Chamber  of  Commefce  Buflding,   Spokane,  Wash. 

PAUL  8.  FILER,  Maaagw 


TEACH  ERSI 


WE  NEED  YOU— YOU  NEED  US 
_^^^_^__^____^_^__  DO  YOU  WANT  A  BETTER  POSITION? 

Dumianeilt  Memherehin  ^^  facilities  for  aiding  you  in  securing  a  better  position  are  unequalled. 
rBmKinBni  IIIBinOBlSnip  Xeacbers  seeking  advancement  should  register  at  once.     No  advance  fee 
required.    The  Only  Agency  that  Maintains  Educational  Men  Constantly  in. 


for  )1  -  All  Offices  ^^i. 


WESTERN  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO,  in. 
PoopUa  Gaa  Bldf. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn. 
Plyntouth  Bldg. 


DENVER,  Colo. 
Gaa  and  Eloctric  Bldg. 


BERKELEY,  Cal. 
BarkoUy  Bank  Bldg*. 


THF  WAY  TO  le^  CJ  I-I  ¥  C  A.  G  O     TFACHERS' 

fHK    BFST  ^^,,,  „,,,  ,..,..  s ,.  s .or.  A  G  E  N  C  V 

POSITIONS    DIRKCT    TO    SCHOOL    AU  THOHITH-S:  H.  S.   AM)    t  ANAOA 


We  Need  600  Teachers  ;SS"S;.15S'«*"» 

KSliL't^n'Ug'KharwS^'ngvaS,^^-..  tr  That's  Our  Business 


ou  want  now       We  can  save- 
commission  in  salary  alone.     A 


(TeMcber*'  Agendet  Continued  on  Next  Page^  ^Y 


'^w-Ji  v.^/ v^  ^ 
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THE 

Edmands   EDUCATORS'   Exchange 

lOI   TREMONT   STREET,    BOSTON 

Foundad  in  1897,  by  a  School  Suparintondrnt,  its  raeomiiMndationt  give 

PERSONAL    Service  Worth  Paying  For.   manual  free 


'THIRTY-EIGHTH  YEAR- 


The  Brewer  Teachers'  Agency 

OLDEST  National  Agency— LARGEST  Centralized  Agency 
National    Service — No    Advance    Fee  Required — Address: 

The  Buewer  Teachers'  Agency  *'  §Xi^^  Auditorium  Tower.  Chicago,  111. 


The  School  and  Collie  Bureau 


has  many  good  grade,  high 

•ch«ol  and  college  positions 

_  to    offer     teachers    NOW. 

2lst    YEAR  Enroll  with  us  for  a  better 

position.      We    personally     commend   our    members  _  after     careful    investigation. 


E.  KRATZ,  Manager,  21  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


TEACHERSf,    PRINCIPALS,   8UPERINTENDKNT8 

We  Can  Place  You  in  Better  Positions 
Write  us  TO-DAY  for  a  Free  Booklet,  "The  Road  to  Good  Positions." 


BRANCH  OmCEt: 
POItTlANO.  ORE.,  ISI2  Nsrthwwtwn  Buik  BIdg.. 

Franic  K.  WeHw.  Mgr. 
LOS  ANQELES.  CAUF..  831  Chamber  off  ComiiMrct. 

JohR  C.  EfpinoR,  Mar. 
CHICAGO.  ILL.  Lytton  BIdg .  14  E.  JmIcmii  Blvd.. 

H.  S.  Sties.  Mor 
MINNEAPOUl  MINN..  SH  14th  Avs..  S.  E.. 

F.  B.  Rssd,  Mor. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

OUR  SERVICE  IS  UNEXCELLED  —  OUR  SUCCESS  PHENOMENAL 

The  Largest  and  Most  Widely  PstroalMcd  Teachers  Agency  In  the  West 

ENROLLMENT    FEE    NOT    NECESSARY 


ROC/KrMr  /fACHERS 

/^C£Ncy  EMPIRE  BID  G.  Disvfp  Colo 


WM.  RUFFER,  A.  M..  Mana^^r 


AliRF.RT  Teachers'  Agency 


25  E.Jackson  Blvd..Chicai|o 


34  years  conservative  management.  Largest  and  best  known.  Our  booklet.  'TEACHING  AS 
A  BUSINESS"  with  new  chapters  on  "Forecast"  and  other  imporUnt  topics,  sent  FREE, 
437  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Yorki     Symea  Bvlldlad.Denveri     Peyton  Bnlldlad.Spokane 


6534  Western  Reference  Teachers  Wanted  I 

During  1918-19  we  received  official  requests  from  employers  in  forty-three  States  and  four 
foreign  countries  for  6534  teachers  for  Schools  and  Colleges  from  Kindergarten  to  Univrsity 
OUR  EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  RECOMMENDING  ONLY  WHEN  ASKED  TO  •DO  SO  BY 
EMPLOYERS  DIRECT.  This  is  why  OUR  MF3IBERS  are  usuaUy  chosen.  They  are 
wanted.  No  enrollment  fee  necessary.  If  you  want  a  position  with  the  Progressive  Employers 
who  depend  upon  our  Professional  Service  for  teachers  you  must  use  the  same  service  they  use. 
THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND  ASSOCIATION.  387  Journal  BIdg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


A  STUDIED  SERVICE 

FOR 

EACH  TEACHER 


Excellent  positions  at  high 
salaries  in  desirable  locations 
are  already  reported.  Write 
It  once  for  booklet  and  ap- 
plication blank.  No  advance 
Fee  required. 
809-lO-U  FillabuiT  BuUdlnv.    D«pt.  L..  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN, 


MINNEAPOLIS 

TEACHERS 

AGENCY 


Thurston  Teachers' Agency 

Has  been  placing  teachers  in  every  section  of  the  country  for  the 
past  28  years.    Write  for  our  free  booklet-^'' How  JO  APPLY*' 

C.M.McDANIEL,Mgr.  ^I'Vo^i^i;;^^:^--^::^:::^  CHICAGO JLL. 


Kindergarten  Ready  in  Baltimore 

Forty-seven  little  boys  and  girls,  under  five 
years  of  age.  began  their  »chool  career  at  the 
new  kindergarten  which  opened  in  School 
No.  59,  Reistertowns  Road  and  Keyworth 
Avenue.  The  kindergarten  is  the  first  of  ten 
to  be  organized  in  the  city.  In  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a  steady  demand  for 
classes  for  the  little  folks  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools,  and  after  the  International 
Kindergarten  Association  Convention  in  Balti- 
more last  year,  the  members  of  the  Xoczi 
Kindergarten  Extension  Association  renewed 
their  eSorts  to  secure  places  where  the  very 
young  children  could  receive  systematic  super- 
vision over  play  and  studies. 

Provision  was  made  this  year  by  the  Board 
of  Estimates  for  the  equipment  of  ten  new 
kindergartens.  Rooms  tor  eight  have  already 
been  secured,  one  at  School  No.  59,  and  the 
others  at  Schools  Nos.  85, 96, 21, 101  and  106, 
and  Garrett  Heights.  The  Kindergarten  at 
School  No.  25  will  be  organized  the  first  of  next 
week  and  the  others  wfll  be  opened  as  soon  as 
teachers  can  be  found.  Miss  Etta  Kionit^. 
of  School  No.  73,  will  have  charge  of  the  kinder- 
garten department  at  School  No.  ^,  and  will 
go  there  to-monow  morning  to  put  everything 
in  readiness  for  work  Monday  morning. 

The  children  registered  several  we^  ago, 
said  Miss  Florence  Thalheimer,  principal  of  Uie 
school,  and  both  parents  and  little  folks  are 
intensely  interested  in  the  proposition. 

There  has  been  urgent  need  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  kindergarten  for  several  years,  Miss 
Thalheimer  declared,  and  it  is  expected  that 
many  more  children  will  enter  as  soon  as  the 
class  is  well  started.  Full  kindergarten  equip- 
menth  as  been  procured  and  will  be  installed. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  kindergarten 
teachers,  it  is  hofied,  has  been  in  a  measure 
overcome  since  these  instructors  have  been 
given  the  rank  of  elementary  teachers  in  the 
new  salary  scale.  —  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 


Teachers  Wanted 
$100  to  $150  a  Month 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S.  Government 
examinations  constantly  being  held  throughout 
the  entire  country.  Thousands  of  permanent 
life  positions  are  to  be  filled  at  from  $1 100  to 
$1800;  have  short  hours  and  annual  vacations, 
with  full  pay.  Those  interested  should  write 
immediately  to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
R261,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing 
all  examination  dates  and  places,  and  large 
descriptive  book,  showing  the  positions  open 
and  giving  many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions, which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


Trying  Times 

The  first  effect  of  the  praiseworthy  effort 
to  keep  up  with  these  high  pressure  days,  is 
commonly  seen  in  a  weakened  or  debilitated 
condition  of  the  nervous  system. 

Many  persons  from  their  own  experience 
reconmiend  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  for  this  con- 
dition. It  fits  men  and  women  for  these 
trying  times. 

In  cases  where  there  is  biliousness  or  con- 
stipation, it  is  well  to  take  Hood's  Pills. 
They  are  a  thorough  cathartic,  a  gende 
laxative. 

YOUR  EYES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVING  CUt£ 
than  your  Teeth,  and  with  as  mucff  reguUxity.  Doo't 
let  your  Eyes  grow  dull  and  lusterlaa,  keep  toem  lubri- 
cated. Since  the  Moving  Picturet  came,  it  haa  become  a 
custom  among  the  better  class  of  men  and  women  to  go 
home  altar  the  show  and  right  away  Murine  their  Eyes. 
Two  drops  to  rest,  refresh  and  deaaae.  Tboae  weanoc 
f  lasses  ~  or  who  use  their  eyes  coostantly  —  will  find 
great  relief  in  Murine  appUcatkns. 

In  the  School-room  Eyes  are  Irritated  by  Chalk  Dust, 
and  Eye  Strmfai  induced  by  Faulty  Syatops  of  Lkfatjag. 
Apply  Murine  to  School  ChOdien's  Eyci  to  RestoR 
Normal  Conditk»s.  Murine  does  not  smart —Is  srotb- 
ing  in  hs  actkm.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago. 
Sends  Book  of  Eye  Free  oo  icqneit.  Yov  Dnviirt 
•«VS^  you  l^iJfe^fuSy 


^^*_i  V^  V^' 
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From  the  Mountains 

Managers  and  solicitors  for  Bufton's  UnT 
VERSAL  Cyclop^ia.  Give  age,  experience' 
qualifications.  Big  opportunity  to  right  party 
Teachers  preferred.  Bupton  Book  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Teachers  —  Get  Government  War 
f  Jobs 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  should 
try  the  Government  examinations  soon  to  be 
held  throughout  the  entire  country.  Thou- 
sands of  appointments  will  be  made.  The 
positions  pay  from  $1100  to  $1500,  have  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations  with  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  inmiediately 
to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R263,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  obtainable  and  giving  many  sample 
examination  questions,  which  wUl  be  sent 
free  of  charge. 

Mr.  Arnold  and  the  Temple  Tours 

Mr.  L.  V.  Arnold,  who  for  thirteen  years  was 
Principal  of  the  Arnold  Avenue  School  in 
Amsterdam,  New  York,  and  was  well  known 
in  educational  circles  in  that  state,  is  now 
located  in  Boston,  Mass.,  as  Assistant  Manager 
of  the  Temple  Tours,  an  organization  that 
imnges  t>arties  of  independent  travel  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Before  the  World  War,  during  the  holidays 
and  other  vacations,  Mr.  Arnold  organized 
and  conducted  many  parties  for  travel  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Europe.  For 
eighteen  months  he  was  in  France  with  the 
A.  E.  F.,  and  is  exceptionally  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  his  new  p>osition. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  no  stranger  to  the  readers  of 
this  magazine,  whp  have  found  pleasure  and 
profit  in  his  contriljutions.  They  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  his  articles  will  continue  to  be  a 
feature.  Though  he  has  transferred  his 
energies  to  business,  he  will  maintain  his 
interest  in  education. 

The  Pkdcary  Education  and  the  many 
friends  of  Mr.  Arnold  extend  to  him  their 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  and  believe 
that  his  success  in  the  teaching  profession  will 
be  even  greater  in  his  new  profession  as  Travel 
Engineer. 

For  Pupils  Backward  in  Reading 
Get  the 

Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Series 


Adamt-Smitii  Teaeiitrt  Agtnoy 

122S.Mieliig«n  At«.  Chicago 

As  recent  dtr  raperintendenta, 
we  know  school  employen  and 
their  needs.  We  also  have  broad 
acqaaintance  among  teachers. 
Both  will  receire  personal  and 
dlscrlminatint  senrlce.  Mgn. 
GtrardT.  Smith,  J.  Ptrttr  Admmt 


FOR  BUSY  WORK 


OOHINO  NUMBER  CARDS 

Price,  40  ce  ots  postpaid 


Red.  yellow,  green  and  purple  sheets  of  card- 
board ptinted  as  above,  giving  nearly  500  donuoos 
when  cat  up.  Especially  helpful  in  number  work. 
IHnctiofis  on  envelope. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

HEW  YORK    CHICAOO    SAN  FRANaSCo 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  A  BETTER  POSITION 

'T^HE  country  is  short  of  trained  teachers.    More  and  more 
•■•     arc  needed    every  day.     And    salaries    are  being  made 
attractive  enough  to  get  them. 

If  you're  not  entirely  satisfied — if  you  feel  that  you  want  to 
broaden  your  opportunity — or  find  more  congenial  conditions — 
I  can  he^  you. 

I  act  in  confidence.  My  small  fee  is  usually  offset  by  the 
increased  salary  secured  for  you.  I  give  personal  service  and 
offer  you  only  openings  that  will  fill  your  requirements. 

Write  for  interesting /ree  booklet:  ** Betty s  Awakening,** 
A.  P.   GODDARD,  President, 
Ed ucator^s- Agency.   14d2  Y.  M.  C  A.  Bulldintf.  Chicago 


Noiv! 
More 

Salarv! 


THE 
WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 


CLINE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

COLUMBIA,  MO. 
BOISE,  IDAHO  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 

The  West  is  offering  the  highest  salaries  ever  paid  to  teachers. 

ENROLL  NOW 


THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  *"«ilgN^Sf'*!S2ER5S}:'*"*" 

Twenty-^ix  years'  successful  service  in  behalf  of  teachers  and  School  Officials. 
We  operate  in  all  Western  States.  Early  Registration  is  desirable. 

FRED  DICK,  A.  M.,  Mgr. 


WESTERN 

TEACHERS' 

BUREAU 


»ofiix"i>xoziri 


„ , B,  one  year  Sute  Normal,  salsries  $90  to  $100  per 

Engagements  commencing  October,  November  and  January  continue  till  July  1st. 

jsngagemenU  commencing  Februaiy,  March,  April  and  May  continue  till  Christmas.    Write 

to-day  for  particulars.     State  qualifications. 


Better  Positions!     Better  Pay! 

Unusual  Demand  tor  Grade  Teachers.         No  Fee  in  Advance. 

Write  us  if  you  are  interested  in  any  kind  of  teaching  or  administrative  position.  We 
offer  you  facilities  for  service  through  our  Employment  Department  and  its  aflMiated 
interests    that    are    unsurpassed.        Every    kmd    of    service    rendered    to    teachers. 

American  Educational  Service  Bureau,      854,  28  E.  JACKSON  BLVD.,    CHICAGO 


THE  YATES-FISHER  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:   Paul  Yates,  624  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
WESTERN  OFFICE:  John  D.  Stout,  911  Broadway  BIdg.,  Portland,  Oregon 
SOUTHERN  OFFICE:   H.  D.  Yates,  Stahlman  BIdg.,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


FREE  REGISTRATION 

g^W    A  1>  If    TEACHERS 
V^ljilLlS.11.   AGENCY 

EVERY  Off  ice  WORKS  for  Every  Registrant 
No  Advance  Fee — We  Take  the  Risk 


CHICAQO 

64  East  Van  Puren  Street 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

N.  Y.  Life  Building 


NEW  YORK 

Flatiron  Building 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Globe  Building 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

110-112  £.  LedngtOD  Street 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


I»iVOIlMO       TRiVOH^Ii®'       iVO»J»0^ir 


An  enrollment  with  us  now  means  a  good  positionjn  the  Northwest  for  you. 
"        salaries. 


.^ _  „        ,     ,  Many  positions  are  now 

being  offered  for  next  year  at  excellent  salaries.    We  can  place  you  in  touch  with  vacancies  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  your  enrollment.    Write  for  our  Year-Book  to-day.     It  is  free. 

F.  H.  HUNTWORTH,  Manager,  &3&  New  York  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


••WE  HAVE  HAD  OUR  LIBRARY 

if  Of  nearly  iotst  months,  and  It  reaches  the  children  In  their  dally  home-life,  a  tme  example 
of  which  I  will  relate,'*  says  Miss  Gertnsde  Thompson  in  telling  her  experience  in  securing 
a  free  school  library.  Send  for  this  interesting  little  16  page  illtistrated  booklet  telling  how 
one  of  the  voltmics  of  her  school  library  reached  into  the  hearts  of  one  poor  family.  The 
booklet  is  sent  free.   Address  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  J 


e  ueAZTB  01  one  poor  uunuy.      a  oe       j 


PLAY  IS 
MAGIC  POWER! 

To  teach  Language  successfully  take  your  cue  from 
the  children's  play  activities.  Miss  Myra  King  has  done 
this  and  presents  forty-four  interesting  and  helpful  games 
to  supplement  the  regular  language  work  in  her  book 
oif  100  pages  entitled 


id 


.99 


Xan^ua^e  Games^ 

Some  of  the  forms  on  which  these  games  are  based : 


It  is  I 

It  is  he 
It  is  we 
It  is  they 
He  and  I 


She  and  I 

I  am  he 

Whom  do  you  want? 

may,  can 


teach,  learn 
sit,  set 
lie,  lay 
good,  weU 
Uke,  love 


These  games  are  for  use  in  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Grades  and  may  be  profitably  used  in  some  Fourth  Grades. 

They  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  regular 
language  work  but  rather  to  supplement  that  work,  giving 
the  necessary  drill  without  makmg  that  drill  irksome. 

The  attention  of  the  children  is  directed  wholly  to  the  fun 
in  playing  the  game  —  they  should  not  think  of  it  as 
language  work. 

TTie  games  are  so  planned  that  every  child  in  the  room 
may  have  an  active  interest  in  eveiy  part  of  the  game,  so 
that  each  one  is  interestedly  attentive  to  all  that  is  said 
and  done. 

SPEOAL   FEATURES 

A  blank  page  is  left  at  the  end  oi  each  game.  In  these 
the  teacher  will  find  it  helpful  to  note  any  variations  in  the 
games  which  she  may  find  especially  applicable  to  her  own 
class,  locality  or  other  condition. 

Price,  Postpaid,  60  cents. 

Educational      Pabllshlnii      Company 

BOSTON     NEW  YOBK     CHICAGO     *~^ 


PARROT-LIKE    MEMORIZING 
OF  FACTS  IS  WRONG. 

To  expect  a  child  in  the  fourth  grade  to  draw  a 
map  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives,  locate  the  principal 
rivers,  valleys,  mountains,  ba)rs,  cities,  and  name  and 
locate  the  counties,  is  wrong.  Parrot-like  memorizing 
of  such  facts,  at  that  age,  can  only  result  in  harm. 
The  facts  mean  nothing  and  create  a  distaste  for  the 
work. 

We  must  start  from  the  environment  of  the  child. 
Definitions  and  disconnected  facts  cannot  be  assimilated. 

"  HOME     GEOGRAPHY" 

STARTS  FROM  THE  HOME 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  book  published 
for  the  study  of  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades 


There  is  a  reason  why  "Fairbanks'  Home 
Geography"  is  so  widely  adopted  for  use  as 
an  introductory  book  in  the  lower  grades  and 
why  it  is  so  universally  used  by  teachers 

HOME  GEOGRAPHY  by  HAROLD  FAIRBANKS 

PRICE  SEVENTY-TWO  CENTS  POSTPAID 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

BOSTON       NEW  YORK       CHICAG6         J 
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WE  HAVE  FOUND 
OUR  MITTENS!  WE 
WILL  HAVE  SOME  PIE. 

(From  Three  Little  Kitten*,  Vol.  V  of  Actioo  Imitation  and  Fun  Series) 

Stories  that  are  dear 
to     Childish     Hearts 

Action*  Imitation  and  Fun  Series 
of  Primers  and  First  Readers 
By    MARA    L.    PRATT    GHADWIGK 

This  series  consists  of  one  phonic  reader,  which  is  a  basic  text, 
and  ten  supplementary  readers,  based  on  stories  dear  to  childish 
hearts.  These  supplementary  readers  are  carefully  graded  and  form 
an  ideal  series  through  which  to  develop  both  sight  reading  and 
sound  interpretation.  Each  book  is  complete  in  itself  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  others.  Each  may  be  used  with  any  system  of 
teaching  reading.  The  illustrations,  in  adition  to  being  pleasing 
to  children,  are  of  such  nature  as  to  inspire  creative  imagination. 

BASIC  PRIMER 

little  People's  Sound  Primer  (128  pp)  45  cents 

FIRST  READER  STORY  BOOKS 

Puss  in  Boots  —  Reynard  the  Fox 


STORT  PRIMERS 

The  Little  Red  Hen 
The  Three  Pigs 
The  Three  Bears 


Boston 


45  cents 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  —  Diamonds  and  Toads  — 

Sleeping  Beauty  45  cents 

Jack  the  Giant  KiDer  45  cents 

Hop  O'  My  Thumb  — Tom  Thumb  45  cents 

New  York     EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  GO. 


ADVANCED  STORT  PRIMERS 

Three  Little  Kittens  —  Chicken  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  — The  Seven  Kids 
Bow-Wow  and  Mew-Mew 


Cauoatfo 


45  cents 
45  cents 
45  cents 


45  cents 
45  cents 
45  cents 


Bradley's  Straight-Line  Picture 
Cut-Outs 

Combining  Paper  Cutting,  Coloring  and  Con- 
struction Busy  Work 

Boy  Blue,  Simple  Simon,  Jack  and  Jill,  Alice  of 
'* Wonderland"  fame  and  her  friends,  The  Gryphon, 
The  Dodo  and  other  characteis  beloved  by  children  — 
all  with  movable  arms,  legs  and  heads  —  are  made 
from  these  Civ -Outs. 

Six  Different  SeU 
No.  8212.     Fairy  Tale 
No.  8213.     The  Family 
No.  8214.     Alice  in  Wonderland 
No.  8215.     Mother  Goose 
No.  8216.     Toyland. 
No.  8300.     Playtime  Circus 

Twelve  Cut-OuU  to  a  Set. 

Price,  each  set,  $0.25;    Postage,  $0.06. 

When  ordering,  state  series  wanted. 

Bradley's  Phonetic  Desk  Card 

8291.    Desifijned    for    review    work    in    phonetics. 

The  teacher  can  determine  at  a  glance  the  individual 

child's  knowledge  of  phonetics  by  noting  the  results 

of  his  efforts  to  make  complete  words  on  this  card. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.20;  mailing  weight,  7  oz 

Economo  Word  Builder  No.  1 

8271.  A  new,  large  type  word  builder.  Printed 
on  high-grade  tag  stock.  Extra  strong  box  to  with- 
stand the  constant  handling  and  hard  usage  to  which 
the  "builder"  box  is  subjected.  Contains  an  extra 
large  quantity  of  tablets. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.20;  mailing  weight,  7  oz. 

Embeco  Sentence  Builder 

8011.  A  selection  of  words  for  expression  sentence 
bidlding,  printed  on  heavy  manila  tablets,  in  large 
type,  with  each  word  duplicated  in  medial  script  on 
the  reverse  side.  When  properly  put  together  the 
words  form  the  first  basal  story  in  Book  I,  "  Progressive 
Road  in  Reading." 

Price,  per  box,  $0.15;  mailing  weight,  6  oz. 


Poster  Patterns 

By  Lula  Maud  Chance 

8210.  This  poster  work  provides  interesting  occu- 
pation lessons  through  which  the  child's  mind  is 
receiving  information  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
hand  and  eye  are  being  trained.  The  posters  are 
designed  to  illustrate  the  subject-matter  of  Chance's 
"Little  Folks  in  Many  Lands,"  and  by  their  use  the 
child  becomes  familiar  with  children  of  many  race 
types  and  develops  an  interest  in  people  of  other 
countries.  Eight  plates,  sixe  9  x  12,  in  artistic  port- 
folio. 

Price,  per  set,  $0.35;  mailing  weight,  8  oz 

Embeco  Perception  Cards  for  Number 

8290.  Made  in  the  form  of  dominoes.  Strong 
manila  cards  size  65  x  10  inches;  domino  dots  printed 
in  dark  green  ink,  one  inch  in  diameter.  Twenty- 
four  cards,  containing  all  number  combinations  from 
1  to  10.    In  a  durable  box. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.60;  mailing  weight,  lib.  3oz 

Economo  Number  Builder  No.  1 

8281.  Printed  on  heavy  manila  tag  stock,  with  large 
numerals  in  bold  type.  It  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  numerals  from  1  to  10  and  supply  of  mathematical 
denominations.  Strong  box.  An  exceptionally  fine 
builder.      Price,  per  box,  $0.20;  mailing  weight,  7  oz. 

Bradley's  Number  Work  for  Beginners 

8265.  A  unique  number  matching  device  including 
a  card  on  the  edge  of  which  square  notches  are  cut, 
the  sections  between  the  notches  bearing  answers  to 
problems  printed  on  small  tablets,  which  fit  into 
the  notched  squares.  By  reversing  the  card,  the 
pupil  has  the  answer  to  each  problem. 

All  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division 
and  factoring  combinations  from  one  to  ten,  are 
provided  for.    Put  up  in  a  durable  box. 

Price,  $0.20;   mailing  weight,  5  oz. 


The  Bradley  Catalogue  contains  144  pages  of  vital  interest  to  every  teacher. 

card  request  will  place  a  copy  on  your  desk. 
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Frimury  Education,  April  19^J 


XSJhat  lO  "Rachel  Sou-' 


*Namm»  of  writmra  tivmn  on  roqmmai, 

'"nPHE  trial  tubes  of  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 

^  Cream  came  just  in  time  for  the  teachers' 

meeting  and  each  teacher  was  given  one  and  also 

a  letter  urging  a  clean  teeth  campaign  for  the 

county. 

"Several  of  the  teachers  who  used  the  trial  tubes 
last  year,  testified  that  their  pupils-  still  used 
the  cream,  and  cleaned  their  teeth  at  least  once 
a  day.  These  are  teachers  in  rural  schools,  among 
foreign  children  who  did  not  know  what  a  tooth- 
brush was." 


'^'T^B  package  of  supplies  was  received  sev- 

X  eral  days  since.   I  thank  you  very  much  fbr 

your  kindness  and  feel  sure  that  my  pupils  will 

gain  much  physical  and  intellectual  benefit  firom 

the  contents. 

"My  pupils  all  being  quite  small  chiklren,  I  fear 
the  teeny  weeny  boys  and  the  teerty  weeny  girls 
will  just  weep  and  scream  and  sob  and  roar  and 
yammer  unless  each  has  a  *  Jungle  Pow-wow*. 
If  you  will  send  me  25  more,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
pay  any  charges." 


^  WISH  TO  thank  yatiim  th< 
XXJentiil   CreiiTn    that   you 
©rooir  pupilii,  jirsd  oJso  for  th^ 
fur  my  own  u^.     I  eirn  lure 
ioipetvi  to  DentsE  Hygttfic 


"mjfy  %choc\  chilli 

gnat  ha^i  ici  me  m 
and  til  lilt  the  par«n,i  v 
putly  tntcrevted  in 


**/^NE  iflothcr  mad  K» 

to  di>,  thui  is  to  get  him  lo 
end  nwyninfi'," 


••Y*^^  "*  certJiJijil  dotng  ■  eood  deal  toward 

our  KhcDii  and  dn4rlr  t  lh«  luppart  and  coH)|Mni< 
titm  df  ftvary  Sup^lrintecjdent  PrinciiMd  and 
Teacher  in  this  country." 


**VrO^  ***  ^'°^  '^  V*^  ^'^^  ^  enoooniginf 

X  eenitery  oonditlont  and    hygienic  habits 

among  the  achool  children.  Yea  deserve  the  co- 

operatioa  of  every  friend  of  education  and  chOd- 


YoUy  toOy  can  have  these  COLGATE 
Classroom  Helps  — FREE! 

TX7HAT  the  Colgate  Educational  Material  has  dona  for 
^  ^  these  teachers,  it  will  do  for  you.  If  you  have  not  al- 
ready taken  advantage  of  the  Colgate  offer  to  supply  free 
classroom  helps,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  send  for  this  materiaL 

As  a  teacher,  yon  are  entitled  to  these  hygiene  helps 
once  in  each  school  year.  Yoa  receive  enough  trial 
tubes  of  Ribbon  Dental  Craam  to  supply  each  one 
of  your  pupils. 

W^th  the  trial  tabes  we  also  send  you:  Retninder 
cards  which  the  pupils  sign  as  daily  reminders  to 
care  for  their  teeth;  dental  lectures  for  you  to  use  in 
impressing  the  children  with  the  necessity  of  twice- 
a-day  brushing ;  clever  little  jingles  of  the  Jungle  to  in- 
ject livelier  interest  into  the  subject  of  dental  h3rgiene 
for  little  pupils;  and  other  practical  information. 

And  so  that  you,  too,  may  know  the  value  of  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream,  we  send  you  for  your  personal  use  a  dainty  packet 
containing  a  tube  of  Colgate's,  and  trial  sizes  of  Charmis 
Cold  Cream  and  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc 


THB  shipment  of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  has 
been  received.  Pleaae  accept  our  thanks.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  your  educational  material 
is  doing  a  great  deal  toward  producing  Good 
^  Teeth— Good  Health." 


CoifalaAC«.  \ 

DepL    80        ««^ 
l»9FultoBSt^N.Y.  ***, 

I  am  •  tMchtr  In  th« 


DIttrlctNe. havtrgln      *«^ 

mw  eiraet  charge ^holart.      \ 

Will  ]ro«  pltaaa  amd  m*.  fra*  of      % 
eharga  for  achool  work  onljr.  trial  tubaa      ^«^ 
ane  ramiodar  carda  for  all  mr  achelara? 

To«  may  rafar  ta  'nama  efScheol  Suparlntand- 

ant  or  mambar  of  School  Board) 

Mama ...< 

T^wn ...Pepalatlea. 

P^aoiy *. .....State 

Uflhara  la  no  Bapraaa  OfHaa  In  jraar  town, 


uiLi£uu  uy  v^_J  vyvj 
no  Aoriftfrft;  noJkami/b/  acUf,  ae  dUerviff  ef  peltfl 


GooqIc 
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Primary  Educaiion  for  ^fay,  1920 


LYCEUM  ARTS  CONSERVATORY 

INConPORATED 
ELfAS  DAY,  Director 

**Definilt'  Preparation  lor  a  Dctinilc  Wurk" 
A  supfDor  faculty,  tcachinij  ever>*  branch 
of  Mus'c  antl  Dnniaiic  Arl. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 

>       June  28      Au§;ust  I 
Six  weeks 

Write   for   detailed    information    and    free 
cntalof;. 

Address  REGISTRAR, 
Dept.  P.,  €00-610  Lyon  &  Healy  BIdg..  Chicago 


SUiHMEf^     SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Six  wc^eks  course  f  -  June  2'^  to  August  7 

Cuurses  offered  idpply. the  clematid  for 
latest  live t hods  iti  gymiia^tics  and  games. 
Drills.  New  material  in  Dance.  Festival 
and  ^agL■arit^>^.  Experience!  1  teachers. 
Certifuato  granle<l.  .\ccrediled  by  the 
Chicago  IJnanl  of  Edycation  and  hy  the 
Stale  Examining  Boarth  Attractive  dor- 
mitory.     For    free   catalog,    atldress: 

Columbia  Normal  School  of  Ph}sical  llducalion 
Dep  UN*  53 5 H  S,  ,M  ich  rga n  I io u le\  a rt! .  C h  ica;;f) 


$150  to  $400  a  Month 


_ __.. 

.,  Address  Dept  P,  F.  E.  COMPTON  &  CO.,  58  E.  WasMogton  St.,  Chicago,  III.^ 


Po9il!on«  wim  be  Olletl  In  thu-  onJdr  npplk 
tioria  who  ran  start  carlii-gt  nnd  ivurk  I 


LmM  art?    lv<-k 
rrilil^^t.       Civ. 


v.-!,  with  pri  fcr^  fiL'ij  to  thoao  of  hiRhcst  qualtflea- 

1111  rirvl  "''cpiLiriiirniO  in  your  Vw^l  letter. 


Do  yuii  \v*int  to  Imvcl  —  Tu  earn  good  money    -fo  get  c\re] lent  l>usiness 
I  raining  —  To  rentier  genuine  service  to  the  leaching  ])rufessiun? 

If  so,  write  imrnediately   for  emr   Blue   Rook  ^^hich  telKs   what  oUiers  iirc 
(|oing  ill  tFiis  work. 

SCHOOL   METHODS   COMPANY,    INC. 

Box  10,   104  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


CHICAGO    KINDERGAIMIN     INSTITUTE 

ACCREDITED 

SUMMER    SCHOOL,    1920 

REGISTRATION,  JUNE  28 
SPECIALIZES  IN   PRE-KINDERQARTEN.    KINDHRG^RTEN    \Sr>    lELEUlINTARV  TRAlMVfl, 


Vl^M 


..Ihyi'Xfii'Tti.  rnUniifciMiiiitm 
liy  ■iit1|iri-|;«ffln  viiiirM  irt-'ln'ii'ii 


4'-Di,-'liT.. 

ni.ii:i,..ltfi- 


-  N.r 
ii:i>naf:i.%>^. 


REGISTRAR  DEPT.  E. 


701  HUSH  STREET 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


For  an  Agency  at  Summer  Schools  in  the  Southern  States 
addresi  PRIMARY  EDUCATION,  18  E.  17th  St.,  New  York. 


Bees    Make   the 
Summertime  Pay 

Many  icacbcrs  make  Koney- money,  Bcc 
kccpijig  U  faicirtiun,K'OijtiJoor  work  for  tpAfc 
Linic.       Sumiuer     vacdcion     gtvet     nccrisary 

tirnr,     Eaaj.^  to  ttarn,  •m^ill  con  lo  ttart^  for 

men  and   wotnta  aliLc.     Wc  can 

lell  joii  how  lo  increase  your  i.j- 

come.     Our  50  year**  cip*:ric:ice 

.It  }  our  service  free.  Tcil  us  it  >  ii  i 

liive    kept    t>ccS|  before   or    n>t. 

Writ:;    today    f->*    our   haiid«oMc 

frre  hookJeT,  "Bi;c»  for  Pleasure  a  iJ   Prut;:." 

THE  A.  L  ROOT  COMPANY 

401  Main  Strft«t  Medina,  Ohio 

IT 


Physical  Education 
For  Women 

Summer  Camp  Session 
July  5— August  1 3 

If  you  are  seeking  an  op- 
rort unity  fitr  professional 
advanrement  atid  ft  vaca* 
tion  in  thi*  j^reat  outdoors 
under  Cirl  Scout  leader- 
,ship,  come  loTHELSLAN  I). 
Gull  LakL%Mich.— tht>  I.aki' 
of  clcrir  waters,  sunshine 
and  jsandy  shore. 

Accred  itcd  Girl  Si'out 
School  for  0« plains;  certifi- 
cnte  given  at  Bnrce>*'<fid 
complt'tion  of  courses  in 
Playprrountl.  Public  Schuol  Methods,  Dancing, 
rnrti»ein(*t  SwimnunK,  etc. 

Ae-ithetic  and  folk  dfinciMR  iindtT  Mi"*® 
LoLtise  lliiy]]^.  onu  of  the  thrro  Chalif  ^old 
medal  ho]det ''. 

LJmJIcd  RcEbtrfttSDn.  Addreta 
C.  Ward  Crampton*  M.  D.,  Dean 
Cciir   FN    Battle  Cr*«k»  MichiEan 


A  RT 

SCHOOL 

ART  INSTITUTE 
OF    CHICAGO 

SUMMER 
SESSION 


ALL  ART  COURSES 
INCLUDING 
OUT'OF'DOOR  WORK 

F\ir  Vdu^tratcd  CurtJi.ij{Liv  ixJiIrL-i* 

Kegisi^ar,  .Art  /fiititittc  oj  Chicago 

An  School,  Dt'pi.  82 

Michiga'^\  Ave.  at  Adams  Sc 


Chicago 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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Bird  Pictures  in  Natural  Colors 

Thr—  CenU  Each  for  15  or  more. 

Ord«r  Now  for  Spring  Bird  Study. 

Send  75  cenU  for  pictutes  of  25  common  birds 
and  a  very  brief  description  of  each. 

Catalogue  of  the  Perry  Pictures 

Our  NEW  1920  CATALOGUE  of  64  pages,  1600 
miniature  illustrations,  54  pictures  each  about  2x2^. 
All  for  15  canU. 

[Please  do  not  send  for  the  Catalogue  without  send- 
ing the  15  cents,  in  com  or  stamps.] 

In  every  home  or  schoolroom  this  Catalogue  is 
worth  much  more  than  its  cost. 


Reprodactioiu  of  the 

World's  Great  Paintings 

One  Cent  Sise.  3x3j^.  For  30  or  more. 
Two  Cent  Size.  5^jS.  For  15  or  more. 
Ton  Cent  Size.     10x12.     For  5  or  more. 

2250  subjects  In  the  Two  Cent  Six*. 

Send  50  cents  for  25  choice  Art  Subjects,  each  5V$x8.     No 
two  alike. 


Send  46  cents  for  these  15  Common  Birds. 

7x9. 

26  Bobolink 

26  Crow 

27  Flicker 
29  Meadow  Lark 
58  Scarlet  Tanager 


Size, 


Buy  Largo  Pictaros  for  Framing   NOW.    The 

price  of  these  will  be  advanced  later.  NOW  they 
cost  only  One  Dollar  Each  for  two  or  more,  or  $1.25 
for  a  single  picture.  Size  22x28,  including  the  white 
margin. 

[See  February  advertisement  in  this  pai 

ill  —  ""     " "     •    "• 

Spring 


Mill  — The  Shepherdess  — "Can't  You 
-are  all  oeautiiul  subjects. 


itpcr.]     Sir  Galahad — The 
Talk?"— The  Gleaners— 


11  Blue  Jay 
13  Woodpeckei 
T6  Robin 

20  Cardinal 

21  Bluebird 


76  Skylark 

83  Song  Sparrow 

86  House  Wren 

87  Phcebe 
124  Bobwhite 


Sir  Galahad        WaUs 

(One  of  the  most  popular  subjects. 
Order  it  for  home  or  schooP 


Any  one  picture  on  this  page  (except  Mauve's.)  on  paper  22x28, 
lor  tl.2S.     Any  two  for  $2.00. 


jThis  beautiful   picture,    below,  about 
I5a26,  with  no  white  margin,  for  11.50.1 


The  Tercentenary  of  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

1620  —  1920 

/     What  better  chance  to  teach  history  stories  than  during  this  year?    Use  the 
Perry  Pictures  in  teaching  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

S«nd  40  cents  for  20  pictures  of  the  Pilgrima,  PlymouUj  Rock,  The  Mayflower,  etc.    Each  5^x8. 
Smaller  size  3x3H-    30for  30  c*nts. 


Tif^fj^,  Sr 


Sheep-Spring  Hautft  Gleaners 

The   Perry   Pictures  G>mpany, 


MOUi 


Herring 
The  Spring  C§rM  Three  Members  of  a  Temperance  Society 

Box  1,  Maiden,  Massachusetts 


The  Little  Beggar 

There  is  a  little  squirrel, 

Comes  begging  of  my  store. 
Each  day  I  near  him  tapping 

And  rapping  at  my  door. 
He  shows  he's  learned  of  manners 

The  very,  very  best; 
As  he  stands  and  makes  a  curtsey, 

With  hands  upon  his  breast. 
So  dainty  is  this  beggar 

Who's  pleading  to  be  led, 
I  think  it  is  a  pleasure 

To  share  with  him  my  bread. 
He  bows  and  scrapes  and  curtsies 

Each  day  before  my  door, 
And  thanks  me  for  my  kindness; 

Then  back  he  comes  for  more. 
—  Augusta  Kerch  De  Lhorhe 


The  Blessed  Initial 

Home  is  the  very  nearest, 
Most  treasured  spot  and  dearest. 

Heart  is  where  true  Home  ties 
Bind,  and  where  true  love  lies. 

Heaven  on  earth  is  ever  where 
Home  its  perfect  joys  declare. 

Happiness  is,  by  every  sign, 

Where  Home,  and  Heart,  and  Heaven  combme. 

How  blest  the  letter  "H"  must  be 
To  initial  four  such  words  for  me! 
Home,  Heaven,  Happiness,  and  Heart  - 
Each  of  the  Perfect  Whole  a  part. 

—  Frederic  A .  W  kiting 


The  real  money  maker — die  sensatioo  of  the  day, 
and  a  luxury  within  reach  of  aQ»  is  our 

__^ICnON  SHOWER 
||SrH- SHAMPOO  SET 

i|  Becker,  an  Illinois  salesman,  makes  as  high  as  $60  a  day; 
fl'  Rush  of  Okla,,  $24;  Strand  of  Wash.,  $32;  Prince  of 
I  Tenn..  $21.  Best  direct-to-consumer  proposition  of  tiie  day!  And 
i|  this  s  only  one  of  a  hundred  big  sellers  in  our  line.  Our  auto 
cleaning  set  also  going  like  wildfire  now.  But  write  for  details 
and  tell  us  what  territory  you  want. 
We  can  also  use  a  few  crew  and  district  managers. 

NORTH  RIDGE  BRUSH  CI 

248 Clark  St.  FREEPQRT  ILl.UJ 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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PRIMARY    TRAINING 

Peatalozzi-Froebel  Teachers  ColUge 


June  22—  SUMMER    SCHOOL —Aug.  1. 

C<Mei«  and  Dormitory  overtook  Lake  Mkhiian 
3  D»partm»nta— I.  Kind*rrart«n,  II.  Primarj, 
III.  Plajrcround.  Strong  Facultjr— Fin«  Equip- 
ment— Central  Location— Accredited. 

Address  Registrar 
Box  B,  616  '22  So.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


A  WOMAN'S  WORTH  TO  A  COMMUNITY  IS 

DETERMINED  BY  THE  SERVICE 

SHE    RENDERS    IT. 

The  School  for  Nurses  of  Hahnemann  Hospital  of 
Chicago  offers  young  women  splendid  opportunities 
to  be  of  real  service. 

Address:  Nellie  Crissy,  R.N.,  Supt.  of  Nurses, 
2814  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


TRAININe  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

THE  GRACE  HOSPITAL  —  DETROIT 

Three-year  course.  Eight-hour  day.  Registered  by  the 
State  of  Michkan.  Theoretical  and  practical  class  work 
throuf^boot.  Modem  nurses'  home;  includes  summer 
vacation  home  for  nurses.  Minimum  entrance  require- 
ment, two  years'  High  School  work  or  its  equivalent. 
For  free  catalog,  address  Superintendent  o£  Nuraes, 
Box  20,  The  Grace  Hospital,  John  R.  Str^t 
and  Willis  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


National  Kindergarten 

and 

Elementary   College 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 

June  21  to  August  13 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Courses,  undergraduate  and 
advanced.    Credit  applied  toward  diploma.    Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Demonstration  School  for  children,  using  Problem- 
Project  method.    Observation  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
grades  in  Chicago  public  and  private  schools.    Lectures  upon 
Present  Day  Problems  in  Community  Living  by  prominent 
Chicago  educators  and  social   workers.      Special  courses  in 
Established  1886  as  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  CoUege,    nature  Study  and  gardenmg,  in  folk  dancing,  festivals  and 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  President.    It  is  one  of  the  oldest   pageants,  children's  literature  and  the  art  of  story  telling, 
and  largest  Training  Schools  for  teachers  of  children.         playground    methods    with    observation    in   Chicago's  noted 

municipal  play^ounds. 
Four  Dormitories  on  College  grounds,  seventeen  minutes'  nde  from  center  of  city.    Chicago  offers  many 
recreations  to  summer  students  —  parks,  bathing  beaches,  tennis  and  golf,  theatre,  concerts  and  openu 

For  illustrated  bidletin,  address:  ^ 

BOX  302,  2944  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Summer  School 


vK        '■' 


VALpIraTsO' UNIVCRSir 


fQtmJmd  1873  by  Htary  B.  Brown  T 

THE  Summer  School  of  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity will  open  June  1^  1920,  and  will 
continue  t^veive  weeks.  An  exceptional 
opportunity  is  offered  the  teacher  or  pros- 
pective teacher  to  combine  the  summer 
vacation  with  study  at  a  most  reasonable  ex- 

Sense.  During  the  summer  session  there  will 
e  beginning,  intermediate  and  advanced 
course^ii  offered  in  the  following  departments: 

Preparator^t  High  School^  Arts  and 
Sciences^  Education^  Home  Economics, 
Music,  Fine  Arfs,  Public  Speaking, 
Commerce,  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
and  Pharmacyj    Physical  Education. 

The  acpenses  are  the  lowest.  Tuition  $20.00  for  the 
term  of  twelve  weeks;  boartl  $48,00  for  the  temi,  and 
rooms  $10.00  to  $15.00  for  the  tenn. 

BtSmtin  giving  comf  lei*  InformoHon  <Mnctmbig 
coufHt,  €tc*^  wiU  t«  mailed  frew.   Addfttt 

HENRY  KINSEY  BROWN,  President 

Valparaiso,  Indiana 


Physical   Education 


For  Women 


Established  1903 

6  WEEKS  SUMMER 

SESSION 

June   28— Aug.  7 


Normal  courses  in  all  branches 
of  physical  education  under  well 
known  and  experienced  teachers. 
Games,  gymnastics,  athletics,  danc- 
ing  as  well  as  theory  classes. 

DANCING  —  Madeline  Burtner 
^''^fflZ'X^d''^''  Hazlitt   wiU  be  here  during   the 

entire  session  givmg  all  the  new 
work  in  Interpretative,  Classic,  Esthetic,  Folk  and 
Nature  dancing;  also  Baby  Studies  in  dancing. 

Two  year  normal  course  open  in  September.  Sum- 
mer Camp  in  MICHIGAN— June  5- July  3. 

SCHOOL  IS  ACCREDITED  BY  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  AND 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

For   catalogs  of  summer  and  winter   work  address 
Registrar: 

CHICA60  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

430  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Jigitized  by 
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Northwestern  Teachers'  Agency 

Boise,  Idaho-        5alt  Lake  City,  Utah.        Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  Educational  Clearing  House  for  the  Entire  West^  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


R.  R.  Alazaiid«r,  Mgr. 


Our  Phenomena]  Record 

1911 —Established  as  the  Idaho  Teach- 
ers' Agency. 

1912  —  Reorganized  as  the  Northwestern 
Teachers'  Agency. 

1914  — All    the    WEST    and     ALASKA 

coTored. 

1915  — Equalled  the  record  of  any  West- 

ern Agency. 
1916-1920— The  Largest  Agency  West  of 
Chicago. 

Why  Join  a  Teachers*  A((ency? 

It  is  the  Modem  Way  of  Securing  a  Position. 

This  is  Especially  True  of  tlie  West. 

The  schools  of  the  West  are  flooded  each 
year  with  the  indiscriminate  applications  of 
teacliers  who  write  with  no  knowledge  of  a 
vacancy. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  know 
all  opportunities  available  for  promo- 
tion—  it  is  likewise  impossible  for  the 
schools  to  know  the  teachers  available. 


Free  EnroUment. 

There  is  no  enroUment  fee  in  our  home  office 
which  covers  the  entire  West,  save  Utah  ana 
California.  If  you  wish  to  enroll  in  either  of 
these  Sutes  send  $1.00. 

Salaries. 

At  this  writing,  April  10,  many  of  our 
leading  schools  have  adopted  their  salary 
schedule  for  next  year,  making  the  minimum 
for  grade  teachers  $1200  to  $1500,  and  for 
high  school  $1350  to  $1800,  according  to 
experience  and  preparation,  and  special  sub- 
jects somewhat  higher.  Many  of  the  larger 
schools  will  pay  much  higher  for  very  strong, 
experienced  teachers.  Some  of  the  average 
schools,  however,  have  not  yet  come  up  to 
these  figures,  but  we  confidently  predict  all 
will  before  June. 

^e  work  in  the  ^cttabmcth^  only  large 
agency  that  does  this.  Hence  our  advcrtiM' 
menty  ^^our  best  tnedhmi  to  secure  a  better 

position*^  Very  truly  yours, 

Enroll  at  once.     R.  R.  ALEXANDER,  Mgr. 


FILL  OUT  AND  SEND  TO  THE  HOME  OFFICE  —  BOISE,  IDAHO.  ' 

APPLICATION  BLANK  —  NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Name Bate 

Present  Address Home  Address ' . . . . 

Telegraph  Address Telephone  Address . 


EDUCATION  — Give  explicit  stotements,  dates,  degrees,  honors. 

If  Normal  Graduate,  Advanced  Course,  state  it. 

Name  of  School 

Location 

Date  Began 

Date  Finished 

H.  S 

Grad.? 

Normal    ,,..,.,..,.,. 

Adv.  Grad.? 

CoUcge 

Degrees? 

Honors?   . 

Pbst-Grad 

'..'... 



EXPERIENCE — State  briefly  the  positions  you  have  held,  when,  where,  how  long.   Be  exact.  Do  not  say  merely  **IBgh  School"  or  "Grades."    * 


Grades  or  Subjects 

1                 Location  of  Position                | 

Date  Began  |  Date  Fmished  |  No.  Teachers 

Salary     i 

Present  salar>? Salary  desired? Least  salary  you  will  accept? Age? Height? 

Weight? Health? Physical  Defects? Any  deformity? Married? Children?.    . 

Church  Membership? Church  attended? Certificates? 

Do  you  sing? Voice? Do  you  play? Instrument? Semester  hours  studied  in  Department  of  Education  alone? . 


Give  states  in  which  you  will  teach 

Grade  or  High  School  subjects  you  teach . 

Your  special  subjects 

Position  desired 


VERY  IMPORTANT:  Please  send  us  six  small  unmounted  photographs;  if  not  now,  later. 


RE^I^EDRECJNOEC:^ 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

OFFICLU.  POSITION 





■ 

:::::: i 

1  agree  to  pay  the  NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS*  AGENCY  at  BOISE,  IDAHO,  on  my  accep- 
tance of  a  position  througli  its  seirices,  a  commission  of  5  per  cent  of  my  salary  for  the  period  of 
<me  school  year,  such  commission  payable  either  on  acceptance  or  out  of  the  first  or  second 
month's  salary.  ^-^  ^ 

J>*ted 1920.    .  Signed Digitized'by  taOOgle 


RHYME  AND  STORY  READERS 

By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell 

THE  RHYME  AND  STORY  PRIMER 

**  Story-approach  "  method,  with  emphasis  on  phras- 
ing. Mother  Goose  vocabulary.  All  pictures  in 
colors.    Price,  42  cents. 

RHYME  AND  STORY  FIRST  READER 

"Story-approach"  method.  Emphasis  on  phrasing. 
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fully graded.    All  pictures  in  color.    Vocabulary,  200 
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APPLIED  ARITHMETIC — The  three  essentials,  by  N.  J. 
Lennes,  University  of  Montana,  and  Frances  Jenkins. 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Book  I  for  Second.  Third  and 
Fourth  Grades,  Book  II,  Fifth  and  Sixth.  Book  III.  Seventh 
and  Eighth.  Texts  based  upon  experiences  confined  to  the 
range  of  child  life;  subject  matter  excellently  organized  and 
motivated  to  the  child's  spontaneous  interest — delightfully 
modem;  unusual  illustrations. 

NUMBER  BY  DEVELOPMENT— Book  U  for  Intermediate. 
Book  in  for  Grammar  Grades,  $1.60  each,  by  John  C.  Gray, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicopee.  Mass.  Teachers' 
Manuals  carrying  on  the  Method  so  successfully  developed 
in  "Number  by  Development."  Book  I  for  Primary  Grades. 

AMERICAN  LEADERS— Books  I  and  U.  by  Walter  LefferU. 
92  cents  each.  Refreshing  history  story  texts  describing  the 
lives  of  national  leaders  —  written  in  consonance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Eight  of  the  American 
Historical  Association.    Children  like  to  read  these  stories. 

PROJECTS  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES— By  AUce  M. 
Krackowizer.  A  very  timely,  original  and  valuable  volume, 
full  of  helpful  suggestions  for  aU  experimenting  with  and 
interested  in  the  Project  Method.    $1.28. 

KEEP  VELL  STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS— By  May 

Farinholt  Jones,  M.D.  Presenting  to  pupib  of  the  Primary 
Grades,  hygienic  and  physiological  truths  in  instructive  and 
interesting  form.    68  cents  net. 

PLANE  GEOMETRY— by  Matilda  Auerbach,  Supervisor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Ethical  Ctilture  High  School,  New  York 
City,  and  Charles  B.  Walsh,  Princii>al  of  the  Friends'  Central 
School,  Philadelphia.  $1.32.  Unique  and  different  —  an 
innovation  of  practical  amplications,  valuable  summaries  and 
concatenation. 
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When  Overwork 
Pulls  You  Down 

and  the  nervous  system  has  been  reduced  below 
normal,  a  teaspoonfol  of 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

in  a  glass  of  water  is  a  pleasant,  refreshing  and  invigor- 
ating tonic.  The  phosphates  vital  to  health,  taken  in  this 
pleasant  and  easily  assimilated  form,  assist  to  repair 
the  waste  which  the  nervous  system  has  suffered.  New 
vitality  is  created;  force,  energy  and  health  promoted. 
Non-alcoholic,  and  free  from  nabit-fbrming  drugs. 

Soid  by  DruggitH 

Rumffonl  ChMilcal  Works,    ProvidMco,  R.  I. 

1-48    S-18        ' 


Now  Published  in  a  Three  Book  Edition 

HAMILTON'S 
ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

Lower  Grades         Middle  Grades         Higher  Grades 

There  has  never  been  a  series  of  arithmetics  more 
closely  linked  with  the  pupil's  life,  and' more  helpful 
in  preparing  him  for  his  work  after  he  leaves  school. 

Among  other  things  these  books 

Appeal  to  pupils'  interests  through  Number  Games. 

Make  the  Shortest  Methods  the  natural  methods. 

Provide  abundant  Oral  Drills  which  give  the  pupil 
facility,  skill  and  proficiency. 

Furnish  numerous  Drills  for  Accuracy  and  Speed 
which  give  the  kind  of  training  employers  demand. 

Present  Socialized  Recitations  which  develop  respon- 
sibility and  resourcefulness. 

Group  together  problems  on  common  subjects,  thus 
making  for  consecutive  thinking,  sustaining  inter- 
est, supplying  useful  information,  etc. 

//  You  Wish  to  See  for  Yourself  hmv  well 
EamiUon's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic, 
either  in  S  or  2  Books,  do  these  things, 
send  for  our  special   circular  No.   1809 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York      Cincinnati      dsisago      Bocton     Atlania 
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PRIMARY    EDUCATION —Not  ''What  does  It  cost?**  but  ''Does  it  pay  me?' 


The  Real  Teacher 

Are  You  One,  and  if  So,  Do  You  Measure  Up  to  This? 

Ruby  Pond  Potts 


THE  greatest  and  best  thing  the  Real  Teacher  can 
do  for  her  pupils,  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
love,  happiness  and  cheerfulness,  in  which  they 
may  grow  as  do  plants  in  the  sunshine.    It  is  the 

right  of  every  child  to  be  happy,  and  she  who  takes  this 

divine  right  from  him,  who  makes  impossible  its  fulfillment, 

is  unworthy  the  name  of  Teacher 

and  has  no  place  in  the  school- 
room. 

The  Real  Teacher  is  under- 
standing.   They  come  to  her 

with   the  small  troubles  that 

make  up  their  little  world,  and 

loom  lajge  in  their  eyes,  sure 

of  her  ready  sympathy  and  the 

kindly  light  in  her  eyes.    The 

greatest  compliment  the  Real 

Teacher  ever  received  was  when 

her*  "bad   boy"    said,    "Gee, 

Teacher,  I  wish  you  was  my 

Mother!"    And  she  didn't  say, 

"'James,  what  should  you  have 

said   instead   of   *you   was'?" 

No,  die  replied,   "I'd  rather 

bear  you  say  that,  James,  than 
be  the  President's  wife."  And 
she  meant  it! 

The  Real  Teacher  knows  that 
the  child  likes  best  what  he 
can  dOf  and  her  earliest  en- 
deavor is  to  teach  him  to  con- 
quer each  task  that  he  may 
take  pleasure  in  its  right  doing, 
and  work  from  an  impetus  from 
wthin. 

The  Real  Teacher  sees  in  each 
child  the  potential  adult,  and 
plans  not  alone  for  the  present 
but'  for  the  future  too.  She 
realizes  that  the  book  work  he 
memorizes  may  be  forgotten  in 
a.  few  years,  but  the  ideals  she 
bas  taught,  the  lessons  of  self 

control,  of  industry,  of  altruism,  that  she  has  lived  before 
bim,  these  he  unconsciously  absorbs,  and  they  help  make 
up  the  very  fabric  of  his  after  life. 

The  Real  Teacher  teaches  individually.  She  knows 
that  the  fortunate,  the  clever,  the  well-cared-for,  have  the 
best  diance  in  life.  The  home  influence  of  these  children 
assures  their  future  success.    It  is  the  dull,  the  slow,  the 
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backward,  who  redeve  her  closest  love,  her  deepest  care, 
her  wisest  guidance,  and  whose  welfare  and  advancement 
lie  closest  to  her  heart. 

The  Real  Teacher  does  not  blame  any  child,  or  teacher, 
for  what  he  does  not  know.  She  is  too  conscious  of  her 
own  shortcomings.    Her  motto  is,  "Praise  rather  than 

blame,  and  help  before  faidt- 
finding."  Her  work  is  ever  con- 
structive, not  destructive. 

The  Real  Teacher  is  sweet, 
clean,  womanly,  as  God  meant 
every  woman  to  be.  She  wears 
pretty  colors,  she  dresses  daint- 
ily, she  lives  for  her  pupils  as 
well  as  for  her  friends.  Her 
voice  is  low  and  clear  and  firm. 
She  does  not  bluster  and  storm. 
Best  of  all,  she  does  not  nag. 
If  she  cannot  say  the  pleasant 
kindly  thing,  she  resorts  to 
silence.  The  children  know 
that  she  loves  them  and  is 
their  friend. 

The  Real  Teacher  is  not 
ashamed  of  being  called  Teach- 
er. She  glories  in  it.  It  is  her 
greatest  pride,  as  worthy  a 
name  in  her  eyes  as  "Mother," 
for  she  is  a  Mother  to  th^m  all. 
So  "Teacher"  she  will  be  till 
the  end  of  time. 

The  Real  Teacher  is  a  wonder-^ 
ful  story-teller.  Through  en- 
chanted fields  and  by  magical 
brooks  she  leads,  until  the  child 
heart  glows  with  delight,  and 
the  little  eyes  shine  with  pleas- 
ure. She  reads,  too — oh,  what 
marvelous  tales!  She  knows 
just  what  a  "feller"  Ukes,  and 
gives  him  bears,  lions,  kings  and 
and  fairies  in  impartial  array. 
Never  a  day  goes  by  without 
these  trips  to  adventure  land,  for  the  Real  Teadier  is  not 
stingy  with  her  gifts. 

The  Real  Teacher  has  a  sense  of  humor,  and  it  is  one  of 
her  most  valuable  assets.  She  knows  when  to  laugh  with, 
never  at,  her  pupils.  She  has  a  sense  of  values.  It  b  not 
a  tragedy  to  her  that  Mary  cannot  learn  to  do  long  divi- 
sion, or  John  his  multiplication  tables.    She  hopes  that 
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some  day  tkese  children  may  wake  up,  and  desire  to  learn 
what  they  have  missed,  but  if  they  never  do  she  conceives 
the  possibilities  of  their  leading  useful  happy  lives,  in  spite 
of  meir  ignorance  concerning  these  few  mathematical 
problems. 

The  Real  Teacher  is  not  lax.  She  does  her  work  faith- 
fully, day  by  day.    She  lives  these  words: 

For  him  who  always  does  his  best,  his  best  will  better  grow. 
But  he  who  shirks  or  slights  his  task,  he  lets  the  better  go. 

And  she  teaches  it  to  her  pupils,  for  it  contains  one  of 
life's  greatest  lessons. 

The  Real  Teacher  does  not  always  please  the  visiting 
Superintendent  or  the  Supervisors.  There  are  many 
thmgs  she  has  done  she  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  she 


has  left  imdone  the  things  she  ought  to  have  done,  and 
there  is  no  perfection  in  her.  But  after  these  well  inten- 
tioned  persons  have  left  the  room,  she  smiles  at  her  childrea 
and  they  smile  back  at  her,  and  happiness  reigns  once 
more.  The  exception  is  when  the  beloved  PrinciiMd  enters 
the  room,  for  he  loves  the  children  and  understands,  and 
they  answer  his  smile,  and  the  Real  Teacher  herself  beams,, 
he  is  such  a  big  all-round  father  to  them  all.  God  bless, 
all  like  him,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven! 

So  our  Real  Teacher  is  a  plain  person,  it  will  be  secn^ 
with  many,  many  faults,  and  none  more  conscious  of  them 
than  she.  But  she  strives  to  grow  each  day,  each  months 
each  year,  that  the  children  in  her  care  may  profit  thereby,, 
and  in  the  approval  and  the  love  shining  in  their  eyes, 
she  finds  her  greatest  happiness,  for  she  knows  that  life 
hath  nothing  better  than  the  faith  and  love  of  a  child. 


Our  Little  Citizens 

Etta  V.  Leighton 

Civic  Secretary,  National  Seoirity  League 


Order,  Cleanlmess,  Neatness,  Helpfulness,  Cheerfulness— 
these  are  the  civic  virtues  we  are  b\iilding  up  in  our  children, 
and  spring  is  pre-eminently  the  time  in  which  we  can  teach 
the  characteristic  American  Cheerfulness.  The  little  chil- 
dren are  so  happy  in  this  season  of  sweet  showers,  springing 
grass,  opening  buds  and  returning  birds  that  teaching 
school  is  a  joyous  thing.  Let  us  remind  our  children  that 
one  of  the  thmgs  all  Europe  noted  with  interest,  almost 
amazement,  was  that  our  soldier  boys  were  always  smiling. 
They  went  laughing  to  battle  and  even  when  badly  woxmded 
smiled  bravely. 

Drill  on.  the  Civic  Virtues 

In  the  third  or  fourth  grades,  a  border  or  a  column  of 
these  civic  virtues  should  face  the  children  through  the 
month.  Each  day  while  waiting  for  the  lines  to  pass, 
quick  question  and  answer  as  to  what  can  be  done  after 
school  to  promote  these  virtues  will  suggest  to  the  children 
desirable  out-of-school  activities.  Make  them  part  of  the 
'*  Civic  Guard"  reports  at  regular  meetings. 

Courtesy  a  Civic  Virtue 

A  great  need  in  American  life,  indeed  a  need  of  the  world 
to-day,  is  courtesy.  "Be  courteous,"  rendered  from  the 
origmal  Greek  in  our  English  Bible  is  literally  "Be  friendly 
minded."  Let  the  children  know  the  difference  between 
politeness  and  courtesy.  "  Courtesy  means  not  only  polite- 
ness, but  sincere  kindness  and  attention." 

When  one  of  the  children  b  absent  or  ill,  teach  the 
children  to  show  courtesy  by  sending  an  interesting  class 
letter  or  some  little  busy-work  gift.  Teach  them  to  tell 
their  little  comrades  when  they  come  back  to  school,  that 
they  are  glad  to  see  them  back,  and  teach  them  to  say 
"Thank  you,"  to  these  kind  little  inquirers. 

Teaching  good  manners  is  civic  work,  the  importance  of 
which  Horace  Mann  understood  when  he  said:  "Manners 
easily  and  rapidly  mature  into  morals." 

Citizenship  Teaching  in  Primary  Grades  will  Soon 
be  Required  by  Law 

Only  a  few  yeats  ago,  except  in  the  better  school  systems, 
civics  was  taught  only  in  the  upper  grades,  but  before  this 
year  ends  there  will  be  hardly  a  place  in  the  country  where 
citizenship  teaching  will  not  begin  in  Grade  I. 

A  bill  presented  in  the  New  York  State  Senate  provides 
that :  "  Not  less  than  three  lessons  a  week  for  twenty  weeks, 
in  all  schools  beginning  with  the  lowest  primary  not  kinder- 
garten, the  pupib  shall  be  mstructed  in  certain  definitely 
set  forth  doctrines  of  Americanization,  all  of  which  will 
make  for  citizenship  training." 


Whether  or  not  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  its  basic  principle 
that  citizenship  must  begin  in  the  lower  grades  is  now 
widely  held.  Readers  of  these  articles  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  many  conmiimities  and  the  two  great  states  of  Iowa, 
and  Colorado  have  adopted  in  their  new  course  of  study 
the  suggestions  given  in  these  articles. 

The  State  of  Texas  is  reported  as  planning  a  new  course 
in  citizenship  teaching.  The  two  cities  of  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  have  committees  working  out  primary  citizenship 
courses. 

Committees  of  Correspondence  in  Civics 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  unity  was  attained 
through  committees  of  correspondence.  Teachers  who  will 
arrange  with  the  teachers  of  some  neighboring  town  for  a 
pupil  correspondence  in  civics  work  ^ill  find  a  source  of 
enjoyment  for  the  children  and  profit  for  the  class.  The 
interchange  of  ideas  will  vitalize  the  work  in  both  com- 
munities. 

Arbor  Day  and  Gardens 

The  citizenship  of  service  can  best  be  taught  through 
observance  of  Arbor  Day  and  the  planting  of  home 
and  school  gardens.  Impress  on  the  children  the  great 
civic  value  of  Arbor  Day.  By  pictures  of  shaded  and  bare 
streets,  make  them  see  the  beauty  of  trees  in  residence 
sections.  Teach  them  the  value  of  trees  in  conserving 
moisture  and  preventing  floods,  as  well  as  in  providing 
fuel  and  Imnber.  A  whole  section  of  New  York  State  is  to- 
be  re-forested.  Explain  the  profit  in  forests.  With  the 
aid  of  Boy  Scouts  take  a 

Tree  Census 

of  your  community,  getting  photographs  of  some  ef  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  several  kinds.  Be  sure 
to  share  the  result,  even  if  incomplete,  with  the  local  news- 
paper,  creating  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  to  know- 
more  about  their  own  tree  resources. 

Gardens 

Be  sure  that  even  the  littlest  ones  plant  seeds  in  the 
school  gardens  and  help  them  to  care  for  their  little  plots. 
I  *dlet  Grade  I  plant  qidckly  growing  flowers,  like  morning- 
glories,  so  that  they  may  have  the  joy  of  seeing  their  vines* 
blossom  before  too  long  a  time  of  waiting. 

In  three  Southern  towns  where  school  supervised  garden- 
ing has  been  conducted  three  years,  the  juvenile  court, 
records  were  examined.  Of  the  298  children  arrested  only- 
three  had  gardens.  In  another  town  only  one  of  150  chil- 
dren having  gardens  was  arrested.    Out  of  400  cases  of 
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juvenile  delinquency  only  1%  of  those  who  were  gardeners 
had  committed  offenses.  Manuals  adapted  to  the  five 
climatic  zones  of  the  United  States  have  been  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  These  manuals  are  sent  free 
to  teachers. 

Spring  Walks 

Take  spring  walks  with  the  children,  but  always  while 
walking  get  the  educational  values.  Coimt  the  birds, 
different  flowers,  interesting  incidents.  Certain  children 
may  be  detailed  to  keep  track  and  be  responsible  for  report- 
ing incidents  of  the  walk.  Have  a  "bird  squad,"  a  tree 
squad,  a  flower  squad,  etc.  While  all  see  and  talk  about 
all  these  seen  on  a  walk,  each  squad  is  responsible  for 
reporting  on  the  walk  next  day. 

Before  going  on  these  walks,  present  many  pictures  of 
landscapes  for  the  attention  of  the  class,  the  beauty  of  the 
pictured  scenes  wiU  help  in  the  appreciation  of  views  and 
vistas  in  the  vra\k.  Of  course  you  have  a  small  bird  guide 
and  flower  guide  books  that  go  with  you  on  all  these  trips. 

Health  Work 

Every  month  has  its  special  health  activity.  In  April, 
when  little  hands  get  grimy  in  gardens,  is  a  good  time  to 
teach  the  care  of  the  nails. 

Posture  Exercises  must  be  stressed.  Bring  in  as  many 
pictures  of  children  standing  in  proper  posture  as  you  can 
find.  Constructive  suggestion  through  beautiful  child 
pictures  will  do  more  to  correct  bad  posture  habits  than 
any  amount  of  scolding. 

Use  the  mirror  in  posture  work  and  in  eradicating  frowns. 

First  Aid 

Teach  first  aid  for  the  usual  spring  accidents  —  the  cut 
bare  feet,  stubbed  toes,  stone  bruises,  insect  stings,  etc. 
Warn  against  too  early  swimming.  Every  year  promising 
child  lives  are  lost  by  drowning.  While  emphasizing  the 
need  of  first  aid  to  drowning  persons,  make  children  realize 
that  it  is  very,  very  seldom  that  a  drowned  person  is  re- 
suscitated. Have  a  manual  for  first  aid  teaching  (the 
Boy  Scout  Book  is  good)  and  demonstrate  as  much  as 
possible. 


Of  course  you  are  keeping  up  your  Junior  Red  Cross 
activities  and  your  school  is  organized  in  membership. 
The  civic  work  that  can  be  carried  on  through  this  member- 
ship and  with  the  help  of  the  Jimior  Red  Cross  magazine  is 
of  great  value.  Good  citizenship  presupposes  joy  in  work 
and  all  measures  taken  to  provide  {Mtrposeful  activity  out 
of  school  hours  is  civic  training.  For  this  reason  co- 
operate as  fiilly  as  possible  with  all  school  club  work 
planned  by  agricultural  or  economic  agencies  of  the  state. 
If  no  organized  child  club  work  is  provided  for  your  com- 
munity ask  the  library  to  supply  you  with  helpful  books 
suggesting  activities.    Two  such  books  are: 

Girls'  Handy  Book  —  Beard 
The  Handy  Boy 

American  Day,  May  1 

'*  Little  pitchers  have  big  ears.*^  Our  primary  pupils 
all  know  there  are  people  so  ignorant  and  wicked  that  they 
want  to  destroy  our  government.  Little  as  they  are,  we 
have  taught  them  the  fundamental  principles  of  fair  play 
and  free  speech  and  regard  for  the  property  rights  of  others 
and  the  real  meaning  of  liberty.  We  should  tell  them  that 
all  over  the  coimtry,  on  May  1,  men,  women  and  children 
will  march  to  show  their  love  for  America  and  their  deter- 
mination to  save  it  from  those  who  would  destroy  it. 

Teachers  will  realize  that  May  1,  which  has  been  known 
as  radical  day,  is  to  be  made  American  Day,  by  nation  wide 
parades,  testifying  to  our  faith  in  our  system  of  representa- 
tive democracy.  The  idea  was  initiated  by  the  National 
Security  League,  which  is  arranging  for  its  observance 
through  the  aid  of  city  and  town  officials.  A  place  of  honor 
is  reserved  in  the  line  for  teachers  as ''Makers  of  America,'* 
and  for  children  as  "Young  America."  May  1  falls  on 
Saturday  and  thousands  of  children  and  teacher.^  wUl 
march. 

If  a  celebration  is  arranged  in  your  conmiimity,  Majrch, 
so  that  all  may  know  that  you  believe  enough  in  America 
to  walk  in  her  honor.  If  no  celebration  is  being  aminged 
ask  the  city  or  town  authorities  to  plan  one  so  that  your 
community  may  join  in  this  nation-wide  tribute  to  the 
government  we  love  and  revere  and  mean  to  defend. 


w- 


'^H'^Jk 


True  for  Us,  Too 


Some  time  ago  a  headmaster,  writing  in  the  Athenaum, 
said  that  while  his  boys  could  draw  the  chair  in  his  study 
quite  well,  they  were  unable  to  say  why  they  liked  or  dis- 
liked the  chair.  That  is  a  fair  criticism  of  art  teaching 
as  it  prevails  to-day:  teaching  which,  in  the  main,  is 
executive,  and  does  not  deal  with  the  appreciation  of  art 
in  its  relationship  to  the  things  of  life. 

The  Northern  universities,  in  their  school  certificate 
drawing  examination,  have  this  yesLV  introduced  one  section ' 
which  uidudes  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
this  is  gratifying  to  those  who,  for  years,  have  been  trying 
to  move  in  this  direction.  More  is  required,  however,  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  these  arts;  a  living 
acquaintanceship  with  contemporary  art  is  necessary,  as 
well  as  an  intelligent  conception  of  what  constitutes  a  fine 
thing.  Any  system  of  general  art  teaching  which  results 
in  the  average  man  being  ignorant  on  these  points  can 
hardly  claim  to  have  been  successful. 


The  little  child  loves  to  describe  by  drawing  things  unseen 
and  things  hoped  for,  and  self-expression  is  natural  and 
proper  for  children  up  to  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  for 
older  children,  too,  if  some  more  definite  training  in  the 
principles  of  form  and  color  is  added. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  the  bulk  of  children 
reach  the  limit  of  executive  capacity  in  art,  and  when, 
indeed,  the  exigencies  of  our  social  system  require  that 
they  shall  diverge  into  many  occupations  which  are 
not  distinctly  art  occupations.  They  do  not  become 
makers  of  buildings,  furniture,  dress,  and  pots,  much  . 
less  are  they  the  producers  of  pictures  and  sculptures; 
but  they  have  to  five  in  and  with  these  things,  and  it 
is  vital  that,  though  they  do  not  make  them,  they 
should  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  their  fitness  and 
beauty,  and  so  demand  in  them  a  higher  and  loveUer 
standard. 

—  R.  E.  Green  in  the  London  Times^\^ 
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Hygiene  in  the  Primary  School 

Hope  Kebey  Corson 


THE  condition  found  at  the  time  of  the  selective 
draft  aroused  the  public  to  the  need  of  more  and 
better  work  in  the  line  of  correction  and  prevention 
of  physical  defects,  and  more  than  ever  our  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter  is  increased.  That  the  public 
school  is  the  place  to  get  things  done  was  thoroughly 
impressed  on  everyone  during  the  war  years,  and  in  the 
movements  resulting  ftrom  war-time  discoveries  the  public 
expects  from  us  the  same  co-operation  and  enthusiasm  we 
showed  ourselves  capable  of  then. 

No  possible  amount  of  school  work  can  make  up  for 
deficient  heredity,  poor  hom^e  conditions,  or  poverty,  but 
there  are  a  few  simple'  things  we  can  all  do,  requirinjg  not 
too  much  time  from  our  pursuit  of  knowledge,  which  will 
be  a  help  in  improving  the  health  of  our  children,  and  to 
some  extent  reach  the  homes. 

First,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  physical 
director  and  a  school  nurse,  let  us  assist  them  in  every 
way  and  make  every  possible  use  of  their  expert  knowledge. 
Many  cities  have  only  recently  acquired  a  physical  super- 
visor, and  in  places  where  boys  and  girls  have  had  sfeven  or 
eight  years  in  school  without  gynmastic  exercises,  the 
numbers  of  them  who  are  suffering  from  faulty  postures 
and  spinal  defects,  in  the  upper  grades  especially,  are  most 
discouraging.  It  is  pretty  late  to  do  much  with  these 
children.  It  has  become  a  problem  for  the  home,  and  may, 
or  may  not,  be  handled  and  met.  But  if  we  have  begmners, 
or  pupils  through  the  first  four  years,  we  can  do  much  to 
prevent  a  similar  result  among  them. 

We  can  give,  faithfully  and  enthusiastically,  the  pre- 
scribed exercises  at  the  prescribed  time.  It  is  only  the 
exceptional  grade  teacher,  unfortunately,  who  has  the 
ability  to  lay  out  a  coiurse  of  exercises  for  children,  in  the 
absence  of  a  supervisor.  She  may  do  more  harm  than 
good,  frequently.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  get  a 
Friend  who  has  had  the  required  training  in  a  physical 
culture  school  to  plan  a  set  of  lessons  for  you,  but  it  is 
seldom  wise  to  go  at  the  task  yourself.  A  normal  school 
course  for  adults  is  not  feasible  for  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  little  children.  But  supposing  a  supervisor,  which  most 
cities  and  towns  will  surely  provide  before  long,  we  can 
follow  her  instructions  with  the  greatest  possible  care. 
We  can  see  that  the  desks  are  properly  adjusted,  and  not 
allowed  to  get  loosened  so  that  one  side  is  a  little  lower 
than  the  other.  We  can  guard  eternally,  with  a  new 
realization  of  its  importance,  against  the  inborn  tendency 
of  children  to  lean  one  ot  both  arms  on  the  desk,  when 
ostensibly  "standing"  to  recite.  It  is  never  enough  to 
speak  once  or  twice  about  this  matter  —  we  must  msist, 
forcibly  and  everlastingly,  that  the  boy  or  girl  take  a  good 
standing  position  every  time  he  or  she  k  called  on  to  stand  — 
on  both  feet,  feet  sUghtly  separated,  arms  at  sides  in  a 
natural  position,  knees  straight,  head  up.  We  all  know 
we  should  do  this  —  do  we  afi  remember  it,  every  hour  of 
every  day?  If  we  did,  children  would  not  b^ome  in- 
creasingly round-shouldered  and  one-sided  during  eight 
years  of  school  life,  and  they  do  now. 

In  the  case  of  little  children  we  can  see  that  their  clothing 
is  not  adjusted  so  as  to  pull  them  into  faulty  positions. 
Little  girls,  and  some  boys,  often  draw  their  stocking  sup- 
porters so  tight,  in  an  effort  to  have  smooth,  neat  stockings, 
that  the  shoulders  are  pulled  forward  and  the  underwaist 
can  be  felt  dragging  the  child  down  out  of  a  natiural  position. 
The  old  time  round  garters  of  ill  repute  were  less  harmful, 
for  they  only  caused  a  little  pressure  on  the  legs,  while 
stockings  hung  from  the  shoulders  by  any  contrivance 
which  pulls  them  forward,  can  do  lasting  harm.  A  second 
grade  boy  once  drove  me  to  the  point  of  exasperation  by 


his  continual  wriggling  and  squirming,  kept  up  for  days, 
and  beyond  any  normal  restlessness.  On  investigating  his 
clothing  a  little  I  found  he  wore  under  his  blouse  a  widely 
advertised  type  of  suspenders  for  children  —  no  doubt  his 
mother  thought  she  was  dressing  him  with  the  utmost 
care  —  but  he  had  been  putting  it  on  himself,  evidently. 
The  elastic  had  stretched  and  weakened,  so  he  had  knotted 
up  the  slack  in  various  places,  and  b^des  being  misad- 
justed  in  every  way,  it  now  afflicted  the  poor  yo\mgster 
with  great  hard  knots  pressing  into  his  flesh  at  various 
points.  One  knot  was  directly  over  the  spine,  a  little 
below  his  collar.  A  more  complicated  instrument  of  torture 
couldn't  well  be  imagined.  Why,  with  that  irritating 
pressure  over  his  spinal  colunm,  he  did  nothing  worse  than 
squirm,  I  don't  know  I  A  word  to  an  older  sister,  and  the 
harness  was  removed.  Freed  from  its  discomforts,  he 
again  acted  like  a  normal  boy.  Another  little  boy  was 
nervous,  and  cried  on  the  least  provccation.  He  wore  a 
beautiful  white  stiff  collar,  and  the  edge  cut  into  his  little 
tender  neck  until  it  was  constantly  reddened  and  sore. 
It  was  only  a  trifling  irritation,  but  it  was  constant,  and 
the  least  thing  added  to  it  caused  the  flood  of  tears.  A 
soft  collar  m^de  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  little 
fellow;   the  very  expression  of  his  face  changed. 

Boys  are  particularly  prone  to  bxmdle  themselves  up  in 
heavy  coats  in  the  winter  time  —  the  schoolroom  may  be  at 
summer  heat,  but  the  boy  looks  like  a  polar  explorer  in 
his  layers  of  wrappings.  Perhaps  he  keeps  them  on  to  get 
out  qmcker  at  recess  —  at  any  rate,  it  requires  diplomacy 
to  induce  him  to  shed  his  coats  and  sweaters  and  get  down 
to  his  blouse.  He  cannot  write  in  his  clumsy  garments, 
and  often  cannot  straighten  up  after  he  has  buttoned  the 
outer  one  over  the  previous  layers,  but  this  does  not  worry 
him.  His  coats  must  be  peeled  off,  and  his  rubbers  pried 
off.  Left  to  himself  he  will  never  divest  his  person  of  them. 
A  few  of  the  girls  have  to  be  watched,  also,  to  keep  them 
from  wearing  slipK>ns  or  sweaters  unnecessarily.  All  this 
extra  weight  about  the  shoulders  tends  to  make  children 
stoop,  and  to  contract  the  chest.  In  all  cases  the  extra 
things  must  be  removed  before  taking  exercises;  and  a  little 
tact  will  point  out  the  neater  and  prettier  effect  of  dean, 
washable  blouses  and  dresses. 

A  little  "parade"  at  unexpected  times  and  at  irregular 
intervals,  in  which  each  child  shows  you  his  hands,  finger- 
nails, ears  and  hair,  is  an  easy  way  in  the  lower  grades  to 
teach  the  importance  of  cleanUness.  It  gives  you  a  chance 
to  look  over  suspected  heads  without  singling  any  one  child 
out  for  the  attention.  The  neatest  row  may  be  honored 
by  some  blackboard  statement,  meaning  so  much  to  little 
people. 

At  this  inspection  period  is  a  good  time  to  see  whether 
everyone  is  provided  with  a  hanci^erchief .  It  is  not  asking 
too  much  of  parents  to  insist  that  a  child  come  armed  with 
one  and  learn  its  use.  To  send  a  child  home  after  his 
handkerchief,  and  let  him  make  up  the  time  lost,  may  seem 
a  little  severe,  but  conmion  decency  has  to  be  instilled  ' 
some  way.  If  parents  are  humiliated  by  having  the  teacher 
do  this,  it  is  easily  avoided!  When  on  the  subject  of 
handkerchiefs  b  a  good  time  to  teach  the  little  rhyme: 

Cover  up  each  cough  and  sneeze; 
If  you  don't  you  spread  disease: 

The  care  of  the  hands  and  finger-nails  can  be  emphasized 
in  relation  to  taking  care  of  dean,  new  books,  and  avcnding 
any  danger  in  the  use  of  old,  soiled  ones,  by  washing  the 
hands  after  using  them  and  before  eating.  Very  little 
children  can  take  pride  in  clean,  short  nails  and  understand 
their  importance.    The  care  of  the  body  in  these  details 
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reacts  favorably  on  the  mind  and  adds  to  childish  self- 
respect.  A  prominent  superintendent  once  said,  "Nothing 
that  we  teadi  is  of  more  importance.^ 

We  must  confess  that  the  aims  of  pedagogy  are  frec^uently 
vague  and  hazy.  We  cannot  tell  exactly  what  end  we  are 
seeing,  and  Uie  changing  theories  of  psychology  upset 
some  of  our  most  cheri^ed  delusions.  In  contrast  to 
this  confusion  and  uncertainty,  the  simple  laws  of  hygiene, 
definite  and  clear  and  sure  of  themselves,  furnish  us  with 
something  important  to  do.  Luther  Burbank  has  said 
the  formation  of  health  habits  in  children  is  of  greater 
value  than  all  else  we  teach,  and  Dr.  William  Bumham  of 
Clark  University  holds  that  to  save  the  child,  during  his 
early  years,  when  resistance  to  infection  is  not  high,  from 
disease  and  death,  and,  up  to  eight  years,  to  develop  correct, 
physical  habits,  is  far  more  important  than  anything  else 
for  the  future  well-being  of  boUi  mind  and  body. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Health  has 
just  put  out  a  little  card  containing  sixteen  *'Food  Rules 
for  School  Children."  A  talk  on  these  rules  furnishes 
much  material  for  good  oral  language  lessons,  and  cannot 
faD  to  do  some  good.  A  little  more  thought  and  care  for 
the  growing  child's  food  may  result,  in  some  homes,  and 
who  can  measure  the  benefits?    The  rules  follow: 


1  Begin  the  day  by  drinking  a  glass  of  water  and  drink 
at  least  six  glasses  during  the  day. 

2  Do  not  go  to  school  without  breakfast. 

3  Eat  slowly  and  chew  all  food  well. 

4  Eat  regularly  three  times  a  day. 

5  Drink  milk  every  day  —  foiu:  glasses  are  not  too  much. 

6  Eat  some  breakfast  cereal  every  day. 

7  Eat  some  vegetable  besides  potato  every  day. 

8  Eat  bread  and  butter  every  meal;  dark  breads  are 
best. 

9  Eat  some  fniit  every  day.  Spend  the  pennies  for 
apples  instead  of  candy. 

10  Do  not  eat  candy  between  meals.  Eat  candy  and 
other  sweets  only  at  the  end  of  a  regular  meal. 

11  Do  not  drink  tea  or  coffee ;  they  do  the  body  no  good, 
but  do  it  harm. 

12  Do  not  eat  or  touch  any  food  without  first  washing 
the  hands. 

13  Do  not  eat  fruit  without  first  washing  it. 

14  Do  not  eat  with  a  spoon  or  fork  which  has  been  used 
by  any  other  person  without  first  washing  it. 

15  Do  not  drink  from  a  glass  or  cup  which  has  been  used 
by  another  person  without  washing  it. 

16  Do  not  eat  from  the  same  dish  with  any  other  person. 

Children  always  like  to  talk  about  food,  and  these  lessons 
niay  be  made  very  ipteresting.  Great  credit  may  be  given 
publicly  to  those  who  can  report  an  attempt  to  live  up  to 
these  rules,  or  to  acquire  them  for  the  first  time,  which  is 
perhaps  even  more  meritorious.  I  would  like  to  have 
Rule  No.  2  framed  for  all  parents  in  enormous  capitals. 
Who  has  not  struggled  to  instill  education  into  some  poor 
little  mortal,  languid  and  stupid  from  no  morning  meal? 

Few  schools  as  yet  approach  the  subject  of  children's 
height  and  weight,  although  they  are  quite  closely  related 
to  niental  developn-.ent.  Not  much  can  be  done  in  most 
places  for  the  poor  Uttle  weazened  things,  as  small  as 
children  of  three  or  four  years  less  "chronological  age." 
Sometimes,  however,  a  little  ingenuity  will  serve  to  secure 
from  some  source  the  funds  necessary  for  extra  feeding  for 
such  children,  even  where  there  is  no  school  lunch-room. 
One  Parent-Teacher  Association  provided  a  quart  of  milk 
and  a  fresh  egg  every  school  day  for  a  little  girl  with  an 
arrested  case  of  tuberculosis,  who  was  losing  weight  and 


becoming  paler  every  day  on  a  scanty  diet  at  home.  The 
same  organization  is  at  present  feeding  a  little  Italian  boy^ 
Almost  ten,  but  not  much  larger  than  many  children  of  five. 
Of  course  It  entails  a  little  bother  for  the  teacher,  but  no  one 
worth  her  salt  would  begrudge  the  trouble,  and  fortimate 
parents  are  always  glad  to  be  of  use  in  concrete  cases  if  the 
teacher  points  them  out 

A  real  teacher  will  try  to  follow  up  the  medical  inspection, 
so  often  fruitless  of  residts  because  of  parental  indifference. 
She  will  teU  John's  mother  to  get  him  his  much  needed 
glasses,  as  an  aid  to  his  scholarship;  she  will  urge  that 
Jane's  dreadfid  throat  be  "  cleaned  out "  so  she  can  speak  and 
sing,  and  get  her  necessary  supply  of  oxygen;  she  will  advise 
the  extraction  of  the  decayed  teeth  that  are  poisoning 
Robert's  blood  and  keepiug  him  out  of  school  with  their 
constant  aching;  she  will  urge  more  sVep,  with  windows 
open,  for  the  nervous,  fidgety,  backward  boy  or  girl. 
This  is  just  as  easy  as  it  is  to  say,  "He  doesn't  remember 
his  tables,"  or  "She  can't  seem  to  sound  her  words.'* 
Besides,  it  is  constructive  criticism;  it  gives  the  parents 
a  chance  to  do  something,  or  have  something  done  that  is 
within  their  power,  which  the  instruction  of  deficient  pupils 
at  home  is  not  —  or  is  very  seldom. 

Besides  this  physical  care  which  most  motherly  and 
conscientious  women  delight  to  give  to  the  young  and 
growing  thing,  there  are  one  or  two  simple  rules  of  mental 
hygiene  whidi  can  also  be  practiced  successfully  in  the 
classroom.  To  keep  the  child  at  the  top  pitch  of  health 
his  mind  must  be  free  of  needless  worries,  acting  as  poisons, 
and  he  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  benefit  by  "the 
stimidus  of  success."  Nothing  we  can  do  for  him  will  be 
of  much  use  if  we  keep  him  discouraged  and  downhearted. 
The  slowest  and  stupidest  pupils,  some  time  during  the  day, 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  shine  in  something,  and  be 
praised  and  encouraged  for  it.  Even  if  you  cannot  say 
any  more  than,  "  Raymond  tries  so  hard;  I  am  protid  of  his 
effort,"  or  "No  little  girl  could  sit  any  straighter  than  Rose 
does,"  do  say  those  things.  Cultivate  every  little  bit  of  a 
thing  that  the  subnormal  child  can  do  well,  just  for  the 
sake  of  the  tonic  effect  upon  him  of  his  little  success.  It 
is  a  question  —  I  believe  never  fully  decided  —  whether 
success  in  one  line  can  carry  over,  or  overflow,  into  other 
branches,  but  in  actual  practice  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  reason  to  think  it  rray.  It  has  been  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  discotiragen'.ent  and  worry  are  poisons,  and 
act  as  such  on  the  physical  being.  So  we  must  aim  for  a 
bright,  hopeful,  happy  atmosphere  in  our  classes  if  we  wish 
to  help  our  children  keep  weU .  A  sort  of  joyous  anticipation 
may  be  cultivated  without  much  effort  —  the  kind  of  thing 
that  we  remember  as  so  potent  in  our  own  young  days,  and 
dependent  on  such  trifling  suggestions.    For  example: 

"To-morrow  we  shall  begin  to  read  in  our  red  books! " 

"  Just  think,  m  a  few  days  we  shall  be  using  pens  to  write 
with,  just  like  the  big  peoplel" 

"  All  the  good  papers  to-day  may  be  sent  up  to  the  oflSce  — 
a  very  careful  boy  or  girl  may  carry  them  all  up." 

"  I  think  we  are  all  ready  for  a  new  story  now  —  won't  it 
be  fun?" 

"Did  you  realize,  children,  that  it  is  only  two  weeks  now 
until  Christmas?    Won't  we  have  a  fine  time  then?" 

That  sort  of  thing  takes  little  time  or  effort,  and  helps  to 
make  the  yoimgsters  "like  to  go  to  school." 

Of  course  we  have  all  seen  it  overdone,  the  result  being 
what  some  irreverent  persons  call  "Pollyanna  stuff,"  which 
is  so  evidently  forced  that  it  doesn't  deceive  anyone. 

Fortunately  most  of  us  have  a  saving  sense  of  Uie  ridicu- 
lous, in  operation  most  of  the  time,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  who  "take  themselves  too  seriously"  is  lessening 
all  the  while,  even  while  our  work  never  in  all  history 
seemed  so  serious,  so  vital,  so  important.  And  our  share 
in  the  great  public  health  movement  toward  "sound  minds 
in  sound  bodies"  is  not  only  very  important,  but  tremen- 
dously interesting.  /^-^  t 
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A  Project  in  Fourth  Grade  English 

A  Composite  Play,  Written  by  the  Fourth  Crade  of  the  Western  Kentucky  Normal  SchooU 
under  the  Direction  of  Miss  Minnie  Bourland 


A 


REQUEST  came  from  headquarters  that  the 
Training  School  bring  out  a  copy  of  Normal 
Heights,  the  quarteriy  publication  of  the  Normal 
School.  Each  grade  was  asked  to  contribute  some- 
thing. 

Grade  IV  had  been  divided  into  play  groups,  and  during 
the  recreation  periods  had  been  entertaining  each  other 
with  "  made  up ' '  plays,  based  on  their  literature  and  history. 
Their  success  had  given  them  confidence;  therefore  they 
unanimously  voted  to  write  a  play. 

It  took  two  periods  of  lively  class  discussion  to  agree  upon 
a  subject.  Literature  for  Uie  past  month  had  included 
Greek  Mjrthology  and  Animal  Stories.  The  industrial 
work  had  centered  about  Home  Gardening  and  Everyday 
Civics.  All  these  suggested  themes,  but  the  "Wrongs  of 
Animals"  made  the  strongest  and  most  definite  appeal,  so 
the  children  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  to  speak  in  their 
defense. 

There  was  much  valuable  socialized  work  in  deciding 
upon  the  exact  title,  big  parts,  or  the  acts  and  scenes,  and 
much  searching  through  English  texts  and  readers  for  the 
most  approved  forms  in  dramatization. 

The  collecting  of  facts  and  data  from  their  own  experience, 
observations  and  readings  was  the  next  problem. 

The  teacher's  first  assignment  was;  "Think  of  the 
animals  you  have  seen  abused  and  be  ready  to  tell  the  class. 
Think  it  through  carefully  in  strong  complete  sentences, 
that  it  may  be  interesting."  These  reports  were  continued 
for  several  days  as  "Oral  English."  They  became  so  full 
of  their  subject  that  the  writing  which  followed  seemed  a 
spontaneous  outburst. 

This  assignment  naturally  followed:  "Think  of  one  of 
these  over-loaded  horses  you  have  seen  or  heard  described; 
also  a  cruel  thoughtless  man  driving  him  up  the  steepest  part 
of  College  Street  when  it  is  icy.  Write  it  as  a  play  and  be 
ready  to  read  and  act  it  for  the  class." 

Imagine  the  mass  of  chaotic  material  presented!  The 
children  saw  at  once  the  necessity  for  selecting,  eliminating 
and  organizing. 

The  papers  were  collected  by  the  teacher  and  the  best 
returned  to  the  writers  to  be  read  and  acted  for  the  class. 
The  children  were  to  act  as  censors  and  judges  in  deciding 
upon  matter  good  enough  to  be  used.  They  were  to  be 
ready  to  tell  what  they  liked  best  about  each  and  why  they 
liked  it.  They  were  encouraged  to  listen  for  clever  original 
expressions  as  well  as  bright  ideas. 

In  the  meantime  the  teacher  had  gone  through  all  papers 
and  had  discovered  here  and  there  strong  points  m  other 
contributions.  The  relative  merits  of  all  were  discussed 
and  one  chosen  as  a  basis.  The  best  of  this' was  retained. 
Choice  words,  phrases  and  sentences  from  others  were 
tested  and  fitted  and  the  whole  refined  and  polished  where 
necessary.  It  was  then  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher 
and  copied  with  great  care  by  every  childin  a  book  provided 
for  the  purpose. 

SimDarly  the  remainder  of  the  play  was  developed.  It 
was  indeed  a  composite  piece  of  work,  for  every  chDd  was 
drawn  into  it. 

As  it  grew,  student  observers  often  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  it  all  played.  The  demand  'v^-as  so  great  that  it  was 
decided  to  present  it  at  the  Summer  School  Session. 
Thus  the  aim  became  twofold  and  the  motivation 
intensified. 

The  original  title  was  discarded  as  weak  and  tame  and 
the  more  pretentious  one  worked  out  as  the  final  "master 
ouch.*^ 


"We  win  stand  it  no  kmgir,  we  will  rabell " 

Sorrows  and  Horrors  of 
Feathers  and  Fur 

TIME 

The  year  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen 

PLACE 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

CHARACTERS 

Man,  driving  horse 
Geeuls,  stealing  robin's  nest 
Negro,  cook,  abusing  cat 
Boys,  shooting  at  squirrel 
Owl,  president  of  the  conference 
Pig,  secretary 

HossE  Mocking  Bird 

Cow  Blue  Jay 

Sheep  Parrot 

Goat  Dove 

Dog  Canary 

Cat  Crow 

Squirrel  Cardinal 

RABBir  Rooster 

Others 

ACT  I 

Their  Wrongs  Shown 

Scene  I —  On  Upper  College  Street 

{Man  appears  beating  horse  up  the  icy  hill,) 

Man  Get  up,  there,  you  lazy  brute !  You  are  not  pulling 
enough  to  move  an  ant's  hill.  Why  do  you  think  I  fedjyou 
that  whole  ear  of  com  this  morning?  Yes,  and  nearly  a 
whole  handful  of  hay!  Get  up,  I  say!  {Beating  him 
cruelly.)  What  do  I  care  if  the  hill  is  slippery?  A  loose 
shoe,  eh!  Well,  I  can't  have  you  shod  more  than  once  a 
year,  that's  certain!  Now,  stumble,  you  clumsy  saw- 
dust head !  You  Ve  got  to  pull  this  load !  What  do  I  care- 
if  it  is  too  heavy?  {As  he  lays  on  blows,  the  horse  struggles 
desperately  and  falls,) 

(Curtain) 

Scene  II  —  Training  School  Wood 

(Three  girls  appear,  skipping  down  path.) 

Jane    Oh,  girls,  see  that  robin's  nest!    Isn't  it  a  beauty 
for  our  collection?    {CHmbs  up  and  pulls  nest  dawn.) 
Nora    But  what  will  the  robin  do? 
Nell    Let  her  build  another. 
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AU  Here  she  comesl  Let's  hide  and  see  how  surprised 
she  wiD  be.    Ha,  ha,  ha  I    {Hide  behind  bushes.) 

(Curtain) 

Scene  HI  —  On  back  porch  of  a  residence  on  State  Street 

{Negro  servant  appears  with  mop  and  water.) 

Servant  Work,  work,  worki  It's  nothing  but  cook  and 
mop  all  day.  I  wish  this  old  mop  would  break)  {Starved 
tooking  cat  comes  creeping  up  feebly.)  Here  you  come  for 
something  to  eat!  Did  I  come  here  to  cook  for  cats?  I'll 
leave  this  place  before  I  give  you  a  crumb.  Scat,  scat! 
(Chases  her  angrily,  throws  mop  at  her  and  resumes  work.) 
(Paint  mews  of  kiUens  are  heard.)  Well,  good-nightl  If 
you  haven't  brought  your  kittensl  Do  you  think  I'll  feed 
your  whole  family?  Ill  just  show  youl  {Throws  mop  at 
kittens.)  Get  to  the  alley  where  you  belong,  you  horrid 
brutesi    {Throws  water  after  them.) 

(Curtain) 

Scene  U  —  On  Chestnut  Street 

iBoys  going  home  from  school  see  squirrel.) 

Dick  Ha,  ha,  hal  He's  eating  a  nut.  He  seems  to 
think  we  raise  nuts  just  for  him. 

Jack  Yes,  and  what  he  don't  eat  he  tries  to  hide.  He 
don't  get  away  with  them,  though,  for  I  dig  them  up. 

Dick  Just  see  him  sitting  there  like  a  king.  Let's  see 
ifwe  can  knock  the  nut  out  of  his  mouth  with  this  sling. 

Jack  He'll  be  lying  low,  like  the  Kaiser,  before  I  get 
through  with  him.     {Shoots.) 

ACT  n 

The  Conference 
.^CENE  —  At  8  P.M.  on  a  dark  night.    In  Covington  Woods) 

^Animals  and  birds  are  assembled  in  a  conference  to  rebel 
against  Man.  The  Owl  presides  as  president  and  the  Pig  is 
secretary.    AU  are  talking  excitedly  in  animal  language.) 

President  {rapping  on  table  with  a  large  hammer)  Order  I 
Order,  attention!  Know  ye  not  that  tiie  time  draws  near 
when  this  secret  meeting  must  close?  The  rascal  Man 
may  be  lurking  around  here  now.  {Noises  of  anger.) 
Who,  who,  who  is  that  talking? 

Parrot    Polly  wants  a  cracker! 

Rooster   Whydidn'tPoUybring  lunch  with  her?  {Laughs.) 

President  Make  a  note  of  that.  Secretary  Pig.  {Pig 
writes  with  loud  scratching.)  You  all  know  too  well  why 
we  have  met  here  this  dark  night. 

Horsey  Goat  and  Cow  That  we  do!  To  rebel  against 
Man.    We  want  our  rights! 

All    Yes,  our  rights  we  will  have! 

President    Mr.  Sheep,  let  us  hear  from  you  first. 

Sheep  {walking  forward  stiffly)  I  was  once  a  happy  ani- 
mal While  feasting  on  a  big  ranch  in  Texas,  there  came  a 
lasso.  Whiz!  I  was  choked,  jerked  down  and  dragged 
to  a  horrid  cattle  train.  {Groans)  For  five  long  da3rs  and 
nights  I  was  wedged  between  flocks  of  other  miserable  sheep. 
Faint  and  starved,  I  was  dumped  into  a  field  a3  barren  as  a 
desert.  {Creaking  noise  as  he  starts  to  his  seat)  Do  you 
wonder  that  my  joints  creak  as  I  walk? 

President  Owl    Bring  the  oil  can,  quick! 

Parrot    Help,  mamma,  help!    Where's  the  oil  can? 

President  Order !  We  will  hear  from  our  feathered  belle, 
Miss  Pet  Canary. 

Canary  (fluttering  to  front  with  a  ragged  wing)  My  little 
mistress  looks  like  an  angel,  but,  friends,  she  is  far  from  it. 


Look  at  my  wing!  {Awful  groans  of  sympathy)  What  do 
you  think  she  did? 

Owl    Dr.  Crow,  see  what  ails  our  little  pet. 

Crow  {examining  wing)  Aw,  caw!  What  means  this? 
A  missing  feather! 

Canary  Yes,  and  Flossie's  doll  is  wearing  it  on  her  hat 
now!  {Loud  exclamations  of  horror)  And  that  is  not  all! 
Not  one  drop  of  water  or  a  fresh  seed  have  I  had  to-day. 
How  I  long  for  a  bath! 

Parrot    Oh,  my  happy  heart!    No  bath! 

Canary  Ugh,  my  dirty  cage!  It  makes  me  sick  to  think 
of  it. 

{Cardinal  and  Blue-jay  rush  to  her  and  fan  her  as  she  faints.) 

President  Now,  let  our  college  chum,  Mr.  B.  Goat,  please 
step  forward. 

Mr.  B.  Goat  {coming  forward,  pulling  his  whiskers  and 
fixing  his  eye-glasses)  Ba-^-a-at  That  biped  Man  say^  I 
like  to  eat  tin  cans!  Dirty  paper  and  any  kind  of  Junkl 
He  is  as  crazy  as  he  looks.  I  like  a  good  meal  of  hay  and 
com  as  well  as  you,  Mr.  Horse,  but  do  I  get  it? 

Crow  Aw,  caw,  naw!  I  like  com,  too,  but  do  I  get  it? 
Let  me  but  taste  a  grain  and  a  frightful  scarecrow  jumps 
at  me. 

Goat    I  will  rebel!    I  will  stand  it  no  longer! 

Owl    Mr.  Horse,  let  us  hear  your  complaints  now. 

{Horse  limps  to  front,  stumbles  and  almost  faUs.) 

Owl  Mr.  Goat,  do  help  Mr.  Horse  and  hold  him  while 
he  speaks. 

Horse  My  friends  in  feathers  and  fur,  behold  me! 
Do  you  wonder  that  I  am  here  to  rebel  against  that  biped 
Man?  See  these  stripes!  See  these  scars!  {Loud  cries  of 
anger)  Hear  those  sdioes?  {Shakes  foot)  Could  you  get 
out  of  a  tin  Lizzie's  way  with  a  dangling  shoe  like  that? 

AU    No,  never!    Down  with  the  biped  Man! 

Horse    Do  you  know  what  I  had  for  breakfast? 

Parrot    A  cracker? 

Mocking-bird    A  gmbworm? 

Horse  No;  only  a  handful  of  hay  with  thorns  in  it! 
See  my  tom  tongue.  {Hangs  tongue  limply)  I  can  hardly 
speak.    {Gasps  in  pain) 

Owl    Miss  Cow,  please  bring  Mr.  Horse  some  water. 

Parrot    Polly  wants  a  drink,  too. 

Pig    If  you  don't  keep  quiet,  out  you  go. 

Mocking-bird    If  Polly  goes,  I  go  too. 

President    Who,  who,  who!    Who  is  next? 

Pig    Lady  Dove  is  next  on  our  program. 

President  Yes,  we  have  long  heard  the  sad  moans  of 
Sister  Dove.  Tell  us  your  troubles  and  let  us  moum  with 
you.  {Dove  hops  forward  with  head  under  wing)  Peter 
l^bbit  and  Captain  Bunny,  can't  you  see  she  needs  help? 

Dove  {sobbing)  My  tragic  tale  fa  short.  Do  you  know 
of  the  horrors  of  the  sling-shot? 

All    Alas,  only  too  well! 

Dove  Because  of  thfa  cmel  weapon  my  pretty  nest  lies 
in  ruins,  my  babies  are  dead  and  I  am  left  alone,  too  sad 
ever  to  sing  again.    {Totters  moaning  to  seat) 

All    Revenge!    We  will  not  be  treated  thus! 

President    Professor  Dog,  what  have  you  to  say? 

Dog  {Umps  forward,  dragging  a  broken  leg,  barking  with 
pain)  Can  I  ever  romp  and  be  happy  again?  When 
Morgan  gets  hfa  1^  broken,  the  doctor  sets  it  and  everybody 
brings  hun  ice  cream  and  candy.    Has  thfa  been  set? 

AU    No,  and  it  will  not  be! 

Dog  You  are  right.  I  must  drag  around  a  useless  leg 
the  rest  of  my  miserable  life.  {Is  seized  with  violent  fits  ^ 
sneering  and  coughing)  How  do  you  think  I  caught  the 
"flu"?  My  house  was  split  up  into  kindling  and  I  had  to 
sleep  in  the  alley  with  a  germy  dog.^Now  hear  me- 
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(Another  fit:  President  and  Secretary  rush  into  the  aidCf 
frightenea) 

Parrot    Don't  give  me  the  "flu."    Good-night! 

President    Dr.  Crow,  examine  Professor  Dog. 

Crow  (looking  at  tongue)  A  bad  case.  Bring  a  flu  mask 
at  once. 

President  We  must  hurry.  Let  us  hear  from  oiu:  valu- 
able friend,  the  cow. 

.  Cow  (coming  forward  faintty)  Look  at  my  bones  I  Only 
my  skin  holds  thiem  to  me.  (Cat  starts  to  examine  bones) 
Don't  come  near  me.    They  will  stick  you.. 

Parrot    Don't  stick  me.    Oh,  for  a  coat  of  armor! 

President  I'm  tired  of  your  foolishness.  Do  give  us  a 
rest,  PoUy. 

Cow  (resuming)  Not  one  blade  of  grass  or  grain  of  bran 
have  I  had  since  yesterday.  (Groans)  They  seem  to  forget 
that  I  will  pay  them  badt  by  not  giving  them  milk. 

Rooster    That's  right,  get  even. 

Cow    I  can  say  no  more.    I  am  too  weak. 

President  We  will  now  have  a  speech  from  one  of  our 
feathered  friends. 

(Parrot  and  Rooster  rush  forward  and  speak  at  the  same 
time.) 


Both  I  thought  my  time  would  never  come !  (AU  taugky 
while  Parrot  and  Rooster  stare  and  glare  at  each  other.) 

Rooster    Why  are  you  here? 

Parrot  The  President  called  for  feathers.  See  my  pretty 
red  and  green  feathers? 

Rooster    Mine  are  longer  than  yours. 

Mocking-bird  Mine  are  shorter  than  yours  and  cleaner, 
too. 

Parrot    I  got  here  first. 

Rooster  Listen  at  that  voice!  You  try  to  talk  like  that 
biped  Manl  (Parrot  sticks  out  tongue  at  Rooster)  It  looks 
like  hb  tongue,  too.    (Staring  at  Parrot  and  starting  at  her.) 

Mocking-iird    That's  right!    Beat  him  up,  Pollyl 

Parrot  Help!  Help!  Police!  (Man  appears  suddenly, 
blowing  a  hunting  horn.  A  panic  follows :  animals  disappear 
with  loud  cries  of  fear.  Man  gazes  around  in  amatemerU., 
Finding  the  Pig's  minutes  he  reads  in  snatches,  laughing 
loudly.) 

Man  (reading)  "That  biped  Man."  "We  will  rebd.'^ 
"  Could  you  get  out  of  a  tin  Lizzie's  way?  "  Ah,  what  have 
we  here?  An  influenza  attack.  I  guess  I  had  better  run 
too.    There  may  be  some  flying  germs  aroimd. 

Parrot  (in  the  distance  is  heard  to  scream)  What's  hap- 
pened now,  Polly? 


Studies  in  Art  Appreciation     VIII 

C.  Edward  Newell 

Supervisor  of  Art  and  Handwork,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Woman  Churning — Jean  Francois  Millet 


Suggestive  Method  of  Study 

First  read  the  pictiire  for  its  story.  What  is  the  first 
thing— or  the  principal  thing— you  notice  in  the  picture? 
What  is  the  picture  about?  Or  still  another  way  is  to  give 
half  the  answer  in  the  question.  In  Millet's  "Woman 
Churning,"  it  is  the  woman's  figure,  not  the  cat,  which  is 
of  prime  unportance,  and  to  forestall  the  child,  who  is  likely 
to  pomt  first  to  the  pet,  we  may  ask :  What  is  this  woman 
domg  and  what  is  the  big  object  in  front  of  her?  Then 
must  foUow,  of  course,  some  elucidation  of  the  process  of 
butter  making.  Has  any  one  here  tried  to  chum?  Does 
the  work  require  much  strength?  Is  the  woman  strong 
enough  for  her  task?  How  can  you  tell?  Observe  the 
strong  grip  of  the  hands  on  the  rod,  the  firm  flesh  of  her 
large  arms,  her  solid,  well-poised  figiire. 

This  woman  is  beautiful  in  that  she  is  physically  so  well 
fitted  to  her  task.  "The  beautiful  is  the  fitting,"  was  one 
secret  of  Millet's  art  theory. 

Then  foUow  questions  as  to  the  setting:  In  what  country 
do  you  suppose  this  woman  lives?  Is  the  room  like  one  in 
your  home?  What  sort  of  flooring?  What  sort  of  ceiling?. 
Look  at  the  various  objects  and  compare  them  with  things 
familiar  to  you  at  home:  the  queer  broom,  the  odd  jug, 
the  heavy  earthem  milk  jars  arranged  on  the  shelf,  the 
clumsy  wooden  shoes  (sabots — sa  bsO.  Thus  we  lead  up 
to  the  information  that  this  scene  is  in  Normandy  where 
old-fashioned  farming  methods  have  been  slow  to  yield  to 
modem  machinery. 

Next  work  out  what  is  called  the  feeling  of  the  picture: 
What  sort  of  a  woman  is  this?  Young  or  old?  Pretty  or 
plain?  Patient  or  cross?  Cheerful  or  discontented?  How 
can  you  teU  that  Uie  woman  is  contented?  By  the  ex- 
pression (smile)  on  her  face.  By  the  cat  mbbing  against 
her.  TTie  fact  that  the  cat's  attitude  and  expression  so 
wonderfully  duplicate  and  interpret  the  woman's  cheerful 
mood  is  a  point  worth  dwelling  upon  a  bit. 

Are  there  any  other  animals  in  the  picture?  The  hen 
in  the  doorway.  A  woman  and  cow  across  the  yard. 
What  is  the  hen  doing?    Walking  about  and  always  in- 


quisitive. What  is  the  woman  doing?  Milking  the  cow. 
Do  you  think  it  is  early  morning  or  evening?  Sum  this 
up  that  every  figure  is  in  motion,  that  Uie  two  women  are 
doing  something  useful,  and  everybody  is  happy.  "Health 
and  work  make  for  contentment." 

FjinaUy  consider  the  stmcture  of  the  picture:  Hold 
the  print  upright,  a  little  way  off,  and  tell  us  how  far  you 
can  see.  Can  you  see  beyond  the  room?  Across  the 
yard  and  into  another  building  (cow-shed)  and  throu^ 
the  cow-shed  window  into  space  beyond.  Does  the  roof 
of  the  shed  completely  close  up  the  kitchen  door?  No; 
there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sky  seen  above  the  roof.  Would 
you  like  the  pictiu-e  better  with  the  backgroimd  all  closed 
m,  no  open  doorway,  or  with  opening  in  the  back?    Why? 

"  What  shape  is  made  by  the  centr^  group  of  the  picture? 
To  answer  this  question,  direct  the  pupil's  pendl  to  the 
top  of  the  woman's  cap,  draw  the  penal  down  thr  right  side 
of  chum  to  the  base.  Then  indicate  the  line  of  the  left 
side,  from  the  top  of  the  cap  to  the  cat's  extended  paw.  Of 
course  the  pencU  should  not  be  allowed  to  mark  the  print 
but  should  be  held  just  above  the  surface.  Repeating  this 
shape  on  the  blackboard  we  see  a  tall  isosceles  triangle  or 
pyramidal  form.  Now  trace  the  converging  lines  of  the 
floor  tiling  and  show  that  they  are  parallel  with  the  inclosing 
lines  of  your  diagram.  Note  that  the  broom  handle  is  a 
continuation  of  one  of  the  oblique  tile  lines." 

Unity  or  the  placing  of  interest  in  a  definite  center  in 
pictures  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  placing  the  most 
interesting  figure  or  group  very  near  flie  center  of  the 
picture;  sometimes  by  making  it  larger  than  other  things; 
sometimes  by  placing  it  near  the  observer;  sometimes  oy 
making  it  very  clear  and  distinct;  sometimes  by  making 
the  lines  of  the  composition  to  lead  to  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  picture.  In  this  picture  unity  is  brought  about 
through  the  emphasis  of  the  principal  figure  by  placing  it 
near  3ie  center  of  the  picture,  making  it  large  and  dear 
while  other  details  are  less  distinct,  and  by  arranging  the 
lines  of  the  composition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  one's 
eye  to  this  definite  center. 
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The  Story  of  the  Picture 

When  the  artist,  Millet,  was  a  boy  he  lived  in  the  country 
where  nearly  aU  of  the  people  knew  how  to  churn  and  make 
their  own  butter.  At  the  end  of  the  rod  haside  the  chum 
there  were  two  pieces  of  wood  fastened  crosswise  which 
work  the  cream  into  butter  as  the  rod  is  moved  up  and 
down.  The  chum  has  a  cover  with  a  hole  in  the  center 
for  the  liandle  and  as  the  cream  begms  to  thicken  some  of 
it  works  up  the  rod  to  the  top  of  the  chum.  We  can  seee 
this  in  the  picture.  The  cat  would  like  some  of  this  cream. 
A  hen  looks  in  at  the  open  door,  cxirious  to  know  what  she 
may  eat. 

Butter  has  not  always  been  used  for  the  table  as  we  now 
use  it  Long  ago,  the  Romans  used  it  only  as  an  ointment 
or  in  medicine.  The  people  of  India  used  it  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  elephants.  The  Greeks  knew  very  little  about 
it  and  considered  its  odor  very  disagreeable.  Plutarch 
tdls  us  of  a  visit  which  a  great  Spartan  lady  paid  to 
another,  when  one  smelled  so  strongly  of  sweet  ointment 
and  the  other  of  butter  that  they  could  not  endure  each 
other's  company.  People  in  those  days  and  some  people 
to-day  use  olive  oil  in  place  of  butter. 

"TTiis,  like  aU  of  Millet's  pictures,  is  a  picture  of  work. 
The  woman  looks  strong  and  capable,  and  willing  to  do 
each  task  as  it  comes  to  her.  She  is  dressed  like  all  the 
French  peasants,  a  plain  stout  dress  of  dull  light  blue, 
apron,  dose  cap  and  wooden  shoes." 

The  Story  of  the  Artist 

The  artist  who  painted  "Woman  Churning"  was  named 
Jean  Francois  Millet  (zh&n  frto  swft'  mg  16')— 1814-1875. 
Hk  parents  both  worked  in  the  fields  much  of  the  time,  so 
it  was  his  old  grandmother  who  virtually  brought  him  up. 


She  had  taught  him  his  letters  at  home,  and  he  could  read 
and  spell  bdore  he  ever  went  tq  school.  It  was  but  a 
short  walk  to  the  village  schoolhouse  where  little  Jean 
studied.  He  was  large  for  his  age  when  he  went  to  school 
and  one  of  his  first  experiences  was  to  have  to  fight  the 
school  bully.  Millet  was  victor,  but  saddened  because  he 
was  obliged  to  fight. 

Jean  was  such  a  good  scholar  that  the  village  priest 
offered  to  teach  him  Latin.  At  home  he  found  little  to 
read  except  the  Bible,  which  belonged  to  his  grandmother* 
This  book  also  contained  the  only  pictures  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  copied  liiany  of  them.  Some  of  Millet's  first 
pictiu'es  were  drawn  with  chalk  and  charcoal  on  the  walb 
of  houses.  As  a  boy  he  had  to  work  in  the  fields  with  hb 
father  and  he  had  Uttle  time  to  spend  on  his  drawings  or 
his  studies.  At  eighteen  he  drew  upon  a  wall  with  charcoal 
a  picture  of  an  old  man  bent  over  a  cane.  This  picture  was 
such  a  good  likeness  as  to  please  all  who  saw  it.  It  was 
then  decided  to  let  the  boy  study  art.  After  two  years 
Millet's  father  died  and  he  was  obliged  to  retum  to  the 
farm.  The  village  people  raised  money  and  sent  him  back 
again  to  study  painting  in  Paris. 

Artists  of  the  day  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  Millet's 
work.  They  even  were  so  mde  as  to  make  fun  of  it.  In 
coiurse  of  time  they  learned  that  his  art  had  a  message 
unlike  that  of  any  other  artist  During  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  he  was  well  paid  for  his  pictures,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  in  coxnfortable  circumstances,  honored  by 
the  French  people. 

''  Millet  is,  however,  neither  a  discouraged  nor  a  sad  man. 
He  is  a  laborer  who  is  attached  to  his  field,  plows  it,  sows 
it,  and  reaps  it.  Art  is  his  field.  Life  is  his  inspiration. 
He  loves  nature  with  the  whole  force  of  his  being — and 
when,  before  a  drawing  by  Millet,  we  stand  aghast  at  the 
roughness  of  his  hand,  at  the  unusualness  of  the  subject^ 
at  die  unexpectedness  of  the  composition,  just  let  time  do 
its  work.  Let  us,  like  the  artist  himself,  look  at  the  country- 
side, the  woods,  and  the  sky;  let  us  forget  for  a  moment 
our  traditions  and  our  conventionalities,  and  we  shall 
breathe  the  same  vivifying  air  which  animated  MiUet, 
and  he  who  imderstands  hrni  will  say,  'Here  is  a  painter 
who  gives  the  humble  his  rightful  place,  a  poet  that  exalts 
ignored  greatness,  a  good  man  who  encourages  and  consoles.' " 


Teachers  Suffer  Most 

Among  those  employees  who  suffer  most  acutely  have 
been  the  teachers  in  our  schools.  Their  situation  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  has  become  deplorable.  Thousands  . 
of  them,  trained  in  Uieir  profession,  with  a  high  and  honor- 
able  pride  in  it,  have  been  literally  forced  to  leave  it,  and 
to  resign  what  has  been  their  hope,  not  of  wealth,  but  of 
loyal  service  in  building  the  foundation  of  knowledge  and 
character  upon  which  our  national  strength  must  rest. 
In  consequence,  there  is  everywhere  a  shortage  of  teachers. 
An  inquiry  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  showed  that 
in  January,  1920,  more  than  18,000  teachers'  positions  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  country  were  then  vacant  because 
the  teachers  to  fill  them  could  not  be  had.  Over  42,000 
positions  are  filled,  in  order  that  they  may  be  filled  at  all,, 
by  teachers  whose  qualifications  are  below  the  minimum 
standard  of  requirement  in  the  several  states.  It  is  the 
estimate  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that  more  than 
300,000  of  the  650,000  school  teachers  of  the  country  are 
to-day  ** below  any  reasonable  minimum  standard  of  quali- 
fications." Many  of  those  who  remain  in  our  schools 
receive  less  pay  than  common  laborers,  despite  the  long 
years  of  preparation  for  their  profession  that  they  have 
imdertaken.  This  situation  is  a  national  menae^w  It  is 
useless  to  talk  of  Americanization  and  of  the  diminution  of 
illiteracy  and  othoir  naticnal  educational  problexms^  unless 
it  is  faced  at  once.  —  Rtpoi^  of  the  Industrial  Conference 
called  by  the  President  ^^  ^ 
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To  be  cut  out  of  wood  and  colored. 


Primary  Writing  Taught  Incidentally  but  Not 

Accidentally 


Letheld  Hahn 

Kindeigarten  Primary  Critic,  State  Normal  School,  Bemidji,  Mum. 


IN  accordance  with  our  changed  ideals  in  education  in 
recent  years,  we  have  cea^  to  take  valuable  time 
in  an  already  over-crowded  program  for  a  daily 
writing  lesson.  The  days  of  the  formal  push-puU- 
dide-swing  type  of  writing  lesson  for  little  children  have 
passed.  Instead,  the  chEdren  learn  to  write  through 
writing  voluntarily  in  carrying  on  some  project  in  school 
work.  If  tJie  child  feels  Ae  need  of  some  expression  in 
writing  to  carry  on  his  chosen  plan,  he  is  as  concentrated 
on  the  task  at  hand  as  if  he  were  making  a  kite  or  a  fire 
wagon  for  his  play.  His  manner  of  procwiure  is  very  apt 
to  be  imlike  that  of  his  neighbor,  but  equally  as  effective. 
He  is  able  to  work  out  hS  writing  problan  alone  —  to 
**teadi  himself,"  if  you  please. 

If  experimentation  is  valuable  in  the  handling  of  other 
tools  of  expression,  why  not  in  writing?  Nevertheless 
there  must  oe  some  organization  of  the  opportunities  for 
learning  to  write  and  some  checking  of  residts  in  order  to 
make  progress  and  prevent  wrong  habits  from  being 
formed. 
Perhaps  a  few  suggestions  may  be  helpful. 

1  An  early  need  felt  by  the  child  is  to  write  his  name. 
It  has  been  found  helpful  to  have  children's  names  written 
large  on  the  blackboard  above  the  eyes  of  the  children  to 
mark  the  places  to  which  they  may  come  at  any  time. 
At  first,  an  oblique  line  leaning  a  little  to  the  right  between 
the  names  will  help  to  get  good  position  and  ^od  slant  to 
the  writing  when  teacher  is  occupied  with  another  group. 

2  Many  children,  especially  early  in  the  year,  write  for 


the  sheer  physical  pleasure  of  writing.  To  these,  sugges- 
tions on  the  board  as  to  what  to  write  will  prove  helpfuL 
If  we  believe  in  raising  the  ideals  of  a  child  by  surrounding 
him  with  good  pictures,  good  music,  good  books,  why  not 
good  writing  also?  Children  will  be  encouraged  to  write 
S  the  words  they  need  are  called  to  their  attention.  There 
is  always  a  best  time  for  learning  a  thing.  It  is  the  teacher's 
part  to  suggest  if  the  child  does  not  take  the  initiative. 
For  example,  on  the  first  snowy  day  the  teacher  may  have 
the  sentence,  ''See  the  snow!"  on  the  board  and  call 
attention  to  it. 

3  Take  time  early  in  the  year  to  show  the  children  the 
mechanical  processes  necessary  for  good  writing.  Perhaps 
talk  to  the  group  as  a  whole  quite  informally.  Children 
are  sensible  and  readily  respond  to  being  treated  as  thinking 
beings.  The  trouble  with  so  much  of  our  teaching  has  been 
that  we  have  "taught  children  as  things."  Group  dis- 
cussions about  writing  difficulties  are  necessary  in  this  Xy^ 
of  work.  Children  will  readily  appreciate  that  if  they 
stand  with  tiie  left  side  facing  the  board,  about  a  foot  from 
the  board  and  push  their  words  over,  the  letters  will  be 
better  formed.  They  must  know  how  to  hold  the  crayon  — 
perhaps  tell  them  to  make  a  roof  over  the  crayon  with  the 
fingers,  leaving  only  the  point  out.  Use  half  pieces  to  avoid 
squeaking  of  crayon.  Care  must  be  taken  to  explain  how 
the  letters  a,  g,  d,  etc.,  go  over  the  hill  and  then  back  again. 
Loop  letters,  as,  1,  k,  etc.,  we  may  say,  swing  over  like  a 
jumping  rope. 

Tracing  over  the  teacher's  writing  gx^  the  board  is 
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he^ful  at  first,  provided  the  child  is  shown  where  to  start 
and  how  to  proceed.  An  objection  often  made  is  that 
children  will  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  word. .  This,  too, 
can  be  overcome  by  a  group  cSscussion  about  reading  from 
left  to  right  in  books,  etc.,  then  also  in  writing  words. 
Often  a  cross  or  dot  at  the  exact  starting  point  is  helpful. 
Tracing  holds  but  a  small  place  in  Uie  acquisition  of  writing 
skill.  Only  in  the  beginning  is  it  profitable.  As  soon  as 
the  child  can  produce  the  form  by  looking  at  the  copy  he 
should  do  so.  Soon  his  memory  and  skill  in  forming  letters 
wfll  lead  to  new  combinations. 

In  the  records  of  an  experiment  conducted  in  our  primary 
room  in  which  the  children  were  at  liberty  to  choose  their 
work,  the  following  writing  choices  were  made  through  the 
year. 

1  The  children's  first  need  was  to  write  their  names  so 
they  could  label  their  work.  This  led  to  writing  each 
other's  names  later  on.  Also  names  of  fathers,  mothers, 
streets,  etc. 

2  Children  often  made  labek  for  articles  in  the  room,  as 
'*chair,"  "piano,']  "bookcase." 

3  In  dramatizing  a  story  one  day,  the  characters  were 
so  numerous  the  children  were  unable  to  follow  the  story. 
One  child  suggested  writing  the  names  of  the  characters  and 
pinning  them  on. 

4  fii  November  the  first  need  for  party  invitations  arose. 
The  children  wrote,  "Come  to  our  party."  Each  child 
addressed  the  envelope  to  his  mother.  By  the  December 
party,  the  children  were  able  to  write  mothers  telling  what 
each  child  was  to  furnish  for  refreshments.  Much  practice 
on  the  blackboard  was  necessary. 


6  Children  wrote  the  names  of  toys  they  wanted  Santa 
to  bring.  We  put  the  simple  letters  in  a  Santa  roail  box. 
After  Christmas  the  children  wrote  on  the  board  what 
Santa  brought  them. 

6  It  was  not  until  January  that  the  class  of  most  un- 
developed six-years-ol^  began  to  write.  Several  of  the 
group  had  mastered  as  much  as  the  others  by  June. 

7  Writing  progressed  natiuttUy  through  large  free  swing 
to  ruled  paper.  In  February  one  of  the  older  boys  ruled 
his  paper.  The  teacher  then  provided  ruled  paper  for  those 
who  wanted  it. 

8  Valentines  presented  many  writing  problems,  as: 

"I  love  you." 
"Be  my  valentine." 

9  Many  notes  of  thanks  were  written  for  gifts  and  in- 
vitations. The  gift  of  a  canary  bird  called  for  a  note 
sajdng,  "Come  and  see  our  canary  bird.  We  call  him 
Caruso."  The  new  work  bench  made  by  the  Manual 
Training  Department  called  for  a  note  as  follows:  "We 
thank  you  for  our  work  bench.  We  will  teU  you  some  day 
what  we  have  made  on  it." 

10  By  the  last  of  March  the  children  had  gained  enough 
skill  to  be  able  to  write  letters,  commands  for  others  to 
follow,  and  simple  riddles.  Children  often  write  notes  to 
visitors  in  the  room  explaining  something  of  interest. 
One  boy  wrote  to  the  principal  asking  about  health 
charts. 

11  By  the  end  of  the  year  every  child  had  a  reasonable 
skill  in  writing  gained  through  his  own  efforts  with  teacher 
as  guide  and  helper. 


Primary  Geography  in  the  Schooh-oom 


Point  to  the  North. 
Point  to  the  South. 
Point  to  the  East. 
Point  to  the  West. 
Mary  walk  to  west  side  of  room. 
Tom  walk  to  east  side  of  room. 
Ned  walk  to  north  side  of  room. 
Ann  walk  to  south  side  of  room. 
West  change  with  south. 
North  change  with  east. 
East  change  with  west. 
South  change  with  north. 

Point  with  right  hand  to  north  and  with  the  left  hand 
to  the  east 

14    Point  with  right  hand  to  east  and  left  hand  to  west. 
Point  to  northeast  comer. 
Point  to  northwest  corner. 
Point  to  southeast  corner. 
Point  to  southwest  corner. 
Mary,  walk  to  northeast  comer. 
Ned,  walk  to  southwest  comer. 
Jane,  walk  to  northwest  corner. 
Tom  walk  to  southeast  comer. 
Northeast  change  with  southeast. 
Northwest  change  with  southwest. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


15 
16 
17 
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20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


.  G. 

Sanders 

27 

Point  to  west  of  map. 

28 

Point  to  east  of  map. 

29 

On  which  side  of  room  is 

teacher's 

desk? 

30 

Mark  on  map  where  teacher  sits. 

31 

Mark  where  Mary  sits. 

32 

Mark  where  Tom  sits. 

Draw  map  of  schoolroom  on  board;   tell  children  that 
map  18  just  picture  of  a  place.    Tell  that  on  a  map: 
Top  of  a  map  is  the  north. 
Bottom  of  a  map  b  the  south. 
Right  hand  of  a  map  is  the  east. 
Lm  hand  of  a  map  is  the  west. 

25  Point  to  north  of  map. 

26  Point  to  south  of  map. 


Take  a  few  minutes  and  let  children  come  up  and  mark 
where  they  sit  on  map.  This  will  make  them  familiar  with 
placing  positions  of  objects  on  any  map. 

Children  draw  on  books  map  of  schoolroom.  fPlace 
in  it  right  number  of  desks  and  the  desk  of  teacher. 

Draw  a  map  of  school  and  part  of  the  surrounding 
neighborhood. 

33  What  street  is  our  school  on? 

34  What  street  is  first  one  east  of  school? 

35  What  street  is  first  one  south  of  school? 

36  What  direction  would  you  walk  to  get  to  Pine  Street? 

37  What  direction  would  you  walk  to  get  to  Oak  Street? 

38  What  building  is  on  the  comer  of  Oak  and  First 
Streets? 

39  What  direction  would  you  walk  to  get  to  bank  from 
school? 

Children  draw  map  of  school  and  schoolyard  and  streets 
near. 


40  Put  in  bank. 

41  Put  in  church. 

42  Put  in  flag-pole  in  schoolyard. 

43  Where  does  sun  rise? 

44  Where  does  sun  set? 
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45  What  part  of  yard  does  sun  shine  on  in  morning? 

46  What  part  of  yard  does  sun  shine  on  in  afternoon. 

47  Name  rooms  of  school  that  are  on  west  side  of 
building. 

48  Name  rooms  of  school  that  are  on  east  side    of 
building. 

49  Name  rooms  of  school  that  are  on  south  side  of 
building. 

50  Name  rooms  of  school  that  are  on  north  side  of 
building. 
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Take  class  to  school  grounds. 

51  Tom  go  to  west  fence. 

52  Mary  go  to  east  fence. 

53  Fred  go  to  north  fence. 

54  Jane  go  to  south  fence. 

55  West  change  with  east. 

56  South  change  with  north. 

57  East  change  with  south. 

58  North  change  with  south. 

59  Class  face  east. 

60  Class  face  west. 

61  Class  face  north. 

62  Class  face  south. 

63  Face  where  sim  rises. 

64  Face  where  sun  sets. 

65  Which  fence  is  flag-pole  nearest? 

Draw  map  of  city  and  part  of  surrounding  country. 

66  What  city  do  you  live  ift? 

67  What  is  a  city? 

68  What  water  is  near  our  city? 

69  What  direction  would  we  walk  to  get  to  river? 

70  What  direction  would  we  walk  to  get  to  lake? 

71  What  is  a  river? 

72  What  is  a  lake? 

73  What  is  the  difference  between  a  river  and  a  lake? 

74  What  is  east  of  our  city? 


75  What  is  west  of  our  city? 

76  What  is  north  of  our  city? 

77  What  is  south  of  our  city? 

78  Draw  map  of  city  and  country  around. 

79  Place  in  two  bodies  of  water. 

80  Mark  any  building  you  know  of  on  river. 

81  Where  does  our  drinking  water  come  from? 

82  What  fish  do  we  get  from  lake? 

83  What  fish  do  we  get  from  river? 

84  Does  river  run  into  lake?    Why  does  it? 

85  Which  is  deepest,  lake  or  river? 

86  What  birds  hve  near  lake? 

87  What  do  they  feed  on? 

88  Did  you  ever  see  freight  boats  on  lake? 

89  Where  do  they  go? 

90  What  do  they  carry? 

91  What  do  they  bring  back? 

92  Is  there  a  lighthouse  on  lake? 

93  What  is  it  for? 

94  Do  the  boats  run  all  winter? 

95  What  direction  do  boats  go  from  your  city? 

96  What  other  city  is  on  lake? 

97  Where  did  your  picnic  go  to? 

98  Did  you  go  by  rail?    VfhaX  direction? 

99  Did  you  go  by  water?    What  direction? 
100  What  country  do  you  live  in? 
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When  the  Fairies  Dance 

Elizabeth  Ellis  Scantlebury 

Wherever  do  the  fairies  hide 
Through  all  the  livelong  day? 

My  grandma  says  'tis  only  when 
The  moon  shines  that  tiiey  play. 

Then  they  come  dancing  down  its  beams, 

"All  shod  in  silver  shoon," 
With  little  elfin  men  in  gray 
A-piping  them  a  tune. 

But  when  the  fairies  hasten  home, 

Before  the  peep  o'  dawn, 
Their  lacy  cloaks  they  often  lose  — 

I'll  find  them  on  the  lawn. 

And  if  they're  very,  very  late 

I  'U  surely  see  the  sign  — 
Their  pretty  skirts  wiU  hang  upon 

The  morning-glory  vine. 

But  I  would  rather  see  them  dance; 

I  think  sometime  I'll  hide 
And  watch  all  night  —  but,  O  dear  met 

The  dark's  so  big  outside! 
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Popular  Ballad  Studies  for  Grade   IV 

Laura  F.  Kready 
Part  II 

The  Wee,  Wee  Man 


Teacher  When  you  were  in  the  second  grade  you  learned 
the  poet's  ballad,  "The  Fairies,"  by  William  Allingham, 
didn't  you?  To-day  we  are  going  to  study  another  fairy 
ballad,  but  it  is  a  popular  ballad,  a  ballad  of  the  people. 
It  is  old;  the  date  of  tUs  is  1776  and  it  is  found  among  the 
Scottish  songs.  Some  of  the  words  are  old,  more  like 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  we  can  easily  imderstand  what  they  mean. 
I  will  try  to  read  distinctly.  See  if  you  can  tell  me  what 
the  ballad  tells,  what  its  story  is  about  and  who  the  Wee 
Wee  Man  was. 

(Teacher  reads  "The  Wee  Wee  Man"  as  given  m  "Eng- 
lish and  Scottbh  Popular  Ballads,"  No.  38,  p.  66,  Cambridge 
Edition,  edited  from  the  collection  of  F.  J.  Child  by  Helen 
Sargent  and  George  L.  Kittredge.  Permission  for  its  use 
here  is  given  by  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  Children  are  given  a  typed  copy  of  the 
ballad.) 

The  Wee  Wee  Man 

1  As  I  was  walking  all  filone. 

Between  a  water  and  a  wa, 
And  there  I  spy'd  a  wee  wee  man. 
And  he  was  the  least  that  ere  I  saw. 

2  His  legs  were  scarce  a  shathmont's  length. 

And  thick  and  thimber  was  his  thigh; 
Between  his  brows  there  was  a  span. 
And  between  his  shoulders  there  was  three. 

3  He  took  up  a  meikle  stane. 

And  he  flang't  as  far  as  I  could  see; 
Though  I  had  been  a  Wallace  wight, 
I  couldna  liften  't  to  my  knee. 

4  "O  wee  wee  man,  but  thou  be  Strang! 

O  teU  me  where  thy  dwelling  be?" 
"My  dwelling's  down  at  yon  bonny  bower; 
O  wiU  you  go  witii  me  and  see?" 

5  On  we  lap,  and  awa  we  rade. 

Till  we  came  to  yon  bonny  green; 
We  lighted  down  for  to  bait  our  horse. 
And  out  there  came  a  lady  fine. 

6  Four  and  twenty  at  her  back. 

And  they  were  a'  clad  out  in  green; 
Though  the  King  of  Scotland  had  been  there. 
The  waist  o'  £em  might  hae  been  his  queen. 

7  On  we  lap,  and  awa  we  rade, 

Till  we  came  to  yon  bonny  ha, 
Whare  the  roof  was  o  the  b^ten  gould. 
And  the  floor  was  o  the  crista!  a\ 

8  When  we  came  to  the  stair-foot. 

Ladies  were  dancing,  jimp  and  sma. 
But  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
My  wee  wee  man  was  clean  awa. 

r.  Who  was  the  Wee  Wee  Man? 

P.  He  was  a  fairy  man,  a  man  from  fairyland. 

P.  He  was  the  King  of  the  Fairies. 

r.  Does  the  ballad  say  that  he  was? 

P.  No,  it  j\ist  says  that  he  was  a  man  from  fairybuid. 


r.  Si^pose  we  notice  ever3rthing  that  is  told  about  the 
Wee  Wee  Man.    See  if  you  remember. 

P.    He  was  very,  very  small. 

P.    His  legs  were  short. 

r.  "  Scarce  a  shathmont's  length,"  that  is  from  the  top 
of  the  extended  thumb  to  the  extremity  of  the  palm,  about 
six  inches. 

P.    He  was  stout    His  thigh  was  thick  and  thimber. 

r.    Thimber  is  "massive." 

P.    Between  hb  brows  was  a  space  of  nine  inches,  a  span. 

r.  A  span  is  the  stretch  of  the  hand  extended,  from  the 
thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  I  suppose  it  means 
to  tell  you  that  he  was  broad-browed. 

P.  His  shoulders  were  broad,  there  were  three  spans 
between  them. 

T.  This  second  stanza  teUs  us  how  the  fairv  Maa 
looked.  Let  us  turn  back  to  the  b^^inning.  The  first 
stanza  gives  us  a  picture.    Will  you  describe  it  for  us? 

P.  Some  one  was  walking  all  alone  by  the  seashore  and 
there  he  spied  a  very  little  man,  the  smallest  he  had  ever 
seen. 

r.  "  Between  a  water  and  a  wa,"  I  suppose  was  between 
the  water  and  a  way  or  road  that  led  down  to  the  water. 
I  think  this  was  not  the  seashore  but  the  shore  of  a  river 
that  wound  at  the  foot  of  Scottish  hills. 

Let  us  look  now  at  Stiuiza  3.  What  does  it  mean  to  tell 
you  of  the  Wee  Wee  Man? 

P.    He  was  very  strong,  powerfully  strong. 

r.  MeikU  means  "much"  or  "great."  How  did  he 
show  he  was  strong? 

P.  He  threw  a  great  stone  as  far  as  one  could  see.  If 
the  person  watching  had  been  as  strong  as  a  Wallace  wi^t 
he  couldn't  even  have  lifted  the  stone  to  his  knee,  much  less 
have  thrown  it  so  far. 

r.  A  "  WaUace  wight"  was  a  strong  or  mighty  Wallace, 
a  Scottbh  hero.  The  two  people  in  ti^e  baUad  must  have 
been  moving,  for  in  the  next  stanza  they  meet  and  speak 
to  each  other.  Let  us  have  two  pupib  read  Stanza  4  in 
dblogue.    S\q>pose  Mary  and  James  read. 

P.    {Mary) 

O  wee  wee  man,  but  thou  be  Strang  I 
O  tell  me  where  thy  dwelling  be? 

P.    (James) 

"My  dwelling's  down  at  yon  bonny  bower; 
O  will  you  go  with  me  and  see?" 

r.    What  happened  next? 

P.  The  Wee  Wee  Man  must  have  had  a  horse.  The 
Man  who  spoke  to  him  got  up  with  him  and  they  rode  away. 

T.  Lap  b  "leaped"  and  ai&a  b  "away."  Rade  is 
"rOde."    WhatbJ(Wfty^c«i? 

P.  You  often  hear  of  the  beautiful  green  mounds  under 
which  the  fairy  halb  were.  The  grass  there  was  a  lighter 
and  more  tender  green.  People  said  the  fairies  dancoi  on 
such  places  when  they  came  out  of  the  hilb  to  dance  on  the 
green  at  nights. 

r.  At  such  a  place  they  get  down  to  fasten  the  Wee 
Wee  Man^s  horse.  Then  a  fine  Lady  came  out  Who  do 
you  think  thb  Lady  was? 

P.    Maybe  she  was  the  fairy  Queen  and  he  was  the  King. 

r.  Yes,  I  think  so.  She  had  twenty-four  Ladies. 
What  are  we  told  about  them? 

P.    They  were  dressed  in  green  and  they  were  all  so 
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beautiful  that  the  least  beautiful  was  lovely  enough  to  be 
the  wife  of  the  King  of  Scotland. 

r.    Did  the  Man  get  taken  into  fairyland  itself? 

P.  He  was  just  taken  far  enough  to  get  a  peep.  He 
had  to  get  up  and  ride  again  until  they  came  to  a  fairy  hall. 
The  roof  was  made  of  gold  and  the  floor  was  of  crystal. 

T.  All  the  descriptions  of  fairyland  mention  a  profusion 
o^  jewek  there.  As  there  was  no  sun  or  moon  or  stars  in 
fairyland  their  light  came  from  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  in  the  ceiling.  The  carbuncle  especially*  seemed  to 
give  light  in  place  of  the  sim. 

How  far  was  the  Man  taken? 

P.  Just  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in  fairy  hall.  Then  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  Wee  Wee  Man  was  seen  no  more. 

r.    What  did  the  man  see  in  his  peep  into  fairyland? 

P.    He  saw  ladies  dancing,  jimp  and  smaU. 

r.  Jimp  means  "slender."  lliey  were  little  and  very 
graceful. 

What  story  have  you  had  lately  that  has  also  given  you  a 
eq>  into  fairyland? 

P.    ''Childe  Rowland." 

r.  Yes.  That  was  a  fairy  tale  made  originally  from  a 
ballad.    What  do  you  think  of  this  ballad? 

P.    Ihkeit. 

.-I 


T.  I  can  tell  you  all  like  it  very  much.  What  do  you 
like  about  it? 

P.  It  is  so  interesting  and  so  surprising.  Soihetbing  k 
happening  all  the  time. 

P.  It  w  like  a  moving  picture.  It  show*  such  distinct 
pictures  and  each  one  is  very  interestixig. 

T.    Suppose  you  name  the  pictures. 

P.    1    The  fairy  King  at  the  river-shore. 

2  The  fairy  King  gets  down  from  his  horse  —  a 

strong  little  man. 

3  The  fairy  King  throws  a  big  stone  far  out  over  the 

water. 

4  The  fairy  King  talks  to  the  Man  and  tells  him 

where  he  lives.  ^ 

5  The  Wee  Wee  Man  and  the  Scotchman  nde  to- 

gether till  they  come  to  a  green  hill.  The  fairv 
Queen  comes  out.  Twenty-four  fairy  Ladies  eJl 
dressed  in  green  follow  her.  [J 

6  They  ride  escorted,  till  they  come  to  fair>t  hall^ 

witii  its  golden  roof  and  crystal  floor.  As  the 
Man  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  he  sees 
the  little  gmceful  fahies  dancing.  When[^be 
looks  for  the  fairy  King  he  can  see  him  no^more. 
He  has  vanished. 


An^ilirishjMay  Song 


THE  FAIRY  KING'S  COURTSHIP. 


Slow  and  with  expression,    I  |  i 
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On^the^^first  of  May  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
As  I  stood  in  the  shade  of  a  green-spreading  tree, 

A  young  lover  a-courting  a  maiden  I  spied; 
I  drew  very  nigh  them  to  hear  and  see. 

The  dress  that  he  wore  was  a  velvet  so  green, 

All  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  as  bright  as  the  sea; 

And  h^said,  "Love,  I'll  make  you  my  own  fairy^queen, 
If  you  are  but  willing  to  go  with  me. 

^Lisses  and  forts  shall  be  at  your  command, 
^^  Mountains  and  valleys,  the  land  and  the  sea, 
Ajid  the  biUows  that  roar  along  the  seashore. 
If  you  are  but  willing  to  go  with  me. 
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"From  your  friends  we  will  sail  in  a  ship  that  won't  fail 
With  silken  top-safl  and  a  wonderful  flight; 
From  this  to  Coleraine,  to  France  and  to  Spain, 
^d  home  back  again  in  one  short  night. 

"There  is  not  a  fort  from  this  to  the  north 

But  we'll  dancelaround  it  and  sing  merrilie; 
And  tJie  lads  of  Queen  Anne  shall  be  at  your  command 
And  they  shall  dl  stand  in  great  dread  of  thee. 

"Many  a  mile  have  I  roamed  in  my  time. 
By  sea  and  by  land  a-looking  for  thee, 
And  I  could  never  find  rest  or  peace  for  my  mind, 
Until  fortune  proved  kind  and^sent  you  to  mel'^  f> 
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r.  What  else  do  you  like  about  this  ballad  beside  the 
pictures? 

P,  The  characters  are  all  pleasant.  The  foiry  King  is 
vei^  kind  and  good  to  the  Scotchman.  He  is  so  strong,  too, 
heisafairybefo.  And  he  could  ride  well.  And  the  Ladies 
are  beautiful  and  graceful. 

T.  Is  there  anySiing  else  you  like  about  this  besides  the 
fairies? 

P.  I  like  the  old  words.  You  can  almost  guess  what 
they  mean  and  they  sound  weU. 

T.  Yes,  they  are  more  like  Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  words  of  this  poem  are  very  good.  You  notice  there 
are  but  eight  stanzas  and  a  great  deal  is  told  you.  The 
words  are  few,  but  each  one  tells  something;  there  are  no 
unnecessary  words.  The  words  are  very  good,  too,  and 
many  of  them  make  pictures,  such  as  spy'd^flangU,  and  lap. 

P.    It  is  a  very  musical  poem. 

r.    Yes,  indeed!  Let  us  read  it  together  to  bring  out  its 
music. 
P.    (Poem  is  read  by  children ,  one  child  reading  a  stanza.) 

A  Farmer's  Boy 

The  sun  went  down  beyond  yon  hills. 

Across  yon  dreary  moor. 
Weary  and  lame,  a  boy  there  came. 

Up  to  a  farmer's  door. 
**  WiU  you  teU  me  if  any  there  be 

That  will  give  me  employ 
To  plough  and  sow,  and  reap  and  mow, 

Aiid  be  a  farmer's  boy? 

*'My  father's  dead,  and  mother's  left, 

With  her  five  children  small, 
And  what  is  worst  for  mother  still, 

I'm  the  oldest  of  them  aU: 
Though  little  I  be  yet  I  fear  not  work, 

If  you  will  me  employ 
To  plough  and  sow,  and  reap  and  mow, 

Aiid  be  a  farmer's  boy. 

**  And  if  that  you  won't  me  employ. 

One  favor  I  have  to  ask, 
VfUl  you  shelter  me  tiU  break  of  day. 

From  this  cold  winter's  blast: 
At  break  of  day  I'll  trudge  away. 

Elsewhere  to  seek  employ. 
To  plough  and  sow,  and  reap  and  mow. 

And  be  a  farmer's  boy." 

The  mistress  said,  "Pray  take  the  lad. 
No  farther  let  him  sedt"; 
*'0  yes,  dear  father,"  the  daughter  cried. 

While  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks, 
"For  those  that  will  work  it's  hard  to  want. 
And  wander  for  employ 
To  plough  and  sow,  and  reap  and  mow. 
And  be  a  farmer's  boy." 

In  course  of  time  he  grew  a  man. 

The  good  old  farmer  died. 
And  left  the  boy  the  farm  he  had, 
And  his  dau^ter  for  his  bride; 
The  boy  that  was,  the  farm  now  has. 

Oft  smiles  and  thinks  with  joy, 
Of  the  lucky  day  he  came  that  way. 
And  to  be  a  farmer's  boy. 
From  "Popular  Bridah  Ballads,"  bv  R.  B.  Johnson,  Vol  n,  by 
omrtesy  of  the  publishers,  J.  B.  Lippmcott,  Philadelphia,  and  J.iM. 
Dentf&ISons,  London. 

Twelfth  Night 

Lavender's  blue,  dilly  dilly,  lavender's  green. 
When  I  am  king,  dilly  daily,  you  shall  be  queen. 


Who  told  you  so,  dilly  dilly,  who  told  you  so? 
'Twas  mine  own  heart,  dilly  dilly,  that  told  me  so. 

Call  up  your  men,  dilly  dilly,  set  them  to  work. 
Some  with  a  rake,  diUy  dilly,  some  with  a  fork. 
Some  to  make  hay,  diUy  diUy,  some  to  thresh  corn, 
Whilst  you  and  I,  dilly  dilly,  keep  ourselves  warm. 

Sometimes  called  "Lavender's  Blue."  Taken  from  "En^ish  Folk" 
Rhymes/'  by  Northall,  p.  545,  published  by  Kegan  Paul,  Trench 
Trubner  &  Co.  Also  given  in  "  Halliwell/'  and  in  "  Baby's  Opera,"  by 
Walter  Crane.  The  song  refers  to  the  choosing  of  a  king  and  queen  on 
Twelfth  Night  

Flowers  in  the  Window 

Little  flowers  that  charm  my  window, 

You  are  marvels  in  my  sight; 
For  no  matter  how  I  place  you, 

All  your  leaves  turn  towards  the  light! 

You  are  children  of  the  springtime, 

Happy  when  the  sunshine  pours; 
For  you  only  bud  and  blossom 

Vfhen  you  live  in  God's  outdoors. 

—  WaskingUm  Van  Dusen 

Aladdin 

When  I  was  a  beggarly  boy. 

And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy, 

But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp; 
When  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold, 

I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain, 
And  builded,  with  roofs  of  gold, 

My  beaut^ul  castles  in  Spain! 

Since  then  I  have  toiled  day  and  night, 

I  have  money  and  power  good  store. 
But  I'd  give  all  my  lamps  of  silver  bright 

For  the  one  that  is  mine  no  more; 
Take,  Fortune,  whatever  you  choose, 

You  gave,  and  may  snatch  again; 
I  have  nothing  'twoidd  pain  me  to  lose, 

For  I  own  no  more  castles  in  Spain! — Set. 


Fairy  Gold 

Jolly  old  moon  in  a  joUy  old  sky. 
And  the  little  old  fairies  marching  by; 
Little  old  fairies  over  the  wold. 
Marching  in  search  of  the  Fairy-Gold. 

Over  the  mountains,  over  the  streams. 
Over  the  grass  to  the  Land  of  Dreams; 
Clad  in  silver  and  dad  in  red, 
And  the  King  in  his  scarlet  riding  ahead. 

Coats  of  emerald,  coats  of  blue, 
Little  old  fairies,  two  by  two; 
Little  old  fiddles  playing  a  tune 
Over  the  moimtain,  under  the  moon. 

Little  old  King  in  his  acorn  crown. 
Riding  his  little  old  nag  so  bro¥m; 
Two  by  two  till  the  night  grows  old, 
Trolling  a  song  of  the  Fairy-Gold. 

Shut  up  the  casement!    Drowsy  and  far 

The  feet  of  the  marching  fairies  are; 

Over  the  moimtains,  over  the  streams, 

Over  the  grass  to  the  Land  of  Dreams.  t 
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Suggestions  for  Coloring 

Color  the  bakeshop  cream  or  tan  color;  door  green,  goodies  light  shade  of  cream,  pink,  etc.;  girl's  dress  blue  and 
white;  bonnet  blue;  shoes  and  sioddngs  white;  boy's  suit  tan;  hat  yellow  with  blue  ribbon;  shoes  and  stock- 
ings white;  both  diUdren,  hair  yellow,  hands  and  legs  fle^  color;  sign  green  with  white  lettering. 


Pat-a-Cake,  Pat-a-Cake 
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'Pat  -  a  -  cake,    pat  -a.-caike,  ba  -  ker's    man!" 
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**So    I    will,    mas  -  ter,    as  fast    as    I    can!" 
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*Pat    it    and    prict    it,,   and         mark    it    with    T,  •        And        put    in    the    o  -  ven  for         Tom  -  my  and  me,        for 
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Tom  -  my  and  me.  for  Tom  -  my  and  me         .And         put    in    the         o  -  ven    for        Tom-  my  and  me." 
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A  Page  for  Story  Tellers 


The  Giant  of  the  Causeway 

In  the  olden  days  there  was  a  feudal  castle  on  the  site 
where  now  stands  the  Causeway  and  Giant's  Mount,  in 
the  town  of  BrusSids. 

A  giant  lived  in  this  castle  who  is  reputed  to  have  been 
over  nine  feet  high. 

This  noble  siant  was  generally  beloved  and  esteemed, 
for  in  spite  of  his  capricious  and  brusque  character,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  exert  his  superhuman  strenffth  in  the 
defence  of  the  weak.  He  rebuked  the  powemil,  exter- 
minated brigands  and  robbers,  and  cleared  tiie  roads  of 


?rom  the  tower  of  his  castle,  which  he  had  bulk  on  high 
ground,  he  had  a  commanding  view  of  the  surroimding 
country. 

He  never  left  his  castle  except  to  inflict  pimishment  on 
the  wicked,  or  in  order  to  protect  the  weak. 

He  consecrated  all  his  leisure  to  his  dear  and  beautiful 
daughter  Helen.  She  was  his  only  child  by  his  beloved 
wife,  who  died  in  giving  her  birth. 

From  her  childhood  Helen  was  accustomed  to  a  secluded 
life  and  had  never  left  the  castle  groimds.  In  summer 
she  amused  herself  with  her  sewing  on  the  top  of  the 
tower. 

One  day,  when  her  father  was  scouring  the  country, 
she  ventured  to  take  a  little  walk  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Brook.  She  had  only  taken  a  few  steps  outside  tne  castle 
nounds  when,  on  turning  the  comer  of  a  little  path,  she 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  knight  in  armor,  of  comely 
appearance. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  saw  Helen,  he  stood  still,  spell- 
boimd  by  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  young  girl.  He 
loved  her  at  first  sight,  and  bewitched  by  her  shy,  maidenly 
demeanor,  flung  hunself  at  her  feet.  Helen,  for  her  part, 
stood  bewildered  at  these  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
adoration. 

Suddenly  her  father  appeared,  followed  by  four  prisoners 
he  had  captured.  He  was  leading  them  by  a  cord.  He 
took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  said  to  the  knight, 
who  was  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  young  maiden, 
"How  dare  you  kneel  at  my  daughter's  feet?" 

"Sire,"  replied  the  knight,  "pardon  me,  I  pray  you. 
I  love  your  daughter,  and  love  has  drawn  me  to  her  feet." 

Helen  trembled,  for  she  had  also  fallen  in  love. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  giant,  |£ 

He  questioned  the  knight  in  such  a  severe  manner  that 
the  maiden  shivered,  and  blushing  with  shame  took  her 
father's  hand,  murmuring  words  only  intelligible  to  him. 

"I  am  Harry  of  Housestone,"  replied  the  yoimg  man; 
I  was  knighted  by  Lothario." 

"That  is  sufficient;  be  quite  frank  with  me."g 

"I  see  your  gentle  daughter  for  the  first  time.  The 
sieht  of  her  fills  me  with  a  happiness  which  radiates  through 
all  my  being.  I  feel  that  without  her  life  is  not  worth 
living.  If,  sire,  I  am  fortimate  enough  to  have  won  her 
favor,  I  pray  you  to  give  me  her  hand." 

"You  are  worthy  to  be  my  son-in-law,"  replied  the 
pant  "However,  I  have  sworn  that  I  will  oijy  give  her 
m  marriage  to  one  who  shall  be  able  to  construct  a  paved 
roadway  in  a  single  night.  The  next  day  at  dawn  he  must 
be  able  to  take  her  on  horseback  down  the  Causeway 
bordered  by  coliunns  to  St.  George's  Chapel." 

After  this  speech  he  glanced  ironically  at  the  knight, 
and  taking  Helen  by  the  hand  led  her  home.  As  she  was 
about  to  cross  the  threshold  the  young  maiden  cast  a  sad 
and  tender  glance  ^at  the  Knight  of  Housestone,  who  was 
completely  disheartened  by  the  giant's  impossible  demands. 

"Let  us  consider,"  said  the  young  lover,  sudd^y  raising 
his  head,  "if  therefis  a  way  to  performlthis  task." 


By  the  time  he  had  estimated  the  length  of  the  groimd 
and  the  depth  of  the  ravine  on  which  he  had  to  construct 
a  paved  wav  in  a  single  night,  and  had  realized  the  im- 
possibility of  carting  the  necessary  stones  for  the  colonnade, 
ne  groaned  and  signed  in  dire  d^pair. 

"Night  is  falling,"  he  cried;  "Iwilltry  my  last  resource. 
I  will  go  and  see  if  the  miners  who  work  in  my  unde'  s 
copper  mines  could  do  this  work  before  dawn." 

He  at  once  started  off  to  the  Sunny  Wood;  he  summoned 
the  overseers  and  asked  them  if  they  could  build  a  paved 
roadway  from  the  Giant's  Castle  to  the  town  gates  in 
single  night. 

The  overseers  answered  him  that  it  would  take  at  least 
a  year,  employing  a  thousand  workmen  a  day,  to  execute 
such  a  work. 

Harry,  in  deep  dismay,  took  his  homeward  road,  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  by  his  misfortunes.  On  the  way  he 
saw  a  little  black-haired  man,  with  a  tall  green  hat  and  a 
white  pointed  beard,  leaningagainst  a  tree.  He  was  not 
more  than  three  feet  high.  He  looked  at  the  young  knight 
with  flaming  eyes: 

"You  look  sorrowful.  Knight  of  Housestone;  no  mortal 
power  can  help  you  in  your  distress  .  .  .  but  if  you 
uke  I  can  overcome  your  difficulties." 

"Oh,  whoever  you  may  be,  you  are  very  welcome," 
replied  the  knight,  holding  out  his  hand.  "But  who  are 
you?" 

"I  am  the  spirit  of  the  copper  mines  your  unde  is  work- 
ing. I  live  in  the  underground  caves,  and  his  excavations 
are  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  me.  If  you  will  promise 
that  the  mining  shall  cease,  that  the  galleries  and  shafts 
shall  be  filled  in,  in  order  that  I  and  my  companions  may 
live  in  peace  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  will  this  ni^t 
construct  the  road  and  colannade  demanded  by  the  giant. 
To-morrow  you  will  marry  Helen." 

"I  can  promise  no  such  thing,  for  my  imde  has  a  son 
who  is  heir  to  all  he  possesses." 

^'His  son,  who  was  a  good-for-nothing,  was  killed  this 
morning  by  a  man-at-arms  whom  he  had  had  flogged 
yesterday.    You  are  now  yoiu:  unde's  sole  heir." 

After  saying  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  his 
cousin,  Harry  placed  his  left  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
and  holding  out  the  other  to  the  dwarf,  he  said,  "I  swear 
to  do  as  you  request  immediately  after  my  unde's  death." 

"Enough!"  replied  the  dwarf; "  to-morrow  at  da¥m  repair 
to  the  spot  where  the  road  should  begin,  and  all  you  will  have 
to  do  is  to  fetch  your  bride." 

About  midnight  a  terrible  storm  arose,  the  wind  rooted 
up  the  tall  trees,  and  the  thunder  rolled. 

Hden,  aroused  by  these  alarming  sounds,  shaking  with 
fear,  got  up  and  sought  protection  in  her  father's  room. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  child,"  the  giant  said,  softly, 
"it  is  the  devil  chasing  some  wild  beast  of  the  forest" 

"  But  do  you  not  hear  the  sound  of  hammers,  the  rumbling 
of  wheelbarrows,  and  confused  noises,  as  though  a  crowd  of 
men  were  at  work?" 

"It  is  possible,"  replied  the  giant,  looking  out  of  the 
window;  "but  if  Housestone  is  attempting  to  perform  the 
task  I  set  him,  he  must  be  mad." 

As  he  shut  the  window  again  a  puff  of  wind  blew  out  the 
lamp.  At  the  same  moment  the  storm  abated,  and  all  was 
calm  and  still  as  on  other  nights. 

Hden  Iwd  not  a  moment's  rest  At  daybreak  she  ran 
up  to  the  tower.  Her  surprise  and  joy  were  boundless 
when  she  saw  a  magnificent  archway  glittering  in  front  of 
the  castle,  and  beyond  it  stretched  a  ^endid  road,  at  the 
end  of  wUch  she  saw  Harry  of  Housestone  mounted  on  a 
black  horse,  followed  by  a  beautiful  white  ambling  nag, 
led  by  two  pages.  ^.^., 

On  hearing  her  joyous  cries  her  father  appeared.     AB 
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the  giant  had  demanded  was  done.  The  Knight  of  House- 
stone  was  married  to  Helen  the  same  day,  and  on  his 
uncle's  death  he  faithfully  fulfilled  his  promise  to  the  dwarf 
of  the  imderworld.  He  ordered  the  shafts  and  gaUeries 
to  be  filled  up  in  the  copper  mines,  and  to  this  day  no  one 
has  been  able  to  discover  where  they  are. 

— From  Christmas  Tales  of  Flanders 


The  Hunchback  of  the  Willow 
Brake 

(A  Fairy  Story  translated  from  the  Gaelic  by  the  Rev.  James  McDougall) 

LITTLE  Hunchback  was  but  a  poor  melancholy 
creature,  an  object  of  pity  to  the  compassionate, 
and  a  laughing-stock  to  the  thoughtless  and  foolish. 
He  was  deformed  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  with 
his  weak  knees  that  bent  imder  him,  and  a  large  himip 
between  his  shoulders.  When  he  went  out-of-doors  a  crowd 
of  naughty  children  followed,  laughing  at  him  and  mocking 
him.  Their  cruelty  made  him  so  shy  that  he  avoided  them 
and  spent  all  his  days  alone  in  the  WiUow  Brake,  a  short 
distance  from  his  mother's  house.  For  this  reason  the 
neighbors  nicknamed  him  the  Himchback  of  the  Willow 
Brake. 

One  evening,  after  the  children  of  the  town  had  been  more 
cruel  than  usual,  he  fled  with  a  sore  heart  and  weeping  eyes 
to  the  Willow  Brake  for  shelter.  He  had  not  gone  far  into 
the  wood  when  he  was  met  by  the  very  prettiest  little 
creature  he  had  ever  seen.  About  her  shoulders  was  a 
green  mantle,  boxmd  with  a  golden  girdle  about  her  waist, 
and  on  her  head  was  a  green  cap,  with  a  tuft  of  silver 
feathers  waving  from  its  crown. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  said  the  fairy. 

"I  am  going  to  spend  the  evening  in  the  Willow  Brake," 
replied  Himchback. 

"Have  you  no  one  to  play  with?"  asked  she. 

"No;  none  of  the  children  will  play  with  me  because  I 
am  so  \mlike  them,"  said  Himchback. 

"What  is  your  name?"  said  she  then;  and  when  he  told 
her  she  exclaimed: 

"Himchback!  We  have. long  expected  to  meet  you.  I 
,  am  Play  of  Sunbeam  and  my  joy  is  making  the  world  merry. 
Come  with  me  and  spend  the  night  with  us.  In  the  morning 
you  will  have  neither  disability  nor  defect." 

Himchback  went  cheerfully  with  her,  until  they  arrived 
at  the  back  of  the  Big  Fairy  Knoll.  "  Shut  your  eyes  and 
give  me  your  hand,"  said  the  fairy.  He  obeyed,  and 
presently  they  were  in  the  very  grandest  mansion  he  had 
ever  dreamed  of.  She  dragged  Wm  through  the  midst  of 
the  company,  singing  merrily: 

Silence,  all  ye! 

Sunbeam's  back  hither. 
Hunchback  and  she 

Have  come  together. 

"Success  and  happiness  attend  Play  of  Suabeam,"  said 
a  beautiful  maiden,  .vfho  was  more  finely  dressed  than  the 
rest  ai^d  who  wore  on  her  ^ead  a  gplden  crown  full  of  jewels. 
"What  does  she  desire  us  to  do  for  poor  Hunchback?" 

For  pain,  give  him  health  and  grace, 
:  And,  a  good  man's  wish,  a  thriving  trade. 

And  Play  of  Sunbeam  Will  be  merry  and  glad. 

I  .    '     ■ 

^hen  away  she  danced  and  never  another  look  cast  on 
Himchback. 

"WhenisPlay  of  Sunbeam  otherwise?"  said  the  Queen. 
"  Let  it  be  according  to  her  wish." 

Thereupon  the  fairies  seized  Hunchback,  and  just  as  he 
really  thought  he  was  going  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  among 
them,  they  let  him  go.  And,  would  you  believe  it,  he  was 
as  straight  and  active  as  heart  could  desire! 


Then  he  heard  the  sweetest  music  he  had  ever  listened  to, 
and  he  was  so  full  of  joy  that  he  began  to  dance  with  the 
little  people,  and  never  stopped  until  he  fell  with  fatigue. 
A  gentle  sleep  fell  upon  him  and  he  seemed  to  be  carried 
away  through  the  air,  the  soft,  sad  music  receding,  growing 
ever  more  and  more  distant. 

When  at  length  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  lying  in  the 
Willow  Brake.  He  arose  and  went  home,  but  even  his 
own  mother  hardly  knew  him,  so  great  was  the  change 
that  had  come  over  him.  But  she  rejoiced  greatly,  for 
her  son  was  strong  and  well,  and  had  a  skillful  hand  for 
every  trade. 

The  Indian  Boy  and  the  Magic 
Bears 

From  Hart's  *' Source  Reader  in  American  History"  used  by  per- 
mission of  the  Macmillan  Company,  PubUshers 

(Rewritten  and  shortened  to  suit  primary  children) 

Alice  E.  Allen 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  a  little  Indian  boy  started  out  on 
a  long  journey.  If  he  was  small,  he  was  a  good 
huQter.  He  carried  with  him  his  trsty  bow  and 
four  sharp  arrows. 

When  his  sister  foimd  that  he  was  going  on  the  journey, 
she  made  him  two  gifts.  The  first  was  a  stone  ornament 
she  wore  in  her  black,  black  hair.  The  other  was  a  large 
handful  of  delicious  ripe  blueberries. 

The  boy-huater  took  the  stone  and  the  blueberries  and 
set  forth.  All  day  long  he  walked  on  the  great  plain,  or 
prairie.  When  night  came,  he  lay  down  and  slept  under  the 
stars. 

One  day,  as  he  was  going  slowly  along,  lie  heard  a  strange 
soimd  behind  him.  It  was  like  many  footsteps.  Looking 
back,  he  saw  a  company  of  bears  following  him,  hurrying 
as  fast  as  they  coidd  to  overtake  him. 

*'The  bears  have  foimd  my  tracks  and  are  after  me," 
he  cried.    "What  shall  I  do?" 

The  boy  looked  this  way  and  that  way.  On  all  sides,  as 
far  as  he  could  see,  stretched  the  great  prairie.  There  was 
no  friendly  tree  or  rock  anywhere  in  sight.  Nothing  grew 
on  the  prairie  but  short,  thick  grass. 

"If  the  bears  catch  you,  they  will  kill  you,"  a  voice 
inside  the  boy  seemed  to  say.  "Now  you  must  use  your 
arrows!" 

The  boy  took  one  of  the  four  arrows  from  his  quiver. 
He  fixed  it  in  his  bow-string.  He  lifted,  aimed,  and  as  he 
fired,  he  said,  "When  you  come  down,  there  shall  spring 
up  brush  all  about  you.    There  I  shall  hide  from  the  bears.  *  ^ 

Away,  away,  sped  the  arrow  through  the  air.  It  struck 
the  groimd.  At  once,  all  about  the  hole  it  made  in  the 
earth,  sprang  up  a  thick  growth  of  brush.  The  little  boy 
ran  to  the  hole.  He  crawled  into  it.  Some  way,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  edge  of  the  brush.  Here  he  found  a  tree 
which  had  just  spnmg  up.    By  this  h^  hid. 

But  the  bears  found  his  footprints  and  followed  him. 
The  boy  crawled  back  into  the  ground  and  went  as  far  as 
he  could.  But  just  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  surface  and 
started  to  run,  the  bears  spied  him  and  came  pellmell  after 
him. 

So  the  boy  took  the  second  arrow  from  his  quiver. 
He  fixed  it  to  his  bow-string,  aimed,  fired. 

"When  you  come  down,"  he  said,  "brush  shall  spring  up. 
There  shall  I  hide.'^ 

Just  as  before,  where  the  arrow  struck  the  ground,  up 
came  a  dense  growth  of  brush.  And  just  as  before,  the 
boy  crawled  into  the  groimd  and  made  his  way  to  a  tree 
which  he  foimd  wailing  to  shelter  him. 

The  bears  were  growing  impatient.  They  tracked  the 
boy  to  the  brush.  They  pawed  it  and  stamped  it  and  found 
the  arrow  hole.    Going  after  the  boy,  they  soon  saw  the 
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tree,  with  him  inside  it.  But  just  as  before,  he  dived  into 
the  ground,  ran  as  far  as  he  could,  and  came  up,  running 
like  mad  across  the  prairie. 

But  he  soon  tired.  And  the  bears  gained  swiftly  upon 
him. 

So  the  boy  took  the  third  arrow  from  his  quiver.  Just  as 
before,  when  he  shot  it,  he  said,  "Where  you  come  down, 
a  copse  shall  spring  up.    There  shall  I  hide." 

Everything  happens!  just  as  before.  This  time  the  ciase 
was  a  long  one.  The  boy  hated  to  lose  his  last  arrow. 
But  when  he  saw  how  rapidly  the  bears  were  gaining  on 
him,  he  had  to  take  it  from  his  quiver. 

And  as  he  shot  it,  he  said,  "  Where  you  come  down,  there 
shall  appear  a  marsh  filled  with  cat-tails.  From  the  middle 
of  this,  there  shall  be  a  trail.  By  this  trail,  I  shall  escape." 
"Ping!"  went  the  arrow  into  the  air.  It  struck  the 
groxmd.  There,  all  in  a  twinkling,  was  a  marsh  filled  with 
great  cat-tails. 

The  boy's  eager  feet  at  once  found  the  strip  of  firm  dry 
ground  which  was  the  trail.  But  the  bears  struggled  help- 
lessly about  in  the  mud  and  cat-tails  before  they  found  it. 
When  they  did,  though,  they  were  so  angry,  they  called  to 
the  boy: 

"We  are  now  close  upon  you.  Soon  we  must  catch  you 
and  eat  you." 

Poor  little  boy-hunter !  He  could  hear  Ihem  fairly  smack 
their  hvmgry  Ups  at  the  thought  of  so  tasty  a  morsel  of  food 
as  himseU.  He  had  no  more  arrows.  Closer  and  closer 
they  came.    What  could  he  do? 

Then,  all  in  a  flash,  he  remembered  the  stone  ornament 
his  little  sister  had  given  him. 

He  took  it  from  his  pouch,  put  it  into  a  strip  of  buckskin, 
slung  it  several  times  around  his  head,  then  threw  it  forward, 
crying: 

"As  I  sling  this  stone,  a  long  high  rock  shall  appear. 
Upon  this  shaU  I  find  refuge." 

Away  flew  the  stone,  bounding  over  the  ground.  As  it 
came  to  rest,  it  was  suddenly  dhanged  into  a  steep  high 
cliff  with  a  flat,  broad  top.  Here  lay  many  loose  stones, 
small  and  large  and  middle-sized. 

The  little  boy  hurried  to  the  cliff,  climbed  to  the  top, 
and  lying  down,  over  its  edge  he  watched  the  bears. 

Round  and  roimd  the  base  of  the  rock,  ran  the  angry 
bears,  hxmting  for  the  little  boy.  Quickly,  he  b^an  drop- 
ping over  the  cliff  the  loose  stones.  Many  of  the  bears  he 
killed.  Others  were  hurt.  Those  that  were  not,  stopped 
in  great  surprise  to  look  at  their  dead  or  wounded  friends. 
The  little  boy  scurried  down  the  other  side  of  the  cliff  and 
ran  away  in  a  new  direction. 

After  awhile,  the  bears  who  were  imhurt,  remembered 
the  little  boy.  Perhaps  it  was  he  who  had  been  on  the 
cUff,  hurling  the  sharp  and  cruel  stones  at  them.  They 
nosed  about  until  they  found  his  footprints  on  the  far  side 
of  the  great  rock.  And  there,  not  far  away,  was  the  boy 
hmiself,  running  like  mad. 

Now  the  bears  were  angrier  than  ever.  And  besides, 
they  were  getting  very  hungry.  So  off  they  went  in  hot 
pursuit. 

'  When  the  boy  heard  them  coming,  nearer  and  nearer, 
he  knew  at  once  that  he  must  try  the  last  thing  he  had  to 
save  his  life.  He  took  a  handful  of  blueberries  from  his 
pouch.  He  threw  them,  scattering  them  far  and  wide,  and 
crying: 

"Wiere  you  fall,  there  shall  be  blueberries  growing 
everywhere.    These  shall  save  me!" 

And  when  the  blueberries  fell  to  earth,  at  once  on  all  sides 
there  sprang  up  bushes  laden  with  great  sweet  ripe  blue- 
berries. 

When  the  bears  came  up  and  saw  and  smelled  the  delicious 
fruit  on  all  sides  of  them  ,they  were  so  wild  to  eat  them,  they 
forgot  all  about  the  boy.  Tliey  ate  and  ate  till  they  could 
eat  no  more.  When  they  were  as  full  as  they  could  hold, 
they  remembered  that  long,  long  ago  tiiey  had  set  out  to 
catch  a  little  boy. 


At  first  they  were  much  upset.  Then  one  wise  old  bear, 
munching  blueberries,  said,  "Brothers,  let  us  give  up  tihe 
chase.  The  boy  is  only  a  wiU  o'  the  wisp.  Let  us  stop  and 
live  here.  For  here  is  plenty  of  delicious  food  to  be  had 
without  digging  for  it." 

'  To  this  wise  plan  all  the  bears  agreed.    So  here,  among 
the  blueberries,  they  made  their  home. 

It  was  just  as  well,  for,  long  ago,  the  little  Indian  lad  had 
made  his  way  to  safety. 

(A  marginal  note,  printed  with  the  story,  as  given  in  Hart's  "Source 
Rdider  in  American  History,''  reads  as  follows:  ''This  is  a  story  told 
by  Indians  of  our  own  times;  but  it  is  exactly  such  stories  as  were  told 
around  the  campfires  of  the  Indians  whom  our  forefathers  visited.") 


Philosophical  Freddie 

PHIL-O-SOPH-I-CAL!     My,   what   a   long    wordi 
Well,  it  means  not  to  make  a  fuss  about  what 
can't  be  helped,  and  to  make  the  best  of  every- 
thing.   Mother  or  Teacher  will  tell  you  how   to 
pronounce  it. 

Freddie  Snow  lived  with  his  mother  and  grandmother  in  a 
small  apartment  in  a  busy  little  city.  Freddie's  father 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  great  war.  When  he  came  home, 
he  was  offered  a  good  position  [in  a  city  some  distance  away. 
Mr.  Snow  did  not  like  to  leave  his  little  family,  but  he 
felt  that  he  ought  to  accept  the  position,  as  the  salary  was 
good.  Grandmother  Snow  was  old,  and  not  very  strong, 
so  it  did  not  seem  best  for  the  family  to  move  until  warmer 
weather. 

Freddie  was  only  eight,  but  he  was  a  strong,  healthy^ 
happy  little  boy,  who  had  learned  obedience,  politeness  and 
helpfulness  from  his  good  parents.  Mrs.  Snow  said,"  Fred- 
die had  been  so  manly  and  thoughtful  while  his  father  was 
away,  that  she  was  proud  of  him."  He  wasn't  a  httle 
angel,  you  know.  He  sometimes  forgot  to  wipe  his  shoes 
when  he  came  in,  and  he  did  love  to  whistle.  But  all  the 
neighbors  liked  him. 

Very  near  Freddie's  home  was  a  nice  little  bakery  where 
Mrs.  Snow  bought  bread,  cake,  and  cookies  when  she 
needed  them.  It  was  Freddie's  duty  to  go  out  and  buy 
them.  He  did  like  to  go  to  the  bakery,  it  was  so  clean, 
and  smelled  so  of  nice  spicy  things,  and  the  girl  who  waited 
On  him  was  so  pleasant  and  bright.  Quite  often  Freddie 
did  errands  for  her.  He  ran  across  the  street  and  mailed 
letters  or  bought  her  a  newspaper.  He  did  it  as  willingly 
as  for  his  mother.  He  woidd  not  take  money  for  doing 
little  friendly  acts,  but  his  mother  aUowed  him  to  accept 
the  cake  or  cookie,  which  "Miss  Bakery-Lady,"  as  he 
called  her,  always  offered  him. 

One  day,  when  he  had  done  several  errands  for  her^ 
Miss  Bakery-Lady  gave  him  a  big  sugar  cookie  and  a  lovely 
cream  puff.  Round  the  comer  ran  Freddie,  carefully 
guarding  the  paper  bag  which  held  his  treasmres.  Up  the 
stairs  his  feet  flew,  and  he  burst  into  the  sitting-room, 
cr3nng,  "Oh,  Mother,  see  what  Miss  Bakery-Lady  gave 
me!  Some  of  it  is  for  you  and  some  for  Grandma,  if  she 
wiU  eat  it." 

His  mother  entered  heartily  into  his  joy  and  ate  part  of 
the  cookie.  Grandma  didn't  care  for  any,  but  she  was 
pleased  that  Freddie  remembered  her.  After  some  thought 
on  the  matter,  Freddie  decided  to  keep  his  cream  puff  for 
supper.  Mrs.  Snow  had,  outside  a  small  window  where  the 
sun  never  shone,  a  shelf  on  which  she  put  things  to  keep  cool. 
Here  Freddie  put  his  cream  puff,  first  carefully  wrapping  it 
in  a  clean  paper  napkin  and  putting  it  on  a  small  plate. 

This  happened  early  Saturday  afternoon.  At  half -past 
four,  which  was  his  regular  time  for  coming  in  from  play„ 
Freddie  came  ia,  washed  his  face  and  hands,  brushed  lids 
hair,  and  set  the  table  for  supper.  Just  before  supper  was 
ready,  Mrs.  Snow  sent  Freddie  to  get  his  cream  puff.  Ctf^ 
(ConHnued  on  page  5Bt) 
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The  Story  Stand'Ups 

RutTi  Ash 

Mother  Goose 

There  are  no  Mother  Goose  rhymes  more  popular  with 
the  children  than  these  two  given  here,  and  none  that  they 
will  be  more  interested  in  illustrating.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  use  the  patterns  for  either  paper  or  wooden  toys,  the 
^B^es  lend  themselves  well  for  use  in  a  decorative  border, 
using  also  patterns  given  in  previous  months  of  Primary 
Education. 

Directions  for  Maldng 

Col<»ed  construction  paper  can  be  used  or  the  figures  may 
be  made  from  white  paper  and  painted  or  colored  with 
crayolas.  Fold  the  paper  and  place  the  pattern  on  with 
^e  dotted  line  along  the  fold  of  the  paper. 


Baa,  Baa,  Blaclc  Shoep 

The  little  bov  b  tan,  his  suit  a  liffht  brown  and  cap  a  dull 
green.  The  sheep  b  brownish  Uack.  Paste  the  bodies 
together  about  halfway  down,  bend  the  laps  on  the^feet 
inward,  and  lap  on  top  of  each  other  and  mount  on  card- 
board.   Paste  on  the  boy's  clothes  and  hat 

Seo  SaWf  Margory  >aw 

The  children's  bodies  are  tan,  the  bo/s  clothes  brown, 
the  girl's  dress  green  and  her  hair  yellow. 

Paste  the  bodies  together  halfway  down,  bend  in  laps  on 
dotted  Une  and  paste  one  child  on  either  end  of  a  wooden 
slat  or  heavy  cardboard  about  an  inch  wide  and^twelve 
inches  long,  and  fasten  in  the  middle  to  any  sort  of  a  sub- 
stantial saw-horse  you  may  have.  A  peas  stick  run  through 
the  center  of  the  slat  and  stuck  into  a  large-sized  spool 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  one. 
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Supplementary  Reading 


An  Eskimo  Folk  Tale 

Elizabeth  Chabot  Forrest 

(Book  riffhti  reserved) 

Note  This  little  tale  is  translated  from  the  Eskimo.  It  was  told 
me  by  a  Point  Barrow  native.  I  have  tried  to  retain  the  simple 
language  used  by  the  natives  in  telling  it  to  their  children. 

THE  MIGHTY  MOUSE 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  little  mouse  who  thought 
himself  very  mighty.  All  summer  long  he  worked  as  fast 
as  he  could,  gathering  grass  roots  to  store  in  his  little 
cellar  for  food  during  the  long  winter. 

One  warm  summer  day  he  grew  very  hot  at  his  work 
and  thought  how  nice  a  cool  swim  in  a  lake  woidd  feel. 
So  he  scampered  away  across  the  mossy  tundra  imtil  he 
came  to  a  lake.  It  looked  like  a  very  large  lake.  He  was 
not  frightened  by  its  size,  but  started  right  in  to  swim 
across  it.  He  swam  and  swam  imtil  he  was  chilled  through. 
Little  water  insects  crawled  up  on  his  back  and  tail  xmtil 
there  were  so  many  that  he  sank  with  their  weight.  But 
he  shook  them  off  and  swam  on. 

At  last  he  had  crossed  it.  He  crept  out  on  the  shore 
feeling  very  proud  of  himself,  and  looked  back  to  see  how 
wide  a  lake  he  had  crossed.  Then  he  saw  that  the  lake 
was  only  a  man's  footprint  in  the  mud,  filled  with  water  and 
with  little  black  flies  floating  on  the  surface.  The  mouse 
looked  very  foolish  and  said  to  himself,  "Now  I  see  that  I 
am  not  very  mighty  after  all,  to  spend  all  day  swimming 
across  a  man's  footprint  filled  with  water.  But  if  I  can 
find  a  pole  which  holds  up  the  heavens  and  cut  it  down  I 
shall  be  very  mighty  indeed." 

So  away  he  ran  across  the  wet  moss,  aroimd  the  ponds 
where  eider  ducks  sat  on  their  ^gs,  looking  for  the  pole 
which  held  the  heavens  from  falling.  By  and  by  he  foimd 
a  pole  so  tall  that  he  could  not  see  its  top.  "This  must  be 
the  pole  I  am  looking  for,"  he  thought,  and  started  gnawing. 
When  he  had  gnaw^  halfway  through  he  thought,  "When 
I  have  finished  and  the  heavens  fall,  what  will  become  of 
me?"  So  he  quickly  scratched  a  hole  close  by  that  he 
might  nm  into  it  and  be  safe  when  the  heavens  began  to  fall. 
After  he  had  finished  the  hole  he  gnawed  and  gnawed  until 
the  pole  was  almost  cut  through  and  it  began  to  tremble 
and  sway.  He  ran  into  his  hole  and  listened  to  hear  the 
heavens  falling.  Down  came  something  heavy,  shaking 
the  groimd. 

By  and  by  the  little  mouse  grew  curious  to  see  the  heavens 
fallen  so  he  peeped  cautiously  out.  The  sun  was  still  shining 
and  the  sky  looked  the  same  as  ever.  He  crawled  out  to  see 
what  had  fallen.  A  long  giass  stem  lay  on  the  groimd 
before  his  hole!  It  was:  that  he  had  been  gnawing  on! 
The  mouse  was  more  ashamed  than  before  and  said  to 
himself,  "  Now  I  see  that  I  am  not  a  mighty  mouse  after  all, 
to  gnaw  a  grass  stem  in  two,  thinking  it  was  the  pole  that 
held  up  the  heavens.  But  if  I  could  take  a  big  mountain 
and  carry  it  home  on  my  back  I  would  surely  be  a  very 
mighty  mouse."  And  off  he  started  to  look  for  a  place 
where  there  were  moimtains. 

Before  long  he  came  to  a  place  where  he  thought  there 
were  mountains  high  enough.  "Now  how  can  I  get  a 
mountain  loose  from  its  base  so  that  I  can  carry  it  home?" 
he  asked  himself.  He  thought  about  it  for  a  little  while. 
Then  he  began  to  nm  and  jump  upon  it  with  all  four  feet  at 
once  and  so  shake  it  loose.  He  ran  away,  turned  and  ran 
back  and  jiunped  upon  the  mountain  again  and  again. 
He  did  this  many  times.  In  a  little  while  the  moimtain  was 
broken  loose  from  its  base.  After  trying  again  and  again 
he  finally  got  the  mountain  upon  his  back  and  started  slowly 
toward  home.    It  was  so  heavy  that  his  feet  sank  deep  into 


the  soft  moss  and  his  back  ached,  but  at  last  he  reached  his 
hole  and  set  the  moimtain  down  beside  it.  Then  he  saw 
that  what  he  thought  was  a  mountain  was  only  a  large  leaf 
from  a  groimd  willow. 

"I  see  now  that  I  am  not  a  mighty  mouse  because  I  have 
taken  a  leaf  from  a  willow  for  a  mountain,"  said  the  mouse. 
"I  shall  never  try  to  be  mighty  again.  I  shall  j]ust  be  a 
little  mouse,  gnawing  grass  roots  for  the  coming  winter." 


The  Lame  Duck 

A  Russian  Legend 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  man  and  his  wife, 
and  they  had  no  children.  The  old  man  used  to  sew 
bast-shoes  with  an  awl,  and  his  wife  used  to  spin  flax. 
One  day  they  decided  to  go  into  the  forest  to  gather  mush- 
rooms, so  they  took  their  baskets  and  went  off. 

And  they  walked  and  walked  all  over  the  forest,  and 
gathered  a  lot  of  mushrooms. 

Suddenly  the  old  man  saw  a  nest  in  a  bush,  and  a  duck 
sitting  in  the  nest,  and  he  said  to  his  wife:  "Look  here,  my 
dear,  what  a  lovely  duck!" 

"We'll  take  it  home  with  us,"  she  said.  So  they  picked 
it  up  carefully  and  brought  it  home,  and  there  they  made 
it  a  nest,  which  they  lined  with  feathers,  and  set  the  duck 
in  the  nest. 

The  next  day  the  old  man  and  his  wife  again  went  off  to 
gather  mushrooms.  They  walked  and  walked,  and  gath- 
ered a  lot  of  mushrooms,  and  brought  them  home.  And 
when  they  got  home,  lo  and  behold  I  the  cottage  was  all 
tidy,  the  platters  clean  and  ranged  on  the  shelf,  and  the 
towel  hung  on  the  hook. 

The  old  woman  said:  "Somebody's  been  here!" 

And  her  husband  said:  "Somebody's  been  tidying  up!" 

Then  they  went  to  their  neighbor  and  said:  "EUve  you 
seen  anyone  going  to  our  house,  neighbor?"  And  their 
neighbor  said:  "I've  been  sitting  here  on  the  steps  having 
a  nap,  and  I  haven't  seen  anyone." 

The  nest  day  they  went  off  again  to  gather  mushrooms. 
And  they  had  gathered  a  lot,  and  came  home,  when  lo  and 
behold!  the  table  was  laid,  and  on  it  was  standing  a  pot 
full  of  hot  soup,  and  by  it  a  beautifully  baked  loaf  of  bread. 
And  the  old  woman  said:  "Somebody's  been  here!" 
And  her  husband  said:  "Somebody's  been  cooking  here!" 

So  they  went  out  into  the  street  and  said  to  their  neighbor: 
"Neighbor,  have  you  seen  anyone  go  into  our  cottage?*^ 
And  fiieir  neighbor  said:  "I  saw  a  girl,  who  was  carrying 
water  buckets  into  your  cottage,  from  that  well  over  there. 
She  was  such  a  pretty  girl,  but  a  little  bit  lame." 

Next  morning  the  old  man  and  his  wife  made  as  if  they 
were  again  going  off  into  the  forest  to  gather  mushrooms^ 
but  instead  of  going  away,  they  hid  in  a  comer  and  watched 
to  see  if  anyone  came  into  their  cottage. 

Suddenly  they  saw  a  pretty  girl  come  out  of  the  cottage, 
carrying  a  yoke  with  two  buckets,  and  go  off  to  the  well. 
Then  the  old  man  and  his  wife  ran  quickly  into  the  cottage., 
and  found  the  nest  ii^  its  place,  but  no  duck  in  it,  only  its 
feathers  lying  in  the  nest.  So  they  took  the  nest  and  with 
it  the  feathers,  and  flung  it  into  the  oven,  where  it  was  all 
burnt  up. 

Presently  the  girl  came  back  to  the  cottage  with  the 
water,  and  when  she  saw  the  old  man  and  his  wife  she 
grew  frightened  and  ran  to  the  nest,  but  both  nest  and 
feathers  were  gone.  Then  she  sat  down  ani  cried  bitterly. 
And  the  old  man  and  his  wife  began  to  kiss  her  and  com- 
fort her,  and  said:  "Don't  cry,  litUe  girl,  don't  cry!  You 
must  be  Kke  our  daughter,  and  we  wfll  loveyou  smA  take 
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care  of  you  like  our  own  little  girl!  '*  But  the  little  girl  said: 
"  I  would  have  stopped  with  you  and  been  like  your  daugh- 
ter, but  yOu  have  burnt  my  feathers  and  taken  away  my 
wings,  and  now  I  don't  want  to  stop  with  you!  Make  me 
a  distaff  and  a  spiadle  and  I  shall  go  away  from  you." 

And  the  old  man  made  her  a  distaff  and  a  spindle,  and 
she  went  out  of  doors  and  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  began 
to  spin  her  flax. 

Suddenly  a  lot  of  ducks  came  flving  by,  and  they  saw 
the  little  girl  and  began  to  sing:  "Thai^s  where  our  little 
girl  is,  thai^s  where  our  pretty  girl  is,  in  a  courtyard  all 
swept  dean,  on  a  bench  all  nicely  hewn,  she's  spinning 
the  thread  from  a  distaff,  and  winding  it  on  a  spindle. 
We  will  each  throw  her  down  a  feather,  and  let  her  fly 
away  with  us!" 


And  the  girl  answered  them:  "No,  I  will  not  fly  away 
with  you;  when  I  was  in  the  pool  and  broke  my  leg,  you 
all  left  me  there  and  flew  away."  And  the  ducks  threw 
her  each  a  feather  and  flew  away. 

Then  another  lot  of  ducks  camfs  flying  by,  and  began  to 
sing:  "  Thai^s  where  our  little  girl  is,  thai^s  where  our  pretty 
girl  is,  in  a  courtyard  all  swept  dean,  on  a  bench  all  nicely 
hewn,  spinning  thread  from  a  distaff  and  winding  it  on  a 
spindle.  We  will  each  throw  her  a  feather,  and  let  her 
fly  away  with  usl"  And  they  threw  her  down  each  a 
feather. 

Then  the  girl  gathered  up  the  feathers,  dressed  herself 
in  them,  and  became  a  duck,  and  fluttered  up  and  flew 
away  after  the  otherfe. 

And  the  old  man  and  his  wife  were  again  left  all  alone. 


The  Key  Flower 

A  FOLK  TALE 
Ida  Roger 

((For  use  in  Grade  IV) 

Section  I 

It  was  a  warm  still  day.  A  little  shepherd  boy  lay  abne 
on  a  mountain  top.  He  was  not  lonesome.  He  was 
accustomed  to  the  stillness  and  the  company  of  the  trees, 
of  the  sky,  and  his  own  thoughts.  TTie  warm  drowsy 
stillness  and  the  hiun  of  the  bees  were  fast  lulling  him  to 
slumber.  Suddenly  he  started!  He  could  scarcely  believe 
his  ^es.    Before  him  shone  a  wonderfuUy  blue  flower. 

Section  II 

He  had  heard  the  shepherds  tell  about  such  a  one.  He 
would  pick  it  and  see!  He  plucked  the  strange  blossom. 
Tlie  earth  opened!  They  had  told  him  that  this  woidd 
sxirely  happen. 

Section  III 

He  slowly  wandered  inside.  Gradually  his  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  darkness.  He  saw  a  huge  chest  in  the 
comer.  He  set  the  flower  down  and  raised  the  lid  of  the 
box.    He  found  it  filled  with  copper  coins. 


Section  IV 

He  loaded  his  pockets  with  the  treasure.  Then  he  started 
to  leave  the  cave.  He  was  anxious  to  hurry  home.  He 
wanted  to  show  his  mother  his  wonderful  luck.  As  he 
neared  the  opening  a  voice  called,  ^'Choose  the  best!" 
He  paused.  "Is  there  something  better  than  this?"  he 
asked  himself.    Then  he  retraced  his  steps. 

Section  V 

He  walked  farther  in.  He  discovered  a  second  chest. 
This  was  filled  with  silver  coin.  He  emptied  his  pockets. 
Then  he  refilled  them  with  the  silver  treasure.  He  loaded 
his  bopts.  He  carried  still  more  in  his  kerchief.  Then  he 
walked  toward  the  entrance.  When  nearly  there  the  voice 
called  again,    "Choose  the  best!    Choose  the  best!" 

Section  VI 

Once  more  the  child  paused.  He  suddenly  returned  and 
hunted  again.  He  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  best  and  go. 
At  last  he  found  a  third  chest.  He  opened  this.  It  was 
filled  with^shining  gold  pieces! 

Section  VII 

Onqe  more  he  emptied  back  his  old  treasure.    Then  he 
began  to  load  his  clothes  with  as  much  golden  coin  as  he 
{Continued  an  page  5$4) 
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Ideas  to  Try 


Second  Grade  Number  Work 

Beatrice  C.  Fair 

The  addition  and  subtraction  tables  learned  in  the 
Second  Grade  are  the  foundation  for  all  arithmetic  to  be 
learned  by  the  pupil  as  he  progresses  through  the  grades, 
and  it  is  of  exceedingly  great  value  to  him  to. have  the 
combinations  so  clearly  in  mind  that  the  sight  of  the 
combination  and  the  answer  to  it  are  apparently  simultane- 
ous. This  result  can  only  be  obtained  throu^  drill,  and 
drill,  in  order  to  be  most  effective,  must  possess  the  ''play" 
dement 

Below  are  some  games,  the  niunber  problems  of  which 
are  steps  in  the  action  of  the  game.  These  games  tend  to 
give  the  drill  new  and  attractive  forms;  demand  acciuacy 
in  dealing  with  the  number  facts,  and  stimulate  a  reasonable 
rapidity  in  calculation. 

Baseball 

The  dass  is  divided  into  two  teams,  each  team,  if  so 
dedred,  taking  the  name  of  some  league.  The  ''pitcher" 
takes  his  plaoB,  and  the  "batter"  and  "catcher"  being 
ready,  throws  his  fust  "ball,"  a  flash  card  bearing  a  niunber 
combination.  If  the  "batter"  does  not  give  the  correct 
answer  &:st,  it  counts  as  a  strike  against  him.  After  three 
strikes  the  latter  b  out  and  another  b  up  to  bat.  If  the 
batter,  on  the  other  hand,  "bats"  (gives  the  correct  answer 
to  the  card  flashed  before  the  catcher  has  an  opportunity 
to  do  so)  three  "balls"  in  succession,  it  counts  as  a  home 
run,  and  scores  one  score  for  hb  side.  When  three  men  are 
out,  the  other  team  b  up  to  bat. 

The  Brownies 

A  number  of  brownies,  each  having  several  flash  cards 
bearing  number  combinations,  are  supposed  to  be  scattered 
throu^  the  woods;  the  children  stand  in  different  parts 
of  the  room.  Other  children  then  attempt  to  go  thiough 
the  woods,  but  are  stopped  by  the  brownies  and  made  to 
answer  all  the  different  niunber  combinations.  If  thcry 
answer  all  the  combinations  correctly,  they  may  go  on  their 
way,  but  if  one  of  them  fails  to  answer  correctly  he  b  taken 
m  the  house  of  the  brownies  and  made  to  study  the  card 
until  the  correct  answer  b  given,  when  he  goes  on  hb  way. 

Marching  to  Jerusalem 

A  combination  card  b  placed  on  the  desk  of  every  child 
but  one.  Hie  children  then  march  around  the  room  until 
the  teadier  claps,  when  they  scramble  for  a  seat,  one  child 
being  left  without  a  card.  Thb  child  then  goes  down  the 
ables  and  hears  in  turn  the  answers  of  combinations  on  the 
cards.  Cards  should  be  left  until  the  child  passing  around 
reaches  each  dedL.    He  takes  the  seat  of  the  one  he  corrects. 

Race 

Two  children  are  chosen  and  sit  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  then  holds  up  a  flash  card  bearing  a 
number  combination,  and  the  duld  giving  the  correct 
answer  flret  recdves  Uie  card.  When  the  pile  b  exhausted 
each  child  counts  the  cards  he  holds  to  ascertain  who  b  the 
winner. 

Guess  Again 

A  number  of  flash  cards  bearing  number  combinations 
are  arranged  along  the  ledge  of  the  blackboard.  One  child 
faces  the  back  of  the  room.  Another  child  goies  to  the 
board,  points  to  a  card,  and  returns  to  hb  seat.  The  child 
facing  the  back  then  faces  the  front  and  asks,  "Was  it 
4+3 8» 7?"    The  children  in  their  seats  answer,  "No,  it 


was  not  4+3 » 7."  and  they  continue  in  that  manner  down 
the  line,  until  the  right  number  b  chosen,  when  another 
child  becomes  "It"  and  another  combination  b  selected. 

Fireman 

A  flight  of  stairs  and  a  tall  pole  are  drawn  on  the  board 
by  the  teacher.  Number  combinations  are  placed  on  each 
stq)  of  the  flight  of  stairs  and  beside  the  pole.  A  child  is 
then  chosen  to  be  fireman,  and  slowly  climbs  the  stairs  to 
bed,  by  giving  the  combinations  on  each  step.  After  a 
second,  a  gong  b  supposed  to  be  rung,  upon  which  he  slides 
down  the  pole,  by  giving  the  number  combinations  beside 
it.  New  combinations  may  be  placed  on  the  stq)s,  as  the 
child  ma^  climb  them  slowly,  but  having  studied  the 
combinations  out,  he  should  be  able  to  come  down  the  pole 
very  rapidly. 

The  Ring  Around 

A  large  circle  b  drawn  on  the  board.  The  teacher  then 
places  aJl  the  numbers  from  1  to  10  in  the  circle,  and  taking 
the  pointer,  requests  the  child  to  add  a  chosen  numb^  to 
the  number  incucated  by  the  pointer,  and  give  the  correct 
result  To  add  spice  to  the  drill  outlmes  of  a  fish  may  be 
drawn  around  the  numbers,  and  the  child  may  consider 
every  fish  caught  for  which  he  can  give  the  correct  com- 
bination. 


Earned  Leisure 

M.  G.  Bartlett 

"Work  while  you  wort  and  play  while  you  play" — how 
can  we  impress  the  benefits  of  thb  plan?  Not  by  giving  the 
one  who  works  while  he  works  a  little  more  of  the  same  kind 
to  do,  just  to  keep  him  busy  because  he  has  finished  before 
the  (Ully-dallies;  but  by  giving  him  the  time  to  do  what  he 
would  like  to  do,  as  a  reward  for  work  weQ  done.  Now  he 
b  at  liberty  to  choose  what  he  will  do  with  hb  earned 
lebure.  The  teacher  with  this  point  of  view  has  provided 
a  variety  of  material  so  that  there  may  be  much  to  look 
f orwiurd  to  in  thb  period. 

There  b  a  row  of  books  procured  from  the  librarv  which 
he  can  k>ok  through,  seated  at  the  library  table,  and  choose 
one  to  take  to  hb  seat  for  other  lebure  periods. 

Drawing  at  the  blackboard  b  a  never-ending  source  ci 
pleasure.  Each  child  has  hb  place  at  the  blackboard. 
Hb  name  b  written  above  hb  space  and  that  portion  kA  the 
blackboard  belongs  to  him  to  use  at  any  time.  By  arrang- 
ing the  spaces  so  that  the  space  of  an  A  divbion  child  comes 
next  to  that  of  a  B  division  child,  there  b  room  for  all,  as  both 
divisions  would  not  be  at  the  board  at  the  same  time. 
It  has  been  a  hobby  to  make  blackboard  drawing  an 
attractive  recreation.  For  thb  I  have  made  drawing  cards 
of  straight  line  figures  used  in  easy  interesting  sketches 
representing  action.  He  may  make  a  choice  from  thb  box 
of  suggestive  drawings  and  take  it  to  hb  place  at  the  black- 
board^or  he  may  draw  something  that  he  has  in  hb  mind 
in  thb  lebure  period.  If  he  has  learned  how  to  draw  a 
shq>  or  an  engine  at  home,  it  b  hb  pleasure  to  put  it  on  the 
board  for  our  admiration. 

On  our  table  of  materiab  he  will  find  picture  puzzles, 
dominoes,  plasticine  blocks,  scissors,  crayola,  paper  for 
q)lints,  pe^  and  lentib  for  designs. 

The  fascination  of  the  picture  puzzle  b  ever  new.  He 
knows  that  when  hb  lebure  comes,  there  b  the  table  where 
a  puzzle  b  in  process  of  construction  —  perhaps  he  and  hb 
friends  have  worked  on  it  in  their  earned  leisure  the  day 
before  and  he  b  eager  to  add  to  it,  or  perhaps  he  prefers  to 
take  a  puzzle  to  some  unoccupied  seat,  where  he  may  work 
by^hin^elf  and  where  it  may  be  left  until  completed. 
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The  jar  of  plastidne  is  at  his  disposal^  if  he  prefers 
modeliw  to  drawing.  It  may  have  been  sunested  that 
we  shall  want  dogs,  bears,  seals,  sleds  and  J&kimos  for 
our  scene  on  the  sand  tray,  and  some  may  enjoy  modeUng 
these  from  pictures  hung  about  the  room. 

Blocks  are  entering  more  and  more  into  the  construction 
work  of  primary  grades.  If  one  could  only  have  a  large  rug 
where  children  could  really  play  with  blocks  on  the  floor! 
Large  blocks  in  a  varietv  of  shapes  and  sizes  can  be  turned 
out  at  the  mill  with  little  expense  except  for  material,  and 
wiU  be  found  to  be  of  value  both  for  recreation  and  con- 
structive work. 

What  a  wealth  of  material  it  takes  to  give  forty-five 
children  the  feeling  that  something  awaits  them  that  it 
would  be  fim  to  do. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  get  this  material  except  by  earning 
it.  Candy  sales  are  out  of  the  question,  but  there  still 
remain^  the  parents'  co-operation.  The  families  may  do- 
nate the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  newspapers,  bottles 
and  old  iron,  or  the  children  may  see  how  much  Uiey  can 
earn  toward  a  certain  object  in  a  given  time.  A  pageant 
by  the  little  ones  is  not  out  of  the  question  and  will  help 
on  the  fund. 

A  Card  Index  for  Stories  and 
Poems 

Carolyn  C.  Bigelow 

MOST  of  us  have  found  that  there  is  "a  time  and 
place  for   everything,"  and  m  nothing  have  I 
foimd  this  more  true  than  in  story-tefiing.    To 
quote  Froebel:    "Story- telling,  in  order  to  be 
especially  effective  and  beneficial,  should  be  connected 
with  the  events  and  occurrences  of  life." 

When  Jack  Frost  has  colored  the  leaves  and  the  wind  is 
whirling  them  aroimd,  then  read,  or  better,  teU,  the  children 
that  litUe  poem  of  George  Cooper's: 

"Come,  little  leaves/'  said  the  wind  one  day. 
"Come  o'er  the  meadows  with  me,  and  play. 

Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold  — 

Summer  is  gone,  and  the  days  grow  cold." 

Soon  as  the  leaves  heard  the  wind's  loud  call, 
Down  they  came  fluttering,  one  and  all; 
Over  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and  flew, 
Singing  the  soft  little  songs  they  knew. 

Dancing  and  flying  the  little  leaves  went; 
Winter  had  called  them,  and  they  were  content. 
Soon  fast  asleep  in  their  earthy  beds. 
The  snow  laid  a  coverlet  over  their  heads. 

The  child's  appreciation  of  and  pleasure  in  the  poem  at 
that  time  will  be  far  greater  than  if  read  in  Spring  or  Summer 

We  are  all  desirous  of  telling  or  reading  the  right  story 
or  poem  at  the  right  time,  but  I  had  diflSculty  in  putting 
nay  hand  on  the  right  selection  when  I  needed  it.  And  to 
give  others  the  benefit  of  what  I  foimd  to  be  of  great 
service  is  my  purpose  in  this  article. 

When  using  my  Card  Index  of  Recipes  one  day,  the 
thought  flashed  into  my  mind,  "Why  not  a  Card  Catalogue 
of  Stories  and  Poems?  "  So  I  purchased  one  hundred  cards, 
3x5  inches,  with  the  alphabetical  (A  —  B  —  C  —  D)  cards 
that  come  with  them,  in  a  small  wooden'box.  I  could  have 
made  my  set  to  fit  some  box  on  hand,  but  this  was  a  quicker 
way  to  try  the  worth  of  my  idea. 

On  the  front  of  each  card  I  noted  the  references  from 
books  which  we  possessed^  and  on  the  back  where  some 
selections  could  be  foimd  in  library  volmnes.  For  example: 
one  card  was  headed  Birds,  and  on  the  front  were  such 
references    as: 

ThtBhxthixdmSpnng—EmUyH.  Miller.  (SeeTGold 

Nuggets  of  Literature."    Book  I,  p.  54,) 

(Published  by  Educational  Publishing  Com|>any, Boston  ( 


To  a  Waterfowl  —  Bryanfs  Poems 

Robert  of  Lincoln  —  Bryanfs  Poems.    (See  my  Note- 
book No.  2,  p.  16) 

Oh,  Blue-jay  up  m  the  Maple  Tree  —  Kindergarten 
MagoMine,  Vol.  —  p.  — 

The  Sandpiper  — Crffa  Thaxter.    (See  my  Notebook 
No.  2,  p.  18) 

The  Travellers  CJo  South  —  "Among  the  Forest  Veo- 
pit*'  — Clara  D.  Pierson 
This  latter  was  also  listed  on  the  Card  marked  Autumn. 

On  the  back  of  the  Bird  card  were  references  like  these: 
The  Skylark  —  Shelley's  Poems.    (Chir  Town  Library. 

No.  — ,  p.  — ) 
To  a  Skyhxk  — Wordsworth's  Poems.    (Our  Town 

Library.    No.  — ,  p.  — ) 
The  Nightingale  —  Keats'  Poems.  (Our  Town  Library. 

No.  — ,  p.  — ) 
The    Nightingale  —  i4#kfef5en'5    Pairy    Tales.    (Our 

Town  Library)    No.  — ,  p.  — 
The  Flicker  — "Tell  It  Again  Stories."    (Our  Town 

Library.    )No.  — ,  p.  — ) 
The  Robins  Build  a  Nest.    "Among  the  Meadow 

People"  — C.  D,  Pierson.    (Boston  Public  Li- 

brary.    NoZ100,s.  11.3) 
Birds  That  Build  Edible  Nests.    "  Curious  Homes  and 

Their  Tenants"  —  /.  C.  Beard.  (Boston  Public 

Library.    No.  Z  100,  L  441) 
Why    the  Woodpecker's  Head    is  Red.     "Nature 

Myths  "  —  F.  Eolbrook.  (Boston  Public  Library 

No.  Z40  H  55.3) 

On  the  Autumn  card  was  also  listed: 
The  Maple  Leaf  and  the  Violet.    "  The  Story  Hour  "— 

Wiggin  and  Smith.    P.  133 
The  Wind  and  the  Leaves  —  George  Cooper.    ("Gold 

Nuggets  of  Literature."    Book  I,  p.  21.) 
Death  of  the  Flowers  —  Bryant's  Poems 

Seeds 

Treasm*e  Boxes.    "Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her 
C\a\ixca."  —  Jane  Andrews.    P.  115. 

George  Washington's  Birthday 

Little  George  Washington.    "The  Story  Hour"^— 

Wiggin  and  Smith.    P.  115  M  Jfl 

Great  George  Washington.    "The  Story  Hour";— 

Wiggin  and  Smith.    P.  123 

Sun 

"  The  Sun  is  weary,  for  he  ran  "  —  Richard  Le  GaUienne. 

(My  Notebook.    No.  I,  p.  17)  L  P 

The  Sunbeams.    "In  the  Child's  World"  —  E.  Poids- 

son.    P.  398.  T^Z^ 

UyShsidow  — Stevenson's  Poems.  P.  18.   (See  "Gold 

Nuggets  of  Literatiu-e."    Book  I.) 

Toads 

See  William  Long's  "A  Little  Brother  to  the  Bear  and 
Other  Stories/'  p.  77. 

When  the  New  Moon  comes  out  read  Eliza  FoUen's 

Dear  Mother,  how  pretty  the  moon  k>okt  tonight! 

She  was  never  so  pretty  before; 
Her  two  little  horns  are  so  sharp  and  so  bright, 

I  hope  shell  not  grow  any  more. 

("Gold  Nuggets  of  Literature."    Book  I,  p.  4.) 

Rain 

On  a  hot  day,  when  a  refreshing  shower  comes,  read: 
Rain  in  Sununer  —  Long f Mow's  Poems.    (Household 
Edition.    P.  81.)  □ 

On  a  rainy  day,  when  the  child  cannot  play  out  of  doors^ 
read  about  the  raindrops:         uiymzuu  uy  ^v^j^^^^^.^^pt  i^^ 
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"Oh I  where  do  you  come  from?"  —  Louise  Colkm. 
("Gold  Nuggets  of  Literature!'    Book  I,  p.  22.) 
If  a  child  goes  to  the  zoo  or  to  the  circus,  read  him  what 
you  can  about 

ANlAfALS 

The  Dog  —  Helen  Keller    "  In  the  Child's  World  '*  — 

E.  Poulsson,    P.  174 
Tiger,  tiger,  burning  hn^t.— Blake.    ("Gold  Nuggets 

of  Literature."    Book  II,  p.  120.) 

Snow 
After  the  first  snowfall  give  the  child  Lowell's 


The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 
■LoweU^s  Poems.    (Cambridge  Edition.    P. 


292.) 


Also  read  Emerson's  "The  Snow  Storm.  ("Gold  Nuggets  of 
Literature.    Book  m,  p.  215) 

ChriIstmas  and  Santa  Claus  must  have  their  cards. 

Stories  teaching  Genekosity,  Unselfishness,  Kindness, 
Obedience,  can  be  listed. 

When  once  started  there  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities  of 
this  system. 

Old  School  Readers  frequently  contain  many  old  favorites. 

In  a  notebook  you  can  copy,  or  in  a  scrapbook  you  can 
paste,  the  delightful  stories  and  poems  which  you  find  in 
the  papers  and  magazines.  Give  a  name  to  your  note  or 
scrap  book,  so  you  can  make  definite  references  to  them  on 
your  cards. 

Have  your  Card  Index  in  some  convenient,  easily  reached 
spot,  and  it  will  not  take  long  to  jot  down  on  the  cards  the 
references  as  you  find  them,  and  in  an  occasional  evening 
you  can  go  through  some  volimie  and  index  the  articles 
that  appeal  to  you  as  bemg  what  you  are  likely  to  use  or 
need. 

The  plan  is  well  worth  the  little  trouble  it  requires,  for  it 
enables  you  to  give  the  right  poem  or  story  to  the  child  at 
the  right  time. 

Number  Games 

(Prepared  by  Primary  Teachers  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Public  Schools, 
Gail  Calmerton,  Primary  Supervisor) 

Third  Grade 

Julia  Cleary 

Third  Grade  Teacher,  Hamia  School 

Adding  Game 

Every  child  in  the  class  but  one  is  given  a  card  with  a 
number  on  it.  Let  one  child  without  a  card  come  to  the 
front  of  the  room  and  say,  **  If  you  add  two  to  your  number, 
what  will  you  have?''  "I  shall  have  eight,"  replies  the 
child  addressed,  provided  his  number  is  six.  "  Your  number 
is  six,*^  rq>lies  the  questioner,  if  he  has  guessed  his  number 
correctly,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  child, 
except  that  he  changes  the  number  if  he  desires,  making  it 
more  diflScult  or  more  simple.  The  little  air  of  mystery  in 
this  game  holds  the  attention  of  the  whole  room. 

Championship  of  Ten  or  Eleven 

(According  to  the  number  of  cards  used  in  the  game) 
(This  game  was  taken  from  Pkdcary  Education,  October,  1912) 

One  child  comes  to  front  of  room  with  cards  nimibering 
from  2  to  12.  Two  children  are  chosen  to  stand  behind 
him  to  work  for  the  championship.  The  child  holding  the 
cards  shows  them  to  the  class  one  at  a  time  and  the  class, 
instead  of  saying  the  number  shown  them,  take  two  or 
three  (according  to  what  they  have  been  told  by  teacher 
before  beginning)  away  from  it  and  then  give  that  number. 


The  first  of  the  two  children  to  guess  the  number  receives 
the  card.  This  continues  until  the  cards  have  all  been 
shown  and  guessed,  then  each  player  coimts  his  cards  and 
the  champion  is,  of  course,  the  one  who  holds  the  greater 
number  of  cards.  The  champion  then  becomes  the  holder 
of  the  cards  for  the  next  game. 

Checkers 

(This  game  is  original) 

A  checker  board  like  the  above  is  placed  on  the  board. 
The  number  of  children  to  take  part  in  the  game  is  deter- 
mined by  the  nimaber  of  figures  in  the  bottom  row  of  the 
checker  board.  If  the  above  square  is  used,  three  children 
woidd  play  the  game  at  one  time.  Before  children  b^in 
to  play,  the  teacher  mentions  a  number  which  is  usually 
in  die  top  row  of  the  checker  board,  and  the  players  work 
to  reach  that  number,  the  winner,  of  course,  bemg  the  one 
who  reaches  the  number  first. 

Rules  for  playing  the  game: 

1  The  children  with  pointers  start  at  any  figure  in 
bottom  row  of  checker  board.  There  must  be  one  player 
for  every  figure  in  bottom  row.  The  players  move  from 
red  block  to  red  block,  adding  numbers  on  two  red  blocks 
and  giving  answers  as  they  do  so. 

2  The  child  at  the  left  usually  has  the  first  move.  The 
child  next  to  him  the  next  move,  and  so  on. 

3  When  two  pointers  are  so  placed  that  one  can  skip 
over  another  to  a  red  block  beyond  in  a  diagonal  line,  the 
player  does  so,  adding  the  numbers  on  the  three  blocks  and 
giving  the  sima. 


Thus: 


6  and  2  are  8  and  4  are  12 
2  (Read,  "6,  8,  12") 


6 


4  If  a  player  is  so  cornered  that  he  cannot  move  without 
moving  backwards,  he  is  allowed  to  miss  his  turn  and  wait 
for  the  next 

5  The  first  child  to  reach  the  number  necessary  to  win 
game,  declares  the  game  ended. 

6  Anyone  making  a  mistake  returns  to  starting  point. 

Combinations 

(Original) 

The  following  combinations  or  similar  are  placed  upon 
the  board: 

6  +  4=  6  +  3  =  5  +  3  = 

7  +  5  =  1  +  0  =  1  +:2> 

6+5=  2+2= 

1  +  1  =  4  +  3  = 

2  +  3  =  3  +  3  = 

Two  children  with  pointers  go  to  b^ard.  Any  child  at 
seat  gives  the  answer  to  any  combination  on  board,  f  The 
one  who  finds  the  combination  corresponding  to^that 
answer,  scores  two  points.  Then  another  child  at  seat 
gives  answer  to  another  combination  and  the  two  placers 
proceed  in  the  same  manner.  Each  couple  receives^five 
turns.    Two  points  scored  for  every  *tum.[  Hence  if  one> 
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diild  has  found  the  combination  first  for  every  turn,  his 
score  would  be  10. 

The  second  part  of  the  game  is  similar  to  the  first,  but 
instead  of  combinations  being  placed  on  the  board,  numbers 
somewhat  like  the  foUowmg  are  written: 


9 
2 


0 
10 


1 
6 

8 


12 


11 


The  children  at  seats  give  combinations  of  these  num- 
bers and  players  at  boaid  try  to  find  the  answers  to  the 
combinations.  Score  is  kept  as  previously  explained.  It 
is  weU  to  let  a  child  keep  the  score  as  it  teaches  him  to  coimt 
by  two's. 

Tit-tat-to 

(Original) 
0,  2,  4,  6  1,  3,  5,  7 


10 


o 

A 

2 

5 

3 

1 

5 

3 

7 

10 


10 


10 


10 


In  Tit-tat-to,  place  as  many  squares  like  the  above  on 
the  board  as  you  have  room  for. 

Two  children  play  at  each  square.    They  play  alternately, 
first  one  then  the  other. 

One  child  can  use  only  the  numbers  0, 2, 4, 6  —  the  other 
child  can  use  only  1,  3,  6,  7. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  stated  before  children  begin  to 
play.  It  usually  is  to  get  three  numbers  whose  sum  is 
9,  10,  11,  or  12.  Then  the  teacher  says,  "Try  to  get  three 
numbers  whose  svun  is  10."  Then  all  the  children  at  all  the 
squares  try  to  get  three  numbers  whose  simi  is  10,  not  one 
couple  workii^  to  get  three  numbers  whose  sum  is  11,  while 
others  are  working  for  lO's. 

These  three  numbers  whose  sum  is  10  must  be  plated  in 
the  square  either  vertically,  horizontally,  or  diagonally. 

After  all  the  spaces  within  the  squares  are  filled,  the  one 
having  the  greater  number  of  lO's  or  ll's,  accordmg  to  what 
you  are  working  for,  is,  of  course,  the  victor. 

The  two  different  checks  are  used  as  a  means  of  identifying 
the  lO's  or  ll's  at  end  of  game.  The  children  check  each 
10  or  11  as  they  get  it. 

^  This  game  can  be  made  more  difficult  by  letting  one 
player  use  the  nimibers  0,  2,  4,  6,  8,  while  the  other  player 
uses  1,  3,  6,  7,  9.  Then  let  players  work  to  get  three 
numbers  whose  svun  is  14, 15, 16,  or  anything  you  like. 

Changing  Card  Game 

(Adi^ted  from  the  game,  "Thirty-one,"  in  Teachers'  CoUege  Record) 

In  this  game  twenty-two  sets  of  cards  numbering  from 
naught  to  ei^t  consecutively  are  used  for  twenty  players. 
It  is  well  to  divide  the  cards  into  three  piles,  placing  all  the 
naught's,  one's,  three's  and  five's  alternately  in  one  pile, 
the  two's  and  four's  in  another  pile,  and  six's,  seven's  and 
ei^t's  alternately  in  another  pile.  Let  three  children  deal 
the  cards,  each  diild  taking  a  pile.  Three  cards  are  dealt 
to  each  player,  one  at  a  time,  and  six  face  upward  in  the 
center  of  the  circle,  two  at  a  time. 

TTie  object  of  the  game  is  to  hold  three  cards  that  together 
make  eleven  or  twelve  or  any  number  you  wish.    If  the 


players  are  trying  to  get  three  numbers  whose  sum  is  twelve, 
the  one  or  ones  whose  cards  add  up  to  exactly  twelve,  stand, 
announcing  that  they  are  "satisfied." 

The  game  is  played  as  follows:  Each  player  in  turn 
b^mning  with  the  one  on  the  left  of  the  dealer,  takes  up  a 
card  from  the  table,  substituting  one  from  his  own  hand, 
in  its  place.  The  play  continues  imtil  all  players  have  a 
turn.  Then  those  who  are  satisfied  give  their  combination 
aloud,  as:  "Four  and  two  are  six,  and  six  are  twelve." 
The  children  call  these  three  cards  a  book,  and  those  having 
them  place  them  on  the  floor  while  those  who  were  \mable 
to  change  cards  so  they  coidd  get  a  book,  say  "I  pass," 
and  place  them  in  front  of  them.  The  dealers  deal  from 
the  remainder  of  the  pack  as  before,  this  time  the  children 
perhaps  trying  to  get  three  niunbers  whose  sum  is  thirteen. 
The  play  continues  imtil  the  cards  are  exhausted,  when  the 
one  having  the  most  books  wins. 

Number  Building 

(Adapted) 

For  twenty  players  prepare  twenty  sets  of  cards  number- 
ing from  naught  to  twelve  consecutively. 

The  nvunbered  spaces  are  placed  on  the  floor  in  the  center 
of  the  circle,  face  downward.  Each  player,  draws  a  square 
and  places  it  face  upward  in  front  of  him.  Anyone  desig- 
nated by  the  teacher  may  lead.  The  leader  begins  by  taking 
his  number,  provided  it  is  the  sum  of  two  other  numbers  m 
sight,  and  placing  it  on  top  of  them,  gives  the  combination 
aloud. 

If  he  cannot  play  with  his  first  card,  he  has  one  more 
chance  by  being  allowed  to  draw  one  number  from  the  pile 
in  the  center.  The  next  player  does  likewise  and  the  play 
continues  until  a  player  has  three  difierent  siuns. 

This  game  may  also  be  used  as  a  drill  in  multiplication. 

Take  Ten,  Eleven  or  Twelve 

(Adapted  from  the  game  "Twenty-one,  in  Teachers'  CoUege  Record'* 
The  same  cards  may  be  used  for  this  game  as  for  Number 
Building.    The  cards  are  shuflBed  thoroughly  and  are  then 
spread  face  downward  on  the  table. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  hold  cards  that  add  up  to  tea. 
It  may  be  eleven,  twelve,  or  any  number  the  teacher  wishes. 
Ctae  point  is  scored  for  the  player  who  holds  cards  whose  sum 
is  nearest  to  ten  and  two  points  are  scored  for  the  one  whose 
cards  add  to  exactly  ten.  No  score  is  allowed  for  a  number 
in  excess  of  ten.  The  game  is  decided  by  the  highest  score 
made. 

All  the  players  simultaneously  draw  two  car<k,  one  at  a 
time.  Anyone  having  two  cards  whose  sum  is  ten,  stands, 
announcing  it  to  the  class  while  the  rest  draw  for  tiie  third 
time,  trying  to  get  three  numbers  whose  siun  is  ten.  The 
lucky  ones  all  announce  their  siuns  to  the  class,  and  place 
the  cards  behind  them,  while  the  others  place  their  cards  in 
front  of  them.  The  play  begins  anew  and  continues  vmtil 
the  cards  are  exhausted. 

Sasring  Number  Three  Timet 

In  this  game  one  set  of  cards  nmnbering  from  one  to 
twelve  are  used. 

Twelve  children,  each  facing  the  outside  circle,  and  each 
holding  a  card  so  it  can  be  easily  seen,  stand  in  the  center  of 
the  circle.  One  child  says  any  number  he  sees  in  the  circle, 
three  times.  If  the  child  holding  the  nimiber  does  not 
b^in  a  combination  of  it  before  the  center  child  finishes, 
he  is  "caught."  He  then  gives  his  card  to  the  center  child 
and  they  exchange  places.  The  second  child  proceeds  the 
same  as  the  first. 

The  child  who  is  not  caught  once  is  the  victor. 

If  a  child  is  caught  more  than  three  times,  some  one^ 
chosen  to  take  his  place. 
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"#00%  teethf 

^IViTY  sister,  who  came  from  Carlisle,  Pa.,  told  me  a  very  interesting 
^•^  Colgate  story  and  also  asked  if  I  would  present  a  request  to 
you  for  some  trial  tubes  of  your  dental  cream  for  use  in  welfare  work 
in  Carlisle  and  Cumberland  County.  The  club  women  of  Carlisle 
want  to  continue  the  work  which  is  made  plain  by  this  Colgate  story. 

''In  a  survey  of  the  county,  Dr.  Bashoar,  Carlisle  dentist,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  township  school  in  which  all  the  pupils  made  100 
per  cent  showing  on  their  teeth.  As  this  was  so  much  in  contrast  to 
the  results  in  adjoining  farming  sections  and  in  Carlisle,  he  made 
inquiry,  which  brought  forth  the  explanation  that  a  few  years  ago 
their  teacher  had  obtained  Colgate's  Dental  Cream,  used  it  in  daily 
tooth  brush  drills,  and  established  the  habit  that  resulted  in  the 
showing  that  astonished  Dr.  Bashoar. 

''Dr.  Bashoar  tells  the  Colgate  story  in  his  talks  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania. My  sister  sajrs  the  pupUs  of  that  township  will  use  Colgate's 
only." 

i{Nmme  of  writer  on  reqaeet) 


\ 


Enliven  your 
dental  hygiene 
/eeeofis — eend  the 
coupon  today. 


r.\ 


\ 


CslffsteJbCe. 
DeptM 
lMFaltoabt..N.Y. 

I  am  a  teacher  In  the 
achool,    \ 

District  No ,  having 

In  my  direct  charge 

scholars. 
^Vin  yon  please  send  me, 

free  of  charge  for  school  work 

only.trial  tabes  and  reminder 

cards  for  all  my  scholars  ? 

Yon  may  refer  to  (name  of  School 

Superintendent '  or   Member  of 

School  Board).... 


You,  too,  can  have  COLGATE 
Classroom  Helps— FREE! 

.  .  .  and  as  the  standard  of  oral  efiBciency  was  raised  in  Carlisle,  so 
can  yon  impart  additional  value  to  your  dental  hygiene  lessons 
through  the  use  of  Colgate  educauonal  materiaL 

If  you  have  not  already  taken  advantage  of  the  Colgate  ofier  to  supply 
free  classroom  helps,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  send  for  this  material. 

As  a  teacher,  yon  are  entitled  to  these  hygiene  helps  once  in 
each  school  year.  You  receive  enough  trial  tubes  of  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream  to  supply  each  one  of  your  pupils. 
With  the  trial  tubes  we  also  send  you:  Reminder  cards  which 
the  pupils  sign  as  daily  reminders  to  care  for  their  teeth;  dental 
lectures  for  you  to  use  in  impressing  the  children  with  the 
necessity  of  twice-a-day  brushing;  clever  little  Jingles  of  the 
Jungle  to  Inject  livelier  Interest  into  the  subjsct  of  dental  hygiene 
for  little  pupils;  and  other  practical  information. 

And  so  that  you,  too,  may  know  the  value  of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream, 
we  send  yon  for  your  personal  use  a  dainty  packet  containing  a  tube 
of  Colgate's,  and  trial  sises  of  Charmia  Cold  Cream  and  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc 

Many  teachers  who  have  already  received  Colgate  Bdn- 
catlonal  Material  use  the  store** game  for  teaching  arith- 
metic. We  will  send  a  supply  of  dummy**  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  cartons  for  use  In  this  game  upon  your  request. 

COLGATE  ec  CO. 
199  Fukon  St.»  Naw  York 


Your  Name \ 

Town Population 

County State \ 

(If  there  is  no  Bxpress  Office  In  your  town«     \ 
ygmiXm  here  accurate   express  shipping  ad 

dress ^  ••  •. 

(This  offiir  good  only  in  U.  S.  A  J 
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Merry  Month  of  May  Games 


Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 


Welcome,  welcome,  lovely  May! 
Breath  so  sweet,  and  smiles  so  gay; 
Sun  and  dew,  and  gentle  showers, 
Welcome,  welcome,  month  of  flowers' 

Welcome,  violets,  sweet  and  blue. 
Drinking  cups  of  morning  dew  I 
Welcome,  lambs,  so  full  of  glee  I 
Welcome,  too,  my  busy  bee! 

Birdies  sing  on  every  spray. 
Welcome,  sunshine,  welcome,  May! 
Many  a  pretty  flower  imcloses, 
And  the  garden  smells  of  roses! 

There  is  nothing  more  enjoyed  by  the  children  in  the 
month  of  May  than  a  May-pole,  and  the  variety  of  plays  and 
games  that  should  accompany  it.  And  it  takes  them  all 
out  into  the  beautiful  out-of-doors  in  one  of  the  pleasantest 
months  of  the  year. 

Let  them  learn  to  wind  and  unwind  the  May-pole,  dance 
around  it  and  enjoy  it,  not  only  once,  but  often  through  the 
entire  month. 

If  a  May-pole  cannot  be  placed  on  the  playground,  and 
there  is  a  tree  growing  there,  attach  to  this  the  streamers, 
by  means  of  a  stout  cord  or  picture  wire  after  they  have 
been  fastened  together.  Then  you  have  a  beautiful  May- 
pole with  overhanging  green  branches,  which  make  a  shady 
place  in  which  to  dance. 

The  simple  winding  of  the  streamers,  as  the  children 
march,  skip  or  dance  in  a  circle  around  the  May-pole,  takes 
only  a  very  few  minutes.    Then  they  reverse  and  unwind. 

A  little  more  difficult  way  is  to  have  the  children  form 
two  circles,  an  inner  and  an  outer.  The  inner  marches 
to  the  right,  the  outer  to  the  left.    Reverse,  as  before. 

The  girls  might  form  the  inner  circle,  and  the  boys  the 
outer  one. 

Use  the  following  simple  words  with  the  smallest  children: 


Come,  dear  little  children,  come  with  me. 
Dance  around  the  May-pole  tree. 
Here  we  go,  on  tiptoe, 
Round  and  round,  so  merry  O. 

Winding  in  and  out,  boys  and  girls  alternating,  is  quite 
simple,  but  very  pretty  and  attractive  in  effect.  This  is 
like  the  "grand  right  and  left'*  command,  the  girls  and 
boys  passing  around  and  lifting  the  streamers  over  each 
other  as  they  march. 

Use  either  or  both  of  the  following  with  the  smaller 
children : 

Children,  dance  to  and  fro. 
In  a  merry,  pretty  row; 
Footsteps  light,  faces  bright, 
Tis  a  happy,  happy  sight; 
Swiftly  turning  round  and  round, 
Soon  our  streamers  wiU  be  wound; 
Follow  me,  full  of  glee. 
Singing  merrily. 

Birds  are  free,  so  are  we, 
And  we  dance  so  happily; 
Work  we  do,  study  too. 
Learning  daily  something  new; 
Then  we  laugh  and  dance  and  sing. 
Gay  as  bluebirds  on  the  wing; 
FoUow  me,  full  of  glee. 
Singing  merrily. 

Work  is  done,  play  begun. 
Now  we  have  our  dance  and  fun; 
Happy  days,  merry  plays. 
Always  pleasant,  happy  dijEiys. 
Holdmg  fast  each  other's  hand, 
We're  a  cheerful,  happy  band; 
Follow  me,  full  of  glee. 
Singing  merrily. 

The  children  may  simply  join  hands  and  dance  around 


Our  Uttk  May  Queen 


Henld 


of  May  %fpEed  by  VnOOQ IC 


the  May-pole  or  tree  without  using  the  streamers  as  they 
sing: 

Come  dance  and  be  gay, 

Tis  bright  merry  May! 

With  branches  and  flowers 

We'll  brighten  the  hours! 

Tis  bright  merry  May, 

Come,  haste  and  away! 

Come  dance  and  be  gay, 
With  mirth  and  with  play! 
The  birds  are  up-springing 
With  chirping  and  singing; 
With  mirth  and  with  play, 
Come  dance  and  be  gay! 

.  Hurrah,  then  away. 

How  lovely  is  May! 
We  long  to  be  roaming, 
We're  coming,  we're  coming! 
How  lovely  is  May, 
^        Hiurah,  then  away! 

Let  the  children  gather  real  flowers,  if  possible — if  not, 
then  imaginary  ones  —  to  deck  in  festive  array,  the  top  of 
the  May-pole  and  themselves  also.  While  gathering  these 
sing  or  repeat: 

Out  among  the  daffodils. 

In  the  happy  spring; 
Running  up  and  down  the  hills, 

While  the  robins  sing. 

Gathering  the  buttercups, 

In  the  merry  May, 
Never  once  our  dancing  stops. 

All  the  livelong  day. 

Laughing  just  for  very  glee. 

Glad  at  everything; 
Days  are  sweet  as  days  can  be, 

In  the  happy  spring. 

For  older  children  the  winding  of  the  May-pole  may  be 
more  complicated,  as  follows:  The  children  stand  alter- 
nately right  and  left,  half  of  them  holding  the  streamers 
in  the  ri^t  hand  and  half  in  the  left.  Each  child  facing 
the  right  passes  under  the  ribbon  held  by  the  one  opposite 
facing  the  left,  allowing  the  next  child  going  to  the  left  to 
pass  under  his  streamer.  And  so  on,  in  and  out,  over  and 
imdcr,  the  streamers  weave  as  the  children  dance  around 
the  May-pole.  To  vmwind  they  just  reverse  and  repeat 
movements. 

As  a  more  elaborate  May-pole  dance,  choose  a  May  Queen, 
flower  girls  and  one  or  more  heralds  of  the  queen. 

Who  shall  be  Queen  of  the  May? 

Not  the  prettiest  one,  not  the  wittiest  one  I 

Not  she  with  the  gown  most  gay! 
But  she  that  is  pleasantest  all  the  day  through, 
With  the  pleasantest  things  to  say  and  do  — 

Oh,  she  shall  be  Queen  of  the  May! 

Try  to  have  the  children  follow  this  way  as  they  choose 
^queen.  The  same  girls  may  be  queen  and  flower  girls, 
or  different  ones  may  be  chosen  each  time.  Choose  one  or 
three  boys  for  the  heralds  of  the  queen. 

The  queen  comes,  heralded  by  the  boys  with  tnmipets, 


Winding  the  May  Pole 


Two  Miessner  Pianos 
Will  Cost  You  No  More 
Than  One  Ordinary  Upright! 

That  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  reasons  why  youi 

school  should  have  one  or  more  of  these  marvelous 

instruments. 

The  Miessner  Piano  stands  only  3  feet,  7  inches  highj 

thus  permitting  the  instructor  playing  it  to  look  ovei 

the  top  and  direct  the  class. 

THE  MIESSNER 

••The  Uttle  Piano  with  the  Altf  Tene." 

The  big,  resonant  tone  of  the  little  Miessner  approxi- 
mates that  of  a  small  grand  piano,  and  is  a  lasting 
feature. 

Two  small  boys  can  move  the  Miessner  from  room  to 
room  easily.  Thus  with  a  Miessner  on  each  floor  of 
the  school,  every  class  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  piano 
accompaniments. 

That  school  officials  are  quick  to  see  the  advantages 
of  the  Miessner  Piano,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Miessner  Pianos  were  sold  to  schools  in  all  of  the 
48  states  of  the  Union  in  the  first  48  weeks  of  this 
remarkable  piano's  existence. 

Free  Trial  Offer  to  Schools 
We  make  a  special  offer  to  schools,  whereby  two 
Miessner  Pianos  can  be  purchased  for  the  price  of  one 
ordinary  upright  piano.  Fill  in  the  coupon  below, 
send  it  to  us,  and  learn  more  about  the  Miessner  Piano 
and  our  special  free  trial  offer. 

JACKSON  PIANO  COMPANY 

126  REED  STREET.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Chicago  Office:   Room  23.  Audltorinm  Bnlldlntf 


[fl^TwoSfnall  Boys  can  move  it  Easily  flf 


JACKSON  PIANO  CO.,  126  Re«d  St.,  Milwaukee,  WU. 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me  the  Miessner 
catalog  and  full  information  about  your  special  offer  to  schools. 


Name . . . 
School  . . 
Position. 
City.... 
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The  Queen's  Herald 

and  accompanied  by  her  attendant  flower  girls.  As  they 
take  their  places  at  one  side  of  the  May-pole,  the  Queen[sits 
on  an  improvised  throne  and  the  other  children  start 
the  dance.  It  adds  much  if  the  heralds  are  costimied 
with  capes  and  caps  with  plumes.  :.  s"^^  ^  ^^ 

The  Queen  may  sing  her  May  song  after  the  diildren  have 
sung  the  following  lines,  all  using  the  familiar  music, ''  Good- 
morning,  Merry  Sunshine." 

A  merry  little  maiden, 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Came  walking  o'er  the  meadows, 

As  she  sang  this  merry  lay. 

Here  the  Queen's  song  b^gins: 

I'm  a  merry  little  maiden, 

My  heart  is  light  and  gay; 
And  I  love  the  sunny  weather,^ 

For  I  am  Queen  of  the  May. 

I  love  the  pretty  lambkins. 

That  gaily  sport  and  play. 
And  make  such  frolic  gambols. 

In  the  merry  month  of  May. 

I  love  the  little  birdies 

That  sing  for  me  each  day, 
And  trill  such  joyful  litde  notes, 

For  me,  Queen  of  the  May. 

I  love  the  blooming  flowers, 

That  grow  in  merry  May, 
And  with  them  weave  our  garlands. 

To  brighten  our  May  Day. 

I  love  my  little  courtiers. 

And  subjects,  every  dav. 
And  I  know  I  love  them  better. 

In  the  merry  month  of  May. 

Directly  after  this  the  various  windings  of  the  May* 
pole  and  the  dances  take  place.  Or  the  diildren  may  firs; 
crown  the  May  Queen,  if  she  does  not  come  on  the  scene 
already  crowned.  As  the  wreath  of  flowers  is  placed  on  her 
head,  die  children  dance  and  sing : 

Around  the  May-pole  bright  and  fair, 
Our  sweetest  songs  we'll  sing. 
Bedecked  with  flowers  of  the  spring, 

Their  periume  rich  and  rare. 


Well  crown  our  fairy  May  Day  Queen, 
With  love  and  wishes  true. 
And  for  her  crown  from  sl^  so  blue, 

The  little  sunbeams  glean. 

Dance,  dance,  dance  and  sing. 

Around  our  Maypole  gay; 
For  now  upon  the  treetop  tall, 

We  hear  the  sweetest  lay. 

The  little  bees  are  hununing. 

And  laughs  the  little  stream, 
O,  none  can  bring  us  more  delight. 

Than  she,  our  May  Day  Queen. 

The  little  flower  girls  may  strew  flowers  in  front  of  the 
Queen  as  she  walks  to  her  throne,  or  they  may  simply  carry 
baskets  or  bouquets  of  flowers.  It  is  very  pretty  if  each 
child  has  a  garland  of  flowers  over  one  shoidder  and  around 
the  waist. 

The  flower  girls  have  a  little  song  of  their  own. 

All  the  birds  and  bees  are  singing. 

All  the  lily  bells  are  ringing, 

All  the  brooks  are  full  of  laughter. 

And  the  wind  comes  whispering  after. 

What  is  this  the  flowers  say? 

The  flowers  say,  *'  Tis  tovely  May." 

Look,  dear  children,  look,  the  meadows. 
When  the  sunshine  chases  shadows. 
Are  alive  with  fairy  faces. 
Peeping  from  the  grassy  places. 
What  is  this  the  sunbeams  say? 
The  sunbeams  say,  "  Tis  lovely  May." 

See  the  fair  blue  sky  is  brighter^ 
And  our  hearts  with  hopes  are  hghter, 
All  the  bells  of  joy  are  ringing, 
And  our  grateful  voices  singing. 
What  is  this  the  flower  giris  say? 
The  flower  girls  say,  "  Tis  lovely  May." 

All  the  children  sing,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  flower  girls'" 
song,  or  after  the  dancing  is  completed  and  they  have 
gathered  the  flowers  and  placed  them  in  banks  close  around 
the  base  of  the  May-pole. 

See  our  May-ix>le  filled  with  flowers. 
Gathered  from  the  lovely  bowers. 
Fragrance  rich,  and  perfume  rare, 
Tell  us  that  the  world  is  fair. 
Violets  purple,  daisies  white. 
You  are  here  for  our  delight; 
Roses  speak  to  children,  too. 
Tell  them  to  be  kind  and  true; 
What  is  this  the  flowers  sav? 
"It  is  now  the  bright  May  Day.'* 


First  o'  May 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(Make  a  little  dramatization  from  Tennyson's  "May  Q|ueen,"' 
something  like  the  following.  After  the  children  are  familiar  with  the 
poem,  let  them  use  their  own  words  in  place  of  those  given  in  Part  I, 
if  desired.  Also  introduce  into  it  anv  little  poems  and  songs  on 
"Home"  or  "Mother"  that  seem  to  fit  m. 

"Mother"  herself  should  be  a  motherly  little  person.  The  smallest 
child  may  be  "Effie,"  the  little  sister.  An  attractive  little  girl  m 
"Alice,"  the  "Queen  of  the  May."  Other  children  are  Manaret, 
Mary^  Kate,  Caroline,  and  Robin,  spoken  of  in  the  poem,  little  chums 
of  ^ce.  All  the  otners  may  be  she{^erds  and  shqxherdeases  and 
milkmaids.  Make  everything  sweet,  fresh,  blossomy,  and  as  En^ish 
as  possible.) 

Part  I 

(Showing  the  inside  ofAlice^s  home  in  the  very  early  momii^ 
of  May  Day.  Mother  is  at  work  on  a  UtUe  white  gown,  hum- 
ming  to  hersdf.    Stops  and  calls  Alice.) 

Mother    Come,  dear,  it's  time  to  get  up.    This  is  May 
Day  —  and  you  are  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May  I 
AUce  (from  a  distance,  sleepily)    Yes,  Moth^;. 
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{Mother  goes  on,  sewing  and  hufi^ming. 
home  song,  if  desired.) 


Use,  here,  a  UtUe        AUce 


Effie  {bursting  in,  a  basket  of  blossoms  in  her  hand)  Good 
morning,  Mother.  See  my  May  basket.  Where's  Mce? 
I  want  to  go  to  the  green  with  her.  She  said  I  might, 
Mother.    The  girls  are  making  a  lovely  crown  for  her. 

Mother  {smiling)  Good  momins,  Effie.  Of  course,  you 
may  go.  I'm  going  myself.  {Calling)  Alice!  Alice! 
You  asked  me  to  call  you  at  daybreak,  dear. 

Alice  {still  sleepily)    Yes,  Mother  dear! 

Mother  Run,  get  her,  Effie.  She's  so  tired,  poor  little 
girl!  She  was  out  Maying  till  late  last  night  {looking  out 
4}f  window,  as  Effie  runs  to  Alice).  Here  come  Margaret  and 
Mary  and  Kate  and  Caroline,  now.  {Calling  Alice! 
Alice!  Make  haste,  dear.  All  your  little  fnends  are 
coming. 

Margaret  and  others  {coming  into  room,  laden  with  vines 
and  fUnoers  and  baskets)  Good  morning. 
It's  the  loveliest  morning!  The  honey- 
suckle is  all  wavy  about  the  porch. 
And  so  sweet!  Where's  Alice?  {Calling) 
Alice!    Alice!    It's  May  Day! 

Mother    She's  coming,  Margaret. 

Mary  •  We  all  wanted  her  for  Queen. 

Kate  She  has  the  brightest,  blackest 
eyes  of  any  one  I  know. 

Caroline  Oh,  there's  none  so  fair  as 
Alice  in  aU  the  land. 

Alice  {dancing  gaily  in,  with  Effie 
dinging  to  her)  "I'm  to  be  Queen  o' 
the  May,  Mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  May!"  Good  morning.  Mother! 
Good  morning,  girls!  Oh,  just  see  the 
little  new  gown  Mother  has  made  for 
me.    Aren't  Mothers  dear? 


"Of  aU  the  year,  the  maddest,  merriest  day, 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  Mother, 
I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May!" 


{They  form  a  little  procession,  AUce  with  one  chum  on  each 
side,  two  chums  just  back  of  her,  and  Mother  and  Effie  follow- 
ing, and  hurry  away.) 

Part  II 

{Showing  the  green,  which  should  be  as  green  and  blossomy 
as  possible.  There  should  be  a  throne  in  convenient  position, 
also  a  May-pok.  All  magazines  are  full  to  overflowing  with 
good  material  which  may  be  used  in  ptace  of,  or  in  connection 
with,  the  fMowing  selections.) 

AUce  and  others  {come,  singing) 


{If  desired,  give  any  little  ''Mother'' 
song  or  verse,  and  close  with  the  following 
acrostic,  each  of  the  six  little  girls  giving 
one  line,  and  showing  letter;  att  giving  last 
line.) 

M —  erry  ?    Always ; 

O  — Id?    O,  never! 

T  —  ired?    Sometimes; 

H  —  opeful?    Ever; 

E  —  ver  ready,  too,  with  jokes, 

R  —  ich  with  love  for  little  folks  — 

That's  MOTHER! 

Mother  {laughing  and  tossing  the  little 
white  gown  to  Alice)  Bless  your  hearts — 
what  are  you  all  talking  about?  It's 
just  lovely  to  be  Mother,  I  can  tell  you. 
Now,  hurry,  dear,  and  get  ready. 

One  after  another  {clustering  about 
AUce)  "There'll  not  be  a  drop  of  rain 
the  whole  of  the  livelong  day!" 

"All  the  valley  is  fresh  and  green  and 
still!" 

"The  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are 
over  aU  the  hill!" 

"The  rivulet  in  the  flowery  dale'U 
merrily  glance  and  play"  — 

Aliu  {laughing  "For  I'm  to  be 
Queen  o'  the  May,  Mother,  I'm  to  be 
Queen  o'  the  May.*" 

Ofu  of  the  girls    Robin  is  coming  — 
^  Another    "  The  shepherd  lads  on  every 
side  11  come  from  far  away!" 

Another  Oh,  it's  quite  "  the  happiest 
time  of  all  the  glad  New  Year ! " 


Ancient    and    Modern 
History! 


Yes,  he's  studying  about  the  '49eTS 
going  to  Califbrnia  for  gold; 
but  it's  tmeimnt  hUtory  to  him. 
He  can't  make  out  from  the  book 
how  it  all  was. 

The  other  lad  is  %mming  ihmm  go 
— through  visual    education. 
It  is  consequently  rmaHiy  to  ^ 
him.    It's  tnodmm  hUtory  ' 
UiMmmd — and  with  rmaljoy 
in  the  leamingl 

Teachers: — ^The  motion-pictures  of 
Ford  Educational  Weekly  once 
introduced  into  the  school  room 
work  wonders.  The  mentally  slow 
become  quickly  alertl  The  unin- 
terested—  deeply  concerned!  All 
pupils — both  of  high  stand  and 
low  stand — absorb  difficult  facts  in 
wonderful  fashion  and  retain  them 
as  never  before! 


In  a  word:  Ford  Educational 
Weekly,  produced  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  of  Detroit,  is 
a  library  of  the  most  practical, 
interesting  and  generally  instruct- 
ive films  in  the  world.  A  new 
one  is  produced  every  week.  CoU' 
wyn  Distributing  Corpora^ 
f ion  distributes  them  from 
22  leading  cities.  When 
f  you  use  Ford  Educational 
Weekly  motion-pictures  in 
your  classes  it  lifts  a  bigger 
load  from  your  head  and  your 
heart  than  you  knew  you  were 
carrying. 

Why  not  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  write  us  for  fiiU  informa- 
tion? We  shall  be  glad  to  reply 
and  take  up  the  matter  with 
your  Superintendent  or  with  your 
Board. 


ifyow  •ehoot  haa  no  pre^mctcr,  or  a  poor  ofM*  w  wilt 
a—iatyom  togmUntoueh  WBith  thm  h—t  piWoctor  maclt. 

Fitzpatrick  &  McElroy,  202  S.  State  St.,  Chica^ 
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First  o'  May 

(Music  —  "Here  We  Go  Round  the  Mulbeny  Bush,"  adapted; 

Now  a-Ma)dng  let  us  go, 

Let  us  go, 

Let  us  go. 
Now,  a-Ma3dng  let  us  go 
The  First  o'  May  in  the  morning! 

Soon  a  little  Queen  we'U  choose, 

We  will  choose. 

We  will  choose, 
Soon  a  little  Queen  we'll  choose. 
The  First  o'  May  in  the  morning  I 

Then,  out  little  Pole  we'll  raise, 

We  will  raise. 

We  will  raise. 
Then  our  little  pole  we'U  raise, 
The  First  o'  May  in  the  morning  I 

Soon,  our  little  dance  begins. 

Dance  b^ins. 

Dance  b^ins, 
Soon  our  little  dance  b^ins 
The  First  o'  May  in  the  momingt 

Oh,  this  is  the  merriest  day. 

Merriest  day. 

Merriest  day. 
Oh,  this  is  the  merriest  day  — 
The  first  o'  May  in  the  morning! 
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On  M*y  Day 

{Same  of  the  liUk  Shepherdesses  and  Shepherds  give  thefol- 
iawingf  while  Margaret,  Mary,  Kate,  Caroline,  Robin,  and 
others  cratm  Alice  Queen  of  the  May,  point  out  the  May^le^ 
etc.,  as  words  suggest) 

Oh,  ''sweet  is  all  the  land  about  and  all  the  flowers  that 

blow," 
The  "faint  sweet  cuckoo-flowers  are  out,"  the  "wild  marsh 

marigolds"  show; 
The  heart  of  merry  England  is  brimming  with  the  May, 
To-day'U  "be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest,  merriest  May!" 

We've  "gathered  knots  of  flowers  and  buds  and  garlands 


We  'u  hang  them  on  yoiu:  windows  and  laughing  run  away. 
We've  brought  a  crown  of  posies  to  crown  a  little  queen, 
We've  brought  a  pretty  May-pole  to  set  upon  the  green. 

Oh,  come,  let's  dance  a  dainty  dance  —  the  gayest  ever  seen^ 
All  to  a  little  tune  of  birds  with  violets  set  between. 
Let's  dance  and  dance  and  dance  again  —  it  is  the  First  o' 

May, 
To-day '11  be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest*  merriest  day!" 


(As  many  folk  songs  and  dances  as  desired  may  be  given  here. 
At  close,  Robin  offers  his  hand  to  the  May  Queen,  and  led  bv  them, 
as  many  as  can  join  in  the  May-i>ole  Dance,  directions  for  winch  are 
found  in  nearly  all  books  of  English  Folk  Songs,  as  well  as  school 
magazines.) 


The  Rainbow 


May  Gilungton  (Mis.  G.  F.  Byron) 
Moderato  ^ 


Ammie  E.  Axmstrono. 


Rain -bow,  rain -bow;  ev-er    so 

Rain -bow,  rain -bow,  purple    and 


high,  Arched    a  - 

blue,  R«i       as 


cross    the 
pop-  pies 


cloud  -  y    gray 
wet    with    the 
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The 

Progressive 
Publishing 
Company 


desires  to  secure  agents  to 
handle  the  Progressive 
Teacher  in  counties 
throi^hout  the  country 
and  we  have  an  attractive 
commission  to  offer  you. 
Write  now  before  some 
one  else  secures  your 
territory. 

Addrvsa  all  communications  to 

The  Progressive  Teacher 
Knoxville^      :-:      Tennessee 


TRAINING  SCHOOLIi  NURSES 

The  Mfchaeli^eese  Hospital 

Qrtviluid  and  29th  Strati.  B«x  S2..  Chietoo.  Illlnolt 

R^tered  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Three  year  course  preparatory  instruc- 
tion. Theoretical  and  practical  class 
work  throughout  the  course.  Mini- 
mum entrance  requirements,  two  years 
High  School  work.  For  information 
apply  to 

Miss  M.  H.  Mackenzie,  Superintendent 
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NURSING  COURSE:  SX&3: 

nzpcal,  obstetrics,  cootftgioa,  and  children's  dei»rt- 
BBDt.  AUowance  eight  (18.00)  doIUn  per  month,  and 
baud. 

THE  STATEN  ISLAND  HOSPITAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

(A  liMci  cf  lfe«  (Mircnlty  •!  tba  Stite  •!  New  Ytrk) 

Tompklnsvllle,  New  York 


The  Margarine  Cow 

The  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  are  highly  esteemed, 
Their  virtues  are  thoroughly  known, 

And  the  man;arine  cow  has  merits  and  claims 
That  likewise  deserve  to  be  shown. 

She  is  not  dqiendent  on  rations  of  grain 
When  the  market  quotations  are  high, 

She  never  is  longing  for  pasturage  green 
Nor  suffers  when  fountains  are  diy. 

The  butter  she's  yielding  to  meet  the  demand 
Is  valued  as  healthful  and  nice, 

And  one  of  its  many  attractions  is  this  — 
That  no  one  complains  of  its  price. 

Twas  a  fortunate  instance  that  she  should 
arrive 
To  minister  unto  us  now, 
So  let  us  be  ready  to  speak  a  good  word 
For  the  useful  margarine  cow. 

—  M.E.N, Hatheway 


Teachers  Preferred 

Managers  and  solicitors  for  Bupton's  Uni- 
versal Cyclop-edia.  Give  age,  experience, 
qualifications.  Big  opportunity  to  right  party. 
Teachers  preferred.  Button  Book  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Spend  a  Delightful  Summer 
Traveling 

And  Go  Back  to  Your  Schoolroom  Next 
Fall  with  a  Wonderful  Store  op  New 
Knowledge  and  Experiencbs  and 
A  Nice  Bank  Account 

Hundreds  of  other  teachers  have  done  it. 
They  say  it  makes  you  a  more  sympathetic 
teadier,  broader  in  your  relatioxu&up  to  the 
parents  and  more  appreciative  of  the  Umited 
opportunity  of  the  average  child  and  his 
desire  for  knowledge. 

Other  teachers  who  dosed  their  school  year 
all  tired  out  and  boked  forward  to  a  summer 
spent  fighting  the  high  cost  of  living  have 
enjoyed  it  and  found  it  profitable.  ^Nhy  not 
you? 

If  you're  between  the  ages  of  25  and  35, 
willing  to  learn,  ambitious  to  make  good,  free 
to  travel  extensively,  and  have  some  normal 
school  or  college  training,  combined  with 
teaching  experience,  we  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  this  work  of  ours.  It's  so  different 
from  school  work  that  it  offers  a  complete 
rest  and  a  profitable  happy  vacation. 

Seventy-su  teachers  were  selected  from  six 
hundred  applicants  last  summer  and  added  to 
our  regular  organization.  Nine  of  the  seventy- 
six  earned  over  $1000.00  each  during  the 
vacation  period  and  the  rest  averaged  a  few 
cents  more  than  $37.00  per  week.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  seventy-six  were  selected  for 
permanent  positions  last  fall,  and  thirty- 
four  have  made  arrangements  to  continue 
work  again  this  summer. 

Don't  answer  this  unless  you  are  a  live, 
Iceen,  ambitious  young  woman,  actually 
interested  in  hard  work  and  willing  to  spend 
the  whole  vacation  with  us. 

Tell  about  your  education,  about  your 
teaching  experience.  Give  your  age  and  any 
other  information  that  will  help  make  your 
application  stand   out  frwm  the  mass. 

We  will  caref  uUy  train  those  selected  at  our 
expense,  furnish  them  with  everything  needed 
free  of  charge,  take  care  of  their  railroad  fare 
from  thdr  scliool  location  to  their  field  of 
work  and  pay  all  railroad  fare  as  they  move 
from  point  to  point  throughout  the  siunmer. 

We  will  pay  a  salary  while  they  are  getting 
started  and  pve  each  of  them  an  opportunity 
to  earn  at  least  $50  per  week. 

Write  I    Find  out  if  you  are  qualified. 

Give  approximate  date  for  beginning  and 
ending  work.    Address,  Dept.  K.  R., 
S.  J.  Gillfillian,  Garland  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


CRAYOLA' 

Gold  Medal  Crayons 


CINCE  the  introduction  of 
"CRAYOLA,"  most  of  the  ele- 
mentary, high  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  used  these  crayons  exclusivdy^ 

This  can  be  due  only  to  the 
imsmpassed  exceJlence,  uniform 
quality  and  moderate  price  of 
"CRAYOLA." 

To  enable  you  to  test  the  ment  of 
our  crayons  and  chalks,  and  make 
comparisons,  we  are  always  glad  to- 
send  samples,  also  specimais  of 
drawings  and  color  charts. 


"CRAYOLA"    Set    No.    8 

consists  of  eight  colors  in  tuck 
cardboard  box.  Crayon  paper 
wrapped;  size  3|"  long  by  ^" 
diameter. 


Write  for  interesting  brochure,  "What 
the  average  teacher  may  accomplish  in 
Blackboard  Drawing." 


Binney    &   Smith    Co^ 

81-83  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


TEACHERS'     SOUVENIRS 

An  apyro^iatt  gift  to  pupilt  at  clait  of  school.    Samplot  fror 

Seibert  P^.  Co.,  Box  209,  Dover,  Ohio 


WASHINGTON    BOULEVARD    HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Three  year  course.    Registered  by  the  State  of  niinoia. 
Theoretical  and  practical  daw  work  throughout.     All 
departments.     Maintenance   provided  as  well  as  an  . 
allowance  each  month.    For  further  infomuaion  write,  I 
Supt.  Nunlna  8-hool.  244f  Wtthlnffton  Blvd..  Ihlcagt,  \\i..f 
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5. 

Find    the  way  .  thjere, 

Sfl-ver  branch    and 


search    and  dig, 

ru-'        by         root, 


ShaU    1   13,  find    .it     by and 

Where'  the  foun- tains  nev-er    run 


r'ui  i^fi'  J 


do: 


m 


^ 


^ 


# 


m 


m 


m       ^M 


^ 


m 


dim: 


i± 


by. 
dry, 


^ 


/?N 


t=F 


t 


I.'  '  f. 

142Rain-bow,  rain-        bow,         eu       er         so      lugh? 

Kain-bow.  J^ain-        bow,^^^  ev-      er         so      higfi? 


■P^-^ 


15  Rainbow,  rainbow,  glowing  and  bright,  i9  Wait  awhile,  till  I  can  tell 

You  are  fading  lo  out  of  my  sight!  Where  your  golden  treasures  dwell  — 

17  Stinging  raindrops  cease  to  faU,  Give  me  time  to  say  20  good-bye  — 

isSunshme  creeps  along  the  waU.  21  Rainbow,  rainbow,  ever  so  high! 

Directions 


First  Vekse 

1  Point  upwards,  looking  up,  and 

2  Rapidly  draw  arch  in  air  with  forefinger. 

3  Point  low  down  to  distance. 

4  Measure  height  with  hand  some  way  above  head. 


5  Same  as  3,  move  feet  as  though  hun^g. 

6  Look  to  right  and  left,  action  of  diggmg. 

7  Clasp  hands  and  lean  forward,  smiling,  looking 

8  Same  as  2.  uiyiiiziuu  uy 


^ogle 
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Second  Verse 
9    Same  as  1. 

10  Same  as  2. 

11  Point  to  distance. 

12  Point  up  to  left  and  right. 

13  Rapidly  draw  curve  of  a  fountain  in  air 

with  forefinger. 

14  Same  as  2. 

Third  Verse 


15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 


Same  as  1. 

Hand  arched  above  eyes  as  though 

gazing  into  distance. 
Looking  up  in  zenith. 
Moving  hands  slowly,  pointing  on  a 

level  with  head. 
Same  as  7,  continue  position  to  end  of 

next  line. 
Kiss  hand,  smiling  and  looking  high 

into  distance. 
Same  as  2. 


Teachers  Wanted 
$100  to  $150  a  Month 

All  teachere  should  try  the  U.  S.  Government 
examinations  constantly  being  held  throughout 
the  entire  coimtry.  Tliousands  of  permanent 
Gfe  positions  are  to  be  filled  at  from  $1100  to 
11800;  have  short  hours  and  annual  vacations, 
with  full  pay.  Those  interested  should  write 
immediately  to  Frankliii  Institute,  Dept. 
S221,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing 
all  examination  dates  and  places,  and  large 
descriptive  book,  showing  the  positions  open 
and  giving  many  sample  examination  ques- 
doDS,  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


The  Outstanding  Features  of  the 
Cleveland  Meeting 

The  following  are  the  striking  features  of  the 
Qevcland  meeting,  February  23-28,  as  seen 
by  the  N.  E.  A.  Publicity  Department  and  by 
the  staff  in  the  Secretary's  office: 

1  In  every  section,  department,  or  other 
group  meeting,  there  was  a  very  definite 
attempt  to  outline  Programs  of  Practice 
instead  of  merely  to  discuss  educational  theory. 

2  Throughout  the  entire  meeting  there  was 
a  very  definite  recognition  of  the  conununity 
and  nation-wide  need  to  increase  teachrs' 
salaries  and  to  improve  teacners  professionally, 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  teachers  merely, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  a  democracy  which 
must  rely  on  education  to  train  its  citizenship. 

3  A  very  definite  and  clear-cut  recognition 
of  the  need  for  a  federal  department  of  educa- 
tion and  for  federal  appropriation  as  provided 
in  the  Smith-Towner  Bill. 

4  A  distinctive  tendency  to  support  a 
pennanent  nation-wide  program  of  Americani- 
zation under  the  direction  of  trained  educators 
instead  of  politicians. 

6  A  definite  recognition  of  the  immediate 
need  for  greater  democracy  in  school  manage- 
ment, for  wise  teacher  participation  in  school 
government,  and  for  a  democratic  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  department  itself. 

7  The  very  definite  recognition  of  the 
educational  value  of  out-of-school  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts, 
Campfire  Girls,  Junior  Red  Cross,  National 
Geographic  S<xiety,  Community  Center  or- 
ganizations^ and  the  School  Garden  Association 

8  A  definite  recognition  of  the  educational 
value  of  all  forms  of  visual  education,  including 
objects,  slides,  laboratory  experiments  and 
moving-picture  films. 

d  A  general  recognition  of  the  need  to 
refine  greatly  our  present  available  tests  in 
subject  matter  and  in  intelligence,  with  a 
glowing  appreciation  of  the  educational  value 
of  the  plan  underlying  the  army  trade  and 
intelligence  tests. 

10  The  growing  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  a  nation-wide  organization  of  teachers  on  a 
professional  basis. 


ClSeUMJ 


why  not? 


It  is  ^^*er  to  be  well  thas  lo  be  sick  when  you  leam  how, 
^  When  you  learn  to  daily  build  your  vitality,  disease  germs, 
giippe  and  cold  have  ffttle  efiect  upon  you*  Be  tree  from  nagging 
ailments  1  Weigh  what  you  should  weigh  1  Have  a  good  figure!  Be 
happy  I  Enjoy  lifel  Be  a  source  o(  inapiratjon  to  your  friends^  In 
other  words,  LIVE.     As  sure  as  sunrht 

You  Can  Weigh  exactly 
what  you  Should 


by  followln*  ft  few  «impte.  henlthM  directions^tboro?,  I  KNOW  it,  fw  wli»t  I 
have  done  For  92,000  womei]  1  cao  do  for  you.  Are  you  too  Qatty?  Are  you  too 
tMa?     D&3  yiiur  figure  dupl^se  yon?     Let  me  help  you. 

I  w«at  t&  help  you  lo  rv«llze  tljit  your  ti««lth  lies  atmoit  entirely  la 
your  own  Imnds  «ad  that  you  en  reach  your  Ideal  in  f  If  ure  and  polie. 

J/y  W9fk  JtuLi  iftrwn  in  /JMr  htcAmt  rtntits  ^ft  q%kk,  naiur^  and  penm^rttmt,  amd 


became  ii  Qpptdt  to  COMMON  SENSE. 

No  Drugs  —  No  Medicines 


tn  correct  WaliiDg 


Excsa  Flesh  in  ftny 
part  of  body 

Thin  Bust,  Cbot 
Neck  or  .\rmi 

Eouod  Shouldcra 

Incorrect  Stutdiog 


Poor  Complexioo 
Lack  of  Reserve 
NervDusoesa 
Irritability 
CoiutrpdtioEi 


IndJ^tioD  Headache 

DixziaeM  Sle«pIe^oe« 

Rheiimatisa  Torpid  Liver 

Coldt  MaJ  flxtimibtkn 

Poor  CinrulatlOQ  Auto-latod- 
Lame  Etick  catioD 


Our  Soldiers  Ha%'e  Done  So  —  Why  Not  Yau? 

If  yoa  a«r  in  Ciiicago*  come  to  lee  me,  but  sit  down  and  write  ttic  NOW.  Doe'l 
wait  —  you  may  forget  it.  1  will  lend  you  FREE  my  illustxated  booklet  ihowing 
you  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly  and  giving  many  health  hint*.  10 

Susanna  Cocroft,   Dept,  45,  624  S.  Michigan  Ave,,  Chicago,  IM. 

Miss  Cocro/I  is  a  naticnaUy  ruogmMid  atakoHiy  on  condiHomng 
WMMM  as  aw   traimug  camps  hatt   eonditianed  am  mm. 


WHY  USE 

DAKIN'S  WEEKLY  PLAN  BOOK? 

1.  The  weekly  plan  unit  involves  a  minimum  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
Planning  lessons  in  imits  of  one  week  enables  teachers  to  plot  out  systematic,  progressive 
lessons  that  can  be  finished  in  the  time  allotted.  Daily  plans  are  scrappy,  because  the  unit  of 
time  chosen  is  too  small  for  complete  work. 

2.  The  suggestive  topics  at  the  head  of  each  column  in  the  plan  book  insure  attention  to 
some  of  the  essential  points  in  proper  preparation  of  lessons. 

3.  Showing  the  outline  of  work,  as  it  does,  always  several  days  in  advance,  a  supervisor 
can  know  what  teachers  are  about  to  do  in  time  to  criticise  and  correct  the  assignment 
before  it  has  been  executed,  not  afterwards  as  with  the  usual  plan  book  —  an  obvious 
advantage. 

4.  The  scheme  for  requiring  teachers  to  scan  the  entire  course  of  study  before  beginning 
the  year's  work  —  see  first  six  pages  of  book  — is  the  only  way  to  insure  comprehensive  teaching 
with  equal  stress  on  all  portions  throughout  the  year.  Under  this  method  there  will  be  no 
hurrying  to  catch  up  at  the  close  of  term,  and  no  marking  time  because  work  has  been  covered 
too  soon. 

5.  The  back  of  every  page  is  purposely  left  blank  so  that  teachers  can  paste  in  clippmgs 
from  educational  papers,  notes,  etc.,  thus  making  each  completed  book  a  source  of 
reference  and  aid  to  future  teaching  worth  preserving. 

DAKIN'5  WEEKLY  PLAN  BOOK,  5Q  cents,  postpaid 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  120  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS^ 


Home  Study 

(28UiYe«r) 
Coonet  for  Hkh-SchMl  TeacWn  of  Engltah,  Histoiy  Mifhenmicy, 
die  Indoslrial  Arts,  uid  (or  those  interested  in  the  stutiy  of  acadcniic 
nbfects  ere  giren  by  cerrttpoadcace.    All  courses  fommend  oedit. 

(Dhr.lf)r--  —     • 


Penmanship  and  Spelling  Co'Ordinatecl 
Pflltnfir  Method  Snellersf^^o  engraved  pal^ 

1   dltllVl      ITlWtllUM    ^pVllWIv3  MANSHIP.  Thcrebaaepaiate  book  loreach  grade. 

Educators  everywhere  should  investigate  thorouajhly  this  plan  of  presenting  to  pupils  for 
study  in  spelling,  the  wordi  written  in  the  most  extensively  taught  penmanship  style. 

Because  the  words  in  the  Palmer  Method  Spellers  are  all  in  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 
they  diminate  the  unnecessary  process  of  changing  the  printed  impression  to  the  written  expression.  Words  used 
have  been  carefully  selected  by  well  known  educators,  having  been  tested  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  progreasiT* 
New  York  City  Public  Schools. 

In  Palmer  Method  Spellers  for  the  intermediate  and  advanced  grades  are  quotations  is 
liberal  quantities  from  well  known  authors,  all  in  photo-engraved  Pahner  Method  Penmanship. 
WriU  our  nearest  office  for  further  information. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 


30  irvtng  Place.  New  Yeric  City 


•23  Sooth  WabMh  Ave..  Chlea«o.  III.        uiy  il  Plftiek'^l 


QoiUfgle 
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Japanese  Dance  and  Drill 


Lyle  Wilson  Holden 


A  Japanese  dance  is  always  very  effective  and  also  very 
easy  to  give  as  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  poses  and 
pantomime.  In  making  the  entrance,  and  also  all  of  the 
time  during  the  djmce  when  the  dancers  are  passing  from 
one  position  to  another,  very  short  and  quick  mincing  steps 
shoiUd  be  taken  with  the  body  bowed  slightly  forward.^ 

The  costume  is  very  easily  arranged,  as  it  consists  prin- 
di^dly  of  a  gay  colored  kunono  reaching  nearly  to  the 
floor.  The  effect  will  probably  be  better  if  eadi  girl  is 
dressed  in  a  different  colored  kimono.  They  may  be 
made  of  crepe  or  tissue  paper  or  any  of  the  many  fabrics 
with  Japanese  designs,  which  may  now  be  obtained  at 
almost  any  large  dry-goods  store.  A  wide  sash  of  bright 
colored  material  is  tied  in  a  large  butterfly  bow  at  the 
back.  Paper  chrysanthemums,  either  all  white  or  of  many 
different  colors,  are  fastened  to  bands  and  worn  in  the  hair 
above  the  ears,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Japanese 
paper  parasols  of  uniform  size  should  be  provided. 

The  music  may  be  taken  from  some  of  the  Japanese 
operas,  like  "Madam  Butterfly,"  or  any  characteristic 
Oriental  music  may  be  used. 

The  Dance 

1  The  dancers  enter  in  a  long  line,  tripping  on  tip-toe 
with  the  mincing  step  suggested  above.  When  all  are  in 
position  facing  audience,  all  hold  parasols  to  right  and  each 
girl  tips  to  right  and  poses,  6  counts.  Back  to  position,  3 
coimts. 

2  All  tip  to  left,  posing  for  6  coimts. 

3  To  right  again,  6  counts;  position,  3  counts;  to  left,  6 
counts. 

4  Pirouette  to  right,  twirling  parasols  for  12  counts. 
The  pirouette  is  made  by  putting  the  weight  upon  one  foot, 
throwing  the  other  foot  around  it  as  far  as  possible, 
rising  on  the  toes  and  making  a  pivot  in  the  direction  of  the 
foot  upon  which  the  weight  is  placed. 

5  Pirouette  to  left,  twirling  parasols  in  opposite  direct 
don  for  12  counts.    Position  for  3  counts. 

6  Drop  upon  knees,  bend  head  forward  and  kneel  behind 
parasols  for  12  counts. 


7  Peep  around  parasols,  right  side,  6  counts. 

8  Peep  around  parasols,  left  side,  6  counts. 

9  To  standing  position,  6  counts.  Half  of  the  girls 
face  to  right  and  half  to  the  left,  and  with  the  same  short 
step  as  before,  follow  the  end  girls  to  right  and  left;  then 
down  the  sides  to  the  rear.  The  girls  who  are  in  the 
front  of  the  line  meet  each  other,  and  all  follow  them  down 
to  the  front  in  pairs. 

10  When  the  front  is  reached,  the  lines  separate,  passing 
to  the  right  and  left  and  forming  two  circles,  which  go 
round  and  round  with  the  mincing  steps. 

11  When  the  circles  have  gone  around  a  number  of 
times  at  the  same  speed,  the  two  leading  girls  as  they  near 
each  other  at  the  center,  clasp  hands,  and,  with  parasols 
thrown  to  the  outside,  run  aroimd  in  a  large  drde;  the 
others  foUow  in  pairs  after  them. 

12  After  circling  two  or  three  times,  the  leaders  come 
to  the  front,  separate,  pass  one  to  the  right  and  the  other 
to  the  left,  the  others  following,  thus  forming  a  long  line 
across  the  front.    Position  for  3  counts. 

13  Hold  parasols  high  over  the  head,  twirling  them, 
12  counts. 

14  Sway  left  and  right  (3  counts  each  way)  holding 
parasol  in  front,  24  counts.    Position,  3  counts. 

15  Swiftly  turn  backs  to  audience,  twirling  parasols 
over  right  shoulder,  and  skip  in  line  toward  rear  for  12 
counts. 

16  With  backs  still  towards  audience,  turn  head  to 
left,  and  look  smilingly  over  left  shoulder,  12  counts. 

17  All  turn  to  left  and  follow  head  girl  back  and  forth 
across  the  stage  snake  fashion  imtil  the  front  is  readied 
again.  As  each  girl  reaches  the  end  of  the  stage  in  this 
movement,  she  reverses  her  parasol  so  that  it  is  always 
held  towards  the  audience,  twirling  it  all  the  time  and 
peeping  over  it  at  the  people  in  front. 

18  When  the  front  is  reached,  place  parasols  upon 
the  floor  or  ground  and  hide  behing  them  for  12  counts. 

19  Rise  swiftly,  throw  kiss  to  audience  with  both 
hands,  catch  up  parasols,  and  trip  laughingly  from  the 
scene.  Digitized  by  ^v^^^v^-x  i^ 
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Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 

Makes  Food 
Taste  Good 


Creates  an  appetite,  aids  digestion,  puri. 
£es  the  blood,  promotes  assimilation  so 
■as  to  secure  full  nutritive  value  of  food, 
.and  to  give  strength  to  the  whole  system* 


PHOTOPLAYS  WANTED 

Sis  fricti  pM.    You  cu  write  them.    We  ibow 
you  now.    Ra  Pob&hciB,  Box  176.  G30.ChIcaflo. 


"Hold  easy,  write  easy" — this  is 
the  whole  story  of  the  success  of 
Dixon's  Beginners,  No.  SOS, 

for  writing  in  the  first  grade. 

Free  samples  to  teachers  on 
request. 

Made  By 
I  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO 
» Jcraey  City  New  Jersey 

Eftobliahed  1837 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

*  bM  I V  Sfv&ktn,     HaciaJ^sfi,     folk    DkdC4i.    OfvntlM. 
F^«K|i4l.liutaiJ:It«*4io(i.  PlEkfaeri&TA,  UotJoa  4  f^utacc, I cem 


H^ci'l  BwIj,  HKkv-OjiODCKli, 
c«f  For  BiJiaffBf  uiidocCMkhEU 
[>*rto    e'l-ttloit   Wf*      tt^fi 

T.  «-  D«!|»OH  «  CO< 
MrtwwrtS7  ""' 


NniiL ConimwictPiii fit  Ml nyd 

full  cif  n»w  id**»  for  L*mJi» 


Philosophical  Freddie 

(Continued  from  page  SOI) 
Jo  the  back  window  ran  the  boy.  He  opened 
^he  window  and  stood  amazed  I  There  was 
the  plate,  and  on  it,  neatly  unfolded,  was  the 
paper  napkin,  but  where  was  the  cream  puff? 
Wondering  at  the  boy's  delay,  Mrs.  Snow  went 
into  the  little  kitchen  and  found  him  still 
gazing  at  the  empty  plate. 

"Why  don't  you  brmg  in  your  cake,  Fred- 
die?" she  asked.  **Wliy  —  why  —  mother, 
it  is  gone!"  said  the  child,  with  a  catch  in  his 
voice.  For  a  little  while  Mrs.  Snow  could  not 
think  where  the  cream  puff  had  gone,  then  she 
happened  to  see  on  the  projecting  ledges  of  the 
opposite  building  ever  so  many  pigeons 
strutting  back  and  forth.  She  remembered 
that  people  in  the  neighborhood  fed  them,  so 
that  the  birds  were  very  tame.  At  the  same 
time,  she  noticed  on  the  panes  of  her  window 
little  white  smears  that  migfU  be  whipped 
cream.  Freddie  looked  very  sorrowful,  out 
crying  was  out  of  the  question  for  a  boy  of 
eight,  so  he  just  kept  very  still. 

EQs  mother,  realizing  how  disappointed  he 
was,  did  her  best  to  cheer  him  and  to  take  his 
mind  off  his  troubles.  "Why,  Freddie,"  she 
said,  "I  do  believe  the  hungry  pigeons  took 
your  cake  I  Just  see  how  neatly  they  unfolded 
the  napkini  But  —  oh,  Freddie,  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  understand  about  napkins !  I  think 
they  wiped  their  bills  on  my  window  panes!" 
Freddie  couldn't  help  laughing  a  little  at  the 
idea  of  a  glass  napkm.  His  mother  went  on. 
"Poor  birdies  I  It  will  soon  be  very  cold 
weather  and  there  won't  be  much  for  them  to 
eat.  Perhaps  they  had  a  party  over  that 
cream  puff,  Freddie." 

"Well,"  said  Freddie,  "the  cream  puff  is 
gone  and  I  can't  get  it  back  again,  so  I  'm  not 
going  to  fuss  about  it.  I'm  glad  we  had  the 
cookie." 

The  next  day  he  told  the  story  to  Miss 
Bakery-Lady.  She  laughed  with  him  about 
the  glass  napkin  and  the  cream  puff  party,  and 
she  gave  him  a  big  cxirrant  bun  for  himself  and 
some  broken  cake  for  the  pigeons. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Maddock. 

who  has  long  been  our  representative  in  the 
educational  field,  will,  after  April  1,  have 
charge  of  our  Educational  Department  and 
make  his  home  in  Springfield. 

In  this  broader  field  we  bespeak  for  him  a 
continuance  of  the  kindly  consideration  that 
has  always  been  extended  to  him  and  to  us  in 
the  past.  G.  &.  C.  Merriam  0}mpany, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Wanted  —  Men  —  Women 
$100  to  $150  a  Month 

All  teachers  should  try  the  coming  United 
States  Government  examinations.  Thousands 
of  permanent,  life  rositions  are  to  be  filled  at 
from  $1100  to  $1800,  have  short  hours  and 
annual  vacations,  with  full  pay.  Those  in- 
terested should  write  immediately  to  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  S220,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedule  showing  all  examination  dates  and 
places,  and  large  descriptive  book,  showing 
the  positions  open  and  giving  many  sample 
examination  questions,  which  will  be  given 
free  of  charge. 

YOUR  EYES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVING  CARE 
than  your  Teeth,  and  with  aa  much  recularitir.  Doni 
let  your  Ejrca  pw  dull  and  hnterkas,  keep  them  hibri- 
eated.  Since  the  Moving  Pictuite  came,  itnas  become  a 
custom  among  the  better  daai  of  men  and  women  to  go 
home  after  the  ahow  and  right  away  Murine  their  Em, 
Two  diopa  to  reit,  refresh  uxi  deanie.  Tboee  wearing 
giaMt^or  who  q^  their  eyee  ooostantly— wiU  find 
f^  fdief  In  Murine  appticauoni. 

In  the  School-room  Eyes  are  Irritated  by  Chalk  Dust. 
and  Eye  Strab  faidiioed  by  Faulty  Syitcma  of  Ushthif. 
Apply  Murine  to  School  ChlUren's  Eyes  to  Rcston 
Nocmal  Conditioai.  Murine  does  not  smart  —  b  tooth* 
hig  fai  Its  action.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co., 
Sends  Book  of  Eye  Free  on  lequctt.  Your 
SappBet  yoo  with  Murine. 


Weak 
Women 

If  you  are  Tired,  Over-Worlced, 

Run  Down,  Vinoly  our  Cod  Liver 

and  Iron  Tonic,  will  help  you. 


Mrs*  Hatcher  Says  So 

So.  Pittsburg,  Tenn.  —  *'l  was  hi  a 
weak,  run-down  condition,  no  appetite 
and  could  not  sleep.  I  teach  school  and 
could  hardly  keep  around.  A  fiiend  toW 
»ne  about  Vinol  and  it  stopped  my  coiigfa, 
^ve  me  a  good  appetite  and  built  roe 
up  GO  I  feel  stronger  in  every  way."  — 
MRS.  C.  F.  Haicher. 

Women  who  are  run-down,  nervous, 
.ack  energy  and  working  strength  should 
uike  Vinol  as  it  contains  Beef  and  Cod 
liver  Peptones,  Iron  and  Hypo- 
phosphites,  the  very  elements  needed  to 
•^tone  a  lost  appetite,  enrich  the  blooH 
and  create  strength. 

For   sale  at  the  leading  drug  stores 
everywhere. 

Chester  Kent  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


:  CATALOG  ?;: 


lllthf'r  pin  lllcjrtrjfttvd  Di^dHi  fflih  bifS  (.b^ 
i*n  ftaa  2  Arur«i,  PDA  or  two  cojan  ea«in«i. 

axeriAN  am*,  co. 
rSO  Btidflti  Bids, ,         mai>hmtur^  n.  r. 


WANTED"  Teachers  desiring  profiuUe  em- 
V  .  .  .  .  •  P»<vment  in  vaation  or  after 
•SodI;  Apply  hnmediately  to  HOU«HTOil,  MIFFUN 
COMPAIIY,  2A  Paric  StreiC.  Boston,  Mais. 


EARN  $1,200AYEAR  IN  SPARE  TIME 

Writing  one  moving  picture  pby  a  week.    Dtmand  , 
Qreater  Tluui    Supply.    Von  can  write  them.    We 
show  you  how.    Send  for  free  booklet,  valuable  infor- 
mation and  special  prise  offer.    CHICAQO  PHOTO* 
PLAYWRIGHT  COLLEGE,  Boz278  Y.23,  Chicago 


[MEIi/Uv  r  riayground  Equipment 

iDtaijried  for  Kklcty,  efficiency ,  EjurabElIty, 
iPionteri  in  tte  playground  moveinent.  EsiaB- 
IlI^Kfcl  JST3,  Endorsed;  by  civic  and  muiiidpal 
■authorities.  Lt't  us  help  plan  YOUR  play* 
Ipraund  MEDART  C&taloRi^  "X"  on  FMiiiiest. 
I  Write  for  It  on  yaur  Kiter  head. 


FRED  MEDART  MFCi*  CO,  (I 

"  "    "  "^  St.  toul»,McJ| 


IS530  DoKflLlb  St. 
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The  Service  the  Fairies  Did 


Helen  L.  Newman 


CHARACTERS 

Little  Girl  (about  ten) 
Fairies 

Queen  and  16  (or  12)  fairies  in  4  groups 

Group  from  North  (4  or  3  fairies) 

Group  from  Tropics 

Group  from  Sea 

Group  from  Woodlands 
Flora  and  Nymphs  (4  or  5) 

COSTUMES 

Little  Girl  —  Rather  dark,  long-sleeved  apron. 

Queen  of  Fairies  —  White  with  much  gilt  decoration.    Large  gilt 

rosettes  on  shoulders,  made  (by  fine  wire)  to  stand  nearly  upright, 

swaying  a  little,  if  possible.    Gilt  wand. 
Group  from  North  —  Wholly  in  white,  with  tufts  of  cotton  sprinkled 

with  mica-powder.    Glass  icicles,  which  can  be  hung  from  belt 

so  as  to  give  clinking  soimd  in  the  dance,  have  fine  effect  (with  or 

without  wings). 
Group  from  Tropics  —  Decorations  of  gorgeous  flowers,  large  rosettes 

of  bright  colored  paper,  etc. 
Group  from  Sea  —  Strings  of  shells  and  coral  over  pale  green  (or  one 

may  be  dark  blue).    Pressed  seaweed  fastened  to  skirt  of  one. 

One  or  two  carry  very  large  shell  in  hand. 

Scene 

LUUe  home  schoolroom.  At  back  a  hanging  or  standing 
blackboard,  a  map,  a  globe,  etc.  Near  the  front,  a 
child's  desk  and  chair,  a  little  to  one  side  and  opposite 
end  where  entrance  is. 

{Little  Girl,  sitting  at  desk  working  on  slate,  becomes  im- 
patient.) 

Little  Girl    Oh,  dear!    Oh,  dear!    I  can't  get  this  old 
problem  right! 

(Works  a  little  longer.    Looks  up  with  a  sigh.) 

Little  Girl    It's  no  use!    I  can't,  I  can't! 

{Works  again,  but  slowly,  listlessly.    Finally  pushes  slate 
away  and  throws  pencil  angrily  on  floor.) 

Little  Girl    There!    I  won't  try  another  time! 

{Sobs,  lays  head  on  desk.    Sobs  gradually  lessen  and  she 
goes  to  sleep,) 

{From  a  little  distance  comes  chorus  of  Fairies.) 


We  come  from  the  North,  the  cold,  cold  North, 

The  land  of  glistening  snow. 
Where  the  icicle's  breath  bears  touch  of  death 

And  the  winds  of  winter  blow. 

{These  Fairies  pass,  while  singing,  around  al  the  back^  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  little  girl.  They  may  stiU  keep  time,  in 
step,  (W  the  Fairies  from  Tropics  enter,  singing) 

From  the  beauteous  tropic  land  we  come, 

The  land  to  the  sun-god  dear. 
Where  the  sunmier  stays  through  all  the  days 

And  the  flowers  no  frost-king  fear. 

{These  Fairies  remain  at  back  of  stage,  just  behind  little 
girl.    Fairies  from  Sea  enter,  singing) 

We  come  from  the  caves  by  the  ocean  blue 

And  the  coral  islands  lone. 
And  the  song  we  bring  the  sea-nymphs  sing 

To  the  murmuring  water's  tone. 

{Fairies  from  Sea  remain  at  back,  not  as  far  across  stage  as 
litUe  girl's  desk.  Fairies  from  Woodland  enter,  singing. 
These  bend  toward  front,  in  line  opposite  first  group.  Queen 
is  enclosed  by  them,  not  far  from  desk^) 

From  your  own  fair  forest  glades  we  come  — 

Your  Woodland  Fairies  true  — 
Where  the  dew  is  bright  in  the  dawning  light 

With  the  gleams  of  the  rainbow's  hue. 

From  the  dells  where  the  flowers  love  to  bloom. 

The  wildwood  flowers  fair; 
Whjere  the  sweet  wild  rose  its  perfume  throws 

On  the  wings  of  the  morning  air. 

{The  curving  lirte  now  breaks  into  the  different  groups  and 
all  sing) 

And  one  and  all  with  a  message  glad,  , 

We  speed  to  the  help  of  men, 
When  a  cheering  thought  that  is  swiftly  brought 

May  urge  them  to  hope  again. 

And  oft  at  the  gentle  words  we  bring. 
Dull  care  is  afraid  to  stay,  - 

And  the  darkening  power  of  an  evil  hour  .     . 

Is  forever  thrust  away. 

{A  pretty  thing  at  this  point,  tfwugh  not  a  necessary  one,  is , 
a  dance  backward  and  forward  and  around  little  girl,  Tropics 
joining  with  North,  and  Sea  with  Woodland.     Then  they  come 
back  into  the  original  groups.) 

{Queen  lowers  wand.  Fairies  gather  softly  around  little 
girl.   .Queen  raises  wand.    All  sing) 


We  come,  we  come  —  the  Fairy  band  — 

With  joy  and  song  we  speed; 
From  the  farthest  land  at  our  queen's  command 

We  haste  to  a  kmdly  deed. 

.{Queen  enters,  passes  part  way  across  stage,  then  turns  and 
with  lifted  wand,  faces  entrance,  as  Fairies  from  North  enter, 
with  floating,  swaying  motion,  singing) 


There's  a  little  word, 

That's  often  heard, 

uiyiLizuu  Oy 


Google 


WE  HAVE  FOUND 
OUR  MITTENS!  WE 
WILL  HAVE  SOME  PIE. 

i  From  Three  Little  Kittens,  Vol.  V  of  Actioa,  Imitatioa  and  Fun  Series) 

Stories  that  are  dear 
to     Childtsh    Hearts 

Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Series 

of  Primers  and  First   Readers 

s   By    MARA    L.    PRATT    GHADWIGK 

This  series  consists  one  phonic  reader,  which  is  a  basic  text* 
and  ten  supplementary  readers,  based  on  stories  dear  to  childish 
hearts.  These  supplementary  readers  are  carefully  graded  and  form 
an  ideal  series  through  which  to  develop  both  sight  reading  ar.d 
sound  interpretatirn.  Each  book  is  complete  in  itself  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  others.  Each  may  be  used  with  any  system  cf 
teaching  reading.  The  illustrations,  in  addition  to  being  pleasing 
to  children,  are  of  such  nature  as  to  inspire  creative  imagination. 


BASIC  PRIMER 

Little  People's  Sound  Primer  (128  pp) 

FIRST  READER  STORY  BOOKS 


STORY  PRIMERS 

45  cents  The  Little  Red  Hen 

The  Three  Pigs 
The  Three  Bears 


Puss  in  Boots  —  Reynard  the  Fox  45  cents 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  —  Diamonds  and  Toads — 

Sleeping  Beauty  45  cents 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer  45  cents 

Hop  O'  My  Thumb  — Tom  Thumb  45  cents 


Boston 


Chicago 


ADVANCED  STORY  PRIMERS 

Three  Little  Kittens  —  Chicken  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  — The  Seven  Kids 
Bow-Wow  and  Mew-Mew 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHING  CO. 


45  cents 
45  cents 
45  cents 


45  cents 
45  cents 
45  cents 


New  York  City 


Why  are  Teachers  Leaving  the 
Schoolroom? 

The  following  quotation  from  one  of  our  teacher 
secretaries  answers  the  above  question 

"  I  had  an  extremely  profitable  summer  with  the  Chautauqua 
Industrial  Art  Desk  last  year.  After  working  several  Saturdays 
in  May  and  June,  I  continued  during  the  nine  weeks  of  vacation. 
The  result  was  296  orders.  My  profits  amounted  to  over  $1200.00. 
People  could  not  have  treated  me  better.  Everybody  likes  the 
tittle  Desk.  To  SEE  IT  IS  TO  LOVE  IT.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  children  want  it  and  even  cry  for  it.  In  one 
small  village  of  perhaps  50  homes,  I  took  thirty  orders  in  three 
days.  I  found  it  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  the  mothers  for  a  half 
hour's  confidential  talk. 

"I  conducted  my  work  in  conjunction  with  the  schools,  clubs, 
kinderRartens  and  organized  interests  of  the  towns  in  which  I 
worked  and  was  delighted  with  the  cordial  reception  and  hearty 
support  I  received  ever3rwhere  I  went.  Club  women  and  the 
leading' business  men  in  every  town  I  worked  cheerfully  gave  me 
cards  and  letters  of  introduction  to  their  friends/' 

This  letter  partly  explains  why  our  organization  is  made  up  so 
largely  of  teachers.  The  Chautauqua  Industrial  Art  Desk 
SELLS  and  teachers  know  it.  Our  willingness  to  guarantee  any 
teacher  we  employ  from  $125.00  to  $300.00  per  month  REGAJID- 
LESS  OF  REISULTS  is  evidence  of  our  confidence  in  the  merits 
of  the  Desk  and  in  your  qualifications  to  represent  us. 

A  booklet  containing  the  pictures,  letters  and  records  of  our 
teacher  secretaries  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Give  complete 
information  about  yourself  in  first  letter. 

LEWIS  E.  MYERS  &  COMPANY 

36  South  State  Street.  Chicago 


•  U.  5.  GOVERNMENT* 

WANTS 

HUNDREDS 

TEACH ER5 


MEN— WOMEN 


$1300  TO  $1500  YEAR 

Pleasant  ofl&ce  positions;  filing,  writing,  listing  and 
similar  work  in  the  Department  of  Commerce;  Census 
Department  and  other  departments  of  the  Government 
at  Washington,  D.C.  Similar  positions  in  Custom 
Houses;  Postoffices;  and  Internal  Revenue  Offices  in 
practically  every  city  in  the  country,  and  in  the  Rail- 
way Mail  Service.  Short  hours.  Paid  vacation. 
Life  positions. 

SPRIN6  AND  SUMMER  EXAMINATIONS  EVERYWHERE 

Fill  out  and  nail  attached  coupon.       /-   —  —  —   — 

Act  at  once. 
DO  IT  TO-DAY.  ,c4  ' 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
Pt-S222  RKfcHlir.NY. 


TO-MORROW  ^^  GenUemen:     Kindly  send  me.   at  once, 

jcT    ,  and  enUrely  without  charge  or  any  obligji- 

MAY  BE  TOO        cT        ^'?"  ~  "^^  P*'*'  '"*  <^   'i    S.    GoJemmSt 
A        .  positions    now    open     to    tetchera.      Advise    me 
<^         also   regarding  the    salaries,   hours,    work,  vacation 
2jy         ud     date    of  the  Spring  examination  in   my  section 
sending  me  free  sample  examination  questions. 


LATE 


y         l¥0t 


•1inifi7fif1'hv 
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That  we  bring  imto  you  now; 

There's  a  magic  ^ell 

In  what  we  tell, 
To  clear  your  troubled  brow, 

For  it  holds  the  power 

In  a  weary  hour 
Vexatious  tears  to  dry; 

'Tis  only  a  word 

That 'soften  heard  — 
Try,  try,  tryl 

^    {Fairies  press  more  closely  still  around  little  girl, 
softly  but  more  slowly,  as  if  for  eniphasis.) 


Sing 


'Tis  only  a  word 
That's  often  heard  — 
Try,  try,  tryl 
{'.lueen  lowers  wand.    Says  —  or  sings) 
Listen,  listen!    What  is  here? 
Flora  and  her  nymphs  draw  near. 
(Fairies  press  forward.    Flora  and  nymphs  enter j  passing 
to  front  of  Fairies.    Say) 

Ju3t  suppose  the  flowers  should  say, 
"Since  the  sky  is  cold  and  gray. 
We  wiU  hide  oiu:  heads  away." 
And  shoiild  fold  their  petals  up, 
Daisy,  rose  and  buttercup. 
Taking  thus  the  joy  from  mom. 
Leaving  thus  the  earth  forlorn! 

Listen,  listen!    Unto  each 
This  does  dear  Earth  Mother  teach:  — 
In  hoiurs  bright  or  hours  gray, 
Do  your  best,  your  best  alway! 
{Fairies  and  nymphs  press  to  background.) 
Little  Girl  {rubbing  eyes,  lifting  head)    What  was  I  dream- 
ing about?    Oh,  I  s^pose  I  must  try  that  problem  agam! 

{Picks  up  pencil.    Works  again  on  stale,  bul  again  becomes 
discouraged.    Covers  her  eyes,  puts  head  down.) 

{Fairies  come  back  eagerly,  swiftly.    Surround  little  girl 
closely.    Queen  raises  wand.    All  sing) 

Try  twice,  try  thrice 
And  never  give  up  at  all. 
And  never  give  up  at  all! 
{Nymphs  also  press  forward  near  to  desk.    Sing) 
In  hours  bright  or  hours  gray. 
Do  your  best,  your  best  alway! 
{Fairies  and  Nymphs  withdraw  to  background.) 
Little  Girl  {raising  head,  again  beginning  to  work)    Oh, 
dear!    {Sighing  heavily.)    No,  I  won't  give  it  up,  I  won't! 
(Working  on  with  a  sigh  now  and  then.   (Suddenly jumping  up 
and  dapping  hands  in  glee.)   Oh,  goody,  goody!   It's  right, 
it's  right! 

(Fairies  and  Nymphs,  with  Queen  and  Flora  in  front, 
gather  around  little  girl,  who  remains  standing.    All  sing) 


[jjri^^i^J^H^^J  J  ,.i  J  .1  J  |J.Ji J JJ  Jl.l,  r  I 


There  can  never  be  defeat 
For  the  patient  heart  to  meet 
And  conquest  and  gladness  com^  at  last. 

In  both  small  and  mighty  things 

It  is  patience  victory  brings. 
Though  often  by  a  dreary  way  and  bng. 

In  all  the  tasks  of  life 

And  throughout  the  wide  world's  strife 
It  is  patience,  it  is  patience  that  is  strong. 


It  is  won,  it  is  woni         • 

The  dreaded  task  is  done. 

And  the  weary,  weary  toil  is  past. 


The  Key  Flower 

(Continued  pom  page  SOS) 
could  possibly  carry.  He  even  filled  his  hat  before  leaving 
the  box.  Then  he  hurried  toward  the  place  where  he  had 
climbed  in.  Once  more  the  voice  echoed.  It  was  softer 
and  sadder  this  time.  The  words  came  strangely,  "Choose 
the  best!" 

Section  VIII 

The  boy  stopped  a  moment.  Then  he  hurried  out.  He 
would  wait  no  longer.  Surely  he  had  found  the  best. 
The  voice  angered  him.  He  hurried  on.  Once  more  he 
found  himself  in  the  open  fields. 

Section  IX 

He  looked  down  to  see  that  he  had  dropped  none  of  the 
treasure  from  his  hat.  He  saw  to  his  amazement  that  he 
was  carrying  earth!  He  pulled  out  his  pockets.  Again  he 
found  nothing  but  dirt!  He  wondered  whether  he  had 
been  asleep  and  dreamed  of  the  cave.  He  thought  that 
perhaps  some  shepherds  had  left  the  dirt  for  a  joke. 

Section  X ' 

Suddenly  he  remembered  the  blue  flower.  He  tmmed  to 
find  it.  It  was  not  there!  Then  he  knew  it  was  the  flower 
that  the  voice  had  meant.  He  bit  his  lip  sadly.  It  was 
now  too  late  to  choose  the  best.  The  earth  had  closed 
forever! 

Fables  for  Supplementary 
Reading 

Grace  Norton  WUttaker 
THE  HAWK  AND  THE  FARMER 

One  fine  morning  a  pigeon  flew  down  into  a  large  field. 
She  came  to  look  for  some  big,  fat  worms  for  her  children. , 
Looking  up,  she  saw  a  large  hawk  flying  high  above  her. 

Oh,  there  is  my  enemy,  the  Hawk.  I  hope  he  does  not 
see  me.  There  he  goes  almost  out  of  sight!  This  is  a 
good  time  to  go  home."    Away  flew  the  pigeon. 

The  Hawk  was  far  away,  but  he  had  sharp  eyes.  "  There 
goes  a  good  breakfast  for  me/'  said  he,  as  he  followed  her. 

"Oh,  if  I  can  just  get  to  my  home  in  the  bam,  I  shall  be 
safe!  No  hawk  can  get  in  there,"  thought  the  Pigeon,  as 
she  flew  faster  and  faster.    "I  know  what  I'll  do." 

She  flew  low  down  near  the  ground.  The  Hawk  foUowed. 
He  did  not  see  the  Farmer's  net  till  too  late.  The  Farmer 
put  it  there  to  catch  the  crows  that  pulled  up  his  com. 
It  caught  the  Hawk  instead  of  the  crows.  The  Hawk 
struggled  to  get  away  but  the  net  held  him  fast.  "Here 
comes  the  Farmer,"  said  he.    "  I  wonder  if  he  will  help  mc?  " 

"  What  have  we  here?  "  cried  the  Farmer,  who  had  been 
watching.  "A  fine,  big  Hawk,  as  sure  as  I'm  alive!  Well, 
well,  my  fine  bird,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Oh,  set  me  free,  set  me  free!"  begged  the  Hawk. 

The  Farmer  took  the  Hawk  out  of  the  net,  but  he  held 
him  fast.    "Let  me  go,  let  me  go!"  cri«i  the  Hawk. 
^*No,  no,"  said  the  Farmer. 

{ConUnued  on  page  327)      f^  r\r\n]c>^ 
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OXTELTIfil 
WORD.  ^NUMBER  and 
SENTENCE  BUILDERS 

SAME  PRICE.  3  TO  S  CENTS 
SampUs  Fr«« 

E.  T.  CURTIS  CO.,     123  2l(t  St..  Toledo.  0. 


Frii 

Sample 
..  Copy 


We  want  every 
teacher  in  Amer- 
ica to  know  this 
song  book— its  help- 
ful features,  its  splendid  col- 
lection of  words  and  music 
especially  selected  for  your 
younger  scholars. 


iveryday  SoiMts 

contains  suggestions^  facts  about  music 
aids  in  teaching  music  to  beginners, 
and  other  important  features  that 
make  it  valuable.  A  FREE  SAMPLE 
COPY  is  waiting  for  you.  WRITE 
FOR  IT  TODAY. 


Only  5c  each  in 
C^  100  lots,  F. 
9C  O.  B.  Chi- 
cago. $1  per  dozen, 
prepaid.  Less  than 
12  at  10c  each,  pre- 
paid. (c-62) 


lOlBeslSongs 

Another  famous 
book,  for  older  pu- 
pils. 7c  in  100  lots, 
F.  O,  B,  Chicago,  $1 
per  doten,  prepM, 
10c  each,  preptdd. 


Cable  Co.,  1201  Ubie  Bldg.,CliIeago 


Da$e  to  he  true;  nothing  can 

need  a  lie; 
A  fault  which  needs  it  most, 

grows  two  thereby. 

— George  Herbert 


The  above  is  ONE  of  the 

106  MEMORY  GEMS 


For  Primary  Grades 
contained'  in  the  set  of 

Easy  Memory  Gems 

For  Little  Folks 


Thirty  Manila  Cards,  size  three  by  four 
inches,  encased  in  attractive  cloth-covered 
box — selections  from  the  following  authors: 


Shaw 

Lincoln 

Alice  Gary 

Mann 

Samuel  Bntler 

James  Montgomoy 

falaW. — 


A.  A.  Procter 

Hale 

Pope 

LongfeDow 

Mrs.  Amelia  Opie 

J.  G.  Whittier 

Fra 


.  Wilcox.  Fiances  Osgood 

Watts  Allerton 

Phoebe  Gary  Kingsley 

Coleridge  Lowell 

and  many  others. 

FnlfVSet,  Price*  30   cents.  Postpaid 


EOUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Ghlcatfo 


A  Bird  Booklet 

{Continued  from  page  286) 

Are  leaf  hoppers,  aphids,  and  two-winged 

flies. 
Watch  him  pursuing  an  enemy  plane, 
Swooping  and  striking,  and  off  again. 

(If  you  wish  the  story  of  other  gar- 
den allies,  this  same  copy  of  National 
School  Service  has  one  article,  "A 
Strange  Garden  Helper,"  which  deals 
with  the  earthworm  and  another  article, 
*^  A  Deadly  Garden  Tank,''  which  tells 
about  the  toad.) 

Out  of  this  bird  study  can  come 
this  project  in  problem  form,  How 
Children  can  Help  these  Bird  Allies. 
Many  ideas  will  be  advanced  by  the 
youngsters.    These  are  a  few  of  them: 

1  By  protecting  the  birds  from 
harm. 

2  By  supplying  water  and  food 
when  needed. 

3  By  building  homes  for  them. 

After  the  advancement  of  the  third 
point,  a  bird  house  can  be  planned 
and  constructed  by  the  children. 


Teachers  Preferred 

Managers  and  solicitors  for  Button's  Uni- 
VERSAL  CYCLOPiEDiA.  Give  age,  experience, 
qualifications.  Big  opportunity  to  right  party. 
Teachers  preferred.  Button  Book  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Worker  and  His  Work 

Compiled  by  Stella  S.  Center.  12  illustra- 
tions. $2.00  net.  J .  B .  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

"The  Worker  and  His  Work"  is  a  series  of 
remarkable  stories  by  Arnold  Bennett,  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  Eden  Philpotts,  Angela  Morgan, 
H.  G.  Wells,  O.  Henr>%  Henry  Van  Dyke,  and 
others,  in  which  poet  and  essayist,  short-story 
writer,  painter  and  sculptor  picture  the  worker 
as  a  social  human  being  to  whom  his  work  is 
se:ond  only  to  his  religion  and,  next  to  that, 
the  greatest  fact  in  his  life. 

Farming,  fishing,  lumbering,  logging,  bank- 
ing and  brokerage,  advertising,  fighting  fire, 
managing  a  store  or  a  telephone  exchange, 
housekeeping,  sewing,  or  telegraphing  "wire- 
lessly,"  all  of  these  various  romances  enacted 
every  day  by  the  knights  of  the  twentienth 
century  are  here  within  the  covers  of  this  book. 

The  lists  of  these  varied  tournaments  carry 
the  reader  with  the  speed  of  imagination  from 
one  field  of  activity  to  another.  He  goes 
whale-fishing  in  the  Pacific,  or  fights  fire  in  a 
New  York  skyscraper,  or  visits  Wall  Street 
and  hangs  breathlessly  over  the  ticker,  watch- 
ing fortunes  being  made  and  lost;  or  stands 
"rapt  in  the  cathedral  gloom"  of  a  vast 
telephone  exchange;  he  fashions  pottery  at 
Brunei's  Tower,  or  follows  the  cotton  picker 
down  his  furrow  in  Georgia,  or  holds  his  breath 
at  a  birling  match  in  a  Michigan  forest.  It  is 
a  delightful  and  educating  tour  of  the  world 
from  the  library  chair,  and,  as  the  varied 
scenes  are  surveyed,  the  reader  is  inspired  with 
a  keener  relish  for  his  own  work  and  with 
greater  respect  for  all  workers. 


EDUCATION  T.'^'f^,  '^ 

••AS  NECESSARY  TO    A    TEACHER  AS   A 


120BoylstonSt.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MEDICAL  JOURNAL   TO    A   PHYSICIAN." 


Hose  Supporter 


"s.w^.-^HlHI 

can  be  quickl} 
and  easily  ad- 
justed to  any 
>tv|eof  cor3i?U 

The   unique 
\  E  L  V  E  T 
GRIP  fea- 
turc  of  the 
-Sew-OB*^-  ' 
:Ln  all  rubbei, 
olilong  by  tton 
—  1  s    p  roof 

1 1 1 

1  ¥    is*  1 

^enmst  "sups"  ^fHk^^^^KM^ 
and  the  ruthless  ^Hd^^^^Bjfl^ 
ripping  or  silken  ^H^^^^Hf^ 
hn^e  threads.          ^^||^H|^^ 
The  fabric  rmployed^^™*^ 
in  the  making  of  the  VELVET  GRIP 
'Sew  On"  is  all  j-ou  would  expert  of  a 
liQsc  supporter  of  such  unusual  attain- 
ments—the  wry  best, 

LtMt    for    the    oblong    rubber    button— - 
■The    Button    thai  Talks   fc?r   Itself/* 

George  Frost  Company,  Makers,  Boston 

^a 

Cultivate 

Your 

Beauty 


\rin'    ciin    n.ive      i     vrtiifhfd 
X   TliFJcafaiice.  clear   com  pleTf on , 
ma|fTi#tii.   eyes,      pretty   eye- 
brows  ^nci   lashei,     Errsceful  neck 
ani  iihiTi.  liiifuri.int    hair*  ifttmc- 
tivt  h.in  h.  to Tt flirt nble  f»t,     Vou 
Cir-j  r.  ,,-^;Tt  vvritikJcH.   Imes,    pitr.- 
pk»,  jjUck beads,   stxcngthen   sas- 
King  facial  muBcIes—aU  tbrougb   following  our  simple 
directions.  Thousands  have  done  so.  Nodrugs,  no  waste 
of  Ume,  no  big  expense  and   quick  results.     Send  for 
latest  free  booklet  containing   many  beauty  bints  afid 
all  about  the  wonderful  work  accomplished  by  the 
ORACE  MILDRED  CULTURE  COURSE 
Dept.  19    634  South  Michiffaa  Ave..  Chicafo,  III. 
(A  Branch  of  Susanna  Cocrttfl's  Work) 


DRESS   DESIGNING    LESSONS 


Women— Girls — 15  or  over,  can  easily  leam 
Dress  Designing  durng  their  spare  moments  ia 

10  WEEKS. 
Dress  Designers  frequently  earn  $40  to  $100 
A  WEEK.  Work  fascinating.  Every^ 
teacher  should  be  interested.  Send  coupon 
immediately  for  FREE  SAMPLE  LESSONS. 
The  supply  will  not  last  long. 


COUPON 

FRANKUN  INSTITUTE 

Dept   S859  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  absolutely  free,  book  containing  samnlfr 
lessons  in  DRESS  DESIGNING  as  toughtin  10  wedcL 

spare  times.  "^'' 

Name 


Addreat. 


^.  PARKER^       T 

Uaxr  balsam 

^     «'R«rtor«a  Color  ami    ^^ 
Beaoiir  to  Gray  ud  Faded  Hiife 

_       60c  Mid  $i.M  at  drunritta. 
Ht<*v>x  c^t^m.  Works.  Patchogwe.  N.Y.. 
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TALKING    TOGETHER 

Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


This  issue  is  full  of  fairies.  Perhaps  if  you  are  one  of 
those  awfully  grown-up  people  who  do  not  believe  in 
fairies,  and  never  go  on  a  vacation  from  reality,  as  some 
one  puts  it,  you  haven't  any  castles  in  Spain  and  your 
desire  to  roam  and  soar,  to  escape  into  a  fourth  dimension, 
so  to  speak,  is  quite  satisfied  by  the  automobile  and  the 
flying  machine,  which  are  real  enough  to  satisfy  anybody. 
But  you're  wrong,  and  we  children  know  it.  Even  the 
scientist,  to-day,  is  reaching  out  toward  metaphysics  and 
the  magazines  are  full  of  discussions  over  the  nature  of  the 
ether  and  the  non-Euclidean  geometry,  speculations  which 
seem  to  lie  on  the  borderland  between  the  known  and  the 
dreamed  of.  They  seem  to  indicate  the  begmnings  of  a 
reaction  against  our  machine-made  world,  a  world  in  which 
the  children,  thank  heaven!  have  never  lived  and  will  never 
live.  We  can  never  quite  lose  the  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
the  wonder  of  things,  however  hard  we  try.  If  persistently 
ignored,  they  have  a  strange  way  of  avenging  themselves 
by  taking  the  form  of  ugly  superstitions,  automatic  writings, 
and  hideous  travesties  of  beauty  in  art  and  music.  Nature 
is  old  and  wise  and  we  know  surprisingly  little  about  her, 
in  spite  of  the  ccuntless  number  of  man's  years  upon  the 
earth.  But,  though  we  know  so  Uttle,  we  have  intimation, 
that  cannot  be  expressed  in  scientific  treatises,  or  machinery, 
but  sometimes  in  poetry,  in  music,  in  fairy  stories. 

''In  the  true  fairy  story  there  is  always  an  accompani- 
ment of  beauty;  and  it  means  something  about  life  itself 
too  deep  for  us  to  put  into  words,  means  perhaps  that  we 
are  all  children  crying  over  childish,  unreal  sorrows  and 
that,  behind  and  above  all  our  crimes  and  follies,  there  is 
this  reality  of  beauty  that  will  some  day  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  oiu:  eyes  and  tiurn  them  to  happy  laughter. 
Is  that  a  lie?  No  one  can  prove  it  one;  and  if  we  dared  to 
act  on  it,  to  trust  in  the  encircling  and  reconciling  beauty, 
we  might  find  it  to  be  true  after  aU.  If  children  are  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  then  that  Kingdom  is  Bke  the  good 
fairy  stories,  and  the  instinct  which  makes  them  and 
delights  in  them  is  an  instinct  for  the  truth." 


Everybody's  Quitting 
What?    Teaching.     Why? 

Fifty  schoohnen  and  women,  breakfasting  together  during 
the  N.  E;  A.  at  Cleveland,  mentioned  in  tWrty  minutes 
fifteen  reasons  why  the  best  boys  and  girls  do  not  enter  the 
teaching  profession.  All  of  the  causes  are  removable.  If 
teachers,  superintendents,  board  members,  parent  organi- 
zations of  all  types  will  face  the  facts  and  join  in  co-operative 
effort,  the  schools  of  to-morrow  can  hope  to  have  teachers, 
instead  of  facing  in  1923  a  shortage  of  300,000  —  40%  — 
qualified  teachers,  and  normal  schools,  instead  of  having 
no  graduates  in  1923,  which  would  be  the  number  if  the 
decrease  for  the  next  three  years  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  last,  could  be  tiuning  out  more  graduates  than  in  the 
pre-war  days. 

What's  wrong  with  teaching?  —  999  out  of  a  thousand 
give  low  salaries.  This  is  unquestionably  one  big  reason, 
but  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  group  of  fifty 
representative  school  people  that  salary  increases  alone 
wUl  not  bring  in  desirable  recruits  or  change  teaching's 
reputation  unless  the  other  objections  are  removed.  Sak- 
ries  are  being  increased  daily,  grade  salaries  of  $100  to  $200 
are  established  facts,  wide  pubUcity  is  furnished  by  news- 
papers, educational  magazines,  national  magazines  such  as 
the  OuUook,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Literary  Digest,  which 
is  now  giving  one  topic  a  week  in  its  weekly  moving  picture 


fihn  to  teachers'  salaries;  these  and  other  forces  are  rapidly 
removing  the  objection  of  low  salaries,  yet  we  see  no  rush 
toward  teacher  training  schools  or  a  decrease  in  resignations. 
Isn't  it  time  to  look  farther  for  the  other  reasons  for 
shunning  teaching?  Dr.  Rowland,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Department,  said,  "Raise  salaries  to  the  sky  and  we 
shall  still  not  get  a  supply  pf  teachers  unless  we  establish 
at  the  top  of  the  profession  big  positions,  paying  big  salaries, 
as  a  possible  pinnacle  to  be  attained  by  every  boy  and  girl 
entering  the  work.  Give  us  even  one  position  paying  $50,000 
or  $100,000  per  year  and  it  will  attract  more  ambitious 
young  people  into  the  profession  than  minimum  salaries  of 
$150  a  month." 

Six  teachers  gave  up  teaching  at  $100  per  month  to  enter 
the  chorus  of  a  Broadway  theatre  at  a  minimum  salary  of 
$150  per  month,  which  was  not  an  increase,  comparing 
purchasmg  value  in  New  York  and  in  the  home  town,  not 
to  be  chorus  girls  for  life,  but  because  the  opportunity 
existed  for  each  of  them  to  become  a  star  at  $500  a  night 
Teachers,  Legislatures,  Boards  who  oppose,  and,  in  fact, 
do  not  urge  big  sala  res  for  the  top  positions  are  contributing 
then-  share  to  the  teacher  shortage. 

Dead  level  salaries,  resulting  from  minimum  salary  laws 
and  increases  based  only  on  years  of  experience  for  aU, 
regardless  of  ability  and  interest  is  an  objection  that, 
although  difficult,  can  and  will  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
teachers  in  the  ranks  demand  that  ability  be  recognized, 
and  superintendents  and  supervisors  assume  responsibility 
that  may  detract  from  their  popularity. 

Comparisons  with  bricklayers  and  chambermaids  are 
driving  strong  yoimg  people  away.  Teachers  and  others 
making  these  comparisons  should  not  fail  to  emphasize  the 
fact,  that  those  are  "blind  alley"  jobs  and  few,  if  any, 
teachers  would  change  places  with  members  of  these  voca- 
tions. A  famous  cartoonist  shows  a  bedraggled,  dirty  lM>bo 
being  lectured  because  he  has  failed  to  develop  his  brain 
and,  as  a  child,  refused  to  study.  When  asked  his  objection 
the  hobo  says,  "I'm  a  teacher."  On  the  March  bulletin 
and  the  Clevdand  program  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  a  cartoon,  depicting  a  parent's  attempt  to  keep 
a  daughter  from  teaching,  appears  what  will  prevent  many 
boys  and  girls  from  selecting  teaching  as  a  profession. 

Teachers  are  helping  to  deplete  the  profession  by  throwing 
mud  at  their  own  work.  A  high  school  teacher,  when  asked 
by  a  young  girl  to  recommend  a  good  normal  school,  replied, 
"I  would  rather  see  you  go  to  the  penitentiary  than  to  go 
to  a  normal  preparing  for  teaching."  The  eternal,  per- 
petual complaining  about  the  hard  time  of  teaching  will 
never  attract  more  teachers.  Aren't  there  some  joys, 
pleasures  and  good  times  in  teaching  that  can  be  tsdked 
about.  A  teacher  that  can't  boost  teaching  ought  to  enter 
another  voaction,  for  the  example  is  hurting  the  teaching 
profession. 

Each  of  the  following  additional  causes  mentioned  as 
contributing  to  the  teacher  shortage  should  be  carefully 
considered: 

Girls  do  not  want  to  be  like  the  women  teachers  they  see. 

Insurmountable  fences  and  too  much  leveling  makes  the 
best  no  better  than  the  worst. 

Commimities  are  too  fickle  in  their  support,  and  treat 
teachers  like  servants. 

Social  recognition  denied  teachers. 

Too  seldom  are  girk  appealed  to  by  pictures  of  the 
softening  and  mellowing  benefits  from  teaching. 

Supervision    "stupervises,"    chills,    restricts    and    dis- 
courages by  driving  instead  of  helping. 
(Continued  on  page  329) 
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Fables 


{CotUinued  from  page  S24) 
"Please  do  let  me  go.    I  never  stole  your 
coin.    I  never  did  you  any  harml" 

"Pray  tell  me  what  harm  the  pigeon  ever 
did  you?"  replied  the  Farmer.  "You  were 
going  to  kill  her.  Why  should  I  not  kill  you? 
I  shall  wring  your  ne<i."  Then  the  Farmer 
carried  the  Hawk  home  and  did  not  forget  to 
do  what  he  had  promised. 

—  Adapted  from  Msop's  Fables 

THE  TORTOISE  AND  THE 
EAGLE 

One  bright  summer  morning  the  Tortoise 
set  out  for  the  river.  He  should  have  been 
very  hs^py,  but  he  went  along  grumbling  to 
himself.  "I  am  so  tired  of  crawling  on  the 
ground.  It  takes  me  so  long  to  get  anywhere. 
All  I  can  see  is  the  ground  for  a  little  way  ahead. 
Ob,  if  I  were  only  a  bird  I  I  could  fly  all  over 
the  world.    I  could  see  everything." 

Just  then  a  Crow  flew  down  to  a  tree  near  by. 
The  Tortoise  saw  him.  He  thought  periiaps 
the  Crow  would  help  him. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Crow,"  he  called,  "will  you  not 
take  me  for  a  ride  in  the  air?  I  want  to  go  up 
among  the  clouds.  I  want  to  look  down  on  the 
earth." 

"I  should  like  to  take  you,  my  friend," 
replied  the  Crow,  "but  you  are  too  heavy  for 
me  to  carry.  Perhaps  the  Eagle  will  take 
you." 

"The  Eagle  never  comes  near  enough  for 
me  to  ask  her,"  said  the  Tortoise. 

"Shall  I  tell  her  that  you  wish  to  see  her?" 
asked  the  Crow. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeedl  Will  you  do  it?"  cried 
the  Tortoise. 

"There  she  is  now,"  answered  the  Crow. 
"I  will  tell  her."  Away  he  flew.  Very  soon 
the  Eagle  came  down  to  the  tree. 

"What  do  you  want  of  me?"  she  asked. 
"  Pray  be  quick,  for  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Eagle,  will  you  please  take  me 
for  a  ride  in  the  air?  I  am  so  tired  of  crawling 
on  the  ground.  I  want  to  see  the  world," 
begged  the  Tortoise. 

"Why  should  I  waste  my  time  carrying  you 
about?  I  have  my  own  work  to  do,"  replied 
the  Eagle. 

"If  you  will  only  take  me,"  replied  the 
Tortoise,  "I  will  show  you  where  to  find  all 
the  treasures  that  are  hidden  in  the  earth. 
They  will  make  you  very  rich." 

*Oh,  where  are  they  hidden?  Tell  me 
quickly!" 

"Just  as  soon  as  we  return  from  the  ride  I 
will  tell  you,"  answered  the  Tortoise. 

"Very  weU,"  said  the  Eagle.  "Here  we 
go."  She  carried  the  Tortoise  far  up  among 
the  clouds.  She  flew  with  him  over  lakes  and 
rivers.  They  passed  over  fields  and  gardens. 
They  saw  cities  and  towns.  The  Tortoise 
enjoyed  the  ride. 

''Did  you  like  the  ride?"  asked  the  Eagle, 
as  she  put  the  Tortoise  on  the  groimd. 

"It  was  fine,"  answered  the  Tortoise.  "I 
should  like  to  go  again." 

"Now  tell  me  about  the  treasures.  1  am 
in  a  hurry  to  find  them,"  said  the  Eagle. 
"Where  shall  I  kx)k?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  just  where,  but  they  are 
somewhere.  1  have  heard  people  say  so.  If 
you  look  long  enough  you  will  find  them." 

The  Eagle  was  very  angry,  but  she  did  not 
say  so.  "Should  you  like  another  ride?"  she 
asked  the  Tortoise.  "Perhaps  you  could 
point  out  where  the  treasure  lies  if  we  get  up 
higl?  enough." 

**  Go  very,  very  high  this  time  and  perhaps 
I  can,"  said  the  Tortoise. 

"Come,  then,"  said  the  Eagle,  and  again 
they  went  up,  up  in  the  air.  When  they  were 
high  above  the  earth  the  Eagle  dropped  the 
Tortoise.  As  she  watched  him  fall  to  the 
rocks  below  she  said,  "There,  Mr.  Tortoise, 
if  you  are  alive  after  this  fall  I  think  you  wil 
always  apeak  the  truth." 

—  Adapted  from  Msop^s  Fables 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL   AGENCY 

INDIANAPOUS.    INDIANA 

We  can  give  you  promotion  in  lines  of  higher  salary;  better  location;  improved  subject  schedules. 
MARY  FRANCES  WILSON.  PropHetor 


AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  ]:lZ'^^. 

after  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  notices  of  vacancy;  that  we  should 
inform  our  candidates  of  places  only  when  officially  asked  to  recommend  by  the  school  board, 
and  then  only  usually  a  single  candidate,  never  more  than  two  or  three.     The  result  was  the 
largest  business  in  our  34  years  of  experience,  and  it  grows.    Suppose  you  try  us. 
THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


WE  get  you  a  higher  salary  and  a  better  position  than  you  can  secure  without  our  aid.    If 
you  want  a  position  in  any  of  the  Western  States,  write  us.    We  are  the  only  national 
agency  offering  Fr««  Registration  including  membership  in  every  office — 5%  Conunission. 

CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,     412  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.   Spokane,  Wash» 

PAUL  S.  FILER,  Manaf«r 
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relllldllolll  ill6IIIIICIalll|l  Teachers  seeking  advancement  should   register  at  once.      No  advance   fee 

f^.     #4  111      All: AM*  required.    The  Only  Agency  that  Maintains  Educational  Men  Constantly  in. 

tor     \\   '"  All      UlllCeS  the  Field 
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CHICAGO,  IIL 
P«ople»  Gas  Bldf. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn. 
Plymouth  Bid*. 


DENVER,  Colo. 
G«s  and  EUctrIc  BIdv. 


BERKELEY.  Cal. 
B«rk*ley  Bank  Bldf. 
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THE 

Edmands   EDUCATORS'  Exchange 

lOI   TREJMONT  STREET,   BOSJON 

Founded  in   1897,  by  a  School  Superintendent,  itt  recominendatlont  give 

PERSONAL    Service  Worth  Payini:  for.   manual  free 


•THIRTY-EIGHTH  YEAR- 


The  Brewer  Teachers*  Agency 

OLDEST  National  Agency— LARGEST  Centralized  Agency 
National    Service — No    Advance    Fee  Required — Address: 

The  Brewer  Teachers'  Agency  "*'  ^"^^li^  Auditorium  Tower.  Chicago,  III. 


MISSOURI     VALLEY     TEACHERS'      AGENCY 

All  communications  answered  the  day  received.    Services  free  to  school  officials.    Membership  free  to  teachers. 

Wireor  write  for  teachen  or  positions. 
O.  F.  Revercomb.  Manager.        New  ^  ork  Life  Building,  Kanaai  City,  Mittouri.  and  Denver,  Colorado 


Salaries  Greatly  Advanced 


places  paying  the  best  salaries. 
We  receivea  0 


In  nearly  every  State  salaries  have  advanced 

in  the  most  progressive  communities  from 

40%  to  100%.    Itisourbusinesstoknowthe 

The  Ohio  Teachers'  Bureau  is  a  Clearing  House  for  teachers  and  school  officials. 

receivetfover  9,000  direct  calls  the  past  season.    WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

The  Ohio  Teachers'  Bureau*  104  No.  3rd  Street.  Golambas.  Ohio 

TEACHERS,    PRINCIPALS,   SUPERINTENDENTS 

We  Can  Place  You  in  Better  Positions 
Write  us  TO-DAY  for  a  Free  Booklet,  "The  Road  to  Good  Positions." 


BRANCH  OmCES; 
PORTLAND.  ORE.,  1912  Northwtttsm  Bank  Bldg.. 

Frank  K.  Wtilss,  Mgr. 
LOS  ANQELC8,  CAUF..  BMChambwof  Coimn«re«. 

Jehn  C.  Epptnen.  Mor. 
CHICABO.  ILL.  Lytton  BIdg..  14  L  Jaekien  Blvd.. 

H.  S.  Slice  Mar 
MINNEAPOUS.  MINN..  327  iSh  Avt.,  S.  E.. 

F.  B.  RMd,  Mgr. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

OUR  SERVICE  IS  UNEXCELLED  —  OUR  SUCCESS  PHENOMENAL 

Tbe  Largest  mad  Most  Widely  Pmtroaized  i^cberu  Agency  in  the  West 

ENROLLMENT    FEE    NOT    NECESSARY 


Koc/<rr7r  /ea  cnrRS 

ACefVCY.  EMPIRE  BLOC.  DisvFPfOLn 


WM.  RUFFER,  A.  M.»  Manager 


AI.RF.RT  Teachers'  Agency 


25  E.Jackson  BIvd..Ghlcai{o 


34  years      conservative    management.      Largest    and   best    known.     Our   booklet,     "TEACHING     AS 
A     BUSINESS"     with     new    chapUrs     on     "Forecatt"     and    other     important     topics,  sent   FREE, 

437  Fifth  Avenae*  New  Yorki     Symea  Balldlntf.Denveri     Peyton  BulldlndtSpokana 


6534  Western  Reference  Teachers  Wanted! 

During  1918-19  we  received  official  requests  from  employers  in  forty-three  States  and  four 
foreign  countries  for  6534  teachers  for  Schools  and  Colleges  from  Kindergarten  to  University. 
OUR  EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  RECOMMENDING  ONLY  WHEN  ASKED  TO  DO  SO  BY 
EMPLOYERS  DIRECT.  This  is  why  OUR  MEMBERS  are  usually  chosen.  They  are 
wanted.  No  enrollment  fee  necessary.  If  you  want  a  position  with  the  Progressive  Employers 
who  depend  upon  our  Professional  Service  for  teachers  you  must  use  the  same  service  they  use, 
THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND  ASSOCIATION,  387  Jouraal  BIdg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  STUDIED  SERVICE 

FOR 

EACH  TEACHER 


Excellent  positions  at  high 
salaries  in  desirable  locations 
are  already  reported.  \\  rite 
It  once  for  booklet  and  ap- 
plication blank.  No  advance 
Fee   required. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

TEACHERS 

AGENCY 


839-10-21  Pillabury  Building    Dept.  L.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Thurston  Teachers^  Agency 

Has  been  placing  teachers  in  every  section  of  the  country  for  the 
past  28  years.    Write  for  our  free  booklet — ''How  TO  Apply'' 

c.M.McDANiEL,ivigr.  ^i^Vo^^'i^.^^-^i::^:.::^  Chicago jll. 


Salmon  Fishing  the  Sport  of 
Kings 

Canadian  Maritime  Provinces  Aboitxd  in 
Splendid  Fishing  Waters 

Salmon  fishing  is  known  as  "The  sport  of 
Kings,"  and  from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
it  is  not  a  pastime  for  the  poor  man,  imless  he 
happens  to  live  near  a  good  river,  has  a  pull 
with  the  lessee  or  a  favorite  guardian,  or  knows 
a  friend  can  outfit  him  with  the  necessary  rod 
and  tackle  and  secure  for  him  the  fishing 
privileges. 

There  are  really  plenty  of  places  in  New 
Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia,  where  anyone  ca\ 
fish  without  much  trouble  or  a  great  deal  of 
expense,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
outfit  for  salmon  angling  is  expensive.  The 
right  kind  of  a  rod  costs  good  money.  Flies 
are  not  at  all  cheap,  while  the  casts  and  lines 
have  equally  ascended  along  with  ever>'thing 
else  in  these  days  of  rising  prices. 

The  visiting  angler,  therefore,  must  pay  the 
price  and  the  price  varies.  There  are  fishing 
clubs  in  Canada  where  only  the  wealthy  ones 
can  foregather.  These  are  exclusive  clubs 
where  the  qualifications  for  membership  are 
largely  governed  by  the  commercial  rating  of 
the  members.  These  are  men  to  n  *iom  money 
is  no  object  in  the  pursuit  of  thiir  favorite 
pastime.  There  are  other  clubs  maintained 
on  more  democratic  principles  where  the  fees 
are  not  so  high.  There  are  clubs  where  visitors* 
are  made  welcome  and  clubs  that  give  fishing 
privileges  for  a  moderate  rod  fee.  There  are 
places  where  the  individual  can  go  without 
other  restraint  than  the  non-resident  license  — 
in  New  Brunswick  $25.00  for  salmon  and  $10.00 
for  trout,  in  Nova  Scotia  $5.00  for  three 
months,  or  $20.00  for  six  months.  But  guides 
and  canoemen  will  be  required,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  camping  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  expenses  for  transportation 
are,  after  all,  the  lightest  part  of  it,  for  splendid 
fishing  can  be  obtained  at  places  that  are  easy 
to  reach.  From  Boston  to  Yarmouth,  for  in- 
stance, is  only  a  night's  journey  by  steamer. 
Trains  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
leaving  Yarmouth  in  the  morning  will  convey 
the  fishermen  to  the  Mersey  River  or  the 
Medway  in  half  a  day. 

From  Montreal  it  is  not  a  long  journey  to 
Matapedia  or  to  the  salmon  streams  of  Gaspe. 
From  St.  John  one  can  reach  the  Miramichi, 
or  the  Nepisiquit  in  New  Brunswick,  or  go 
through  to  Cape  Breton  and  fish  on  the 
Margaree.  There  is  good  salmon  fishing,  also, 
at  Musquodoboit,  not  far  from  Halifax. 

In  a  word  good  salmon  fishing  is  not  so 
difficult  to  obtain,  but  it  takes  time  and  costs 
money.    It  is  the  sport  of  Kings. 

Trout  fishing  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  is  a  different  proposition.  The 
average  man,  at  respectable  cost,  can  have 
plenty  of  the  very  best  kind.  In  Nova 
Scotia  the  wonderful  chains  of  lakes  and  con- 
necting rivers,  especially  around  Lakes  Ked- 
jumikujik  and  Rossignol,  offer  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  an  outing  that  can  be  made  most 
enjoyable.  This  country  is  reached  by  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  between  Halifax 
and  Yarmouth.  There  is  fine  trout  fishing  at 
places  along  the  line  from  Dartmouth,  Nova 
Scotia,  to  the  Musquodoboits,  and  some  grand 
trout  fishing  in  various  places  in  Cape  Breton. 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  rivers  that  are 
exceptionally  good  for  sea  trout.  The  Cain's 
River,  in  New  Brunswick,  is  famous,  and  so  is 
the  Charlo,  the  Jacquet  River,  the  Tabusintac 
and  the  Bartibog.  v 

There  are  many  other  places,  of  course. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  most  likelv  places. 
The  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  abound  in 
attractions  for  the  angler,  the  big  game  hunter 
and  the  sununer  tourist.  Publications  issued 
by  the  Canadian  National  Railways  give  the 
special  information  concerning  these.  These 
can  be  had  by  addressing  C.  K.  Howard, 
General  Agent,  294  Washington  St.,  Bostoo, 
Mass. 
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Everybody's 
Quitting 

(Continued  from  page  S26) 

Teachers  are  ignored  in  making  school 
policies. 

Academic  degrees,  disserviceable  "pedi- 
grees" and  hide-boimd  traditions  are  imduly 
worshiped  by  those  who  run  teacher  training 
schools. 

Uncertainty  of  tenure  frightens  many. 

Over-certaroty  of  tenure,  even  of  the  in- 
<x)mpetent,  injures  the  professional  standing. 

Lack  of  suitable  living  accommodations. 

These  shunning  reasons  are  necessarily  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  profession.  A  little 
more  free  and  frank  discussion  at  state  and 
national  meetings,  instead  of  formal  30,  40,  50 
minute  speeches;  courses  in  teachers'  training 
■schools  taking  up  these  features  and  how  to 
•overcome  them;  concerted  action  by  educa- 
tional leaders;  commencement  addresses  on 
the  opportunities  of  teaching;  more  democracy 
in  school  management;  better  <nethods  of 
.school  publicity,  are  just  a  few  suggestions  of 
removing  the  objections  to  teaching. 

The  big  problem,  however,  is  that  the  school 
■crisis  is  not  in  the  future,  but  it  is  here  to-day, 
and  imless  effort  b  directed  at  the  objections 
•other  than  salaries  many  more  of  our  schools 
'will  be  teacherless. 


Windy  Weather 

Fleecy  cbuds  are  driving  high; 

Ho,  for  windy  weather! 
Eastward  moves  a  mackerel  sky; 

Ho,  for  windy  weather! 
Ere  the  crested  billows  come 
Heaving  in  with  crowns  of  foam, 
Sailor,  set  your  course  for  home. 

Ho,  for  windy  weather! 

Haul  the  boats  up  high  and  dry; 

Ho,  'tis  windy  weather! 
Ballast  on  the  beach  must  lie, 

When  't  is  windy  weather. 
Hark!  the  wind  begins  to  moan; 
Soon  the  beach  will  screech  and  groan 
^ith  the  billows  overthrown. 

Ho,  for  windy  weather! 

How  the  billows  boom  and  roar! 

Ho,  for  windy  weather! 
How  they  sweep  along  the  shore! 

Ho,  for  windy  weather! 
Poam  flakes  fly,  spindrift  stings; 
•Gulls  beat  by  on  baffled  wings; 
Over  all  the  tempest  sings 
Ho!    Ho!    Ho!    Ho! 

Ho!  for  windy  weather! 

—  Bernard  Moore 

The  public  has  taken  much  interest  in  so- 
-called "shell-shock'*  cases  during  the  war. 
Stewart  Paton,  M.D.,  the  author  of  "Educa- 
tion in  War  and  Peace,"  shows  that  peace 
produces  "shell-^ock,"  and  caUs  attention  to 
the  urgent  necessity  of  training  investigators 
-competent  to  solve  the  problems  caused  by 
4dnishouses,  reformatories,  courts,  hospitals 
and  sanitariums  being  filled  by  the  .".social 
misfits.  Price,  $1.50.  Paul  S.  Hoeber,  Pub 
Ushers,  New  York  City. 


"^'An  Ounce  of  Prevention  is 
Worth  a  Pound  of  Cure" 

When  people  begin  to  lose  appetite,  or  to  get 
"tired  easily,  the  least  imprudence  brings  on 
sickness,  weakness  or  debility.  The  system 
needs  a  tonic,  craves  it,  and  should  not  be 
denied  it.  Many  people  recommend  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 

Preventive  treatment  now  and  then  calls  for 
the  use  of  a  good  cathartic  or  laxative,  like 
Hood's  Pills,  which  are  purely  vegetable  and 
act  quickly  and  thoroughly. 


NATION-^IDE  SEARCH  FOR  TEACHERS! 

If  available  for  a  position  of  any  kind  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  come  to  an  Agency 
national  in  scope.  Saliaries  greatly  Increasing.  No  advance  fee  required.  Use  special  .grade 
application  blank  in  Psprii  number  of  Primary  Education,  page  251. 

NATtONAL    TEACHERS    AGENCY 
General  OflBces,  EvanstotiV  HI.  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

101  West  41st  St.,  New  York. 
Affiliated  Agencies' or  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities. 


Attractive  Salaries  for  Teachers 

THE  THURSTON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Will  place  you  in  a  good  position.  Many  recent  requests  for  grade  teachers, 
from  $1200  to  $1350  salary;  high  school  teachers,  from  1400  to  $2500  salary. 
REGISTER  NOW. 

THURSTON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  RaUway  Exchange  BuUdlag.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE 

WEST 

NEEDS 

TEACHERS 


CLINE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

COLUMBIA,  MO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BOISE,  IDAHO  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 

The  West  is  offering  the  highest  salaries  ever  paid  to  teachers. 

ENROLL  NOW 


THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  '"^"gNl^^V*^cS?§»5a^°"'" 


Twenty-six  years'  successful  service  in  behalf  of  teachers  and  School  Officials. 
We  operate  in  all  Western  States. 

FRED  DICK,A.M..Msr. 


DENVER,  '  COLORADO. 

nals. 
Early  Registration  is  desirable. 


Better  Positions!     Better  Pay! 

Unusual  Demand  for  Grade  Teachers.         No  Fee  in  Advance. 

Write  us  if  you  are  interested  in  any  kind  of  teaching  or  administrative  position.     We 

offer  you  facilities  for  service  through  our   Employment  Department  and  its  affiliated 

interests    that    are    unsurpassed.        Every    kmd    of    service    rendered    to    teachers. 

American  Educational  Serric*  Bureau,      8S4,  28  E.  JACKSON  BLVD.,    CHICXCG 


THE  YATES-FISHER  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:   Paul  Yates,  624  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago 
WESTERN  OFFICE:  John  D.  Stout,  91 1  Broadway  BIdg.,  Portland,  Oregon 
SOUTHERN  OFFICE:   H.  D.  Yates,  stahlman  BIdg.,  Nashville.  Tennessee 


FREE  REGISTRATION 

f^W    A  1>  If    TEACHERS 

v^1j/1.I\1!l  agency 

EVERY  Office  WORKS  for  Every  Registrant 
No  Advance  Fee— We  Take  the  Risk 


CHICAGO 

04  East  Van  Buren  Street 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

N.  Y.  Ufe  Building 


NEW  YORK 

Flatiron  Building 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Globe  Building 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 

110-112  E.  Lexington  Street 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  BIdg. 


I»A.OIlMO       'Tl&i^LOHS^ISS' 


i%LOJBPJ0^5r 


An  enrollment  with  us  now  means  a  good  position  in  the  Northwest  for  you.  Many  positions  are  now 
being  offered  for  next  year  at  excellent  salaries.  We  can  place  you  in  touch  with  vacancies  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  your  enrollment.    Write  for  our  Year-Book  to-day.    It  is  free. 


F.  H.  HUNTWORTH,  Manager, 


536  New  York  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 


2A  Park  Street, Boston ,  Maas. 
156  Fifth  Ave..  New  York ,  N.  Y. 
549  Uoioo  Arcade ,  Pittsbuif  h ,  Pi. 


2360  Overton  Pk.  Circle.  Memphis,  Tcnn. 
802  Title    BIdg .,  Birmingham,  Ala.       509  Journal  BIdg..  Portland.  Ore. 
2S  C.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago,  111.  2161  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley,  CaL  c> 

317  Masonic  Temple,  Denver,  CoL        i^^^QgJ^|r)^,^Lo«  Angeles.  §|lfl.K. 


'•&^' 
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Primary  Education  for  May,  t9tO 


$50    A    WEEK 

DESIRABLE  TRAVELING 
POSITION  will  be  vacant  Tunc  30th. 
Acceptable  applicant  must  be  over  25 
yeara  old,  with  high  school  or  college 
education:  unmarried  woman  or 
widow  without  incimibrance  pre- 
ferred; pleasing  personality  and 
adaptability  essential;  no  investment 
necessary;  no  experience  required; 
position  permanent  with  advance- 
ment; will  pay  right  party  $50  a  week. 

Address 

WM.  A.  MARLOW, 

911  GarUnd  Bld^.,  CHICAGO 


S500.00  lor  SammT  Hoiidaya 

60  days'  work.         Same  rate  for  longer  period. 

TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS,  men  or  women, 
who  want  work  and  need  to  make  money  during  the 
summer  holidays,  should  apply  for  particulars  con- 
cerning our  $500.  offer.  Educational  work.  Don't 
delay  writing  if  interested.  State  age.  business  or 
other  exnerience.     Address 

Ji.PeRCIVAL.  Dcit.T.  UU  Arcb  St..  Phlleielfhia.  Pa. 


lOME  STUDY  -  -  FREE  TUITION 

^hy  not  become  more  efficient?  Carnegie  College  has 
ided  thousands.    It  can  aid  you. 

COURSES  BY  MAIL 
Over  100  Branches  from  Which  to  Select 

lie  regular  rates  of  tuition  are  very  low.  "Free 
'uition  to  ez-soldiers,  and  to  representatives  of  the  ool- 
rge.    For  special  rates  and  "Free  Tuition  Plan"  address 

:ARNEQIE  college,         ROQERS,  OHIO 


ART 

SCHOOL 

ART  INSTITUTE 
OF   CHICAGO 

SUMMER 
SESSION 

JULY    6    TO 
SEPTEMBER  1 1 

ALL  ART  COURSES 
INCLUDING 
OUTOF'DOOR  WORK 


For  lViu$traud  Catalot»u  addrta 

Registrar,  Art  Institute  ofChicagq 

Art  School  DepL  82 

Michigan  Ave.  at  Adams  St. 

Chicago 


Our  Es^ani^oii  lUeaiis  a  Chance  For  Yon 

TEACHERS! 

Women  of  culture  and  liberal  education^  a 
large  Chicago  corporation  doing  a  natbn-wide 
business  has  new  openings  in  its  sales  depart- 
ment for  traveling  representatives  during  the 
siunmer  vacation  period. 
Many  teachers  earned  $500  with  us  last  year 
during  July  and  August. 
We  pay  railroad  fare  and  a  salary. 

Communicate  with  us  inunediately  if  you  are  qualified  to  travel  and  earn  while  getting  a 
training  this  siunmer.  State  age  (24-38)  •  education,  teaching  experience,  and  date  you  will  oe  available. 

Address  F.  H.  PULFER  or  W.  L  McGOWEN,  B«x  2 ,  109  N.  WabMh  Af«.,  Chkifo 


H.  Pulf  sr 


fyOMHi/SfOW!) 


Key  Tags 

What  good  is  the  k«y 
th«t  won't  fit? 
Dennison's  Key 
Tagi  tell  where  the 
kef  belongs.  Keep 
keyfl  from  looking 
alike,  when  travel- 
ling  or  at  hotne. 

Mats.,   for'  HANDY  BOOK* 


©What  Next  ? 


ILLINOIS      TRAINING 
SCHOOL     FOR     NURSES 

Fotfided  im 
Offers  a  broad  course  of  theory  and  practice  to 
women  interested  in  the  nursing  profession  and 
allied  forms  of  public  service. 

Theoretical  instruction  extended  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  curriculum  for  Schools  of  Nunting. 

Practical  experience  in  Cook  County  Hospiul, 
2400  beds,  under  supervision. 

Special  opportunitiet  offered  tothoM 
who  (lUAlify  in  Srd  year,  either  in 
Cook  County  BoipiUl  or  by  aflUiation. 

Accrvdited  by  the  IlUnoii  State  Department  of  Re^itra- 
lion  and  tkiucatlon. 

ENTaAROK  KsQUiaSMKNTS:  Phydcalfltnen;  a  Iligh 
tichool  education  or  its  educational  equivalent  ;niininiiun 
age,  20  year*.    For  Airthcr  informatton,  addree* 

Illlnola  Training    School  For  Nnraas 

608  8.  Honors  St..  Box  ''P^  Chteago.  Iflfaioii 


FOR  BUSY  WORK 


PRIMARY  LANGUAGE  CARDS 

60  CARDS— 600  SENTENCES  — 50  CENTS 


to  — too  — two 

I  was late  for  the  car,  so  I 

walked. 

I  think  it  was   far  

walk. 

Those  children  are  

small be  out  alone. 

I  went that  store, . 

It  is rainy go  out 

play. 

You    paid much    for   your 

book. 

Will  you  give  me cents  for 

a  stamp? 

Yes,    and  buy stamps    for 

me, . 


(Rednced  Size  of  Sample  Card) 


Fifty- Nine  More  SimiUur  to  Thig  One 

Here  is  a  partial  list 
any-no — Card  No.  45 
cry-cries— Card  No.  21 
done-did— Card  No.  8 
every-very— Card  No.  19 
for-fore-four — Card  No.  2 
how-who— Card  No.  46 
hole-whole— Card  No.  2 
hear-here— Card  No.  13 
know-no— Card  No.  5 
knew-new— Card  No.  6 
theii^there— Card  No.  11 
them-those— Card  No.  28 

This  set  of  sixty  cards  is  designed 
for  busy  work  in  language  —  words 
spelled  difierently  but  pronounced 
alike  —  words  most  frequently  spelled 
wrong. 

Packed  in  a  neat  cardboard  box  with 
index  card  making  the  location  of  any 
one  of  the  60  cards  very  easy. 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISfflNG   COMPANY 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CfflCAGO 


«THE  CHILDREN  WERE  DELIGHTED 

wttfa  the  Ideat  and  irom  the  fifst  wete  enthusiastic.^  Miss  Thompson  writes  ' 
tfius  in  jgfiving  her  experience  with  the  use  of  Hawthorne  Certificates  ^  in  securing  a  fvsr 
library  tor  bu  school*  The  full  story,  told  to  her  own  words,  is  contained  in  a  l6  paf^ 
fflttrtrated  booklet  issued  by  the  Educatlooal  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  New  York,  aad 
Chlca^.    It  is  sent  free* 


TEACHERS  WANTED 
As  Representatives  at  Summer    Schools   in   Southern   Stat 
address  PRIMARY  EDUCATION,  18  E.  17th  St.,  New  York  Qty. 


igle 


ECONOMO 
WORD  BUILDER  No.  1 

8271  A  new,  large- l)'pc  word  builder. 
Printed  on  biii^h-gnide  tap  slock,  which 
will  prove  of  exceptionally  gcxid  wearing 
quality.  The  box  is  made  especially 
strong  to  withstand  the  constant  hand- 
ling and  hard  n&jige  to  which  the  "build- 
er "  box  is  subjected.  Contains  an  extra 
large  quantity  of  tablel^^. 
Price,  [Kr  box,  $0.25; 

maiiinR  weighty  7  oz» 

IMPERIAL  WORD  BUILDER 

R270  A  new  builder  of  the  large- type 
variety,  printctl  on  heaxy  manila  tab- 
lets, with  each  letter  duplicated  in  meciial 
script  on  the  reverse  yide,  In  extra 
strong  durable  box, 
Price^  per  box,  |0,15; 

ma  ding  weight,  5  oz. 

EMBECO  IMPROVED  WORD 
BUILDER 

8002  A  new  Iargc-l>T>e  word  builder, 
printed  on  heavy  manila  cards,  two  i^ides, 
cut  up  in  single  letters.  There  are  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  letters  in  bold 
type,  including  a  good  variety  of  capitals 
and  small  letters. 
Price,  per  b<>\,  $0  20; 

mailing  weight,  5  oz. 


You  know  from  experience  that  a  Word  Builder  or  Number 
Builder  is  valuable  so  long  as  the  box  lasts,  and  no  longer.  Con- 
sequently, contents  being  equal,  the  Best  builder  is  that  enclosed 
in  the  most  durable  box.  This  fact  is  kept  constantly  in  mind  in 
the  manufacture  of  BRADLEY  BllLDERS.  Bradley  boxes  are 
made  of  heavier  board  than  others,  and  are  reinforced  by  a  stout 
paper,  covering  the  entire  box  and  cover. 

They  Last  Longest  Because  They  Are  Made  Strangest 

In  contents,  too,  you  will  find  Bradley  Builders  of  superior  quality. 
The  tablets  are  clean-cut  from  tough  stock,  and  the  placing  of 
letters  and  numerals  is  carefidly  planned  to  assure  spacing  and  line- 
up as  nearly  pr  Ject  as  can  be  attained  in  material  of  this  character. 

EMBECO  PHONETIC  DRILL  CARDS 

S252  Designed  to  assist  the  teacher  by  pmvtding 
material  for  drill,  necessary  to  fix  the  common  phorin<:nims 
in  the  pupil's  mind. 

Each  card  contains  sixteen  word  com  hi  nut  ions,  witli  let- 
ters printed  in  large,  reiidalile  type  one  incli  high.  There 
are  tvvunty  cards  in  each  set,  forming  three  hundred  and 
lu'enty  vvord  rorobijiations.  The  moi^t  compact  pluiriLtic 
drill  cards  on  the  market. 

Trice,  per  >el.  $1-50;    mailing,'  weij^'hl,  2  lli:^, 


PARQUETRY  DESIGN 
BLOCKS 

8340  These  interesting  tablets  are 
made  of  wood  and  colored  in  six  colors. 
They  are  alscj  of  assorted  forms,  the 
diamond  and  half  square.  With  ihese 
simple  forms  hundreds  of  elaborate  de- 
signs can  be  made. 

Price,  per  bo.\,  $0.25; 

mail  in  t^  weipht,  in  oz. 


COLORED  TABLETS  FOR 
NUMBER  WORK 

S'i45  This  box  contains  strnnk'  i>aste- 
Ihard  tablets,  one  incli  In  diii meter, 
squares  and  cirtles. 

These  make  an  exceedingly  at inictive 
set   of   tablets,  and    can    l)e    used    very 
eiTectieely    in    Leaching   numbers  in  the 
primary  gmdes. 
Price,  f)er  box,  $0.25; 

mailinj^  vvi.ij;lit,  S  o». 


FASSETT'S  STANDARDIZED  NUMBER  TESTS 

present  a  det'inile  standard  for  number  work.  Each  card  >hous  tin  time  limit 
wthin  which  twentv-tive  e.vamples  should  be  done  by  a  class  of  standard  etViciency. 
When  your  class' meets  these  tests  you  mjiy  know  that  it  is  up  to  the  accepted 
standard  "of  schtxib  where  this  work  has  been  siK-ciali/.ed  and  bnmj^ht  to  n  high 
degree  of  elhciency.     Four  sets  as  follows: 


8202  —  MULTIPLICATION 
82tW  — DIVISION 


S204  — SUBTRACTION 
Sm-j  — ADUITIUX 


Price,  each  number,  per  set,  $0.12;    |>ostage,  $0*03 


Buy  Bradley  Builders  —  the  most  economical  because  of  their  dura- 
bility—the most  satisfactory  because  of  their  careful  manufacture 


MILTON   BRADLEY  COMPANY,      -     -      SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Chicago^    Thomas  Charles  Co.  Kansas  Cityi    Hoover  Bros, 
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The  Victrola  does  not  forget 

the  country  schools! 


"A  rural  school 
without  a  Victrola  is 
an  educational  Tragedy.*' 
-Dr.  Albert  E.  Wiiuhip. 


The  Victrola  as  an  active  factor  in 

National  and  State  Drives  for  Rural  Betterment 

has  carried  our  message  of  altruisric  educational  service  to  the  small  communities 
of  the  Great  Lake  shores,  the  prairies  of  the  Central  West,  and  the  mountain 
keeps  of  the  West. 

Fift)'  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  America  are  in  rural  schools.  Until 
the  Victor  broadened  its  great  constructive  service  to  reach  the  rural  communities, 
as  well  as  the  cities,  music  was  rarely  taught  and  seldom  heard  by  children  of  the 
country  districts.  As  a  part  of  this  sincere  desire  to  bring  the  advantages  and 
the  culture  of  the  cities  to  the  small  schools  of  the  country,  the  Viaor  presents 
a  new  revised  edition  of 

"The  Victrola  in  Rural  Schools" 

This  booklet,  profusely  illustrated,  contams  a  store  of  musical  information,  biogra- 
phies, and  model  lessons  for  teaching  the  broader  use  of  music.  It  deals  widi  many 
choice  Victor  Records  which  furnish  material  for  School  Marching,  Calisthenics,  Folk 
Dances,  Singing  Games,  Writing  Exercises,  Rote  Songs,  Folk  Songs,  Art  Songs,  Ballads, 
Duets,  Opera  Selections,  Teaching  Exercises,  Ear  Training,  Nature  Study,  Community 
Singing,  Violin,  'Cello,  Flute,   Harp,  Xylophone,  Bells,  Band,  Orchestra,    Stories,    and 

English  Literature. 

Obtain  a  copy  of  this  valuable  booklet 
FREE  from  any  Victor  dealer;  or  a  copy 
will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the 


Bducational  Department 


Victrola  VI 

in  mahot^any  or  oak.     A  desira- 

blhfr  and.  in  expensive  imtrument 

for  Rural  SchooU 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 

Camden,  N.  J. 
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JUNE  1920 

A    Magazine    for    Teachers    of 
Primary   Grades 


A  Republic's  Chief  Business 
is  Education 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY 
THE  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  COMPANY 


BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Copyright,  1920,  by  the  Primarj  Education  C«mpftnf 
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LYCEUM  ARTS  CONSERVATORY 

aNCORPORATED) 

ELIAS  DAY,  Director 

"Definite  Preparation  for  a  Definite  Work" 
A  superior  faculty,  teaching  every  branch 
of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 
June  28— August  I 

Six  weeks 

Write  for  detailed   information   and  free 
catalog. 

Address  REGISTRAR, 

Dept.  P.,  600-610  Lyon  &Hetly  Bldg^  Chictgo 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Six  weeks  course  -  -  June  29  to  August  7 

Courses  offered  supply  the  demand  for 
latest  methods  in  gymnastics  and  games. 
Drills.  New  material  in  Dance,  Festival 
and  Pageantry.  Experienced  teachers. 
Certificate  granted.  Accredited  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  and  by  the 
State  Examining  Board.  Attractive  dor- 
mitory.   For  free  catalog,  address: 

Columbia  Normal  School  of  Physfcal  EducatkHi 
Dept.  N.  3358  S.  Michigan  BoulevanI,  Chicago 


WANTED 


Wcwiion    Teachers^ 
For  Summer  Workv 


Woulcl  You  Liks  to  Travel  All  Summer  Long^with  a  salary  o 

to  start  and  all  railway  fare  paid?  o 

One  of  the  country's  old  and  well  established  business  houses,  with 

nation  wide  organization,  will  have  openinffs  for  at  least  twenty  women  teachers  this  Spring  and 

Summer.    Work  is  of  a  school  nature  and  offers  good  business  trainhiir.    These  positions  ate  A 

in  oar  resolar  sales  organization  and  are  paying  X 

$150  to  $400  a  Month  S 

PosftkmswinbsfiDfldintheordwappUeatioiMaie  reodv«d,  with  pref«renee  to  tbost  of  highMt  qoallfi^  A 

tioos  who  can  start  earliest  and  work  longwt.    Giv«  ase.  education  and  ezperienee  in  your  first  letter.  V 

.,  AdaKMDeptP,F.LCOMFrONftCO.,S8LWa<UiigtonSL,Cliicago,iIL  X 
50O»0O0OCCO0'&CC^»000C«OC'C^COC/0CC'0OCO0f 


J 


I-VES 


Do  you  want  to  travel — To  earn  good  money — To  get  excellent  business 
training  —  To  render  genuine  service  to  the  teaching  profession? 

If  so,  write  immediately  for  our  Blue  Book  which  tells  what  others  are 
doing  in  this  work. 

SCHOOL  METHODS  COMPANY,  INC. 

Box  10,  104  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CHICAGO    KINDERGARTEN    INSTITUTE 

ACCREDITED 

SUMMER    SCHOOL.   1920 

REGISTRATION.  JUNK  28 
SPECIAUZE8  IN  PRE-KINDBRQARTEN.   KINDCRQARTEN  AND  ELEMENTARY  TRAINING. 

Unique  OoartM  oondartod  bj  ezpertt.  Unlimited  demand  ft>r  ezpffrieneed  traehert.  Ideal  reddentlal  location  andrarroandlnft  for 
a  summer  in  Chicago.  Why  DotprrparejoureclftobeasupcrrliorandcoininandUie  maTimumealaryT  Send  for  illoitrated  catalog 

REGISTRAR  DEPT.  E.  701  RUSH  STREET  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


For  an  Agency  at  Summer  Schools  in  the  Southern  States 
address  PRIMARY  EDUCATION,  18  E.  17th  St.,  New  York. 


Physical  Edncation 
For  Women 

Summer  Camp  Sessloii 
July  5— Ausust  18 

If  you  are  seddns  an  op* 
portxmity  for  vrcitanaoal 
advancement  and  a  vaca- 
tion in  the  great  outdoon 
under  Girl  Scout  leader- 
8hip,cometoTHEL<tLAND, 
Gull  Lake.Mich.-tbe  Lake 
of  clear  waters,  sunshine 
and  sandy  shore. 

Accredited  Girl  Scout 
School  for  Captains;  certifi- 
cate given  at  auccessful 
completion  of  courses  in 
Playground,  Public  School  Methods,  Dancing. 
Canoeing,  Swimming,  etc. 

Aesthetic  and  folk  dancing  under  Miss 
Louise  Bavlb,  one  of  the  three  Chalif  gold 
medal  hoklerB. 

United  Regislnitiott.    Addrass 

C  Ward  CnuBptoa.  M.  D..  I>md 

Bos  PN  BatUa  Craak,  MIchican 

BsMk  CrMk  Naraal  SckMl  •<  Pknkal  E^MaliM 


Sammy's  Flag 

(Tune:  "Mary  HadaLitUe  Lamb") 

Maude  Brown 

Sammy  had  a  little  flag,  little  flag, 

little  flag, 
Sammy  had  a  little  flag, 
It  is  red,  white  and  blue. 

And  everywhere    that   Sammy  goes, 

Sammy  goes,  Sammy  goes, 
And  everywhere  that  Sammy  goes 
He  takes  his  new  flag,  too. 

He  carries  it  to  school  each  day,  school 

each  day,  school  each  day. 
He  carries  it  to  school  each  day 
And  waves  it  to  and  fro. 

The  children  then  salute  the  flag,  salute 

the  flag,  salute  the  flag. 
The  children  then  salute  the  flag. 
They  love  the  dear  flag  so. 

Note  This  can  be  given  as  a  motion  song 
quite  effectively.  Have  an  even  number  of 
small  children,  each  with  a  flag,  take  their 
places  at  the  Sack  of  the  stage.  Wave  flags 
during  the  first  verse.  March  to  front  of 
stage  during  second  verse.  The  two  children 
in  the  center  of  row  lead  to  the  back  of 
stage,  thus  dividing  the  group  into  two  parts 
and  stop  (facing  each  other)  during  third 
verse. 

All  flags  held  in  left  hands  and  the  children 
salute  the  flags  opposite  them  during  last 
verse.  All  march  m  twos  from  the  stage  at 
the  dose. 

Arrangements  for  last  verse  like  this: 
X  X 

X  X 

Digitizec^i^^^Pgle 
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ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  LARGE  PICTURES  FOR  FRAMING  SHOWN  ON  THIS  PAGE.  EXCEPT  MAUVE-S.  ON  PAPER  22x28.  FOR  SI. 35.    ANY  TWO  FOR 

S3.00.    THIS  PRICE  WILL  BE  ADVANCED  LATER.    ORDER  NOW. 


"^^evvy^picfures 


PiM  NOW  to  Mtthtm  b  noturt  llti^  In  tiM  ntw  lehooi  ytar  In  Siytombtr. 

Bird  Pictures  in  Natural  Colors 
Three  CenU  Each  for  15  or  more.    Size  7x9. 

Order  New  for  Spring  Bird  Study. 

Send  75  cenU  for  pictures  of  25  common  birds 
and  a  very  brief  descnption  of  each  by  Mr.  Arthur 
C.  Boyden  of  the  Biidgr^ater  O^ass.)  Nonnal  School. 

Catalogue  of  the  Perry  Pictures 

Our  NEW  1920  CATALOGUE  of  64  pages,  1600 
miniature  illustrations,  54  pictures  each  about  2x2^. 
All  for  15  cenU. 

[Please  do  not  send  for  the  Catalogue  without  send- 
ing the  15  cents,  in  coin  or  stamps.] 

In  every  home  or  schoolroom  this  Catalogue  is 
worth  much  more  than  its  cost. 


Aho  M  iMi  In  twoMRg  UnooM*.  Utaratura,  Hblory  mi  Qttglraphy. 
ReprodnctioiM  of  the 

World's  Great  Paintings 

One  Cent  Sixe.  3x3}^.  For  30  or  more. 
Twe  Cent  Size.  5}^.  For  15  or  more. 
Ten  Cent  Size.    10x12.    For  5  or  more. 


22S0  subj«cts  In  the  Two  Cent  Sls«. 

Send  80  cents  for  25  choice  Art  Subjecto,  each  5^x8. 
two  alike,  or  30  cents  for  30.  each  3z3H. 


No 


10  Beeutifal  Pictures  for  Framing. 

Song  of  the  Laik,  bv  Breton 

The  Angdus.  by  Millet 

Christ  and  the  Doctors,  by  Hofmann 

The  Lake,  by  Corot 

Saved,  by  Landseer 

The  Good  Shepherd,  by  Plockhocst 

A  Helping  Hand,  by  Renouf 

Stzatford-on-Avon.  Shakespeare's  Home,  F!»fl*pH« 

ally  beautiful) 
Sistine  Madonna,  by  Raphael 
Baby  Stuart,  by  Van  Dyck 

[This  beautiful  picture,  below,  about 
^-^  withno  white  margin,  for  $1.50.1 


Large  Pictures  for  Framing 

NOW  they  cost  only  One  DelUr  Each  for  two  or 
more,  or  $1.25  for  a  single  picture.  Size  22x28, 
including  the  white  margin. 


Sir  Galahad 


WaUs 


Sir  GaUhad— The  Mill  — The 
Gleaners— "Can't    You  Talk?"— St. 
Nsrmphs,  are  all  beautiful  subjects. 


—  Spring— The 
—  Dance    of    the 


(One  of  the  most  popular  subiecta 
Order  it  for  home  or  school) 


(UnuBo- 


The  Tercentenary  of  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

1620—1920 

What  better  chance  to  teach  history  stories  than  during  this  year?  Use  the 
Perry  Pictures  in  teaching  the  stoiy  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Send  40  cents  for  20  pictures  of  the  Pilgrims,  Plymonth  Rock,  The  Mayikmer,  etc.  Each  5>ix8. 
Smaller  sise  3z3H*    30  for  30  cents. 


Sheep-Spring 


MautH 


Gleaaeis 


Maut 


The   Perry  Pictures  Company, 


The  Spring  C^rd  Christ  and  the  Doctors    H^muum 

Box  ly  Maiden,  Massachusetts 


ART 

SCHOOL 

ART  INSTITUTE 
OF   CHICAGO 

SUMMER 
SESSION 

JULY   6   TO 
SEPTEMBER  II 


ALL  ART  COURSES 
INCLUDING 
OUT'OF-DOOR  WORK 

¥tfr  lUiotTatttl  Catalogue  AUress 

Registrar,  Art  histixxat  of  Chicago 

Art  School  DepL  82 

Michigan  Ave,  at  Adams  Sl 

Chicago 


Home  Study 


GoMMfar  IkMctMl  TMckn  rfb^ 

Bs  ndartnal  Aits,  sad  for  tnoM  itiisttcd 
Nfcisds  an  iifw  W  csRHisadMce.    AH 


(28tliYeer) 

^^■agMii  ffiiftoqr  — 
m  liie  Undy  ol 


(Div.lS)  Chicago,  IDiaoiB 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  AT  CHICAGO 

COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  — Clara  Osbarna  Raad,  Diractor 
June  28  to  July  31—5  hours  a  day  —  S  days  a  week  —  5  weeks.    TUITION,  $38.00  PER  SESSION 

CsrliflMts  awardtd  upon  oompltUon  ef  thns  tumuMf  tMsiom 

Mary  Strawn  Vernon,  Principal  Ann  Trimingham,  Assistant 

A.  Cyril  Graham,  Harmony  and  History    Louise  St.  John  Westervelt,  Chorus  Singing 
Geoxse  Nelson  BxAlXomnutimty  Singing    William  Montelius,  Orchestra  Conducing 
Parthenia  Carmichael,  Accompanying  Classes 


The  special  features  of  the  Course  are  Methods  — A  and  B,  Choral  conducting,  Sight  Singing  —  A  and  B,  Ear 
Training— A  and  B,  Harmony — A  and  B.  Child  Voice  and  Rote  Song,  History  of  Music,  Appreciation,  Orchestra 
Conducting,  Chorus  Singing,  Community  Singing  and  lectures  on  Vocal  Technic  as  a  means  of  personal  expression. 


Methods 

Choral  Conducting 

Sight  Singing 

Ear  Training  and  Harmony 

Child  Voice  and  Rote  Song 

Histoiy  and  Application 

Orchestra  Conducting 

Chorus  Singing 

Community  Siring 


PROGRAM 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 
1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  \m. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 

1  hr. 


APPLIED  MUSIC 

Unusual  opportunities  offered  in  Repertoire  and  Interpretation  and  the  principles  of  Normal  Training. 

Eminent  members  of  the  faculty  in  attendance  in  the  Piano,  Voice,  Violin  and  Theory  Departments  as  well  aa 
teachers  for  Begiimers  and  Intermediate  Grades. 

Address  COLUMBIA   SCHOOL  OF   MUSIC.  509  SOUTH    WABASH    AVENUE.  CHICAGO 
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Primary  Educatum  for  Jime,  IflJO 


National  Kindergarten 

and 

Elementary  CoUege 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 

June  21.  to  August  13 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Courses,  imdergraduate  and 
advanced.  Credit  applied  toward  diploma.  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Demonstration  School  for  children,  using  Problem- 
Project  method.  Observation  in  KJndergarten  and  Primary 
grades  in  Chicago  public  and  private  schools.  Lectures  upon 
Present  Day  Problems  in  Commimity  Living  by  prominent 
Chicago  educators  and  social  workers.  Special  courses  in 
Established  1886  as  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  nature  study  and  gardening,  in  folk  dancing,  festivals  and 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  President.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  pageants,  children's  literature  and  the  art  of  story  telling, 
and  largest  Training  Schools  for  teachers  of  children.         playground    methods    with    observation    in   Chicago's  not^ 

municipal  playgrounds. 
Four  Dormitories  on  College  groimds,  seventeen  minutes'  ride  from  center  of  dty.    Chicago  offers  many 
recreations  to  summer  students  —  parks,  bathing  beaches,  tennis  and  golf,  theatre,  concerts  and  opera. 
For  illustrated  bulletin,  address: 

BOX  302,  2944  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


J 


Teachers  wanted  to  fepresent  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  at  Stumner  Schools  and 
Sununer  Institutes  in  western  states*  You  should  embrace  this  opportunity  to  earn 
extra  money  during  iracation.     Address  PRIMARY  EDUCATION^  Chicagfo^  IIL 


Summer  School 


VALPArAiou  UNIVERSltY 


Founded  1873  hy  Hmfy  fi^  Brown 

THE  Summer  School  of  Valparaiso  Uni* 
versity  will  open  June  1, 1920,  and  will 
continue  twelve  weeks*  An  exceptional 
opportunity  is  offered  the  teacher  or  pros- 
pective teacher  to  combine  the  summer 
vacation  with  study  at  a  most  reasonable  ex- 
pense. During  the  summer  session  there  vrill 
be  beginning,  intermediate  and  advanced 
courses  offered  in  the  following  departments: 

Preparatory,  High  School^  Arts  and 
ScienceSnEducaUon^  Home  Economics, 
Musict  Fine  Arts,  Public  Speaking, 
Commerce^  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
and  Pharmacy,   Physical  Education* 

The  expenses  are  the  lowest  Tuidon  $20.00  for  the 
term  of  twelve  weeks;  board  $48.00  for  the  term,  and 
rooms  $10.00  to  $15.00  for  the  term. 

BtUtHn  gtotttg  ctxmptmtm  informaUon  ccrtctming 
couTta,  etc,  wia  6«  mailMd  hn.   Adfbmm 

HENRY  KINSEY  BROWN,  President 

Valparaiso,  Indiana 


Physical   Education 


For  Women 


Established  1903 


6  WEEKS  SUMMER 

SESSION 

June  28  — Aug.  7 


School  dormitory  on  Cluc<^o. 
finest  boiUaard 


Nonnal  courses  in  all  branches 
of  physical  education  under  well 
known  and  experienced  teachers. 
Games,  gymnastics,  athletics,  danc- 
ing as  well  as  theory  classes. 

DANCING  — Madeline  Burtner 
Hazlitt  will  be  here  during  the 
entire  session  giving  all  the  new 
work  in  Interpretative,  Classic,  ^Esthetic,  Folk  and 
Nature  dancing;  also  Baby  Studies  in  dancing. 

Two  year  normal  course  open  in  September.  Sum- 
mer Camp  in  MICHIGAN— June  5- July  3. 

SCHOOL  IS  ACCREDITED  BY  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  AND 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

For   catalogs  of  sunmier  and  winter   work  address 
Registrar: 

CHICABO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EBHCATION 

430  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Eminent 
Public  Service 


(EDITORIAL  BY  Db.  A.  E.  WINSHIP  IN  "JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION") 

THE  International  Harvester  Company's  educational  activities  are 
among  the  most  intelligent  of  all  official  or  other  efforts  for 
aggressively  progressive  education  in  school  and  out,  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  common  people,  especially  of  those  in  rural  communities. 

If  there  be  any  purpose  other  than  altruistic,  it  is  one  which  will 
benefit  all  American  business  interests,  for  every  line  of  business  from  the 
harness  maker  to  the  automobile  manufacturer,  from  the  trainman  to  the 
promoter,  from  the  street  sweeper  to  the  baker,  from  the  comer  grocer 
to  the  breakfast  food  dealer,  from  the  postman  to  the  expressman,' 
from  the  maker  of  wheel-barrows  to  the  aviator,  from  the  seedsman 
to  the  millwright,  from  the  swineherd  and  shepherd  to  the  packer  of 
pork  and  beef,  will  be  advantaged  by  the  increased  prosperity  that  comes 
from  diversifying  crops,  improving  soil,  heightening  seed  efficiency, 
eliminating  mongrel  stock  on  farm  and  range,  and  waging  successful 
warfare  agamst  the  boll  weevil,  cattle  tick,  and  other  pests  that  destroy 
€|pps  and  make  animal  industry  hazardous. 

Beyond  all  then*  campaigns  for  soil  improvement,  crop  increase 
and  stock  breeding,  fully  one-half  of  all  the  activities  of  ftt)f.  P.  G. 
Holden  and  his  army  of  expert  talent  is  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
the  health  and  home  comfort  of  the  farmer,  his  wife,  his  children,  house 
servants  and  farm  help. 

We  have  personally  followed  Professor  Holden  and  his  associates 
in  their  field  campaigns,  in  their  highly  efficient  literature  which  has 
set  a  new  pace  for  the  issue  of  public  documents,  in  their  lecture  charts 
and  outlines  which  are  imparalleled  as  aids  to  teachers  and  other  com- 
munity workers,  and  in  their  lantern  slides  which  they  furnish  to  schools 
and  field  agents,  and  we  have  never  known  any  other  agency  so'  wide 
in  its  scope  of  service,  so  complete  in  its  equipment,  so  prompt  in  its 
response  to  requests  for  aid. 

Professor  Holden's  Rotation  Plan  for  Vitalizing  the  Teaching  of 
Agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  is  the  biggest  idea  in  education  since 
the  time  of  Horace  Mann.  It  is  destined  to  vitalize  oiu*  entire  educa- 
tional system. 

One  must  be  lost  to  every  sense  of  appreciation  who  can  know 
of  the  vast  expenditure  for  this  extensive  work  and  still  entertain  any 
suspicion  as  to  the  motives  of  those  responsible  for  the  materialization 
of  the  grandest  vision  we  have  ever  known  of  rural  community  needs. 
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RHYME  AND  STORY  READERS 

By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell 

THE  RHYME  AND  STORY  PRIMER 

"Story-approach "  method,  with  emphasis  on  phras- 
ing. Mother  Goose  vocabulary.  All  pictures  in 
colors.    Price,  52  cents.  ^ 

RHYME  AND  STORY  FIRST  READER 

"Story-approach"  method.  Emphasis  on  phrasing. 
Profusely  illustrated  in  color.    Price,  52  cents. 

WIDE  AWAKE  JUNIOR:  An  Easy  Primer 

Really  the  easiest  primer — and  the  largest.    Care- 
fully graded.    All  pictures  in  color.    Vocabulary,  200 
words.    Price,  50  cents. 
The  new  book  in  the  series  of  Wide-Awake  Readers. 

For  Grade    I:  CHERRY  TREE  CHILDREN,  55  cents 

BOY  BLUE  AND  HIS  FR  lENDS.  64  cents 

For  Grade  II:  THE  OUTDOOR  BOOK,  64  cents 

STORIES  FROM  A  MOUSEHOLE(l918),70cents 
BUNNY  RABBIT'S  DIARY.  64  cents 

For  Grade  III:  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS,  65c, 
PLAY  AWHILE:  A  DRAMATIC  READER.  70c. 
MERRY  ANIMAL  TALES.  70  cents. 
IN  THE  GREEN  FIELDS  (1919).  70  cents 

LiniE,  BROWN  ft  COMPANY 


14  BCAOON  tTRCET,  MITON 


121  •O.WAIASH  AVENUE.  CHICAGO 


The  ''Connecticut  Method'' 
of  Teaching   Reading 

was  first  introduced  to  the  educational  world 
throu^  Supervisor  Mills'  articles  appearing  in 
Primary  Education. 

The  demand  for  further  information  on  the 
method  was  so  great  that  the  publication  dl  the 
material  in  book  form  was  called  for. 

The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  Reading 

has  been  used  in  elementary  schools  with  remark- 
able results.  The  pupil  is  led  to  associate  words 
with  objects  through  the  medium  of  pictxu-es. 
Different  familiar  objects  are  labelled  with  words 
whidi  the  pupil  thus  learns  naturally.  WordsmeaJi 
tilings  from  the  very  b^inning.  The  teaching  of 
reacUng  is  made  a  simple  matter.  Pupils  learn  to 
read,  by  reading.  The  method  is  so  direct,  so 
dear,  and  so  natural  that  pupils  are  not  conscious 
of  the  method  at  aU,  but  just  read  and  enjoy  it. 

There  is  a  Teachers^  Manual  to  accompany  the 
primer,  full  of  detailed  suggestions. 

You  will  want  to  adopt  the  Direct  Method  for 
your  school. 

SELECTIONS  FOR  READING 

A  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  YEAR 

By  LEWIS  SPRAGUE  MILLS.  A.M. 

Supervising  Agant  for  th«  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Education 

Price,  75  canU  postpaid.  Teachers*  Manual  $1.50  postpaid 

RICHARD  Q.  BADQER,  Publisher.  BOSTON 


Bndn-Fag  and 
Mental  Stram 

com#  frequently  from  lack  of  bemlfh-givinff 
pboephates  in  uie  nerve  cells  and  tiasaea.  jS 
^sBspoonful  of 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

in  a  Elasa  of  cool  water  aasiats  to  renew  the  ener- 
vated anddepletedelements  and  qnench  the  thirst, 
acting  as  a  splendid  tonic  and  invigorator.  Non- 
aJooholic,  pleasant  to  take  and  readuy  assimilated. 

SoldhyDraggiMi9 
Rumfdrd  ChMnlcal  WorfcSp  Provldonc«.  R.  I. 


A  LOVE  FOR  GOOD 
READING 

is  implanted  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  who  study  the 

STORY  HOUR  READERS 

The  stories  in  these  readers  fulfil  all  the 
essentials  of  good  literature  for  children. 
They  have  a  simple  plot,  they  have  action, 
dramatic  suspense,  dialogue  and  repetition. 
The  sentences  have  all  been  arranged  so  that 
there  is  a  natural  pause  at  the  end  of  each 
line.  This  develops  the  habit  of  reading  by 
phrases  instead  of  by  single  words  and  insures 
good  expression. 

The  Story  Hour  Readers  accomplish 
results  that  seem  phenomenal.  The  Manual 
makes  every  step  cltar  to  the  inexperienced 
teacher. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York      Clndnnatl      Chicago      Boston     Atlapto 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
When  MndiBf  MW  addntt, 
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old  ftddiess  to  which  the 
paper  hat  been  eent.  This 
It  important,  uyour  name 
alone  it  not  •uflDoent  data 
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going  to  your  old  addroe. 
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EdnoatioQ  Co.    Publlahed  Monthly,  Seotember 
at  Boston  Post  Office  as  SeoondCSus  Matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 
Subscription  Price,  S2.00  per  year         Sinsle  Copies,  Twenty-Fhrt  cents 
Canadian  Postage,  25c  per  year  extra      Foreign  Postage,  40c  per  year  extra 
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SAMPLE  COPIES 
The  increased  cost  of  j 
dttctioo  compels  us  to  e 
nate  the  ghrinf  of  CX7R- 
RENT  issues  as  sample 
copies.  A  back  number 
will  be  sent  free  as  sample. 
We  aim  to  have  PRIMaEy 
EDUCATION  printed  and 
in  the  mails  about  the  15th 
of  the  numth  PRECED- 
ING publication.  Wait  un- 
til the  first  of  the  omnth  be- 
fore writing  about  the  non- 
reoeipt  of  your  magsaine 
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PRIMARY     EDUCATION  -  Not  "What  does  It  cost?"  but  "Does  U  pay  me?" 


Primary  Education  for  1920-21 


Are  the  schook  worth  saving?  If  so,  all  who  believe  in 
them  will  have  to  make  that  belief  positive  and  aggressive 
m  the  year  to  come.  The  tendency  to  discouragement,  to 
passive  acceptance  of  a  difficult  situation  is  one  to  which  we 
must  not  give  way  for  a  single  moment  There  will  be 
more  young  and  totally  inexperienced  teachers  in  our 
schools  than  ever  before  next 
year.  We  want  to  keep  them 
there.  We  must  make  all  the 
conditions  as  easy  and  inspiring 
for  them  as  possible.  We  must 
make  the  rewards  tangible.  For 
next  year  is  going  to  be  a  crucial 
one  so  far  as  the  schools  are  con- 
cerned. Let  us  make  no  mis- 
take about  that. 

In  view  of  aU  these  drcum- 
•stances,  Frib£ARy  Education 
win  foUow  an  arrangement  that 
<liSers  somewhat  from  its  usual 
As  a  rule  we  avoid  mate- 


one. 

-rial  that  is  too  minutely  or- 
ganized so  that  little  is  left  to 
the  individual  initiative  of  the 
teacher.  But  next  year  we 
realize  that  himdreds  of  teachers 
^th  little  or  no  Normal  School 
training  will  need  just  such 
•carefully  prearranged  outlines 
of  work,  if  they  are  to  be  saved 
from  failure.  Therefore  the 
principal  of  a  primary  school 
in  a  mid- western  dty  has  made 
a  set  of  week  by  week  outlines 
•covering  all  the  chief  subjects 
taught  in  the  first  foiu:  grades 
of  the  schools,  teUing  the  young 
teacher    what   stories   to   use, 

what  pictures  to  study,  just  what  steps  to  accomplish  in 
number  work,  reading,  and  the  other  subjects  that  are 
taught  in  every  primary  school,  as  well  as  constructive 
seat  work  to  be  used  m  connection  with  them.  Of  course 
the  teacher  of  experience,  or  one  who  brings  a  well  stored 
mind  to  her  task,  will  be  able  to  enrich  such  a  program 
^very  greatly,  but  lacking  this,  she  will  accomplish  much  by 
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simply  following  the  outline  faithfully  from  week  to  week. 
Such  a  scheme  will  necessarily  require  much  space,  but  we 
hope  not  to  greatly  curtail  the  pages  given  to  projects, 
stories,  Ideas  to  Try,  etc.  The  first  of  a  series  of  Primary 
Projects  will  be  found  in  the  June  issue.  It  is  prepared 
by  a  teacher  m  the  Normal  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

and  those  to  follow  will  be  no 
less  interesting.  Another  fasci- 
nating project  involving  bird 
study,  will  be  described  in  the 
winter  issues. 

The  arithmetic  lessons  will  be 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  problems 
for  the  fourth  grade  adapted 
to  the  seasonal  interests  of  the 
childl^ft.  Fourth  grade  teach- 
ers wi^^^lso  like  the  seat  work, 
langusfe  and  dictation  lessons, 
based  on  Andersen's  fairy  tales, 
to  be^published  each  month. 

The  Story  Teller's  page,  also, 
will  contain  a  series  of  Animal 
Stories,  particularly  suited  to 
third  and  fourth  grades.  The 
Jime  issue  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  these  wfll  be  like. 
This  department  will  be  as  rich 
as  possible  in  folk  tales,  legen- 
dary stories,  etc.,  illustrated, 
when  possible,  by  famous  pic- 
tures and  music.  The  matoial^ 
demands  some  cultiure  and  im- 
agination on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  but  surely  that  is  what 
we  want  increasingly  in  our 
primary  teachers. 

From  England  has  come  a 

set  of  French   singing   games 

with  music  and  excellent,  tune  ful  translations.    Directions 

for  their  use  are  very  explicit  and  they  have  all  proved 

popular  with  little  first  and  second  graders. 

Miss  Ash  will  send  us  more  cut-outs  for  every  month, 
illustrating  some  one  of  the  stories  given  in  the  same  issue. 
Asasurprise,wehaveamost  engaging  set  of  illustrated  songs, 
andposterpicturesbasedonoldrhymes.  See  Sq>tember  iss      ^ 
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What  One  P.  T.  A.  Has  Done 


Hope  Kelsey  Corson 


THE  Parent-Teacher  Association  at  Dawes  School, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  is  only  a  few  years  old,  but  is  the 
largest  one  in  the  state  dependent  on  one  building 
and  school  district  for  members.  Among  the  rooms 
in  that  building  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  die  parents  of 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  organiza- 
tion, and  in  ahnost  all  cases  both  father  and  motlier  join, 
not  the  mothers  alone. 

A  prize  of  a  handsome  fern  is  awarded  every  year  to  the 
room  showing  the  highest  percentage  of  members.  Some 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  association  has  helped  the  school 
and  commvmi^  may  be  of  interest. 

One  of  the  brst  purchases  was  a  set  of  stereoscopes  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils.  The  pictures  from  this  are  kept 
iq>-to-date,  and  include  new  scenes  from  the  great  war. 
A  stereopticen  was  also  provided  and  a  room  fitted  for 
its  use,  so  illustrated  lectures  may  be  given,  either  for  the 
children  or  adults. 

A  sewing  machine  was  given  the  building,  and  during  the 
war  others  were  lent  from  homes  or  hired  so  that  on  two 
i^temoons  a  week  a  great  deal  of  Red  Cross  work  was  done, 
mothers  finding  it  easier  to  slip  into  the  schoolhouse  than 
to  go  to  the  central  rooms  "uptown."  A  small  recitation 
room  was  used  for  this  work.  A  variety  of  work  was  done 
by  the  children  in  the  classrooms,  besides. 

Another  use  to  which  the  building  was  devoted  during 
the  year  of  war  was  as  a  center  for  canning  and  preserving, 
the  basement  being  a  cool  and  pleasant  place  in  the  summer, 
and  the  work  done  on  quite  a  large  scale.  The  association 
had  in  its  earliest  stages  provid^  a  gas  range  and  utensils 
for  the  basement  A  number  of  canning  demonstrations 
were  given  here,  and  teachers  as  weU  as  mothers  made  use 
of  the  room,  buying  fnij^  or  vegetables  together  in  large 
quantities.  j. 

The  gas  range  is  in  dany  use,  as  hot  cocoa  is  served  aU 
children  bringing  their  htoch  who  desire  to  purchase  it,  at 
the  price  of  two  cents  a  cup.  A  preparation  already  con- 
taining milk  is  used,  and  the  older  girls  attend  to  the  serving. 
White  agate-ware  cups  were  furnished.  More  could  easily 
be  done  in  the  line  of  hot  lunches,  the  equipment  being 
ample.  Large  "coffee- tanks"  are  used  to  make  cocoa  in, 
and  also  to  prepare  coffee  for  the  frequent  evening  socials. 
The  association  stands  ready  to  make  up  any  deficit  in  the 
sale  of  cocoa,  but  it  has  not  been  necessary. 

The  school  has  a  large  and  beautiful  kindergarten  room, 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation that  it  was  equipped  and  opened  for  use,  as  it  is  not, 
unfortimately,  part  of  the  school  system  throughout  the 
dty,  only  a  few  buildings  having  this  advantage.  The 
room  furnishes  an  ideal  place  for  social  gatherings,  and  is 
quite  a  commimity  center,  being  also  used  by  tihe  school 
troops  of  Boy  Scouts.  The  lighted  building  attracts  much 
favorable  notice  on  the  evenings  when  in  use,  in  contrast  to 
so  many  schoolhouses  allowed  to  be  in  darkness  and  disuse 
night  after  night,  while  people  gather  in  less  attractive  or 
less  desirable  spots.  Of  course  it  was  necessary  to  arrange 
that  the  janitor  be  present,  to  care  for  the  fires  and  see  that 
the  building  be  properly  locked  afterwards,  but  he  assumes 
this  responsibility  for  the  slight  fee  of  two  dollars  an  evening. 

Enough  folding  chairs  to  fill  the  kindergarten  room,  for 
lectures  or  concerts,  were  purchased,  and  these  are  arranged 
and  removed  by  upper  grade  boys  whenever  the  room  is  to 
be  used  for  meetings. 

A  favorite  way  of  raising  money  for  all  these  expenses 
has  been  the  ever-popular  ^ne  ^dal,  with  a  program  often 
given  free  of  charge  by  friends  of  the  memb^,  and  a 
variety  of  eatables  for  sale  —  candy,  ice  cream  con^, 
doughnuts,  coffee,  popcorn,  peanuts,  even  "hot  dogs," 
whidb  have  a  lively  sale.    Often  the  big  boys  and  girls  have 


had  tables  of  goodies  designed  to  appeal  to  the  younger 
ones,  and  have  improved  tiie  opportunity  to  raise  a  Httie 
money  for  their  dass  treasuries,  inXh  good  results.  "  Spend 
Something  Here  Besides  the  Evening,"  was  a  hint  that 
never  had  to  be  repeated.  TTiere  is  no  danger  of  too  much 
competition,  for  the  edibles  invariably  disappear  to  the  last 
crumb. 

The  folding  chairs  are  taken  away  after  the  program  and 
dancing  allowed.  This  always  brings  in  the  "high  school 
crowd,"  who  dance  here  to  their  heart's  content,  in 
wholesome  surroimdings.  Any  tendency  to  sUp  away  to 
less  lighted  spots  is  easUy  checked,  for  small  brothers  and 
sisters  are  scampering  about  freely,  and  the  janitor  is  also 
"on  the  job"  —  an  unoflSdal  but  effective  chaperon.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  any  advantage  has  ever  been  taken,  in 
an  undesirable  way,  of  the  free  use  of  the  building. 

Occasionally  some  more  ambitious  project  is  conceived 
and  carried  out  to  add  to  the  fimds  of  the  association. 

One  of  these^  affairs  was  a  living  picture  exhibit,  with 
children  posed  in  imitation  of  famous  paintings.  A  door- 
way leadmg  from  the  kindergarten  to  a  smaller  room  was 
used  for  the  frame,  and  gauze,  with  proper  lighting  effects, 
produced  some  beautiful  results.  The  program  was  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  and  was  suffidenUy  lengthy  and 
varied  to  include  a  great  many  children,  wludi  assured  a 
large  audience.  Over  one  himdred  dollars  was  cleared  by 
this  entertainment 

A  Christmas  tree  with  "mystery  packages"  for  sale  was 
another  popular  feature.  The  packages  were  donated  by 
those  attending,  as  the  price  of  adni^on,  and  eadi  was 
supposed  to  be  worth  at  least  ten  cents.  The  packages 
were  "auctioned  off"  by  one  of  the  fathers  witii  a  gift  of 
humor,  who  made  this  sale  a  very  amusing  feature.  The 
tmwrapping  of  the  bundles  revealed  many  funny  surprises, 
and  the  children  especially  enjoyed  this  part.  A  lai^e  sum 
was  realized  which  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books 
for  a  littie  library  for  each  room  in  the  building.  These 
lit  tie  "library  shelves"  will  be  supplemented  from  time 
to  time  with  new  books,  as  funds  become  available. 

The  association  co-operates  closely  with  other  organiza- 
tions for  public  welfare,  giving  generous  sums  to  the  "War 
Chest,"  selling  tickets  for  People's  Lecture  Courses,  and 
in  every  possible  way  lending  a  helping  hand. 

While  not  primarily  a  charitable  society,  it  has  used 
money  from  its  treasury  for  milk  and  eggs  for  sickly  and 
imder-nourished  children  from  homes  where  such  things 
could  not  be  furnished.  A  teacher  has  only  to  request 
that  milk  be  provided,  and  agrees  to  see  tibat  the  child 
takes  it  during  the  school  day,  and  it  is  forthcoming. 

Later  it  is  hoped  to  do  even  more  of  this  branch  of  child 
welfare  work. 

Clothing  is  sent  from  homes  where  it  has  been  outgrown, 
and  it  is  distributed  by  the  principal  among  the  less 
fortunate,  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  At  times  the 
office  resembles  a  clearing  house  for  old  shoes  and  coats^ 
but  they  are  promptiy  put  in  use. 

The  teachers  of  the  city  have  recentiy  made  a  strong 
effort  to  secure  a  much  needed  mcrease  in  salary.  Acting 
entirely  on  their  own  initiatives  and  with  no  suggestion 
from  the  teachers,  the  parents  belonging  to  the  Dawes 
Association  s^t  about  helping  the  teachers  in  their  cam- 
paign. Statistics  were  gathered  showing  the  shortage  of 
teachers  and  other  valuable  figures,  and  the  parents  per- 
sonally solicited  names  of  taxpayers  for  petitions  which  they 
carried  from  house  to  house.  Mostiy  ts^cpayers  themselves,, 
their  own  names  added  weight  to  the  list  It  was  the  work 
of  days  —  a  weU  pla^ned  and  carefully  executed  "drive." 
The  night  came  to  present  it  to  the  School  Board.  A 
Berkshire  blizzard  raged  wfldly;  no  cars  were  running,  and 
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the  sidewalks  were  almost  impaasablei  but  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Fierce,  an  ex-president  of  the  association^  walked  a  mile 
in  the  storm  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  with  the  petition 
and  present  the  case  of  the  teachers  to  the  School  Board. 
If  we  are  ever  inclined  to  think  that  parents  do  not  appreci- 
ate us  suffidentiy,  let  ns  remember  what  some  parents  stand 
ready  to  do  for  us! 

The  building  has  an  attractive  rest  room  for  teachers, 
and  a  very  mviting  chair  was  recentiy  bought  and  siven  lie 
teachers  for  this  room.  As  it  is  on  the  second  noor,  the 
teachers  downstairs  get  littie  or  no  use  of  this  room,  and 
one  of  the  plans  of  the  association  for  tiie  future  has  to  do 
with  providing  a  similar  place  on  the  first  floor  —  a  very 
desirable  arrangement,  but  one  which  the  dty  could  not 
be  expected  to  provide.  From  time  to  time  pictures  have 
been  given  to  different  rooms  in  the  building,  too. 

The  teachers  of  the  school,  being  aware  that  in  many 
progressive  communities  the  school  children  are  regularly 
weighed  and  measured,  and  that  much  good  is  done  the 
maJnourished  and  underweight  pupil  by  aroiising  him  to 
the  need  of  gaining  m  weight  from  month  to  month,  had 
been  anxious  that  provision  be  made  for  taking  up  this  line 
of  work,  making  use  of  some  of  the  splendid  material 
furnished  by  the  Child  Health  Organization.    So  at  one 


of  the  last  executive  board  meetings  it  was  decided  to 
purchase  a  good  set  of  scales  and  inaugurate  the  monthly 
weighing  of  pupils  and  keeping  of  records.  This  wQl  be 
gladly  £me  by  the  teachers,  who  are  eager  to  aid  in  the 
nation-wide  campaign  for  ''better  children,"  and  who 
realize  that  it  takes  time  and  an  aroused  public  sentiment 
to  introduce  new  ideas  if  they  happen  to  cost  a  littie  money. 
Thus  the  children  of  Dawes  School  will  .be  as  well  looked 
after  physically  as  those  of  the  most  favored  Boston  sub- 
urban schools,  and  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  other 
schools  will  be  requesting  the  same  equipment  —  from 
somebody. 

I  have  not  begun  to  indicate  all  the  ways  in  which  the 
association  helps  the  school,  but  it  is. only  fair  to  add  that 
there  has  never  been,  between  the  teachers  and  parents,  a 
fraction  of  the  unpleasantness  that  sometimes  arises,  and 
criticisms  are  almost  unknown,  because  of  the  helpful  co- 
operative spirit  which  the  society  has  fostered  Schools 
which  dread  the  formation  of  such  assodtions,  fearing 
"interference"  with  their  legitimate  field  of  activity  by 
"misguided  or  officious  parents,"  should  give  the  plan  a 
fair  txial  before  condemning  it,  and  see  whether,  after^all, 
it  may  not  be  a  splendid  thing  for  all  concerned,  as|^our 
association  has  so  amply  demonstrated. 


Turning  the  By-product  of  the  School  into  Real  Money 

Lx>ui8e  Gauss 


Toys  made  by  the  students  of  the  training  school  grades 
of  Colorado  State  Teachers'  CoUege,  a  by-product  of  their 
regular  class  occupations  and  all  correlated  with  daily 
lessons,  sold  in  an  Easter  sale  held  in  that  institution  for 
the  tidy  sum  of  $160. 

The  toys  shown  in  the  picture  are  but  a  fraction  of  the 
display  which  lined  the  walls  of  the  big  kindergarten  room. 
There  were  swinging  parrots,  spinning  tops,  pieces  of  bas- 
ketry, pottery,  jointed  animals  of  every  description;  but 
not  one  article  in  the  lot  that  did  not  correlate  dosdy  with 
class  study  in  geography,  history,  language,  or  nature  study. 
The  mats  on  the  rear  wall  were  d^rdoped  in  a  study  of 
early  industries.    The  Indian  head-bands  hangmg  beside 


them  grew  out  of  a  study  of  early  peoples.  The  sauqjr 
looking  pussies  ranged  in  a  row  —  stuffed  stockings  wit'» 
buttons  for  eyes  —  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
number  of  pussies  of  legendary  fame,  among  them  the 
unfortunate  kittens  who  lost  their  mittens;  while  th  e  fimny, 
fat  littie  men  massed  behind  the  cats  are  several  d^erent 
kinds  of  gnomes  and  brownies  made  diuing  Hallowe'en 
celebrations. 

The  toys  were  made  for  the  most  part  imder  the  direction 
of  Miss  Grace  Baker,  in  charge  of  Industrial  Art  in  Teachers' 
College  training  school.  They  were  not  amassed  all  in  a 
night,  but  represent  the  work  of  months.  AH  grades 
contributed  to  the  stock  for  sale.  ^  t 
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Our  Little  Citizens 

Etta  V.  Leighton 

Civic  Secretaiy,  National  Security  League 

A  Civics  Program  for  1920-21 


Training,  for  geod  citizenship  must  begin  even  before  the  child 
enters  school  and  must  continue  through  school  and  indeed  through 
life.  —  United  States  Bulletin,  1916  —  No.  25 

Any  community  which  is  not  teaching  dvics  in  all  its 
elementary  grades  is  a  back  number.  It  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  the  child  is  a  citizen  with  child  citizen 
privueges  and  responsibilities,  and  that  it  is  through  the 
mteUigent  exercise  of  these  that  he  may  best  learn  about 
and  prepare  for  adult  citizen  responsibilities. 

Every  teacher  not  supplied  with  a  syllabus  for  her  grade 
should  make  one.  Not  forgetting  that  the  "aim  of  civics 
teaching  is  action/'  she  must  try  to  do  as  much  teaching 
as  possible  through  action,  through  projects.  The  monthly 
articles,  "Our  Little  Citizens,"  have  been  for  the  last  two 
years  a  collection  of  dvic  projects.  Referring  to  them, 
any  elementary  teacher  can  find  material  suited  to  her 
community. 

Grade  I 
Aim 

a  To  adjust  the  child  to  the  enlarged  environment  of 
street,  school  and  playground,  as  an  extension  of  the  home. 

b  To  create  a  spirit  of  responsibility  through  drama- 
tizing responsible  persons  in  die  community. 

c  To  begin  good  health  habits  (through  Father  and 
Mother  Plays  and  "What  Would  You  Do  If?"  Games). 

Method 

Use  the  play  instinct,  "God's  way  of  teaching  little 
children  how  to  work." 

Dramatize  the  Policeman  as  guardian  and  protector,  not 
enemy.    Let  him: 

Find  a  lost  child 

Help  a  woman  across  a  street 

Direct  a  stranger 

Stop  a  runaway  horse 

Rii^  Fire  Alarm 

Keep  crowd  from.danger  at  a  fire 

Rescue  lad  from  drowning 

Patrol  streets  in  "dark  night"  (all  shades  drawn  — 
(Mdren  "asleep"  at  desks) 

Stop  radnff  automobile  just  by  raising  his  hand  to 
show  that  uniform  and  badge  are  his  authority 
Use  similar  plays  for 

The  Postman 

The  Postmaster 

The  Doctor 

The  Street  Sweeper 

The  Truant  Officer 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  etc. 

Above  allf  have  father  and  mother  plays,  to  show  that 
real  father  cares  for  and  supports  the  oiildren  and  that 
real  mother  loves  and  looks  after  them  properly. —  Teachers^ 
Patriotic  Leaflet  —  Leighton) 

Ptojects 

Let  the  children: 
Compose  their  own  dialogues  in  dramatizations 
Make  paper  furniture  or  cut  pictures  to  furnish  "the 

home" 
Take  part  in  constructing  "Tiny  Town" 
Assume  schoolroom  and  yard  "dean  up"  duties 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  chid  is  part  of  many 
groups;  the  family,  the  school,  the  playground,  the  com- 
mumty,  the  state.    All  dtizenshq)  planning  mus)  take  in 


for  every  year  all  these  relations.  In  each  grade  these 
relations  must  each  be  stressed.  Use  the  chart  in  December, 
1918,  Primary  Education  to  keep  this  fact  m  mini 
Chedk  up  your  work  to  see  if  you  are  giving  all-round 
dtizenship  training  in  your  grade. 

Grades  II  and  III 
Aim 

a  To  enlarge  the  feeling  of  responsibility  and  merge 
it  into  action. 

b    To  begin  organized  community  service. 

c  To  extend  acquaintance  with  town  officials  and  learn 
of  any  ordinance  relating  to  small  children. 

Method 

Dranmtization 

Group  Community  Service 

Stories,  Pictures  and  Cdebrations 

Begin  the  use  of  pictures  here:    , 

Use  pictures  of  Lincoln,  the  White  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent (Associate  Lincoln  and  Wadiington  with  the  President 
and  iht  White  House),  Pictures  of  Governor  and  State 
House,  of  State  Parks,  etc 

Pictures  of  dean  children,  dean  streets,  dean,  neat 
houses  are  necessary  to  counteract  the  vile,  jam-covered 
faces  and  duttered,  dirty  homes  shown  in  the  moving 
pictures. 

Pictures  of  sdiools,  churches,  other  buildings  in  vidnity. 

Pictures  of  prominent  places  or  people  if  they  are  intelli- 
gible to  the  children. 

Photographs  you  take  of  their  school  yard  before  and 
after  deaning,  or  pictures  taken  on  walks  with  the  children. 

Continue  dramatising 
Use 

Fireman 

Brakeman 

Soldier  1  These  always  as 

Sailor    >-     saviours  of  life, 

Marine  )     our  protectors 

Stories: 
The  Good  that  Men  Do 
Personal  Bravery 
EJnd  Deeds  of  Qiildren: 

To  children 

To  adults 

To  old  p>eople 

To  animals 

Plan  for  Concrete  Deed  of  Service  for  each  month. 

Some  suggestions  are: 

September  —  Tidy  School  Grounds. 

Odober  —  Destroy  weeds  and  cocoons  of  harmful  insects. 
Gather  nuts  and  forest  treasures. 

November  —  Get  gardens  ready  for  winter.  Collect  old 
bird  nests  for  study.  Plan  Thanksgiving  treat  for  poor  or 
sick   .Plan  Patriotic  Community  Thanksgiving  Cdebradon. 

December  —  Pack  slides.  Make  safe  skating  places. 
Make  Christmas  gifts  (to  teach  kindness).  Plan  for  Com- 
munity Christmas  Tree. 

January  —  New  Year's  CaUs  (to  teach  courtesy).  Con- 
tinue feeding  birds  in  home  grounds  and  in  fields.  Take 
Winter  Bird  Census.  Take  "account  of  stock,"  listing 
all  one's  possessions  m  home  and  school  (to  devdop  sense 
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of  ownership).  Get  photograph  or  drawings  of  trees. 
Note  colors  of  winter  landscape. 

PAruary  —  Continue  feeding  birds.  Clear  slush  from 
walks  or  provide  boards  across  puddles.  Valentine  Day 
kindnesses.    Celebrate  February  12  and  February  22. 

March  —  Begin  Spring  Clean  Up  at  home  and  school. 
Begm  returning  bird  census. 

April  — Vhxi  for  Gardens.  Celebrate  April  19.  Cele- 
brate Arbor  Day.  Swat  the  Fly  Campaign.  Destroy 
other  harmful  insects  (teacher  must  be  widi  dbildren  in  aU 
country  walks,  must  exercise  discretion  in  destruction, 
^ply  to  State  Headquarters  or  to  Agricultural  College 
for  material  on  harmiul  weeds  and  insects  and  proper  means 
of  extermination.    Teacher  must  exercise  good  judgment). 

May  —  Plan  for  May  Pole  either  on  or  after  May  1. 
Make  May  baskets.  Help  G.  A.  R.  to  observe  Memorial 
Day. 

June  —  Bird  and  Flower  Census.  Celebrate  Flag  Day, 
Jime  14. 

All  Spring  Months  —  Work  in  Garden. 

Plan  for  continued  care  of  gardens  during  summer 
vacations. 

Town  Officials: 

Begin  to  learn  names  and  duties. 

Get  copy  of  town  ordinances  to  explain  to  the  children 
any  that  affect  them. 

Let  them  see  that  it  is  "  the  law  in  the  book"  and  begin 
to  make  them  imderstand  that  law  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  people's  will  to  protect  each 
individual  in  his  rights. 

In  Grade  I  you  begm  to  develop  idea  of  responsibility. 
In  Grade  II  you  b^gin  to  develop  ideas  of  service  and 
of  obedience. 
In  Grade  IH  —  you  begin  to  develop  idea  of  written  law. 

Grade  IV 
Aim 

To  prove  that  we  are  all  dependent  on  one  another  for 
life,  hairiness,  and  health. 

To  develop  civic  virtues  of  order,  neatness,  cleanlinesSi 
cheerfulness,  helpfulness. 

The  Community  gives  us: 
Protection  —  How? 
Education  —  Why  —  How  —  Where? 
Recreation  —  Where? 
Health  — How? 
Work  —  When  —  Where? 
Wealth  — How?    (Protection  of  Wealth) 
Success  —  How? 

We  give  the  Community: 
Obedience  —  to  laws  and  customs 
Sa-vicc  —  as  individuals  and  groups 
Thrift — (by  careful  spending  we  promote  our  own 

good  and  that  of  commvmity) 
Co-operation  —  in  joining  in  community  campaigns 

and  plans 
Loyalty  —  loving  our  community  —  making  best  of  its 

good  points  —  helping  correct  the  bad  points. 

In  Grade  IV  the  Civic  Guards  should  be  organized.  (See 
Prucaay  Education  for  December,  1918,  and  for  March, 
1820.) 

Meetings  should  be  held  last  haU  hour  of  each  Friday, 
Last  Fri£ty  of  month  may  well  be  open  meeting  with 
visitors  invited  and  some  special  feature  added  to  not  sub- 
stituted for  regular  business  of  meeting.  Use  Civic  Guard 
Elections  to  emphasize  honest  election  of  the  best  man  for 
tibe  position.  Let  children  vote  best  equipped  pupils  into 
various  duties  from  time  to  time. 

Stress 
Thrift 


Responsibility  for  Health  (tell  Roosevelt  story) 
Emphasize  physical  examinations  of  fireman,pohceman,, 

soldiers 
Neatness  (difference  between  necessary  soil  of  honest 
work  and  carelessness  in  appearance) 
It  is  unpatriotic  to  be  careless,  shiftless  and  thriftless* 
Enlist  (iildren  in  W.  S.  S.  and  in  Junior  Red  Cross. 
Teach  necessity  for  punishment  of  wrong.    Sentimen- 
tality is  our  curse.    The  pacifists  among  us  are  ruining  the 
moral  character  of  the  present  and  coming  generation. 
"  Justice  is  the  greatest  need  of  man."    Make  your  children 
see  that  it  is  unfair  to  all  that  guilt  should  go  scot  free. 

Teach  Taxes 
Let  children  know  that  no  one  pays  for  all  he  gets  from 
the  government: 
The  lights 
The  roads 
The  police 
The  firemen 
The  schools 
The  parks,  etc. 

These  cost  so  much  that  people  who  own  no  property  pay 
onlv  a  very  small  portion  of  the  cost.  People  who  have  no 
children  are  taxed  for  the  schools. 

Make  the  children  imderstand  that  the  communityXis 
giving  them  an  education  and  they  must  repay  it  by  being 
good  citizens.  Create  a  scorn  for  the  person  who  wants 
something  for  nothing.  The  land  is  full  of  people  who  want 
high  wages  and  high  privileges,  but  who  are  unwilling  to 
make  a  fair  return. 

Be  sure  to  teach  reverence  for  the  G.  A.  R.  Help  th«n 
on  Memorial  Day.  Let  the  children  know  the  location  of 
every  soldier  grave.  Invite  soldiers  of  all  wars  to  patriotic 
exercises. 

In  the  four  lower  grades  teach  coiurtesy  through  drama- 
tization (September,  1919,  Prdcaky  Education). 

Emphasize: 
Pleasant  speaking  voice 
Cheerful  countenance 

Drantatize: 
Attendance  in  public  assemblies,  theatres,  church  eti- 
quette in  streets,  at  parties,  in  calls,  in  visits,  in 
interviews 
Write  notes  of  thanks,  congratulations,  sympathy,  birth- 
day and  holiday  messages. 

Seek  the  beautiful  in  all  things  and  express  it  m  appear- 
ance, manners,  speech. 

Grades  V  and  VI 
Aim 

To  give  dear  idea  of  government  of  Community,[State, 
Nation. 

Method 

Texts,  Visits,  Interviews,  Projects. 

(Teacher  should  re-read  entire  "Our  littie  Citizens'* 
Series  for  projects.) 

As  the  departments  are  studied,  they  should  (if  possible), 
be  visited  by  the  dass  or  a  committee.  Failing  visits,  pic- 
tures and  descriptions  of  news  items  and  perhaps  a  visit  to 
school  from  official  or  member  of  the  dq)artment  studied 
should  be  arranged  for.  It  is  absolutdy  necessary  to  get 
through  fact  or  imagination  the  personal  relation  of  tiie 
ddld  to  the  agency  he  is  studying. 

Study: 
Police  Department 
Fire  Department 

(Contimted  on  page  59  f) 
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Studies  in  Art  Appreciation    IX 

C.  Edward  Newell 

Supervisor  of  Art  and  Handwork,  Springfield,  Mass. 


On  the  Farm — Jules  Dupre 

Suggestive  Method  of  Study 

What  is  the  largest  domestic  animal  in  this  picture? 
What  is  the  cow  doing?  Is  another  cow  thirsty?  Where 
is  she?  From  what  is  a  cow  driniing?  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  trough?  Of  what  is  this  trough  made?  What  is 
growing  near  the  trough?  Where  does  the  tree  cast  its 
shade?  Who  is  leaning  against  the  tree?  How  is  the 
woman  dressed?  Note  her  cap,  cape,  skirt  and  shoes. 
What  are  such  shoes  called?  In  what  other  picture  have 
you  seen  such  a  woman?  Who  paipted  the  picture?  What 
is  in  the  woman's  hands?  Of  what  use  is  the  staff?  Where 
is  the  woman  looking?  What  sort  of  woman  is  this?  What 
animal  is  grazing  near  the  woman?  What  season  of  the 
year  do  you  think  this  to  be?  Why?  Where  are  flowers 
growing?  Does  the  woman's  cap  and  cloak  suggest  a 
warm  or  cool  day?  Can  you  see  other  cows  in  the  picture? 
Where?  What  other  features  do  you  see  in  the  distance? 
What  interests  you  most  in  this  picture?    Why? 

The  Story  of  the  Picture 

The  simple  story  of  this  picture  is  very  readily  under- 
stood. It  is  a  picture  of  everyday  occurrence  on  a  French 
farm.  The  peasant  woman  who  tends  the  cattle  and  sheep 
is  resting  as  she  leans  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  In  the 
shade  of  the  tree  there  is  placed  a  large  drinking  trough 
made  of  staves  and  heavy  hoops.  A  cow  is  drinking  cool 
water  from  the  trough  which  a  second  cow  approaches  from 
a  distance.    At  the  woman's  side  a  sheep  is  grazing. 

The  backgroimd  of  the  picture  is  attractive  in  the  peacefid 
quietness  of  the  scene.  Cows  may  be  seen  at  one  point, 
buildings  and  stacks  of  straw  at  another,  and  rolling,  tilled 
fields;  at  still  another  part  of  the  background.  Anyone 
w  ould  probably  be  pleased  to  be  set  down  in  such  a  quiet 
spot  for  the  approaching  vacation. 


The  Escaped  Cow 

Another  interesting  picture  painted  by  Dupre  is  called 
"The  Escaped  Cow"  and  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who 
wish  to  teach  the  story  of  this  pictiu*e  we  have  the  following 
suggestions  to  offer. 

Suggestive  Method  of  Study 

What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Does  a  cow  often 
nm?  Who  is  running  after  her?  What  has  the  boy  in  his 
hand?  How  is  the  boy  dressed?  Note  the  hat,  shirt,  vest, 
shoes  and  trousers.  Is  this  a  large  cow?  How  does  she 
hold  her  head  and  tail  when  she  runs?  What  are  the  sharp, 
curved  things  on  the  cow's  head?  Do  you  see  a  line  of 
dark  which  crosses  the  picture  at  the  tip  of  the  horns  and 
here  to  lead  one's  interest  back  toward  the  group  of  con- 
tented cows.  Can  you  see  a  woman  near  one  of  these 
cows?  What  is  she  doing?  What  are  the  other  cows  do- 
ing? When  are  cows  milked?  Do  you  think  this  may  be 
the  morning  or  evening  milking  time?  Where  is  the  sky 
on  the  picture?  Does  the  ground  look  very  flat?  This 
must  be  a  very  large  field,  perhaps  what  one  would  caU  a 
j>rairie.    What  may  have  caused  this  cow  to  nm?    Why 


do  you  think  the  boy  will  catch  the  cow?  Can  you  give 
the  titles  of  any  other  pictures  of  animals?  Who  painted 
the  pictures?    Why  do  you  like  this  picture? 

The  Story  of  the  Picture 

In  France,  after  the  grain  has  been  harvested  from  the 
fields,  the  cattle  are  turned  out  to  graze.  It  is  in  one  of 
these  large  fields  that  the  scene  of  our  picture  is  laid 
Here  is  a  jolly  picture;  not  that  the  boy  thinks  it  jolly, 
but  we  spectators  of  the  scene  do,  for  we  love  to  see  a  race. 
What  has  happened,  and  which  is  going  to  win?  Of  course, 
the  boy  will  idtimately  win,  for  the  ordinary  domestic  cow 
is  not  a  match  for  man,  but  the  lad  will  have  to  run  a  little 
faster  than  he  is  doing  in  the  pictiire  or  he  will  have  a  long 
tedious  race  of  it. 

We  wonder  bow  the  peasant  boy  can  run  at  all  in  those 
large,  awkward  wooden  shoes,  sabots  (sa  b^Ot  but  he  is 
us^  to  them,  and  he  seem^s  to  manage  them  as  readily  as 
we  do  our  leather  ones. 

Why  is  the  cow  numing?  The  other  cows  in  the  pasture 
seem  tio  be  peaceful  enough.  Some  are  l)ang  down,  while 
others  are  standing  contentedly  chewing  ^eir  cuds.  A 
woman  is  nulking  one  of  them..  AU  are  quiet,  wholly  im- 
disturbed  by  the  commotion  made  by  the  one  cow  that  has 
made  a  sudden  dash  for  liberty. 

What  has  happened?  We  do  not  know.  It  may  have 
been  a  sudden  noise  which  frightened  the  cow.  It  may 
have  been  an  unkind  word  or  a  blow  with  the  stick  whidi 
the  boy  carries  in  his  hand.  Whatever  it  was,  the  cow  has 
left  her  mates  and  started  nmning  out  into  the  broad  field, 
her  nose  stretched  forward,  her  taU  flying  back,  and  the  boy 
is  after  her.  It  is  getting  late  and  the  peasant  lad  is  anxious 
to  get  the  milking  done.  It  was  probably  his  impatience 
that  caused  the  trouble  in  the  first  place.  He  has  to  pay 
dearly  for  it  by  being  later  than  ever. 

There  is  a  very  evident  story  element  in  this  picture, 
one  of  interest  to  every  cliild.  The  cow  is  running  as  fast 
as  a  cow  can  run  and  will  soon  be  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
picture.  The  boy,  too,  is  running  in  the  sam^e  direction. 
The  lines  of  the  boy's  figure  and  his  stick  lead  one's  eye 
toward  the  cow.  It  is  strange  that  our  interest  does  not 
foUow  this  rushing  n-ovement  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  the 
picture.  The  only  thing  that  saves  us  from  such  a  catas- 
trophe is  the  dark  horizontal  line  representing  distant 
shrubbery  that  crosses  the  picture  at  the  tip  of  the  cow's 
hornS)  and  by  its  very  evident  direction  leads  the  attention 
back  into  the  picture  toward  the  group  of  cattle  off  m  the 
distance  to  the  right.  It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  this 
painter  to  lead  one's  attention  treacherously  near  to  the 
edge  of  a  picture  and  then  back  once  m.ore  into  the  com- 
position. 

The  Story  of  the  Artist 

The  artist  who  painted  "On  the  Farm"  and  "The  Es- 
caped  Cow"  was  named  Julian  Dupre  (daprft')«  He  was 
bom  in  Paris,  France,  and  has  painted  many  very  popular 
landscape  and  genre  (zhon'  r)  pictures,  lliat  is,  he  has 
painted  the  conunon,  everyday  p)eople  and  things  about 
him  in  their  natural  settings.  He  won  the  first  hcmors  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition  in  this  country  in  1876,  and  since 
that  time  Uie  popularity  of  his  pictures  has  steadily  in- 
creased. Ever  since  Dupre  was  thirty,  he  has  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  painting  animals,  especially  oows. 
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Primary  Education  for  June,  19tO 


Primary  Projects  for  All  Grades     I 


Florence  A.  Powell 


June 

A  June  Morning  Lesson 

Twice  one  are  two 
Prairie  roses,  brushing  through 
My  window,  all  cool  with  dew. 
Twice  one  are  two. 

Twice  two  are  four 
Bees  a-humming  round  the  door  — 
Calling  others  by  the  score. 
Twice  two  are  four. 

Twice  three  are  six 
Pansv  beds  their  colors  mix; 
See  the  mother  hen  and  chicks  *- 
Twice  three  are  six. 

Twice  four  are  eight 
Gorgeous  butterflies  elate, 
Dancing,  poising,  delicate. 
Twice  foir  are  eight. 

Twice  five  are  ten 
Sweetest  strains  from  yonder  glen, 
Echoed  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
Twice  five  are  ten. 

Twice  six  are  twelve 

Merry  maidens  of  the  year — 

Some  in  snowy  gowns  appear. 

Some  in  gold  and  silver  sneer, 

Yet  the  uiirest  is,  I  ween. 

Dainty  June  in  pink  and  green.  —  J  vita  Dana 

THE  PROJECT 

First;.Week  —  Outdoor  Life 

June,  the  first  month  of  summer,  the  "Month  of  Roses," 
means  to  all  an  outdoor  month,  so  our  hearts  and  minds 
turn  to  nature,  the  open  where  we  find  our  summer  friends, 
the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  animals  of  farm  and  zoo. 

Do  we  realize  that  all  winter  we  read,  think  and  delight 

in  the  printed  page,  pictures  or  gems  of  literature  about 

these  simuner  friends  or  e3q)eriences  and  that  it  is  only  in 

;  these  lew  simuner  months  we  really  get  acquainted  with 

them  and  actually  live  among  them. 

Jime  should  really  be  a  preparatory  month  in  school, 


to  so  fill  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  child  with'^the  desire 
to  live  in  the  open  and  to  know  with  whom  and  with  what 
we  really  do  live.  The  coimtry  diild  has  the  advantage 
over  that  of  the  city  child  in  regard  to  the  open,  but  many^ 
many  times  we  become  so  accustomed  to  our  surroundings 
we  pass  by  losing  the  best  of  nature's  store-house  — so  let 
our  June  lesson  be  one  of  observation  and  appreciation. 

Units 

First  Week  —  The  Outdoor  life 

Second  Week  —  The  Flag.    (Flag  Day,  June  14) 

Tkird  Week  —  Vacation 

The  work  of  the  first  week  of  Jimc  correlates  the  reading 
language,  writing,  music,  art  and  games.  At  this  time  ol 
the  year  all  divisions  in  every  grade  in  reading  would  find 
it  most  profitable  to  read  supplementary  readers,  selecting 
the  verses  about  simmoier  and  stories  of  nature;  dramatiza- 
tions make  the  e]q[>eriences  more  real  and  worthwhile.  Id 
rooms  where  supplementary  books  are  not  provided  I  have 
found  that  the  reading  from  one  copy  by  various  children 
promote  the  most  effective  attention  and  response  from  the 
class.  Many  children  by  this  time  in  the  term  bring  in 
their  own  or  library  books  to  read;  this  has  been  done  in 
my  own  IB  division. 

Our  Trip  to  Health  Land 

Picture  of  a  train. 

Children's  e3q>eriences  with  trains. 

Children's  story  of  trips  or  journeys. 

How  the  train  really  seemed  to  them. 

(Its  large  appearance  and  strength,  attraction,']use.) 

Have  children  bring  to  dass  pictures  of  train  and  cars, 
also  toy  train  and  engine;  we  had  the  tracks  and  electric 
engine  and  train  of  cars  brought  into  room  and  had  it 
actuallv  running  for  all  the  children  to  see,  for  we  had 
many  foreign  cUldren  who  needed  just  such  explanations. 
We  cut  freehand,  engme,  coal  car  and  coaches.  We  put 
the  best  engine  upon^thejcover  of  Jour^chartj^then^  printed 
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'*Our  Trip  to  Health  Land."  Older  children  would  have 
cut  the  letters  to  make  the  title.  Learn  the  song,  "Choo- 
Choo,"  "  Progressive  Music  Book,"  No.  I.  Use  this  thought 
for  the  founckition  upon  which  to  biiild  the  idea  of  strength. 
Engine's  use  is  to  pxill  and  carry  heavy  loads,  therefore  it 
must  be  strong  to  carry  us  to  Health  Land.  What  must 
the  engine  have  so  as  to  be  strong? 

Ans.    (Wood  and  coal)  food,  water,  air. 

What  have  you  seen  come  from  the  tea-kettle  when 
boiling? 

Ans.    Steam. 

What  makes  steam?  Compare  the  boiler  of  an  engine 
to  the  tea-kettle  and  children  readily  find  that  the  steam 
of  the  engme  gives  it  power.  ("Tea  Kettle  Song,"  Gaynor, 
No.  2.) 

K  pure  food,  pure  air,  pure  water  gives  the  engine 
strength,  what  do  we  need  to  become  strong? 

Our  second  page  has  freehand  cuttings  of  three  Pullman 
cars: 

The  first  named  "Pure  Food." 

The  second  named  "Piure  Air." 

The  third  named  "Pure  Air." 

The  observation  car  is  named  "Health." 

Children  chosie  the  coach  in  which  they  want  to  travel 

Page  3  —  Where  to  go. 

The  children  brought  in  many  magazine  pictuiies  of 
different  places,  many  of  the  country,  lake,  moimtains, 
farms,  etc.  The  teacher  will  find  if  she  will  supply  a  box 
of  pictures  from  magazines,  all  children  will  take  an  active 
part;  my  little  tots  selected  their  picture  from  the  box 
hefore  the  session  of  the  day  began.  We  eliminated  all 
tindesirable  places  and  accepted'  only  a  dean,  healthy, 
attractive  type  of  plaqs.  One  child  who  was  bom  in 
Oeorgia  chose  a  southern  picture,  another  a  mountain 
scene,  a  little  tot  selected  one  of  the  lakes,  one  a  fishing 
camp.  They  came  up  front  before  the  class,  held  up  their 
picture  and  in  story  told  their  reasons  for  selection. 

Page  4  — What  to  take. 

The  first  picture  brought  to  us  by  a  little  girl  was  one 
of  a  lady  packing  her  tnmk.  Then  we  cut  out  a  tooth- 
brush, picture  of  tooth  paste,  (One  diild  brought  a  tiny 
envelope  of  salt;  we  pasted  it  upon  the  page.)  Pictures 
of  soap,  wash-rag,  towd,  hair-brush,  comb,  nail-brush,  bath- 
Tobe  and  kimona  were  then  placed  upon  chart.  One  little 
tot  brought  two  doU  dothes-pins  and  string,  so  that  the 
-wet  towel  and  wash-^th  could  be  hung  \ip  to  dry.  Enough 
l^ictures  were  brought  in,  added  to  mine,  so  each  child  made 
its  own  book. 

Here  we  folded  from  art  paper  our  individual  drinking 
cups. 

Page  5  —  What  to  eat  and  what  to  drink. 

The  colored  pictures  in  the  food  advertisements  afforded 
a  most  attractive  page.  We  started  with  soup,  then 
crackers,  fish,  cdery,  roast  beef,  potatoes,  vegetables,  rolls, 
bread,  butter,  plain  salad,  fruit,  nuts,  dates,  figs,  candy, 
water  and  milk.  This  was  the  dinner  menu.  CA  course 
•diildren  chose  the  dinner  they  wanted,  as  one  would  do 
inmi  printed  menu  on  train. 

Luncheon  —  Bouillon,  bread  and  butter,  beans,  cakes, 
:sauce,  sandwiches,  chocolate,  milk  and  water. 

Breakfast  —  Fruit,  breakfast  foods,  eggs,  bacon,  cakes 
^md  syrup,  bread,  butter,  milk,  cocoa  and  water. 

The  ddight  and  interest  shown  by  all  the  class  was  like  . 
^  neat  ray  of  sunshine  throi^hout  the  entire  room.  Each 
child  really  lived  and  enioyed  every  moment  of  the  lesson. 
In  choonng  our  menu  the  children  gave  their  reasons  for 
choosing  each  artideof  food.  If  we  found  it  wiser  to  eliminate 
certain  foods,  we  gave  our  reasons,a]id  suggestions  of  better 
things  were  offered  and  accepted.  What  a  wonderful  lesson 
liereby  gamed!    Our  greatest  stress  was  upon  the  need  of 


water  throughout  the  day.    Also  all  food  must  be  dean 
and  all  appointments  of  the  table  clean  and  attractive. 

We  set  a  table:  a  white  linen  lunch  doth,  china,  silver, 
limch  napkins  and  nosegay.  It  was  the  duty  of  eadi  row 
in  turn  to  see  that  the  table  was  properly  set  before  school 
each  morning  and  that  the  table  was  deaned  and  artides 
put  carefully  in  their  proper  places  for  the  children  who 
would  be  responsible  for  the  setting  of  the  table  the  next 
morning.  This  was  not  an  easy  task  at  first,  but  by 
Friday  every  child  knew  the  name  of  each  artide  and  its 
proper  place  on  table.  The  table  was  alwajrs  laid  for  four, 
father,  mother,  baby  and  guest. 

Page  6  —  What  to  do. 

First  we  found  the  proper  way  to  sleep:  dean,  plain 
bed,  mattress  not  too  soft,  warm,  light  bed  dothing,  one 
pillow,  room  not  too  light  and  with  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
We  secured  many  pictures  from  magazines  of  sports: 
tennis,  swimming,  football,  baseball,  golf,  sleigh  riding, 
skating,  fishing,  bathing,  basket-ball,  hockey  and  dancing. 
A  period  spent  upon  the  proper  length  of  time  for  sports, 
the  time  of  day  under  the  proper  conditions  —  too  much 
exercise  is  as  bad  as  not  enough  —  was  f oimd  to  be  most 
worthwhile. 

Page  7  —  Healthy  Americans. 

To  my  delight  the  first  picture  brought  in  for  this  page 
was  one  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  holding  his  little  grandduld. 
Who  could  have  been  a  more  fitting  example?  So  I  truly 
felt  one  lesson  had  reached  home.  We  had  pictures  of 
healthy  babies,  men,  women  and  children;  not  one  un- 
healthy looking  creature  was  brought  in. 

Page  8  —  Our  Health  Code. 

A  good  American  tries  to  gain  and  keep  his  health. 

1  Morning,  noon  and  night  I  will  dean  my  teeth. 

2  I  will  breathe  pure  air. 

3  I  will  eat  pure  nourishing  food,  diew  it  slowly  and 
thoroughly. 

4  I  will  drink  plenty  of  pure  water. 

5  I  WILL  think  nappy  thoughts. 

6  I  WILL  sleep  at  least  ten  hours  a  day. 

7  I  WILL  do  something  hdpful  every  day. 

8  I  WILL  always  remember  to  be  a  true  loyal  dtizen, 
therefore  I  must  keep  a  pure  mind  and  a  pure  tiody. 

9  Cleanliness  is  the  keynote. 

First  Week 

Seat  work  for  this  week  was  the  cutting  of  magazine 
pictures  for  Health  Chart,  fi*ee  hand  cutting  of  what  we 
would  see,  "In  the  Garden,"  "In  the  Park,"  "In  the 
Farmyard,"  "la  the  Fidd."  These  posters  are  freehand 
cuttings  by  Firdt  A  children  and  their  original  verse  about 
their  poster. 

The  patterns  of  farm  and  zoo  were  given  children  to  cut 
for  border  to  be  used  in  room.  The  pictures  decorating  the 
schoolroom  this  first  week  of  Jime  should  be  of  Jime  flowers, 
birds,  farmyard,  fruits,  and  water  scenes.  Have  as  many 
cut  flowers  as  possible;  these  specimens  can  be  used  for  the 
painting  lessons  or  crayon  work. 

Second  Week  —  Our  Flag 

One  flag,  one  land, 

One  heart,  one  hand, 

One  nation  everaiore.  —  Holmes 

Every  schoolroom  in  America  should  have  a  dean  Ameri- 
can flag,  placcdpn  the  front  of  the  room  where  eadi  morning 
every  duld  should  salute  it  with  heart  and  hand.  The 
schoolroom  this  second  week  of  June  would  appeal  to  the 
children  and  bring  home  the  message  of  the  flag  to  th^ 
if  the  blackboard  drawings  and  written  selections  upon  thpyT  >^ 
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board  were  patriotic  and  also  the  pictures  placed  about  the 
room  carried  the  idea  of  patriotism.  Let  the  unit  of  the 
room  be  one  of  patriotism. 

At  the  desk  of  each  child  I  fastened  a  small  American 
flag  for  the  entire  week ;  this  sea  of  flags  made  the  room  de- 
lightful, but  the  great  lesson  taught  was  the  care  and  respect 
for  the  flag.  No  one  broke  a  flag,  every  flag  was  as  clean 
when  the  week  ended  as  when  given  out;  a  wonderful  lesson 
was  here  taught.  The  story  of  the  making  of  oxu:  flag  by 
Betsy  Ross  was  given  as  the  basis  of  our  thought  in  language, 
reading,  spelling,  dramatization  and  art. 

1  Story  told  by  the  teacher. 

2  Simple  versions  read  by  children. 

3  Children's  reproduction  by  oral  story. 

4  Children's  reproduction  by  children  in  the  written 
story. 

5  The  story  given  by  children  in  Picture  Story. 

6  The  story  played  in  Story  Play. 

7  Dramatization  of  the  story. 

8  Our  spelling  words  taken  from  the  story. 
George  Washington  Betsy  Ross 
flag  country 
stripes                                   brave 

field  true 

blue  pure 

white  wave 

red  salute 

9  and  10  Seat  work  and  art  correlated  in  making  the 
flag. 

High  lights  in  our  work. 

What  is  a  flag? 

A  symbol  of  what? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  our  flag? 

For  what  does  it  stand? 

What  other  name  has  our  flag? 

What  do  the  three  colors  of  the  flag  stand  for? 

How  many  stars  in  oiu:  flag? 

Why  48  stars? 

What  is  our  national  anthem? 

With  what  great  gift  is  every  American  bom? 

Each  child  able  to  recite  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  his 
flag. 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  country  for 
which  it  stands  —  one  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all. 

How  many  red  stripes  in  the  flag?    Seven. 

Which  flower  of  June  could  give  the  red  stripes?  The 
red  rose. 

How  many  white  stripes  in  our  flag?    Six. 

Which  flower  of  June  coidd  give  the  white  stripes?  The 
white  daisy. 

Which  June  flower  could  give  the  June  field?  The 
blue  violet. 

Which  June  flower  could  give  the  stars?    The  narcissus. 

How  many  stars?    Forty-eight. 

The  class  then  made  their  Flag  Booklet  and  the  school  one 
large  Flag  Poster. 

Flag  Day,  June  14 

On  this  day  my  class  went  outside  and  saluted  the  schoo' 
flag,  after  which  we  sang  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
Every  child  carried  a  flag,  also  wore  a  band  of  red,  whjte  and 
blue  crepe  paper  around  the  head. 

On  returning  to  the  room  we  played  a  number  of  patriotic 
records  upon  the  victrola.  The  children  marched,  the 
captain  carrying  the  flag;  a  boy  with  a  drum  led  the  chldren 
as  they  sang  "Soldier  Boy." 

Upon  returning  to  our  scats,  I  told  the  story,  "A  Man 
Without  a  Country."  "America"  was  then  sung  by  the 
sdool. 


Several  children  recited  selections  which  they  had 
secured  and  learned  at  home;  this  home  touch  means  so 
much  to  the  child  and  to  the  teacher. 

After  the  close  of  the  program,  the  children  made  flags 
with  white  paper  and  crayons;  these  they  pasted  onto  a 
five-inch  stick,  taking  them  home  with  them  at  the  close 
of  the  day.  Flag  day  should  be  every  day  in  the  heart  of 
every  American  citizen. 


Selections  for  Flag  Week 

Heroism 

Heroism  is  simple,  and  yet  it  is  rare, 
he  can  is  a  hero.  —  Josh  BUlings 


Everyone  who  does  the  best 


Patriotism 

Let  little  hands  bring  blossoms  sweet, 

To  brave  men  lying  low; 
Let  little  hearts  to  soldiers  dead 

Their  love  and  honor  show. 
We*ll  love  the  flag  they  loved  so  well, 

The  dear  old  banner  bright, 
We'll  love  the  land  for  which  they  fell, 

With  sotd  and  strength  and  might.'AS.  if.  KneU 

Loyalty 

Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam. 
His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home. — Goldsmiik 

Patriotism 

O  Washington!  thou  hero,  patriot,  sage, 
Friend  of  all  climes  and  pride  of  every  agel 

—  Thomas  Paiw: 
Patriotism 

I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me 
liberty  or  give  mc  death  1  —  Patrich  Henry 

Red,  White  and  Blue,  wave  on  I 
Never  may  sire  or  son 

Thy  gloiy  mar. 
Sacred  to  lfi>crty. 
Honored  on  land  and  sea, 
Unsoiled  forever  be. 

Each  stripe  and  star. 

The  Flower  of  Liberty 

What  flower  is  this  that  greets  the  mora. 

Its  hues  from  heaven  so  freshly  bora? 

With  burning  star  and  flaming  band 

It  kindles  all  the  sunset  land; 

O  tell  us  what  its  name  might  be  — 

Is  this  the  flower  of  liberty?  — 

It  is  the  banner  of  the  free. 

The  starry  banner  of  liberty!  —  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Red,  White  and  Blue 

Some  flags  are  red 
And  some  are  white, 

And  some  are  yellow,  too: 
But  the  dear,  dear  flag 
That  we  love  best 

Is  the  red  and  white  and  blue 

There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands, 

There  are  flags  of  every  hue. 
But  there  is  no  flag,  however  grand, 

Like  our  own  red,  white  and  blue. 

My  Flag 

I  love  my  country's  flag 
Of  red  and  white  and  blue 
And  always  wiU  remonber 
That  it  teUs  me 
To  be  brave  and  good  and  true. 

I  give  my  head  and  heart  to  God  and  my  country. 
One  country,  one  language,  one  flag. 

Tribute  to  the  Flag 

I  have  seen  the  ^ries  of  art  and  architecture  and  of  river  and 
moantain.  I  have  seen  the  sunset  on  the  Jungfcau  and  tke  moon  rise 
over  Mount  Blanc    But  the  fairest  vision  on  iHiich  these  eyes  ever 
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rested  was  the  flag  of  my  country  in  a  foreign  port.  Beautiful  as  a 
flower  to  those  who  love  it,  terrible  as  a  meteor  to  those  we  hate, 
it  is  the  svmbol  of  the  power  and  the  glory  and  the  honor  of  fifty 
millions  of  Americans.  —  George  F.  Hoar 

Third  Week  —  Vacation 

Vacation  is  the  time  for  fun  I 

All  girls  and  boys  are  saying, 

When  schools  and  books  grow  wearisome, 

And  hearts  are  ripe  for  playing. —  Mary  D.  Brine 

The  last  week  of  the  school  term,  or  closing  week,  I 
always  have  an  exhibition  of  work.  On  the  day  before 
closing  invite  the  parents  to  come  and  see  our  display. 
The  diildren  write  the  invitations  the  day  before,  make 
envelopes,  address  them,  and  become  little  mail  carriers. 
We  invite  the  other  primary  rooms  to  come  in,  also  our 
little  friends,  the  kindergartners.  The  impression  the  child 
takes  away  with  him  in  June  will  be  the  impression  he 
returns  with  in  September.  Vacation  is  not  a  break  in 
school  life,  it  is  a  term  in  natiure's  school  of  the  great  out- 
doors, making  a  child  more  fit  to  return  to  his  sdioolroom 
duties  in  the  fall. 

The  great  idea  of  this  week  is  the  thought  of  vacation. 

What  it  means? 

Why  we  need  it? 

How  to  spend  it? 

Where  to  go? 

What  to  do? 

Shoidd  we  have  some  duties  to  perform  during  vaca- 
tion?   If  so,  what  duties? 

What  would  you  best  do  on  a  rainy  day  in  vacation? 

Should  all  people  have  a  vacation? 

What  about  Father? 

What  about  Mother? 

What  can  you  do  so  as  to  give  Mother  a  vacation? 

Do  you  need  to  spend  money  so  as  to  have  a  vacation? 

Which  one  has  a  better  vacation,  the  boy  or  girl  that  has 
done  his  or  her  best  work  during  the  school  term  or  the 
slacker? 

Which  one  are  you? 

In  regard  to  our  school  work  these  few  days  are  review 


days;  the  more  original  and  attractive  the  manner  of 
review  the  greater  and  finer  response  from  pupils.  Have 
children  copy  a  list  of  books,  stories  and  author,  to  read  in 
the  sxmimer,  also  a  list  of  games,  some  famUiar  and  a 
niunber  new;  if  new,  give  b<x)k  and  author,  so  child  may 
easily  find  them.  This  correlation  with  library  will  have 
a  more  far-reaching  influence  than  one  would  at  first 
imagine.  ^ 

With  the  aid  of  the  children  make  "A  Summer  Tourist 
Book." 

First  page  —  A  list  of  places  near  home  to  hike. 
Second  page  —  Where  to  go  for  picnics  and  camps. 
Third  page  —  Where  to  find  the  summer  flowers. 
Fourth  page  —  Special  places  of  interest. 

The  first  grade  children  cut  freehand  pictures  of  things 
they  wanted  to  do  —  "  Vacation  Days."  Children  of  second 
and  third  grade  wrote  compositions,  letters  and  composed 
original  poems  about  Vacation. 

As  to  the  decoration  of  the  room  this  third  week,  the 
sample  of  the  year's  work  with  the  abundant  display  of 
siunmer  flowers  made  an  attractive  room;  our  sand- table 
was  a  farmyard,  the  farmhouse  and  bam  of  stiff  paper,  the 
ground  sod  brought  in  from  a  lawn,  the  animals  molded 
from  clay,  also  the  farmer  and  his  helpers. 

The  closing  day,  when  everything  had  been  placed  away 
or  taken  home,  we  dramatized  stories,  played  story  plays 
and  games,  sang  songs,  and  reviewed  our  memory  gems. 
After  a  half  hour  informal  visit,  telling  each  other  oiu* 
summer  plans  and  desires,  we  bade  adieu  in  an  informal 
manner,  wishing  each  and  all  a  pleasant  vacation. 

Here  may  I  write  of  an  experience  so  often  repeated  that 
I  can  advocate  it  to  all  teachers.  I  send  a  postal  to  every 
child  who  has  attended  my  room  during  the  school  year, 
some  time  during  the  vacation.  In  return,  in  the  fall,  that 
is  the  first  "Thank  you"  to  greet  me.  Was  it  worth  while.? 
Never  break  the  bond  of  friendship  and  love  between  pupil 
and  teacher,  for  what  greater  benefit  could  either  derive 
from  their  school  life? 


A  Language  Project  in  a  Fourth  Grade 

Jennie  L.  Hendricks 

Principal  of  Training  School,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FOR  years  it  was  generally  accepted  that  the  chief 
aim  of  education  was  to  prepare  pupils  for  later 
living,  as  though  the  life  of  the  child  was  compara- 
tively imimportant.    "Real  living"  was   thought 
of  as  beginning  at  maturity,  all  which  came  before  as  a 
time  to  learn  tibose  things  which  might  be  needed  at  some 
future  time. 

We  are  coming,  more  and  more,  to  realize  that  "educa- 
tion must  be  considered  as  life  itself."  The  child  has  no 
need  to  be  burdened  with  the  possible  problems  of  maturity. 
If  he  is  led  to  master  the  immediate  needs  of  his  childhood 
(these  needs  increasing  in  difficulty  as  he  progresses)  he 
will  be  properly  prepared  to  attack  the  problems  of  later 
life  when  they  arise. 

We  learn  through  experience.  Since  an  experience  is  a 
response  to  a  situation,  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  bring 
about  the  situation.  If  the  situation  is  one  which  makes 
the  diild  feel  an  immediate  need  for  knowing  the  facts 
presented,  the  child  is  going  to  put  forth  his  best  effort. 
In  other  words,  if  the  child  feels  that  there  is  a  purpose 
in  what  he  is  doing,  success  is  more  likely  to  result. 

The  test  of  a  teacher,  then,  lies  in  her  ability  to  plan 
situations  —  situations  which  will  bring  about  "purposeful 
acts"  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

It  was  this  which  I  had  in  mind  when  I  was  working 
out  the  following  project  in  a  fourth  grade. 


The  class  had  read  iEsop's  fable  "The  Hare  and  the 
Tortoise".  A  child  suggested  that  we  play  the  story. 
I  asked  the  children  what  they  thought  of  writing  the  play 
first.  Since  they  had  never  done  this  before,  they  were 
enthusiastic  in  accepting  the  suggestion. 

.  In  talking  over  our  project,  we  decided  that  we  would 
have  three  scenes.  We  woidd  write  the  first  one  together 
at  the  board  in  order  that  we  might  learn  just  how  a  play 
is  written.  The  other  two  woidd  be  written  by  groups, 
the  school  would  choose  the  best  ones  to  be  accepted. 

What  was  the  first  thiag  necessary  for  us  to  know?  The 
children  decided  that  we  must  find  out  the  form  used  in  a 
written  play.  They  remembered  seeing  such  a  form  in 
one  of  their  reading  books.  After  a  careful  study  of  these 
books,  they  foimd  that  there  were  three  things  they  needed 
to  remember: 

1  Characters,  time  and  place  at  the  beginning  of  each 
scene. 

2  Dialogue  form  and  its  punctuation. 

3  Suggestions  for  acting  in  parenthesis. 

We  were  now  ready  to  write  our  play.  One  child  was 
ch«sen  to  do  the  writing  on  the  board.  The  children  in 
the  seats  suggested  the  conversation.    Several  contribu- 
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all  right 

race 

off 

awoke 

judge 
brother 

feeling 

beat 

signal 

steady 

moss 

sure 

straight 

surely 

lions  were  made,  each  time  the  best  being  chosen  as  the 
permanent  form  to  be  written  on  the  board. 

As  the  work  developed,  words  which  the  children  could 
not  spell  correctly  were  constantly  coming  up.  It  was 
finally  suggested  by  a  child  that  we  make  a  list  of  the  words 
we  were  gonig  to  need  and  learn  how  to  spell  them  in  our 
spelling  lessons.  This  was  the  list,  each  child  helping  to 
make  it. 

hare 

tortoise 

frisky 

along 

laughing 

anyway 

where 

It  b  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  interest  shown  in 
the  study  of  these  words  was  much  keener  than  when  a 
list  from  a  spelling  book  is  used. 

At  the  very  start  we  used  this  sentence,  "Good  morning, 
Mr.  Fox."  The  child  at  the  board  wrote  it  without  a 
comma.  The  teacher  remarked  that  there  was  something 
wrong  in  the  sentence.  Everyone  agreed  that  if  we  were 
going  to  write  a  play,  it  must,  of  course,  be  correctly 
written.  No  one  knew  what  the  trouble  was  with  the 
sentence.  We  decided  that  our  next  language  lesson  would 
consist  of  finding  out  how  to  correct  it  The  next  day  a 
lesson  on  the  "person  addressed"  was  given,  and  the 
children  were  delighted  to  find  that  they  often  made  use 
4d  this  bit  of  knowledge  while  writing  their  little  play. 

As  other  difficulties  arose,  they  were  dealt  with  in  a 
similar  way.  When  our  play  was  completed,  we  had 
studied  the  following  new  facts  in  language. 

1  Punctuation  of  person  addressed 

2  Contractions 

3  Words  in  a  series 


4  Pimctuations  of  yes  and  no 

5  Pimctuation  of  an  exclamatory  sentence 

6  Pimctuation  of  words  in  a  series 

7  In  conversation  the  words  of  each  speaker  are  put 

in  a  separate  paragraph 

After  the  first  lesson  at  the  board,  the  problem  arose. 
"We  need  the  board  space  for  other  things,  what  shall  wc 
do?"  It  was  immediately  suggested  that  each  child  make 
a  copy.  Here,  again,  we  had  a  "purpose"  for  the  following 
writing  lessons.  It  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing to  the  pupib  about  careful  writing.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  lesson,  we  practiced  the  movement  exercises. 
The  children  were  made  to  feel  that  this  would  help  in 
making  their  papers  better,  as  well  as  to  help  them  to  copy 
more  rapidly. 

At  once  another  problem  presented  itself.  What  shall 
we  do  with  these  papers?  Several  sheets  are  going  to  be 
needed  by  each  pupil.  These  sheets  must  be  kept  together, 
for  they  easily  become  mixed." 

The  discussion  resulted  in  a  unanimous  feeling  that  a 
booklet  was  the  proper  form  for  this.  This  could  be  made 
in  the  drawing  lesson.    This  was  the  form  decided  upon. 

The  pictures  from  the  covers  were  brought  from  home. 
The  illustration  shows  the  use  made  of  printing  and  arrange- 
ment, two  valuable  types  of  drawing  lessons. 

Following  is  the  first  scene  whidt  was  written  by  the 
whole  class: 

ACTI 

SCEKE  I 

Chaaacie&s  —  The  Hare,  Fox,  and  Tortoise 
Time  —  Eariy  spring  —  morning 
PiACE  —  Mr.  Brown's  pasture 

Hare  {meeting  Tortoise  in  path)  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Tortoise. 

Tortoise  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hare,  how  are  you  this 
morning? 

Hare  Hal  ha  I  Frisky  as  ever.  How  very  slow  you 
are!    You  just  creep  along. 

Tortoise    Do  I?    Try  a  race  with  me  and  I'll  s}iow  you. 

Hare  {turning  kis  head  and  laughing  to  himsdf)  Race 
with  me!  All  right,  I'll  race  with  you.  Who  will  mark  off 
the  boimds  and  be  the  judge? 

Tortoise  I  saw  Mr.  Fox  up  the  road.  Let's  have  him. 
You  send  your  brother  to  ask  him.  {Hare  runs  of  to  caU 
his  brother.    Tortoise  goes  behind  a  tree.) 

Working  out  the  first  scene  together  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teacher,  they  were  now  ready  to  do  the  re- 
maining  two  scenes  by  themselves. 

We  divided  the  school  into  eroups,  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  children  b  eing  that  when  the  work  was  finished, 
the  scenes  were  to  be  read.  The  children  woidd  choose  the 
best  to  be  put  on  the  board  and  copied  into  their  booklets. 

In  order  that  our  group  work  shoud  be  successful, 
it  was  necessary  to  discuss  what  our  procedure  should  be. 
The  children  decided  upon  the  various  groups.  They  felt 
that  a  leader  for  each  group  was  necessary.  These  were 
chosen.    They  also  decided  where  each  group  should  work. 

Our  next  discussion  consisted  of  answering  this  question: 
''In  working  together,  what  are  some  of  the  thii^  we  must 
remember?"  As  the  children  made  suggestions,  the  Ibt 
was  placed  on  the  board. 

Duties  of  Leaders 

1  Do  the  writing 

2  Ask  others  in  group  for  suggestions 

3  Give  everyone  in  group  a  chance 

4  Choose  person  to  read  scene  ^en  finished 
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Duties  of  Group  Members 

1  Every  one  should  do  his  part 

2  Only  one  person  should  talk  at  a  time, 

3  Talk  quieUy  so  as  not  to  disturb  other  groups. 

Each  of  these  suggestions  was  talked  over  and  voted 
upon  for  acceptance, 
niese  were  the  scenes  chosen  to  be  placed  in  the  booklets. 

Scene  II 
Chakacteks  —  Hare,  Tortoise,  Brother  Hare,  and  Fox 
Tna  —  Same  as  Scene  I 
Place  —  Fifteen  minutes  later 

Hare  {Hare  ,and  Tortoise  come  out^  Brother  Hare  and 
Fox  corning  up  the  path)    Ah!  here  they  come. 

Brother  Here  b  Mr.  Fox.  He  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
out 

Pox    Good  morning,  brothers.    Going  to  have  a  race? 

Hare  Yes,  and  you're  to  tell  us  where  to  go  and  when 
to  start 

Pox  {looking  around  for  a  good  place)  WeU,  you  start 
from  this  tree  and  run  to  the  stone  wall  you  see  down  the 
path  a  way.  Brother  Hare,  you  stay  here  and  give  the 
signal  to  start  and  I'll  go  to  the  wall  to  make  sure  which 
one  wins.    {Fox  runs  to  wall.) 

Brother  Hare    All  ready,  go! 

Hare  Oh!  I  could  get  there  in  three  boimds.  I  Ruess 
111  ciu-l  up  in  this  soft  moss  and  take  a  little  nap.  I'll  win 
anyway. 

{The  Tortoise  starts  at  once  and  goes  straight  ahead  without 
stopping.    Brother  Hare  goes  to  tiie  wall.) 


Scene  in 

Chasaciers  —  Hare,  Tortoise,  Fox,  and  Brother  Hare 

Time  —  An  hour  later 

Place  —  Stone  wall  in  Mr.  Brown's  pasture 

Fox  Well,  Mr.  Tortoise,  you  have  surely  won  the  race 
Where  is  Mr.  Hare? 

Tortoise  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  taking  a  little 
nap. 

{Hare  comes  running  dawn  the  path.) 

Brother  Hare  There!  There  he  comes,  running  as  fast 
as  he  can! 

FoXf  Brother  Hare  and  Tortoise    Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Hare  {as  he  gets  to  the  wall  panting)  Slow  and  steady 
wins  the  race. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  project  language,  writing, 
spelling,  drawing  and  civics  were  correlated.  During  this 
work  no  child  seemed  to  have  the  feeling,  "Why  must  I 
be  stud3dng  this  stupid  language,  writing  or  spelling?'' 
He  had  met  real  problems  and  consequently  had  a  purpose 
in  what  he  was  doing.  His  efiforts  were  rewanled  •  ny 
immediate  results  rather  than  by  a  promise  that  he  wo  dd 
need  this  "sometime." 

Kilpatrick,  in  his  article  on  "The  Project  Mctho 
puts  it  this  way:    "The  one  boy  looks  upon  his  sch  >ol 
activity  with  joy  and  confidence  and  plans  yet  o* 

f)rojects;  the  other  counts  his  school  a  bore  and  begins 
ook  elsewhere  for  the  expression  there  denied." 


A  Lesson  on  Our  Flag 

Florence  N.  Ayres 

State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Teacher  teBs  appropriate  story  on  courage,  such  as: 

Leak  in  the  Dike. 
^I^Kam  TelL 

Teacher  teOs  story  of  a  boy  or  girl  in  school  showing 
courage,  or  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  would  not  be  dared  by 
other  children  to  do  wrong,  such  as  skating  over  thin  ice, 
disobeying  parents,  etc 

Children  tell  similar  stories. 

Teacher  shows  strip  of  brilliant  red  ribbon  and  pins  it 
on  a  dean  placard  to  represent  the  courage  of  all  children 
h  the  class. 

Teacher  also  shows  soiled  less  perfect  red  ribbon  to  repre- 
sent people  without  courage.  Lay  same  on  desk  out  of 
sight 

Teacher  tells  appropriate  story  of  bravery,  fortitude, 
nobleness,  such  as: 

Paul  Revere 
Lochinvar 

Teacher  tells  siory  of  a  boy  or  a  girl  who  sometimes  has 
to  bear  ridicule,  names,  poverty,  etc. 

Children  tell  similar  stories. 

Teacher  exhibits  strip  of  good  blue  ribbon,  and  pins  it  on 
placard  to  represent  the  nobleness  of  children  in  the  dass. 

Teacher  also  shows  soiled  blue  ribbon  representing  those 
without  nobleness.    Lay  same  on  desk  out  of  sight. 

Teacher  teUs  appropriate  story  of  purity,  such  as: 

The  Good  Shepherd 

St.  I^cholas 

Birds'  Christmas  Carol 

Teacher  tells  story  of  children  who  are  dean  in  speech, 
clean  in  thought,  dean  in  body  and  are  good][children. 
Children  tell  similar  stories. 


Teadier  pins  pure  white  ribbon  on  placard  to  represent 
all  persons  who  want  to  be  pure. 

Teadier  also  exhibits  white  ribbon  on  placard  to  repre- 
sent those  who  are  not  pure.    Lay  on  desk  out  of  sight. 

Teadier  have  Magic  Box,  containing  two  sections. 
Study  manipulation  l^ore  going  to  dass,  placing  a  new 
flag  with  smaller  ones  wrapped  in  it. 

Teacher  places  dean  ribbon,  taken  from  placard  in 
duplicate  section  reserved  for  them,  and  then  opens  bos 
(the  first  section,  of  course)  revealing  a  beautiful  American 
flag.  The  smaller  flags  faU  out  as  large  flag  is  waved. 
Each  child  m  dass  shoidd  wear  one  of  these  small  flags. 

Children  salute  Flag. 

Children  sing,  ''Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 

For  platform  exercise  children  could  prepare  stories 
illustrating  each  ribbon.  One  story  shoidd  be  from  litera- 
ture, one  from  life. 

Have  pupil  from  upper  grades  manipulate  the  Magic 
Box,  making  simple  statements  about  the  red,  white  and 
blue  ribbons  and  what  they  stand  for.  Simply  show 
results  (no  remarks). 
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The  Project  in  an  English  School 


The  Village  Green 

^,  England  is  noted  for  her  quaint  villages  set  in  the  nudst 
w  peaceful  meadows,  far  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
towns. 

Most  villages  possess  a  green,  where  the  boys  delight  in 
playing  cricket.  Thatched  cottages  are  often  seen  and 
the  vfflage  Smithy  is  a  never-failmg  source  of  joy  to  the 
children. 

Village  life  is  quite  imknown  to  many  children  of  the 
metropolis.  When  reading  a  tale  of  country  life,  it  was 
thought  a  good  plan  to  make  a  model  of  a  vUlage  with  its 
green. 

Those  who  had  spent  holidays  in  the  country  were  able 


to  make  suggestions  as  to  the  models  to  be  made.^Then 
a  plan  was  arranged  on  the  blackboard.  The  Smithy, 
horse  trough,  the  cottages  with  straw  stuck  on  the  roofs 
to  represent  thatch,  were  attempted  first.  Then  the  shops, 
and  lastly  the  school  and  church  were  made. 

The  boys  plajdng  cricket  and  the  little  girls  were  cut 
and  colored  in  a  free  cutting  lesson.  The  ducks  on  the 
pond  were  made  of  clay. 

Finally  a  background  was  done  in  pasteb  by  the  teacher. 
Another  large  sheet  of  brown  paper  was  colored  green  by 
one  of  the  children  and  placed  on  the  sand-table  to  rq>resent 
grass.  The  sand  was  heaped  up  at  the  back  of  the  table 
to  form  a  hill,  on  which  the  church  was  placed. 

Outlines  for  the  models  are  given  on  the  opposite  page. 


The  Garden  Flowers 

Blanche  A.  Allen 

Out  in  the  garden  one  summer  day, 
Lily  and  Daisy  bq;an  to  play. 
In  the  summer  breeze,  nodded  their  heads. 
And  swayed  and  swayed  in  the  garden  beds. 

Little  Miss  Poppy  and  Lady  Pink, 
Said  to  each  odier,  "What  do  you  think 
Lily  and  Daisy  are  trying  to  play 
In  their  garden  beds  fiiis  summer  day?'* 

**I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Marigold, 
''It  seems  to  me  they  are  rather  bold. 
Nodding  and  waving  their  little  heads  gay 
At  Bachelor  Button  over  the  way." 

''Little  Miss  Pans) ,  so  shy  and  sweet. 
And  pretty  Red  Rose,  so  trim  and  neat, 
Are  Uie  sweetest  flowers  in  the  garden  beds, 
Yet  you  never  see  them  nodding  their  heads." 


Butterfly  Airships 

Alice  E.  Allen 

Have  you  never  seen  them. 

Yellow  as  the  com, 
Blue  as  skies,  or  glowing 

With  the  red  of  mom? 
White  as  the  first  rosebud 

In  its  cradle  bom? 

Have  you  never  heard  them. 
With  their  gauzy  sails, 

Floating  down  a  sunbeam, 
On  the  fragrant  gales. 

With  a  soft  whir  filling 
All  the  blossom  vales? 

Butterflies,  slow-sailing 
Through  the  golden  hours, 

Lowering,  lifting,  lowering, 
O'er  the  garden  bowers. 

Are  you  not  the  air-ships 

_  Of  the  little  flowers?/ 
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A  Third  Grade 


Primary  EducaUan  for  June^  1920 

and  What  Grew 


Out  of  It 


IT  was  our  turn  to  entertain  at  Assembly.  What 
should  we  do?  ''Dramatize  a  story,"  was  the 
unanimous  vote.  The  selection  of  a  story  was  the 
next  important  matter  for  consideration.  The  chil- 
dren browsed  about  in  the  library  and  decided  that ''  Hansel 
and  Gretd"  presented  the  most  possibilities.  Different 
children  had  read  different  versions  of  the  story,  so  it  was 
necessary  for  dl  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  We 
found  as  many  different  accounts  as  possible  and  read  to 
determine  which  we  liked  best.  We  found  we  liked  certain 
things  about  each,  and  no  one  story  sidted  us  in  all  respects. 
Ixnmediately  the  suggestion  came  that  we  write  our  own 
story  and  work  was  commenced  at  once.  Such  interest 
and  enthusiasm  marked  the  work  that  in  one  and  one-half 
hours  we  had  written  the  entire  dramatization.  By  the 
time  the  fiurst  scene  was  written,  it  was  interesting  to  note 
the  position  and  attitude  of  the  children.  Every  child  had 
left  his  chair  and  had  settled  himself  on  the  floor  right  near 
where  the  teacher  sat  taking  dictation.  Suggestions  and 
criticisms  were  offered  in  quick  succession. 

Mimeographed  copies  were  made  of  the  completed  story 
in  dramatized  form  and  each  child  became  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  copy.  Interest  ran  high  and  each  morning 
before  school  found  groups  of  children  acting  out  parts  of 
the  story.  On  the  second  day  after  the  copies  were  received, 
even  the  poor  readers  could  glibly  read  any  part,  and  in  a 
remarkably  short  time  every  child  could  play  the  part  of 
each  character  without  his  paper.  Then  try-outs  became 
the  fashion,  and  the  chOdren  on  their  own  initiative  selected 
certain  children  for  certain  parts  and  changed  them 
around  to  suit  individual  ability.  Finally  a  vote  was  taken 
and  the  children  showed  splendid  judgment  in  selecting 
their  characters. 

In  the  meantime  other  activities  were  nmning  along  on  a 
parallel  line  of  interest.  Songs  and  dances  from  the  opera 
were  being  learned  in  the  music  and  ph3rsical  training 
classes.  Trees  had  to  be  made  to  represent  the  forest 
scene.  This  was  done  by  drawing  large  trees  on  manila 
tag,  coloring  them  with  crayons  and  pinning  them  to 
screens.  Then  the  witch's  house  had  to  be  decorated. 
Cookies  and  stick  candy  in  great  quantities  were  made  and 
fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  house. 

It  was  then  suggested  that  a  stiff  cover  be  made  to 
protect  and  fasten  the  scenes  of  the  story  together.  The 
help  of  the  art  teacher  was  enlisted  and  very  suggestive 
covers  were  designed  with  the  name  ''Hansel  and  Gretel'' 
printed  on  them.  The  diildren  were  so  eager  to  have  neat 
weltmade  books  that  they  practiced  the  printing  before 
putting  it  on  the  covers.  Tlien  illustrations  of  the  story 
were  made  and  added  to  the  books.  One  child  was  dis- 
covered drawing  the  pictures  on  the  backs  of  the  type- 
written sheets.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  use  manila 
paper  like  the  rest  of  the  children  he  replied,  "In  the  books 
I  have  read  the  illustrations  have  always  been  on  the  same 
kind  of  paper  and  right  in  with  the  reading.  I  want  mine 
to  be  a  real  book." 

One  day  one  of  the  boys  said,  "We  shall  need  an  oven  for 
the  last  scene;  may  I  be  responsible  for  that?"  (It  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  this  child  had  been  detained 
:  last  year  because  through  diffidence  and  lack  of  initiative 
he  hadn't  taken  hold  of  his  work.)  This  child  then  or- 
ganized a  group  of  helpers  and  the  work  was  begun.  No 
box  large  enoueh  could  be  found,  so  the  box  was  built 
Hinffes  and  a  handle  were  made  for  the  door  and  the 
result  was  entirely  usuable.  In  the  same  way  another 
group  built  the  cage  for  Hansel.  A  third  group  set  about 
to  construct  a  cane  for  the  witch  which  Krould  have  a' 
light  for  the  handle.    This  was  done  with  the  aid  of  a 


flashlight  and  two  yardsticks.  More  flashlights  were  used 
to  represent  the  will-o'-the-wisps  mentioned. 

The  next  problem  \mder  consideration  was  the  costumes. 
Many  books  and  pictures  were  consulted  for  suggestions 
and  all  the  children  helped  to  plan  and  bring  the  material. 
Every  child  had  a  part  in  the  play,  so  there  was  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  mutual  help.  When  the  dramatization 
was  presented  the  children  took  entire  charee.  They 
annoimced  the  program,  drew  the  curtains  and  ^lifted  the 
scenery. 

Along  how  many  different  lines  was  activity  thus  initiated 
through  this  problem?  Work  was  motivated  in  reading, 
language,  literature,  arithmetic  (measiuing),  music,  art, 
ph3rsical  training  and  manual  training.  Was  the  problem, 
aside  from  the  pure  joy  of  the  children,  worth  while? 
We  think  so. 

The  Dramatisation 

Scene  1  — The  kid  of  Peter  ^  the  Broorthmaker 

{Hansd  —  Making  brooms.    Gretd  —  Knitting.) 

Hansel  I  am  so  hungry.  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  but 
bread  for  a  whole  week.  Oh,  Gret,  wouldn't  it  be  a  treat 
if  we  could  have  something  really  good  to  eat?  I  wish 
Mother  were  here. 

Gretd  Don't  be  a  cross-patch.  I  know  a  secret  SmQe 
first  and  I  will  tell  you. 

{Hansel  smiles.) 

Gretd  Some  one  has  left  a  jug  of  milk  over  there  on  the 
table.  If  you're  good,  maybe  Mother  wiU  cook  rice  in  it 
for  supper. 

Hansd  I  don't  believe  it!  It's  too  good  to  be  true. 
{Runs  over  to  look,  looks  att  around  to  see  that  no  one  is  vfatck- 
ing  and  then  puts  finger  in.) 

Gretd  You  naughty  boy!  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  Go  back  to  work.  If  your  work  is  not  done 
Mother  wfll  scold  you. 

Hansd    Let's  not  work;  let's  dance. 

Grdd  {throwing  aside  her  knitting)  Let's  do.  Ill  teadi 
you  how. 

"First  your  feet  you  tap,  tap,  tap, 
Tlien  your  hands  you  dap,  dap,  dap, 
Right  foot  first,  left  foot  then. 
Round  and  roimd  and  back  again." 

{Hansd  watches  and  then  they  both  dance.  Door  opens 
and  in  comes  Mother.) 

Mother    Oh,  you  naughty  childreni    No  work  done? 

Gretd    Hansel  did  it 

Hansd    Gretel  taught  me. 

Mother  You  were  both  to  blame.  {Tries  to  catch  them 
and  in  so  doing,  tips  over  the  jug  of  milk.)  That  predoui 
milkl  There  goes  our  supper!  Now  take  this  basket  and 
go  into  the  woods  and  pick  strawberries.  If  it  isn't  full 
when  you  return,  you  wll  be  punished. 

{Mother  sits  down  at  table  and  weeps.) 

H 

Father  {coming  in  noisily  and  waking  his  wife)  Look,good 
wife,  we  have  butter,  ham,  e^  and  sausage.  I've  sdd 
aU  my  brooms.  There  is  a  fair  in  town  and  everyone  wants 
to  be*[dean.    Hurry|and  cook  supper. 
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{Mather  vmks  busily  getting  supper.) 

Father  Where  are  Hansel  and  Gretel?  {Goes  to  the  door 
and  calls.) 

Mother  Do  not  call.  I  sent  them  to  the  woods  to  pick 
strawberries,  beoiuse  th^  were  naughty. 

Father  Don't  you  know  there  is  a  wicked  witch  in  those 
woods? 

Mother    What  witch? 

Father    The  magic  witch  who  rides  on  a  broomstick  and 

g>bbles  up  diildren.    She  makes  them  into  gingerbread, 
hi  my.  poor  children. 

Mother    Dear,  o-h  dear,  what  shall  we  do? 
Father    Go  and  find  them.    (They  rush  out  without  hats 
or  coats. 

Scene  n  —  In  the  woods 

{Hansel  picking  berries.    Gretel  making  wreaths.) 

H^nsd    Just  see,  Gretel,  I  have  my  basket  full  already. 
Gfdel    Why,  I  have  jiist  finished  my  wreath,  too. 
Hansel    Let's  play  "Queen  of  the  Woods." 
Gretel    All  right,  you  be  my  servant    {Pretending  to  ring 
bdl.)     Bring  m  my  crown. 
Hansel    Here  are  some  berries,  too.  Your  Majesty. 
Gretel  {picks  out  large  berry  and  gives  Hansel)    As  your 
reward  I^  give  you  ms  nice  big  berry.    {They  eat  aU  the 
berries.) 

Hansel    Oh  look,  Gretl    We  have  eaten  all  the  berries. 
What  will  Mother  say? 
Gretel    We  shall  have  to  gather  more. 
Hansel    Oh,  no,  it  is  getting  too  dark  to  gather  more. 
Come,  Mother  will  scold  us  if  we  are  late. 
Gretel    I  am  a&aid  to  go  home  without  any  berries  and 
I  don't  know  the  way. 

Hansel  It's  too  dark  to  find  our  way  now.  Let's  wait 
until  the  moon  rises. 

Gretel  Oh  Hansel,  see  those  terrible  faces!  They  are 
coming  toward  us.    Seel 

Hansel    Do  not  be  afraid.  Sister,  they  are  only  the 
shadows  of  the  trees. 
Gretel    Oh,  see  that  lightl 
Hansel    That's  only  the  Will-o'-the  wisp. 
Gretel    Oh,  see  that  funny  little  gray  manl 
Hansel    Oh,  don't  be  afmdl    He  is  smiling  at  us. 
Sandman    I  shut  the  children's  peepers,  sh ! 
And  guard  the  little  sleepers,  sh! 
For  (karlv  do  I  love  them,  shI 
And  gladly  watch  above  them,  sh! 
And  with  my  little  bag  of  sand. 
By  every  child's  bedside  I  stand 
Then  little  tired  eyelids  dose 
And  little  lunbs  have  sweet  repose. 

Gretel  Oh,  the  Sandman  has  comel  Let  us  say  our 
evening  prayer. 

When  at  night  I  go  to  sleep, 
Foiuteen  angels  watch  do  keep, 
Two  at  my  head  are  guarding, 
Two  at  my  feet  are  guiding, 
Two  are  on  my  ri^ht  hand, 
Two  are  on  my  Idft  hand. 
Two  who  warmly  cover, 
Two  who  o'er  me  hover, 
Two  to  whom  'tis  given 
To  guide  my  steps  to  Heaven. 

Scene  HI  — At  the  Witch's  house 

{Hansd  and  Gretel  are  sleeping  in  the  woods.) 

Dew  Fa§fy    I'm  iq)  with  the  early  dawning. 


And  know  who  loves  the  morning, 
Who'll  rise  fresh  as  a  daisy, 
Who'll  sink  in  slumber  la^  — 
Ding,  dong,  ding,  dong  — 
And  with  the  golden  light  of  day 
I  chase  the  fading  night  away. 
Fresh  dew  aroimd  me  shaking. 
And  hill  and  dale  awaking. 
Then  up  with  all  your  powers, 
Enjoy  Uie  morning  hours, 
The  scent  of  bees  and  flowers. 
Then  up,  ye  sleepers,  awaken! 
The  rosy  dawn  is  smiling, 
Then  up,  ye  sleepers,  awaken! 

Gretel  {stretches  and  yawns)  Hansel,  Hansel,  wake  up! 
Where  are  you? 

Hansel  {stretching  and  yawning)  Why,  we're  in  the 
woods! 

Gretel  Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is!  I  feel  so  happy.  Let's 
stay. 

Hansd  {looking  arounS)    Why,  Gretel,  there's  a  house! 

Gretd    It's  all  made  of  candy. 

Hansd    And  there's  a  gingerbread  fence,  too! 

Gretd    And  sugar-plum  windows! 

Hansd  Oh,  how  g^xxi  it  looks!  We've  had  nothing  but 
bread  for  such  a  long  time.    Let's  eat  some.    Yum!    Yuml 

Gretd  You  gre^y  boy!  It  wouldn't  be  nice  to  eat 
some  one's  house.  6ut  well  just  'take  a  nibble.  {The^ 
take  a  piece  of  the  roof.) 

Hansd    Oh,  but  that's  good! 

Witch    ISlbble,  nibble,  mousekin. 

Who's  nibbling  my  housddn? 

Gretd    What's  that  noise? 

Hansd    That's  only  the  wind.    {Takes  another  piece) 

Witch    Nibble,  nibble,  mousekin. 

Who's  nibbling  my  housekin? 

Greid    There's  that  noise  again.    Let's  run. 

Hansd    Don't  be  a  baby.    Eat  some  more. 

{Witch  appears.) 

Gretd    It's  a  witch.    Let's  run. 
Witch    Oh,  don't  be  afraid,  dear  children.    I'll  give  you 
candy,  nuts  and  fruit. 

{Children  draw  back  and  start  to  run.) 

Witch  {waring  wand) 

Hocus,  pocus,  witch's  charm! 
Move  not,  as  you  fear  my  arm! 
Back  or  fbrwajrd,  do  not  try, 
Fixed  you  are  by  the  evil  eye. 
Head  on  shoulders,  fixed  awry! 
Hocus,  pocus,  now  comes  jocus. 
Children,  watch  theteagic  head. 
Eyes  are  staring,  dull  as  lead! 
Now,  you  atom,  off  to  bed! 

{Takes  Hansd  and  puts  him  in  cage.)  Your'e  a  nice  plump 
boy,  bot  I  '11  fatten  you  some  more.  Then  you'll  make  nice 
gingerbread.    {To  Gretel) 

Hocus,  pocus,  elder-bush. 
Rigid  body,  loosen,  hush! 
Gretd  {softly)   Hocus,  pocus,  elder-bush. 
Rigid  body,  loosen,  hush! 
Witch    Go  and  feed  your  brother.    I'm  going  for  a  ride. 
{Goes  out.) 
Gretd  {running  over  to  Hansel) 

Hocus,  pocus,  elder-bush. 
Rigid  body,  loosen,  hush! 

When  the  ^tch  comes  stand  very  stilL 
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WUck  {returning^  licking  her  chops)  I  'U  cook  Gretel  first. 
{To  Greta)    Go  and  see  u  the  oven  is  hot 

Greid    I  don't  know  how.    WiU  you  please  show  me? 

Wilch  (crossly)  You  silly  goose,  you  don't  know  any- 
thing.   (Shows  her  how. 

{Hansd  runs  out  of  the  cage  and  both  push  witch  into  oven.) 

Gretel  and  Hansd    Hurrah!  hurrah!  the  witch  is  dead! 
Gretd    Oh,  see,  the  gingerbread  fence  is  moving! 
Hansd    Why,  they're  (Mdren,  but  their  eyes  are  closed! 
Children    Please  touch  us,  so  we  shall  be  free. 
Hansd' and  Gretd    Is  that  all  you  ask? 

Hocus,  pocus,  elder-bush 
Rigid  body,  loosen,  hush! 


Children    Oh,  thank  you!    (All  join  hands  and  sing) 

The  spell  is  broken,  we  are  free. 

Well  smg  and  we'll  dance  and  we'll  shout  for  gleet 

Come,  chfldren,  all,  and  form  a  ring. 

Join  hands  together  while  we  sing! 

Then  smg  and  spring,  then  dance  and  sing, 

Then  through  the  woods  our  song  of  praise  may  sound. 

And  echo  repeat  it  aU  around! 

(Hansd  and  Gretd  run  and  gd  witch  and  all  feast.) 

Gretd  I  wonder  if  father  and  mother  are  as  happy  as 
we  are. 

Mother  and  Father  (coming  in)  Oh,  our  dear  chUdrent 
Come  home  with  us.    We  are  so  slad  you  are  safe! 

Gretd  and  Hansd    All  the  chflcken  may  come,  too. 


Hansel  and  Gretel  in  Another  Third  Grade 


Marion  Elwell 


"Hansd  and  Gretel "  is  a  siiitable  story  for  dramatigation  in  dialogue 
and  one  which  appeals  stronglv  to  children's  dramatic  instincts. 
It  can  be  given  in  any  grade,  abbreviated  in  form  made  as  elaborate 
as  desired,  the  children  themselves  originating  it  from  a  scenario  of 
theplot  given  them  b^  the  teacher. 

The  play  as  here  outhned  has  been  adapted  from  the  original  Grimm 
ftiry  tale  and  from  the  story  as  told  in  Hmimerdinck's  Opera  and 
produced  by  third  grade  children  outdoors  with  very  simple  scenery 
and  costumes  which  the  children  themselves  made.  The  l)oy8  nailed 
together  a  framework  of  rough  boards  for  the  house,  cage  and  oven. 
Unbleached  coarse  cotton  doth  was  tacked  on  to  the  nram^woriL  of  ^e 
bouse,  which  the  children  painted.  They  carried  out  their  own  ideas 
of  decoimton  by  the  addition  of  free-hand  figures  of  gingerbread  men, 
candy-canes,  etc  Red  brick  pM)er  covered  the  oven  and  the  pen  was 
painted  bladu    The  girls  ea^y  sewed  the  costunxes. 

Hansel's  suit  was  brown.  Gretd  wore  a  blue  skirt,  white  apron  and 
sap,  and  a  black  bodice  over  a  white  waist.  Peter  wore  a  gray  shirt 
and  bright  bandanna  handkerchief  around  his  neck.  Gertrude  had  a 
bonnet-shaped  cap,  white  waist  with  large  black  polka  dots  pasted  on 
and  a  bladL  skirt  barred  off  with  strips  of  orange  cambric,  and  a  gray 
shawL  The  Sandman  was  all  m  gray,  with  a  cap,  and  amied  a  Utfge 
bag  of  sand.  The  Fairies  wore  pale  yellow  cheese-doth,  loose  flowing 
sleeves  with  wings,  and  the  Elves  were  costumed  in  green  cambric  suits 
and  caps.  The  Witch  wore  a  black  shawl,  red  skirt,  black  pointed  cap 
and  had  a  false  nose. 

CHARACTERS 

Pktes,  a  poor  broom-maker 
GssTKUDB,  his  wife 

g^  }    thdrchildren 

The  Witch,  who  eats  children 

Sandicam 

Fazsiss 

Elvks 

ACT  I 

Peter's  Hut 

(Hansd  is  sitting  on  a  stool,  mending  brooms;  Gretd,  his 
sister,  is  knitting  stockings.) 

Hansel  If  mother  would  only  come  home!  I'm  so 
hungry  I  O,  Gretel,  wouldn't  it  be  a  treat  if  we  had  some- 
thmg  nice  to  eat!  Butter  and  eggs  —  I've  almost  forgotten 
how  they  taste. 

Grelel    If  you'll  stop  grumbling,  111  tell  you  a  secret 

Hansd    What  is  it?    Tell  me.    Is  it  something  to  eat? 

Greiel  Well,  brother,  look  here  in  this  jug.  There  is 
fresh  milk  given  us  by  our  neighbor.  When  mother  comes 
home  she  will  certainly  make  us  a  rice  blanc-mangel 

Hansd  Bbx>rahl  rice  blanc-mangel  How  good  it  will 
taste  I  How  tluck  the  cream  is  on  the  milk?  Taste  it, 
GreteL 

(Putting  his  finger  in  the  milk  and  licking  ojf  the  cream.) 


Gretd  What,  Hansel,  are  you  tastmg?  Aren't  yoo 
ashamed?  Greedy  boy!  Go  back  to  your  work.  If 
mother  comes  and  your  brooms  are  not  mended  and  my 
stockmg  isn't  finished,  she  will  be  cross.  We'd  better  be 
quick  and  get  back  to  work. 

Hansd  Work  again?  No,  let 'shave  some  fun.  (Throws 
broom  on  floor  and  pulls  stocking  from  sister's  hand.)  It  is 
jollier  to  dance. 

Gretd  I'll  teach  you  a  song  that  grandma  used  to  sing 
and  you  can  dance  in  tixne  to  the  singing.    (Gretd  sings) 

Brother,  come  and  dance  with  me, 
Both  my  hands  I  offer  thee. 
Right  foot  first,  left  foot  then. 
Round  about  and  back  again. 

Hansd  (tries  to  do  it  but  is  awkward.    Sings) 

I  would  dance,  but  don't  know  how, 
When  to  jump  or  when  to  bow. 
Show  me  what  I  ought  to  do, 
So  that  I  may  dance  l^e  you. 

Gretd  (sings) 

With  your  foot  you  tap,  tap,  tap. 
With  your  hand  you  dap,  clap,  dap. 
Right  foot  first,  left  foot  then, 
Roimd  about  and  back  again. 

(Hansd  dances.) 

Gretd    That  was  very  good.    Now  we  can  try  it  together. 

(Both  dance  and  sing.) 

(The  music  to  the  song  is  found  m  Hof er*s  "  Children's  Old  and  New 
Singing  Games.") 

r  Mother  (returning  home  and  entering  room  finds  Hansd 
and  Gretd  dancing)  You  lazy  children!  Playing  instead 
of  workingi  (Picks  up  Gretd's  stocking.)  Look  at  thfe 
stockingi  Not  finished  yet!  (Looks  at  Hansd's  broom.} 
Hansd,  you  lazy-bones,  how  many  brooms  have  you 
mended?  You  good-for-bothing  diildren.  111  beat  you 
both!  (Takes  broom  which  Hansd  had  thrown  upon  floor 
and  starts  to  beat  Mm,  but  Hansd  is  too  quick  for  her.  WhiU 
trying  to  catch  Mm,  the  mother  upsets  the  jug  of  mSk.) 
Gretd    Oh,  mother,  you  have  spilled  the  mffl^r    It 
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The  Mother  intending  to  beat  Hansel  with  the   broom 


aDL  the  food  there  was  in  the  house, 
nothing  to  eat! 


Now  we  shall  have 


(Hansel  tiUers.    Mother  runs  after  him  again.) 

^jfdMter    You  saucy  boyl    How  dare  you  laugh  I    You 
JustS^i^t  till  father  comes  home!    Go  into  the  woods  and 

Kther  strawberries,  Gretel,  and  don't  you  dare  to  come 
ck  till  you  have  filled  the  basket  to  the  brim.  {Thrusts 
a  basket  into  Gretd's  hand.)  Hansel,  you  go  too,  and  hdp 
your  sister  pick  the  strawberries  and  hurry  back,  bodi  of 
you,  for  there  is  nothing  else  for  supper.  {Children  go  to 
the  forest.  Mother  sits  down  by  the  table  exhausted.)  Alas! 
my  poor  jug  broken,  no  bread  in  the  house,  not  a  crumb 
for  my  starving  children,  nothing  but  water  to  drink.  {Sobs.) 
Oh  dear,  I  wi^  I  were  dead!  {Lays  her  head  on  her  arms 
and  drops  asleep.) 

(Enter  Father ,  returned  from  the  village.) 

Father  {goes  over  to  his  sleeping  wife  and  gives  her  a  smacking 
kiss)  Wake  up,  good  wife!  I  have  had  good  luck  tonday 
and  sold  all  my  brooms.  Now  for  a  good  supper!  Look, 
mother!  (Takes  out  contents  of  his  basket.)  Bread  and 
butter,  ham  and  sausage,  turnips,  onions  and  some  potatoes. 
But  where  are  the  children? 

Mother  They  have  gone  to  the  forest  to  gather  straw- 
berries. 

Father  What!  My  children  all  alone  in  the  dark  forest 
without  moon  or  stars!  It  is  dark  already.  Hansel  and 
Gretel  should  have  been  home  long  ago.  Alas!  My  poor 
children  1  I  fear  that  the  terrible  Witch  of  the  Forest  may 
fiiid  them  and  that  we  shall  never  see  them  again! 

(Wife  begins  to  set  the  table  and  prepare  the  supper.  Hus- 
band goes  to  the  door  and  looks  into  the  darkness.) 

ACT  n 
The  Forest 

(Hansel  and  Gretel  have  filled  the  basket  with  strawberries 
jmd  then  have  wandered  into  the  forest.) 


Hansel  The  basket  is  full;  let  us  sit  down  under  this 
fir  tree  to  rest    (They  sit  dawn.) 

Gretel  Here  is  a  fine  strawberry!  Taste  it  (She  puts 
a  berry  into  HansePs  mouth  and  eats  one  herself.) 

Hansel    I  am  so  himgry!    Give  me  another  berry. 

(The  children  taste  another  and  another  of  the  strawberries 
until  all  are  gone.) 

Gretel  Oh,  Hansel!  We  have  eaten  all  of  the  berries! 
We  must  fiU  the  basket  again.  (They  begin  to  hunt  for  more 
berries.)  Hansel,  it  is  so  dark  I  can't  find  any  hemes  and 
I  don't  know  which  is  the  way  home.  (Beginning  to  cry.) 
We  are  lost! 

Hansd    I  will  take  care  of  you,  sister. 

Gretd  (whispers)    Look!    What  is  that  near  the  bushes? 

Hansel    It  is  only  tiie  stump  of  a  willow  tree. 

Gretel  (becoming  more  frightened)  It  is  grinning  at  me! 
I  wish  I  were  home. 

Hansel  Don't  be  frightened.  See,  isn't  that  a  light 
coming  toward  us? 

GreUl  Oh,  it  must  be  father  and  mother  looking  for  us. 
No,  it's  not,  it  is  only  the  light  of  the  will-o'the-wisp. 

(They  flee  back  in  terror  to  the  mossy  bank  under  the  fif 
tree  where  they  huddle  close  together.) 

Sandman  (tiptoeing  in,  sings  ^^The  Sandman  Song^*  and 
scatters  the  sand  of  sleep  in  their  tired  eyes.  The  children  fall 
asleep.) 

("The  Sandnum  Song"  will  be  found  in  "Holiday  Songs/<  by 
Exnilie  Poulsson.) 

ACT  m 

Witch's  House 

(At  midnight  a  little  elf  whose  home  was  in  the  heart  of  an 
oak  tree  comes  forth  and  rings  a  fairy  bell.) 

Elf 
Twelve  small  strokes  on  my  tiny  bell  — 
'Twas  made  of  the  white  snail's  pearly  shell:  — 


The  Sandman  scatters  sand  in  the  eyes  ofjhe  tired  children 
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Hansd,  Gretd  and  Witch  before  the  Witch's  House 

Midnight  comes,  and  all  is  well: 
Hither,  thither,  wing  vour  way. 
*Tis  the  dawn  of  the  fcdry  day! 

{Fairies  and  wood-nymphs  enter  at  the  last  stroke  of  iwleve. 
They  dance  in  a  ring  around  the  children,  then  trip  away 
when  the  sun's  rays  appear.  The  Dew  Fairy  remains  and 
sprinkles  dew  on  the  children's  faces  with  her  magic  wand.) 

Dew  Fairy  {sings) 

Awake  you,  O  children  dear. 
Wake  you  and  rise! 
The  sun  glowing  brightly,  peeps 
Into  your  eyes! 

{Exit  Dew  Fairy.) 

Gretd  {rubJ^ker  eyes,  looks  around  and  raises  herself  a  little 
wkSe  Hmsel  turns  over  on  the  other  side  to  go  to  sleep  again) 
Where  am  I?  Am  I  waking  or  dreaming?  I  must  be 
awake,  for  I  hear  the  birds  singing.  Hansel,  wake  up. 
Where  are  we? 


{The  children  look  about  them  in  wonder, 
stands  a  little  cottage.) 


Near  them 


Eansd  What  a  pretty  house!  Look,  it  is  made  of 
sugarl  The  windows  are  made  of  candy,  and  the  roof  of 
chocolate  creams.  See  the  gingerbread  cookies!  There's 
no  one  around.    Let's  go  inside. 

Gretd  Oh,  no,  we  don't  know  who  lives  there,  but  I*d 
like  to  nibble  off  a  bit  of  the  house.  {They  tiptoe  cautiously 
towards  the  house  and  break  off  a  hit  of  the  comer.  As  they 
eat,  they  hear  a  squeaky  voice  saying) 

Nibble,  nibble,  little  mouse. 
Who  is  nibbling  my  sweet  house? 

Witch  {coming  out  of  the  door  of  her  house)  Oh,  oh,  you 
darling  children  1  Who  brought  you  here?  Come  in  and 
I  win  give  you  candies,  cakes,  peaches  and  raisins  —  all 
that  you  wish  to  eatl 


{Eansd  and  Gretd  start  to  run  away.    The  old  Witch 
waves  her  broom  above  her  head  and  mutters) 

Hocus,  pocus,  bonus,  jocus,  locus,  bocus,  pocus! 
Bonus,  jocus,  malus,  locus,  bocus,  pocus,  bonus,  jocus 
malus,  locus,  hocus,  pocus  I 

I've^cast  a  spell  over  you.    You  cannot  move.    {Laughs 
and  grasps  Eansd' s  arm.)    Get  into  that  cage.    I'U  give 


give 


you 'a  basket  of  sugar  plums,  candies  and  chocolate  tarts 
to  eat  That  will  make  you  fat  enough  to  cook  soon* 
I'll  bake  the  girl  first.  {Shakes  Gretd  roughly.)  Go  into 
the  house  and  set  the  table  while  I  biiild  a  fire.  {Gathers 
wood  and  puts  it  in  the  oven.)  Now  for  a  ride  through  tiie 
air  on  my  broom  while  the  oven  is  heating!  {She  rides  her 
broomstick  and  then  calls  to  Gretd.)  Gretel,  come  out  of 
the  house.  You  may  open  the  oven  door,  then  creep  inside 
and  see  if  it  is  hot  enough  to  bake  the  bread. 
}f^Gretd  {understanding  what  the  Witch  intends  to  do,  pretends) 
I  don't  know  how  to  get  into  the  oven.  The  door  isn't 
wide  enough,  I'm  afraid. 
WUch    SiUy  child!    I  could  get  inside  myself. 

{Puts  her  head  into  the  oven.  When  she  is  inside,  Gretd 
springs  toward  the  oven  and  shuts  the  door.) 

Gretd  {runs  and  unfastens  the  door  of  Eansd's  cage) 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  the  witch  is  dead!  We  are  saved,  Hansell 
Now,  let's  have  some  fim. 

{The  children  dance,  singing  merrily) 

First  your  foot  you  tap,  tap,  tap, 
Then  your  hands  you  clap,  dap,  clap; 
Right  foot  first,  left  foot  then, 
Roimd  about  and  back  again. 

(Enter  Peter  and  Gertrude.) 

Father^  My  children,  my  children!    {They  all  embrace.) 
[CurtainI 


Gretel  and  the  Witch  befomhe  Oyc^y  GOOglC 
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Motivated  Arithmetic  Lessons    I 


(For  Gndei  m  or  IV) 
Bertha  Toelle 


THE  arithmetic  problems  which  appear  in  the  usual 
text-book  do  not  appeal  to  children,  because  they 
are  not  related  to  their  interests  and  activities. 
The  arithmetic  lesson  can  be  made  more  interesting 
if  the  teacher  will  write  her  own  problems,  utilizing  in- 
terests afforded  by  the  occupations  and  activities  in  her 
particular  locality.  For  instance,  the  rural  teacher  wiU 
base  her  problems  on  farm  life,  while  the  problems  of  the 
dty  teacher  would  be  based  on  manufactoring,  banking, 
shipping  or  any  other  occupation  carried  on  in  that  parti- 
cular location. 

Related  problems  would  also  be  based  upon  the  children's 
experiences,  such  as  laying  off  a  ball  diamond,  making  of  a 
doll  house,  marking  out  a  garden  plot,  etc  The  problems 
should  also  vary  with  the  seasons,  if  the  children's  activities 
are  considered.  In  the  fall  there  diould  be  problems  on 
nutting,  trapping,  etc  Jn  the  winter  the  problems  will 
center  about  preparation  for  Christmas,  such  as  the  making 
of  toys,  cakes  and  candies,  or  the  purchasing  or  making  of 
gifts.  The  spring  suggests  marbles,  tops,  lutes,  baseball, 
gardening  and  other  outdoor  sports. 

The  problems  given  below,  which  are  given  in  story  form, 
illustrate  how  an  arithmetic  lesson  can  be  made  more 
interesting  in  the  primary  grades. 

The  Tennis  Court 

School  will  soon  be  over,  and  we  must  begin  work  on  our 
tennis  court,  if  we  expect  to  enjoy  it  diuing  the  summer. 
We  have  $125.00  with  which  to  pay  ei^>ense8,  and  we  hope 
to  have  some  money  left. 

Our  court  must  be  78  feet  long  and  36  feet  wide.  How 
many  square  feet  of  sod  will  have  to  be  removed,  before 
we  can  begin  grading  the  plot?    (Area) 

We  will  do  the  gracing,  but  we  must  pay  Mr.  Smith  $4.75 
per  load  for  hauling  away  the  surplus  soiL  If  he  removes 
5  loads,  how  much  will  his  bUl  amount  to?    (Multiplication) 

Mbw  we  need  a  wooden  base  to  mark  the  outer  ed^  di 
the  court  How  many  strips  of  board,  12  feet  long,  will  be 
required  to  surround  the  court?    (Perimeter) 

The  fireman  will  give  us  ashes  to  spread  on  tl^scourt  to 
make  it  firm,  but  we  shall  have  to  haid  them;  ^If  each 
wheelbarrow  load  contains  12  buckets  of  ashes,  how  many 
will  18  loads  contain?  If  each  boy  spread  4  buckets  of 
a^es,  how  many  boys  will  be  needed  to  spread  the  ashes? 
How  many  boys  are  willing  to  help?  (Application  of 
mult^lication  and  division) 

We  shall  have  to  buy  2  bushels  oi  lime  to  lay  off  the 
divisions.  How  much  shall  we  have  to  pay  for  it  at  16  cents 
a    peck?    (Work  with  denominate  numbers) 

Let  us  draw  a  picture  showing  these  divisions. 


I 
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Before  we  can  play  we  shall  have  to  buy  a  net,  4  rackets 
and  8  balls.    Mary's  father  can  get  the  rackets  at  $3.79 
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apiece.    How  much  change  will  she  bring  us,  if  we  give 
her  $16.00?    (Multiplication  and  subtraction  applied) 

Tennis  balls  are  selling  at  $1.98,  so  we  shall  need  how 
much  money  to  pay  for  them?  We  can  buy  oue  net  on 
sale  at  $2.75.  How  much  shall  we  have  to  pay  for  radets, 
balls  and  net?    (Applied  addition) 

Let  us  see  what  our  total  expenses  are  for  grading,  base, 
lime,  rackets,  balls  and  net.  How  much  money  will  remain 
of  our  $125.00?    (Addition  and  subtraction) 

We  almost  forgot  that  we  need  an  iron  roller  to  keep  the 
court  in  good  condition.  This  will  cost  $50.00.  Hownjud 
money  would  we  still  have  left  after  buying  the  roller? 
(Subtraction) 

With  the  money  remaining  —  which  ought  to  be  about 
$15.00  —  we  w^  nave  a  party  on  the  last  day  <rf  school, 
to  repay  us  for  our  hard  work.    Then  the  tennis  court 
will  be  all  ready  for  you  to  use  during  the  vacation. 

The  above  problems,  it  will  be  noted,  make  use  of  several 
phases  of  arithmetic,  namely  the  application  of  the  four 
fimdamental  processes,  area  and  perimeter.  The  pcpls 
of  your  class  will  delight  in  helping  you  to  make  up  antb- 
metic  storiesi  or  wiU  create  some  themselves. 


A  Runaway 

Alice  E.  AUen 

I  know  a  little  flower 

Who  nms  away 
Sunday  or  Monday  or 

Most  any  day. 
She  lives  outside  your  yard  — 
Though  you  think  you're  on  your  guard. 
She'll  come  in  and  bring  her  pard. 

And  there  they'll  stay. 

She  chooses  for  her  steed 

Each  wind  that  blows, 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  ' 

Her  bright  face  shows. 
She  travels  up  and  down, 
Starts  a  village  or  a  town. 
Matters  not  how  folks  may  frown, 

On,  on  she  goes. 

She  wears  a  gown  of  green. 

So  scant  and  straight, 
She  has  the  curliest 

Warm-yellow  pate. 
Although  I  love  her  so. 
Father  says  she's  got  to  go. 
Else  no  pretty  grass  wiU  grow. 

As  sure  as  fate! 

You  know  this  little  flower  — 

This  pal  of  n^ine? 
When  she  gets  old,  her  hair 

Grows  white  and  fine, 
But  whether  gold  or  gray. 
Though  she*s  such  a  runaway, 
Children  love  her  ^—  aye,  for  aye. 

Dear  Da^§||pj^  ^^ 


r  aye,        j 

oogle 
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A  Page  for  the  Color  Booklet 


SugiT^stioiu  for  Coloring  Color  sky  blue,  grass  light  green,  stones  cream  or  tan,  bo/s  face,  hands  and  legs  flesh 
color,,  hair  light  brown,  ruffle  on  neck  and  deeves  white,  socks  white,  shoes  brown,  coat  and  trousers  daric  green, 
horse  brown,  sign  brown  and  vine  green. 


Ride  a-Cock  Horse 


ifi'<  II J  j  J  J  J I J  j  J  J 1  ^1  c  r  r  ^  ■!' J'l  ^'  r  j  -I  ^ 


Ride    a  •  cock    horse  to 

Ride    a  -  cock    horse         to 


Ban  -  bu  •  ry    Cross,         To         see    a    fine    la  -  dy    ride          on    a    white    horse,    With 
Ban  -  bM  -  ry    Cross.  To        buy    lit  -  tie    John  -  ny    a  gal  -  op  -  ing    horse; ^t 


''•Mi:rj^r7iLJ"Jc:.r;ij/^rj'i  J 


rings    on    her    nn  -  gers,    and 
trbts    be  -  hind    and    am  •  bles 


bells    on    her  toes,     She        shall    have    mu  -  sic    wher 
be -fore,    And    John  -  ny         shall    ride  till    he 


ev  -  er  she    goes, 

can    ride    no  more 
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A  Page  for  Story  Tellers 


The  Little  Blue  Flowers 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  FLAX 
Daisy  D.  Stephenson 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  in  a  lonely  valley  where  snow- 
capped mountains  shone  all  day  in  the  sunlight 
there  lived  a  poor  man  with  his  wife  and  children. 
Every  day  he  used  to  drive  his  small  herd  of 
cows  to  graze  in  the  pastures.  He  always  took  his  cross- 
bow with  him  to  protect  his  cattle,  and  now  and  then  he 
would  shoot  a  deer. 

One  day,  when  he  was  watching  his  cows,  he  suddenly 
saw  a  fine  deer  with  large  gold  horns.  He  at  once  seized 
his  bow  and  crept  forward  on  hands  and  knees  until  near 
enough  to  shoot.  But  the  deer  sprung  from  rock  to  rock 
and  ran  up  into  the  mountains. 

The  man  eagerly  continued  his  chase  until  he  reached 
a  hollow  place  near  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Here  the  deer 
vanished.  The  man  followed.  He  went  boldly  through 
an  entrance  way  and  found  himself  in  a  large  haQ  whose 
walls  and  ceiling  were  of  crystal  and  garnets. 

A  beautiful  woman  sat  on  a  throne  of  gold  in  the  center 
of  the  hall.  She  was  dressed  in  a  silver  gown,  and  on  her 
yellow  curls  rested  a  golden  crown.  In  her  hand  were 
flowers  as  blue  as  her  eyes.  Around  her  were  maidens  with 
crowns  of  roses  and  dainty  garments.  They  were  singing, 
dancing  and  playing  about  their  queen. 

The  man  went  forward  and  sank  on  his  knees  before  the 
queen.  She  smiled  gently  and  spoke  to  hfan.  "Choose 
what  you  will  of  all  my  treasures,  silver,  gold  or  jewels." 

"Kmd  Queen,"  he  answered,  "give  me  only  the  bundi  of 
flowers  you  hold  in  your  hand.    I  desire  nothing  else." 

As  she  gave  them  to  him,  she  said:  "You  have  chosen 
wisely.  They  are  indeed  predous.  Take  also  this  seed 
with  which  to  sow  your  fields,  that  they  may  bear  you 
many  blue  flowers  such  as  these." 

He  woidd  have  thanked  her,  but  a  peal  of  thunder  shook 
the  mountain,  and  the  vision  was  gone.  He  saw  nothing 
now  but  the  rocks  and  the  snow  fields.  The  blue  flowers 
were  still  in  his  hand,  and  beside  him  was  a  bag  of  seed. 
This  proved  that  he  had  not  been  dreaming. 

When  he  went  home  and  showed  his  wife  the  bimch  of 
blue  flowers  and  told  her  of  his  visit  to  the  wonderful  paJace, 
she  was  very  angry  that  he  had  not  asked  for  more. 

"You  mi^t  have  had  gold  or  diamonds,"  she  said, 
"  and  you  bnng  home  a  faded  bunch  of  blue  flowers.  Throw 
them  away!  I  thought  you  were  a  wiser  man  than  that 
And  we  are  so  poor! 

She  scolded  and  gnmibled,  but  he  sowed  his  fields  with 
^e  seed.  Soon  litde  green  sprouts  showed  all  over  the 
fields. 

They  grew  larger,  until  at  length  the  blue  flowers  un- 


folded^ in  great  numbers.  They  were  so  lovely  that  even 
the  wife  enjoyed  looking  at  them. 

One  day  when  the  flowers  were  withered  and  the  seed 
ripe,  the  Queen  came  to  the  cottage.  "Do  you  know  how 
to  spin  flax?"  she  asked  the  wife.  "No,"  said  the  woman, 
who  had  never  heard  of  flax  before. 

"Can  you  weave  linen?"  asked  the  Queen.  "No,  in- 
deed," said  the  woman.  "Then  my  maids  shall  teach  you 
to  spin  and  to  weave.  The  blue  flower  I  gave  your  husl^d 
was  the  flax.  It  is  my  own  flower  and  I  wish  people  on 
earth  to  love  it." 

So  the  woman  learned  to  spin  and  to  weave,  and  how 
to  bleach  the  linen  so  that  it  looked  like  new-fallen  snow. 

The  man  and  his  wife  soon  grew  very  rich.  Then  the 
wife  said:  "You  did,  indeed,  choose  wisely,  my  husband. 
The  little  blue  flowers  were  better  for  us  than  gold  or 
jewels." 


The  Wonderful  Spinner 

There  was  once  an  old  woman  and  her  daughter,  who 
lived  at  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  near 
Nodville.  They  were  poor  and  their  only  support  was 
obtained  from  selling  the  thread  which  the  daughter  spun 
with  her  spindle  and  distaff.  During  the  long  winter,  when 
the  roads  were  so  bad  that  merchants  of  the  surrounding 
country  could  not  come  to  purchase  the  thread,  the  daugh- 
ter, one  of  the  most  beautifid  of  creatures,  worked  without 
ceasing  to  spin  enough  thread  to  enable  her  to  purchase  a 
doak  for  her  mother,  and  a  scarlet  shawl  for  herself. 

It  happened  that  the  King's  son  of  that  country,  who 
was  an  only  son,  while  out  one  day  deer  hunting,  lost  his 
path  in  the  forest,  and  called  at  the  widow's  cottage  to 
mquire  the  way.  He  was  pleased  with  the  girl's  beauty, 
and  not  less  with  the  numerous  skeins  of  yam  which  lay 
upon  the  cottage  floor,  showing  her  skOl  and  industry. 

He  inquired  how  it  happened  that  she  had  collected  so 
much,  and  the  old  woman  replied  that  she  had  spun  it  aD 
in  a  week.  "In  a  week!"  exdaimed  the  astonish^  Prince. 
"If  this  be  true,  I  have  found  a  maiden  more  worthy  of 
attachment  than  any  other  in  the  whole  country.  I  will 
send  you  a  load  of  flax  and  if  she  has  it  spun  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  I  will  make  her  my  bride,  but  if  not,  I  will  have  you 
both  killed  for  deceiving  the  son  of  your  sovereign." 

A  long  tj^  of  camds  on  the  next  day,  laden  with  flax, 
stood  before  the  door  of  the  cottage.  The  driver  imloaded 
them,  and  told  the  girl  she  must  spin  this  all  in  a  week  or 
prepare  for  death. 

After  they  had  departed,  she  was  crushed  with  despair; 
she  went  into  the  forest  and,  sitting  down  under  a  tree, 
wept  bitterly.    While  she  was  weeping  a  decrepit  old  man 
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came  up  to  her  and  inquired  the  cause  of  her  tears.  She 
tdd  him  the  whole  story,  "Do  not  weo),  daughter,"  he 
said;  "I  will  execute  eveiy  one  of  the  tad^  imposed  upon 
you  by  the  Prince,  provicJed  you  will  either  give  me  your 
eldest  son  when  he  is  twdve  months  and  one  day  old,  or 
that  you  shall  in  the  intervening  time  find  out  my  name." 
She  agreed  to  the  terms  at  once,  and  in  some  mysterious 
way  the  old  man  conveyed  the  flax  away,  and  an  hour  before 
the  Prince  arrived,  returned  the  finest  and  best  twisted 
thread  ever  seen  in  NodvOle.  The  Prince  made  the  girl 
his  bride,  and  conveyed  her  and  her  mother  to  the  beau^ul 
palace  which  stood  on  a  very  high  hill  and  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

Every  Monday  before  sunrise  the  Prince  gave  his  wife 
a  quantity  of  flax  which  he  expected  to  be  spun  through 
the  week,  and  eve^  Saturday  night  the  yarn  was  made 
ready  by  the  mysterious  old  man.  At  length  the  Princess 
became  the  mother  of  a  beautiful  b(^,and  the  thoughts  of 
the  bargain  she  had  made  drove  her  distracted.  Every 
effort  she  made  she  could  not  find  the  name  of  the  wonderful 
spinner,  and  every  time  he  came  he  reminded  her  of  her 
promise,  and  that  the  time  was  near  when  he  had  a  right 
to  claim  her  child. 

One  evening  as  she  sat  oppressed,  her  husband  inquired 
the  reason  of  her  sadness,  but  she  was-unable  to  answer  him 
a  word.  "Come,  my  love,"  said  he,  "do  not  be  cast  down 
and  I  will  tell  you  an  interesting  story.  While  out  hunting 
to-day,  I  lost  my  way  in  the  forest  —  I  thought  I  heard  a 
human  voice,  and  foUowing  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
I  came  to  a  cave  where  I  saw  an  old  man,  who  did  not  notice 
me,  so  deeply  was  he  engaged  in  fajs  work,  a  strange  sort  of 
labor.    He  was  spinning,  not  as  you  do  with  the  distaff. 


but  with  a  wheel,  which  flew  around  as  rapi(fly  as  lightning, 
anid  gave  out  a  sound  like  water  foiling  from  a  motmtain 
tor)?ent;  all  the  while  he  never  ceased  singfaig: 

1^  mistress,  little  she  knows  mv  name, 

Which  shan't  be  forsot,  which  shan't  be  foigot, 

When  a  Prince  is  heir  to  the  fortune  I  daim. 

Of  WaDoty  Ttot,  Walloty  Trot. 

I  come  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  day, 

And  take  the  young  Prmce,  my  heir  away. 

Mth  my  whack!  shegoesl 

While  nobody  knows 

My  fiusty  machine 

In  this  cave  unseen 

Here  in  this  spot 

For  Walloty  Trot. 

The  Princess  made  her  husband  rq)eat  the  rhyme  several 
times,  until  she  was  sure  that  she  could  remember  it  per- 
fectly. When  the  old  man  dame  to  claim  her  child,  "Stop, 
neighbor,"  said  she,  "there  goes  another  word  to  that 
bargain;  I  have  found  out  your  name.  It  is  Walloty  Trot" 
"You  have  indeed  found  out  my  name,"  said  he;  "my  busi- 
ness on  earth  is  well-nigh  finished,  but  before  I  depart  I  am 
bound  to  tell  you  the  secret  of  my  art"  He  went  into  the 
forest  and  returned  with  his  wheels.  He  then  taught  the 
lady  their  use  —  showing  her  that  he  could  spin  sixty-six 

times  more  with  them  than  she  could  with  the  distafif 

and  then  vanished,  after  which  he  was  never  seen  again  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  taught  this  new  branch  of  in- 
dustry to  their  sub jects  —  which  so  enriched  them  that  all 
surrounding  nations  regarded  them  with  admiration. 
—  Sir  Henry  Hutdock,  1812.  BrUish  Polk  Lore 
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True  and  Untrue 

A  NORSE  BEAST  TALE 
Laura  F.  Kready 

(The  favorite  beast  among  the  Norse  was  the  bear,  the 
lung  of  all  their  beasts.  His  strength  and  sagacity  made 
"him  highly  respected.  In  "True  and  Untrue"  the  Bear 
is  king  of  beasts,  but  he  is  no  match  for  the  Fox  in  wit 

In  this  story  note  the  good  structiure;  the  good  younger 
brother,  who  only  can  hear  the  language  of  the  beasts,  the 
friendly  beasts,  die  Norse  favorite  animals;  the  lime  tree; 
and  p>oetic  justice,  with  punishment  at  the  end.) 

Once  on  a  time  there  were  two  brothers;  one  was  called 
True  and  the  other  Untrue.  True  was  always  upright  and 
good  towards  all,  but  Untrue  was  bad  and  full  of  lies,  so 
Aat  no  one  coidd  believe  what  he  said.  Their  mother  was 
a  widow,  and  hadn't  much  to  live  on;  so  when  her  sons  had 
grown  up,  she  was  forced  to  send  them  away,  that  they 
might  earn  their  bread  in  the  world.  Each  got  a  little 
scrip  with  some  food  in  it,  and  then  they  went  their  way. 

Now,  when  they  had  walked  till  evening,  they  sat  down 
on  a  windfall  in  the  wood,  and  took  out  their  scrips,  for 
they  were  hungry  after  walking  the  whole  day,  and  thought 
A  morsel  of  food  would  be  sweet  enough. 

"If  you're  of  my  mind,"  said  Untrue,  "I  think  we  had 
better  eat  out  of  your  scrip,  so  long  as  there  is  anything 
in  it,  and  after  that  we  can  take  to  mine." 

Yes,  True  was  well  pleased  with  this,  so  they  fell  to  eating, 
but  Untrue  got  all  the  best  bits,  and  stuflfed  himself  with 
them,  while  True  got  only  the  burnt  crusts  and  scraps. 

Next  morning  they  broke  their  fast  ofiE  True's  food,  and 
they  dined  ofiE  it  too,  and  then  there  was  nothing  left  in  his 
scrip.  So  when  they  had  walked  till  late  at  night,  and  were 
ready  to  eat  again.  True  wanted  to  eat  out  of  his  brother's 


scrip,  but  Untrue  said,  "No,"  the  food  was  his,  and  he  had 
onlv  enough  for  himself. 

"Nay,  but  you  know  you  ate  out  of  my  scrip  as  long  as 
there  was  anything  in  it,"  said  True. 

"All  very  fine,  I  daresay,"  answered  Untrue;  "but  if 
you  are  sudi  a  fool  as  to  let  others  eat  up  your  food  before 
your  face,  you  must  make  the  best  of  it;  for  now  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  sit  here  and  starve." 

"Very  well!"  said  True,  "you're  Untrue  by  name  and 
untrue  by  nature;  so  you  have  been,  and  so  you  will  be 
all  your  life  long." 

Now  when  Untrue  heard  this,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and 
rushed  at  his  brother,  and  plucked  out  both  his  eyes. 
"Now,  try  if  you  can  see  whether  folks  are  untrue  or  not, 
you  blind  buzzard!"  And  so  saying,  he  ran  away  and  left 
him. 

Poor  True!  There  he  went  walking  along  and  feeling 
his  way  through  the  thick  wood.  Blind  and  alone,  he 
scarce  knew  which  way  to  turn,  when  all  at  once  he  caught 
hold  of  the  trunk  of  a  great  bushy  Ume-tree,  so  he  thought 
he  would  climb  up  into  it  and  sit  there  till  the  night  was 
over,  for  fear  of  the  wild  beasts. 

"When  the  birds  begin  to  sing,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  then  I  shall  know  it  is  day,  and  I  can  try  to  grope  my  way 
farther  on."  So  he  climbed  up  into  the  lime-tree.  After 
he  had  sat  there  a  little  time,  he  heard  how  some  one  came 
and  began  to  make  a  stir  and  clatter  under  the  tree,  and 
soon  after  others  came;  and  when  they  began  to  greet 
one  another,  he  found  out  it  was  Bruin  the  Bear,  and  Gray- 
legs  the  wolf,  and  Slyboots  the  fox,  and  Longears  the  hare 
who  had  come  to  keep  St.  John's  eve  under  the  tree.  So 
thev  began  to  eat  and  drink  and  be  merry;  and  when  they 
had  done  eating,  they  fell  to  gossipping  together.  At  last 
the  Fox  said: 

"Sha'n't  we,  each  of  us,  tell  a  little  story  while  we  sit 
here?" 
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Weill  the  others  had  nothing  against  that  It  ^ould 
be  good  fun,^thcy  said,  and  the  Bear  began;  for  you  may 
fancy  he  was  king  of  the  company. 

''The  king  of  England,"  said  Bruin,  ''has  such  bad 
eyesight,  he  can  scarce  see  a  yard  before  him;  but  if  he 
only  came  to  this  lime-tree  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew 
is  still  on  the  leaves,  and  took  and  rubbed  his  eyes  with  the 
dew,  he  would  get  back  his  sight  as  good  as  ever." 

"Very  true,"  said  Greylcgs.  "The  kmg  of  England  has 
a  deaf  and  dumb  daughter,  too;  but  if  he  only  knew  what 
I  know  he  would  soon  cure  her.  Last  year^he  went  to  the 
communion.  She  let  a  crumb  of  the  bread  fall  out  of  her 
mouth,  and  a  great  toad  came  and  swallowed  it  down; 
but  if  they  only  dug  up  the  chancel  floor,  they  would  find 
the  toad  sitting  right  under  the  altar  raUs,  with  the  bread 
still  sticking  in  his  tfiroat  If  they  were  to  cut  the  toad 
(q)en  and  take  and  give  the  bread  to  the  princess,  she  would 
be  like  the  other  folk  again  as  to  her  speech  and  hearing." 

"That's  all  very  well,"  said  the  Fox;  but  if  the  king  of 
England  knew  what  I  know,  he  would  not  be  so  badly  oflf 
for  water  in  his  palace;  for  imder  the  great  stone,  in  his 
palace-yard,  is  a  spring  of  the  clearest  water  one  could  wish 
for,  if  he  only  knew  to  dig  for  it  there." 

"Ahl"  said  the  Hare  in  a  small  voice;  "the  king  of 
England  has  the  finest  orchard  in  the  whole  land,  but  it 
does  not  bear  so  mudi  as  a  crab,  for  there  lies  a  heavy  gold 
chain  in  three  turns  round  the  orchard.  If  he  ^ot  that  dujg 
up,  there  would  not  be  a  garden  like  it  for  bearmg  in  all  his 
kingdom." 

'*Very  true,  I  dare  say,  "said  the  Fox;  "but  now  it's 
getting  very  late,  and  we  may  as  well  go  home." 

So  they  all  went  away  together. 

After  .they  were  gone  True  fell  asleep  as  he  sat  up  in  the 
tree;  but  when  the  birds  began  to  sing  at  dawn,  he  woke 
up,  and  took  the  dew  from  the  leaves,  and  rubbed  his  eyes 
with  it,  and  so  got  his  sight  back  as  good  as  it  was  before 
Untrue  plucked  his  eyes  out. 

Then  he  went  straight  to  the  king  of  England's  palace, 
and  begged  for  work,  and  got  it  on  the  spot.  So  one  day 
the  king  came  out  into  the  palace-yard,  and  when  he  walked 
about  a  bit,  he  wanted  to  drink  out  of  his  pimip;  for  you 
must  know  the  day  was  hot,  and  the  king  very  thirsty; 
but  when  they  poured  him  out  a  glass,  it  was  so  muddy, 
and  nasty,  and  foul,  that  the  king  was  quite  vexed. 

"I  don't  think  there's  ever  a  man  in  my  whole  kingdom 
who  has  such  bad  water  in  his  yard  as  I,  and  yet  I  bring  it 
in  pipes  from  far,  over  hill  and  dale,"  cried  out  the  king. 

"Like  enough,  your  Majesty,"  said  True;  "but  if  you 
would  let  me  have  some  men  to  help  me  to  dig  up  this  great 
stone  which  lies  here  in  the  middle  of  your  yard,  you  would 
soon  see  good  water,  and  plenty  of  it" 

Well!  the  king  was  willmg  enough;  and  they  had  scarcely 
got  the  stone  well  out,  and  dug  under  it  a  while,  before  a 
jet  of  water  sprang  out  high  up  into  the  air,  as  clear  and 
full  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  conduit,  and  dearer  water  was 
not  to  be  found  in  all  England. 

A  little  while  after  the  king  was  out  in  his  palace-yard 
again,  and  there  came  a  great  £iwk  flying  after  lus  chickens, 
and  all  the  king's  men  begah  to  clap  their  hands  and  bawl 
out,  "There  he  flies!  There  he  flies!"  The  king  caught 
up  his  gun  and  tried  to  shoot  the  hawk,  but  he  couldn't  see 
so  far,  so  he  fell  into  great  grief. 

"Would  to  Heaven,"  he  said,  "there  was  any  one  who 
could  tell  me  a  cure  for  my  eyes;  for  I  thmk  I  shall  soon 
go  quite  blind!" 

"I  can  tell  you  soon  enough,"  said  True;  and  then  he 
told  the  king  what  he  had  done  to  cure  his  own  eyes,  and 
the  king  set  off  that  very  irftemoon  to  the  lime-tree,  as 
'ou  may  fancy,  and  his  eyes  were  quite  cured  as  soon  as 
le  rubbed  them  with  the  dew  which  was  on  the  leaves  in 
the  morning.  From  that  time  forth  there  was  no  one  whom 
the  kixighdd  so  dear  as  True,  and  he  had  to  be  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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So  one  day,  as  they  were  walking  together  in  the  ordiard, 
the  king  said,  "I  can't  tell  how  it  is  that  I  can'tl  There 
isn't  a  man  in  England  who  spends  so  mudi  on  his  orchard 
as  I,  and  yet  I  can't  get  one  of  the  trees  to  bear  so  much 
as  a  crab  " 

"  WeD,  wdl,"  said  True;  "if  I  may  have  what  lies  three 
times  twisted  round  your  ordiard,  and  men  to  dig  it  iq>, 
your  ordiard  will  bear  well  enough." 

Yes,  the  king  was  quite  willing,  so  True  got  men  and 
began  to  dig,  and  at  last  he  dug  up  the  whole  gold  chain. 
Now  True  was  a  rich  man,  isx  rKiher  than  the  king  himself, 
but  still  the  king  was  well  pleased,  for  his  orchard  bore  so 
that  the  boughs  of  the  trees  hung  down  to  the  ground, 
and  sudi  sweet  apples  and  pears  nobody  had  ever  tasted. 

Another  day,  too,  the  king  and  True  were  walking  about, 
and  talking  together,  when  the  princess  passed  them,  and 
the  king  was  quite  downcast  when  he  saw  her. 

"Isn't  it  a  pity,  now,  that  so  lovely  a  princess  as  mine 
should  want  speech  and  hearing?"  he  said  to  True. 

"Ay,  but  there  is  a  cure  for  that,"  said  True. 

When  the  king  heard  that,  he  was  so  glad  that  he  promised 
him  the  princess  to  wife,  and  half  his  kingdom  into  the  bar- 
gain, if  he  coidd  get  her  right  gaain.  So  True  took  a  few 
men,  and  went  into  the  church,  and  dug  up  the  toad  which 
sat  under  the  altar-rails.  Then  he  cut  open  the  toad,  and 
took  out  the  bread  and  gave  it  to  the  king's  daughter; 
and  from  that  hour  she  got  back  her  speech,  and  could  talk 
like  other  people. 

Now  True  was  to  have  the  princess,  and  they  got  ready 
for  the  bridal  feast,  and  such  a  feast  had  never  been  seen 
before;  it  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  land.  Just  as  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  dandng  the  bridal-dance  in  came  a 
beggar  lad,  and  begged  for  a  morsel  of  food,  and  he  was  so 
ragged  and  wretched  that  everyone  crossed  themsdves 
when  they  looked  at  him;  but  True  knew  him  at  once,  and 
saw  that  it  was  Untrue,  his  brother. 

"Do  you  know  me  again?"   said  True. 

"Oh!  where  should  such  a  one  as  I  ever  have  seen  so 
great  a  brd?"  said  Untrue. 

"Still  you  hmt  seen  me  before,"  said  True.  "It  was 
I  whose  eyes  you  plucked  out  a  year  ago. this  very  day. 
Untrue  by  name,  and  imtrue  by  nature;  so  I  said  before, 
and  so  I  say  now;  but  you  are  still  my  brother,  and  so  you 
shall  have  some  food.  After  that,  you  may  go  to  the 
lime-tree  where  I  sat  last  year;  if  you  hear  anything  that 
can  do  you  good,  you  will  be  lucky. 

So  Untrue  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice.  "If  True  has 
got  so  much  good  by  sitting  in  the  lime-tree,  that  in  one 
year  he  has  come  to  be  king  over  half  England,  what  good 
may  not  I  get?"  he  thought.  So  he  set  off  and  climbed  up 
into  the  lime-tree.  He  had  not  sat  there  long,  before  aU 
the  beasts  came  as  before,  and  ate  and  drank,  and  kept 
St.  John's  eve  imder  the  tree.  When  they  had  left  off 
eating,  the  Fox  wished  that  they  should  b^gin  to  tell 
stories,  and  Untrue  got  ready  to  listen  with  all  his  might, 
till  his  ears  were  almost  fit  to  fall  out  But  Bruin  the  bear 
was  surly,  and  growled  and  said: 

"Some  one  \^  been  chattering  about  what  we  said  last 
year,  and  so  now  we  will  hold  our  tongues  about  what  we 
know";  and  with  that  the  beasts  bade  one  another  "Good- 
night," and  parted,  and  Untrue  was  just  as  wise  as  he  was 
bdore,  and  the  reason  was,  that  his  name  was  Untrue^ 
and  his  nature  untrue  too.  —  From  ^^Popmlar  Tales  from^ 
the  Norse,  *'by  Sir  George  Webber  DasetUgRouUedge 
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Once  Upon  a  June  Time 

Alice  E.  Allen 

ONCE  upon  a  June  timey  not  so  very  long  aeo,  there 
was  a  beautiful  garden.  It  lay  in  a  lovely  green 
hollow,  not  far  from  a  house  as  big  and  beautiful 
as  a  palace.  It  had  places  of  simshine  and  places 
of  shadow.  It  had  a  little  singing  brook  all  its  very  own, 
widi  a  tiny  bridge  across  it,  and  a  pretty  simuner-house 
on  its  bank. 

Among  the  green,  growing  things  of  the  garden,  lived 
little  marble  figures.  One  was  a  Cupid  who  shot  arrows 
at  you  as  you  passed.  Some  were  pretty  nymphs,  who 
lived  around  the  edge  of  a  fountain  where  bright  waters 
q;)arkled  in  the  sun.  There  was  a  stately  old  sun-dial 
Aat  said,  "I  mark  only  the  sunny  hoursl"  And  there 
were  flowers  and  flowers  and  flowers. 

Sometimes,  when  you  were  all  alone  in  the  garden,  with 
just  the  brook  and  the  f  oimtain  and  the  little  marble  figures 
for  company,  it  seemed  that  you  could  hear  the  footsteps 
of  the  flowers,  coming  and  going,  coming  and  going.  At 
the  end  of  the  long  procession,  were  snowdrops  pricking 
their  way  up  through  snowbanks.  Then  came  hosts  of 
crocus-blooms,  tulips,  hyacinths  and  daffodils.  Soon  very 
softly  into  their  places  tripped  violets,  pansies,  forget-me- 
nots  and  lilies  of  the  valley.  Then  in  danced  the  roses  of 
all  kinds  and  colors.  Next  the  ranks  of  stately  white 
lilies,  like  a  vested  choir  chanting,  turned  the  garden  into  a 
great  quiet  cathedral. 

In  midsummer  there  were  poppies  and  sweet  peas, 
bachelor  buttons,  hollyhocks,  verbenas,  mignonette,  phlox, 
and  marigolds.  In  a  little  pebbled  pool,  made  in  a  hollow 
by  the  brook,  July  dropped  her  fragrant  water  lilies.  And 
by  and  by,  the  asters  came,  purple,  pink,  yellow  and  white, 
^d  always  along  the  borders,  drifted  white  alyssum,  like  the 
first  frost. 

Gardeners  were  always  busy  in  the  garden.  They  sowed 
and  hoed  and  weeded  and  pnmed.  They  planted  and  trans- 
planted. Often  a  woman,  like  a  tall,  lovely  lily,  walked 
slowly  along  the  paths.  Sometimes  she  was  alone.  Some- 
times gay  young  friends  were  with  her. 

When  they  left  the  garden,  they  took  with  them  carefully 
cut  and  arranged  bouquets.  Sometimes  a  man  took  time 
to  glance  into  the  garden  while  he  waited  for  his  car.  He 
offered  many  suggestions  in  a  big  pompous  voice,  which 
.seemed  out  of  place  with  the  sound  of  the  waters  and  birds 
and  soft  winds.  The  gardeners  always  touched  their  caps 
and  listened  respectfuSy.  But  after  his  car  had  whirled 
away  to  the  nearby  city,  they  went  on  just  with  what  they 
had  been  doing. 

"His  work  is  with  stocks  and  bonds,"  they  said;  "ours 
is  with  the  flowers." 

Twice,  if  the  day  was  pleasant  and  the  paths  were  dry, 
into  the  garden  came  a  group  of  children  with  a  white-capped 
nurse. 

There  was  a  little  girl,  whose  curls  flamed  warm  gold  in 
the  sun.  There  was  a  straight,  serious,  dark-eyed  boy, 
always  asking  questions.  And  there  was  a  pink  and  white 
bundle  of  a  baby,  who  could  just  toddle  along.  He  had  to 
be  watched  every  minute  to  make  siure  he  didn't  touch  a 
flower.  For  the  flowers  of  the  beautiful  garden  were  far 
too  choice  and  perfect  for  a  baby's  hands. 

Now,  not  far  from  the  garden,  on  the  edge  of  the  pasture, 
lived  a  big,  happy  family  of  corrmaon  flowers.  Deep  sun- 
gold  they  were,  with  fringy,  frUly  petals  and  a  strong, 
wholesome  fragrance.  These  flowers  were  runaways. 
They  liked  to  visit  friends  and  relatives.  They  liked  to  go 
far,  far  out  into  the  flower-world.  And  wherever  they  went, 
some  of  them  took  root  and  stayed,  making  homes,  villages, 
towns— -whole  cities.  Once  they  got  started  anywhere, 
you  just  couldn't  get  rid  of  them  —  that's  all  there  was 
to  it. 
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The  tallest  flower  in  this  happy  family,  by  standing  on 
tiptoe,  could  just  peep  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  into  the 
beautiful  garden. 

And  every  day  and  all  dav  lotig,  and  in  her  little  dreams 
at  night,  that  common  yellow  flower  wanted  to  get  into 
that  garden.  With  just  a  little  help,  she  could  manage  it, 
she  was  siure.  - 

A  day  dawned  —  all  shifting  colors  and  drifting  fra- 
grances— when  you  knew,  if  ever,  dreams  must  come  true. 
The  common  flower  could  keep  still  no  longer.  < 

"Oh,  beautiful  wind  of  Jime,"  she  cried  to  a  passing 
breeze,  so  warm,  so  sweet,  it  seemed  the  very  breath  ^f 
JuAe  herself.  "  Ever  since  I  was  bom,  I  have  held  a  dream 
m  my  heart.  I  must  live  in  the  garden  beyond  the  hedge. 
Won't  you  help  me?" 

"I  would  if  I  could,  indeed  I  would!'*  said  the  wind 
softly.  "But  —  I'm  blowing  away  from  the  garden  — 
that 's  why  I  'm  so  wondrous  sweet.  Just  keep  on  dreaming, 
though  —  there  is  a  way." 

The  wind  had  scarcely  gone  on  his  way,  when  along  came 
a  brisk,  busy,  little  robin.  He  stood  up,  straight  and  tall, 
beside  the  flower,  and  helped  himself  to  one  of  her  fringy, 
frilly  petals. 

"Dear  robin  redbreast,"  said  the  flower,  "while  you  were 
in  the  orange  groves  of  the  south,  always  you  hid  in  your 
heart  a  litUe  dream  of  the  cool,  sweet,  northern  spring. 
Now,  in  my  heart,  there  is  hidden  a  dream  —  I  want  to 
live  in  the  wonderful  garden  I  can  see  through  the  opening 
in  the  hedge.    Won't  you  help  me?" 

The  robin  chirped  —  a  thoughtful,  wistful  little  chirp, 
his  head  on  one  side. 

"Keep  on  dreaming,"  he  said.  "It  is  the  only  way  to 
bring  your  dream  true." 

Then  away  he  flew,  singing  the  sweetest  song  he  knew. 

Over  the  common  flower,  a  minute  later,  floated  a  great 
golden  butterfly.  Then,  to  her  delight,  it  settled  lower  and 
lower,  and  poised  upon  her: 

"Oh,  lovely  thing!"  she  cried,  trembling  with  joy. 
"It  is  my  one  great  desire  to  live  in  the  garden  beyond  the 
hedge." 

Before  she  could  say  another  word,  off  the  butterfly  there 
slipped  a  fairy.  She  was  the  tiniest,  prettiest  fairy  the 
flower  had  ever  seen,  and  the  flower  had  seen  many  fairies 
in  her  day.  The  fairy  was  all  shimmery,  glunmery  gold, 
with  blue  and  red  and  green  fire  in  her  wings  when  she 
stirred  them.  Under  her  hair,  like  spim  sunbeams,  her 
face  was  like  that  of  the  very  sweetest,  gladdest  person  you 
know  —  only,  of  course,  it  was  very  tiny,  not  nearly  so 
big  as  the  face  of  a  pink  and  white  garden  daisy. 

"I  do  not  need  to  tell  her,"  thought  the  flower.  "She 
knows  already." 

For  a  wonderful  half-minute  the  fairy  sat  and  swung  in 
the  flowers'  arms.  Then  she  slipped  to  the  groimd  and 
sank  down  in  the  flower's  shadow.  She  fanned  herself 
gently  with  one  gauzy  wing,  and  soft  colors  played  back 
and  forth  on  the  grass  below  it. 

"  So  you  would  live  in  a  beautifid  garden  of  your  dreams," 
said  the  fairy.  As  the  fairy  said  these  words,  the  flower 
trembled  to  think  she  had  ever  dared  dream  anything  so 
wonderful.    But  she  nodded  her  golden  head  and  waited. 

The  fairy  laughed.  It  was  as  if  the  valley  lilies  chimed. 
Then  she  sprang  lightly  to  her  feet,  caught  a  bit  of  grass- 
blade  in  her  bits  of  fingers,  put  it  to  her  lips  and  bkw  —  it 
was  the  sweetest,  wildest  call  the  flower  had  ever  heard, 
like  the  first  adl  of  the  spring  when  it  comes  to  the  flowers 
imderground. 

Almost  before  the  call  had  died  away,  what  seemed  like 
a  golden  cloud  settled  down  slowly  toward  the  flower.  It 
lifted,  lowered,  lifted  again.  The  flower  saw  that  it  was 
a  swarm  of  yellow  butterfli^.  From  each  butterfly,  as  it 
poised  abovea  flower,  or  leaf,  or  blade  of  grass,  there  slipped 
a  fairy.    Each  was  tiny  and  golden,  with  rainbow  colors 
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"What  educational  journals  shall  I  take  next  year?" 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  which  teachers  will  soon  i 
asking  themselves  and  it  is  a  question  deserving  of  the  mj 
careful  consideration. 

The  journals  to  which  a  teacher  subscribes  constitut 
most  important  part  of  her  professional  equipment  and 
teacher,  in  justice  to  herself  and  her  work,  can  afford  to 
vide  herself  with  anything  but  the  best  and  most  helpful 
cational  journals  obtainable. 

There  are  various  educational  magazines  from  which  i 
teacher  may  select— good  magazines  all  of  them— but  soi 
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Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  is  published  monthly  during  the  school  year,  fl 
September  to  June  inclusive— ten  large,  handsome  numbers,  eacti  one  a  treasure  bo 
of  the  choicest  and  best  educational  material  obtainable. 

The  contents  are  adapted  to  the  daily  needs  of  teachers  of  the  grades  and  wt 
schools^  and  comprise  Methods,  Aids  and  Suggestions  in  every  branch  of  school  wo 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  illustrations,  which  include  full  page  drawings 
Seat  Work,  Construction  Work,  Cut  Outs  and  Language  Lessons.  There  are  many 
signs  for  Calendars,  Borders,  Blackboard  Drawings,  etc  Page  and  double  page  Poc 
Patterns  are  furnished,  also  large  pictures  for  Picture  Study  with  small  reproducti< 
for  the  pupils'  use.    Cover  designs  drawn  by  well  known  artists  and  printed  in  cok 

Each  number  contains  several  pages  of  Entertainment  Material,  consisting  of  Pla 
Exercises,  Pieces  to  Speak,  Music  and  Programs  for  Special  Days. 

The  'Teacher's  Help-One-Another  Club/'  a  department  of  clever  devices  for  i 
moting  a  teacher's  efficiency,  is  a  regular  feature  which  attracts  great  interest. 
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!Ouree,  better  suited  to  her  particular  needs  than  others.  For 
hat  reason  the  teacher  should  carefully  consider  the  merits  of 
aeh  magazine  in  relation  to  her  own  work  before  making  her 
ejection. 

If  you  are  not  abready  familiar  with  Normal  Instructor- 
primary  Plans,  we  want  to  send  you  a  free  sample  copy.  All 
hat  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  your  name  and  address  in  the 
oupon  below  and  mail  to  us.  After  you  have  received  the 
lagazine,  examine  it  carefully  and  decide  for  yourself  whether 
p  not  it  is  the  sort  of  a  journal  to  which  you  wish  to  subscribe, 
hat  is  all  we  ask. 

CTION  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Normal  Instructor  Primary-Plans  is  filled  from  cover  to  coyer  with  ideas,  plans  and 
ethodsfor  savine  time,  for  inspiring  interest,  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  les- 
ns,  for  making  better  deportment,  for  keeping  pupils  punctual,  tidy,  and  obedient 
»ding  it  is  just  like  talking  over  good  plans  with  other  teachers.  Each  plan  is  told 
clearly  that  you  will  readily  see  how  you  can  apply  it  to  your  own  problems. 

Subscription  Price  $2.00  Per  Year 

Subscriptions  will  be  accepted  to  begin  with  the  September  number  and 
payable  November  ISth  if  desired 

We  want  you  to  become  acquainted  with  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  and  to 
ow,  as  thousands  of  other  teachers  know,  its  real  value  and  helpfulness.  That  is 
ly  we  offer  to  send  you  a  free  sample  copy. 
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The  Story  Stand-Ups 


Ruth  Ash 


Mother  Goose 


Here  are  some  more  of  our  Mother  Goose  friends,  and  we 
can  have  them  either  for  toys  or  for  pictures  to  put  on  the 
wall. 

Directions  for  Making 

Use  either  colored  construction  paper  or  color  the  white 
drawing  paper  as  suggested  below.  Fold  the  paper  and  put 
the  pattern  on  with  dotted  line  on  fold. 

Little  Miss  Muffet 

Her  body  is  tan,  her  dress  gray  and  hair  yellow,  bow 
white  with  blue  decorations;    the  tuflfet  is  dark-brown. 


Cut  the  tuffet  on  straight  lines  and  fold  on  dotted  lines,  lap 
the  comers  on  the  inside  and  paste. 

To  make  Miss  Muffet,  paste  the  body  together  halfway 
down,  bend  the  laps  on  dotted  line,  lap  over  each  other  and 
paste  onto  tuffett;  put  her  bowl  between  her  two  hands  and 
put  on  dress  and  hair. 

Mary  and  Her  Lamb 

Mary  is  tan,  her  dress  blue,  hat  light  brown  with  blue 
ribbon,  book  is  red.  Paste  body  together  half  way  down, 
bend  laps  on  feet  inward  and  paste  together,  then  mount  on 
square  of  cardboard.  Cut  arm  and  sleeve  on  dotted  line^ 
slip  hand  through  sleeve  and  put  book  \mder  arm.  Put  on 
hat  and  ribbon. 
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Supplementary  Reading  and  Language  Lessons 


:v^(^c 


The  Fox  and  the  Pot 


Once  upon  a  time  a  peasant  was  going  through  the 
foresty  carrying  an  empty  pot,  when  suddenly  he  saw  a 
fox's  hole. 

"Hullo,"  he  thought,  "how  can  I  manage  to  prevent  the 
fox  running  away,  while  I  go  for  my  gun?"  So  he  took 
the  pot  and  put  it  over  the  hole;  then  the  wind  began  to 
moan  —  oo  —  oo  —  ool 

"That's  all  right,"  he  thought,  "now  he  won't  come  out; 
he'll  think  that  it's  people  here  making  a  noise."  And  he 
went  away. 

Meanwhile  the  fox  was  sitting  in  his  hole  wondering 
what  could  be  making  that  noise,  and  whether  he  should 
look  out  or  not.  ^d  he  couldn't  resist  the  temptation, 
and  looked  out  and  saw  the  clay  pot.  So  it  was  you  trying 
to  frighten  me,  was  it?"  he  said;  "well,  just  you  wait, 
I'll  give  it  you!" 

And  the  fox  stuck  his  head  into  the  pot,  because  he 
wanted  to  see  if  there  was  something  there,  and  then  he 
couldn't  pull  it  out  again. 

He  turned  his  head  this  way  and  that,  and  still  the  pot 


stuck  fast.  Then  he  said  to  the  pot,  "Please  let  me  go!" 
But  the  pot  wouldn't. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "is  that  your  game,  then  I'll  just  drown 
you." 

And  so  he  ran  to  the  lake  near  by  and  started  drowning 
the  pot.  And  the  water  came  pouring  into  the  pot  — 
bubble  — bubble  — bubble!  "That's  all  very  well,"  said 
the  fox,  "you  can  ask  my  pardon  as  much  as  you  like,  but 
it's  too  late  now."  Then  tie  pot  began  to  get  full  of  water, 
and  to  pull  the  fox  down.  "You  silly,"  he  said,  in  his 
fright,  "I  was  only  joking,  and  you  really  thought  I  meant 
it!"  And  it  was  as  mudi  as  the  fox  could  do  to  pull  his 
head  with  the  pot  on  it  out  of  the  water. 

Then  he  ran  off  again  back  to  the  forest.  And  while  he 
was  nmning,  he  couldn't  see  where  he  was  going,  and  went 
bang  against  a  tree,  and  the  pot  broke  in  pieces  and  fell  off 
his  head. 

Then  the  fox  began  to  cry,  and  said:  "What  have  I  got 
to  boil  my  porridge  in  now?" 

And  that's  all! 


Seat  Work  and  Dictation  Stories  Based  on 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales     I 


Laura  Rountree  Smith 


The  Flax 


The  Story  — Part  I 

Once  upon  a  time  the  flax  began  to  bloom. 

The  deHcate  little  blue  flowers  nodded  alike  amid  storm 
and  sunshine. 

The  flax  sang,  *'I  am  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  and  some 
day  I  will  be  made  into  linen  and  become  useful.  No  one 
has  more  than  I  have  to  make  them  happy." 

The  fern  responded  in  his  own  language,  "My  fronds 
are  knotty  and  I  know  more  of  the  world  than  you: 

"Snip,  snap,  snurre, 
Basse,  lurre, 
The  song  is  ended," 

The  flax  said,  "The  song  is  not  ended,  and  I  am  happy,  for 
to-morrow  I  shall  continue  to  grow." 


One  day  the  flax  was  pulled  up  and  laid  in  water,  then 
it  was  dried,  and  combed,  and  next  found  itself  on  a  spinning 
wheel.    The  wheel  sang  "Whirr,  whirr,  whirr." 

The  flax  was  not  quite  as  happy  as  before,  but  it  said, 
"Experience  makes  us  wise." 

On  the  loom,  by  and  by,  the  flax  was  woven  into  linen. 

It  said,  "I  have  suffered  much,  but  now  I  am  strong  and 
fine,  and  am  called  the  best  piece  of  linen  in  the  parish; 
surely  though,  the  song  is  not  ended." 

The  Unen  was  cut  into  twelve  garments  and  sewed  and 
ready  to  wear. 

The  flax  was  happy  still,  for  it  sang,  "See  how  useful  I 
have  become." 

First  Day  Take  the  story  from  dictation  or  copy  from 
the  blackboard. 

Second  Day    Learn  all  you  can  about  flax. 
Draw  a  picture  of  the  flax-flower  and  wpy. 
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There  are  about  ninety  varieties  of  flax. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  in  the  world. 

It  is  found  in  nearly  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Quantities  of  it  are  foimd  in  Europe  and  Africa. 

Cotninon  flax  is  sometimes  foimd  in  com-fidds. 

It  has  a  stem  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 

The  blue  flowers  appear  near  the  top  of  the  stem. 

Flax  is  valuable  for  its  seed  and  fiber. 

Linen  is  made  of  the  flax. 

From  die  seed  comes  linseed  oil  and  linseed  meal. 

Paper  is  made  from  fiber  flax. 

Linseed  oil  is  used  in  making  ink. 

Flax  has  been  famous  throughout  all  history. 

Third  Day  Flax  was  first  mentioned  in  the  Exodust 
and  played  a  part  in  Egyptian  history,  as  the  mummies 
were  wrapped  in  linen.  Write  a  paragraph  from  memory 
about  flax. 

Fourth  Day  Study  different  varieties  of  ferns,  make  a 
conventional  design  and  border  of  ferns.  Copy  tiie  song 
that  the  fern  sang. 

Fifth  Day  Study  the  process  of  making  flax  into  linent 
and  draw  an  old-fashioned  spinninff-wheel.  Draw  and  look 
up  a  description  of  Toadflax,  often  called  ''Butter-and- 
Eggs." 

The  Story  — Part  II 

As  time  passed,  the  linen  gannents  wore  out,  and  the 
flax  feared  that  its  end  had  come,  but  the  pieces  of  linen 
were  torn  dnd  steeped  in  water,  and  made  into  pulp,  and  to 
their  astonishment  became  at  last  beautiful  smootii  paper! 

The  flax  in  the  paper  began  to  dream  of  beautiful  stories 
and  poems  which  woidd  be  written  upon  it,  and  s\ire 
enough,  the  paper  was  used  for  printing  and  part  of  it  was 
made  into  a  book. 

This  book  thousands  of  people  enjoyed. 

The  flax  said,  "When  I  was  a  littie  blue  flower  in  the 
meadow,  I  always  believed  that  the  song  was  not  ended, 
and  for  my  faith  something  better  befell  me  each  time." 

The  written  paper  was  tied  with  other  papers  in  a  bundle 
and  it  said,  "No  doubt,  better  things  are  still  to  come." 

One  day  the  paper  was  thrown  into  a  stove  to  bum. 

It  made  such  a  pretty  fire  and  so  many  sparks  danced 
about,  that  the  children  played  a  game. 

They  called  the  sparks  the  children  coming  out  of  school, 
and  the  last  spark  woidd  be  the  schoolmaster! 

Every  once  in  a  while  they  would  think  they  saw  the 
last  spark  and  would  shout,  "There  goes  the  schoolmaster!" 

Ag^  and  again,  however,  another  spark  would  rise. 

The  flames  mounted  higher  than  the  littie  flax  flowers 
ever  dreamed  of  raising  their  heads,  and  all  the  thoughts 
on  the  paper  glowed  iSce  fire. 

The  children  cried  for  the  last  time,  "There  goes  the 
school  master." 

"Snip,  snap,  snurre, 
Basse,  lurre. 
The  song  is  ended." 

Littie  invisible  things,  like  fairies,  danced  about  singing, 
"We  will  mount  higher  and  higher,  the  song  is  never 
ended." 

First  Day  Take  from  dictation  or  copy  from  the 
blackboard. 

Second  Day  When  the  linen  wore  out,  what  became 
of  it?    Study  and  write  up  the  precess  of  making  paper. 

Third  Day  Visit  a  printer's  and  write  up  a  paragraph 
describing  the  printing  process. 


Fourth  Day  Write  the  story  of  a  book  from  the  time 
it  is  written,  the  paper  being  ready  for  the  printer,  and  take 
it  through  various  processes,  imtil  it  is  bound  and  ready  to 
read. 

Fifth  Day  What  did  the  flax  always  say?  What  be- 
came of  the  paper  at  last?  Draw  or  cut  and  paste  the 
children  about  tne  stove.    Describe  their  game. 

The  idea  that  the  "song  is  neVer  ended"  is  the  same  idea 
the  old  philosophers  had,  when  they  spoke  of  immortality 
of  the  soul. 

Third  and  Fourth  Weeks  Make  a  booklet  \o  take 
home.  Decorate  the  cover  with  the  flax  plant  Inside 
the  booklet  write  the  complete  story  and  illustrate  portions 
of  it  Imagine  into  what  newspaper  some  of  the  flax  was 
made.  Name  the  titie  of  a  book  into  which  it  was  made. 
Copy  the  fern's  song.  Copy:  If  we  are  optimistic  we  shall 
always  reach  out  toward  higher  things  and  we  shall  say^ 
"The  Song  is  never  ended."  Copy  your  notes  about 
printing. 


Procession  of  the  Flowers 

A«  !!«•  A* 
(To  soft  music) 

Sing,  sing,  robin,  sing, 

llie  air  grows  warm  and  sweet, 
The  flowers  now  are  passing  by 

With  footfalls  faint  and  fleet. 
Comes  Snowdrop  pushing  back  the  snow^ 

And  hardy  crocus  Bloom, 
Then  Daffodil  with  golden  lamp 

To  drive  away  the  gloom. 

Next,  Valley  Lilies  spring  and  swing 

And  ring  their  tender  chimes. 
And  on  the  sod,  the  Tulips  write 

Their  gold  and  scarlet  rhymes; 
Now,  Sweet  Peas  wind  along  their  way. 

And  Bachelor  Button  plodding 
Come,  hand  in  hand,  with  Marigold, 

Both  to  the  others  nodding. 

Fling,  fling,  the  Roses  fling 

Their  incense  on  the  air. 
Till  budding,  blooming,  clustering, 

There 'r  roses  everywhere! 
And  now  a  host  of  lilies  pass. 

In  spotiess  white  attire. 
The  garden  seems  just  like  a  Church 

When  comes  a  vested  choir. 

Ring,  ring,  gay  flower-bells,  ring, 

Tbe  Hollyhocks  now  tread, 
Like  stately  dames  in  ruffled  frocks 

Of  white  and  pink  and  red; 
Verbenas  open  starry  eyes 

The  sparkling  dewdrops  quaffing, 
And  sometimes,  on  the  still  hot  air, 

You  hear  a  Larkspur  laughmg. 

Wing,  wing,  robin,  wing. 

To  far-off  fragrant  lands, 
Now,  through  the  hazy  autumn  days. 

The  Asters  inarch  in  bands. 
And  so  across  the  happy  year, 

The  flowers,  row  on  row, 
Each  in  its  own  appointed  place, 

In  gay  procession  go. 
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Ideas  to  Try 


A  Phonic  Device 

Maude  Richardson 

This  device  is  suggested  by  the  game,  "Ship's  Come  In." 

The  children  at  their  desks  are  the  ships.  The  floor  space 
at^the  front  of  the  room  is  the  dock.  The  landing  may  be 
words  containing  some  family  soimd,  as,  cats,  bats,  hats, 
«tc.  When  teaching  diacritical  marks,  words  containing 
letters  with  certain  soimds  of  vowels,  as  short  e,  are  used. 

As  the  child's  name  is  called  by  the  leader,  he  says, 
^* Ship's  come  in,"  to  which  the  leader  replies,  "With  what 
is  it  laden?"  If  the  word  is  correct,  tie  child  may  stand 
atTthe  front  of  the  room. 

This  game  may  be  played  with  bean  bags,  which  adds  to 
its  popularity  with  the  children. 


A  Vacation  Job 

Lulu  Gracia  Parker 

Bright  and  early  one  June  morning,  just  after  the  close 
of  school,  I  ran  across  the  back  lot,  let  mysdf  into  the 
Brent's  back-yard^and  discovered  Miss  Alicia's  vacation  job. 

I  do  not  yet  recall  what  my  errand  was.  Miss  Alicia 
surprised  me  sol  She  teaches  the  primary  room  in  our 
grade  school,  and  not  a  fortnight  before  I  had  heard  her 
say,  with  a  weary  sigh,  that  she  would  be  glad  as  the  kiddies 
to  have  vacation. 

Yet  here  she  was,  a  table  drawn  up  before  her  on  the 
back  porch,  and  up  to  her  eyes  in  colored  paper,  catalogues, 
magazines,  scissors,  paste-pot,  and  a  lot  d  big  dog-eared 
envc^pes. 

"Alicia  BrantI"  I  exclaimed,  and  fell  onto  the  porch  swing 
beside  her.    "What  in  the  world?" 

•*You  used  to  call  it  busy  work,"  said  Miss  Brant, 
carelessly  snipping  around  a  yellow  pumpkin  out  of  a  seed 
catalogue.  "  'Hie  A-^s  will  cut  it  out  perfectly  next  Novem- 
ber," die  went  on.  "But  I  haven't  rocan  to  file  tiie  whole 
•catalogue  away.    My  cubby-comer  isn't  large  enough." 

"Wbat  is  a  cubby-comer?"  I  inquired,  with  the  rude 
•curiosity  of  an  old  friend. 

"It  is  the  most  useful  teadiing  help  I  have,"  Alicia 
•expkdned.  "  It  was  just  a  box  at  first,  with  these  envelopes 
set  up  on  edge  in  it,  so  the  labels  on.  the  envelopes  would 
show.  But  Uiere  is  always  such  a  lot  of  good  material  in 
•catalogues  and  magazines,  to  be  had  for  saving,  so  now  they 
ffll  a  comer  of  the  library  shelves." 

"But  vacation  is  —vacation,"  I  expostulated,  "and  filing 
is  far  from  recreation.  And  you  said,"  I  reminded  her, 
"that  you  needed  a  rest." 

"I  am  resting,"  protested  Alicia,  leaning  back  and  giving 
the  swing  a  little  start  with  her  toe.  "  And  I  shall  rest  some 
more  next  winter,  when  I  find  all  this  occupation  work, 
xind  morning  exercises,  and  everything  ready  to  use,  without 
worrying  about  it. 

"Here  are  two  of  the  envelopes,"  explained  Alicia,  slipping 
her  cut-out  pumpkin  into  the  one  marked  "November." 
Tlie  other  bore  die  legend,  "Morning  Exercises  Misc." 
The  first  was  full  to  overflowing  with  pictures  of  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  turkeys,  November  verse,  dialogue  and  Thanks- 
giving stories.  "Morning  exercises"  was  all  stories  and 
descriptions  of  games. 

"There  is  always  such  a  lot  of  good  material,"  said  Alida. 
^'But  it  is  useless  to  save  it  unless  you  can  find  it  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Therefore,  these  envelopes  and  the 
-cubby-comer. 

"No,  I  do  not  like  scrap-books  better.  They  are  messy 
^nd  so  soon  get  out  of  date.    With  these  loose  cuttings  I 


can  pass  them  out  to  the  children,  I  can  add  to,  and  throw 
away,  with  no  waste  of  time. 

"  It  doesn't  take  hours  of  time  to  file  the  stuff  away  in  its 
proper  envelope,  imless  I  let  the  work  pile  up,  as  I  have  for 
the  last  monti  or  two.  Usually  I  put  each  clipping  away 
as  I  find  it,  and  it  is  not  haU  so  much  work  as  it  woidd  be 
to  study  up  last-minute  programs  and  school  work  without 
a  cubby-comer  to  help." 

And  agreeing,  I  went  straight  home,  made  me  some  big 
envelopes,  9x12  mches,  out  of  heavy  manila  paper,  and 
started  a  vacation  job  of  my  own. 


The  Sunshine  Makers 

Myra  A*  Wingate 

It  was  ^  very  rainy  morning,  and  some  of  the  gloom  and 
disorder  of  the  out-of-door  world  seemed  to  have  crept  into 
the  second  grade  room.  | 

The  children  marched  in  with  more  than  the  usual  noise 
and  shufl9ing  of  feet,  and  Miss  Winthrop  recognised  the  first 
signs  of  an  impleasant  day  indoors. 

After  the  morning  prayer  and  psalm,  the  children  saog 
their  favorite  songs.  Then  while  the  room  was  quiet,  the 
teacher  asked,  "What  kind  of  day  is  this?" 

A  dozen  hands  went  up,  and  nodding  to  the  children  in 
tum,  she  leamed  that  it  was  a  "  rainy  day,"  a  "  cloudy  day," 
a  "windy  day,"  a  "dark  day,"  and  a  "wet  day." 

She  asked,  "Why  do  we  need  ramy  days?"  Again  tiny 
hands  were  raised  and  the  teacher  was  told  that  "rain 
makes  things  grow,"  "washes  the  trees  and  flowers,"  "fills 
the  brooks  and  rivers,"  and  "gives  us  water  to  dnnk." 

"Now,  listen,"  said  Miss  Wnthrop.  "We  must  have 
ramy  days,  because  we  need  them.  We  all  like  simny  days 
best,  but  when  it  is  dark  and  gloomy  out-of-doors,  we  must 
make  sunshine  in  the  schoolroom.  Can  you  think  how  to 
make  sunshine  in  the  house  wh^i  it  b  stomiy  outside?** 

Up  went  hand  after  hand.  "Be  good."  "Have  good 
lessons."  "Don't  whisper."  "Make  neat  papers."  "Don't 
make  a  noise  with  your  pencil."  These  and  other  eager 
suggestions  were  offered. 

Miss  Winthrop  nodded  and  smiled  to  each  child,  putting 
in  a  word  where  it  was  needed. 

Then  she  stepped  to  the  board  and  wrote  the  words, 
"Sunshine  Makers"  at  the  top  of  a  dean  spaced 

"To-night,  when  school  closes,"  said  she,  "I  shall  write 
in  this  space  the  names  of  aU  the  Sunshine  Makers  in  the 
second  grade  room.  It  will  be  great  fun  to  make  the  sun 
shine  on  a  rainy  day.    Let's  try  it." 

The  fifty  little  faces  were  beaming  with  pleasure.  How 
hard  they  did  try  to  make  sundiine  that  dayl  The  work 
had  never  gone  forward  more  smoothly.  Just  before  the 
close  of  the  aftemoon  session.  Miss  Winthrop  took  a  piece 
of  bright  yellow  chalk,  just  the  color  of  simshine,  and, 
stepping  up  to  the  board,  quickly  wrote  the  names  of  all  the 
"Sunshine  Makers." 

Each  child  fairly  held  his  breath  with  suspense,  until  his 
name  appeared.  Just  two  names  had  to  be  left  out, 
Teddy  and  Francis  had  laughed  and  played  in  working 
time.  Their  little  faces  looked  very  sober;  but  all  the 
others  were  happy  and  smiling  as  they  marched  out 

The  next  day  was  a  pleasant  one,  so  Miss  Winthrc^  did 
not  mention  the  "Sunshine  Makers,"  thinking  to  save  that 
game  for  rainy  days;  but  just  before  dosing  time,  a  little 
hand  was  raised,  and  a  wistful  voice  said,  "Aren't  you  going 
to  write  the  Simshine  Makers'  names  to-night.  Miss 
Winthrop?" 

Seeing  the  eager  faces,  the  teacher  quickly  assented,  and 
the  Ust  appeared  for  the  second  tune, -►After   that,  the 
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writing  of  the  list  of  names  became  a  regular  feature  of  the 
closing  exercises.  Miss  Winthrop  wrote  only  the  Christian 
names  of  the  pupils,  so  that  it  really  took  very  little  time. 
The  "Sunshine  Makers"  was  the  most  successful  device 
of  the  term  in  the  second  grade  room. 


i>oanL  The  other  at  the  extreme  right  Each  fills  in  the 
answers  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  one  passing  over  the 
boimdary  first  wins  the  game. 

This  game  can  be  us^  for  addition,  subtraction  and 
division. 


Educational  Games 

A.  M.  Birlly 

If  you  want  to  impress  the  difficult  combinations  in 
-addition^  subtraction  and  division  upon  the  minds  of  your 
pupils,  try  to  do  so  thrdugh  playing  games.  You  will  be 
surprised  how  effective  and  pleasant  the  results  will  be  and, 
at  the  same  time,  you  will  eliminate  much  of  the  old  tune 
drudgery  for  yourself  and  pupils.  The  following  games  I 
have  used  mih.  excdlent  results  in  Grade  B.  &  one  can 
see,  most  of  them  can  be  readily  adapted  to  any  of  the  four 
combinations,  and  they  also  furnish  a  limitless  basis  for 
any  amount  of  other  games. 


Circle  Game 

Draw  three  circles  within  each  other.  If  you  are  develop- 
ing dr  reviewing  the  table  6,  put  that  niunber  in  the  smallest 
circle.  Put  the  numbers  from  1  to  12  in  the  second  drde. 
Put  the  product  of  six  times  each  number  from  1  to  12 
in  the  outer  or  largest  drde.  ' 

The  game  requires  three  pupils,  one  for  leader  and  two 
contestants.  The  remaining  pupOs  act  as  umpires.  The 
leader  points  to  a  niunber  in  the  middle  drde.  The  con- 
testants see  who  can  point  to  the  number  in  the  outer  circle 
that  represents  the  product  of  the  6  times  the  niunber 
pointed  to.  For  instance,  if  the  leader  points  to  8,  the 
contestants  see  who  can  be  the  first  to  point  to  48. 

A  score  keeper  may  be  appointed;  6  may  be  the  score, 
or  if  the  pupils  are  very  quick  in  pointing,  a  larger  number 
may  be  used. 

Thinking  Gamei 

All  pupils  taking  part 

L^tder  says,  "I  am  thinking  of  two  numbers  that  make 
18."  Whoever  has  a  combination  calls,  "Is  it  9+9?" 
If  this  is  not  the  one  the  leader  is  thinking  of,  she  calls 
upon  another  pupil,  and  so  on,  until  some  one  guesses  what 
it  is.  This  is  a  good  game  to  review  the  combinations  of 
any  niunber.  For  instance,  we  may  have  the  numbers 
9+9,  17+1,  6+12,  10+8,  etc.,  all  given  before  a  pupU 
guesses  that  it  is  11+7  the  leader  is  thinking  of. 

Boundary  Game 

4«?*      /a»f*    Vrf*    <-7^lf '^#    rv^.    /TM^    /Mf^ 

Two  contestants.    One  begins  at  the  extreme  left  of  the 


How  We  Reached  Our  French 
Orphan 

Nancy  Balch 

This  year  we  had  to  think  up  a  new  way  to  earn  the 
money  for  our  little  French  orphan,  and  this  is  how  we 
did  it 

There  are  two  principles  involved  in  raising  money  among 
any  group  of  people,  and  the  first  is  an  incentive.  It  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  think  of  anything  which  could  give 
greater  incentive  than  the  thought  of  a  little  child  alone 
in  this  big  world,  deprived  of  one  of  life's  most  precious 
gifts,  a  mother's  love,  and  with  no  father  to  earn  food  and 
shelter  for  it  The  second  is  competition,  and  this  was 
^plied  by  the  members  of  the  school,  who  were  divided 
into  divisions,  which  were  known  by  letters.  When  there 
is  anything  to  be  accomplished  by  the  several  diviaioos 
there  is  always  a  wholesome  amoimt  of  anxious  rivalry 
among  the  different  groups. 

One  of  our  pupils  drew  a  large  map  of  the  United  States 
on  the  blackboanl,  showing  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  opposite, 
and  about  five  feet  from  it,  another  of  France,  showing  her 
coast  along  the  Atlantic  Between  the  two  was  drawn  a 
line  ruled  and  measured  off  into  spaces  counting  by  5's. 
The  points  between  degrees  of  5  were  indicated  by  short 
light  lines  and  the  units  of  5  by  longer  dark  lines,  much  after 
the  manner  in  which  inches  and  fractions  of  inches  are 
indicated  on  a  ruler  or  yard-stick,  and  every  line  represented 
a  dollar. 

Then  we  consitructed,  out  of  manila  tag,  a  ulhouette  of  a 
ship,  with  a  white  hull,  very  black  smoke  stacks  and 
mteresting  port  holes.  By  suspending  the  shm  from  a 
string  which  was  run  abng  the  top  of  the  blackl)oard,  we 
could  slide  it  along  on  the  line  of  the  scale  just  as  fast  as 
the  pennies,  nickles  and  dimes  amounted  to  a  dollar.  A 
Ust  of  each  division  with  letter  was  made  at  the  side  of  the 
United  States  map  and  its  separate  contributions  listed; 
but  the  total  of  all  the  divisions  each  day  was  indicated  on 
the  scale  by  the  progress  of  the  ship. 

In  this  way  it  took  us  only  a  few  weeks  to  land  in  France 
with  the  money  which  our  good  ship  had  earned  for  our 
little  French  orphan. 


Teaching  the  Tables 

Marjorie  Turner 

There  is  really  no  reason  why  the  tables  should  be  taught 
in  rotation.  Ilave  you  ever  tried  teaching  the  5's  in  midti- 
plication  first? 

Most  children  when  they  enter  school  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  6's,  acquired  by  coimting  to  100  by  6's  in  playing 
hide-and-seek.  Make  use  of  this  knowledge.  The  first 
step,  counting  by  5*s,  is  thus  easily  mastered. 

When  all  are  proficient  in  counting,  have  them  arrange 
shoe-pegs  in  twelve  groups  of  five  pegs  each.  Ask  the 
children  to  select  two  groups,  then  have  them  tell  the 
number  of  p^  they  have.  If  they  are  asked  to  place  aside 
a  greater  number  of  groups,  as  four,  be  sure  they  count  by 
5's  thus:  5, 10, 15, 20.  Don't  permit  the  pegs  to  be  counted 
singly  in  this  case.  Be  sure  that  all  can  tell  the  number 
of  p^s  to  be  foimd  in^anylniunber  of  groups  before  pro- 
(C<miinued  on  page  896)     f^  ^^-^^]r> 
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Prindpal,  Kosdusko  School,  Winona,  Minn,.  Public  Schools 

MORE  and  more  is  music  coming   to   have   an 
important  place  in  the  education  of  the  people. 
Many  so-called  unmusical  people  —  those  who 
neither  sin^  nor  play  —  have  a  keen  appreciation 
of  music  and  enjov  it  to  the  full. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  inculcate  and  develop  the 
musical  appreciation  of  our  pupils. 

Music  IS  as  surely  a  means  of  expressing  thought  as  is 
reading  or  any  other  subject  taught  in  our  schools^  and 
deserves  just  as  much  thought  in  its  preparation.  Too 
often  is  music  considered  for  recreation  only  and  is  tucked 
in  anywhere  without  any  thought  of  its  value. 

A  person's  capacity  for  the  enjovment  of  music  is  in- 
creased when  the  meanings  of  the  sdections  played  or  sung 
are  imderstood. 

Music  may  express  the  moods  of  naturCi  th6  distinctive 
qualities  of  a  nation,  historical  tendencies^  or  the  character- 
istics of  the  composer. 

But  training  in  appreciation  of  the  varied  phases  of  this 
subject  is  needed,  and  it  is  to  the  school  we  must  look  for 
this  training. 

The  first  step  is  thoughtful  listening  to  each  selection, 
whether  rote  song  or  victrola  record,  whOe  the  attention  is 
directed  to  certain  diaracteristics  of  that  selection  — 
characteristics  which  make  that  composition  a  distinctive 
kind  of  music 

In  presenting  a  song,  teach  it  first  for  the  pleasure  it  gives, 
but  in  so  doing  be  careful  that  the  song  is  taught  correctly. 
Know  it  yourself  before  attempting  to  teach  it.  A  song 
well  and  correctly  taught  is  a  joy  forever,  but  one  in- 
correctly taught  is  always  an  "earsore,"  for  seldom  can 
mistakes  be  rectified. 

After  the  song  is  learned,  then  direct  attention  to  the 
character  of  die  song.  Is  it  a  march  song?  A  dancing 
song?  A  lullaby?  A  hymn?  How  do  you  know?  What 
tells  you?  How  does  it  make  you  feel?  How  should  it  be 
sung?    Did  we  sing  it  that  way? 

Let  the  children,  especially  those  of  the  lower  grades, 
have  freedom  of  movement  during  the  mudc  lesson.  Bsr 
this  I  mean  if  the  children  wish  to  wave  their  hands  with 
the  music  let  thesn.  They  are  feeling  the  rhythm  of  the 
selection  and  should  be  encouraged.  Now  this  freedom 
of  movement  does  not  mean  noise  and  disorder.  Far  from 
it  The  song  may  be  sung  as  softly  as  you  please,  while 
the  children  wave  their  hands  or  imitate  the  blowing  of  a 
horn,  tbe  beatmg  of  a  drum,  playing  the  violin,  or  clapping 
the  hands  in  pantomime.  The  children  enjoy  this  and  the 
teacher  will  dso  when  she  realizes  the  value. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  such  training  the  children  (even  the 
youngest)  will  be  able  to  discriminate  between  different 
types  of  songs.  When  they  are  able  to  do  this,  you  may 
assure  yourself  that  they  have  used  their  powers  of  con- 
centration to  good  advantage. 

But  the  time  for  the  teaching  of  the  keys,  signatures, 
staff,  etc,  comes  at  last  and  many  teachers  make  drudgery 
of  this. 

However,  even  this  may  be  made  attractive  and  arouse 
considerable  enthusiasm  among  your  pupils  if  some  thought 
and  preparation  is  given  on  your  part. 

The  devices  which  I  am  about  to  describe  are  some  which 
have  been  tried  out  in  ray  school  with  wonderfid  residts. 
Materials  needed  for  makmg  these  device3  are  oak  tag  or 
chart  paper;  black  paper  or  black  paint  or  ink  may  be 
used  for  the  notes. 

Seven  sets  of  cards  ar^  made  as  follows: 

Set  I  consists  of  ten  cards  9x12  inches,  each  containing 
the  staff,  G  or  treble  clef  and  a  different  key  signature, 


f.e.,  one  has  one  flat,  another  two  sharps,  etc.,  imtil  you 
have  the  signature  of  the  ten  keys  most  commonly  used. 

Set  2  consists  of  ten  cards  4x9  inches,  each  labeled  near 
the  top  with  a  key  name,  f.e.,  C,  D,  D^,  E,  E^,  F,  G,  A, 

Set  3  consists  of  ten  cards  6x9  inches,  with  staff  as  in 
Set  1,  but  no  def  or  signatures.  Each  card  contains  one 
note  (quarter  note  preferred,  but  not  necessary)  placed  upon 
different  lines  and  spaces  to  denote  the  position  of  "do"  in 
the  diff^ent  keys. 

Set  4  shows  note  values  and  consists  of  sixty-three  cards 
4x9  inches,  each  containing  staff  and  one  note  as  follows: 
one  card  with  one  whole  note,  two  cards  with  half  notes, 
four  with  quarter  notes,  eight  with  eighth  notes,  sixteen 
with  sixteenth  notes  and  thirty-two  with  thirty-second 
notes. 

Set  6  consists  of  twelve  cards  4x9  inches  each  with  staff, 
G  clef,  and  showing  time  signatures  only,  i.e.: 


6 
8 


3 

8 


5 

8 


8 
16  etc 


Set  6  consists  of  four  cards  4x9  inches  each  showing  staff, 
G  def,  and  a  rest,  one  a  whole  rest,  one  a  half  rest,  one  a 
quarter  and  one  an  eighth  rest 

Set  7  consists  of  twenty  cards  4x9  inches,  each  showing 
some  marking  or  symbol  commonly  found  in  music  as 
follows:  /Ts  (a  hold);  p  (soft);  mp  (moderatdy  soft); 
pp  (very  soft),  f  ^oud),  mf  (moderatdy  loud),  ff  (very  loud), 
^cres.  (increasing  m  loudness,  Dcke  (softly,  sweetly)  Adagio 
^(slowly),  Andante  (slow  but  graceful).  Moderate  (mod- 
erate). Allegro  (merry  and  fast),  rit.  (gradudly  slower), 
accel.  (increasmg  the  pace),  |  (bar),  P  (double  bar),  Soito 
voce  (subdued  in  tone)  MoUo  moderate  (very  moderate). 

There  are  countless  methods  of  using  these  sets  of  cards. 

Sets  4,  5,  6  and  7  are  used  as  flash  cards,  different  pupils 
being  called  upon  to  name  the  cards  as  they  are  flashed 
before  him. 

Set  4  may  also  he  used  to  show  measures  of  music  having 
equal  values.  For  example,  mark  off  a  number  of  spaces 
on  the  blackooard  to  represent  measures.  The  teacher 
places  one  card  at  the  beginning  of  each  measure,  each 
card  showing  a  different  kind  of  note. 

Place  one  of  the  time  signature  cards  (for  example,  ^) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  measures.  A^  one  pupfl 
to  complete  the  first  measure,  another  the  second,  etc. 
Probably  the  first  attempt  wUl  result  as  follows:  first 
measure,  one  whole  note,  second,  two  half  notes,  third  four 
quarter  notes,  fourth,  eight  dghth  notes,  fifth,  sixteen 
sixteenth  notes,  etc 

In  a  very  short  time,  however,  pupils  will  vie  with  each 
other  in  having  a  variety  of  notes  in  each  measure.  For 
example,  one  measure  might  contain  two  quarter  notes 
and  four  dghth  notes,  another  measure  two  dghth  notes, 
one  quarter  note  and  one  half  note,  etc 

Later  let  pupils  arrange  the  entire  measure  to  correspond 
with  a  given  time  card. 

Sets  1, 2  and  3  are  used  as  a  game  for  teaching  key  signa* 
tures,  key  names  and  position  of  ''do"  in  the  dmerent  keys. 

A  rack  upon  which  these  cards  may  be  di^layed  is  verv 
convenient,  but  the  blackboard  ledge  may  be  used  with 
equally  good  residts. 

Place  die  key  signature  cards  in  the  rack  or  ledge  and  ask 
some  pupil  to  match  them  with  their  key  names.  For 
example,  a  card  bearing  the  name  E^^  is  placed  beside  the 
card  bearing  three  flats,  etc. 

(Continued  on  page  58S)      ^-^  ^ 
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ERThA  Gentle  Iady 
*^iiN5ow  Game 


Taken  by  permission  from  "Singing  Games  for  Children,"  by 
leaner  Faijeon,  copyrighted  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  New  York. 

THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  GAME 
The  Gentle  Bestha  The  Children 

{At  the  core  of  the  Universe^  in  the  green  twUigU  of  unborn 
iMngs,  sUs  the  Gentle  Bertha  spinning  at  the  Wheel  of  Life. 
Her  shoes  are  shaped  like  the  feet  of  a  swan,  and  her  garment 
is  green.  On  either  side  of  the  Wheel  stands  a  great  golden 
iowly  the  left-hand  one  empty,  the  right-hand  full  of  gifts. 
Around  her  lies  a  circle  of  little  recumbent  figures,  each  half- 
hidden  under  a  silver  vetl. 

As  she  spins,  first  one  and  then  another  casts  its  fUm^  and 
raises  wondering  eyes  to  the  Wheel  and  the  Spinner.) 

The  Children  {sing) 
Bertha  gentle  lady,  O  my  busy  Mother, 
What  are  you  spinning  there? 

Bertha  {sings) 

Wings,  children,  wings! 
Some  are  for  one  thhig,  some  are  for  another, 
For  morning,  for  twilight,  for  all  sorts  of  things. 

The  Children  {sing) 

Give  ns  the  wings  of  Morning,  busy  Spinning-Motherl 

And  well  fly  as  Day  flies  tfirough  the  golden  sky, 
All  up  one  side  and  all  down  the  other 

I  will  fly,  you  will  fly,  all  of  us  will  fly! 

Bertha  {sings) 
Here  are  the  wings  of  Morning,  yoimg  wings,  strong  wings, 

Up  the  sky  and  down  the  sky,  children,  fly  away! 
And  when  your  wings  are  spent  and  done,  come  again, 
my  Uttle  one. 
Where  I  tiun  my  Spinning-Wheel  for  ever  and  a  day. 

{During  the  Children's  verse  they  troop  eagerly  to  Bertha* s 

knees f  and  drop  their  veils  in  her  lap,  attd  wMle  she  is  singing 

.they  run  around  her,  and  she  touches  each  one  between  the 

shoulder-blades  and  gives  it  a  pair  of  little  gold  symbols  out 

of  the  right-hand  Bowl. 

The  Children  new  dance  as  radiantly  as  light,  clashing  their 
,  cymbals,  until  the  sound  of  spinning  steals  once^more  upon 


their  ears.  One  by  one  they  cluster  again  about  the  Whed, 
and  as  they  pass  they  drop  their  cymbals  into  the  empty  Bowl 
on  the  left  hand. 

The  Children  {sing) 
Bertha  gentle  lady,  O  my  busy  Mother, 
What  are  you  spuming  there? 

Bertha  {sings) 

Wings,  children,  wings! 
Some  are  for  one  thing,  some  are  for  another. 
For  leaves  and  for  blossoms  and  for  all  sorts  of  things. 

The  Children  {sing) 
O  give  us  the  Spring's  wings,  busy  Spinning-Mother, 

And  we'll  fly  as  Spring  flies,  laughter  in  his  eye, 
A  leaf  flung  on  this  side,  a  flower  flung  on  t'other, 

I  will  fly,  you  will  fly,  all  of  us  will  fly! 

Bertha  {sings) 
Here  are  Spring's  wings,  green  wings,  keen  wings. 

Up  the  earth  and  down  the  earth,  children,  fly  away. 
And  when  your  wings  are  spent  and  done,  come  again, 
my  uttle  one, 
Where  I  turn  my  Spinning-Wheel  for  ever  and  a  day. 

{As  before,  the  Children  run  in  a  ring  round  the  Gentle  Bertha, 
who,  with  a  touch,  bestows  on  them  the  wings  of  Spring,  and 
gives  each  a  handful  of  leaves  and  flower-petals  out  of  a  golden 
net  which  she  lifts  from  the  right-hand  Bowl. 

The  Children  dance  with  the  joy  of  early  Spring,  pelting 
each  other  with  leaves  and  blossoms. 

But  presently  the  humming  of  the  Wheel  suggests  something 
neu),  and,  sweeping  up  their  litter  of  flowers  and  casting  it  into 
the  left-hand  Bowl,  they  come  running  again  to  the  Gentle 
Bertha.) 

The  Children  {Hng) 
Bertha  gentle  lady,  O  my  busy  Mother, 
What  are  you  spinning  there? 

Bertha  {sings) 

Wings,  children,  wings! 
Some  are  for  one  thmg,  some  are  for  another. 
For  wood-birda,  for  sea-birds,  for  all  sorts  of  things. 
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The  Children  [sing) 
O  give  us  the  Gull's  wings,  busy  Spinning-Mother, 

And  we'll  fly  as  Gulls  fly,  flashing  low  and  high, 
On  the  crest  of  one  wave,  cradled  in  another, 

I  will  fly,  you  will  fly,  all  of  us  will  flyl 

Bertha  {sings) 
Here  are  the  Gull's  wings,  white  wings,  bright  wings. 

Up  the  sea  and  down  the  sea,  children,  fly  away. 
And  when  your  wings  are  spent  and  done,  come  again, 
my  Uttle  one. 
Where  I  turn  my  Spinning-Wheel  for  ever  and  a  day. 

{This  Hme^  as  the  Children  troop  about  her  to  get  their  wings, 
she  gives  them  out  of  the  right-hand  Bowl  a  great  web  of  sea- 
blue  gauze  with  which  they  cover  the  ground.  A  kneeling 
Child  at  each  corner  keeps  a  gentle  motion  rippling  at  the 
edges  of  the  web,  while  the  other  Children  glide  in  the  center 
like  gulls  above  a  wave.) 

But  in  a  little  while  the  Wheel  calls  them  again.  Gathering 
up  the  web  in  their  arms  they  toss  it  away  into  the  Irf^hand 
Bowl,  and  flock  once  more  (Aout  the  GenUe  Bertha.) 

The  Children  {sing) 
Bertha  gentle  lady,  0  my  busy  Mother, 
What  are  you  spinning  there? 

Bertha  {sings) 

Wings,  children,  wings! 
S6me  are  for  one  thing,  some  are  for  another. 
The  North  Wind,  the  South  Wind,  and  all  sorts  of 
things. 

The  Children  {sing) 
O  give  us  the  Wind's  wings,  busy  Spinning-Mother, 

And  we'll  fly  as  Wind  flies,  swifter  than  a  sigh, 
Blowing  hot  o'  one  side,  blowing  cold  o'  t'other, 

I  will  fly,  you  will  fly,  all  of  us  will  flyl 

Bertha  {sings) 
Here  are  the  Wind's  wings,  pale  wings,  frail  wings. 
Up  the  air  and  down  the  air,  children,  fly  away. 
And  when  your  wings  are  spent  and  done,  come  again, 
my  Uttle  one, 
Where  I  turn  my  Spinning-Wheel  for  ever  and  a  day. 

{Once  again  the  Gentle  Bertha  dips  into  the  right-hand  Bowl, 
and  brings  forth  a  long  thin  scarf  like  a  gray  mist,  which  she 
gives  out,  length  by  length,  in  to  the  hands  of  the  Children  as 
they  run  past  for  her  touch  on  their  shoulders. 

This  time  they  dance  in  a  swift  whirling  Une,  bound  together 
by  the  whirling  scarf.    When  at  last  the  sound  of  the  Wheel 


ends  their  Wind-dance,  they  drop  the  scarf  into  the  kft-hanf 
Bowl  and  came  again  to  the  Gentle  Bertha  with  eager  hands}} 

The  Children  {sing) 
Bertha  gentle  lady,  O  my  busy  Mother, 
What  are  you  spinning  Uiere? 

Bertha  {sings) 

Wings,  children,  wings! 
Some  are  for  one  thing,  some  are  for  another. 
For  dreams  and  for  visions  and  for  all  sorts  of  things- 

The  Children  {sing 
O  give  us  our  Dream-wings,  busy  Spinning-Mother, 

And  we'll  fly  as  Dreams  fly,  never  knowing  why, 
This  side  the  golden  Moon,  dien  on  the  other, 

I  will  fly,  you  will  fly,  all  of  us  will  fly. 

Bertha  {sings) 
Here  are  your  Dream-wings,  fair  wings,  rare  wings. 

Up  the  moon  and  down  the  moon,  children,  fly  away,. 
And  when  your  dreams  are  spent  and  done,  hush,  O  hush^ 
my  little  one. 
But  I  must  turn  my  spinning  -Wheel  for  ever  and  a  day^ 

{Now,  as  the  Gentle  Bertha  touches  its  shoulders,  she  flings 
about  the  head  of  each  Child  the  little  silver  veil  it  left  in  her 
keeping  at  the  beginning. 

The  Children  now  invert  the  now  empty  right-hand  Bawt 
upon  the  full  left-hand  one,  so  that  the  two  Bawls  become  a  big 
golden  globe!  and  about  this  orb  they  dance  their  dreams^ 
half-hidden  in  silver  film.       ' 

The  Wheel  hums  drowsily,  and  one  by  one  the  Children 
drop  softly  to  the  ground.  At  last  all  lie  as  at  the  beginning^ 
in  a  veiled  recumbent  circle,  around  the  globe;  and  the  only- 
sign  of  life  about  it  is  the  ceaseless  spinning  of  the  Gentle 
Bertha's  Wheel.         

A  Day  in  June 

Alice  E.  Allen 

What,  an  told,  does  it  take 

Just  to  make  a  day  in  Jime? 
April's  sweet  and  summer's  heat. 

All  that's  gay  in  noon, 
Autumn's  gold  and  winter's  cold. 

Winds  that  play  in  time, 
Good  and  bad  and  glad  and  sad  — 
Just  a  whole  long  year  of  weather  — 
Every  kind  —  put  together  — 
Bloom  and  blast,  make,  at  last,  ^^^  j 

Unsurpassed,  this  df^.fn  Jro^lV^OOglC 
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The  Frolic  of  the  Butterflies 


Lyle  Wilson  Holden 

(Book  f^btS  NKfTM) 


THE  following  sprightly  entertainment  will  introduce 
a  pleasing  variety  in  any  out-door  festival,  or  it 
may  be  used  as  an  independent  number  during  a 
performance  upon  a  regiilation  stage.    It  is  adapted 
to  any  even  number  of  little  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  eight 
to  ten. . 

The  costimiesprobably  will  be  most  effective  if  made  of 
crepe  paper.  The  skirts  are  constructed  quite  full  and 
oxne  to  just  above  the  knees.  A  bright  orange  is  a  very 
good  color  to  use.  Around  the  bottom  make  a  border  of 
black  paper  three  or  four  inches  wide  with  the  upper  edge 
uneven  and  jagged.  Upon  the  orange,  between  this  and 
the  waist,  sprinkle  dots  of  black  paper  about  two  inches  in 
diameter.  Upon  the  black  paper  paint  borders  and  dots 
with  gilt  paint.  The  waist  is  solid  black,  low  necked,  and 
absolutely  without  sleeves.  On  the  head  a  small  black 
cap  is  worn,  and  black  stockings  and  slippers  complete  the 
costume. 

The  music  shoidd  be  in  ^  or  f  time.  It  shoidd  be  of  the 
rippline,  tinkling  variety,  although  the  time  shoidd  be  well 
marked.  Two  circles,  one  within  the  other,  may  be  drawn 
upon  the  floor  or  groimd  for  practice,  but  they  had  better 
be  dispcaised  with  during  the  actual  performance  unless 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  enough  rehearsals  to 
do  tlie  dance  perfectly  without  them. 

I  The  dancers  come  in  from  one  side  in  two  long  lines 
with  arms  outstretched  and  hands  moving  up  and  down  in 
imitation  of  the  movement  of  a  butterfly's  wings.  The 
girls  take  quick,  short  steps  upon  their  tip-toes  so  as  to 
convey  the  impression  of  lightness.  When  near  the  center 
the  two  lines  separate,  and  running  in  opposite  directions, 
form  two  large  rings,  one  inside  the  other.  The  dancers 
in  these  two  rings  continue  to  circle  lightly  around,  one 
clodLwise  and  the  other  coimter  clockwise  until  a  signal  is 
given. 

n  Each  dancer  takes  a  hand  of  the  girl  opposite  her 
and  swings  her  around  in  a  whirl  to  the  right  for  nine  counts 
of  the  music  In  three  coimts  she  passes  on  to  the  next 
girl  in  the  circle;  this  time  they  turn  to  the  left  for  nine 
coimts,  passing  to  the  next  girl  in  three  counts  more. 
Proceed  m  this  way,  turning  dSferent  girls  for  each  twelve 
counts  of  the  music,  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left, 
until  each  girl  is  opposite  her  original  partner. 

rn    The  girl  in  the  outside  circle  extends  left  hand  and 


grasps  right  hand  of  her  partner  in  the  inside  circle.  The 
partners  go  together  aroimd  the  circle  to  the  right,  using 
the  following  step:  Both  step  forward  with  Irft  foot  on 
first  count,  touch  right  foot  in  front  of  and  to  the  right  of 
the  left  foot  on  second  count,  to  left  of  and  in  front  of  left 
foot  on  third  count,  on  fouttli  count  step  forward  with 
right  foot,  touch  left  toe  to  left  of  and  m  front  of  right  foot 
on  fifth  count,  to  right  of  and  In  front  of  right  foot  on  sixth 
count.  Proc^  m  this  way  until  all  have  gone  around  the 
circle  three  or  four  times. 

IV  The  leaders  now  emerge  from  the  double  circle, 
followed  by  the  others.  They  trip  around  the  stage  back 
to  the  center,  separate,  and,  foUowed  by  the  girls  behind, 
form  two  circles,  one  on  eadi  side  of  the  stage. 

V  Trip  rapidly  around  these  circles  with  hands  moving 
upand  down  as  at  first,  for  six  counts;  then  drop  downward, 
sitting  on  feet  for  six  counts,  but  still  keep  arms  moving. 
Proceed  until  each  circle  has  gone  around  four  or  five  times. 

VI  The  leaders  emerge  from  the  circles  and  lead  the 
girls  down  to  the  front,  £en  to  the  sides,  up  the  sides  and 
across  the  rear  imtil  they  meet.  The  long  line  advances, 
the  dancers  side  by  side,  in  this  manner:  step  left,  right, 
left,  for  three  counts;  coiu-tesy  for  three  counts;  then 
right,  left,  right,  for  Uiree  counts,  and  courtesy  again  for 
three  counts.    Proceed  in  this  way  until  the  front  is  reached. 

Vn  Half  of  the  girls  face  to  the  right  and  half  to  the 
left.  The  girls  on  the  ends  advance  in  a  half  circle  until 
they  meet  in  the  rear.  The  others  follow,  except  the  first 
two  directly  in  front;  thus  forming  another  large  drde. 
All  face  center  and  join  hands. 

Vm  All  circle  aroimd  once  in  the  large  circle.  When 
the  first  two  girls  are  at  the  right  of  the  stage  they  loose 
hands,  and  the  one  leads  the  long  line  underneath  the  up- 
lifted arms  of  the  last  two  girls,  drawing  the  chain  after  her. 
This  turns  the  last  girl  facing  out  toward  the  audience. 
Continue  in  this  way  until  all  face  out  to  the  front 

DC  All  sing  the  following  verses  to  the  tune  of  "Lightly 
Row." 


Golden  light,  sparkliDg  lisht, 
Glimmen  o'er  our  colors  bright; 
Come  we  say,  let's  be  gay 
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As  we  dance  and  play. 
Let  the  breese  softly  blow, 
As  we  spcMt  and  caper  so, 
In  the  sun,  in  the  sun, 
Till  the  day  is  done. 

Butterflies,  butterflies. 
Dancing  under  summer  skies; 
Merry  sprites,  merry  sprites. 
Full  of  gay  delights. 
Tripping  ughtly  'mong  the  flowers. 
Through  the  quickly  speeding  hours. 
On  we  stray,  far  away, 
Happy  all  the  day. 

X  When  the  song  is  finished  all  face  right,  and  tripping 
slightly  and  waving  hands  as  at  first,  they  all  follow  the 
end  girl  who  leads  them  snake  fashion  back  and  forth  across 
the  stage  until  the  rear  is  reached.  Then  they  aU  trip 
from  the  scene. 


June  Games 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Th«»,  if  ever,  come  perfect  dajrs; 
Then  Iieaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  la3rs; 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen. 

We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten, 
Every  dod  feels  a  stir  of  might. 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers. 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  Iflce  a  blossom  among  the  leaves. 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

WilJi  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives.  —  Lowdl 

On  some  of  these  rare  June  days  take  the  children  to 
visit  some  farm,  if  it  is  at  all  possible.  Arrange  beforehand 
with  some  nearby  friendly  farmer  and  he  will  be  glad  to 
show  the  children  about  his  farm,  or  allow  you  to  do  so. 
Take  limches  and  make  it  a  picniic  day  that  wiU  always  be 
jo)^ully  remembered  by  your  little  flock. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this,  or  even  in  addition  to  this, 
encourage  and  help  the  children  to  have  home  gardens, 
even  if  it  is  not  feasible  to  have  school  or  community 
gardens. 

At  least  allow  each  child  to  plant  some  seed  and  watch 
the  growth  of  at  least  one  plant.  Window  boxes,  flower 
pots,  or  even  egg  shells  make  little  farms  where  each  child 
may  have  one  plant.    To  make  an  eggshell  garden,  break 


away  about  one  fourth  of  the  pointed  end  of  the  ahdl  of 
an  egg  that  has  been  blown.  Each  child  can  bring  one. 
Write  his  name  with  ink  on  the  outside  of  the  shelL  There 
will  already  be  a  little  hole  in  the  other  end  for  drainage. 
Place  the  eggshells  upright  in  a  shallow  box  of  sawdust. 

Fill  with  soU  and  then  each  child  may  plant  one  or  more 
seeds,  according  to  the  kind.  Use  com,  beans,  peas,  or 
morning  glories,  nasturtiums,  or  any  flower  seeds.  Each 
child  may  have  two  eggshell  gardens  —  one  vegetable  and 
one  flower  —  if  the  class  is  not  too  large. 

Study  with  them  seed  germination  and  watch  the  growth 
of  the  plants.    Teach: 

In  the  heart  of  a  seed,  buried  deep,  so  deep, 

A  dear  little  plant  lay  fast  asleep. 
"Wake,"  said  the  sunshine,  "and  creep  to  the  light.'' 
"Wake,"  said  the  voice  of  the  raindrops  bright. 

The  little  plant  heard  and  rose  to  see 

What  the  wonderful  outside  world  might  be. 

Each  child  shoidd  water  and  care  for  his  own  little 
garden.  Or  the  children  may  take  turns  sprinkling  and 
placing  in  the  sim  or  shade  as  desired.  Arrange  a  schedule 
and  see  that  each  takes  his  turn  in  correct  order.  It  is 
preferable  for  each  to  attend  to  his  own  plant. 

Teach  the  Little  Gardener  song  as  an  aid  to  this: 

"Come,  little  children,  with  me  to  the  garden  awayl 
The  plants  are  all  waiting  our  coming  to-day. 
In  heat  and  in  sunshine  is  drooping  each  leaf. 
But  the  children  are  coming  to  bring  them  rdief . 
Trinkle-trinkl    Trinkle-triokl    How  the  drops  chime  and  winki 
As  the  poor  thirsty  plants  hold  their  heads  up  to  drinkl 

"All  thanks,  little  children,"  each  bud  seems  to  say  — 
"All  thanks  for  the  love  that  you  show  us  to-day. 

Now  beauty  and  perfume  shall  bless  you  each  one  — 

In  loving  return  for  the  good  you  have  done. 

Twinkle-twinkl    Twinkle-twmkl    Now  like  stars  see  us  wink! 

For  kindness  brings  kindness — so  flowers  all  think.'* 

When  school  closes  for  the  summer  vacation,  each  may 
take  his  own  little  garden  home  for  tra9splanting  into  the 
home  garden,  or  even  into  a  flower  pot.  Show  the  children 
how  to  do  the  transplanting  carefully,  that  eadi  litUe 
rootlet  may  not  be  disturbed,  that  the  plant  may  continue 
to  grow. 

At  this  time  teach  the  following  poem: 

A  little  rain  and  a  little  sun 

And  a  little  pearly  dew, 
And  a  pushing  up  and  a  reaching  out, 
Then  leaves  and  tendrils  all  about; 
Ah,  that's  the  way  the  flowers  grow, 
Don't  you  know? 

A  little  work  and  a  little  play 

And  lots  of  quiet  sleep; 
A  cheerful  heart  and  a  sunny  face, 
And  lessons  learned  and  things  in  place; 
Ah,  that's  the  way  the  children  grow, 
Don't  you  know? 

From  their  visit  to  the  farm  and  from  their  own  little 
gardens  the  children  gain  some  idea  of  the  activities  of  the 
farmer.  They  will  Uke  to  dramatize  these  during  their 
play  periods. 

The  children  stand  in  rows  and  all  sing  and  play,  or  one 
child  is  chosen  to  be  the  farmer  while  all  sing  the  following: 

Would  you  know  how  does  the  farmer, 
Would  you  know  how  does  the  farmer, 
Would  you  know  how  does  the  farmer, 
Plough  his  field  in  the  spring? 

Then  the  famer  shows  them  how  as  he  sings: 

Look,  'tis  so,  so  does  the  farmer. 

Look,  'tis  so,  so  does  the  farmer. 

Look,  'tis  so,  so  does  the  farmer. 

Plough  his  field  in  the  spring. 
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Remember  Madame  Celnarfs  Advice 
On  Your  Vacation 
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her  common-sense  of  nearly  90  years  ago  tally  with  scientific  advice  now. 
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May  your  summer  be  a  pleasant  one — and  healthful,  too. 
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Then  they  all  sing  again: 

Would  you  know  how  does  the  fanner,  etc., 
Sow  his  barley  and  his  wheat? 

The  fanner  shows  them  and  sings  his  answer  as  before. 
The'*other  stanzas  follow  in  the  same  manner. 

Would  you  know  how  does  the  farmer,  etc., 
Reap  his  barley  and  his  wheat? 

Would  you  know  how  does  the  fanner,  etc., 
Thresh  his  barley  and  his  wheat? 

Would  you  know  how  does  the  farmer,  etc.. 
Sift  his  barley  and  his  wheat? 

Would  you  know  how  does  the  farmer,  etc., 
Carry  his  bailey  and  his  wheat? 

Would  you  know  how  does  the  farmer. 
When  his  day's  work  is  done? 

The  answer  is  this: 

Look,  'tis  so,  so  rests  the  farmer,  etc 

Would  you  know  how  does  the  fanner,  etc.. 
When  he's  rested  again? 

And  the  answer  is: 

Look,  'tis  so,  so  plays  the  farmers,  etc. 

After  this  last  stanza  the  children  may  choose,  or  the 
faumer  chooses,  any  game  he  likes  to  play. 

Or  the  children  all  form  a  ring,  and  one  child  in  the 
center  simply  shows  the  proper  motions  as  all  imitate  them 
and  sing  Uie  entire  song. 

Another  farmer  game  is  played  as  follows: 
.  One  child  is  chosen  for  the  farmer.  Ik  chooses  two 
others  for  his  horses.  The  other  children  form  a  ring 
around  the  farm,  representing  a  fence  or  some  may  repre- 
sent trees.  Others  may  just  help  with  the  song  as  the 
diildren  of  the  farm. 

The  farmer  drives  his  horses  and  guides  his  imaginary 
plow  along  the  even  furrows: 

My  song  I  sing  at  early  dawning  day. 

As  forth  to  labor  in  the  field  I  take  my  way, 

I  brush  the  dew  from  many  a  sparkling  flower, 

And  breathe  the  sweet  perfume  from  every  lovely  bower. 

There  through  the  field  I  guide  my  shining  plow, 
Gee  up,  gee,  whoal    I  cheer  my  horses  now. 
For  my  heart  is  liyht,  my  arms  are  free  and  strong. 
And  10 1  ting,  and  so  I  labor  all  day  tong. 


I  sow  my  seed,  I  scatter  far  and  near, 
The  tiny  growing  plants  wiU  soon  appear. 
My  heart  b  light,  my  arms  are  free  and  strong, 
And  so  I  sing,  and  so  I  labor  all  day  long. 

I  swing  my  scythe  across  the  grassy  plain. 
With  sharp,  bright  blade,  I  mow  the  grass  again. 
My  heart  is  light,  my  arms  are  free  and  strong. 
And  so  I  sing,  and  so  I  labor  all  day  long. 

The  farmer  has  imitated  each  motion  in  the  song,  and 
now  he  rests  under  one  of  the  trees  while  the  childrra  sing: 

He  loves  his  work  with  all  its  country  joys, 

Far  better  than  the  city  strife  and  noise. 

For  his  heart  is  light,  and  his  anns  are  free  and  strong, 

And  so  he  sings  and  so  he  labors  all  day  long. 

Down  on  the  grass  beneath  the  shady  tree,"* 
The  farmer  lies  and  takes  his  rest,  so  tired  is  he. 
The  warm  fresh  air  smells  sweet  ^with  new  mown  hay. 
He  sees  his  cattle  eating  in  the  field  so  far  away. 

As  all  the  children  rest,  r^d  to  them  the  following.    The 
older  children  later  will  like  to  copy  it  and  learn  to  rq)eatf  it. 

0  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon. 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw. 
Me,  their  master,  waited  for. 

1  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees. 
Humming-birds  and  honey-bees: 
For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played; 
Plied  £he  snouted  mole  his  spade; 
For  my  taste  the  blackberry  cone 
Piupl^  over  hedge  and  stone; 
Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight 
Through  the  dav  and  through  Uie  night, 
Whispering  at  the  garden  mil. 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall; 

Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pidLeiel  pond; 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond; 
Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees. 
Apples  of  Hesperidesl 
StiU,  as  my  horizon  grew, 
Larger  grew  my  riches,  too; 
All  the  world  I  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  complex  Chinese  toy. 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy.  —  WkUHtr 

For  the  smallest  children  use  these  words  as  they  play 
the  farmer  game. 


As  wonderful  things  are  hidden  awav 
In  the  heart  of  a  little  brown  seed, 

As  ever  were  found  in  the  ftky  nutjf 
Of  which  children  sometf 
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Over  the  pretty  shininff  coat 

We  sprinkle  the  earth  so  brown, 
And  the  sunshine  warms  its  bed, 

And  the  rain  oomes  dropping  down. 

Patter,  patter,  the  soft  warm  rain 

Knocks  at  the  tiny  door, 
And  two  little  heads  come  peeping  out. 

Like  a  story  in  fairy  lore. 

All  the  children  may  stand  in  rows,  or  choose  one  child 
for  the  farmer.    He  repeats: 

I  am  a  little  farmer  boy, 

I  live  upon  the  farm, 
I  work  all  day,  and  sleep  all  night, 

And  so  keep  free  from  harm. 

Then  they  imitate,  first,  raking,  then  planting,  then  arms 
extended  overhead  with  hands  joined  to  represent  the  shin- 
ing sfun,  next  the  fingers  showing  the  pattering  raindrops, 
and  last  arms  uprais^  to  indicate  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

For  this  use  Poulsson's  "The  Little  Plant" 


In  my  little  garden  bed, 

RaJced  so  nicely  over, 
First  a  tiny  seed  I  sow. 

Then  with  soft  earth  cover. 

Shining  down,  the  great  ipund  sun 

Smiles  upon  it  often; 
Little  raindrops,  pattering  down, 

Help  the  seeds  to  soften. 

Then  the  little  plant  awakesi 
Down  the  roots  go  creeping. 

Up  it  lifts  its  little  head. 
Through  the  brown  earth  peeping. 

]^gh  and  higher  still  it  grows 
Through  the  summer  hours, 

Till  some  happy  day  the  buds 
Open  into  flowers. 


Flower  March 

All  the  children  xnake  chains  of  daisies,  or  white  clovers, 
or  any  long-stemmed  flower  that  is  available,  and  wear  them 
as  garlands  as  they  march. 

Use  any  marching  exerdse,  or  have  the  children  march 
first  around  in  a  circle.  Then  dividing,  every  odier  child 
passing  to  right  and  left,  they  meet  and  march  up  tJie 
diameter  in  twos.  Divide  again,  meet  at  other  end  of 
diameter  of  circle,  and  march  up  this  time  in  fours.  Divide 
twice  and  march  until  circle  is  again  formed. 

Raise  and  lower  flower  wreaths  in  time  with  the  music, 
first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  so  on. 

Flower  Dance 

The  children  xnay  choose  partners,  or  each  child  xnay 
dance  alone,  representing  some  flower.  Garlands  of  the 
flowers  chosen,  or  even  crepe  paper  bows  or  sashes  of  the 
color  of  the  chosen  ilower,  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
scene  and  to  the  interest  of  the  play.  But  these  are  not 
necessary,  as  the  children  themselves  are  sufficiently 
flower-like. 

Use  any  simple  waltz  music.  Some  of  the  children  xnay 
sing  as  others  dance,  and  then  the  reverse. 

Leaping  from  their  flower-beds  as  evening  shades  advanoe, 
Petal-winged,  dainty,  gay,  the  flower  faines  dance. 
Each  is  rainbow  tinted,  a  mischief-loving  sprite, 
Waking  drowsy  bumble-bees  and  lau^hmg  at  their  fright; 
Romping  with  the  fireflies,  and  splashmg  them  with  dew, 
Sometimes  putting  out  their  lamps— a  shorking  thing  to  do— - 
Riding  sleepy  butterflies,  scaring  little  chicks, 
Putting  one  another  up  to  many  funnv  tricks, 
Study  all  the  flowers  well  if  you  would  find  their  place, 
But  note  how  hard  the  pansy  tries  to  keep  a  sober  hct. 
Riiijg-around-a-Roede,  darting  her  and  theie. 
Moonlight  on  their  purple  wings,  sunlight  m  their  hair. 


Schools  Choose  the  Miessner  Because 
of  its  "Visibility"  and  "Portability" 

SuperhrU^ 

The  httle  Miessner  Piano  is  especially  adapted  to  school 
use.  School  executives  and  music  instructors  are  quick  to 
see  this.  That  is  why,  in  its  first  48  weeks  of  existence, 
the  Miessner  was  sold  to  schools  in  all  of  the  48  states  in 
the  Union.  It  is  superior  to  other  types  of  pianos  for 
school  use,  because  of  its  features  of  visibility  and  portabilit}'. 

"Visibility;^ 

By  "visibility"  is  meant  the  feature  that  permits  the  in- 
structor playmg  the  Miessner  to  look  over  the  top  of  the 
instrument  and  to  direct  and  watch  the  class.  The  Miessner 
is  only  5  feet^  7  inches  in  height. 


Tone 


THE  MIESSNER 

•Tlitt  UttU  Piano  with  th*  Bli  T«n«/ 


De^ite  the  remarkably  small  size  of  this  instrument,  it 
has  a  tone  of  great  resonance  and  volume^  like  that  of  a  small 
grand  piano.    This  tone  is  a  lasting  feature,  built  to  stay 

PoTiabilify 

The  Miessner  weighs  only  about  half  as  much  as  the  average 
upright  piano.  Two  small  boys  can  move  it  from  room  to 
room  easily.  With  a  Miessner  Piano  on  each  floor  of  the 
school,  each  dass  has  its  own  music  accompaniments. 

Cost 

For  the  price  you  would  fay  for  one  ordinary  upright  piano 
you  can  procure  two  Mtessners  for  your  school.  This  is 
because  of  our  special  offer  to  schools  of  which  we  will  tell 
you  more  if  you  will  fill  in  and  send  the  coupon  below. 

JACKSON  PIANO  COMPANY 

126  Reed  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wla. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

MI«s«i«r-Jackson  ComiMiaj 

228  Third  Str««t.  Milwauk«« ,  WU. 

Distributor  for  Michigan.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  North 
Ouolina,  South Carolina^Georgia,  Alabama. Mississippi. Florida, Mfambots, 
Iowa.  Missouri.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas.  Moo- 
tana,  Wyoming.  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Arisooa. 
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Primary  Education  for  June,  1990 


Ballad  Studies  for  Grade  IV 

Lucy  M.  Dunigan 

Robin  Hood 


I  History 

1  Society  of  England  in  the  feudal  times  of  Robin  Hood- 
a    Relations  between  master  and  servants. 

h    Why  the  thralls  could  not  leave  Aeir  masters. 
c    Punishment  for  killing  the  king's  deer. 
d    Nimiber  of  outlaws. 

2  The  Ballad. 

a    What  it  was. 

h    Its  place  in  English  literature. 
c    The  different  kmds  of  ballads. 
d    The  Ballad  of  Robin  Hood. 

(1)  Its  place  in  the  world  of  fiction. 

(2)  Why  so  popular. 

(3)  How  preserved. 

(4)  Re-arrangement  made. 

3  The  Eearly  History  of  Robin  Hood. 

a    Why  so  little  of  his  history  is  kqown. 
h    Rhead's  history  of  early  boyhood. 
c    How  Robin  became  an  outlaw. 

(1)  Made  a  leader. 

(2)  How. 

(3)  Why  was  he  such  a  good  bow-man? 

II  Rank 

1  The  rank  of  Robin  Hood  in  literature. 

2  Its  rank  as  a  hero  legend. 

3  The  best  selection  by  Howard  Pyle. 

III  Ite  Fitness 

1  Its  heroic  ideals. 

a    These  qualities  in  Robin  Hood. 

2  Objections  made  by  timid  teachers  and  parents. 

3  Good  teacher's  point  of  view  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

4  Benefits  derived  from  the  study  of  this  kind  of 
literatiu-e. 

IV  Presentation 

1  Aim  (child's,  teacher's) 

2  Preparation. 

3  Presentation. 

4  Elaboration. 

5  Comparison. 

6  "" 


The  society  of  England,  at  the  time  that  the  Robin  Hood 
story  took  root,  was  of  the  feudal  type.  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  king,  lords,  and  peasants,  or  "villeins," 
as  they  were  then  called.  The  peasants  were  imkindly 
treated  by  their  masters.  They  were  looked  upon  almost 
as  a  part  of  the  soil,  and  had  to  cultivate  it,  and  not  only 
support  themselves  but  their  masters  also.  Once  a  peasant 
or  thrall  always  one,  was  the  law.  Thralls  that  were  badly 
treated  by  their  masters  could  not  go  to  a  new  kind  one, 
but  had  to  remain  with  the  cruel  one.  They  were  made  to 
endure  all  punishments  the  master  wished  to  impose  upon 
them.  Once  in  a  while  the  mistreatment  of  the  peasants 
by  their  lords  prompted  the  former  to  escape  and  take 
rrfuge  in  the  forest. 
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History 

Silence  and  the  green  peace  of  the  forest  stood,  in  those 
days,  along  many  a  league.  Such  places  were  the  places 
of  terror,  but  sdso  the  fascination  for  the  poor  people. 
Here  in  the  quiet  glades,  the  king's  deer  skulked  in  the 
dense  forests.  A  poor  man,  yeoman,  or  peasant  found 
slaying  one  of  the  royal  beasts  of  the  forest,  was  punished 
most  severely.  To  protect  the  deer,  the  sheriff  placed 
the  king's  foresters  about  the  edges  of  the  forest,  to  watch 
the  animals.  If  a  person  was  found  shooting  the  deer 
the  foresters  immediately  punished  him  by  tearing  out  his 
eyes,  chopping  off  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  letting  him 
roam  about  the  forest  until  he  bled  to  death.  If  the  slayer 
was  not  caught,  he  ran  and  hid,  deep  into  the  forest,  and 
became  an  outlaw  or  a  "wolfs  head."  Anyone  then  might 
slay  him.    A  price  was  always  set  upon  his  head. 

Occasionally  thralls  that  were  crueUy  treated,  took  refuge 
in  the  forests  and  Uved  the  life  of  an  outlaw.  Compared 
to  his  former  life,  bound  by  set  laws,  as  it  were,  this  life 
seemed  a  life  of  freedom,  and  the  wUd  things  about  him 
gave  him  many  a  deUght  untasted  before. 

Ballad 

A  ballad  is  a  song;  very  often  ballads  were  sung  by  the 
wandering  minstrels.  The  songs  or  ballads  told  stories 
or  gave  histories  or  adventures  of  some  brave  heroes. 
They  were  given  for  the  joy  and  pleasure  to  their  listeners. 

The  old  ballads  suggest  as  distinct  a  set  of  impressions 
as  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  Spenser  or  Chaucer.  Those 
ballads  which  give  color  and  value  to  English  literature^ 
are  the  best  and  only  ones  worth  whue.  Among  these  is 
"The  Robin  Hood,"  ballad. 

Robin  Hood,  as  we  all  know,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  world 
of  fiction,  not  of  history,  although  there  most  certainly 
was  some  foimdation  for  the  stories. 

The  Robin  Hood  ballads  form  a  separate  group  of  ballads 
and  they  are  some  fifty  in  niunber.  These  fifty  indude 
much  repetition  both  of  phrase  and  incident,  but  even  so, 
they  have  lived  for  many  centuries. 

Robm  Hood  has  been  a  much  treasured  household  word 
in  England  for  five  or  six  centuries  and  our  literature  of 
to-day  has  very  frequent  alluMons  to  Jolly  Robin,  the 
gentle  outlaw,  the  honest  thief.  Hb  adventures  are  the 
subject  of  several  dramas.  "The  Sad  Shepherd,"  for  in- 
stance, is  a  tale  of  Robin  Hood.  He  has  ever  been  the 
renowned  and  favorite  hero  of  rustic  revels  and  merry  games. 

The  ballads  of  Robin  Hood  were  very  popidar,  as  it  was 
very  sweet  to  the  poor  people  of  those  olden  times  to  hear 
songs  about  the  bold  ouUaw.  These  songs  were  preserved 
from  generation  to  generation  by  being  sung  time  and  time 
again.  Many  times  they  were  flying  about  the  country 
in  the  form  of  broad  sheets,  and  little  collections  called 
garlands.  It  is  to  Ritson  that  we  owe  so  much,  because 
it  was  he  who  gathered  them  into  two  volumes  and  pub- 
lished them  in  1795.  Perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  ballads  is 
"A  Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode." 

Eadi  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  had  a  popularity  of  its 
own  time  and  circle,  but  taken  together  these  many  ballads 
have  no  vital  coherency  or  continuity.  They  simply  form 
a  chance  bundle  ticketed  Robin  Hood.  They  are  not,  as 
one  might  hope,  a  series  of  stories  with  some  poetic  movement 
and  \mity.    They  form  simply  a  rude  ballad  history. 

The  "Lytell  Geste,"  probably,  is  of  the  early  part  of  the 
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Music  in  Our  Schools 

(JCorUinued  from  page  S74) 

Ask  for  corrections,  and  when  all  are  correct  ask  another 
pupU  to  place  the  "do"  cards  in  their  proper  places. 

Ex.    The  card  having  a  note  on  the  first  line  is  to  be 

laced  beside  the  two  alx)ve  mentioned  cards. 

Insist  upon  quiet  while  this  work  is  being  done,  then  call 
[or  corrections.  Allow  no  interruptions  while  a  child  is 
arranging  the  cards. 

Ma£e  this  card  drill  work  a  part  of  every  music  lesson. 

Vary  the  order  in  which  it  is  taken  up. 

When  learning  new  songs  in  the  music  books,  apply  this 
•work  by  calling  the  pupik*  attention  to  the  key  and  time 
signatures,  their  meanings  and  position  of  "do." 

If  "do"  is  on  such  a  line  or  space,  then  upon  what  note 
does  the  song  begin? 

Count  the  "do's"  in  the  song,  the  "me*s,"  "sol's,"  etc. 

How  many  kinds  of  notes  are  in  the  song?  Name  them. 
Compare  their  values.  How  many  of  each  kind?  Number 
and  kinds  of  rests? 

Explain  measures  and  bars. 

All  this  work  calls  for  concentration  and  acciu-acy,  but 
pupik  enjoy  it,  their  attention  being  close  and  the  interest 
intense. 

Valuable  drill  work  may  also  be  done  with  large  cards 
^z24  inches  containing  staff,  key  signature  and  scale  up  and 
down,  each  card  in  a  different  key. 

Interval  cards  are  also  very  valuable. 

Make  cards  same  size  as  for  scales  mentioned  above. 
Upon  these  cards  arrange  interval  work  similar  to  the 
following:  do,  me,  sol,  rf(?;  re,  fa,  la,  A?/  do,  sol,  do;  do ,  do; 
sol,  fa,  ra,  ti,  do;  do,  ti,  do;  sol,  fa,  me,  re,  do;  re,  ti,  sol, 
etc.,  arranging  any  number  of  commonly  used  combina- 


tions. An  endless  variety  of  these  combinations  may  be 
used,  gradually,  of  course. 

These  interval  and  scale  drills  should  form  a  part  of 
every  day*s  music  lesson  and  may  be  used  with  equally  good 
results  no  matter  what  text  book  in  music  is  used. 

For  the  teaching  of  the  names  of  the  lines  and  spaces  of 
the  staff  have  three  cards  9x24  inches  with  a  staff  drawn 
upon  each. 

Upon  the  first  card  have  each  line  labeled  with  its  proper 
letter,  the  second  card  its  spaces,  and  the  third  all  the  lines 
and  spaces  properly  lettered. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  letter  names  of  the 
spaces  spell  die  word  "face"  (f-a-c-e)  and  as  a  device  for 
remembering  the  names  of  the  lines  teach  this,  "Every  good 
boy  does  finely."  Each  word  in  this  sentence  begins  with 
the  letter  name  of  each  line. 

But  in  oiu"  work  in  music,  as  in  all  other  subjects,  let  us 
remember  that  to  be  successful  we  must  know  our  subject 
thoroughly  before  attempting  to  teach  another  and  we  must 
have  enthusiasm  upon  our  part  as  well  as  upon  the  part  of 
our  pupils. 

A  Morning  Prayer 

A  Teacher 

Father  in  heaven,  hear  our  morning  prayer. 
Thou  hast  kept  us  through  the  night, 
Thou  didst  wake  us  with  the  light. 
We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  care. 

Father  in  Heaven,  hear  us  while  we  pray. 
Help  us  to  be  kind  and  good. 
As  Thy  little  children  should 
In  all  our  work  and  play. 


Why  are  Teachers  Leaving  the 
Schoolroom? 

The  following  quotation  from  one  of  our  teacher 
secretaries  answers  the  above  question 

"I  had  an  extremely  profitable  siimmer  with  the  Chautauqiia 
Industrial  Art  Desk  last  year.  After  working  several  Saturdays 
in  May  and  June,  I  continued  diuing  the  nine  weeks  of  vacation. 
The  r^ult  was  296  orders.  My  profits  amounted  to  over  $1 200.00. 
People  could  not  have  treated  me  better.  Everybody  likes  the 
litde  Desk.  To  SEE  IT  IS  TO  LOVE  IT.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  children  want  it  and  even  cry  for  it.  In  one 
small  village  of  perhaps  50  homes,  I  took  thirty  orders  in  three 
days.  I  found  it  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  the  mothers  for  a  half 
hour's  cond&dential  talk. 

"I  conducted  my  work  in  conjunction  with  the  schools,  dubs, 
kindergartens  and  organized  interests  of  the  towns  in  which  I 
worked  and  was  delighted  with  the  cordial  reception  and  hearty 
support  I  received  everywhere  I  went.  Club  women  and  the 
leading  business  men  in  every  town  I  woriied  cheerfully  gave  me 
cards  and  letters  of  introduction  to  their  friends." 

This  letter  partly  explains  why  our  organization  is  made  up  so 
largely  of  teachers.  The  Chautauqua  Industrial  Art  Desk 
SELLS  and  teachers  know  it.  Our  willingness  to  guarantee  any 
teacher  we  employ  from  $125.00  to  $300.00  per  month  REGARD- 
LESS OF  RESULTS  is  evidence  of  our  confidence  in  the  merits 
of  the  Desk  and  in  your  qualifications  to  represent  us. 

A  booklet  containing  the  pictures,  letters  and  records  of  our 
teacher  secretaries  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Give  complete 
information  about  yourself  in  first  letter. 

LEWIS  E.  MYERS  &  COMPANY 
36  South  5t«te  5treet,  Chicago 


"CRAYOLA" 

Gold  Medal  Crayons 

Poor  and  gritty  crayons  constantly  inter- 
rupt the  trend  of  thought  and  mar  the 
work  of  student  and  artist  alike. 

In  the  line  of  good  Artists'  and  School 
Drawing  Crayons  "CRAYOLA"  stands 
supreme.  There  are  no  limitations  to  its 
use. 

For  stenciling,  "CRAYOLA"  is  unsur- 
passed; for  instructive  color  work  in 
schools,  it  is  more  convenient,  cleanly 
and  economical  than  water  colors. 

"CRAYOLA"  is  always  ready  to  use- 
no  mixing  required,  no  soiled  fingers. 
It  is  clean  and  compact. 


"CRAYOLA"  is  made  in  twenty-four  different  colors.  These 
colors  are  permanent  and  may  be  overworked  to  produce  any  de- 
sired effect.  Made  in  various  sizes  for  different  purposes.  For 
sale  by  most  dealers. 


i 


Send  for  interesting  brochure,  "What  the  average 
teacher  may  accomplish  in  Blackboard  Drawing/' 


BINNEY   &  SMITH  COMPANY 
81-83  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 
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sixteenth  century.  The  older  songs  so  often  alluded  to  by 
early  writers  were  doubtless  remodeled  in  that  age  for  the 
popular  amusement  of  the  people.  They  have  finally  come 
down  to  us  in  the  form  which  they  then  were  made  into. 
We  now  have  a  very  few  remaining  fragments,  while  the 
originals  are  probably  lost. 

Re-arrangement  and  selection  of  the  old  ballads  were 
done  only  after  most  diligent  examination  of  the  large  mass 
of  material  by  the  most  careful  writers. 

Most  old  ballads,  as  taken  down  from  the  mouths  of 
nurses,  peasants,  itinerant  musicians,  or  from  broad  sheets 
and  ha'penny  song  books,  would  be  found  to  be  corrupt 
and  incoherent.  To  make  a  narrative  clear,  and  to  bring 
out  forcibly  the  dramatic  points,  is  what  every  balladist 
aimed  at  The  success  he  met  with  tests  the  value  of  the 
version,  or  that  of  the  story.  To  do-  so,  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task,  as  it  demands  much  insight  and  skill.  The 
ballads  ta4ay  owe  a  great  deal  to  their  merits,  to  the 
countless  riddlings,  siftings  and  shiftings,  also  omissions 
and  additions,  of  innumerable  reciters.  The  lucky  or  good 
changes  hold,  while  the  stupid  ones  fall  aside. 

The  ballad  glides  from  generation  to  generation,  and  fits 
itself  more  and  more  to  the  brain  and 
ear  of  its  proper  audience. 


was  very  fond  of  manly  sports.  He  loved  them  next  to 
fighting.  Often  he  took  little  Robert  as  Robin  was  then 
called,  into  the  forest  when  he  went  hunting  with  hawk 
or  hoimd,  with  bow  or  boar-spear.  The  boy  grew  to 
love  such  sport,  and  was  early  trained,  when  he  gazed 
down  a  leafy  glade,  and  saw  with  his  sharp  blue  eyes,  a 
great  hart  affrighted  by  the  baying  hoimds,  to  wait  with 
tense  muscles  and  steady  nerves,  to  raise  his  bow  of  yew 
and  draw  an  arror  clear  to  its  head.  The  next  moment, 
with  a  low  hum  the  cloth  yard-shaft  would  be  loosed  and 
the  stag  be  smitten  through  the  shoulder.  As  this  was 
done,  the  stag  would  rise  on  its  haunches  and  fall  to  its 
knees  in  deaUi. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  one  attending  school.  The 
children  of  the  rich  barons  were  trained  from  their  earliest 
years  in  warlike  exercises  and  in  rules  of  chivalry.  They 
were  taught  to  be  brave,  honorable  and  courteous,  to  ride 
and  to  fight.  In  such  was  Robert  trained  imtil  he  grew 
into  a  tall  youth,  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms.  He 
despised  a  coward,  but  loved  a  brave  honest  fellow,  even 
if  he  were  of  low  degree.  Despite  Robert's  noble  birth 
he  was  a  yeoman  at  heart. 


Early  History  of  Robin  Hood 

We  all  know  that  Robin  Hood  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  world  of  fiction  and  not 
of  history.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is 
no  authentic  history  of  Robin  Hood's 
early  childhood  and  youth.  We  have 
no  good  accounts  of  nis  birth,  but  we 
feel  certain  that  he  was  a  genUeman  of 
noble  birth,  and  that  his  father  and  an- 
cestors were,  people  of  high  breeding, 
belonging  to  the  aristocratic  class. 

Our  knowledge  of  Robin  Hood  comes 
down  to  us  through  the  ballads  of  olden 
times.  These  baUads  were  not  given  for 
historical  purposes,  but  were  given  for 
the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  to  the 
listeners.  They  were  songs  of  praise  to 
the  hero  with  whom  they  dwelt.  Mock 
biographies  of  Robin  Hood  were  com- 
posed, assigning  to  him  various  dates, 
birthplaces  and  true  names.  His  pedi- 
gree, even,  was  set  forth  in  full. 

The  general  tradition  runs  thus,  how- 
ever. Robin  Hood,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  II  and  Richard  I,  some  say,  being 
a  man  of  noble  family,  for  some  reason 
outlawed,  took  to  the  woods  of  Yorkshire 
and  Nottinghamshire  and  was  there 
joined  by  other  merry  men,  or  bold 
fellows.  The  chief  of  these  were  Little 
John,  Will  Scathlock,  or  Will  Scarlett, 
George  a  Green  of  Wakefield,  Mich,  a 
Miller's  Son,  a  jolly  friar  named  Tuck 
and  many  others.  These  bold  outlaws 
shot  the  king's  deer,  robbed  the  rich  way- 
farers in  a  gallant  and  jovial  fashion, 
rescued  many  from  prisons  and  gallows, 
were  always  courteous  to  women  and 
ready  with  help  for  the  poor  and  weak. 
The  sheriff  is  die  chief  enemy  of  Robin 
and  his  band,  and  the  relations  between 
them  are  always  those  of  a  state  of  war. 

The  stories  of  "How  Robin  became  an 
Outlaw"  differ  widely,  but  the  following 
is  taken  from  Louis  KJiead's  "  Bold  Robin 
Hood  and  His  Outlaw  Band." 

"Robin  was  of  noble  family.  His 
father,  a  gr«at  soldier  in  the  king's  army, 
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The 

Progressive 
Publishing 
Company 

desires  to  secure  agents  to 
handle  the  Progressive 
Teacher  in  counties 
throughout  the  country 
and  we  have  an  attractive 
commission  to  offer  you. 
Write  now  before  some 
one  else  secures  your 
territory. 

Address  all  communleations  to 

The  Progressive  Teacher 
Knoxville,     :-:      Tennessee 


Listen 

Do  you  hear  those  voices  calling 
Echoing  from  sun-bathed  hills, 

Rhythmic,  low,  but  with  insistence? 
Tis  the  call  of  daffodils. 

Yelbw  m  the  haze  of  daybreak: 
Golden  in  the  noon's  warm  rays: 

Mellow  simshine  concentrated  — 
Synonym  of  spring  —  always. 

Listen  I    Do  you  hear  that  whisper 
Rising,  falling,  full  of  thrills? 

Hear  that  golden  lilting  music? 
Tis  the  call  of  daffodils. 

—  Barbara  Hollis 


TRAININeSCHOOLM  NURSES 

The  Mfchaei  Reese  Hospital 

OrwriiBd  ud  Wh  SIrwl,  Box  82..  ChiMflo.  lUinoli 

Registered  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 
TTiree  year  course  preparatory  instruc- 
tion. Theoretical  and  practical  class 
work  throij^out  the  course.  Mini- 
mum entrance  requirements,  two  years 
High  School  work.  For  information 
apply  to 
Miss  M.  H.  Mackenzie,  Superintendent. 


WhyNotBeWeU? 


DRESS    DESIGNING    LESSONS 

Women — Girls — 15  or  over,  can  easily  learn 
Dress  Designing  durng  their  spare  moments  in 

10  WEEKS. 
Dress  Designers  frequently  earn  $40  !•  $100 
A  WEEK.  Work  fascinating.  Every 
teacher  SHOULD  WRITE.  Send  coupon 
immediately  for  FREE  SAMPLE  LESSONS. 
Teachers^  use  your  vacations. 

cbuPON 

FRANKUN  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  T859         Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bindly  send  me  absolutely  free,  sample  IcMons  in  DRESS 
DESIGNING  as  taught  in  10  weeks,  spare  times. 

Nvne 

Address 


NURSINQ  COURSE:  SSS^^SShSl; 

board. 

THE  STATEN  ISLAND  HOSPITAL 

TRAININQ  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

U  Imch  •(  tkc  Ualtmlty  •!  tkt  Stite  ef  rtew  Yerk) 

Tompkinsville,  New  York 


For  Pupils  Backward  in  Reading 
Get  the 

Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Series 


Wanted — Men — Women 
$100  to  $150  Monthi 

Teachers,  try  the  Spring-Summer  U.  S. 
Government  examinations.  Thousands  of 
permanent,  life  positions  are  to  be  filled  at 
from  $1100  to  $1800.  During  vacation  get  a 
big  paid  permanent  position.  Those  interested 
should  writeinmiediately  to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  F221,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule 
showing  all  examination  dates  and  places  and 
large  descriptive  book,  showing  the  positions 
open  tod  giving  many  sample  examination 
questions,  which  will  be  given  free  of  charge. 

Spend  a  Delighitful  Summer 
Traveling 

And  Go  Back  to  Youk  Schoolroom  Next 

Fall  with  a  Wondekpul  Store  of  New 

ELnowledge  and  Experiences  and 

A  Nice  Bank  Account 

Hundreds  of  other  teachers  have  done  it. 

They  say  it  makes  you  a  more  sympathetic 

teacher,  broader  in  your  relationship  to  the 

parents  and  more  appreciative  of  the  limitwi 

opportunity  of  the  average  child  and  his 

desire  for  knowledge. 

Other  teachers  who  closed  their  school  year 
all  tired  out  and  looked  forward  to  a  summer 
spent  fighting  the  high  cost  of  living  have 
enjoyed  it  and  found  it  profitable.  Why  not 
you? 

If  you're  between  the  ages  of  25  and  35, 
wilUng  to  learn,  ambitious  to  make  good,  free 
to  travel  extensively,  and  have  some  normal 
school  or  college  training,  combined  with 
teaching  experience,  we  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  this  work  of  ours.  It's  so  different 
from  school  work  that  it  offers  a  complete 
rest  and  a  profitable  happy  vacation. 

Seventy-six  teachers  were  selected  from  six 
hundred  applicants  last  summer  and  added  to 
o ur  regular  organization .  Nine  of  the  seventy- 
six  earned  over  SIOOO.OO  each  during  the 
vacation  period  and  the  rest  averaged  a  few 
cents  more  than  $37.00  per  week.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  seventy-six  were  selected  for  per- 
manent ixjsitions  last  fall,  and  thirty-four 
have  made  arrangements  to  continue  work 
again  this  summer. 

Don't  answer  this  unless  you  are  a  hve, 
keen,  ambitious  young  woman,  actually 
interested  in  hard  work  and  willing  to  spend 
the  whole  vacation  with  us. 

Tell  about  your  education,  about  your 
teaching  experience.  Give  your  age  and  any 
other  information  that  will  help  make  your 
applicatwn  stand  out  from  the  mass. 

We  will  carefully  train  those  selected  at  out 
expense,  furnish  them  with  everythmg  newied 
free  of  charge,  take  care  of  their  railroad  fare 
from  their  school  k)cation  to  their  field  of 
work  and  pay  all  railroad  fare  as  they  move 
from  point  to  point  throughout  the  sunmier. 
We  will  pay  a  salary  while  they  are  gettmg 
started  and  give  each  of  them  an  opportunity 
to  earn  at  least  $50  per.weck. 
Writel    Find  out  if  you  are  qualified. 
Give  approximate  date  for  beginning  and 
ending  work.    Address,  Dept.  K.  R., 
S  J.  Gillfillian,  Garland  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 


DONT ,   ... 
fuaUk,  low  spiriis, 
excessive  JUsk  at  tm- 
natural  thinness  as  a  p0- 
roanent  affliction.     The 
most    stubborn  aflmfgit, 
.  nine  times  in    ten,  can 
[.be  overcome. 
tVou  Can  W«lsh 
EkactW  What 
You  Should 
easily,  quickly,  inexpm- 
sively-^withtmt  drugs--elx 
in  toe  privacy  of  your 
room. 

I  have  reduced  40.000 
of  the  moat  cultured  wo- 
men and  built  up  as  many 
more,  in  the  privacy  of 
their  rooms  —  adentific- 
allv,  and 

WithMt  Drags 

I  will  send  you  letters 
*,om  eminent  phyaidans    — .-.—  — "- 
and   tell    you    what    I    send  it  to  me: 
would  do  in  your  catfS.       Excess  Flesh  m  any  part 

Physicians  endorse  my    ^o»  body 
work  —  their  wives   and    Thm  Bust,  Chest,  Nea 
daughters  are  my  pupils.    „  <»  Arms 

Don't  let  writing  a  let-    found  Shouklm 
ter  stand   between   you    Jncorrert  Standing 
And  good  kealtk/snimatiM,    hiooriect  Walkmg 
Corract  walght  and  a    J«>'  Complencn 
p  _i     ^  g.  Poor  Circulation 

Parfact  fiffurar  Lame  BluA    Headache 


If  you  have  any  of  the 

. ^^ following   derangements, 

from  eminent  physidans    "^  <^  l^  thzxMigh  it  and 


Write  me  now  to-day    Sleeplessness 
— while  this  subject  bup-    Laxk  of  Rese 


Reserve 


ments  listed  here,  and  I    Rheumatism    CoMs 
will  tell  yo«  how  I  can    Toipid  Liver 
help  you.  Mal-aasimilatioa 

Susanna  Cocroft     6024 

Dept.  45.   209  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chfeag^ 


WASHINQTON    BOULEVARD    HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Three  year  course.  Registered  by  the  Sute, of  Illinois. 
Theoittical  and  jxictical  class  work  thiougfaoat.  All 
departments.  Maintenance  provided  as  wdl  ss  an 
allowance  each  month.  For  further  information  write. 
HHt  Ninliia  Mistl.  M49  Wsriilnolsii  WM^  Chksgs,  ID. 


Hose  Supporter 


"Sew-On»" 

can  be  quickly 
and  easily  ad- 
justed to  any 
ifityle  of  corset* 

The  unique 
V  E  L  V  E  T 
GRIP  f  ea- 
ture  of  the 

aa  all  rubbei^ 
oblong  button 
— ^  i  3    proof 
a^ELmst  "slips** 
and  the  ruthless 
ripprog  of  silken 
hose  threads. 

The  fabric  employed 
in  the  making  of  the  VELVET  GRIP 
*  Sew-On'*  is  ail  you  would  expect  of  a 
hos«  supporter  of  such  unusual  attaln- 
ments^the  wry  best, 
hook    for    the    dhkoiff   nibber   button— 
' Tte    Button    tbtt  Tilks   for   Itself/* 

OtMjfKc  Froist  Companvj  Makers*  Boston 
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hi-ther, 


He  practiced  daily  with  the  broad  sword  and  quarter 
staff,  but  of  all  weapons  he  loved  kis  long  bow  best.  He 
fashioned  his  own  bows  and  arrows  and  used  them  con- 
stantly, so  that  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old  none  had  a 
steadier  hand  or  a  truer  eye.  In  knowledge  of  woodcraft 
he  became  the  equal  of  the  old  foresters. 

When  Robin  was  fifteen  years  old,  his  father  died,  leaving 
him  an  orphan.  His  uncle  was  his, guardian.  Robin 
grieved  over  his  father's  death.  He  f^red  lest  his  uncle 
might  not  prove  true  to  his  trust,  which  was  afterwards  the 
case.  The  uncle  was  a  reckless  spendthrift,  and  the  boy's 
castle,  broad  lands,  his  serfs  and  cattle,  were  all  forfeited 
for  the  uncle's  debt.    The  boy  was  left  with  nothing. 

"One  bright  May  morning  Robert,  who  was  a  gay  young 
lad,  set  off  in  happy  spirit  for  Nottingham  Town,  to  take 
part  in  a  shooting  match  to  be  given  in  that  place.  His 
ambition  was  to  win  the  prize,  a  silver  bugle,  and  perchance 
become  one  of  the  king's  forester's  and  archer  of  the  ling's 
Guard  and  fiiiMiUy  to  be  seut  off  to  the  war,  as  his  father  had 
been. 

"As  he  walked  along  the  margin  of  the  forest,  he  was 
sorely  tempted  to  loose  his  shaft  toward  a  bread  antlered 
hart  of  the  king's  herd.  He  refrained 
from  so  doing  at  the  thought  of  the 
punishment  that  would  follow  if  he  did 
so.  Singing  merrily  to  himself,  he 
walked  briskly  onward.  He  had  not 
gone  very  far,  however,  when  he  came 
upon  a  band  of  the  king's  archers, 
spending  their  time  in  revelry  and 
feasting.  The  foresters  stopped  young 
Robin  and  asked  him  whither  he  was 
going.  He  replied  (hat  he  was  off 
for  Nottingham  Town  and  told  th^n 
of  his  desire  to  win  the  match.  At 
this  utterance,  a  loud  boisterous  laugh 
issued  from  every  throat,  and  at  once 
Robert  was  challenged  to  show  his  skill 
and  set  a  wager.  As  he  had  no  money,  bis 
wager  was  his  head  against  the  purse  of 
the  chief  archer,  that  was  laden  with 
coin.  The  target  was  a  hart  in  a  herd 
of  the  king's  deer,  five  score  rods  away. 
So  eager  was  he  so  show  his  skill  to  these 
rude  fellows  that  he  thought  not  twice 
of  the  king's  herd,  but  as  the  band  leaned 
eagerly  forward,  they  saw  the  great  stag 
leap  into  the  air,  drop  to  its  knees,  and 
roll  over  with  an  arrow  through  its  heart. 
The  foresters  were  much  amazed  at  the 
shot  from  one  so  yoimg,  and  were  very 
angry  because  they  had  lost  their  wager. 
The  archers  inamediately  accused  Robert 
of  shooting  the  kmg's  deer.  Fearing  he 
should  escape,  one  of  the  foresters  crept 
stealthily  upon  him  from  behhid,  and 
held  him  firmly  while  the  others  boimd 
him.  They  were  going  to  hang  him  to 
a  tree  when  the  leader  of  the  band, 
wishing  to  gain  fame  for  himself  and  the 
approval  and  good  will  of  the  sheriff, 
ordered  that  Robert  be  taken  to  Notting- 
iam  to  the  sheriff,  there  to  have  done  to 
him  as  that  individual  saw  fit.  To  ricU- 
cule  Robin,  they  stripped  away  the  hot 
skin  from  the  slain  deer  and  then  rudely 
thrust  Robin  upon  it  and  bound  it  with 
thongs  over  his  body,  leaving  naught 
iint»vered  but  Robin^s  head. 
j^*Two  strong  fellows  then  came,  bear- 
w  a  stout  oak  Umb  on  their  shoulders, 
t*  wMdr  they  tied,  with  rawhide  thongs; 
the  shapeless  bundle.    Robin  was  made 


a  plaything  by  the  chief  and  his  band,  as  they  all  saw  to  it 
that  each  man  took  .his  turn  in  crarying  the  bundle,  and 
they  lost  no  chance  to  swing  it  from  side  to  side  against 
the  trees  as  they  passed.  Whenever,  they  changed,  the 
burden  bearers  dropped  their  charge  with  a  thud  to  the 
groimd,  hoping  to  make  Robert  groan.  He  made  no 
sound,  much  to  their  wonder,  but  finally  their  cruel  treat- 
ment of  him  made  his  wits  reel  and  his  head  dropped 
limp  to  one  side. 

"At  last  two  of  the  band,  Phil  and  Steve,  with  softer 
hearts  than  the  others,  took  charge  of  the  burden.  TTiey 
were  very  gentle  with  Robin.  They  finally  reached  a  little 
village  where  there  was  an  inn  called  the  White  Hart. 
As  all  were  weary  and  athirst,  the  chief  archer  gave  them 
leave  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves.  Phil  and  Steve 
interceded  for  Robin  to  be  unbound,  so  that  he  might 
stretch  out  his  limbs,  but  the  chief  roared  out  'No!  None 
but  the  sheriff  shall  do  the  stretching."  For  fear  they 
might  have  had  a  dead  prisoner  for  the  noble  sheriff,  they 
put  in  Robert's  mouth  some  oaten  cake  and  a  swill  of 
water,  while  they,  the  foresters,  quenched  their  thirst  with 
wine  and  feasted  merrily. 


oooM  hither,  come  hither,  oooM  hl^ 


t)Mr,ooi&6hither,OQiBehither.ooiiie  hi-tber. 


weether«roQgh  weather.lmt  winter  aodroo^  wether. 
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He  Told  Me 

H.  L.  N. 

He  sang  that  he  loved  me, 

A  bird  from  his  tree; 
We  looked  at  each  other, 

So  I  know  he  meant  me. 

He  buzzed  that  he  loved  me, 

A  big,  golden  bee, 
When  he  sipped  from  my  flowers; 

So  I  know  it,  you  see. 

A  golden-winged  butterfly 
Brushed  past  my  cheek. 

And  I  know  'twas  to  kiss  me 
'Cause  he  couldn't  speak. 

Bizz,  buzz,  bizz,  buzz,  ^zz,  'z! 

'Twas  a  big,  fat,  velvet  bee, 
Who  was  bus-y,  bus-y,  bus-y. 

And  was  telUng  it  to  me. 


Salary  Schedule  for  1920-21 

This  table  gives  the  minimum  and  maximnm 
salaries  for  elementary  teachers  as  arranged 
for  1920-21,  and  in  most  cases  formally 
adopted  by  Boards  of  Education.  It  shows 
an  awakening  of  the  public  to  the  need  for 
better  salaries  for  teachers.  Calling  attention 
'  to  these  salary  schedules  may  influence  other 


Cily  Schools        Minimum  Salary  Maximum 

Aberdeen,  Wash. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

S1260 

$1600 

1200 

1800 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

1400 

2100 

Berkeley,  CaUf . 

1200 

1620 

Billings,  Mont. 

1200 

1600 

Boise,  Idaho 

1400 

1800 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

1200 

1800 

Cheyenne,  Wvom. 
Chickasha,  Okla. 

1400 

1800 

1200 

1350 

Evanston,  UL 

1200 

1700 

Everett,  Wash. 

1200 

1900 

Hobokcn,  N.  J. 

1200 

1800 

ackson,Mich. 

1200 

1600 

Jersey  Citv,  N.J. 
Kearney,  N.  J. 

1400 

2000 

1300 

1800 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

1200 

1650 

Montdair,  N.  J. 

1200 

2100 

Newark,  N.J. 

1300 

1900 

Newtonville,  Mass. 

1200 

1800 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

1200 

1800 

Omaha,  Neb. 

1200 

2100 

Orange,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

1200 

1650 

1200 

1900 

Passaic,  N.J. 
Plamficld,  N.  J. 

1200 

1550 

1200 

1800 

Portland,  Ore. 

1200 

1700 

Saginaw  £.  S.,  Mich. 

1200 

1600 

Sagmaw  W.  S.,  Mich. 

1200 

1800 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Spokane,  Wash. 

1320 

2100 

1250 

1750 

Wichita,  Kan. 

1200 

1800 

Sent  out  by  J.  W.  Crabtree^  Secretaiv  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  # 


YOUJt  EYES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVING  CARE 

thu  your  Teeth,  aad  with  u  much  xtnilaritir.  Doo't 
?  kt  yoar  Eym  mm  dnJl  aad  InsterkM,  keep  tbem  hibri- 
/       cited.    Siaoe  the  Moving  Pictunsceme,  it  hat  become  e 

OBtom  emoQg  the  better  daae  of  BeD  end  women  to  go 
f      kne  efter  the  show  and  right  eway  Murine  their  Eyes. 

Two  drope  to  lot,  ttb^^  and  deanae.   Tboie  weaxinc 
^      glMna.or  ^bo  ^^^  t],eir  eyes  oooataotly^will  find 
^      V^  leief  ia  Marine  applia&Ba. 
''       ^  the  Sdiool-foom  Eyei  are  IrriUted  by  Chalk  Duit, 

and  Eye  Stxahi  fndoeKi  by  Fanhy  System*  of  Lighting. 
/I      Apply  Marine    to  School  Chikhen's  Eyes  to  Restore 

Keaiial  Condiriona.  Marine  does  not  soiait— is  sooth- 
■i     Ibc  hi  Its  actSoD.    Mniine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago, 

Sands  Book  of  Eye  Ftee  oa  ftqaest.    Your  Dmgi^ 

S^ipfisi  jfou  with  Morhie. 


Ihe  Poems  You 
Want-OmylSc 

Never  before  has  such  an  unusually 
good  collection  of  poems  as  the  *'101 
Fatnous  Poems''  heea  put  out,  even  at 
many  times  the  low  price  of  this  book. 

In  it  are  the  poems  that  have  stirred  men's 
feelings  and  sentiments  in  this  and  other 
ages— the  poetry  that  is  best  €tted  to  be 
learned  by  students. 

Each  poem  has  an  appropriate  photo  of 
the  author.  Carefully  edited  by  wdl  known 
educators.  Each  book  contams  a  prose 
supplement  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Letter 
to  Mrs.  Bixby,  Get^sburg 
Address,  etc.,  etc  Just  the 
book  you  need  for  school 
use. 

Bound  in  paper  covers: 
handy  size  (4Hx  8.) 

No  fN«Co»l«f 

Prices:    25  cents 
each,  in  any  quantity, 
prepaid 

CABLE  €0.^  1201  Cable  BolMiiif*  Chicago 


Sonif  Books 

101  Best  Songs 

Used  wherever  the 
Enfflish  language  is 
spoken.  A  time -tried 
collection  ol  the  best 
8ong8»  in  easy  key»^ 
with  words  and  music 
complete. 

Prices:  7c  each  in  100 
lots^  f  .  o.  b.  Chioigo. 

$1.00  dozen,  prepaid. 
Less  than  12  at  10c 
each,  prepaid.  Sample 
copy  FREE. 

Everyday  Sonp 

A  book  ofiBiinpler  songi, 
ctpedally  f  or  young  voices. 
Abo  bdxw  for  tfurhfng 
music,  nices  5c  each  in 
100lots,f.o.b.Chicaao.  {1.00 
per  dosen  prepaid.  Less 
than  12  at  10c  each,  pre- 
pdd.  Sample  copy  FRBB. 

FavOTlle  Soigs 

(GMlMlitEttiM) 


Has  a  oonspleteChoralla 
with  Ijbrmna  jpd  pateiotic 
airs.  PriceKTceachinlOO 
]ota.f.o.n£Chica|ro.  $1.00 
dosen,  prepaid.  Less  than 
12  at  10c  each, 
^     Samptecopy 


WHY  USE 

DAKIN'S  WEEKLY  PLAN  BOOK? 

1.  The  weekl}r  plan  unit  involves  a  minimum  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
Planning  lessons  in  imits  of  one  week  enables  teachers  to  plot  out  systematic,  progressive 
lessons  that  can  be  finished  in  the  time  aUotted.  Daily  plans  are  scrappy,  becaiise  the  unit  of 
time  chosen  is  too  small  for  complete  vrork. 

2.  The  suggestive  topics  at  the  head  of  each  column  in  the  plan  book  insure  attention  to 
some  of  the  essential  pomts  in  proper  preparation  of  lessons. 

3.  Showing  the  outline  of  woriL,  as  it  does,  always  several  days  in  advance,  a  supervisor 
can  know  wluit  teachers  are  about  to  do  in  time  to  criticise  and  correct  the  assignment 
before  it  has  been  executed,  not  afterwards  as  with  the  usual  plan  book  —  an  obvious 
advantage. 

4.  The  scheme  for  requiring  teachers  to  scan  the  entire  course  of  study  before  beginning 
the  year's  work  —  see  first  six  pages  of  book  — is  the  only  way  to  insure  comprehensive  teaching 
with  equal  stress  on  all  portions  throughout  the  year.  Under  this  method  there  will  be  no 
hurrying  to  catch  up  at  the  dose  of  term,  and  no  marldng  time  because  work  has  been  covered 
too  soon. 

5.  The  back  of  every  page  is  purposely  left  blank  so  that  teachers  can  paste  in  dipphigs 
from  educational  papers,  notes,  etc,  thus  making  each  completed  book  a  source  of 
reference  and  aid  to  future  teaching  worth  preserving. 

DAKIN'5  WEEKLY  PLAN  BOOK,  50  cents,  postpaid 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  120  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS^ 


Penmanship  and  Speiiing  Oo'ordinated 
Palmer  Method  Spellers  SH^^SS^Ss 

Eduostors  everywhere  should  investigate  thoroughly  this  plan  of  presenting  to  pupils 
studyin  tpeUing,  the  woidt  wxitten  to  tbe  most  ezteasiyely  taught  penmanshTp  ityle. 


Because  the  words  in  the  Palmer  Method  Spellers  are  all  m  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 
they  dimjoate  the  unnecesniy  khoccm  of  changing  the  printed  imprestioo  to  the  written  ezpcewon.  Wordi  ueed 
have  been  carefully  selected  tar  weil-kBOini  edncatoii,  having  been  teeted  fa  one  of  the  largest  and  moat  prugiewlf 
New  York  aty  Public  Schools. 

In  Palmer  Method  Spellers  for  the  intermediate  and  advanced  grades  are  quotations  Id 
Ubeial  quantities  frdln  well^oowD  authon.  all  to  pbotonengiaTed  Pahner  Method  Penmanship. 
WriU  our  nearest  office  for  further  ittformation. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY  i^ 

MlrvliiflPlMa.llMrYerliCily  •»  SmTH  Waktih  Ave..  CMsaof.  IN. 
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'^  Robert  caught  sight  of  Giles,  and  the  swineherd  of  his 
father.  In  hurried  whispers  Giles,  Steve,  Phil,  the  Swine- 
herd and  Robert  made  plans  to  escape  to  the  forest,  a 
hundred  rods  away,  where,  if  they  readied  there  while  the 
others  were  occupied  with  their  drink,  they  could  make  a 
stand  from  the  foresters,  behind  the  broad  oaks  and  other 
friendly  trees.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  but  they  narrowly 
escaped  with  their  lives.  Many  arrows  were  loosed  at 
them.  No  sooner  had  they  escaped  from  the  room  —  Giles 
having  cut  the  bands  of  Robert  and  fastened  the  door 
securely  behind  them  with  rawhide  thongs  —  than  the 
foresters  beat  upon  the  doors  and  shot  from  the  ydndows 
at  their  prisoner  and  his  helpers.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  they  broke  from  the  room  and  pursued  Robin  and 
his  band.  Many  arrows  whizzed  toward  the  little  group 
on  the  forest  edge,  but  Robin,  firm  and  cool,  stepped  forward 
lifted  his  bow,  and  with  a  loud  twang  his  arrow  sped  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  chief  archer.  The  others,  frightened, 
fled  in  all  directions. 

"  Robin  Hood  was  very  sad  at  heart  and  repented  of  what 
he  had  done.  He  knew  that  men  slew  and  were  slain  in 
fair  fight,  but  the  thought  that  he  had  taken  a  life  was 
very  bitter  to  him.  He  wept  and  repeated  time  and  time 
again,  *I  too  have  killed  a  n-an.' 

"Taking  a  path  that  led  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  Robin  and  his  three 
com-panions  —  for  the  swineherd  had 
been  killed  in  the  conflict,  were  soon  lost 
to  view  in  the  gathering  darkness  of  the 
night.  The  four  of  them  lived  together 
in  the  northern  forest  most  of  the  time. 
At  last  they  became  weary  of  the  cold 
climate,  and  of  the  forest  where  they 
then  were,  so  they  made  their  way  into 
Nottinghamshire  and  halted  on  the 
borders  of  Sherwood  Forest. 

"One  day  Robm  and  his  men  rescued 
two  stout  young  fellows  whom  a  group 
of  the  King's  foresters  had  taken  cap- 
tives. The  two  young  outkws  were  so 
grateful  to  Robin  and  the  others  that 
they  asked  the  four  to  join  their  band 
of  merry  outlaws  which  dwelt  under  the 
^eenwood  trees  of  Sherwood  Forest. 
Robin  and  his  men  consented.  Robin 
was  chosen  captain  of  the  band  after  a 
shooting  match  arranged  for  the  prupose 
of  deciding  upon  the  best  man  for  a 
leader,  because  he  was  the  best  master 
of  the  long  bow.  He  was  much  loved 
and  honored  by  all  his  merry  outlaws." 

Rank  of  Robin  Hood 

The  rank  of  the  Robin  Hood  legends 
is  very  high,  generally  speaking.  The 
bluff  open  quaUties,  the  effective  activi- 
ties, the  wholesome  objectivity  of  these 
activities,  the  breezy  atmosphere  with 
which  these  stories  surroimd  themselves, 
make  them  acceptable  in  many  aspects. 

Howard  Pyle  has  drawn  together  the 
whole  legend,  using  not  only  the  English 
ballads,  but  Scott  and  Peacock  and 
whatever  scattered  hints  and  details  he 
could  gather  from  much  reading  of 
English  romantic  literature.  Everywhere 
there  are  reminiscences  of  Chaucer,  of 
Spenser,  and  of  Shakespeare,  also  echoes 
of  ballad,  song  and  romance,  making 
on  the  whole  a  notable  introduction  to 
literature  and  literary  metliod.  One 
finds  quickly  that  it  is  mudi  too  literary 
in  places  for  younger  children,  and  that 
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it  has  to  be  simplified  for  them.  Here  and  there  are  long 
idjdlic  descriptions  that  fifth  grade  children  eager  for  the 
story  will  not  enjoy.  Occasionally  a  page  of  false  senti- 
mentality will  be  found,  that  the  teacher  with  the  true  ear 
will  infallibly  detect  and  skip.  These  things  can  be  for^ 
given,  however,  in  view  of  the  sheer  energy,  the  marvd- 
ous  objectivity  and  the  colorfulness  of  thel^k  as  a  whole. 

Fitness  of  Robin  Hood 

When  realistic  stories  of  everyday  life  pall  on  the  children, 
they  cry  for  tales  of  adventure,  and  these  must  not  be 
denied  them.  Such  hero  stories  as  the  Robin  Hood  legends 
are  a  most  wholesome  type  to  choose.  The  heroic  ideal 
has  changed  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  Never  has 
the  world  demanded  so  much  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  the 
hero  as  at  the  present  time.  The  hero  of  the  child's  early 
admiration  is  the  man  of  action,  of  deeds,  of  physical 
courage.  Later  they  learn  the  higher  type  of  hero,  the 
man  who  endures,  suffers,  and  lives  for  principle,  the  hero 
of  moral  courage.  All  these  qualities  in  the  Robin  Hood 
selections  interest  the  child  and  benefit  him,  so  for  that 
reason  such  legends  are  suited  to  the  child's  needs. 

Many  timid  teachers  and  parents  who  have  never  used 
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THAT  TIRED  FEELINB 

Relieved  by  Hoed'$  Sar$aparilla 
A  True  Tonic 

That  tired  feeling  is  a  sign  that  your  blood 
lacks  vitality,  just  as  pimples,  boils,  and 
other  eruptions  are  signs  that  it  is  impure. 
It  is  a  warning,  which  it  is  wise  to  heed. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  relieves  that  tired 
feeling,  cleanses  the  blood,  gives  new  life, 
new  courage,  strength  and  cheerfulness. 
It  will  make  you  feel,  look,  eat  and  sleep 
better. 

We  recommend  Hood's  Pills  as  a  mild 
laxative,  or  (in  larger  doses)  an  active  ca- 
thartic. 
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Qub  Napkms 

Always  crisp  and 
deanfor  meals  in  th« 
bomatDifferentfrom 
tha  Ofdinary  paper 
napkins— twice  as 
heavy.  Savelaandry 
tills.  At  10»000  deal- 
•rs. 
VPWfe  i>efia<aofi,  Devqrtmeni  4 


m  What  Next  ? 


PHOTOPLAYS  WANTED 


Big  Drioei  paid.    Y 
yoo  how.    Rex  P 


can  write   them.    We  ihow 
Box  175,  031.  Chicago. 


No  ''royal  road''  to  good 
writing,  surely,— but  there's 
Dixon's  Beginners'  No.  308, 
for  writing  in  the  first  grade. 

Free  samples  to  teachers  on 
request. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 

Established  1827 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLIYS  "^  *°  ^^  '***^  DiAkM.  BMltatioDi.  DrUlf, 

Pi(«usti.HwtcalRMdiiiCB.  FlBf«Pl*f«.] ,  .    , 

tmn,  Sladow  PUys.  TaUaMiz,  Special  KntertainnMnto  for 
lO  HoIkUri.  Hlnrtrel  Jokes. 
BtadBools.  lUke-Up Goodi. 
«e.  PuraU^MuuloecaaloDa. 
Luis  CktaloK   Pr**.     Evwy 

T.  a. 
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GRAHAM 
BUSINESS   SHORTHAND 

You  can  quickly  qualify  for  a  high-salaried 
position  at  home.  Our  Peerless  Lesson 
Sbects  make  shorthand  a  pleasure.  Graham 
Shorthand  is  taught  in  leading  schools  and 
written  by  the  best  paid  stenographers  and 
reporters.  SPECIMEN  LESSON  AND 
SPECIAL  OFFER  .TO  TEACHERS  AND 
ADVANCED  STUDENTS  sent  on  request. 
TWIN  CITY  COLLEGE 
fieatao  Harbor,  Michigan 


Once  Upon  a  June  Time 

Once  upon  a  June  time  — 
A  rosy  posy  June  Time  — 
Somewhere  between  sunrise 

And  the  radiant  noon. 
On  earth  bloomed  a  garden  — 
A  showery  flowery  garden  — 
Where  the  merry  blossoms 

Danced  on  silken  shoon, 
Danced  all  day  from  simrise 

Till  the  early  moon. 

If  you  could  have  been  there, 
Could  have  slipped  right  in  there, 
Morning,  noon,  or  twilight, 

By  yourself  alone, 
You'd  have  seen  such  happenings, 
Oh,  such  happy  happenings. 
As  outside  of  Dreamland, 

You  have  never  known  — 
Seen  a  flower's  fragi:ance. 

Heard  a  flower's  tone! 

Roses  breathing  secrets, 
Olden,  golden  secrets, 
To  the  listenmg  lilies. 

And  the  hollyhocks; 
Heard  the  pansy's  fancies  — 
Quaint  and  pretty  fancies  — 
Told  in  eager  whispers 

To  the  bright-eyed  phlox. 
Heard  the  hours  shining 

Struck  by  four  o'clocks. 

Would  you  find  that  garden  — 
That  rosy  posy  garden? 
Hail  at  early  sunrise 

A  butterfly  —  maybe 
A  big  and  gauzy  bright  one  — 
If  it  is  the  right  one  — 
A  Fairy  poised  upon  him 

You  yn\l  surely  see, 
And  —  to  this  same  garden,  - 

She  will  hold  the  key! 

— Alice  E.  Allen 


War  Books  for  Girls 

Many  war  books  fail  to  interest  girl  readers 
because  they  do  not  describe  the  Great  War 
from  a  girl's  point  of  view.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  every  healthy  girl  reader  will  be 
enthused  with  the  description  of  the  Great  War 
as  given  in  the  volumes  contained  in  the 
'*  Grace  Harlowe  Overseas  Series,"  published 
by  Henry  Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  These  books  give  intimate  descriptions 
of  conditions  found  in  France  by  the  many 
young  American  girls  and  women  who  were 
there  to  serve  their  country  by  aiding  the 
American  fighting  forces.  "The  Grace  Har- 
lowe Overseas  Series"  includes  the  following 
titles  now  ready: 

"Grace  Harlowe  Overseas." 

"Grace  Harlowe  with  the  Red  Cross  in 
France." 

"Grace  Harlowe  with  the  Marines  at 
Chateau  Thierry." 

"Grace  Harlowe  with  the  U.  S.  Troops  in 
the  AJgonne." 

The  Grace  Harlowe  books  are  well  known  to 
girl  readers  everywhere  —  the  "Grace  Har- 
lowe High  School  Girls*  Series,"  four  volumes, 
and  the  "  Grace  Harlowe  College  Girls'  Seri^," 
seven  volumes,  liaving  reached  ^  circulation 
of  over  four  hundred  thousand  copies  since 
first  published,  so  that  the  "Grace  Harlowe 
Overseas  Series"  is  assured  of  a  large  audience. 
The  price  of  these  books,  $1.00,  brings  them 
within  the  reach  of  all. 


Couglis 
and  Colds 

Are  removed  by  Vinol,  our  Cod 

Lhrer  and  Iron  Tonic,  because 

it  is  a  constitutional  remed j. 


Here  i9  Proof: 

Manistee,  Mich.  —  "I  was  in  a  weak, 
run-down  condition  as  the  result  of  a 
chronic  cough  and  cold  so  that  I  often 
had  to  stay  at  home  from  work.  Vin(4 
stopped  the  cough,  broke  up  my  cold 
and  built  me  up  after  other  medidnes 
had  failed."  »  Margaret  Dale. 

It's  the  beef  and  cod  liver  peptones, 
iron  and  manganese  peptonates  and 
hypophosphites  contained  in  Vinol  that 
msdces  it  such  a  successful  remedy  for' 
chronic  coughs,  colds  and  bronchitits. 
It  is  not  a  paliative  like  cough  synips, 
but  a  remedy  of  the  cause,  Tty  it  on 
our  guarantee. 

For   sale  at  the  leading  drug  stores 
everywhere. 

Chester  Kent  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


\A/AIJTCr%*  TeAchen  desiring  profiUble  em- 
wVfM^  I  bl^s  ployment  in  vacation  or  after 
school.  Apply  immediately  to  HOUQHTON.  MIFFUN 
COMPANY,  iA  Pirk  Strael.  Boiton.  Man. 


EARN  $1,200  A  YEAR  IN  SPARE  TIME 

Writing  one  moving  picture  phy  a  week.  Demand 
Qreater  Ihan  Supply.  You  can  write  them.  We 
show  you  how.  Send  for  free  booklet,  valuable  infor- 
mation and  special  prize  offer.  CHICAOO  PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIOHT  COLLEGE,  Box378  Y.24,  Chkago 


PARKER'S 

Hair  balsam 

Ilefilav  fj9  i  >ft  n .  t  r  I,-  sr    y.  r  <.  t  -?  H  m  r  rallluc 

Rectores  Color  and 

B«itit7toGrnFaiid  F«ded|fa& 


I  MED  ART  Playground  Equipment 

I  pidD^ctB.  in  the  ptaygrouiid  movement,  Estjib- 
hiihe^l  lB7;i.  Endorsed  by  civic  apd  municipal 
1  amttiocitie  l-^t  ua  help  pUm  YOUR  play* 
1«wnd  MEDART  CataJoR  "L"  oo  requst, 
I  Write  for  it  on  ycnif  \ct\t^t  head. 
1  FRtD  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

353(^  DuKalb  St.  St,  LquU,  M< 
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these  stories  do  not  believe  in  teaching  Robin  Hood.  They 
say  to  do  so  is  idealizing  an  outlaw  who  constantly  flouts 
the  ofl&cers  and  processes  of  the  law;  that  the  men  are, 
after  all,  just  the  gang;  thai  the  midtiplicity  of  quarrels 
And  cracked  crowns  accustoms  the  children  to  blood  and 
violence.  The  good  teachers  who  have  used  these  stories 
never  say  these  things  because  they  never  see  these  results. 
It  needs  but  a  word  to  transfer  the  emphasis  from  Robm 
Hood's  outlawry  to  the  cruel  and  unjust  laws  against 
which  he  stood,  to  keep  to  the  front  Robin's  generosity  to 
his  men,  his  tenderness  to  those  in  trouble,  his  sense  of 
honor,  his  readiness  to  accept  and  acknowledge  fair  de- 
feat, and  the  loyalty  of  his  men  to  their  leader. 

One  is  ready,  however,  to  acknowledge  that  a  rough  and 
tumble  atmc sphere  of  the  stories  calls  for  some  antidote, 
which  we  may  find  partly  in  the  literature  we  may  choose 
to  accompany  this  cycle. 

Most  hero  tales  appear  in  different  ways  to  a  yoimger 
and  older  group  of  either  boys  or  girls.  The  first  group 
of  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades  is  interested  in  adventure, 
battle,  conquest  for  things.  They  love  the  knight  and 
heroes  of  adventure  only  as  they  represent  accomplishments. 
They  do  not  see  the  deeper  meaning  of  chivalry  nor  care 
for  its  romances.  Of  many  hero  stories  that  appeal  to 
children  there  is  probably  none  that  can  so  easily  carry 
off  the  palm  for  popularity  as  the  Robin  Hood.  It  is  no 
less  a  favorite  with  the  girls  than  with  the  boys.  The 
ballad  makers,  whoever  they  were,  met  the  demands  of  the 
day  for  a  good  story,  one  which  was  fitted  for  old  and  yoimg 
alike.  The  atmosphere  of  the  woods  of  the  out-of-doors, 
the  exhibition  of  physical  strength  and  the  atmosphere  of 
fair  fight  represent  the  normal  interest  of  the  child.  If  we 
can  add  to  the  teUing  of  the  Robin  Hood  stories  the  reading 
of  some  of  the  ballads,  after  the  children  know  and  love 
this  hero,  it  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  story  hour. 
There  is  no  prose  writing  of  ballad  which  seems  to  convey 
their  spirit. 

Robin  Hood  is  as  gallant  and  generous  a  hero  as  any  to 
be  found  in  English  literatiu-e,  and  while  the  delight  in  the 
greenwood  and  love  of  wild  things  continue  to  grow  in  the 
hearts  of  healthy  boys  and  girls,  tales  of  Robin  Hood  and 
his  outlaws  will  always  be  welcome. 

Presentation 

Type  Lesson  — The  Shooting  Match' at  Nottingham 
Pyk  —  Merry  Adventures  of  Robm  Hood. 

1  Aim 

Teacher's 

1  To  give  the  children  pleasure  and  joy,  and  to  appeal 

to  his  interest  in  adventure. 

2  To  awaken  in  the  child  an  appreciation  for  Robin's 

bold  courage,  kindness  to  the  poor,  hatred  for 
injustice  and  his  love  for  all  manly  sports. 

3  To  teach  the  child  in  an  indirect  way  to  be  fair  in 

all  games,  etc.«  and  to  take  defeat  dieerfully. 

•   Child's 

1  The  pleasure  of  reading  this  merry  adventure  of 

Robin  Hood. 

2  The  joy  of  Robin's  mastery  of  the  bow. 

3  The  enjoyment  of  Robin's  outwitting  the  sheriff. 

2  Pk'eparation 

Children  have  had  the  prologue  and  first  part  of  this 
.     .book,  that  is,  the  Story  of  Robin  Hood  and  the 
Tinker. 

i      Review  these  stories  thoroughly  before  taking  up  the 

new  ones.    Read  the  entire  new  story  to  the  class  with  as 

\  little  comment  as  possible,  so  the  (^dren  will  get  the  story 

'  first.    After  this  has  been  done,  go  back  and  ask  the  mean- 


ings of  the  imknown  words.    The  meanings  of  these  words 
can  be  gained  from  the  text  rather  than  from  the  dictionary. 

Procedure 

1  Which  part  of  this  story  did  you  like  best? 

2  Why? 

3  What  is  a  shooting  match? 

4  John,  you  say  you  have  seen  a  shootmg  match  that 
reminds  you  of  tins  one.    Tell  about  it. 

5  After  John  finishes  his  story,  the  teacher  asks  if 
anyone  has  seen  any  good  pictiu-es  of  shooting  n^iatches. 
If  so,  they  may  tell  about  them  and  if  any  child  has  any 
pictures  of  sudi  now,  he  is  asked  to  bring  them  to  school 
so  the  class  may  see  them. 

Word  Study  from  the  Text 
Procedure 

1  What  is  meant  by  the  sheriff's  being  very  wroth? 

2  Why  does  he  say  yon  tinker? 

3  What  does  he  mean  by  the  sheriff's  troop  of  escort? 

4  Why  did  the  sheriff  say  "A  boon,  a  boon"  to  the 
king? 

5  What  did  the  king  mean  when  he  said  "  in  good  sooth?"" 

6  What  is  "I  am  fain  to  own"? 

7  What  is  a  "Right  lusty  knave"? 

8  What  does  the  sheriff  mean  when  he  says, "  He  robbeth 
your  own  liege  subjects"? 

9  Why  did  David  of  Doncaster  call  the  sheriff  a  knavish 
sheriff? 

10  What  are  rustic  peasants? 

11  If  one  can  get  pictures  of  such  people  bring  them  to 
school. 

12  What  were  squires,  dames  and  burghers,  as  spdccD 
of  in  this  story? 

13  What  is  a  jerkin? 

14  What  is  a  herald? 

15  "I  ween  are  three  inches  broader"? 

16  What  is  meant  by  the  sheriff's  smiting  his  thigh 
angrily? 

17  Who  can  say  the  following  in  a  different  way?  "I 
trow  thou  drawest  better  bow." 

18  Why  are  those  who  gathered  imder  the  greenwood 
spoken  of  as  a  motley  company? 

19  What  is  a  fine  scroll? 

Emotional  Appeal 
Procedure 

1  How  many  here  have  played  tournament?  When 
was  it?  Where  was  it?  Why  do  you  remember  it? 
Why  does  this  make  you  want  to  play  it? 

2  If  you  had  been  Robin,  would  you  have  gone  to  the 
match?    Why? 

3  Why  do  you  think  Robin  was  so  eager  to  inform  the 
sheriff  that  it  was  he  who  won  the  match? 

4  Why  was  the  sheriff  so  angry  when  he  discovered 
that  it  was  Robin  to  whom  he  gave  the  prize  and  to  whom 
he  spoke  so  freely? 

3    Presentation 

As  I  read  the  story  this  time,  we  will  stop  now  and  then 
to  discuss  the  pictures  we  see  in  the  story. 

Procedure 

1  What  did  you  see  as  I  read  the  beginning  of  the  story? 

2  How  do  you  think  the  sheriff  looked? 

3  You  may  tell  me  how  you  think  the  sheriff  and  his 
train  looked  before  and  after  seeing  the  king. 

4  Of  all  the  pictures  in  this  chaptergjirMch  do  you  like 

best?    Why  did  you  choose  this  one?     c\r\ 
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Our  Little  Citizens 

{Continued  from  page  S4S) 

Health  Department 

Department  of  Streets 
Department  of  Revenue 

(Licenses,  Taxes) 
Department  of  Public  Utilities 

(Water,  Light,  Gas,  Street  Railwajrs  if  owned  by 
Town  Coimdl  or  Mxmidpality) 
Governing  Body 

(Board  of  Aldermen  or  Governor  and  assistants) 

Visit  meetings  of  these  bodies  or  through  newspaper 
accounts,  dramatize  them  in  dass.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
54%  of  our  children  leave  school  in  Grades  V  and  VI  we 
must  teach  something  about  our  government  in  these 
grades  or  leave  these  children  the  prey  to  agitators.  Any 
good  text  ^rill  explain  the  departments  of  state  and  national 
government  Use  charts  to  show  the  relations  of  the 
various  branches. 

Be  sure  to  make  as  full  a  census  as  you  can  of  the  following 
institutions  both  in  the  state  and  commxmity.  Get  pictiures 
of  them  when  possible.  Use  for  an  exhibit  or  review  at 
dose  of  the  term.  The  childr^  can  take  their  visitors 
about  showing  them  the  pictures  of  the  institutions  and 
telling  some  facts  about  them.  The  pictures  of  most  im- 
portant offickls  should  be  added  to  the  exhibit  and  pupils 
expected  to  know  a  few  salient  facts  about  them. 

Take  a  Census  of: 

1  The  occupations,  as  farming,  storekeeping,  etc. 

2  The  Industries 

3  The  Professions 

4  The  Amiisements 

5  The  Educational  Resources 

Churches,  Clubs 

6  The  Institutions 

Poor  Farm,  Orphans'  Homes,  Jails,  etc. 

7  The  Associations 

8  The  open  spaces 

Parks,  Playgrounds,  Cemeteries,  Vacant  lots,  any 
open  space  for  which  public  responsibility  for 
keqping  presentable  should  be  exercised. 

9  Pomts  of  pride 

What  has  the  community  to  be  proud  of? 
Eoery  community  has  something  to  be  proud  of. 

Take  photographs,  make  charts,  maps,  plans 

of  above 

10  list  veterans  of  wars  livmg  in  neighborhood 
Make  a  Roll  of  Honor  for  them  and  for  ^Idiers 

serving  now 

11  Discover  if  representatives  to  State  Legislature  or 

Congress  ever  came  from  the  community. 

Americanism 

All  the  dvics  teaching  we  do  must  be  imbued  with 
American  spirit  Probably  no  day  wiD  pass  without  the 
necessity  of  correcting  some  im-American  thought. 

Teachers  are  referred  to  Primary  Education,  November, 
1916,  February,  May,  Jime,  November  and  December, 
1919,  February  and  March,  1920,  and  to  Popular  Educaior 
for  February  and  March,  1920. 

They  may  find  helpful  material  in  The  Teachers^  Patriotic 
Leaflet,  5  cents.  National  Security  League,  and  quotations 
in  "Making  Americans,"  LeigfUan,  F.  A.  Owen  Company, 
28  cents. 

No  ddldren  should  be  allowed  to  leave  school  who  do 
not  understand  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
"The  Catechism  of  the  Constitution,"  National  Security 
league,  2  cents,  helps  make  this  dear.  These  are  inserted, 
Qot  for  advertising,  but  for  service  to  the  teachers. 

In  Grades  V  and  VI  the  Civic  Gxiards  may  find  many 
opportunities  for  co-operating  with  adidt  sodeties.  They 
{Continued  on  page  59$) 


INSTITUTE  DIRECTORS 
COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 
DIRECTORS  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
TEACHERS 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Department  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  has  Lectiure  Charts, 
Lantern  Slides,  Moving  Pictures,  Stendls,  Booklets, 
and  a  great  deal  of  other  material  that  wlQ  be  of 
great  service  to  you  in  teaching  agriculture. 

We  want  to  help  you  make  your  work  more  effec- 
tive. If  you  have  a  plan,  if  you  know  how  you  will 
use  this  material  after  you  get  it,  we  will  be  glad  to 
supply  you  with  as  much  as  you  can  use. 

Charts  and  Slides 

I  H  C  Charts  and  Lantern  Slides  are  the  last 
word  in  Visual  Methods  of  Instruction.  They  are 
the  culmination  of  the  great  fundamental  prindple  of 
teaching  in  terms  of  action  and  result. 

We  will  loan  to  you,  for  the  cost  of  transportation, 
charts  and  slides  on  any  or  all  of  the  following  subjects: 

11  Education 

12  Diversified  Famiing  for  the  South 

13  Home  Canning 

14  Development  of  Agriculture 

15  Gardening 

16  Sheep 

17  Birds 

18  Rural  Schools 
(Nos.  14,  16,  16,  17,  in  Lantern 

Slides  only) 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


Com 
Alfalfa 
Soil 

Live  Stock 
Dairying 
Oats 
Poultry 
Weeds 

Home  Economics 
and  Sanitation 
The  Fly 


Motion  Picture  Reels 


8 

9 

10 

11 


1  A  Bunch  of  Sheep  on  Every  Farm. 

2  Cannmg  by  the  Cold  Pack  Method. 

3  Harvesting  and  Testing  Seed  Com. 

4  Growing  and  Feeding  Com. 

6    The  Dairy  Com  — Milk,  Nature's  Perfect  Food. 

6  Evolution  of  Harvesting. 

7  Grow  a  Garden. 
Household  Eomomica. 

The  Horse  —  Care,  Harnessing,  Etching,  Use. 
Poultry. 
Farm  Inconveniences. 


Dairying 
lie  Silo 


Write  for  booklet,  "The  Visual  Method  of  In- 
struction." 

Booklets 

The  Department  has  prepared  nearly  100  different 
booklets  on  various  subjects  including 

Crops  Insects 

Sanitation 

Poultry  The  I 

The  Garden  Birds 

Soil  Canning  and  Drying 

Pigs  Better  Rural  Schools 

Live  Stock  Home  Conveniences 

The  Fly  And  other  subjects 

These  are  furnished  free,  except  postage  and  cost  of 
printing. 

Write  us  for  catalogue  of  booklets  and  helpful 
suggestions. 

Important  —  Please  decide  early  what  booklets  you 
will  need  and  let  us  know.  The  print  paper  situation 
makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  dedde  now  how  many 
copies  of  each  booklet  we  will  print  this  year. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

(Ineorponitod) 

Agrleiitiral  Eitonslon  Dipt.  Himstir  BMg.,  CUeasi 

p.  a  HOLDBN,  Director 
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4    Elaboration 

Procedure 

1  *  Why  did  it  take  so  long  for  the  sheriff  to  go  to  the 
king? 

2  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  this  trip  now? 

3  Why  was  the  king  not  pleased  at  the  sheriff's  coming? 

4  Why  had  the  sheriff  a  sore  and  troubled  heart  after 
his  interview  with  the  king? 

5  What  made  the  shenff  decide  to  have  a  shooting 
match? 

5  Why  did  the  sheriff  think  that  Robin  would  go  to 
Nottingham  Town  after  the  sheriff's  getting  a  warrant 
for  him? 

7  Why  did  Robin  hasten  to  tell  his  men  of  the  match? 

8  Why  did  David  of  Doncaster  not  wish  Robin  to  go? 

9  What  made  Robin  disregard  David's  wishes? 

10  Why  did  Robin  caution  his  men  to  dress  as  rustic 
peasants,  beg^rs,  tinkers,  etc.? 

11  Why  did  the  band  laugh  right  heartily  at  Robin's 
plan? 

12  What  made  Nottingham  Town  look  so  gay  on  the 
day  of  the  match? 

13  Why  did  the  herald  proclaim  the  rules  of  the  game? 

14  Class,  you  may  bring  any  pictures  or  picture  you 
can  find  to  illustrate  what  you  thmk  the  shooting  match 
must  have  looked  like. 

15  Who  was  the  tattered  stranger  in  scarlet? 

16  What  made  you  think  it  was  Robin? 

17  Why  was  the  company  a  motley  one  that  gathered 
around  the  greenwood  tree  that  night? 

18  After  the  merry-making  why  did  Robin  call  Little 
John  aside? 

19  Why  did  Robin  and  Little  John  arrive  at  the  home 
of  the  sheriff  just  at  the  right  moment? 

20  How  do  you  think  tlmt  the  sheriff  felt  when  he  saw 
the  scroll? 

Memorize: 

Now  heaven  bless  thy  grace  this  day 

Say  all  in  sweet  Sherwood, 
For  Uiou  did'st  give  the  prize  away 

To  Merry  Robin  Hood. 

5  Comparison 

The  children  compare  this  story  with  the  prologue  and 
the  story  of  the  tinker.  They  discuss  the  expressions  used, 
Robin  Hood's  manner,  etc. 

6  Message 

This  story  wUl  appeal  to  the  boys  and  girls  alike  so 
thoroughly  that  they  will  ask  for  it  again  and  again.  It 
will  be  well  to  read  the  whole  story  through  after  all  these 
steps  have  been  taken.  The  children  w3l  live  the  story 
and  will  with  pleasure  and  joy  dramatize  it.  The  children 
will  also  enjoy  telling  and  retelling  the  story  and  each  part 
of  the  story  will  stand  out  as  a  heartfelt  picture  made  real 
to  the  child  by  the  careful  study  given  it. 


Once  Upon  a  June  Time 

{Continued  from  page  56S) 
playing  through  its  gauzy  wings.    And  all  the  newcomers 
clustered  about  the  nisi  fairy  with  the  grass-blade  whistle. 

"Listen,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  so  low  only  fairies  and 
flowers  —  and  maybe  a  very  small,  quiet,  good  little  child  — 
could  hear.  "This  common  flower,"  she  said,  "would  go 
to  live  in  the  garden  beyond  the  hedge." 

All  the  fairies  looked  at  the  common  flower.  She  stood 
strong  and  wholesome  and  sturdy,  nodding  her  head  and 
smiling. 

"  Form  a  ring,"  cried  the  first  fairy.    The  next  instant  — 


you  can't  think  how  quickly  fairies  can  do  such  things  — 
the  flower  foimd  herself  the  center  of  a  r^  fairy  ring. 

Roimd  and  roimd  and  round  circled  the  fairies  in  time  to 
music  they  only  could  hear.  Nearer  and  nearer  thqr  came 
to  the  flower. 

Afterward,  she  could  never  tell  just  what  happened. 
She  seemed  to  hear  another  soft  wild  call.  Then  a  golden 
cloud  wrapped  about  her.  She  felt  herself  lifted  and  wafted 
away  through  the  air,  up,  up,  up,  along  the  brightest  of  all 
the  simbeam  paths.  She  felt  a  rush  of  air,  a  wUr  of  wings. 
She  saw  gold  of  simbeam,  green  of  leaf,  fire  of  flower,  snow 
of  flower.  Then  lo  —  she  was  in  the  garden  of  her  drrams. 
Fairy  hands  lifted  her,  laid  her  gently  down.  Fairies  again 
formed  a  ring  about  her,  drcfing  and  singing,  drowsily,, 
dreamily,  drowsily,  dreamily. 

Next  nainute,  or  so  it  seemed  to  the  flower,  a  voice  like 
chiming  lily-bells,  spoke. 

" ATOke,"  it  said.  "Awake  —  it  is  Jime  —  and  dreams 
come  true!" 

The  flower  awoke.  It  was  Jime.  Although  she  did  not 
know  it,  a  whole  year  had  ps^sed.  Heat  ox  midsummer,, 
gold  of  fall,  cold  of  winter,  sweet  of  spring  —  all  had  done 
their  part  in  making  this  wonderful  Jime  morning,  all 
bird  song,  and  flower  scent  and  color.  'Die  air  was  full  of  a 
wonderful  new  sweetness,  too,  but  only  birds  and  flowers 
had  noticed  it  yet.  TTie  first  rose  had  just  been  bom  in 
its  cool,  green  cradle.  And  even  now  it  was  being  rocked 
by  a  gentle  little  breeze. 

Then  something  still  sweeter  happened.  Into  the  garden 
came  the  lady  like  a  tall  lovely  lily.  All  the  flowers  turned 
toward  her. 
The  common  flower  lifted  its  head,  too,  and  smiled. 
"There  is  a  rose  somewhere  in  bloom  —  I  feel  it,"  said 
the  lady  to  herself.  But  the  flowers  heard.  "  Which  of  the 
roses  is  out?"  she  called  to  the  gardener  nearby. 

"  Not  any  as  yet,"  said  the  gardener.  "  In  a  few  days,  if 
there  is  enough  sim." 

"  I  was  so  sure,"  whispered  the  lady.    "  May  I  look?  "  she- 
caDed. 
"You  will  injure  the  buds,"  warned  the  gardener. 
The  lady  turned  back  from  the  bushes  where  so  near  her 
rocked  the  little  new  rose  in  its  green  cradle. 

"I'd  like  a  garden  where  I  coidd  do  what  I  wanted  to,"* 
she  said. 

Then  down  the  path,  With  the  white-capped  nurse,  came 
the  childien  -^  the  golden-haired  girl,  the  dark-eyed  boy,. 
and  the  rosy  baby.  He  could  walk,  now,  almost  as  well  as 
anyone. 
He  was  the  first  to  see  the  pansy  bed. 
"Little  faces,"  he  cried.  He  tumbled  right  over  into- 
the  pansies,  both  fat,  rosy  hands  reaching  for  them. 

The  pansies  smiled  at  the  baby.  And  a  bobolink,  nearby,, 
nearly  split  his  throat  in  joy.  But  the  nurse  caught  at  the 
baby. 

"Naughty  boy,"  she  said.  "Flowers  aren't  made  ta 
pick!" 

"What  are  they  made  for,  nurse?"  asked  the  dark-eyed 
boy. 

The  lady  like  a  lily  came  toward  them.  She  caught 
them,  one  after  another,  in  her  arms.  Then  she  knelt  in 
the  path,  and  held  them  all  three  against  her. 

"To  make  us  want  to  pick  them,  dearies,"  she  cried,  half 
laughing,  half  wistfuL 
"I  want  a  fow-er,"  cried  the  baby. 
"So  do  I,  sweet,  said  the  lady.    "But  here  we  may  only 
look."  „      .  ^ 

"What  are  those  beautiful  new  flowers.  Mother?'    cned 
the  girl.    She  had  slipped  away  from  the  others  and  stood 
near  the  common  flower,  which  shone  like  a  sunbeam  fronL 
the  brown  of  the  soil. 
"There  — and  there  — and  there!"  cried  the  boy. 
"Common  dandelions!"  cried  the  nurse. 
"Where?"  cried  the  gardener,  hurrying  w|th  his  ^)ad- 
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toward  the  group.  When  he  saw  the  happy  flowers  growing 
in  the  midcfie  of  the  poppy-bed,  he  cried  angrily: 

"How  did  they  get  m  here?" 

The  dandelion  was  the  only  one  who  knew.  And  she 
didn't  say  anything.    She  smiled  steadfastly. 

The  gwlener  lifted  his  spade.  But  the  lady  sprang 
forward. 

"Stop!"  she  cried.  "Those  flowers  shall  stay  where 
they  are  —  always.  And,  children,  you  may  pick  them  as 
much  as  you  like.  You  shall  make  chains  and  blow  seeds 
and  make  twisty  curls  just  as  I  used  to  myself.  This  bed 
is  vours." 

"It  is  the  poppy-bed  and  near  the  sxm-dial,"  said  the 
gardener. 

"Put  the  poppies  somewhere  —  anywhere!"  cried  the 
lady.    "Come,  oiildren,  let  us  pick  the  dandelions." 

"Pick  —  fow-ers,"  caried  the  baby. 

"But,  Mother,"  said  the  girl,  anxiously,  "if  we  pick 
them,  will  there  be  more?" 

"More  —  and  more  —  and  always  more,"  cried  the  lady. 
She  was  as  excited  as  the  children.  Together  they  sank 
down  among  the  dandelions. 

The  common  flower  heard  the  whir  of  butterfly  wings. 
She  caught  the  glint  of  gold  as  a  swarm  lifted,  lower^, 
lifted  again.  Of  course  it  may  have  been  lily-bells  nearby, 
but  the  dandelion  thought  she  heard  the  faint,  far-off  chime 
of  fairy  laughter. 

Our  Little  Citizens 

iCanlinuedfram  page  59 1) 

should  concentrate  on  study  of  local  ordinances  and  co- 
operate with  Boy  Scouts,  Camp-fire  Girls,  Jimior  Red 
Cross,  etc,  to  lay  a  foundation  of  neighborly  co-operation 
in  the  future. 
Every  pupil  should  know: 
The  American's  Creed 


The  Flag  Salute 

The  Add  Test  of  American  Doctrine  ("Liberty  and 

Justice  For  AW) 
The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
Selections  from  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
The  Gettysburg  Address 

Selections  from  "The  Flag  Speaks,"  by  Franklm  K. 
Lane 
and  as  many  patriotic  quotations  bearing  on  citizenship  as 
pupils  and  teachers  can  collect 

There  have  been  many  given  in  "Our  Little  Citizens" 
Series  and  in  Popular  Educator. 

In  closing  this  "Our  Little  Citizens"  Series,  which  has 
continued  monthly  for  two  years,  Miss  Leighton  wishes  to 
express  her  tlumks  for  the  mterest  shown  by  the  teachers 
in  their  many  letters  of  appreciation,  and  to  say  she  wfll 
alwa3rs  be  willing  to  answer  inqiiiries  addressed  to  her 
personally,  or  to  be  of  any  possible  service  to  teachers  who 
are  earnestly  trying  to  teach  dtizenshq). 
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Material  for  PitncARy  Education 

September  due 
October  " 
November  "  ^ 
December  " 
January  ** 
February  " 
March  " 

April 

May  " 

June  " 


April  1 
June  25 
July  26 
Aug.  25 
Sept  25 
Oct.  25 
Nov.  25 
Dec  25 
Jan.  25 
Feb.  25 
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They  HAVE  FOUND 
THEIR    MITTENS! 

Stories  that  are  dear 
to    ChUdish    Hearts 

First  Year  Literature 

Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Series'' of  Primers  and  First  Readers 

bV       MARA       L.       PRATT       CHADWICK 

This  series  consists  of  one  phonic  reader,  which  is  a  basic  text,  and  ten  supplementary  readers,  based 
on  stories  dear  to  childish  hearts.  These  supplementary  readers  are  carefully  graded  and  form  an 
ideal  series  through  which  to  develop  both  sight  reading  and  sound  interpretation.  Each  book  is 
complete  in  itself  and  independent  of  the  others.  Each  may  be  used  with  any  system  of  teaching  reading. 
The  illustrations,  in  addition  to  being  pleasing  to  children,  are  of  such  nature  as  to  inspire  creative  imagination. 


« 


PUSS  IN  BOOTS^REYNABD  THE  FOX 

Fully  illustrated.  87  pp. 
No  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  this  hook  can  overtax  or  even 
perplex  the  little  ones  of  the  first  or  second  grade,  as  all  have 
been  lon^  familiar  in  the  household  and  folklore  of  the  fireside. 
The  cunnmff  and  resourceful  ingenuity  of  "Puss  in  Boots"  and 
of  "Re3rnard  the  Fox"  must  keep  up  curiosity  and  interest  at 
white  heat,  as  scene  succeeds  scene  in  fine  dramatic  action. 

THSEE  ihtle  urrENs— chicken  uttle 

Fully  illustrated. 
Step  by  step  the  child  grows  unconsciously  familiar  with  words 
and  sentences  and  readily  interprets  the  prmted  page.  Reading 
thus  becomes  a  labor  of  love  and  no  more  irksome  than  the  strain 
with  which  the  little  one  digs  with  beaded  brow  the  holes  in  the 
sand  pile  or  joyfully  bears  other  burdens  in  hi$  round  of  play. 

JACK    AND    THE    BEANSTALK  ^  MAifONDS    AND 
TOADS  — SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

Graphically  illustrated. 

Three  attractive  folklore  tales  which  are  rewritten  in  the 
simple  straightforward  language  of  those  earlv  days  when  the 
world  was  young,  and  are  arranged  in  development  of  story 
and  in  progress  of  verbal  and  phrase  perplexities  with  a  peda- 
gogical art,  bom  of  experience,  of  careful  child-study  and  of  a 
veritable  love  for  the  little  ones. 

The  chapters  are  brief ^  crispy,  appetizing. 

JACK  THE  GIANT  KILLER 

FuUy  illustrated.    94  pp. 

This  folklore  js  handled  by  Mrs.  Pratt-Chadwick  in  so  in- 
genious and  original  a  method  as  to  secure  great  interest  and 
great  readiness  in  reading  at  sight. 

Yet  she  does  not  fail  in  addition  to  reach  the  higher  effects  of 
developing  the  receptivity  for  poetry  and  that  wonder  and 
reverence  which  is  part  of  religion.  Besides  by  ^'placing  the  child 
amidst  ^^enerai  human  companionship,  she  corrects  the  tendency 
of  imagination  to  center  in  self." 

\  BOW-WOW  AND  MEW-MEW 

\  Fully  iUustrated. 

The  illustrations,  abundant,  apposite,  vivid,  venr  happily 
re-enf oroe  the  text  of  each.  Note  these  principles  involved :  (a) 
A  classic  basis  from  which  the  vocabulary  is  evolved.  (6)  Inter- 
est from  a  tale  pedagodcally  germane  to  childhood,  (c)  Rhyth- 
mical repetition.    W  Imitation  or  dramatic  effect 

THE  THREE  PIGS 

Fully  illustrated  in  heavy  line  and  shading. 
The  aim  seems  to  be,  in  this  and  other  books  of  the  series,  to 


nun  such  a  welcome  from  beginners  as  greets  Buster  Brown  and 
Foxy  Grandpa  with  every  issue  of  the  Sunday  newspaper,  and 
to  utilixe  it  in  the  mastery  of  a  vocabulary  that  is  an  ample 
preparation  for  the  first  readv. 

THE  THREE  BEARS 

Strikingiy  illustrated  with  original  drawings. 
Like  the  Little  Red  Hen  and  the  Three  Pigs,  this  little  book 
avails  itself  of  a  classic  story  from  which  to  evolve  very  fAttnh 
antly  a  good  working  vocabulary. 

HOP  0»  MY  THUMB^TOM  THUMB 

Fully  illustrated. 

Dr.  Harris  very  pertinently  remarks:  "If  a  beginning  is  made 
with  literature  sufficiently  childish,  the  children  may  be  led  by 
their  own  growing  taste  and  ci^Muaty." 

Incident  follows  incident  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  litUe 
mind  is  not  too  long  on  the  stretch,  and  the  snort  chi4)ter8  hdd 
in  store  fresh  surprises  from  the  beginning  to  the  dose  of  the 
book. 

RED  RIDING  HOOD— THE  SEVEN  KIDS 
FuUy  illustrated. 

Tested  in  the  schoolroom,  it  is  found  that  the  interest  ii 
heightened  by  putting  these  familiar  daasics  into  a  primer  form 
from  which  be  ma3r  learn  to  read;  for  childhood  delights  to  go 
over  af;am  and  again  the  dear  old  story  and  tirelessly  to  repeat 
the  domgs  imagnative  or  real,  once  made  familiar. 

The  happy  Sid  Family,  the  wicked  deception  of  the  hunjgi}' 
wolf,  the  harrowing  tragical  incident,  the  joyous  restoration, 
and  the  righteous  retribution  must  so  divert  and  intensify  the 
interest  that  the  labor  of  reading  will  be  really  a  labor  of  love. 

THE  UTTLE  PEOPLE'S  SOUND  PRIMER   (Basic  Text) 

Each  lesson  specially  illustrated.  128  pp. 
Consider  the  leading  original  practical  features:  (a)  Word- 
building  from  the  start,  with  sound  stories,  with  drills,  inciting 
tl'c  diild  to  self-activity.  (6)  Illustrations,  unique,  alive  with 
action,  and  impressively  interpreting  the  sounds,  (c)  Abundant 
busy  work. 

THE  LITTLE  RED  HEN 

FuUv  illustrated  with  original  dri^wings. 
Prof.  M.  V.  O  Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  recent  letter 
remarks:  "I  have  carried  a  child  through  the  Little  Red  Hen, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  based  upon  psvchological  prin- 
ciples more  fully  than  anv  primer  I  know.  The  material  is  of 
interest  to  the  cnild  and  the  verbal  forms  are  introduced  in  sudi 
a  way  as  to  let  the  learner  become  familiar  with  them  most 
effectively." 
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A   Language  Study  Incentive 

M.  c.  L. 

Interest  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages  is  being  greatly 
augmented  in  the  schools  of  the  coimtry  by  one  branch  of 
the  work  of  the  Junior  Department  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  This  plan  calls  for  correspondence  between  the 
sdiool  children  of  America  and  of  other  countries. 

It  was  first  discussed  at  National  Headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington,  with  Sir  John  Fi^er,  head  of  the  school  system  in 
England,  and  since  that  time  the  list  of  English  and  French 
schools  which  desire  such  corresp)ondence  with  schools  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  has  steadily  increased. 

The  latest  development  in  this  plan  is  a  list  of  seventy-five 
Chilean  high  sdiools  with  whom  the  students  studying 
Spanish  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  Alaska,  Idaho, 
Wadiington  and  Oregon  may  correspond.  This  list  was 
secured  through  Senor  Luis  Santander,  the  Chilean  Consul 
in  Seattle,  by  the  Jimior  Department  of  Membership  of  the 
Northwest  Division  of  the  Red  Cross. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  provides  an  excellent 
means  for  the  youths  of  this  coimtry  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Chile,  learning  their  customs,  dress, 
interests  and  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  perfecting  the 
knowledge  of  Spanish  in  a  practical  and  interesting  way. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  seventy-five  Chilean  high  schools 
are  not  enough  to  go  aroimd  in  even  the  Northwest  Division, 
but  there  are  other  neighbors  in  South  America  who  might 
enjoy  American  correspondence. 

Should  the  high  schools  of  New  England  follow  this  plan 
with  some  other  South  American  republic  and  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  a  list  of  schools  long  enough  to  provide  each  New 
England  high  school  with  a  Spanish  correspondent,  they 
might  adopt  the  same  slogan  of  the  Northwest  Division, 
"  First  Come,  First  Served."  In  other  words,  high  schools 
making  application  for  this  correspondence  to  the  Division 
Director  will  be  assigned  high  schools  with  which  to  corre- 
spond as  long  as  they  last. 


^ANHOUMCIHG- 


LENNES-JENKINS  APPLIED  ARITHMETIC. 
The  Three  Essentials — 

Book  1— For  2iul,  3rd»  and  4th  Grodo* 
Book  2— For  5th  and  6th  Grados 
Book  3— For  7th  and  8th  Grados 

A  sane  and  progressive  course  built  on  the  best  in  ttHMiem 
method  —  beautifully  and  unusually  illustrated.  The  course  is 
flexible.  Presentation  of  minimum  essentials  run  through  the 
books  consecutively  and  the  special  requirements  of  an^  curri- 
culum can  be  met  from  the  supplements.  The  freest  use  is  made 
of  the  child's  spontaneous  interest.  The  authors  have  directed 
skill  gained  by  years  of  experience  in  teaching  and  in  nuJdng 
books  to  the  organization  of  all  the  really  useful  features  that 
have  thus  far  come  to  life,  together  with  a  number  of  essential 
new  features.  The  teachers'  edition  is  entirely  unique  and  places 
on  hand  con^lete  materiaL 

AUERBACH-WALSH  PLANE  GEOMETRY. 
Complete  and  in  parts. 

Part  1  — Abridged  and  Appliod 
Part  2  —  College  Preparatory 

Based  on  a  recognition  of  the  values  of  Applied  Geometry  as 
an  introduction  to  the  subject.  Beginning  with  the  brief  syllabus 
emphasizing  interests  and  application,  the  first  study  gives 
minimum  essentiab  on  the  industrial  values  which  have  never 
hitherto  met  due  consideration.  Growing  from  this  the  second 
study  gives  the  college  preparatory  student  a  sympathetic  and 
aggressive  command  over  the  methods  of  his  subject,  and  lays 
foundations  for  individual  thinking  in  mathematical  fields. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Phllndelphla 
Chlca£o  Montreal 
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*^TT)e  children  ought  to  bless  the  spirit  that  prompted  the  getting  up  of  such  books'^ 

SCHOOL  CLASSICS  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 

BIGHT      CENTS     EACH.     POSTPAID  — SEVENTY- FIVE      CENTS       PER     DOZEN 

Your   Pupils    Soon    Tire    of    a    Book    Constantly  In   Hand 

To  read  well  one  must  read  widely.  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  school- 
room. Long  before  the  basic  reader  is  fini*h«»d  many  other  simple  books  should  be  read.  A 
book  constantly  in  hand  soon  k>ses  interest,  while  another,  with  ^  practically  the  same 
vocabulary,  brings  fresh  ideas  and  is  vigorously  attacked  by  the  busy  inquisitive  little  minds. 

Get  a  supply.    The  cost  is  slight.    Bright  and  interesting,  every  one. 


FIRST  GRADE 

2.    /Esop's  Fables.    Past  I. 

Edited  by  Mara  L.  Pratt. 

Large  type.  Blackboard  words.  Fox  and 
the  Lion,  Fox  and  the  Grapes,  Cock-a-Doodlc 
and  the  Piece  of  Gold,  Wolf  and  Goat,  The 
Lasy  Grasshoppers,  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane, 
Kid  and  Wolf,  Fox  and  Crow,  The  Stag  at 
the  Lake.    Illustrations. 

3.    iEsop's  Fables.    Part  n. 

The  Hawk  and  the  Nightingale,  Snake's 
Eggs,  Fox  and  Crab,  The  Ant  and  Dove, 
Dog  and  His  Shadow,  Cat  and  the  Birds, 
Fox  in  the  Well,  the  Fox  and  Stork,  and  other 
dusters. 

73.  The   Story   or   the   Buds.    Nature 
Stories.    Autobiographical.    Illustrated. 

74.  What  Annie  Saw. 
Stories  from  Nature. 

77.    Flower  Friends. 
Pleasant,   instructive 
▼aloe,   about  some  of 
IDustrated.  • 


Part  I. 

talks,   with    ethical 
our    flower   frieftds. 


SECOND  GRADE 

7.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  — Jack-o' 
Lanterns  —  and  Old  Oak  Tree's 
Christmas  Dream.    Illustrated 

8.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 
Capitally  told  with  some  variations  diat 

hold  children  deeply  intent.    Illustrated. 

75.  Buds,  Roots  and  Stems 

A  Nature  Reader  that  yields  in  simple  form 
much  curious  information  about  buds,  Ftems 
and  roots.    Illustrated. 

76.  Some  Bird  Friends. 

78.  Flower  Friends.    Part  U, 

79.  Flower  Friends.    Part  IH. 
Illustrated.    Both  78  and  79  continue  the 

stories  of  Our  Fbwer  Friends  b^nm  so  attrac- 
tively in  No.  77,  Part  I,  of  the  First  Grade. 

87.    Legends  of  the  Sprino-time 
Two  fine  folk  stories,  adapted  cleverly  to  the 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


Boston 


Second  Grade.    They  are  Sleeping  Beauty, 
and  Siegfried  and  Brunhilde. 

1S5.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  I. 

186.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  II. 

187.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  III. 

188.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  IV. 

These  four  parts  relate  in  a  form  so  sim- 
plified as  to  catch  the  interest  and  the  under- 
standing of  all  second  grade  pupils. 

Each  number  fully  ifiastrated. 

189.  Children  op  History.    I. 

Story  of  the  Life  of  Washington,  Frank'in, 
Fulton,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  EU  WWtney,  all  told 
in  firesule  language,  simple  and  familiar. 

190.  Children  op  History.    II. 
Portraits.    Story  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Audu- 
bon, Webster,  Emerson,  Bryant,  in  the  style 
made  so  enjoyable  to  children  by  Miss  Cha«e. 

196.    Legends  op  the  Spring-time.    II.    t 

Chicago  «u  uy    New  Ycmc^ 


THE 

EDMAND8   EDUCATORS'   Exchange 

101  TREMIONT  STREET,  BOSTON 

Founded  in  1897.  by  a  School  Supwrintrndtnt,  Ht  rMomnMndatiom  give 

PERSONAL   Service  Worth  Paying  For.   manual  free 


'THIRTY-EIGHTH  YEAR- 


The  Brewer  Teachers'  Agency 

OLDEST  National  Agency— LARGEST  Centralized  Agency 
National    Service — No    Advance    Fee  Required — Address: 

The  Brewer  Teachers'  Agency  *'  '^SUS^  Auditorium  Tower,  Chicago,  III. 


MISSOURI     VALLEY     TEACHERS'     AGENCY 

All  communications  answered  the  day  received «   Services  free  to  school  officials.    Membership  free  to  teachers. 

Wire  or  write  for  teachers  or  positions. 
O.  F.  Revercomb.  Manager.        New  York  Life  Bniltfinf ,  Kansas  City,  Missonrl.  and  Denver,  Colorado 


Salaries  Greatly  Advanced  in  ^m<^^?ro^^ve  c^i!!i^uc^!^^ 

•^  40%  to  100%.    It  is  our  business  to  know  the 

places  paying  the  best  salaries.  The  Ohio  Teachors'  Bureau  is  a  Clearing  House  for  teachers  and  «chool  officials. 
We  receiveid  over  9,000  direct  calls  the  past  season.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS. 
The  Ohio  Teachers'  Bvreao.  104  No.  3rd  Street*  Colmnbiia.  Ohio 


TEACHERS,    PRINCIPALS,    SUPERINTENDENTS 

We  Can  Place  You  in  Better  Positions 
Write  us  TO-DAY  for  a  Free  Booklet,  "The  Road  to  Good  Positions." 

■RANCH  Omcet; 


PORTLAND.  ORE..  ISI2  Nsrthwsitsni  Bulc  Mg^ 

Franic  K.  Wsllsi.  Mgr. 
LOS  ANCCLEt.  CAUF..  •)•  Ctesmfcer  of  Csmmsras. 

John  C.  Eppenoa.  Mar- 
CHICAOO,  ILL.  Lytton  W4«..  14  E.  Jsslissn  BM^ 

H.llllet.Mgr. 
MINNEAPOUl  MINN..  SH  14th  Avs.,  t.  E^ 

F.  i.  Rssd,  Mgr. 
KANSAS  arv.  MO. 

OUR  SERVICE  IS  UNEXCELLED  —  OUR  SUCCESS  PHENOMENAL 

The  LsrgeBt  Mad  MoMt  Widely  Patroatged  Temcben  Agency  In  the  West 

ENROLLMENT    FEE    NOT    NEGE88ARY 


ROC/<rMrr£ACH£RS 

^C£,\cy   EMPIRE  BLDO,  Dinwp  rri. 


WM.  RUFFER,  A.  M.,  Manager 


AI.RKRT  Teachers'  Agency 


25  E.Jackson  BlvdMGhicai{o 


34  years  conservative  management.  Largest  and  best  known.  Our  booklet,  "TEACHING  AS 
A  BUSINESS"  with  new  chapters  on  "Forecast"  and  other  important  topics,  sent  FREE. 
437  Fifth  Avaave.  New  Yorkt     Syosaa  Balldlai.Daavart     Paytos  Bnlldlni.Spokaaa 


A  STUDIED  SERVICE 

FOR 

EACH  TEACHER 


Excellent  positions  at  high 
salaries  in  desirable  locations 
are  already  reported.  Write 
at  once  for  booklet  and  ap- 
pHcation  blank.  No  advance 
Fee  required. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

TEACHERS 

AGENCY 


809-10-11  Piilsbunr  Building,    Dapt.  L.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Thurston  Teachers' Agency 


past  28  years.    Write  for  our  free  booklet 

C. M. rVlcDANIEL,  Mgr.  i^l'Vo^,:'^,c»Z 


ti-*   Lounlry  for  the 
-"How  TV  ArpLv'' 

.;;  CHICAGO JLL. 


Salmon  Fishing  the  Spmrt  of 
Kings 

Canadian  Maritime  Provinces  Abound  dc 
Splendid  Fishing  Waters 

Salmon  fishing  is  known  as  ''The  sport  of 
Kings,"  and  from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
it  is  not  a  pastime  for  the  poor  man,  unless  he 
happens  to  live  near  a  good  river,  has  a  puQ 
with  the  lessee  or  a  favorite  guardian,  or  kiK>ws 
a  friend  can  outfit  him  with  the  necessary  rod 
and  tackle  and  secure  for  him  the  fishing 
privileges. 

There  are  really  plenty  of  places  in  New 
Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia,  where  anyone  can 
fish  without  much  trouble  or  a  great  deal  of 
expense,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
outfit  for  salmon  angling  is  expensive.  The 
right  kind  of  a  rod  costs  good  money.  Flies 
are  not  at  all  cheap,  while  the  casts  and  lines 
have  equaUy  ascended  abng  with  everything 
else  in  these  days  of  rising  prices. 

The  visiting  angler,  therefore,  must  pay  the 
price  and  the  price  varies.  There  are  fishing 
clubs  in  Canada  where  only  the  wealthy  ones 
can  foregather.  These  are  exclusive  dubs 
where  the  qualifications  for  membership  are 
largely  governed  by  the  conunercial  rating  of 
the  members.  These  are  men  to  whom  money 
is  no  object  in  the  pursuit  of  their  favorite 
pastime.  There  are  other  dubs  maintained 
on  more  democratic  principles  where  the  fees 
are  not  so  high.  There  are  dubs  where  vi^tois 
are  made  welcome  and  dubs  that  give  fishing 
privileges  for  a  moderate  rod  fee.  There  are 
places  where  the  individual  can  go  without 
other  restraint  than  the  non-resident  license — 
in  New  Brunswick  $25.00  for  salmon  and  $10.00 
for  trout,  in  Nova  Scotia  $5.00  for  three 
months,  or  $20.00  for  six  months.  But  guides 
and  canoemen  will  be  reauired,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  camping  must  be  t^en  into  con- 
sideration. The  expenses  for  transportation 
are,  after  all,  the  lightest  part  of  it,  for  splendid 
fishing  can  be  obtained  at  places  that  are  easy 
to  reach.  From  Boston  to  Yarmouth,  for  in- 
stance, is  only  a  night's  journey  by  steamer. 
Trains  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
leaving  Yarmouth  in  the  morning  will  convey 
the  fi^ermen  to  the  Mersey  River  or  the 
Medway  in  half  a  day. 

From  Montreal  it  is  not  a  long  journey  to 
Matapedia  or  to  the  salmon  streams  of  Gi^pe. 
From  St.  John  one  can  reach  the  Miramichi, 
or  the  Nepisiquit  in  New  Brunswick,  or  go 
through  to  Cape  Breton  and  fish  on  the 
Margaree.  There  is  good  salmon  fishing,  also, 
at  Musquodoboit,  not  far  from  Halifax. 

In  a  word  good  salmon  fishing  is  not  so 
difficult  to  obtain,  but  it  takes  time  and  costs 
money.    It  is  the  ^>ort  of  Kings. 

Trout  fishing  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Bnmswick  is  a  different  proposition.  The 
average  man,  at  respectable  cost,  can  have 
plenty  of  the  very  best  kind.  In  Nov* 
Scotia  the  wonderful  chains  of  lakes  and  con- 
necting rivers,  espedallv  aroimd  Lakes  Ked- 
jimukujik  and  Rossignol,  offer  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  an  outing  that  can  be  made  most 
enjoyable.  This  coimtry  is  reached  by  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  between  Halifax 
and  Yarmouth.  There  is  fine  trout  fishing  at 
places  along  the  line  from  Dartmouth,  Nova 
Scotia,  to  the  Muscjuodoboits,  and  some  grand 
trout  fishing  in  various  places  in  Cape  Breton. 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  rivers  that  are 
exceptionally  good  for  sea  trout.  The  Cain's 
River,  in  New  Brunswick,  is  famous,  and  so  is 
the  Charlo,  the  Jacquet  River,  the  Tabusmtac 
and  the  Bartibog. 

There  are  many  other  places,  of  course. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  most  likdy  places. 
The  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  abound  in 
attractions  for  the  an^er,  the  big  game  hunter 
and  the  stmuner  tourist.  Publications  issued 
by  the  Canadian  National  Raflways  give  the 
spedal  information  concerning  these.  These 
can  be  had  by  addressing  C.  K.  Howard, 
General  Agent,  294  Washmgton  St,  BostflO^ 
Mass. 
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Hand  Spinning  and  Weaving 

with  Other  Old  Industries  are 

Coming  Back 

A  society  has  been  organized  by  a  group  of 
the  most  prominent  men  and  women  in 
America,  known  as  The  Society  for  the  Re- 
vival of  Household  Industries  and  Domestic 
Arts. 

The  society  is  reviving  Flax  Growing,  Hand 
Spinning  and  Weaving  of  Flax  and  Wool, 
also  Quilting,  Candle  making,  Tatting,  Hand 
Wrought  Iron  Work,  etc.  These  old  indus- 
tries, especially  spinning  and  weaving,  are 
bdng  taught  to  our  wounded  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  a  market  has  been  foimd  at  good 
prices  lor  all  they  produce. 

These  old  arts  are  also  being  introduced 
among  the  "Shut-ins"  in  ahnshouses, asylums, 
reformatories,  sanitariums,  etc.,  where  the 
work,  being  light  as  well  as  interesting  and 
lucrative,  commands  earnest  and  serious  atten- 
tion. The  old  hand-made  things  of  our  fore- 
fathers were  never  more  prized  than  they  are 
to-day. 

The  society  is  anxious  to  get  spinning  wheels, 
reels,  heckles,  cards  —  any  of  the  old  tools  — 
for  work  amonff  the  wounded  soldiers,  and 
great  good  can  be  accomplished  and  real  aid 
given  by  taking  the  old  spinning  wheels,  etc., 
from  the  attics  and  sending  them  to  the  society. 

The  society  is  also  prepared  to  act  for  persons 
having  old  furniture,  chma,  silver,  or  anything 
relative  to  early  American  Art  or  Industr>'  — 
giving  expert  advice  on  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary furniture,  wrought  iron,  textiles,  manu- 
scripts, autographs,  silhouettes,  etc. 

Mrs.  John  Vanderpoel,  New  York,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  society  and  Miss  Frances  Morris, 
Metropolitan  Museiun  of  Art,  Vice-president. 

Teachers  are  wanted  who  will  learn  to  spin 
and  weave,  and  many  positions  are  now  oj^en. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Jane  Teller,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Society 
for  the  Revival  of  Household  Industries  and 
Domestic  Arts,  53  East  44th  St.,  New  York. 


Summer  Work  in  Physical 
Education 

The  Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
women's  training  schools  in  America  and  is 
offering  a  summer  course  of  unusual  value 
this  year.  The  curriculum  includes  intensive 
training  in  all  branches  of  the  work  and  is 
carefully  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
many  public  school  teachers  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  physical  education  or  use  it  in 
connection  with  their  academic  work.  Be- 
ginning courses  for  the  untrained,  advanced 
courses  for  those  who  wish  more  material  for 
winter  teaching,  and  especially  arranged 
sch^iules  for  those  who  have  had  some 
training,  make  a  sunmier  program  of  broad 
scope  and  interest. 

The  Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
fessional district  and  is  easily  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  surrounding  suburbs. 
The  dormitory  of  the  school  on  Michigan 
Boulevard  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
dormitories  in  the  city. 


Teachers  Wanted 
Use  Your  Vacation 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment examinations  constantly  being  held  dur- 
ing the  Spring  and  Summer  throughout  the 
entire  country.  Thousands  of  permanent, 
life  positions  are  to  be  filled  at  from  $1100  to 
S1800;  use  your  vacation  period  to  locate  in 
a  big  paid  position.  Write  inmiediately  to 
Frarilm  Institute,  Dept.  T220,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,for  schedule  showing  all  examination 
dates  and  places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  open  and  giving  many 
sample  exammation  questions,  which  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge. 


Attractive   Salaries  for  Teachers 

THE  THURSTON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

WiJl  place  you  in  a  good  position.  Many  recent  requests  for  grade  teachers, 
from  $1200  to  $1350  salary;  high  school  teachers,  from  1400  to  $2500  salary. 
REGISTER  NOW. 

THURSTON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Railway  Exchange  BuMlag,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE 

WEST 

NEEDS 

TEACHERS 


CLINE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

COLUMBIA,  MO.  CHICAGO,  HX. 

BOISE,  IDAHO  SAN  DIEGO,  GAL. 

The  West  is  offering  the  highest  salaries  ever  paid  to  teachers. 

ENROLL  NOW 


THE  COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ^^n'^N^^K^^^SZER^SJ:'*"*" 

Twenty-«ix  yean'  successful  service  in  behalf  of  teachers  and  School  Offidals. 
We  operate  m  all  Western  States. 

FRED  DICK,A.M..Mfr. 


Early  Registration  is  desirable. 


I*A.OIIMO       TTIBA.CHIBI^®'       A.O:BPfOY 


Many  positions  are  now 
being  offered  for  next  year  at  excellent  salaries.  We  can  place  you  in  touch  with  vacancies  immediately 
upcm  receipt  of  your  enrollment.    Write  for  our  Year- Book  to-day.    It  is  free. 


An  enrollment  with  us  now  means  a  good  position  in  the  Northwest  for  you. 
"        salaries. 


F.  H.  HUNTWORTH,  Manager, 


535  New  York  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Better  Positions!     Better  Pay! 

Unusual  Demand  for  Grade  Teachers.         No  Fee  in  Advance. 

Write  us  if  you  are  interested  in  any  kind  of  teaching  or  administrative  position.     We 

offer  you  faalities  for  service  through  our   Employment  Department  and  its  affiliated 

interests    that    are    unsurpassed.        Every    kmd    of    service    rendered    to    teachers. 

American  EducaUonal  S«nrlc«  Bureau,      854,  28  E.  JACKSON  BLVD.,    CHICAGO 


THE  YATES-FISHER  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

CHICAQO  OFFICE:   Paul  Yates,  624  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
WESTERN  OFFICE:  John  D.  Stout,  91I  Broadway  Bldg„  Portland,  Oregon 
SOUTHERN  OFFICE:   H.  D.  Yates,  Stahlman  BIdg-,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


FREE  REGISTRATION 

g^W    A  1>  IT    TEACHERS 
V^JLiVmiL   AGENCY 

EVERY  Office  WORKS  for  Every  Registrant 
No  Advance  Fee— We  Take  the  Risk 


CHICAQO 

G4  East  Van  Buren  Street 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

N.  V.  Life  Building 


NEW  YORK 

Flatiron  Building 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Globe  Building 


BALTIMORE,  MO. 

110-112  £.  T^fxington  Street 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

to  represent  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  at 
Summer  Schools  and  Summer  Institutes 
in  western  states.  You  should  embrace 
this  opportunity  to  earn  extra  money  dur- 
ing vacation.  Address  PRIMARY  EDUCA- 
TION, 2457  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
For  Summer  Schools  in  southern  states, 
address  18  E.  17th  Street,  New  York  Citjk 
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ECONOMO 
WORD  BUILDER  No.  1 

8271  A  new;  Urge-tjpe  word  builder^ 
Printed  on  high-grade 'ui?  stock,  which 
will  prove  of  esceplionally  good  wearing 
quality.  The  box  h  made  cspeckHy 
strong  to  withstand  the  constant  hand- 
ling and  hard  usage  to  which  the  *'build- 
er  *^  box  is  subjected.  Contains  a  n  extra 
Urge  quantity  of  tablets. 
Price,  per  bo?t,  f0.2S; 

mailing  weight,  7  oz. 

IMPERIAL  WORD  BUILDER 

82  70  A  n  ew  build  er  o  f  I  h  c  la  rge  -  type 
variety,  printed  on  beav\'  ma^nila  lab- 
lets,  with  each  letter  duplicated  in  medial 
script  on  the  revenue  side.  In  eitra 
strong  durable  bo3£. 
Price,  per  box,  $0.15; 

mailing  weighty  5  oz, 

EMBECO  IMPROVED  WORD 
BUILDER 

8O02  A  new  krge-type  word  builder, 
printed  on  heavy  manila  cards,  two  aides, 
cut  up  tn  single  letters.  There  arc  over 
three  hundred  and  Ctfty  letters  in  bold 
type,  including  a  good  variety  of  capitals 
and  amait  letters. 
Price,  p«r  box,  $0.20; 

mailmg  weight,  5  oz. 


You  know  from  experience  that  a  Word  Builder  or  Numbar 
BtiDder  is  valuable  so  long  as  the  box  lasts,  and  no  longer.  Con- 
sequently, contents  being  equal,  the  Best  builder  is  that  enclosed 
in  the  most  durable  box.  This  fact  is  kept  constantly  in  mind  in 
the  manufacture  of  BRADLEY  BUILDERS.  Bradley  boxes  are 
made  of  heavier  board  than  others,  and  are  reinforced  by  a  stout 
paper*  covering  the  entire  box  and  cover. 

They  Last  Longest  Because  They  Ar&  Mmde  Strangest 

In  contents,  too,  you  will  find  Bradley  Builders  of  superior  quality. 
The  tablets  are  clean-cut  from  tough  stock,  and  the  placing  of 
letters  and  numerals  is  carefully  planned  to  assure  spacing  and  line- 
up as  nearly  pcifect  as  can  be  attained  in  material  of  this  clyiracter. 

EMBECO  PHONETIC  DRILL  CARDS 

,Sli52  [)e:^igncd  to  assist  the  teacbtr  by  providing 
malt  rial  for  drill,  nccessar>'  to  fix  the  common  phonograms 
in  thi^  pupil's  mind. 

I'^^'uli  card  conUins  sixteen  word  combinations,  with  let- 
ters printed  in  large,  readable  type  one  inch  high.  There 
are  iwt'niy  cards  in  each  set,  fonmng  thrte  hundred  and 
t-ivenly  ^vord  combinations.  The  most  compact  phonetic 
drOl  ciird^  on  the  market. 

Pricvr,  per  set,  $1;S0;    maiHng  weight,  2  Ibi, 


ds 
4J 

drank 

pjiink 

U 

blfink 

J3 

s^nk 

PARQUETRY  DESIGN 
BLOCKS 

8340  These  interesting  tablets  are 
made  of  wood  and  colored  in  six  colors. 
They  are  also  of  iissorted  forms,  the 
diamond  and  half  square.  With  theie 
simple  forms  hundreds  of  elaborate  de- 
signE?  can  be  made. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.25; 

mailing  weigh t,  10  oz. 


COLORED  TABLETS  FOR 
NUMBER  WORK 

S34o  This  bos  contains  strong  past^ 
board  tablets,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
squares  and  circles. 

These  make  an  etceedingly  attractive 
set  of  tablets,  and  can   be   used  very 
ctTec Lively   in   teaching  numbers  in  the 
prima  o'  IL^rades, 
Price,  i>cr  box,  $0.25; 

mailing  weight,  8o«* 


FASSETT'S  STANDARDIZED  NUMBER  TESTS 

present  a  de&nite  standard  for  number  work.  Each  card  ihows  the  time  Umlt 
within  which  iwenty-tive  examples  should  be  done  by  a  class  of  standard  efficiency. 
When  your  cla.s.-i  meets  these  te^ts  you  may  know  that  St  is  up  to  the  accepted 
standard  of  schools  where  this  work  hii^  been  specialized  and  brx>ughl  to  a  high 
degree  of  elliciency*     iour  sets  as  fullows; 


S202  --  MULTIPLICATION 

82oa  — invisiuM 


S2^J4  —  SUBTRACTION 
smi-ADDfTION 


Price,  each  number,  per  set,  $0.12;    rK>stage,  $0.03 


Buy  Bradley  Builders  —  the  most  economical  because  of  their  dura- 
bility— the  most  satisfactory  because  of  their  careful  manufacture 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,     -    -     SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Chloaffo:   Thomas  Charles  Co.  Kansas  CItys   Hoovar  Bros,    » 
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Primary  Education  for  September,  IBSO 


Problems  in  Teaching  Reading 

G.  W.  Lewis 

Author  of  "The  Lewis  Stor\'  Method  of  Teaching  Reading  and  Spelling" 


G.  W.  Lewis 

The  best  method  for  solving  any  problem 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved.  In  teaching  the  child  to  read, 
the  real  problem  is  to  enable  him  to  interpret 
visible  language  into  audible  language.  But  if 
this  oral  language  into  which  the  child  inter- 
prets the  visible  language  is  to  mean  anything 
to  the  child,  it  must  be  the  expression  of 
definite  idens,  thoughts,  feelings,  or  actions, 
with  which  his  experience  has  made  him 
familiar.  If  the  child  is  to  read  with  under- 
standing and  with  pleasure,  the  teacher  must 
use  a  method  that  will  enable  him  automati- 
cally to  recognize  in  the  strange  visible  lan- 
guage a  familiar  audible  or  spoken  language, 
through  which  he  must  associate  the  visible 
lanp[uage  with  definite  ideas,  thoughts,  feelings, 
actions,  or  experiences  already  familiar  to  him. 
When  the  child  can  do  this  he  will  readily 
translate  the  visible  language  —  either  silently 
or  audibly,  into  its  real  meaning;  and  the 
greater  ease  with  which  he  does  so,  the  more 
pleasure  he  will  find  in  his  reading;  and  t!ic 
more  pleasure  he  gets  from  his  reading,  the 
more  likely  he  will  be  to  form  the  habit  of 
reading,  which  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
ability  to  read. 

In  selecting  the  reading  for  her  beginners, 
the  teacher  should  see  that  it  involves  only 
such  ideas,  thoughts,  feelings,  actions,  and 
experiences  as  are  common  to  all  nationalities 
represented  in  her  class.  Then  in  her  pre- 
liminary work  with  the  children  who  speak  a 
foreign  language  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
acquaint  them  with  new  idens,  thoughts,  ex- 
periences, but  simply  to  make  them  familiar 
with  the  oral  form  of  the  English  in  which  these 
are  expressed.  To  do  this  she  should  take 
advantage  of  the  Object- Word  Method,  the 
Picture-Word  Method,  and  the  Action-Word 
Method. 

In  developing  an  oral  language  in  the  re- 
tarded, or  subnormal,  or  foreign  children,  the 
teacher  should  remember  that  in  nature,  the 
object  or  the  experience  comes  first;  then  the 
idens,  and,  finally,  the  spoken  word.  The 
child  is  then  ready  for  the  visible  word  — 
printed  or  written  —  which  is  to  be  interpreted 
into  the  familiar  spoken  word  and  associated 
with  the  idea  back  of  which  stands  the  object 
or  the  experience. 

If  the  child  is  to  form  the  habit  of  reading 
he  must  find  pleasure  in  reading.  To  do  so, 
his  interpretation  of  the  visible  into  the  oral 
language  must  be  automatic.  He  will  then  be 
free  to  think  about  what  he  is  reading.  He 
will  easily  follow  the  thread  of  the  story  and 
see  the  plot.  He  will  really  become  interested 
in  reading  whole  stories;  and  these  he  should 
be  permitted  to  read  just  as  early  as  possible. 


In  selecting  the  method  she  is  to  use  in 
teaching  reading,  the  teacher  should  reject 
every  method  that  does  not  surely,  system- 
atically, and  rapidly  develop  the  power  of 
automatic  word  recognition.  If  our  alphabet 
were  purely  phonetic,  the  problem  of  auto- 
matic word  recognition  would  be  very  simple, 
and  practically  all  teachers  would  use  a  phonic 
method.  Taking  our  alphabet  as  it  is,  a 
careful  study  of  the  words  used  in  the  reading 
done  in  the  first  three  grades  reveals  the  fact 
that  more  than  eighty-five  per  cent  obey 
simple  phonic  laws  which  the  child  of  five  or 
six  can  easily  be  taught  to  grasp  and  apply. 
To  enable  the  child  to  recognize  these  words 
without  hesitation,  the  surest,  the  most  sys- 
tematic, and  the  most  rapid  method  is  to  give 
him  a  knowledge  of  phonics.  The  surest  way 
to  gain  his  attention  and  to  keep  him  interested 
is  to  present  this  phonic  scheme  through 
stories.  These  stories  should  be  short  and  to 
the  point,  and  each  story  should  teach  sonae 
sound  and  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in 
making  it,  or  some  phonic  law  and  its  appli- 
cation. 

After  each  phonic  fact  or  law  has  been 
taught  it  should  be  reviewed  or  applied  until 
it  is  fixed  indelibly  in  the  child 's  mind.  Ap- 
propriate illustrations  and  games  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  teacher  in  helping  to  fix 
the  facts  taught. 

While  this  phonic  scheme  is  being  presented 
to  the  child  his  ears  should  be  train^  to  detect 
every  sound  uttered  by  the  teacher,  and  when 
he  hears  a  phonic  wonl  pronounced  he  should 
be  trained  to  recognize  the  letter  back  of  every 
sound.  In  this  way  he  will  eventually  learn 
to  spell  all  phonic  words.  His  eyes,  too, 
should  be  trained.  He  should  be  given  sys- 
tematic graded  lessons  in  visualizing.  Starting 
with  the  simplest  unit  and  gradually  enlarg- 
ing this,  and  gradually  making  it  more  and 
more  complex,  he  should  be  trained  to  get 
a  perfect  image,  not  only  of  every  word  pre- 
sented to  his  eye  but  of  phrases,  clauses,  and 
whole  sentences.  The  child  whose  eyes  have 
been  trained  thus  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
reproducing  in  either  oral  or  written  form  the 
words  which  do  not  obey  phonic  laws. 

Many  children  who  have  great  difficulty  in 
learning  to  read  have  no  trouble  whatever  in 
learning  their  number  work.  The  reason  is 
this:  in  number  work  the  teacher  sees  and 
points  out  to  the  child  the  definite  problems 
that  he  must  solve.  He  soon  learns  to  dis- 
cover these  for  himself  and  also  how  to  attack 
the  various  problems. 

In  teaching  reading,  just  as  in  teaching 
arithmetic,  there  should  be  a  definite  beginning 
and  a  definite  order  and  line  of  development 
which  the  stories  should  follow;  the  stories 
should  enable  the  child  to  discover  the  definite 
problems  to  be  solved  and  the  best  method  of 
attacking  these  problems.  If  the  children  are 
to  depend  upon  the  repetition  of  mere  word 
forms  to  be  memorized  as  word  forms,  many 
of  them  will  never  become  independent. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  upon  my  first  visit  to 
a  certain  school  in  which  subnormal  children 
were  being  taught,  I  found  children  who  had 
been  in  school  from  the  time  they  were  five  or 
six  until  they  were  nine,  ten,  eleven^  twelve, 
thirteen,  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  they 
were  still  unable  to  read  a  single  word.  In  my 
next  visit  —  about  a  year  later  —  I  foimd  all 
these  pupils  reading  with  practical  independ- 
ence easy  stories  such  as  are  usually  intended 
for  our  second  and  third  grades. 


To  what  or  to  whom  shall  we  attriDutc  tne 
marvelous  change  that  had  been  wrought? 
Shall  we  give  ail  the  credit  to  the  teacher? 
We  should  like  very  much  to  do  so.  But  if 
we  give  her  all  the  credit  for  what  these  pupils 
have  accomplished  under  her,  to  whom  shall 
we  give  full  credit  for  all  that  they  failed  to 
accomplish  in  the  years  before  they  came  to 
this  teacher?  Shall  we  give  credit  for  this  to 
their  former  teachers?  The  teachers  would 
say,  "No!  The  whole  credit  for  their  cxm- 
tinued  failure  is  due  to  the  children  them- 
selves." But  if  this  is  true,  how  does  it  happen 
that  this  teacher  has  finally  been  so  successful 
in  teaching  them  to  read? 

The  teachers  who  had  failed  to  teach  these 
children  to  read  had  received  special  training 
for  primary  work  and  many  of  them  had  made 
enviable  records  in  teachmg  normal  children 
to  read.  The  teacher  who  succeeded  had  not 
really  specialized  in  primary  work  or  in  work 
with  the  subnormal;  in  fact,  she  had  been 
teaching  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  she  decided 
to  take  up  this  work  because  her  heart  went 
out  to  these  helpless  children  and  she  wanted 
to  enable  them  to  help  themselves.  Hence, 
we  must  infer  that  the  previous  training  and 
exp>erience  will  hardly  account  for  the  failure 
on  the  one  hand  or  for  the  success  on  the  other, 
for  the  odds  in  this  respect  were  against  Xht 
teacher  who  succeeded.  For  the  real  explana- 
tion we  must  look  to  the  methods  used  by  the 
respective  teachers. 

Some  of  the  teachers  who  failed  had  used 
the  Thought  or  Sentence  Method,  and  others 
had  used  the  same  method  supplemented  by 
phonic  analysis.  Still  others  had  used  a  phonic 
method.  The  teacher  that  finally  succeeded 
had  used  these  same  methods  for  a  time,  and 
had  concluded  that  "^ery  little  could  be  done 
for  these  children,  until,  through  a  friend,  also 
a  teacher  of  subnomud  children,  she  had 
learned  of  a  method  which  the  friend  had  used 
with  unusual  success  with  both  normal  and 
subnormal  children.  Through  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  friend  she  used  The  Lewis 
Story  Method  with  the  results  we  have  already 
mentioned.  The  results  of  many  other 
teachers  in  using  this  method  with  subnormal 
pupils  have  been  equally  satisfactory,  while  in 
the  thousands  of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  used 
with  normal  children  the  results  have  been 
phenomenal. 

In  some  of  the  schools  in  which  this  method 
has  been  used,  pupils  have  read  during  the 
first  year  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five 
books,  including  primers,  first,  second,  and 
third  readers  —  in  some  cases  more  than  three 
thousand  pages. 

Through  a  series  of  delightful  stories,  which 
keep  the  child  happy  and  interested.  The  Lewis 
Story  Method  introduces  first  the  sounds,  and 
then,  gradually,  the  more  intricate  processes 
of  reading.  During  the  first  six  weeks  of 
school,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  child's  in- 
herent love  of  play,  and  through  the  most 
natural  means  he  is  taught  to  build  from  six 
to  eight  hundred  phonic  words.  The  stories 
of  the  five  fairies  and  the  busy  little  dwarfs 
keep  him  constantly  on  the  tiptoe  of  expecta- 
tion for  the  next  story  and  the  lessons  taught 
by  it,  thus  insuring  the  success  and  happiness 
of  all  concerned. 

Note  Teachers  and  mothers  desiring  to 
know  more  of  The  Lewis  Story  Method  may 
get  free  information  by  addres^g  the  author 
(see  next  page),  G.  W.  Lewis, 

MiSQ  Forrestville  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


AUhough  (heir  school  had  only  hkf-day  sesrioni 
and  was  closed  six  weeks  because  ef  siekness, 
this  class  during  the  first  year  read  29  s^Bmdqtri 
first,  second  and  third  year  books.  This  enviaik 
record  is  typical  of  Story  Method  restdU.  Miss 
Pearson  has  used  this  method  four  years.  Three 
years  ago  she  wrote:  "I  have  tuner  had  such 
splendid  results  in  Phonic  work  or  such  fins 
readers  as  I  have  had  this  year.  In  preeious 
years  the  children  lacked  independence.  Nam 
I  am  seldom  called  upon  for  help.  They  ham 
read  twenty  books  this  year,  and  their  power  ef 
mastering  new  words  is  considered  wonderful  bf 
those  who  have  heard  them  read.** 


A  Stery  Method  Class  Taught  by  Miss  Helena  Pearsen  of  Whitman.  Mass. 


"Tell  Me  a  Story" 


'^^HIS  is  the  natural  plea  of  every  child  that  has  ever 
w  enjoyed  the  delight  of  Ustening  to  a  charming  story. 
When  my  niece,  a  tiny  tot  of  three,  with  golden  locks 
and  eyes  of  deq>est  blue,  climbs  upon  my  lap  and  cuddles 
down  and  wistfully  pleads  "  Tell  me  a  story,"  and  when  her 
little  sister  with  raven  locks  and  soft  brown  eyes  climbs  up 
beside  her  and  repeats  the  teasmg  plea,  I  know  that  they 
are  speakmg  the  desire  of  chilc&en  all  over  the  world. 
They  are  giving  expression  to  one  of  the  most  deeply 
implanted  desires  in  the  human  race.  They  are  repeating 
the  plea  that  has  come  so  often  from  the  lips  and  eyes  of 
my  own  children.  They  are  repeating  the  plea  that  has 
come  from  your  children,  and  from  every  child  whose 
mother  or  teacher  has  ever  told  it  a  charming  story.  Hence, 
aU  great  teachers  have  taught  through  story. 

Chie  of  the  greatest  assets  that  any  successful  primary 
teacher  can  possess  is  the  ability  to  tell  a  story  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  delight  her  hearers.  So  valuable  is  this 
ability  to  tell  a  delightful  story  that  m  many  cities  the 
schools  employ  teachers  who  devote  their  entire  time  to 
story  telling. 

Every  chUd  that  has  heard  one  fascinating  story  wants 
to  hear  another.  Every  mother  who  has  told  such  a 
story  to  her  children,  and  every  teacher  who  has  charmed 
her  children  with  a  story  must  recall  the  oft  repeated 
request,  "Tell  us  a  story."    Then,  as  each  story  has  been 


M.  SCHWALMBTBR,  Florida  State  CoUege 

for   Women,    Office   of   The   President, 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

"I  think  the  book  the  most  concise  and  yet 

complete  compendiimi  of  reading  that  I  have 

seen,  for  all  classes,  irrespective  of  grades." 

8TATB  SUPT.  M.  P.  8HAWKET,  of  West 
Virginia. 

*'  I  am  convinced  that  your  method  has  gfeat 
merit  in  it.  It  is  founded  on  natural  laws,  and 
is  bound  to  produce  good  results." 

mtS.  ADA  B. WOODWARD,  Primary  Teacher, 

Dallas,  Texas,  aad  Instructor  in  Primary 

Methods  in  Oak  Cliif  Summer  Normal, 

Dallas,  Texas. 

''It  has  proved  such  a  boon  to  me  Iwill  urge 

my  teachers  to  get  it.    I  used  my  class  (of  fint 

year  pupib)  in  demonstrating  your  methods  to 

my  students  yesterday,  and  they  were  amazed 

at  the  results." 

ROSDIA  R.  MSRRITT,  Supervisor  of  Practice, 
State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
"The  best  results  I  have  ever  seen  in  primary 
reading  and  spellmg  were  secured  by  following 
this  method.  I  heartily  recommend  it  as  the 
most  scientific  and  interesting  method  I  know.'' 


LILLIAN  A.  LIPPMAN,  Chancellor  Avenue 
School,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
"I  am  well  pleased  with  the  results  obtained. 
The  teaching  of  reading  has  been  more  of  a 
pleasure  than  ever  before  in  my  seven  years' 
experience.  No  other  class  has  shown  such  a 
lively  interest  and  pleasure  in  their  work,  and 
no.other  class  has  been  able  to  read  so  many 
books  during  the  year.  I  am  delighted  also 
with  the  results  obtained  in  spelling." 

N.  C.  MACDONALD,  Ex-State  Supt.  of  North 
Dakota.  ■* 

**  This  is  a  very  fine  work  of  yours,  and  I  wish 
to  give  it  my  heartiest  endorsement  for  use  in 
the  public  schools." 

COUNTY  SUPT.  IDA  B.  MARLST,  Labette 
Co.,  Kans. 
"  I  cannot  recommend  this  method  too  highly 
and  I  am  sure  that  any  teacher  can  make  a 
success  of  her  primary  reading  if  she  uses  this 
method." 

STELLA  CAMPBELL,  Denver,  Colo. 

"My  little  foreign  children  loved  it  from  the 
moment  of  presentation  and  now  read  with 
such  joy  in  expression.  Surely  you  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  found  such  a  'royal 
road  to  learning.' " 


finished,  who  can  forget  the  persistent  "Tell  us  another 
story"? 

Can  any  mother  or  any  teacher  have  the  heart  to  ignore 
such  a  plea?  Can  she  afford  to  deny  it  at  any  cost?  By 
heeding  it  she  can  mold  the  character  of  her  children  as  the 
potter  molds  his  clay.  Not  only  can  she  inspire  them  with 
the  desire  to  read  these  and  other  stories  for  themselves, 
but  as  thousands  of  teachers  and  mothers  have  done,  she 
can  procure  a  series  of  charming  stories  which,  when  told, 
as  if  by  magic,  will  give  her  children  the  key  that  will  open 
up  to  them  all  the  treasures  of  story  land;  a  key  that  will 
enable  them  with  ease  and  pleasure  to  recognize  in  the 
written  and  printed  language  everything  that  is  already 
familiar  to  them  through  oral  language;  and  that  will  make 
them  independent  readers  and  spellers  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

These  stories  form  the  basis  of  THE  LEWIS  STORY 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING  READING  AND  SPELLING 
with  which  marvelous  results  have  been  achieved. 

Classes  of  ordinary  first  grade  pupils,  during  thdr  first 
year,  have  read  eight  primers,  eight  first,  seven  second  and 
two  third  readers,  or  more  than  3400  pages. 

Thousands  of  primary  teachers  and  educators  in  i>ronii<- 
nent  positions  reconamend  the  Story  Method  in  the  highest 
terms. 

Here  are  a  few  brief  quotations  from  some  of  these: — 

LILLIAN  CHANBT,  Winaton-Salem,  N.  C 

"The  'learning  to  read'  process,  as  you  un- 
fold it,  is  so  simi>le  and  attractive  that  eveiy 
child  responds  with  delight  and  enthusiaan; 
and  the  early  and  easily  acquired  independence 
of  the  pupils  will  recommend  your  method  to 
every  primary  teacher." 


SISTERS  OF  THS  HOLT  CROSS,  St.  JoMph's 
School,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  the 
most  practical  and  thorough  method  I  have  jet 
seen.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  reconm)en<nng 
the  Method  to  other  teachers."  ^ 

Sincerely  yoxu^,  Sister  M.  Pacifica 

PROF.  T.  J.  COATBS,  First  Rural  Sehotl 
Snperrifor  of  Kentnckj. 
"I  thoroughly  believe  in  what  he  ha8.n|He 
has  given  you  all  the  good  features  of  the  best 
modem  methods  of  teaching  reading  and  none 
of  the  objectionable  features." 

MAUD  L.  DUVCAlf,  Mitchell,  So.  Dak. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  method  that  I  enjoy 
teaching  as  I  do  this.    There  is  an  inspiratioQ 
in  each  lesson  and  the  children  dearly  love  the 
five  little  fairies  and  the  dwarfs." 
I  m«casia«.    Raad  also  **Th«  Pl«asur«  Motlirs 


Write  for  our  special  30  day  offer     in*   B«ginnlny"R#«dlnJ"     in    SomJi  iMliuctwUnd    PHmmry     >lan«     for    OetoUr.im. 

a  W.  LEWIS  PUBUSHING  COMPANY.,        -         4559  ForrestvUle  Avenue,  Chicago,  IIL  > 

uiyiLizuu  uy  ^k_j"  v^  v^^i.\^ 
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D.  A  E.  AIDS  TO  TEACHERS 


A  New  Swi—  •£ 

Inaustrial  Outline  MAPS 


.lc_cfl\^ 

UVA 

i 

On  clear  outline  nuips  lines  are  distinctly  drawn 
accurately^  bounding  or  locating  regions  of  production 
or  setting  off  areas  with  different  climatic  conditions, 
different  soils,  surface  features,  etc.    The  work  of  the 

ril,  then,  on  the  maps  consists  in  coloring  or  filling 
geographical  facts   within  the   accurately  bounded 
areas.  ^ 

The  industrial  maps  are  the  same  size  as  our  regular 
outline  desk  maps,  so  they  fit  the  student's  note  book. 

NET  SCHOOL  PRICES 

FHces  for  D.  &E.  Outlin*  Map*  and  Industrial 

Outline  Maps 

In  quantities  less  than  50  of  a  kind.  Each,  8  x  10  Vi  $.01 H 
In  packages  of  50  of  a  kind  Per  Package  50 

^600  or  more  in  pkgs  of  50  of  a  kind,  Per  100  .90 

N.  B.  All  broken  packages  (less  than  50  of  a  kind) 
will  be  charged  at  single  copy  prices.  Will  punch  holes 
tor  note  book  covers  for  a  small  additional  charge. 
Cive  distance  between  centers,  or,  better  still,  attach 
sample  showing  punch. 

Natural  History 
Language  Cards 

Have  simplified  teaching 
wwiderfully.  They  are  made 
up  in  *rtsof  animals  and  birdii 

— '  2-1  aaimal*  or  J*i  I  'i  ni  tj  r.ls. 
The  reverse  is  a  little  flci^rip- 
tkiti  of  die  iPLDim.'ik  thji  u.>a 
thu  wgrrd*  on  tlic  irtmt,  im- 
ptirting  I[iforrn4tioii  and  assist - 
inifT  in  spcHing  and  nalural 
lii.^tnry.  Theae  dardi  wdlgh 
ID  oiLoccs,  aad  ara  pdcod  at 
40  cents  a  set. 


Domino  Cards 

12  sets  of  dominoes  in 
'each  padcage,  containing 
all  combinations  of  num- 
bers, whose  sums  do  not 
exceed  10.  Sheets  are  to 
be  cut  into  single  domi- 
noes. Printed  with  a 
double  black  line  between 
the  dominoes,  separated 
bv  narrow  cutting  soace. 
The  cutting  f  umisoes  busy 
work  invaluable  from  first 
grade  to  fourth.  May  be 
.  used  in  a  number  of  wavs 
for  oral  or  seat  work  in 
first  or  second  grade. 
Considerable  oral  drill  for 
third  grade  classes. 
Printed  on  heavy  oak 

12  sets  of  34  dominoes  in  each  envelope, 
envelope,  20  cents. 
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Colored  TableU  for  Number 
Work 


120  strong,  pasteboard  UbleU 
of  circular  form.  120  squares  and 
120  triangles,  assorted,  six  colors. 
An  exceedingly  attractive  set  which 
can  be  used  effectively  t^i'^'^^ing 
number  in  the  primary  grades. 
Wt.  6os.    Per  box.  40c. 


XQxtoxcq 


Sl^&= 


iM^mi 


A  New  Idea  for 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


THE  CATS  AND  THB  MONKEY. 
Ihirty  Fables  Retold 

By  Catbebine  T.  Bryce 

Asst.  Supt.  qf  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

These  fables  have  been  adapted  for  use  in  the  second 

grade.    However,  they  may  be  used  in  the  third  grade, 

or  for  easy  sight  readmg  for  backward  or  foreign  pupils 

m  grades  beyond  the  third. 

Each  story  on  a  separate  card.    Illustrated  in  two 
colors.    Thirty  stories  in  an  envelope. 

Set  A  contains  thirty  different  stories  in  an  envelope. 
Set  B  contains  thirty  of  the  same  story  in  an  envelope. 
List  of  stories  sent  upon  request. 
Price,  Per  Envelope.  40c. 

Fit  Ins  — Simple  Objecte 

Outlines  in  which  the 
picture  is  cut  out  for 
the  child  to  reinstate. 
Excellent  sense  train- 
iiuc,  further  developed 
when  the  child  can 
recognize  the  object  by 
traang  the  outline  with, 
his  fingers  or  when  the 
card  is  held  before  him. 
Both  printed  and  writ- 
ten words  are  given,  so 
the  assocation  of  word 
and  object  is  constantly 
before  the  pupil.  Wt. 
9  oz..  set  of  24  cards. 
Price  40c. 


A  Wonderful  Aid  to  Composition 

We  announce  with  pride  the  publication  of  a  scientific 
assistant  m  English,  prepared  by  E.  J.  Shumakkr,  called: 
-A  Student't  Guide  ta  Theme  WriUng" 

This  simple  plan  enables  the  student  to  prepare  for 
himself  a  text  book  on  his  own  compositions,  pointing  out 
to  Urn  dearly  his  own  errors,  recording  th^and 
fostcdng  iniUaUve  in.  building  his  own  text.  It  Kieatlv 
faoliUttt, grading  by.  substituUng  a  definite  Mrstem. 
standardizing  the  grading  and  tabulating  the  errors. 

You  will  &nd  this  combined  outline  and  note  book 
stimulates  interest,  relieves  drudgery  and  aeta  hiir 
results.    Price.  35c.  -a    ^    «u    gcw    oig 

Deco  Word  Making  Tablets 

.  Agood  selection  of  capitals,  small  letters  and  numerals 
m  more  prommcnt  type  than  .the  rest  of  the  series, 
prhited  on  both  sid^  of  tablet  an  inch  square  and  assorted 
asm  fonU  of  type  for  word  making.    Wt.Soz.    Price 


Fractional 
Disks 

Graphic  way  of  studsring 
fracuons.  Wt.  6  oz.  Set 
25c, 


Number  Builder 


In  principle  similar  to 
word  and  language  tablets. 
Liberal  supply  of  the  first 
10  numbers  and  the  signs 
of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division  and 
equally.  Wt.  3oz.  Per 
box.  12c. 


D.  St  E.  Serieii  of 

DESK  OUTLINE  MAPS 
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Accurate,  clear,  and  free  from  all  unnecessary  detail 
These  maps  were  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for 

maps  that  would  be  more  accurate  and  clear  ♦>>«n  any 

that  have  thus  far  been  offered. 
Great  care  has  been  exercised  to  show  only  important 

details.    It  will  be  noticed  from  the  samples  toat  the 

latest  geographical  discoveries  and  all  recent  political 

changes  are  shown. 

The  use  and  value  of  desk  maps  as  an  aid  in  both 
ceography  and  history  teaching  is  being  fully  recogniaed 
Pupils  are  ^reaUy  aided  in  getting  dear 


by  teachers.        ^ ^ ^ ^  ^,^^^ 

concepts  of  location  by  iSacing  the  data  ooth?  m«n« 
themselves.     Size   SxlOHmches. 

Prices  shown  in  first  '^l"*"" 

Drawings  to  Color 

Animals  ?^  sketches  of  well  known  wild  antmab 
«  •  *  *.  "?™j  onnnal  pen  and  ink  dnwioa. 
Basis  for  nature  study  and  Unguage  work  and  deoocative 


for  Bchoolrooin.     j^ective  in  crayon  or  water  ooloc 
Wt  3  oz.    Price  per  set,  20c. 


LandscaoeS  ^°  *i°5>^.  effective  and  easily  ool- 
«^NM«uox.nf#««  ^j^  designs  m  decorative  land- 
scapes characteristic  of  the  seasons.  Artistic  in  wax 
crayon  or  water  color.  Th^  jrive  an  opportunity  for 
descriptive  woric  in  language.  The  picture  and  docrip- 
tion  furnish  a  \init  worth  preserving.  Wt.  3  ox.  Price, 
10c 


Drawing  Paper 


No.  415.  White  Drawing  paper,  9x12,  100  sheets. 
Wt.  IH  lbs.    Price  3«c. 

No  418.  Manila  Drawing  paper,  9x12,  100  sheets. 
Wt.  IH  lbs.    Price  25e. 

No.  422.  Gray  Drawing  paper,  9x12,  100  sheets. 
Wt.  IH  lbs.    Pnoe  25c. 


Educational 
Clock  Dial 

12-inch  dial,  on  thick  card, 
wt.  12  oz..  each  25c. 

4H<inch    dial  oo    thkk 
card,  2  oz.  each,  12e» 


Hundreds  of  other  exclusive  and  distinaive  aids  to  teaching 


YOU  MUST  PAY    THE  POSTAGE-- DOIT T  FAIL    TO   INCLUDE  IT  IN    YOUR   REMITTANCE 


Our  goods  are  guaranteed 
to  be  exactly  as  represented. 
Should  they  fail  to  meet  with 
your  requirements,  we  will 
take  them  bach,  if  uim 
amd  r^und  your  money. 


THE 


DOBSON- EVANS    COMPANY 

WHOLESALE    SCHOOL    SUPPUBS 
337  N.  Front  St.,  130B  So.  Pennsylvania  St. 

Columbus,  Ohio  Indilanapolls,  Indui^t^u  uy 


The  Postage  is  mot  istdmded 
in  the  tew  prices  we  quote. 
Weights  are  ghees  so  that 
you  com  add  the  amount  to 
^four  tone.  Avoid  delay  by 
tmJosine  this. 


BUY  LARGE  PICTURES  FOR  FRAMING  NOW.    PRICE  OF  THEM  ADVANCES  NOV.  1.  1920 


Large  Pictures  for  Framing 

Perhaps  you  know  something  of  the  immense  strides 
in  the  cost  of  paper. 

We  have  been  selling  these  beautiful  Artotypes 
—each  on  paper  22x28,  including  the  white  mar- 
gin—at $1.00  each  for  2  or  more;  10  for  $9.50; 
a  single  copy,  $1.25. 

After  Nov.  1,  1920,  the  price  will  be  $1.75 
for  one;  $1.50  each  for  2  or  more;  10  for  $13,50. 

Why  not  lay  in  a  supply  of  them  NOW,  before 
the  price  advances? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  besides 
the  subjects  shown  here. 


Sir  G&Uhad,  by  Watts 

Soog  of  the  Lark,  by  Breton     (Very  effective) 

Tbe  Angelus.  by  Millet 

The  Gleaners,  by  Millet 

Spring,  by  Corot 

The  Lake,  by  Corot 

A  Helping  Hand,  by  Renouf 

Sistine  Madonna,  by  Raphael 

Baby  Stuart,  by  Van  Dyck 

The  Shepherdess,  Lerolle 

Pilgrim  Exiles 

End  of  Day    (Espedally  beautiful) 

Stratford  (Most  attractive) 


I 


ORDER 

NOW. 

THE  PRICE 

OF   THESE 

ADVANCES 

NOV.  1 


i 


The   Perry   Pictures  Company, 


PLAN  TO  USE  THEM  IN  PICTURE  STUDY 

AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

YEAR  IN  SEPTEMBER 

Also  as  aids  in  teaching  Language,  Litera^ 
ature,  History  and  Geography 


FIRST  OF  ALL,  SEND  15  CENTS  IN 
COIN  OR  STAMPS,  for  our  beautiful 
64-page  Catalogue  of  1600  miniature 
illustrations,  a  Ten  Cent  picture,  9x12, 
a  colored  Bird  Picture,  and  54  pictures 
each  about  2x2^. 

[Please  do  not  send  for  the  Catalogue  with- 
out sending  the  15  cents.] 


Order  now  for  Fall  bird  study. 


Any  one  of  these  lor  $1.26;  2  or  mon 
at  $1.00  mch;  10  for  $0.fiO.  Until 
Nov.  1, 1930.    Uany  other  sobjecti. 


Saved 


Landsetr 


Reproductions  of  the 

World's  Great  Paintings 

One  Cent  Sise.  3x3>{.  For  50  or  more. 
I'wo  Cent  Sise.  Sj^xS,  For  25  or  more. 
Ten  Cent  Sise.     10x12.     For  5  or  more. 


Bird  Pictures  in  Natural  Colors      ^^ 


Three  CenU  Each  for  15  or  more. 
Size  7x9. 


"Can't  You  Talk?"        Holmts 


The  Mill 


Ruysdatl 


Box  1,  Maiden,  Massachusetti 


PARROT-LIKE    MEMORIZING 
OF  FACTS  IS  WRONG. 

To  expect  a  child  in  the  fourth  grade  to  draw  a 
map  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives,  locate  the  principal 
rivers,  valleys,  mountains,  ba3rs,  cities,  and  name  and 
locate  the  counties,  is  wrong.  Parrot-like  memorizing 
of  such  facts,  at  that  age,  can  only  result  in  harm. 
The  facts  mean  nothing  and  create  a  distaste  for  the 
work. 

We  must  start  from  the  environment  of  the  child. 
Definitionsand  disconnected  facts  cannot  be  assimilated. 


HOME     GEOGRAPHY 


» 


STARTS  FROM  THE  HOME 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  book  published 
for  the  study  of  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades 


There  is  a  reason  why  "Fairbanks'  Home 
Geography"  is  so  widely  adopted  for  use  as 
an  introductory  book  in  the  lower  grades  and 
why  it  is  so  universally  used  by  teachers 

HOME  GEOGRAPHY  by  HAROLD  FAIRBANKS 

PRICE  SEVENTY-TWO   CENTS  POSTPAID 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CXDMPANY,  PUBUSHERS 

BOSTON  NEW  YOBK  CBICAOO 


When  the  Bell  Rings! 


you  11  need  and  want  this  big,  helpful,  FREE  book  of  suggestions, 
outlines,  and  descriptions  of  new  ideas  in  Seat  Work,  Supple- 
mentary Reading,  EJndergarten  and  Industrial  Material,  Plays 
and  Entertainments.  There  is  no  charge  for  it  —  We'll  gladly 
send  you  a  copy  postpaid  if  you  'II  send  us  your  name  and  address. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  "C." 

We  also  have  a  big  catalogue  of  furniture,  maps,  gbbes, 
blackboards,  crayon,  erasers,  stationery,  duplicators,  phonographs, 
janitors'  supplies,  etc.  We  call  it  Catalogue  No.  38.  It  is  the 
most  complete  book  of  its  kind.    We  also  mail  it  FREE  postpaid. 

A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY 

Dept.  P.   521  South  Laflin  Street,  Chicago 


.e 


RHYME  AND  STORY  READERS 

By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Masy  Frances 
Blaisdell 

THE  RHYME  AND  STORY  PRIMER 

"  Story-approach  "  method,  with  emphasis  on  phras- 
ing. Mother  Goose  vocabulary.  All  pictures  in 
colors.     Price,  52  cents. 

RHYME  UID  STORY  FIRST  RUDER 

"Story-approach''  method.  Emphasis  on  phrasing. 
Profusely  illustrated  in  color.    Price,  52  cents. 

WIDE  AWAKE  JUNIOR:  An  Easy  Primer 

Really  the  easiest  primer — and  the  largest.    Care- 
fully graded.    All  pictures  in  color.    Vocabulary,  200 
words.    Price,  50  cents. 
The  new  book  in  the  series  of  Wide-Awake  Readers. 

For  Grade    I:  CHERRY  TREE  CHILDREN,  55  cents 

BOY  BLUE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.  64  cents 

For  Grade  II:  THE  OUTDOOR  BOOK.  64cenU 

STORIES  FROM  A  MOUSEHOLE  (1918),  70 cento 
BUNNY  RABBIT'S  DIARY.  64  cento 

For  Grade  III:  AMERICAN  HiSTORYFOR  LITTLE  FOLKS.  65c, 
PLAY  AWHILE:  A  DRAMATIC  READER.  70c. 
MERRY  ANIMAL  TALES,  70  cento. 
IN  THE  GREEN  FIELDS  (1919).  70  cento 

LTTTLE,  BROWN  ft  COMPANY 


U  KAOON  STREET,  MSTON 


nM  80.WASASH  AVENUE.  CHICAQt 


BOOKS  THAT  WE  CAN  RECOMMEND 

Silt  Pomtpaid  at  Ligimd  Priemg 

Primary  Seat  Work,  Sense  Training  and  Garnet  (85c) 

By  Laura  R.  Smith.  160  pa^u.  Cloth.  A  new  book  that  solves  the 
seat  woijk  problem  for  the  pnmaiy  teacher.  It  presents  simple  and 
definite  instructions  for  carrying  out  a  Kieat  variety  of  interestug  edu- 
cative exercises  with  over  300  helpful  illustrations. 

Games  and  Rhjmet  fer  Language  Teaching  in  the  First 
Four  Grades  (85c  i 

By  Alhambra  G.  Deiong.  128  pages.  Cloth.  Contains  72  games  in- 
tended to  correct  in  an  interesting  way  the  common  every-day  errors 
of  spoken  English 

Morning  Exercises  fer  All  the  Year  ($1.00) 

By  Joseph  C.  Simdelar.  256  pages.  Cloth.  Has  been  adopted  by 
New  York  Cit]r,  Chicago.  Cincinnati,  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  faundreos 
of  towns  and  cities.  Also  recommended  in  State  Courses  of  Study.  Fifth 
large  ediium.    Contains  303  exercises,  137  stories,  28  poems,  etc. 

Father  Thrift  and  His  Animal  Friends  (70c) 

Bv  JosBFB  C.  SiMDELAR.  128  Pages.  Cloth.  wUh  iUustfotions  in  blach  and 
color.  A  lasdnating  stoiy  for  children  of  the  second  and  third  grades, 
teaching  valuable  lessons  in  thrift. 

The  Nixie  Bunny  Boeks  (each  70c) 

By  Joseph  C.  Sindrlar.  Bach  tU  ^^nd  160  pages.  Cloth,  iUuslraied  in 
cMors.  _  Nixie  Bunny  in  Mannen^Land^  Nixie  Bunny  in  Workaday-Land, 


Nixie  Bunny  in  Holiday-Land,  Nixie  Bunny  in  Faraway-Lands.  Every- 
body knows  these!  Read  by  over  200.000  children  in  the  second  and 
thiid  grades. 

Language  Games  for  All  Grades  (with  cards)  $1.20 

By  Alhambra  G.  Deming.  90  pages.  Cloth.  (With  54  cards  for  pupils' 
use.)  Contains  30  games  designed  to  establish  the  habit  of  correct  speech 
and  to  increase  the  child's  vocabulary. 

Number  Games  for  Primary  Grades  (85c) 

By  Ada  Van  Stome  Harris  and  Lillian  McLean  Waux>.  18S  paga. 
CMh.  lUustraUd.  Contains  58  number  games,  designed  to  create  an 
active  interest  in  number  and  to  make  the  child  skillful  in  applyhig  it 
directly  and  naturally  through  the  *' make-believe"  element  ana  tneidM 
of  friendly  contest. 

Wm  gaaruntmm  thmom  booiu  to  pimaamyou  or  wUl  rmfund  your  monty 

Our  1921  Catal^r  of  Books,  FUlps  apd  SuppliM  is  now  zeadyl  — 

the  complete  standard  teachers'  guide  book.    Many  new  things  have 

been  added.    Mailed  free.    Request  a  copy. 

Beciitoy-Canljf  Co.,  ^-^^  n^it.T.m^jMm.  Chicago 

"THE  HOUSE  OF  BETTER  MATERIAL" 


Whenever  Mental  Strain  or 

Depression  is  Felt 

it  is  most  refreshing  and  invigorating 
to  sip  agrlass  of  cool  water,  containing 
a  teaspoonf  ol  of 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

The  phosphates  so  necessary  to  brain  power 
are  aupDlied  in  an  effective  and  agreeable 
form,  Non-alcobolic,  free  from  habit- 
fomiin^  drugt,  and  immediately  beneficial. 
Said  By  Drti^gUU 
Riimfiird  Ch«rtileal  Wortop  FrQvld«iie«,  R.  L 
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PLAYTIME  STORIES 


By  Agnes  Dunlop,  Lincob  School,  Rockford,  IlL, 
and  Robinson  G.  Jones,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  112  pages,  60  illus- 
trations in  orange  and  black. 

A  SUPPLEMENTARY  reader  simple  enough  for 
pupils  after  they  have  completed  a  primer,  also 
suitable  for  the  second  year.    The  type  is  large 
and  the  words  are  arranged  in  word  groups  instead  of 
full-length  lines. 

There  are  seventeen  delightful  stories  and  poems, 
some  new,  some  old,  but  all  adaptable  to  dramatization. 
The  new  material  includes  a  tale  of  how  Bo-Peep 
found  her  lost  sheep;  a  story  of  the  aid  the  fairies 
gave  Boy  Blue  in  getting  blooming  roses  for  Miss 
Muffet's  birthday;  and  one  of  the  little  brown  bear 
who  was  good.  The  old  material  includes  "White 
Rooster  and  the  Fox,"  "Little  Rabbit's  Ears,"  and 
"The  Moon  and  the  Mill  Pond." 
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PRIMARY     EDUCATION  -  Not  "What  does  it  cost?"  bat  "Docs  It  pay  me?" 


A  Book  Money  Cannot  Buy 


Beta  Dixon 


TIE  teachers  who  have  been  findmg  so  many  helpful 
ideas  in  Primary  Education  dxiring  past  years  have, 
nodoubt,learned  to  save  the  ideas  which  proved  most 
helpful  to  them.  To  the  new  teachers  and  the  new  sub- 
scribers of  Primary  Education,  I  woidd  make  this  sugges- 
tion: Save  the  articles  which  prove  most  beneficial  in  your 
work.    Organize  them.    They  will  be  worht  so  much  to  you. 

I  speak  from  experience. 
Three  note-books  full  of  Pri- 
mary Education  clippings  have 
been  used,  not  only  in  the  second 
grade,  but  in  other  grades  of 
the  sdiools  where  I  have  taught. 
A  former  superintendent  called 
these  volumes  "Noah's  Ark." 
I  considered  the  name  an  ap- 
propriate one,  as  much  good 
material  has  been  saved  for  co- 
workers. Old  teachers,  as  well 
as  new  ones,  are  glad  to  receive  • 
good  suggestions. 

Would  you  like  to  peep  into 
the  191^1917  volume?  Several 
pages  are  dedicated  to  "Poems 
Little  Children  Love  to  Recite," 
by  Angelina  Wray,  Director  of 
Oral  Expression  and  Public 
Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
As  space  will  not  permit,  I  shall 
Ihnit  the  number  of  these  to  four. 
"Golden  Rod  Candles"  of  the 
September,  1916,  issue,  appears 
first.  It  correlates  with  Sep- 
tember's Nature  Study  and  is 
a  beautiful  poem  in  thought  and 
rhythm.  "The  Pilgrim's  Gift' 
correlates  with  November's  his- 
tory. "The  Christmas  Fairies," 
in  the  December,  1916,  issue, 
furnishes  an  easy,  appropriate 
Christmas  exercise.   "The  Jolly 

Winds"    of    March,    1917,    is  I 

linked  with  physical   training. 
Directions  and  music  are  given. 

Just  look  at  my  clippings  imder  "Reading."  This  one 
article,  "Incidental  Reading  Carried  on  Along  Experimental 
Lines,"  in  the  January,  1917,  Primary  Education  is  very 
mterestiog.  It  was  worked  out  in  the  Primary  Department 
of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Wayne,  Nebraska. 

There  are  many  good  artides  imder  the  "Nature  Clip- 
pings," but  I  shaU  let  you  think  about  this  one  of  Mardi, 
1917,  "Leather  Apron."    Won't  that  be  interesting  to  the 
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children  who  are  to  take  an  imAgin&ry  trip  to  a  sugar  damp? 
Under  the  heading  of  "Arithmetic,"  you  find  the  Model 
Store  idea,  arranged  by  the  Primary  Teachers  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  with  the  help  of  their  Supervisor,  Gail 
Calmerton: 

1  Preparatory  Lessons  for  Model  Store  —  Sept,  1916. 

2  Problems  for  a  Grocery  Store  —  November,  1916, 

3  The  Christmas  Toy  Shop 

—  December,  1916. 

4  January  Sales  —  January, 
1917- 
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On  the  "Hand  Work"  pages 
you  will  find: 

"A  Fall  Poster"  —  i^ii/A  Ash 

—  October,  1916. 
"The  Christmas  Blackboard" 

—  Lincoln  Sdiool,  Indi- 
ana, December,  1916. 

"Jumping  Jacks  for  Christ- 
mas"—  Margaret  Myers 

—  December,  1916. 
"HoUday     Work     for     the 

Children"  —  Kate  Mann 
Franklin  —  December, 
1916. 
"March  Poster"— i^w/A  ^4^* 

—  March,  1917. 
"Spring  Book"  — i^tt/A  ^4^* 

—  April,  1917. 


Do  you  see  this  heading, 
"Problems"?  Look  at  these 
articles: 

"Concrete  Wa)rs  to  Hold 
Attention"  —  EsteUe  Hinton, 
Primary  Supervisor  of  the 
Springfield  State  Teachers'  CoUege 

—  November,  1916. 
"Seat  Work  Suggestions.    I" 

—  Estdle  Hinion,  Primary  Su- 
pervisor  of  the  Springfield  State 
Teachers'  College"  —  Januarv. 
1917.  ^ 

"  Seat  Work  Suggestions.  H  "  —  EsteUe  Hinton,  Primary 
Supervisor  of  the  Springfield  State  Teachers'  College"  — 
February,  1917. 

Would  you  not  like  to  own  thfa  one  voliune?  No  money 
could  buy  it  Again  I  would  make  this  suggestion.  Save 
the  articles  which  prove  most  beneficial  in  your  work  each 
month  this  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  you,  too,  will 
have  a  volume  which  money  cannot  buy, 
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"Lest  We  Forget" 

Hope  Kelsey  Corson 


IN  the  midst  of  the  nation»wide  agitation  over  low 
salaries  and  miserable  conditions,  is  there  not  a  little 
danger,  as  well  as  much  benefit,  to  ourselves?  Papers 
and  magazines  are  full  of  figures  showing  our  poverty, 
and  comparing  our  earnings  with  those  of  factory  girb, 
kitchen  helpers,  employees  in  department  stores,  and  even 
garbage  men  and  dog  catchers,  to  the  evident  and  glaring 
disadvantage  of  our  profession.  Our  lack  of  social  standing 
has  also  be^  featured  sldA  every  other  drawback  imaginable; 
and  this  has  not  been  done  entirely  by  teachers  themselves, 
either.  But  such  widespread  disparagement  of  any  calling 
so  absolutely  essential  as  ours  is  most  unfortunate.  Think 
for  a  moment  of  the  ways  in  which  the  morale  of  the  army 
was  devat^  during  the  war.  Was  it  by  telling  the  men 
constantly  how  poorly  they  were  paid,  how  they  were 
nothing  but  despised  public  servants  exploited  by  the 
nation  they  were  expected  to  save,  and  that  the  career  of 
a  soldier  was  the  least  desirable  one  on  earth?  No,  we 
all  know  better.  The  emphasis  was  laid  on  duty,  and  as 
ever,  the  men  of  the  whole  nation  responded  in  a  way  that 
must  thrill  us  to  remember  and  which  shall  never  be  for- 
gotten  as  long  as  the  nation  endures.  They  marched  away, 
perhaps  to  (Ue,  with  the  spirit  of  that  gallant  Scotchman 
who  wrote: 

But  not  what  now  befalls 

For  us  to  ask  or  stay; 
The  Iron  Angel  calls 

And  we  must  but  obey 

Not  now  to  judge,  the  time  — 

Not  now  to  lay  the  blame; 
Be  whose  soe*er  the  crime, 

But  not  for  us  the  shame. 

For  in  that  clarion  call 

A  new  faith  rings  out  dear  — 
We  have  no  rights  at  all, 

But  only  duty  here. 

The  greatest  benefit  we  can  derive  from  any  sitxiation, 
or  any  state  in  life,  comes  to  us  only  after  we  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  dwelling  on  the  didies  of  that  state  or  sitxiation, 
rather  than  its  privileges  or  rights.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  earnest,  consecrated,  devoted  women  who  used  to  be 
our  teachers  twenty  years  ago?  They  worked  for  six  or 
eight  dollars  a  week,  and  most  of  them  never  owned  a  fur 
coat  or  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  as  long  as  they  lived;  but 
can  we  recall  much  gloom  or  discontent  among  them? 
Compared  with  ours,  their  lives  were  hard  and  meagre 
indeed,  but  were  they  unhappy?  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  consciousness  of  a  high  callmg,  for  which  not  everyone 
was  fit,  made  them  feel  a  rather  pleasant  sense  of  dignity 
and  importance.  If  they  had  foreseen  that  teachers  would 
ever  give  up  their  work  to  take  up  chorus-girl  positions  on 
Broadway,  imagine  their  consternation! 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  —  the  janitor  may  draw 
more  pay  than  we  do,  and  the  waitress  in  a  quici-limch 
may  outshine  us  as  to  clothes,  but  they  could  not  do  our 
work.  Our  calling  still  remains  a  high  and  sacred  one,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  written,  and  no  more  to  be  meas- 
ured by  its  pecuniary  returns  than  the  work  of  the  doctor, 
the  nurse,  or  the  priest,  who  saves  lives  and  souls.  Could 
anyone  put  a  suitable  cash  value  on  their  work?  No,  nor 
on  ouisl 

Let  us  close  our  ears  to  the  cynical  and  discontented 
among  us,  and  face  resolutely  the  fact  that  no  conununity 
will  ever  be  able  to  award  us  salaries  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  our  work.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  not 
whether  we  are  "getting  wbaA,  we  are  worth,*'  because  there 
is  no  way  to  measure  t&t  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  whether 


we  are  still  as  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  our  duties 
as  we  were,  as  a  profession,  ten  years  ago,  bdore  we  began 
to  be  r^^rded  as  objects  of  pity  and  scorn.  Has  our  work 
lost  value  in  our  own  eyes?  If  it  has,  it  is  time  to  &ce 
about  No  one  can  be  much  of  a  success  in  any  line  who 
is  not  firmly  convinced  that  what  he  is  doing  amounts  to 
something. 

The  tendency  in  industry  to  "let  up  on  production,"  to 
call  incessantly  for  shorter  hours  of  work  and  more  pay, 
must  not  creep  too  far  into  our  profession.  For  us  there 
may  be  no  holding  up  of  our  output;  too  nuich  depends 
on  what  we  turn  out;  a  nation's  boys  and  girls  are  worth 
more  than  its  coal,  or  com,  or  cotton.  Every  child  that 
passes  through  our  hands  has  the  right  to  expect  from  us 
all  the  education  he  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  until  he 
has  received  it,  our  duty  is  not  done. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  world  that  demands  so  high  a 
standard  of  the  worker  as  ours.  That  in  itself  is  inspiring, 
instead  of  depressing,  if  the  right  point  of  view  is  taken. 
Even  if  chances  of  fiimnrial  advancement  are  few,  and  there 
is  no  opportunity  ever  to  become  rich  in  material  possessions, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  chance  for  professional  growth.  A 
stenographer  can  only  hope  to  write  about  so  many  words 
a  minute,  no  matter  how  long  she  practices;  on  all  piece- 
work there  is  of  necessity  a  point  beyond  which  human 
skill  and  speed  can  hardly  go;  nearly  every  line  of  work 
has  its  limitations,  but  ours  has  none.  We  are  limited  in 
what  we  may  accomplish  with  the  material  put  in  our 
hands  to  use,  only  by  the  amoimt  of  our  own  physioJ, 
mental  and  spiritual  power.  Who  can  say  such  work  can 
be  paid  for  by  the  week  or  year? 

We  have  taken  up  this  work  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
we  shall  never  get  rich  doing  it,  any  more  than  a  man  going 
into  the  ministry  or  priesthood.  If  the  making  of  money 
comes  to  assume  too  great  an  importance  in  our  eyes,  we 
shall  do  our  profession  good  by  leaving  it  and  devoting  our 
time  to  what  seems  worth  while  to  us. 

There  is  no  work  on  earth  in  which  the  intangible  rewards 
are  so  great,  imless  it  is  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  I 
hardly  believe  that  quite  equals  our  profession.  But  if 
the  intangible  has  no  meaning  for  us,  and  material  values 
are  all  we  can  appreciate,  let  us,  by  all  means,  Stop  working 
with  human  beings  and  their  minds  and  souls,  and  leara 
some  simple  process  in  a  machine  shop,  where  the  material 
we  spoil  can  be  "scrapped,"  and  where  we  can  expect 
three  or  four  times  as  much  pay,  in  a  few  weeks,  as  we 
ever  could  get  in  the  schoolroom. 

Let  us  try  to  get  back,  if  we  can,  the  joy  and  content  in 
our  work  that  we  once  had  —  "This  is  my  work  —  my 
blessing,  not  my  doom." 

Let  us  stop,  for  a  little,  our  chorus  of  discontent  and 
dwell  on  our  duties.  If  we  "have  no  social  position,"  let 
us  admit  that  it  is  because  of  ourselves  and  not  the  work 
we  do,  and  that  if  we  are  socially  desirable  we  shall  be 
discovered,  no  matter  where  we  are,  and  shall  find  and  keq) 
our  own  level.  If  we  belong  to  that  old-fashioned  but  very 
real  "aristocracy  of  birth  and  breeding,"  no  lack  of  money 
will  separate  us  from  it.  If  we  do  not,  no  income  could 
secure  us  a  place  there. 

While  we  are  taking  an  inventory  of  ourselves  as  teachers, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  check  ourselves  i^>,  honestly  and  fairlv, 
by  a  business-Uke  scale  of  values,  similar  to  those  used  m 
the  world  of  business  by  employers  everywhere. 

A  very  good  scale  was  recently  given  the  teachers  of 
Pitisfield,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  John  F.  Gannon,  newly  elected 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
and  shoutmg  over  our  rights,  it  is  good  ^  *  'is  to  consider 
for  a  little  while  our  duties.    Let  U5   '         ^  aid  of  this 
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scale,  detennine  our  professional  worth,  being  honest  with 
ourselves.  Where  do  we  stand,  and  have  we  slipped  back 
orioii^  ahead  in  the  past  few  years  of  turmoil  and  unrest? 

Factors  to   be    Considered    in    Determining    a 
Teacher's  Professional  Worth 

1  Scholarship 

2  Personality  ^ 

3  Ability  to  discipline 

4  TeacUng  power 

5  Professional  spirit 

a   Evidence  of  scholarship  may  be  shown  by: 

General  culture  and  knowledge. 

Special  knowledge  of  business  taught. 

Continued  growth  in  intellectual  power. 

Accuracy  in  subject  matter,  kuiguage,  written 

work,  etc. 
b   Persoiiality  may  be  expressed  to  advantage: 

By  correctness  of  conduct  in  and  out  of  school 

By  ability  to  win  the  confidence  and  arouse  the 
better  motives  of  pupils. 

By  neatness  and  order  in  care  of  desk,  blackboards, 
materials,  etc.,  and  general  condition  of  room. 
By  tact  in  meetingpatrons,  associates  and  pupils. 
c   Ability  to  discipline  is  evident: 

By  having  high  ideals  of  order. 

By  success  in  attaining  proper  order. 

By  success  in  prompting  growth  of  pupils  in  self- 
control  and  obedience. 

By   causing    apparently   permanent   results   in 
character. 


d    Teaching  power  may  be  shown: 
By  skill  and  rapiditv  in  questioning. 
By  aptness  and  skill  in  use  of  illustrations. 
By  success  in  holding  attention  during  recitation. 
By  success  in  aroudng  interest  in  the  subject 

studied. 
By  the  amount  of  spedal  preparation  for  each 

recitation  by  teacher,  by  pupil. 
e    Professional  spirit  may  be  iJiown  by: 
Enthusiasm  m  the  work  of  teaching. 
Sympathy^  with  pupils. 
Co-operation  ana  sympathy  with  associates. 
Helpfulness  and  loyalty  to  official  superiors. 
Discretion  in  discussing  school  matters. 
Willmgness  to  receive  criticism. 
Ability  to  improve  as  a  result  of  criticisms  and 

suggestions. 
Pimctuality  and  promptness  in  attending  regular 

and  special  meetings,  closing  recitations,  ex- 

cusmg  classes,  makmg  reports,  etc. 
Attendance  and  interest  in  educational  meetings. 
General  attitude  toward  educational  matters. 
Interest  in  pedagogical  periodicals  and  books. 
Scientific  study  and  knowledge  of  children. 

There  are  no  points  here  of  which  we  can  truthfully  say 
that  they  are  ummportant,  or  not  worth  our  consideration. 
But  they  stand  for  qualities  that  are  not  to  be  measured.in 
money.  If  we  can  secure  a  living  wage  we  shall  be  fortunate, 
but  we  must  realize  that  we  are  giving  of  ourselves  and  of 
our  service  in  a  work  beyond  price. 


True  Citizenship 


DO  you  want  citizenship  training  of  the  highest  order? 
If  so,  don't  be  content  with  a  daily  salute  to  the 
flag  and  the  singing  of  national  songs.  Adopt  a 
program  of  Americanization  which  provides  for  partici- 
pation in  citizenship.  Make  your  pupils  feel,  no  matter 
what  grade  or  type  they  may  be,  that  Acre  is  a  great  deal 
thay  can  do,  both  at  home  and  in  school,  that  will  make 
them  worthy  of  that  flag  that  breathes  liberty  to  all. 

Every  service,  no  matter  how  small,  that  in  anv  way 
helps  to  improve  conditions  at  home  or  in  school,  is  a 
mark  of  true  citizenship. 

The  following  suggestive  program  has  been  used  in  our 
school  for  the  past  year.  Other  services  may  be  used  if 
more  adaptable  to  the  existing  conditions  of  any  locality. 

School  Services 

1  Keeping  school  grounds  free  from  papers,  rubbbh, 

etc.    (Grades  I-VIH) 

2  Keep  school  property  free  from  pencil  markings. 

(Grades  I-VHI) 

3  Planting  flowers,  trees,  etc.    (Grades  IV-VIII) 

4  School  Garden.    (Grades  III-VIII) 

5  Making  and  putting  up  bird  houses.    (Grades  IV- 

vm) 

6  Laying  out  grounds  for  athletic  meet.    (Grades  V- 

vm) 

7  Protection  of  small  children  coming  to  and  going 
from  school.    (Grades  Vl-Vm) 

8  Taking  charge  of  Lunch  Room.    (Grades  VII-VIII) 

9  Reporting  aU  contagious  diseases.  (Grades  IV-Vin) 

10  Campaign  for  clean  speech.    (Grades  rV-Vm) 

11  Assisting  children  of  foreign  birth  with  the  lan- 

guage.   (Grades  V-Vm) 

Community  Service 

1   Douig  away  with  unsightly  billboards. 


M.  V.  Monaghan 


2  Having  vacant  lots  cleaned  up. 

3  Keq)ing  buildings,  fences,  etc.,  free  from  markings. 

4  Keeping  fresh  water  aroimd  for  birds,  dogs,  horses, 

etc. 

5  Campaign  against  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

6  Camp>aign  against  spitting  in  public  places. 

7  Keeping  sidewalks  free  from  snow. 

8  Protection  against  fire. 

9  Protection  against  contagious  diseases. 

10  Beautifying  town  by  cleaning  up  vacant  lots,  re- 

moving imsightly  posters,  etc. 

11  Acting  as  guides  to  strangers. 


Patriotic  Services 

1  Helping  the  Red  Cross  coUect  clothes. 

2  Campaign  for  Junior  Red  Cross. 

3  Raising  and  lowering  school  flag  every  day. 

4  Helping  American  Legion. 

5  Buying  Thrift  Stamps. 


Charitable  Services 

1  Supplying  some  needy  family  with  milk. 

2  Providing  wood  for  a  needy  family.  * 

3  Dressing  dolls  for  poor  children. 

4  Sending  food  and  clothes  to  orphan  asylum  for 

Thanksgiving. 

5  Gathering  wild  flowers  and  sending  them  to  nearby 

hospital. 

6  Entertaining  convalescent  children  at  hospital. 

This  is  only  a  suggestive  list  of  activities  that  make  for 
true  citizenship.  Many  other  acts  of  service  wiU  suggest 
themselves  to  the  progressive  teacher.  ^^ 
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The  Yellow  Cat 


Ruth  Ash 

(This  is  the  first  of  a  seriies  of  posters  by  Miss  Ash,  illustrating  verses  from  "  Nursery  Lays  of  Nursery  Days,"  by  M.  Nightingale) 


In  summer  on  the  sunny  wall  the  yellow  cat  and  I 
Sit  quietly  side  by  side  and  watch  the  clouds  go  sailing 
L      by; 

I  love  his  yellow  velvet  paws  —  I  love  to  hear  him  sing. 
But  when  it's  dark  and  I'm  in  bed  it's  quite  a  different 
thing. 


For  when  it's  dark  froifi  every  house  the  cats  of  evciy  size 
Come  creeping  forth  with  angry  tails  and  golden,  g^esming 

eyes; 
They  snarl  and  shriek  and  spit  and  swear  —  the  ydlow  cat 

and  they  — 
I  love  the  yellow  cat,  but  still  —  I  love  him  best  by  day. 


uiyiiized  by  V^OOQIC 


The  interest  in  g  features  o/  these  uvo  jiostcrs  is  the  wtirking  out  of  the 
different  color  effects  of  day  and  night.  They  are  made  from  color^ 
consUciciion  paper,  the  different  parts  being  cut  from  the  various  ctilors 
and  a-s^mbled.  Each  jiKisier  is  twelve  by  eighteen  inches  in  size,  the 
wall  is  three  inches  high,  and  the  moon  two  and  one-fourth  inches  m 
diameter. 


In  the  &r&t  the  sky  is  blue,  the  clouds  white,  the  wall  gm\\  the 
foliage  green,  and  the  house  btowri.  The  cat  is  yellow,  the  little  girl 
is  cut  from  white  paper  and  colored.  Her  hair  is  yellow,  her  dress 
bufT,  and  hat  white.  In  the  second  poster^  the  sky  is  dark -blue  gray, 
the  clouds  black,  the  wall  and  cats  blaCM^  the  trees  and  house  dark  green- 
ish-gray.   The  moon,  windows,  and  cat's  tyt%  are^  orange. 
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Community  Study    I 


Audrey  Lat>hain 


NoTB  This  course  in  community  study  is  tlie  work  of  two  of 
the  primary  teachers.  Miss  Hayden  and  Miss  Lapham  planned  the 
work  of  the  first  two  grades. 


General  Suggestions 

In  schools  in  which  children  do  not  have  kindergarten 
training,  the  most  simple  home  activity  projects  may  form 
a  bcckground  for  a  later  study  of  more  complex  problems 
of  interdependence  or  commimity  study.  In  other  words, 
home  study  in  the  first  grade  is  preparatory  to  community 
study  in  the  third  grade. 

These  early  project  studies  should  be  so  simple  that  the 
children  need  little  assistance  in  carrying  out  their  ex- 
pression of  tiiie  ideas  arising  in  connection  with  the  projects. 
Thus  self-dependence,  initiative  and  successful  execution 
are  easily  developed. 

The  materials  used  should  be  those  easily  manipulated 
to  form  a  numing  accompaniment  to  the  child's  thought, 
as  the  specificatim  is  to  clarify  his  images  and  enlarge  and 
organize  his  experiences.  Clay,  sand,  crayons,  paper  and 
blocks,  supplemented  with  materials  easily  procured  by 
children  —  as  twigs,  cord,  boxes,  pasteboard  —  are  suitable 
materials. 

These  materials  should  not  be  so  elaborately  prepared  that 
nothing  remains  for  the  children  to  do.  The  ra&ier  crude 
work  of  the  children  should  replace  the  perfect  models 
designed  especially  for  exhibition  purposes.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  a  premium  upon  crudeness.  The  child 
should  do  his  best,  but  it  should  be  his  best,  not  his  teacher's. 
Children  should  have  the  opportimity  to  do  their  own 
selection  and  rejection  of  pieces  appropriate  for  use  in  the 
project  in.  hand. 

The  projects  find  expression  through  oral  and  written 
language,  as  well  as  through  materials,  and  furnish  motive 
for  writing  and  word  study  and,  many  times,  for  reading 
and  number.  Oral  expression  forms  a  backgroimd  for 
reading.  Reading  lessons  taken  from  these  interests  are 
especially  helpful  in  beginning  reading,  because  of  the 
strong  motive  and  the  attack  on  reading  from  the  thought 
side  which  tbey  present.  In  nearly  every  instance  these 
projects  involve  nimiber  measurements  and  comparison, 
offering  opportimity  to  develop  number  concepts  in  a 
rational  way  —  through  the  real  situations  in  which  they 
arise. 

During  these  early  years,  children  organize  and  clarify 
their  experience  in  a  great  measure  tihrough  imitation. 
Nearly  all  home  and  community  life  and  history  problems 
lend  themselves  readily  to  dramatic  play.  Children  should 
have  opportunity  to  organize  their  own  imitative  play  and 
use  their  own  rather  crude  ideas,  with  suggestion  for 
betterment.  This  is  preferable  to  dictation  from  the 
teacher. 

The  puq;)ose  of  this  course  is  to  suggest  a  number  of 
suitable  projects  for  primary  grades.  No  one  teacher 
would  work  out  all  of  them.  Some  problems  which  arise 
in  one  district  are  not  so  easily  approached  in  others. 
For  example:  the  study  of  mining  relates  very  closely  to 
the  experience  of  the  children  of  some  districts,  while  in 
other  schools,  if  the  problem  is  taken  up  at  all,  a  different 
approach  will  need  to  be  made — probably  through  the  needs 
of  the  home.  In  one  case,  the  approach  i^  through  interest 
in  the  occupation;  in  the  other,  through  the  need  of  the 
jroduct  of  the  mine. 

In  September  the  IB*s  may  begin  with  the  home  activities 
andjxhen  choose  two  or  three  of  the  larger  units  most 
suited  to  the  children's  experiences.  Among  such  are  the 
garden  activity,  the  grocery  store,  the  farm  or  the  depart- 


ment store  —  taking  up  clothing  and  toys  —  leading  up  to 
Christmas  time.  In  February  the  IB's  may  b^;in  with 
home  activities;  follow  with  community  problems,  such  as 
Fire  Department,  or  mine,  letting  garden  and  farm  activities 
follow  in  the  spring.  lA's  omit  the  heme  activities  and 
begin  the  commimity  studies  most  naturally  following  the 
work  done  in  the  IB  —  such  as  the  milkman,  ice  man,  the 
bakery,  etc. 

In  Ae  September  class  of  2B's  it  might  be  better  to  begin 
with  the  early  Indian  life.  Then  about  Christmas  let  tiie 
sending  of  packages  and  greetings  introduce  a  rather  d^ 
tailed  study  of  the  po'fetal  system.  Later,  if  time  permits, 
proceed  wiUi  Lolami,  etc.  The  February  IIB's  mi^t  start 
with  the  study  of  the  postal  system,  since  the  question  of 
addressing  and  sending  packages  arose  at  Christmas  time, 
and  since  Valentine's  day  is  neai*.  Then  these  children 
may  take  up  Indian  life,  Mewanee  and  Red  Feather,  and 
proceed  to  the  study  of  later  Indians  such  as  Lolami  and 
Docas.  In  the  IIA,  take  up  Indian  study  where  the  IIB's 
left  off.  The  teacher  may  choose  the  order  in  which  she 
wishes  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  shepherd  peaoples  and 
weavers,  but  the  Navajos  seem  to  follow  the  later  Indian 
life  rather  naturally,  smce  they  were  the  Indians  \rfiese 
main  occupation  was  sheep  herding  and  weaviag.  It  is 
easy,  then,  to  connect  the  study  of  the  other  peoples  who 
were  shepherds  and  weavers. 

If  "Weavers  and  Other  Workers"  is  used  as  a  text  book, 
omit  the  stories  about  weaving  in  Colonial  days  imtil  such 
time  as  the  children  have  a  suitable  background  for  it 

Firat  Grade 
Home  Life 

Approach  the  subject  through  the  home  experiences  of 
the  children,  any  of  the  many  home  interests:  srnall  children 
in  the  fandly,  brothers  or  sisters  in  the  homes,  niunber  in 
the  family,  any  recent  home  experience,  such  as  a  family 
trip,  party,  picnic  or  ride.  Illustrate  these  experiences. 
From  catalogue  cut  out  figures  to  ropresent  the  family. 
Cut  out  father's  and  mother's  chairs,  baby's  playthmgs,  etc 

Activities  in  the  home!  Mother's  daily  service  for  the 
family  —  cooking,  baking,  marketing,  sweeping,  dusting, 
washing,  ironing,  and  preserving  fruit  for  winter  -use. 
Illustrate  by  dra'v\ing,  cutting,  modeling  or  constructing. 
Dramatize  these  activities.  *'This  is  the  way  we  bake  the 
bread,  wash  the  clothes,  iron  the  clothes,  sweep  the  floor," 
etc. 

Play  House.  Build  the  house  with  blocks,  or  arrange 
the  boxes  to  represent  different  rooms.  Make  simple 
furniture  of  wood  and  make  clay  dishes.  Arrange  pky 
furniture  in  the  rooms,  or  build  pieces  of  furniture  by 
arranging  blocks  or  small  boxes.  Where  wood  or  blocb 
cannot  be  had,  construction  paper  may  be  used  for  the 
furniture.  Make  Imoleum  for  kitchen  floor.  If  wood  is 
used  for  furniture,  make  sink  and  bathtub  of  clay,  perhaps 
coat  with  enamel. 

Make  a  poster  representing  some  one  home  activity,  or 
make  book  illustrating  mother's  work.  This  may  make  a 
picture  book  for  the  readmg  table.  Patterns  may  be  used, 
also  free  cutitngs,  using  the  best  cuttings  produced  and 
working  with  one  unit  at  a  time,  such  as  sweeping,  cooking 
or  wasfing,  or  colored  pictures  may  be  cut  from  magazines 
and  past^  in  the  book. 

Let  the  care  of  the  schoolroom  suggest  activities  that  the 
children  may  become  responsible  for. 

Wash  and  iron  bedding  and  clothmg  for  the  school  doll, 
if  there  is  one,  and  if  the  bedding  and  clothing  need  washing 
and  are  of  washable  materials.  Let  a  small  group  of  chil- 
dren do  this  in  a  free  s^^ivity  period,  perhaps  extending 
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from  11 :30  to  12.O0«  If  the  teacher  has  access  to  a  domestic 
science  reom,  the  childbren  may  preserve  seme  fndt;  or 
make  jelly,  etc. 

Father's  services  take  him  outside  of  the  home  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  family.  Dependence  upon  the  trades  of 
the  farmer,  the  grocer,  the  carpenter,  the  postman,  the 
milkman,  the  iceman  and  the  services  of  clothing  stores, 
shoe  stores,  drug  stores  and  doctors. 

Father's  services  in  the  home  —  gardenmg.  Let  the 
school  or  home  activities,  or  vegetable  wagons,  or  marketing, 
introduce  later  supply  problems. 

Suggested  School  or  Home  Garden  Activities  in 
the  Fall 

Gather  flowers  and  seeds,  sort  garden  seeds,  make  boxes, 
baskets  or  envelopes  for  them,  make  blue  prints  or  sepia 
pictures  of  grasses  and  flowers;  make  vases  or  bowls  for 
them  of  clay.  (Shellac  the  best  ones  for  use  in  the  room.) 
Gather  corn  or  v^etables  or  whatever  the  gardens  yield; 
shell  com  for  winter  use;  rake  leaves  and  cover  gardens; 
bring  vegetables  and  com  stalks;  model  fruit  and  vege- 
tables from  clay;  cut  fruits  and  vegetables  from  paper. 
Make  fruit  and  v^etable  stand,  grocer's  display,  vegetable 
wagon. 

Suggested   Garden   Activity   fm   SfMring 

Get  old  seed  catalogues.  Cut  out  and  paste  pictures 
and  make  garden  display,  or  make  garden  books  showing 
such  garden  activities  as  raking,  spading,  hoeing,  watering 
plants;  also  garden  products,  both  flowers  and  vegetables. 
Make  plan  of  home  or  school  garden  on  sand-table.  Plant 
bed  of  flowers  or  of  vegetables.  In  boxes  or  in  sand-table 
(indoors)  or  plant  out-of-doors  if  u  is  practicable. 

If  there  is  a  school  garden,  measure  garden  in  feet  and 
yards.  Make  plan  of  garden  and  beds  on  paper,  drawing 
to  an  easy  angle  —  perhaps  letting  an  inch  represent  a  feot 
Mark  off  individual  or  room  garden,  showing  plots  for 
diffo-ent  vegetables  and  flowers.  Mark  off  rows  for  seeds. 
Plant  seeds  collected  in  autmnn  work.    Care  for  the  garden. 

Grocery  Store 

Introduce  the  grocery  store  through  some  common  ex- 
perioice  of  the  children  —  fruit  and  vegetable  stand,  vege- 
tables brought  in  from  the  gardens,  vegetable  wagon  supply- 
ing the  home,  or  marketing.  Visit  grocery  store.  Draw  or 
cut  store  building.  Make  delivery  wagon.  Make  articles 
to  put  m  the  store,  make  counters  and  shelves  and  arrange 
arddes  for  s  ile.  Make  money  —  use  stiff  paper  and  mark 
value.    Make  pocket-books.    Play  store. 

Ph>duce  House 

Introduce  produce  house  through  grocery  store.  Visit 
produce  house.  Reproduce  with  blo^s,  illustrate  things 
seen  on  trip.  Constmct  delivery  trucks.  Work  out  in 
much  the  same  way  as  before. 

Farm 

Introduce  farm  through  grocery  store  and  produce  house. 
Visit  a  farm.  Free  illustration  from  the  trip  of  things  seen 
on  the  farm,  acti^dties  oa  the  farm.  Make  individual 
booklets  or  two  or  three  room  books  (for  use  on  the  readmg 
table),  of  farm  activities  and  of  farm  animals.  Make  the 
books  rather  large.  Use  patterns  of  animals,  or  use  animals 
cat  from  magazines.  Build  farm  on  sand-table,  making 
animals  of  clay  or  of  machi6  paper. 

Farmer's  work  in  autumn,  gathering  fruit,  grain  and 
vegetables.    Make  har/est  poster  or  make  basket  of  fnut. 

If  the  farm  is  used  as  a  imit  of  work  m  the  spring,  the 
fanner's  work  in  the  spring  wili  be  emphasized  — prepara- 
tion of  soil,  planting  of  seeds. 


Dei»artment  -Store 

Draw  on  experiences  of  children  who  have  been  taken  to 
the  department  store.  Visit  store.  Plan  different  depart- 
nients.  BuOd  store  with  blocks,  or  use  boxes  for  the 
different  departments,  furniture,  clothing,  toy  room,  etc 
Make  furnishings  for  the  different  departments.  Make 
articles  for  sale  in  these  departments,  representing  by 
cuttmg  and  constnictian,  as  furniture  made  of  construction 
paper,  clothing  by  paper  cutting.  If  wooden  furniture  is 
used,  simply  the  clothing  and  dry  goods  by  the  use  jf 
scraps  of  cloth  brought  ia  by  the  children. 

Clothing 

At  the  time  the  clothing  deparment  is  studied,  the  problem 
of  clothing  for  winter  may  be  introduced.  Why  wool  is  best 
for  winter  and  cotton  for  summer.  Use  of  silk  for  beth 
seasons.  Recognition  of  the  three  textiles  through  handling. 
Elementary  discussion  of  uses  and  origin  of  wool,  cotton 
and  silk. 

Dress  doU  suitably  for  winter.  Children  choose  two 
harmonious  colors  for  a  dress  and  cape  and  liood.  Plan 
pattern  with  children.  Fold  and  place  pattern  on  fold  of 
cloth  to  avoid  shoulder  seams.  Cape  —  circular  pattern, 
ribbon  ties.  Hood  —  semi-curcle,  selvedge  edge  for  front 
of  hood,  semi-drcular  edge  sewed  and  chuwn  up  to  fit; 
strings.  Underslip  of  white  cotton  material,  made  after 
kimona  pattern,  without  sleeves.  In  spring,  make  dress  of 
cotton  material. 

Toy* 

Reproduce  toy  room.  Cut  out  toys  in  magazines,  make 
toy  books.  Make  toys  —  Jack-in-box,  scrap  books,  animal 
books. 

Bring  toys  from  home  to  be  sent  by  the  room  to  less 
fortunate  children. 

Through  this  teach  how  to  write  an  address. 

Coal  Mines 

Talk  about  how  the  homes  are  supplied  with  heat  and 
speak  of  the  work  of  the  miners.  Draw  on  experiences  of 
children  who  have  seen  mines.  Visit  mines  to  see  coal 
shafts,  coal  chutes,  coal  wagons  and  trains.  Draw  things 
seen  on  trip.  Build  mine  on  sand-table.  Make  mine  shaf  t, 
chute,  coal  wagons,  cars,  lay  tracks,  surrounding  buildings. 
If  there  is  not  space  enough  on  sand-table,  use  a  comer  of 
the  floor  space.    Make  miners'  picks  and  shovels. 

Let  some  child  bring  miner's  cap  and  light.  Make  mine 
caps  with  lights. 

Fire  Departments 

Find  what  experience  related  to  this  subject  the  children 
have  had.  How  many  have  seen  the  fire  trucks  either 
passing  or  in  action?  How  many  have  seen  the  fire  station? 
Get  permission  to  take  the  children  to  see  the  nearest  fire 
station. 

Make  drawings  from  the  visit.  Build  the  fire  station* 
Make  fire  trucks  and  fireman's  hat. 

Ice  and  Milk  Supply 

The  activities  related  to  the  milk  supply  and  to  the  ice 
supply  may  be  mtroduced  through  the  milk  and  ice  wagons 
supplying  the  homes.  These  two  subjects  may  be  worked 
out  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  grocery  store  was. 

Bakery 

The  bake-shop  is  another  suitable  problem  which  may 

be  worked  out  in  this  way.  C^  r^r^rs^c> 
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Projects  for  Primary  Grades     II 

The  September  Project 


Florence  A.  Powell 


Back  to  School 

Poster — Maky  Romona — 6  years. 

Free-hand  cutting,  I  B,  Observation  School,  Cleveland  Normal. 

Autumn  day  —  fruitful  day  1 
See  what  God  hath  given  away! 
Orchard  trees  with  fruit  are  bending; 
Harvest  trains  are  homeward  wending; 
And  the  Lord  all  o'er  the  land 
Opens  wide  his  bounteous  hand. 

Preparation  on  the  Part  of  the  Teacher 

1  A  clean  American  flag. 

2  A  plant  or  flowers  (some  living  touch  in  room). 

3  Several  attractive  pictures. 

4  Pencil  and  pad  of  paper. 

6    Seating  plan  prepared  (to  be  filled  in  upon  receiving 
and  seating  of  dass). 

6  Board  cloth  and  duster. 

7  A  story  prepared. 

8  A  rote  song  prepared. 

9  A  simple  memory  gem  to  be  memorized. 

10  Seat  work  prepared. 

(Something  attractive  to  do  or  make). 

11  In  IB  of  the  first  grade  have  strips  of  paper  ready  to 

write  names  of  diildren  upon,  pin  upon  each  diild 
his  name,  so  by  the  end  of  the  first  day  a  teacher 
will  know  each  child  by  name.  In  higher  grades  have 
cards  ready  to  fill  out  as  desk  cards,  so  &at  teacher 
will  readily  know  her  group  by  names. 

12  Give  the  room  a  home  atmosphere  and  let  the  teacher 

become  a  hostess  ready  to  receive  her  little  guests 
with  a  hearty  welcome. 

After  the  life  in  the  open,  the  first  day  of  school  for  any 
child  seems  endless,  by  right  only  half  sessions  the  first  and 
last  week  of  any  school  term  should  be  required. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  first  morning  of  the  first  day 
leaves  a  lasting  impression. 

Order  of  the  Morning  Exercises 

1  Morning  Greetings. 

(Teach  teacher's  name  here;  write  it  also  upon  the 
board,  and  refer  to  it  during  the  entire  day.) 

2  A  short  verse  as  a  prayer. 

I  thank  Thee  Father  in  the  sky 
For  my  dear  home  so  warm  and  bright. 

I  thank  Thee  for  the  sunny  day 
And  the  sleepy  starry  night. 

3  A  song  of  greeting. 

4  Salute  to  the  flag.  (Demand  perfect  attention  and 
articulation.)    Salute  may  be  any  of  the  following: 


I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands, 
one  nation  indivisible  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

I  give  my  head  and  my  heart  to  God  and  my  country,  one  country, 
one  language,  one  flag. 

I  love  my  country's  flag  of  red  and  white  and  blue,  and  always  will 
remember  that  it  tells  me  to  be  good  and  brave  and  true. 

There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands, 

There  are  flags  of  every  hue, 
But  there  is  no  flag  however  grand 

Like  our  own  Req,  White  and  Blue. 


5    Clean-up  inspection, 
for  handkerchiefs.) 


(Look  for  clean  appearance  and 


The  theme  of  the  day's  conversation  should  be  upon  the 
experiences  of  the  siunmer  vacation;  this  is  the  basis  of 
getting  acquainted,  also  the  teacher  can  readily  see  the 
leader  of  her  little  group. 

The  project  for  September  is  the  Home  project* 

1  The  members  of  the  family: 

a    The  father 
b    The  mother 
c    The  brother 
d    The  sister 
e    The  baby. 

To  secure  freedom  of  expression  is  the  chief  aim  in  these 
first  few  lessons. 

The  teacher  will: 

Suggest  and  direct  conversation. 

Encourage  every  genuine  attempt  by  the  chilcL 

Train  the  pupil  to  keep  to  the  topic. 

2  Activities  in  tne  home. 

3  The  home  fiunishings. 

4  The  neighborhood  and  neighbors. 

The  first  memory  gem  reviewed  together  was: 


This  little  pig  went  to  market. 
This  little  pig  stayed  at  home. 
This  little  pig  had  roast  beef, 
This  little  pig  had  none, 
This  little  pig  cried  "Wee,  wee,*' 


all  the  way  home. 


To  my  surprise,  it  took  two  days  before  each  child  could 
recite  it  alone  (a  proof  to  me  how  easily  we  take  things  for 
granted).  I  believe  da//  children  knew  it  correctly.  I 
obtained  a  set  of  pictures  of  the  rhjnne  and  made  a  p)oster: 

"This  little  pig  went  to  market." 

Our  first  unit  was  the  thought  of  the  provider,  father — 
his  service  in  the  home,  his  work  outside  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  his  family,  strong,  brave  and  generous. 

"This  little  pig  stayed  at  home." 

Second  unit,  the  mother  —  her  love  and  care  of  family, 
her  various  duties,  her  love  and  watchful  care;  the  mothers 
of  different  nations,  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  Indian,  Es- 
kimo, Dutch,  etc. 

We  had  a  Mother's  Comer,  pictures  of  many  different 
mothers,  pictures  from  magazines.  During  the  day  you 
would  find  a  little  group  around  this  corner.  As  a  border 
we  had  pictures  of  the  mother  animals,  horse,  cow,  dog, 
pig,  cat,  sheep,  duck,  goose,  etc.,  with  the  name  attached 
to  each.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  names  were  taken 
down,  used  as  flash  cards,  and  to  our  delight,  we  had  added 
twelve  words,  with  meaning,  to  our  vocabulary.  The 
selection  that  has  proven  most  enjoyable  for  mother  is  the 
following:  p 
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One  Mother 

Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  pretty  sky 

Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  together; 
Hundreds  of  birds  that  go  singing  by; 

Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  sunny  weather; 
Hundreds  of  dewdrops  to  greet  the  dawn; 

Hundreds  of  lambs  in  the  purple  clover; 
Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn; 

But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over. 

"This  little  pig  had  roast  beef."  This  typifies  the 
brother,  lover  of  wholesome  sports,  good  things  to  eat,  a 
free  happy  time  in  the  outdoor.  Our  corner  now  becomes 
an  "Outdoor  Comer"  —  boys'  camps,  boy  scouts,  fishing, 
boating,  golf,  tennis,  games,  swimming,  etc. 

"Tins  little  pig  had  none."  Now  we  come  to  sister. 
She  is  the  unseMsh  one,  mother's  helper,  her  various  duties 
in  the  home,  working  with  and  for  mother,  her  care  of  the 
baby.  Contrast  her  play  and  playtime  with  that  of 
brother's:  her  sewing,  piano  lessons,  girls'  clubs,  campfire, 
her  place  as  little  mother.  Our  comer  is  "  Sister's  Comer." 
You  readily  know  what  selection  of  magazine  pictures 
composed  this  array. 

"This  little  pig  cried,  'Wee,  wee'  all  the  way  home/' 

The  last,  but  most  attractive,  the  baby  —  its  dependence 
upon  each  member  of  the  family,  the  love  it  brings  into  the 
home,  the  babies  of  different  countries,  what  they  are 
called  and  how  cared  for.  The  "Baby  Comer"  is  now  a 
delight,  for  so  many  attractive  baby  pictures  are  to  be 
obtained  these  days  in  magazines.  When  studying  the 
baby,  have  children  bring  their  dolls,  but  insist  upon  dean 
dollies,  for  the  clean,  sweet  baby  will  be  the  theme  in  our 
Hygiene  work, 

1  Baby's  bath. 

2  Baby's  pure  food. 

3  How  and  where  baby  sleeps. 

4  The  way  everyone  should  treat  baby,  so  he  will  keep 

his  health  all  his  life. 
a    Don't  kiss  baby  upon  the  mouth. 
b    Don't  use  anyone's  handkerchief  for  baby. 
c    Don't  use  baby's  glass  or  spoon. 
d    Don't  handle  baby. 
e    Don't  let  the  flies  get  into  baby's  food  or  aroimd 

baby. 
f    Don't  tease  baby. 
g    Keep  baby  clean  and  well. 

Our  second  poster  was  the  family  and  the  children  wrote 
this  rhyme: 

"Father  goes  to  work.    (Picture  of  Father) 
Mother  stays  at  home.    (Picture  of  Mother) 
Brother  has  the  fun.    (Picture  of  Brother) 
Little  sister  has  none.    (Picture  of  sister) 
The  baby  cries,  *Rock  me  all  the  time  at  home." 

(Picture  of  baby) 

Our  educative  seat  work  at  this  time  was  freehand 
cutting  pictures  of  the  family. 

Our  way  was  prepared  for  the  "Home"  and  neighbors 
by  the  telling  of  the  story  "The  Three  Bears."  We  took 
this  in  three  imits: 

1  The  neighborhood;  neighbors. 

2  The  Bear  family. 

3  The  home  of  the  Bears. 

In  dramatization,  we  called  the  three  units  scenes. 

Ph>cedure 

1  Telling  of  the  entire  story  for  hearing  the  story  and 
for  pleasure. 

2  The  retelling  to  obtain  the  entire  story. 

3  The  retelling  in  parts. 


The  first  scene  dramatized  was  story  of  Goldilocks,  a 
neighbor  to  the  Bears,  her  mother,  her  request,  her  outdoor 
adventures  (picking  flowers,  catching  butterflies,  runningi 
jumping).  After  mis  dramatization,  we  modeled  Goldi- 
locks from  clay.  After  drying  our  clay  forms  we  painted 
her  attire,  then  shellacked  Uiem.  The  girls  braided  sk^ping 
ropes  from  three  strands  of  colored  cords,  put  clay  handles 
on,  then  painted  them  various  colors.  The  boys  made 
clay  marbles,  dried  and  painted  them.  This  began  our 
group  work. 

The  next  unit — The  Bear  Family.  The  preparation  for 
walk,  the  setting  of  breakfast,  the  walk  in  the  woods,  con- 
versation of  the  Bear  family.  This  was  the  second  scene 
in  our  dramatization.  The  modeling  of  the  three  bears, 
drying  and  painting,  were  then  done.  May  I  say  here, 
that  in  all  iriy  teacSing  experience,  I  have  never  sotnt  a 
happier  time  with  my  little  ones  than  during  the  Three 
Bear  Project"  Work? 

The  third  unit  —  The  Home.  The  rooms,  the  furnish- 
ings, upstairs,  our  home,  our  roon[is,  our  furnishings,  our 
upstairs.  After  the  dramatization  of  the  third  scene,  we 
made  from  day,  dried  and  painted,  three  sizes  of  bowb, 
spoons,  the  table,  the  three  chairs,  the  three  beds. 

Our  set  was  now  complete,  and  for  the  final  production^ 
as  one  little  tot  told  the  story  the  children  used  their  clay 
sets  of  "The  Three  Bears"  upon  their  desks  for  dramatiza- 
tion. We  started  to  sew  a  block  quilt,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  term  a  full-sized  bed  quilt  adomed  our  walls,  each  child 
sewing  a  block. 

The  special  room  decoration  at  this  time  was  a  doll  house, 
furnished  and  cared  for  by  the  children  each  day.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  the  room  can  be  made  so  attractive,  with 
flowers  from  field  or  garden. 

When  working  out  tlus  "  September  Project,"  let  it  become 
so  alive  that  the  child  will  Uve  all  day  in  the  atmosphere  of 
home  —  enlightenment  and  love. 


Morning  Talks  for  September 

First  Week 

Monday  —  Promptness 
Tuesday  —  Neatness 
Wednesday  —  Politenesss 
Thursday  —  Obedience 
Friday  —  Loyalty 

Second  Week 

Monday  —  The  handkerchief 
Tuesday  —  Tooth  brush 
Wednesday  —  Drinking  foimtain 
Thursday  —  The  finger-nails 
Friday  — The  teeth 

Third  Week 

Monday  —  School  building 
Tuesday  —  The  teacher 
Wednesday  —  The  principal 
Thursday  —  School  nurse 
Friday  —  The  janitor 

Hygiene 

(Original  Rhymes,  six-year-old  children,  Observation  School  Cleve- 
land Normal) 

Baby 

Baby}3leeps  in  the  air 
And  says  *  *  I  don't  care 
For  it  makes  me  happy 
And  fat  and  fair. 

Ruth  Elaine  Rosenberg 
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School  Nurse 

Our  nurse,  Miss  Southard, 

Is  clean  and  neat; 
She  helps  us  all 

Our  Health  to  keep. 

Stories 

For  the  Childien's  Hour  —  Carolyn  Skerwin  BaUey,  Clara  M.  Lewis: 
The  Wonderful  Porridge  Pot,  Page  62,  Chicken  little,  Page  297, 
The  Stone  in  the  Road,  p.  102 

Why  the  Evergreen  Keeps  Its  Leaves — Hew  to  Tell  Slories-'Bryani. 

The  Three  Little  Kittens;  The  Gingerbread  Boy;  The  Three  Little 
Piffs  — FW*  Lore  Readers,  Book  I 

Mrs,  CYandunsL— The  Story  Hour— K.  D,  W$uin 

The  Wolf  and  the  Seven  Kids  —  Grimm* s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Little  Gray  Pony  —  More  Mother  Stories  —  Maud  Lindsay 

How  the  Elephant  Got  Its  Trunk  — 7tiil  So  Stories  —  Rudyard 
Kipling 

Pig  Brother;  Raggylug;  The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig  —  How  to  Tdl 
Stories  —  Sarah  Cone  Bryant 

The  Ugly  Duckling  — XiKfef5«i'*  Fairy  Tales 

The  Camel  and  the  Tig  —  Short  Stories  for  LitUe  Folks  —  Catherine 
r.  Bryce 

Why  Robin  says  "Cheer  Up"  —  That's  Why  Stories  —  Catkerine  T. 

ly  Penny  — XW«i«,  Book  I -^  Catherine  T.  Bryce 

Poems  to  be  Memorized 

Come,  Little  Leaves  —  Selections  for  Memorizing  —  George  Cooper 

All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful  —  The  Posy  Ring  —  C.  F.  Alexander 

Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind?  —  Pinafore  Palace —  Christina  RosseUi 

The  Wind  —  Child's  Garden  of  Verse  s—  R,  L.  Stevenson 

What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say?  —  The  Posy  Ring  —  Alfred  Tennyson 

Selections  from  BQawatha  —  H,  W.  Longfellow 

V/ynkfin,  Blynken  and  Nod.  —  Lullaby  Land  —  Eugene  Field 

How  Uie  L^ves  Came  Down  —  The  Posy  Ring  —  Susan  Coclidge 

Fables  —  Joseph  Jacobs 

Boasting 

ThcFrog  and  the  Ox. 
Gentleness 

The  Wind  and  the  Sun. 
Greed 

The  Miser  and  His  Gold. 
Liberty 

The  Dog  and  the  Wolf. 
Selfishness 

Dog  in  the  Manger. 
TruthfukieaB 

The  Shepherd's  Boy. 
Resourcefulness 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher. 
Vanity 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 

The  Jay  and  the  Peacock. 

Games 

Stoijr  plays 
Picking  Apples,  Jack  Frost,  Nutting,  Windy  Day,  Sweeping  jWash- 

ing,  Iromng,  Baking. 
Rhythm  Exercises 

Skipping 

Walking  (fast  —  slow) 

Flying 

Galloping  horses 

Duck  waddling 

Rabbit  jumping 

Running  (fast  —  sbw 

Capping 

Skatmg 

Raking 
Breathing  Exercises 

Keep  a  feather  in  the  air 

Bbw  like  the  wind 

Bbw  up  a  paper  bag  (crack) 

Smell  a  beautiful  flower 
The  Crooked  Man  —  Moses,  Page  24 
Little  Miss  Mufifet  —  Moses,  Page  26 
The  Pancake  Man  —  Moses,  Page  31 
Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie?  —  Banertft 
Follow  the  Leader  —  Bancroft 
Jack  Be  Nimble  —  Bancroft 
Hush-a-bye  Baby  —  Moses,  Page  68 
Bobby  Shaf to  —  Moses,  Page  66 
To  Market  —  Moses,  Page  44 
Ring  a  Ring  o'  Koscs—ProgresstH  Musk  Mamual,  Vol  I 


Dance  of  Greeting  —  Protressme  Music  Menual,  Vol.  I 

Alphabet  March  —  Mrs.  F.  Kirk 

Fireflies'  Dance  —  Moses 

Yankee  Doodle  —  Moses 

Alphabet  Game  —  M.A.  HoUen 

Do  This,  Do  That  —  Bancroft 

Good  Morning  —  Bancroft 

Traffic  Game  —  Bancroft 

Ten  Little  Indians  —  J/.  Hofer 

Diddle,  Diddle,  Dumpling  —  Meses,  Page  58 

Memory  Gems 

Be  you  to  others  kind  and  true, 
As  you  'd  have  others  be  to  you. 

—  New  England  Primer 

Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 

The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way. 

No  matter  what  you  try  to  do 

At  home  or  at  your  school, 
Always  do  your  very  best, 

There  is  no  better  rule. 

The  skies  may  meet  in  sadness, 

The  blustering  winds  may  blow, 
But  if  our  hearts  are  cheery 

There's  simshine  where  we  go. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  with  your  might; 
Things  done  by  halves  are  never  done  right. 

Yankee  Doodle  is  the  tune 

Americans  delight  in, 
Good  to  fiddle,  dance  or  sing 

And  just  the  thing  for  fightin'. 

—  Our  Flag  and  Our  Songs  —  H,  A.  Ogden 

A  star  for  every  Sute  and  a  Sute  for  every  star.— je.  C.  WieUkeof 

The  stairway  to  heaven  begins  on  earth. 

Forgiveness — 

Tis  the  odor  that  the  flower  gives  out  to  the  foot  that  crushes  it. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 
Love  conquers  all  things. 

Deeds  are  fruits;  words  are  but  leaves. 

Tis  home  where'er  the  heart  is. 

Where'er  its  loved  ones  dweU, 
In  palaces  or  cottages, 

Green  haunts  or  mossy  dells.  —  Eliza  Cook 

September 

And  thro'  the  golden  weather 

From  hill  and  wood  and  glen, 
Sweet  wild  things  sing  together, 

"September's  come  again." 

Do  thy  duty,  that  is  best.  —  Longfellow 

The  Union  —  it  must  and  shall  be  preserved.  —  Andrew  Jacksom 

Great  gifts  can  be  made  by  little  hands. 

Every  grain  helps  to  make  a  bushel 


The  Great  Day 

I  feel  so  tingly  through  and  through^ 

I  can't  begin  to  play; 
I  couldn't  add  up  two  and  two, 

Because  it's  Circus  Day! 

I  mean  to  buy  a  red  balloon  — 

Good-bye!    I'm  on  my  way! 
But  don't  expect  me  baci  too  soon. 

Hurrah  for  Circus  Day! 

—  Daisy  D.  Stephenson 
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A  Problem  in  Applied  Drawing  and  Design 


Alberta  E.  Strome 

Western  niinds  Sute  Nonnal  School 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  fascinating  projects 
which  the  teadier  of  drawing  and  construction  may 
use  as  a  means  for  the  teaching  of  taste  in  dress 
is  the  paper  doll.  As  a  phase  of  art  education, 
it  is  most  valuable,  since  nowhere  is  a  girl  more  constantly 
under  the  necessi^  of  applying  the  principles  of  art  to 
daily  needs  than  in  the  matter  of  tasteful  costimie.  A 
course  in  art  which  succeeds  in  fbdng  in  the  mind  of  the 
girl  student  the  fundamental  relation  between  economy, 
adaptation,  and  artistic  harmony  has  given  her  some- 
thing the  value  of  which  we  cannot  over-estimate. 

This  course  will  correlate  our  work  in  art  with  that  of 
costume  designing  and  making  and  will  develop  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  aesSietk,  of  true  economy  and  discrunina- 
tion  in  beauty  of  line,  form,  color  and  design. 

The  pupil  is  impressed,  as  he  proceeds,  with  the  fact 
that  wlule  styles  change,  the  principles  of  art  which  imder- 
lie  the  designing  of  dress  do  not  change.  The  form  of 
expressing  Uiese  principles  changes  as  the  seasons  come 
andgOy  but  the  prmdples  remain  the  same. 

The  paper  doll  project,  with  wall  paper,  crepe  paper 
and  the  perfectly  fascinating  new  deigns  in  the  tissue 
papers,  and  materials,  is  within  the  reach  not  only  of 
the  teacher  in  town,  but  of  her  sbter  in  the  country. 

Not  only  is  the  doll  of  use  in  the  teaching  of  taste,  but 
it  afiPords  a  fine  chance  for  the  correlation  of  drawing 
and  construction  with  both  history  and  geography. 
Periods  in  history  are  illustrated  and  changes  in  style 
noted.  The  character  of  times  and  people  is  shown  to 
be  reflected  in  the  dress  of  the  period.  The  dress  of  people 
of  other  countries  may  be  illustrated  by  making  and  dress- 
mg  the  dolls. 

The  dolls  may  also  be  used  to  decorate  posters  for 
school  entertainments.  The  printing  of  these  posters 
furnishes  another  school  prob'em.  Geography  books, 
history  books,  language  books  are  illustrated  with  the 
paper  doll  appropriately  costumed.  The  classes  whose 
work  is  discussed  here  worked  out  with  wall  paper  the 
boy  doll  costimies  also  —  this  was  lower  grade  work. 

This  problem  will  be  found  to  app^  to  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  inventive  faculty  of  children.  The  work 
may  begin  as  low  as  the  second  grade  and  brings  about 
quite  wonderful  results.  In  the  upper  grades,  the  dress- 
mg  of  the  large  paper  doU  with  plain,  chedted,  and  flowered 
crepe  tissue  and  wall  papers,  the  drafting  and  designing 
of  the  patterns,  prepares  the  way  for  the  courses  in 
cutting  and  sewing  in  the  domestic  art  classes. 

Study  fashion  dieets  and  catalogues  for  good  design. 
Work  out  cross-stitch  and  beading  designs.  Study  match- 
ing of  colors,  tints  and  shades.  Discuss  materials  seen 
in  stores  and  in  catalogues;  criticise  or  test  them  by 
application  of  the  rules  of  design  for  appropriateness, 
good  proportion  and  character. 

The  outlines  which  follow  are  for  lower  grade  work. 
In  the  tipper  grades  the  work  is  preparatory  to  the  making 
of  the  girb'  own  dresses  in  the  drafting,  cutting  and  sewing 
classes.  The  dolls  for  the  lower  grades  may  be  4"  to  8 ' 
high,  the  upper  grade  dolls  10^  to  12",  and  the  girls 
work  out  the  garments  on  the  doll  which  they  are  to  make 
for  their  own  dress  in  sewing. 

The  doll's  complete  wardrobe  with  color  scheme  care- 
fully plaxmed  may  be  made  from  renmants  of  wall  paper, 
obtained  from  discarded  or  out-of-date  wall  paper  sample 
books  which  dealers  are  glad  to  give  for  this  purpose. 
Nearly  every  home  has  a  supply  of  left-over  wall  paper 
from  the  spring  decorating. 

The  basic  patterii  is  the  slip-over  khnona  sleeve  one, 
the  back  and  front  alike.    A  slit  is  cut  half-way  down 


the  back  for  dresses  and  undergarments,  and  one  all 
the  way  down  the  front  for  kimonas  and  coats.  Eacq 
child  is  given  a  pattern  if  the  lesson  is  given  in  a  first 
or  second  grade.  If  the  lesson  is  planned  for  a  third  or 
fourth  grade,  one  goes  a  step  farther,  and  the  child  con- 
structs his  own  pattern  from  drawing^  by  the  teacher 
on  the  blackboard  with  dictated  dimensions.  Use  colored 
crayons  for  these  drawings.  Another  class  drafted  its 
own  sunple  patterns  from  the  doll  itself.  To  do  this 
have  the  doU  shape  cut  from  strawboard  or  cardboard, 
and  put  the  real  paper  or  cardboard  doU  in  an  envelope 
to  keep  it  clean  and  imrumpled.  When  planning  the 
details  of  tfie  costume  lay  the  doll  to  one  side  on  the  desk 
so  the  child  may  plan.  The  dolls  are  hektographed, 
and  then  cut  out  by  the  children  in  the  first  and  second 
grades,  and  cut  free-hand  in  the  others,  folding  the  paper 
on  the  long  axis,  then  cutting  shape  and  unfolding.  This 
pattern  is  traced  on  the  cardboard,  and  the  face  drawn 
by  the  children  except  in  the  lower  grades. 

Directions  should  be  carefully  given  as  to  the  proper 
way  to  lay  the  pattern  on  the  material.  In  fact,  all  the 
points  are  brought  out,  which  are  needed  for  the  plannmg 
and  making  of  real  clothes. 

The  dainty  slip  undergarment  the  pupils  decide  to 
make  of  white  ceiling  paper,  with  dots  or  flower  designs 
of  the  paper  tinted  very  lightly.  Match  the  colors  used 
m  the  hair  ribbons  or  dresses.  The  next  garment  will 
be  the  everyday  or  school  dress  of  the  checked  gray, 
blue  or  brown  paper,  or  the  oatmeal  papers.  Discuss 
the  need  for  simplicity  in  choosing  this  dress.  The  dress 
is  to  be  made  in  a  fashion  which  will  allow  freedom  of 
movement  for  play  and  work.  Look  through  the  fashion 
sheets  and  catalogues.  The  children  love  to  make  such 
collections.  In  a  lesson  preceding  the  doll  problem  have 
envelopes  made  of  manfla  paper  or  wall  paper  to  put 
the  collections  in.  Decorate  them  with  block,  stencil, 
or  stick  printing  designs. 

When  planning  the  decoration  or  trimming  for  the 
school  or  everyday  dress,  bring  out  the  difficulty  of 
laundering  the  daborately  made  dress.  Use  simple  bands 
of  the  same  in  solid  color  if  dress  is  flowered  or  checked 
or  flowered  if  material  is  plain.  These  bands  are  used 
for  enrichment  of  neck,  sleeve,  belt  and  pockets.  If 
desired  these  bands  may  be  laid  on  with  colored  crayons 
or  v/ater  colors.  The  lessons  may  be  as  easily  carried 
cut  without  special  equipment  as  with  it.  The  teacher 
is  wise  who  makes  a  collection  from  time  to  time  of 
materials  to  be  used  in  such  lessons,  with  a  box  to  kee*? 
them  in.  Such  a  box  turns  out  to  be  a  veritable  magic 
chest  in  time.  Put  in  it  wall  paper,  pasteboard,  lace 
paper  from  candy  boxes,  colored  tapes,  ribbon  bolts  saved 
after  ribbon  is  used,  tablet  backs,  elc.  Both  children 
and  teacher  contribute  to  this  treasure  stor;;. 

A  very  fine  "best  dress"  of  some  satm  or  silk  finished 
paper,  with  white  collar,  pockets,  cuffs  and  belt  of  plain 
or  of  the  lace  or  embroidery-like  paper  from  the  candy 
boxes,  brings  about  fascinating  results.  Plain  white  paper 
with  flowered  paper  for  trimming  is  equally  interesting. 

Hidden  away  in  many  an  attic  trunk  are  rolls  of  very 
gay  coloerd  flowered  paper,  or  of  Japanese  effects,  which 
may  be  used  for  charmingly  effective  kimonas,  using 
bands  of  solid  color  for  decoration. 

Make  comfortable  warm-looking  coats  and  capes  with 
hoods  of  plain  brown,  gray,  blue,  red  or  green  papers. 
Trim  these  garments  with  black,  brown  or  dark  gray 
pockets,  collars,  belts,  buttons  and  cuffs.  Discuss  the 
pladng,  the  size  of  the  buttons,  their  grouping  for  decora- 
(Cot9iffMt§d  cm  PHf  4St) 
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A  First   Grade  Project 

The  Three  Bears 

Amy  L.  Page 

ONE  morning  our  principal  came  to  school  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  and  finding  that  I  had  preceded 
her  by  several  minutes,  inquired  if  I  had  been  there 
all  night. 

I  explained  that  our  supervisor  of  drawing  had  inspired 
me  (upon  her  last  visit  to  our  school)  and  I  was  at  work 
iq)on  a  "bear  house." 

A  little  later  that  morning  a  generous  donation  of  con- 
struction paper  was  received  from  the  principal  to  further 
the  cause. 

An  empty  listerine  box,  which  measured  eight  and  one- 
half  inches  high,  five  inches  deep,  and  six  and  three-fourths 
inches  wide,  procured  at  a  drug  store,  was  converted  into  a 
house. 

By  inserting  a  partition  in  the  middle,  it  divided  the 
space  into  two  rooms. 

The  upstairs  room  made  the  bedroom,  containing  the 
three  beds.  Placed  in  the  room  downstairs  were  the  three 
chairs,  table,  and  three  bowls  upon  the  table. 

The  two  rooms  were  connected  by  stairs  made  of  folded 
construction  paper. 

Cardboard  was  cut,  folded  and  pasted  to  form  the  roof, 
and  a  bit  of  red  paper  placed  in  a  square  hole  in  the  roof 
served  for  a  chimney. 

In  the  cover  of  the  box  a  window  (the  one  Goldenlocks 
jumped  out  of)  was  cut,  and  below  a  door. 

The  wall  paper  was  made  of  construction  paper  with  a 
design  drawn  on  it  with  colored  crayons.  The  rugs  or  floor 
coverings  were  made  in  the  same  way. 

Paper  lace  from  a  candy  box,  when  pasted  over  the 
window,  resembled  real  lace  curtains. 

Goldenlocks,  the  bears,  and  the  furniture  were  all  cut 
from  a  colored  picture  page  in  a  magazine. 

When  the  house  wls  finished,  it  of  course  had  to  have  its 
setting  in  the  woods. 


The  foliage  of  the  trees  was  made  of  green  con- 
struction paper,  moimted  on  thin  cardboard.  The 
tree  trunks  were  colored  with  brown  crayon. 

A  triangular  piece  of  cardboard  was  pasted  on  the 
back  to  enable  us  to  make  the  trees  stand  up. 

Green  paper  made  a  good  representation  of  grass 
and  from  a  narrow  strip  of  brown  we  got  the  effect 
of  a  path  through  the  woods  to  the  door. 

When  the  model  was  completed,  the  bears  sent 
out  their  at  home  cards  to  supervisor,  principal,  and 
teachers  in  the  building. 

Our  supervisor  of  drawing  had  desdgned  bears 
and  furniture  for  the  children  of  the  first  grade  to 
make,  and  I  told  them  that  they  might  take  home 
all  they  made  in  school,  and  if  any  one  wanted  to 
get  a  box  and  make  a  bear  house  at  home,  I  would 
be  glad  to  call  at  their  house  to  see  it  and  help  them  in  the 
way  of  suggestions  and  material. 
Suddenly  a  big  building  boom  struck  our  district! 
In  a  very  short  time  we  had  a  number  of  "bear  houses" 
imder  construction. 

The  nearby  stores  had  soon  given  away  all  their  empty 
boxes. 

The  services  of  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters  were 
sought  in  the  building  of  the  houses  and  teacher  became  a 
building  inspector. 

One  mother  said  that  she  never  saw  the  children  so 
enthusiastic  over  anything  before. 


-^/T  tior|Liiy  TtiL'Woo;^ 

Light  brown  construction  paper,    Brown  crayon  margin. 
Trees  in  green  and  brown.    Printing  in  pencil. 


One  day  when  father  was  dressing,  no  doubt  he  ii  issed 
his  collar  stud  and  became  very  angry  because  he  could  not 
find  it,  for,  of  course,  he  never  thought  to  look  in  the 
"bear  house*'  door,  where  it  was  doing  duty  as  a  brass 
door  knob! 

During  the  building  period  the  children  were  learning  to 
construct  their  own  playthings,  and  many  of  them  showed 
power  to  invent  and  carry  out  ideas. 

The  children  were  asked  to  bring  their  "bear  houses"  to 
school  on  the  day  of  the  supervisor's  next  visit,  for  an 
exhibition. 

Many  and  of  various  sizes  were  the  houses  —  no  two 
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Dot  paper  with  pencil  through  perforated  pattern  with  holes  one  inch  apart.    Draw  design  or  dots  with  crayon. 
Brown  and  orange  for  downstairs  room,  red  and  green  for  up.    For  center  of  rug  use  one  color  over  the  other. 
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exactly  alike  in  all  respects,  although  each  was  made  from 
a  pasteboard  box  and  had  two  rooms,  one  upstairs  and  one 
down. 

The  houses  which  were  made  from  boxes  about  ten  inches 
sqiiare  were  of  convenient  size  to  accommodate  the  furniture 
which  the  children  made  in  school. 

Each  house  displayed  special  features.  For  instance,  one 
had  been  painted  on  the  outside,  another  showed  a  green 


paper  carpet  on  the  stairs,  another  had  unique  sash  curtains 
at  the  window,  while  still  another  had  oil  cloth  on  the  floor 
of  the  downstairs  room,  made  with  brown  crayon  on  glossy 
white  paper. 

Some  were  papered  with  real  wall  paper  inside  and  others 
with  what  we  made  in  school. 

The  exhibition  was  a  success  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  both 
children  and  teachers. 


Make  several  patfiems  oPoak  tag        _  ^^^ 
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Primary  EivcaUon  for  Se^ember,  1990 


Daily  Helps  and  Suggestions  for  the  First  Four 

Grades    I 


Effie  L.  Bean 


September 

GRADES  I  and  II 

Language 

First  Week 

Monday  What  did  you  do  during  your  summer  vaca* 
don?    Tell  us  about  it 

Tuesday  How  many  have  been  on  a  farm  this  summer? 
(Or  to  the  dty,  as  the  case  may  be.)  What  did  you  see 
there? 

Wednesday  Tell  a  short  story  or  fable  for  reproduction. 
Talk  about  it. 

Thursday    Reproduce  above  story. 

Friday    Dramatize  above  story. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Repeat  all  the  Mother  Goose  rh3nnes  you 
know.    Dramatize  as  many  as  you  have  time  for. 

Tuesday    Learn  a  new  Mother  Goose  rh3nne. 

Wednesday  Tell  the  story  of  the  Three  Bears  for 
reproduction. 

Thursday    Reproduce  above  story. 

Friday  Language  game.  Teach  correct  use  of  may 
And  can, 

Teord  Week 

Monday    Continue  Friday's  language  game. 
Tuesday    Memorize  a  new  Mother  Go<^  rhyme. 
Wednesday    Dramatize  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 
Thursday    Review  Monday's  lan^guage  game. 
Friday    What  did  you  see  on  your  way  to  school  to-day? 
Tell  us  about  it. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Have  you  a  pet? 
What  is  it? 
Where  did  you  get  it? 
What  does  it  eat? 
Who  cares  for  it? 
Do  you  care  for  it  regularly? 
Tuesday    Take  pupils  for  an  observation  walk. 
Wednesday    Tell  about  yesterday's  walk.    How  many 
things  did  you  see? 

Thursday    Begin   the  study  of  the  rabbit    Children 
bring  pictures  to  school.    If  possible  have  one  child  bring 
bis  pet  rabbit    Discuss  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
rabbit. 
Friday    Continue  study  of  the  rabbit 
What  does  he  eat? 
What  does  he  like  best? 
Where  does  he  live? 

How  many  different  kinds  of  rabbits  do  you  know? 
What  are  rabbits  good  for? 

History  and  Geography 

First  Week 

Monday    Where  do  we  live?    Tell  me  the  name  of  your 
town  or  dty  and  your  state. 
What  is  your  street  and  number  or  rural  delivery  route? 
Tuesday    Let  each  child  learn  to  give  the  following  in- 
foiination  about  himself: 

My  name  is . 

I  five  at (street  and  number)  in (dty 

and  state). 


I  am 


years  old. 


Wednesday    Continue  drill  on  above. 
Thursday    What  does  your  father  do  for  a  living? 
Teacher  makes  a  list  of  the  occupations  mentioned,  these 
occupations  to  be  studied  in  detail  later  on. 
Friday    What  day  is  this? 
WhiEit  month  is  this? 
What  season  is  beginning? 

What  do  you  do  on  Friday?    Your  mother?    Your 
father? 


Second  Week 


(See 


Monday    Tell  the  story  of  Bruce  and  the  Spider. 
"Fiftyr  Famous  Stories  Retold  "  by  James  Baldwm.) 
TaDc  about  the  story. 
Tuesday    Reproduce  above  story. 
Wednesday    Tell  the  story  of  \^illiam  Tell. 
Thursday    R^roduce  above. 

Friday    Where  did  \Smiiam  Tell  live?    Wouldn't  you 
like  to  learn  something  about  Switzerland?    Begin  study 
of  Switzerland. 
Where  is  it? 

What  kind  of  a  coimtry  is  it? 
Compare  it  with  your  home? 
How  do  the  people  dress? 

Third  Week 

Monday    Continue  study  of  Switzerland. 

What  do  the  people  do? 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  goat? 

Where?    Describe  it 

Can  you  bring  a  picture  of  one  to-morrow? 

Are  diere  any  goats  in  Switzerland? 
Tuesday    Plan  and  arrange  a  Switzerland  sand-table. 
Wednesday    Continue  work  on  sand-table. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Complete  sand-table. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Story  of  Androdus  and  the  Lion.    ("Fifty 
Famous  Stories  Retold"  —  Baldwin.)    Discuss  the  story. 
Tuesday    Reproduce  above  story. 
Wednesday    What  do  you  know  about  a  lion?    Have 
you  ever  seen  one? 

Where?    What  was  it  doing? 
Why  are  lions  kept  in  cages? 
Where  are  they  free? 
Thursday    A  study  of  the  lion  from  pictures.    Discuss 
his  app>earance,  habits,  food,  etc. 

Friday    Each  pupil  may  be  allowed  to  reproduce  his 
favoritejstory. 


First  Week 


Nature  Study 


Monday  Have  you  a  flower  garden  at  home?  Tdl  me 
the  names  of  the  different  kinds  of  flowers  you  have.  Tell 
us  how  Uiey  look,  their  colors,  etc.  Bring  one  flower  from 
your  garden  to  school  to-morrow. 

Tuesday  Each  pupil  may  pass  to  the  front  of  the  room 
with  his  or  her  flower  and  describe  it. 

Wednesday  Have  you  a  pet  at  home?  Tell  us  about  it. 
Allow  as  many  children  as  the  time  will  permit  to  tdl  about 
thdr  pets. 

Thursday    Take  the  class  MhMj  ^  '^^^^    J-9<*  J^ 

^    ^  "^^    ^  '"  o 
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flowers,  birds,  etc.    Who  can  see  the  most?    Allow  free 
discussion  by  the  children  during  this  observation  walk. 
Friday    What  did  you  see  yesterday?    Tell  us  about  it. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Are  you  happy  to-day? 
Does  the  weather  make  you  happy?    Why? 
Do  you  like  to  see  the  sun  shine?    Why? 
Does  the  sun  do  any  good  by  shining? 
Tell  us  aD  you  can  alK>ut  tiie  sun. 
(In  case  the  sun  is  not  shining^  pos^ne  this  lesson  and 
substitute  something  else.) 

Tuesday    Name  all  the  fruits  you  have  ever  tasted. 
Did  Aey  grow  here?    Where  did  they  grow?    Note  like- 
nesses and  differences. 
Wednesday    Continue  above  fruit  study. 
Name  fruits  growing  on  trees. 
Name  fruits  growing  on  bushes. 
Name  fruits  growing  on  vines. 
Which  do  you  like  best? 
When  are  the  fruits  ripe? 
Do  they  grow  in  all  seasons? 
Thursday    Can  we  eat  fruit  only  in  the  simuner?    How 
is  it  possible  to  have  fruit  during  other  seasons? 
Did  your  mother  can  jEiny  fruit  during  the  smnmer? 
How  did  she  do  it? 
How  was  the  fruit  prepared? 
Friday    Name  fruits  which  have  seeds. 
Name  fruits  having  a  stone. 
Name  fruits  growing  in  a  cluster. 
Which  fruits  make  3ie  best  jellies? 
What  fruits  can  be  dried? 
How  do  we  dry  them? 

TmPD  Week 

Monday  Fruit  game.  Example  I  am  thinking  of  a 
fruit.  It  grows  on  trees..  It  is  round.  It  is  juicy.  It  is 
red.   What  is  it?    (Plum) 

Tuesday  Study  of  the  simflower  or  some  other  flower 
common  to  Ae  neighborhood.  Study  it  as  to  size,  color 
and  characteristics.  Name  other  flowers  of  the  same 
color.    Are  they  alike  in  other  ways? 

Wednesday  Observation  walk.  See  who  has  the  sharpest 
eyes. 

Thursday  General  discussion  of  what  was  seen  on 
Wednesday's  walk. 

Friday  Kcture  study.  For  this  lesson  use  a  picture  of 
the  out-of-doors. 

What  time  of  year  is  represented? 

What  makes  you  think  so? 

Are  there  any  trees  in  the  picture? 

What  kinds  do  you  think  there  are? 

Is  there  any  water? 

Is  it  a  river,  a  lake,  etc.?    Why  do  you  think  so? 

What  else  do  you  see? 

How  does  the  picture  make  you  feel? 

FounTH  Week 

Monday  Tree  Study.  Name  the  kinds  of  trees  in  and 
sunoundmg  the  school  yard.  Note  the  bark,  leaves  and 
general  formation.  Bring  leaves  to  school  for  class  ob- 
servation. 

Tuesday  Compare  the  trees  as  to  size,  shape,  manner 
of  growth,  shape  of  leaves,  etc. 

Wednesday  Make  a  chart  containing  leaves  from  the 
various  trees  studied.  These  leaves  may  be  pressed  at 
school  or  by  the  children  at  home.  Let  children  point  to 
these  leaves  and  name  them. 

Thursday  Have  you  any  different  kinds  of  trees  in  your 
yaid  at  home?  Bring  some  leaves  for  our  chart.  Describe 
these  trees  and  teU  their  names. 

Friday    Tree  guessing  game. 


Example  I  am  a  tree.  I  grow  large  and  strong.  My 
branches  are  very  crooked  and  they  spread  very  wide. 
When  I  shake  them  queer  little  nuts  fall.  Little  squirrels 
like  me.    Who  am  I?    (Oak  tree.) 

Arithmetic 

First  Week 

Monday  Test  children  on  coimting.  Individual  work. 
Keep  a  record  of  each  child's  counting  ability. 

Tuesday    Continue  individual  counting. 

Wednesday    Complete  counting  test. 

Thursday  Count  desks,  chairs,  windows,  etc.,  in  the 
room. 

Friday  Count  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  room.  Are 
there  more  boys  or  girls?    How  many  more? 

Second  Week 

Monday  Let  each  child  niuke  a  heav>'  envelope  6x8 
inches  in  size,  in  which  pupils  may  keep  cuttings,  etc. 

Tuesday  Ask  children  to  bring  small  seals  or  pictures 
(in  colors,  if  possible)  to  school,  to  be  used  in  making  cards 
similar  to  domino  cards,  which  will  be  used  later  in  formal 
number  work. 

Old  catalogues  and  maga2anes  contain  many  duplicate 
pictiires  whidi  are  good  for  this  purpose.  These  pictures 
may  be  cut  according  to  directions  given  by  the^  teacher. 
Put  these  pictures  in  the  envelopes  made  the  previous  day. 

Wednesday  Continue  picture  cutting.  For  variety  give 
each  child  a  small  pattern  and  a  sheet  of  silhouette  paper 
and  have  him  cut  a  definite  number  of  these  silhouette 
pictures.    Preserve  them  in  above  envelope. 

Thursday    Continue  picture  collecting  and  cutting.  Save. 

Friday  Children  measure  and  cut  several  cards  from 
oak  tag  about  5x8  inches  in  size.    Save. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Begin  making  the  domino  cards  following 
directions  of  the  teacher.  First  divide  the  card  in  halves 
by  a  heavy  pencil  or  paint  line.  Paste  one  picture  in  the 
middle  of  each  half  of  one  card;  two  on  one  half  and  one 
on  the  other  of  a  second  card,  etc. 

Get  a  set  of  dominoes  for  a  guide  as  to  how  to  arrange 
pictures  and  seals. 

Tuesday    Continue  making  of  dominoes. 

Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Thurdsay    Continue  above. 

Friday  Complete  set  of  dominoes.  These  cards  are 
large  and  are  for  class  work. 

FoxjRTH  Week 

Monday    Count  by  2's  to  10. 
Tuesday    Recognition  of  figures  0  (naught)  1  and  2. 
Cut  large  calendar  niunbers  and  moimt  these  for  recogni- 
tion drill.    At  the  same  time  write  the  figures  on  the 
blackboard.    Compare  and  name. 
Wednesday    Recognition  of  figure  3.    Review  0, 1  and  2. 
Thursday    Count  by  2's  to  10.    Individual  work. 
Friday    Count  by  2's  to  12. 

Arrange  children  by  2's.  Also  chairs  and  other  objects 
in  the  room. 

Hygiene 
First  Week 

Monday    Teacher  pass  around  the  room  glandng  at  the 
children's  hands  and  faces.    Commend  the  clean  ones. 
Ask  if  all  cannot  be  clean  this  afternoon.    Ask  children  to 
give  you  as  many  reasons  as  possible  for  having  clean  hands. 
Tuesday    Repeat  above* 
How  many  wash  your  own  hands  and  faces? 
How  many  wash  hands  and  faces  before  eating? 
Why  should  this  be  done? 
(C 
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I  Love  Little  Pussy 


^    Andante,  ^^- 
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Tm      ^^^""^   If^"*)^    P^-sy,    her      coat    is    so    warm,         And       if    I    don't   hurt   her    sheHl    do    me    no  harm;     So    ITl 


pat    Kt-tle    pus-sy,    and     then    she    will,  purr,        And       thus    show    me    thanks    for    my    kind^nessto  'herjSheShaU 


I'll  not  pinch  her  ears,  nor  trezd  on  her  paws, 
Lest  I  should  provoke  her  to  use  her  sharp  daws; 

GoodjNeighbor  Toad's  Outing 

Hopping,  hoppmg,  hoppmg, 

Goes  good  Neighbor  Toad, 
Not  a  moment  stopping 

In  the  dusty  road. 

"Neighbor,  beg  your  pardon. 
But  I'd  like  to  know 
Why  you  Ve  left  your  garden, 
Where  your  flowers  grow. 

"Don't  you  think,  old  Neighbor, 
Good,  and  grave,  and  wise, 
That  you  ought  to  labor. 
Catching  bugs  and  flies? 

"Don't  you  think  the  flowers 
Need  to  have  you  round,' 
Through  the  flitting  hours. 
To  keep  them  safe  and  sound?" 

"Little  Girl,  don't  worry  — 
Soon  I'm  coming  back. 
See  how  fast  I  hurry 
O'er  the  dusty  track! 

"I  will  do  my  duty 

To  each  plant  and  flower. 
So  they'll  bloom  in  beauty 
Under  sun  and  shower! 

"  But  just  a  little  outing  — 
Though  I  never  shirk!  — 
Makes  me  feel  like  shouting, 
Makes  me  feel  like  work!" 

—  Minnie  Leona  Upton 


I  never  will  vex  her,  nor  make  her  displeased, 
For  pussies  don't  like  to  be  worried  or  teased. 

The  Little  Helper 

That's  what  I  am,  for  every  day 

My  grandpa  calls  me  so, 
And  as  I've  always  lived  with  him 

I  think  he  ought  to  know. 

I  find  his  hat  and  cane  for  him 

When  they  get  out  of  sight, 
And  put  his  slippers  in  their  place, 

And  bring  them  out  at  night. 

I  look  about  and  see  a  lot 

Of  things  to  tell  to  him. 
Because  my  eyes  are  young  and  bright 

And  his  are  old  and  dim. 

I  very  often  go  to  walk 

With  him  along  the  street, 
And  stand  close  to  him  when  he  talks 

With  people  that  we  meet. 

And  he  has  told  me  many  times 

To  be  a  lady  true. 
And  give  a  proper  answer  back 

When  I  am  spoken  to. 

So  now  I  do  not  turn  my  head 

And  twist  my  bonnet-string. 
But  when  folks  speak  to  me  I  speak 

As  p'lite  as  anything. 

I'm  such  a  comfort  and  a  he^ 

To  grandpa  every  day, 
I  don't  know  what  he'd  ever  do 
If  I  should  go  away! 

— Mary  Hanstm 
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A  Department  for  Story  Tellers 

Children's  Stories — The  Animal  Type     I 

Laura  F.  Kready 


Author  of  "A  Study  of  Fairy  Talcs" 
(Book  rights  reserved) 


TEE  animal  tale  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  types 
of  children's  stories,  not  only  in  its  development, 
but  also  in  its  illustrations.  The  beast  tale  is  a  very 
old  fonn.  It  was  the  story  of  some  successful  primitive 
hunt  or  of  some  primitive  man's  experience  with  animals 
in  which  he  looked  up  to  the  beast  as  a  brother  superior  to 
himself  in  strength,  endurance,  swiftness  or  cimning.  Such 
are  the  old  fdk-tales,  like  the  German  "Musicians  of 
Bremen,"  the  English  "Scrapefoot,"  the  Cossack  "Straw 
Ox,"  or  the  Norse  "True  and  Untrue,"  printed  in  Primary 
Education. 

The  animal  folk-tale  presents  many  interesting  examples. 
But  the  animal  folk-tale  must  be  passed  over  here,  since  the 
most  interesting  tales  of  this  class  have  been  listed  for  the 
grades  and  described  briefly  in  the  author's  "Fairy  Tale 
Studies  for  Elementary  Teachers."  This  subject  has  been 
treated  also  in  the  first  fairy-tale  book,  "A  Study  of 
Fairy  Tales."  Suffice  it  to  call  to  mind  among  animal 
folk-tales  some  of  the  best,  cleverest  and  sprightliest  of 
tales, such  as  "Chicken  Licken,"  the  Jataka  "The  Foolish 
Rabbit,"  the  French  "Drakesbill,"  the  Scandinavian 
"Sheep  and  the  Pig,"  the  Spanish  "Medio  Pollito,"  the 
Norse  "Three  Billy  Goats,"  and  the  English  "Three  Pigs" 
and'* Three  Bears"  for  the  little  children.  While  for  the 
older  children,  among  the  nlany  might  be  mentioned  the 
Punjab  "The  Jackal  and  the  Partridge,"  which  giv^  this 
v^  interesting  definition  of  a  friend:  "A  friend  is  one  who 
can  make  me  laugh,  make  me  cry,  give  me  a  good  dinner, 
or  save  my  life  if  need  be;  but  unless  he  have  sincerity  I 
^1  have  none  of  him."  "  The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  "  and 
"The  Rat's  Wedding"  are  good  Hindu  tales,  while  among 
the  Japanese  tales  are  included  "  The  Quarrel  of  the  Monkey 
and  the  Crab,^  "The  Sagacious  Boar,"  and  "The  Monkey 
and  the  Jelly-fish."^  Then  we  have  the  Scandinavian 
"Three  Dogs,  Holdfast,  Tear  and  Quick,"  and  Andersen's 
"Tinder-box,"  the  Norse  "Dapplegrim"  and  the  Russian 
"Fairy  Craw-Fish,"  while  among  North  American  Indian 
tales,  which  are  especially  rich  in  animal  types,  two  very 
pleasing  tales  are  "The  Broken  Wing,"  an  eagle  story 
displaying  much  hiunanity,  and  "The  L^end  of  Mount 
Rainier,"  an  Indian  tale  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  containing 
sacred  otters,  published  in  Popular  Educator  for  September. 
Among  animal  folk-tajes,  too,  we  must  not  forget  '*The 
Uncle  Remus  Tales,"  which  in  modem  times  have  been 
collected  in  the  south  of  this  country  by  Joel  Chandler 
Harris..  These  are  himiorous  and  so  full  of  a  sense  of  life 
that  they  appeal  to  children  of  all  ages. 

A  modem  folk-tale  which  is  a  re-telling  of  two  old  folk- 
tales, is  "The  Cock,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Little  Red  Hen," 
by  Felicity  Leffevre,  illustrated  by  Tony  Sarg.  Here  neither 
tale  is  given  exactiy  as  the  old  tale,  but  rather  as  some 
clever  child  witi  a  &ie  imigination  would  improvise  details. 
The  bright  green  of  the  houses,  the  ta^-ny  yellow  of  the 
Foxes,  the  gay  feathers  of  the  Cock,  the  white  clouds  and 
blue  5ky,  make  this  a  delightful  and  beautiful  book  for  the 
chLd  just  beginning  to  read.  Indeed,  the  book  could  be 
us6d  admirably  as  a  supplementary  reading  text  for  first 
grade  children.  For  the  pictures  interpret  the  ^ext  so 
d^nitdj'  and  on  so  many  pages,  only  a  very  little  reading 
accompanies  an  illustration,  while  the  beauty  of  the 
color-tones  in  the  pictures  would  aid  in  training  a  color 
sense  and  a  taste  for  beauty. 

But  to  return  to  the  development  of  the  animal  tale. 
Following  the  folk-tales,  later  in  more  civilized  society. 


when  men  became  interested  in  problems  of  conduct,  ^ 
animals  were  introduced  to  point  Uie  moral  of  the  tale. 
Then  we  have  the  fable,  such  as  the  "Fables  of  iEsop"  or 
the  "Fables  of  Bidpai,"  or  later  the  "Fables  of  La  F<». 
taine  "  and  of  "  John  Gray."  Associated  with  the  fables  were 
Proverbs,  moral  tmths  which,  because  they  embody  ftc 

Practical  bits  of  experience  and  tested  wisdom  of  the  race, 
ave  a  imiversal  appeal  and  are  popular  to-day.  In  die 
fable,  the  gnomic  tmth  of  a  proverb  was  amplified  into  the 
concrete  action  of  a  story  that  was  brief  and  intense,  by 
means  of  animal  characters  endowed  with  hiunan  traits. 

With  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Engkmd  thioug)) 
Caxton,  "iEsop's  Fables,"  which  Caxton  printed  about 
1484  from  the  European  collection  of  Heinrich  Stainhowd^ 
became  popular  in  England.  Naturally  diere  followed  in 
the  wake  of  thb  text  a  popularity  of  the  fable  form,  and  m 
Puritan  times,  of  the  moral  tale.  But  the  Caxton  "iEsop" 
was  only  one  expression  of  the  previous  currency  of  the 
fable  and  proverb  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  monks 
of  the  thirteenth  century  made  the  teaching,  of  natural 
history  subservient  to  religion.  They  spoke  of  the  habits 
of  individual  animals  and  dien  f oimd  spiritual  lore  in  them. 
The  works  of  Francois  de  Sales,  with  their  fabled  properties 
of  animals,  are  of  this  sort:  "Goats  are  said  to  breathe 
by  the  ears,  not  by  the  nostrils;  so  does  the  human  heart 
by  hearing  the  thoughts  of  others."  TTie  distichs  of  Cato 
were  used  in  the  monastic  schools,  and  not  to  know  his 
Cato  was  the  mark  of  Middle  Age  ignorance.  A  volume  of 
"Moral  Proverbs,"  by  Christine  de  Pise,  which  was  printed 
by  Caxton,  had  also  been  in  use  as  a  reading  book  in  the 
monastic  schools. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  personality  of  the  animak 
became  less  prominent  and  the  animal  characters  became 
types  of  humanity.  Such  was  "Reynard  the  Fox,'*  in 
which  we  have  fable  and  folk-tale  united  with  literature. 
The  custom  of  giving  names  to  animals,  as  Reynard,  Bruin, 
and  Tibert,  was  current  in  Lorraine,  the  province  where 
"Reynard"  is  supposed  to  have  originated,  about  1160- 
1170.  Other  names,  such  as  Chanticleer  the  Cock  and 
Noble  the  Lion,  were  given  because  of  a  quality.  The 
French  artist  who  wrote  "Reynard"  gave  to  the  personal 
adventures  of  the  beasts  an  imderl3dng  meaning;  the  classic 
is  reaUy  a  novel  of  the  adventures  of  a  comonwealth  of 
beasts. 

"Reynard  the  Fox"  shared  with  "iEsop's  Fables" 
Middle  Age  popularity.  With  the  printing  of  Caxton's 
edition  in  1481,  the  tale  became  current  in  England.  Its. 
increased  popularity  is  indicated  by  the  very  fine  chap-book 
of  1780,  which  was  a  condensed  history  of  tie  first  part  and 
by  the  nmnerous  tales  of  Reynard  that  appeared  following 
it,  in  all  lands.  Like  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Reynard  the- 
Fox"  had  a  wonderful  influence  upon  contemporary 
literature. 

During  the  dreary  period  of  children's  literature,  from 
Caxton's  printing  to  about  1660,  the  history  of  the  proverb 
and  the  fable  is  boimd  up  with  the  history  of  the  a4>habet 
As  Mrs.  E.  M.  Field  has  said,  in  " The  Child  and  His  Book": 
"Once  this  hero  (Great  A  and  his  menry  men)  was  an 
important  and  even  a  somewhat  awful  personage.  Men 
treasured  him  under  horn  as  in  a  glass  house;  tliey  bound 
him  up  in  prayer-books,  and  signed  themselves  with  the 
sacred  sign  of  their  faith  before  beginning  to  imravd  his 
sacred  lore.  Later  generations  dissevered  him  more  and 
more  from  these  holy  associations;  he  became  continually  / 
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less  and  less  connected  with  thc^mysteries  of  religion,  and 
more  with  instructive  histories  of  good  and  had  children. 
Tien  they  fixed  him  on  square  wooden  blocks  or  joined  him 
to  gaudy  illustrations,  that  he  mi^t  represent  Ass  in  an 
a^faabet  of  animals,  or  AflEalnlity  m  a  series  of  virtues,  or 
stand  for  an  Archer  or  an  Appla-pie,  till,  finally  the  audaci- 
ous pencil  of  a  Cruikahank  fears  not  to  assail  him,  and  he 
and  his  henchmen  can  no  longer  hope  to  inspire  awe,  for 
they  have  become  CamicJ' 

Children's  books,  during  the  period  just  spoken  of, 

mchided  the  "Hom-book,"  little  "A  B  C  tracts,"  the  "Book 

of  Hours,"  and  later  "Battledore"  and  "Spelling  Book.'* 

The  fable  did  not  appear  among  the  Chnst-row  of  the 

"Hom-book,"  with  its  Syllabarium,  Creed,  and  Lord's 

Prayer.    Nor  in  the  "A  B  C  tracts,^  with  the  Ten  Com- 

mandments,  Graces,  Gloria  Patria,  and  short  Catechism, 

which  were  printed  under  royal  license  up  to  1605.    Nor  in 

the  "Primer"  or  "Book  of  Hours,"  which  contained  a 

calendar  marked  with  church  holidays,  Alphabets,  and 

Syllabariimi,  followed  by  counsels  in  verse.    This  was  the 

reign  of  "The  Tragical  Death  of  A  Apple  Pye,"  published 

by  Marshall.    Occasionally  Spelling-books,  such  as  Coote's 

''English   Schoolmaster,"    1597,   would   supplement   the 

"Horn-Book "  or  "  A  B  C  "  with  a  few  simple  reading  lessons 

of  words  of  one  syllable.    The  faible  and  the  moral  tale 

gradually  crept  into  these,  such  as  in  later  years,  "The 

English  SpeUmg-Book,^  by  William  Mavor,  illustrated  by 

Kate  Greenaway,  which,  following  its  word  study  and  little 

moral  stories  of  the  division  of  words  into  syllables,  contains 

some  "Select  Tales,**  as  "The  Dog  and  the  Shadow," 

"The  Milk-woman  and  Her  Pail,"  and  "The  Hare  and  the 

Tortoise,"  a  moral  tale,  "William  and  Thomas,"  and  a 

chapter  of  "Moral  Observations."    However,  there  were 

editions  of  "i£sop"  in  Latm  and  English  used  in  the 

schools  at  the  same  time  as  the  "  Obis  Pictus"  of  Comenius. 

But  at  the  time  of  Milton  Puritan  influence  was  very  severe 

with  the  child  and  all  tale  and  fable  for  pure  pleasiure  were 

cut  out. 

One  of  the  first  books  written  for  boys  and  girls  was  by 
John  Bunyan,  1628-88,  the  author  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
entitled  "Divine  Emblems."  This  was  turned  into  a 
Primer  with  additions,  in  1686.  The  following  verses 
"Upon  the  Frog,"  No.  31  of  its  Emblems,  may  well  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  Puritan  child's  ammal  tale, 
with  its  moral  appended: 

Upon  the  Frog 

The  Frog  by  nature  is  both  damp  and  cold, 
Her  mouth  is  laige,  her  belly  much  will  hold, 
She  sits  somewhat  ascending,  loves  to  be 
Cloaking  in  gaidens  tho'  unpleasantly. 


Comparison 

The  hypocrite  is  like  unto  this  frog; 
As  like  as  is  the  Puppy  to  the  Dog. 
He  is  of  nature  Cold,  his  Mouth  is  wide 
To  prate,  and  at  true  Goodness  to  deride. 
He  mounts  his  head,  as  if  he  was  above 
The  Worid,  when  yet  'tis  that  which  has  his  Love, 
And  though  he  seeks  in  Churches  for  to  croak. 
He  neither  loveth  Jesus,  nor  His  Yoke. 
-  Gwen  in  "  The  ChUd  and  His  Book;'  Mrs.  E.  M 


Field 


Another  early  book  of  special  interest  as  to  the  animal 
tale,  is  "The  Child^s  New  Plaything,  ''1743,  perhaps  by 
Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  After  a  few  cheerful  alphabets,  etc., 
and  simple  religious  precepts,  it  contained  the  following 
little  story  with  moral  complete: 

"  Once  on  a  time  two  dogs  went  out  to  walk.  Tray  was  a 
good  dog,  and  would  not  hurt  the  least  thing  in  the  world, 
but  Snap  was  cross,  and  would  snarl  and  bite  at  all  that 
came  in  his  way.  At  last  they  came  to  a  town.  All  the 
dogs  came  round  them.  Tray  hurt  none  of  them,  but 
Snap  would  grin  at  one,  snarl  at  the  next,  and  bite  a  third, 


tiU  at  last  they  all  fell  on  him  and  tore  him  limb  from  limb, 
and  as  poor  Tray  was  with  him,  he  met  with  his  death  at 
the  same  time." 

Moral 

By  this  fable  you  see  how  dangerous  it  is  to  be  in  company 
:with  bad  boys.  Tray  was  a  quiet,  hannless  dog,  and  hurt 
nobody,  but,  etc.  — Giwn  in  "The  Child  and  His  Book.'* 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Pidd, 

About  1770  a  new  dq)arture  was  made  by  Benjamin 
Collins  of  Salisbury,  printer,  who  bq;an  publishing  the 
"Battledore"  for  children.  This  was  a  three-leaved  card 
which  folded  up  into  an  oblong,  pocket-book  shape,  con- 
taining, besides  the  alphabet,  numerals  and  syllables,  easy 
reading  lessons,  wood-cuts,  and  sometimes  a  fable  or 
didactic  story.  The  backs  of  the  "  Battledore  "  were  gener- 
ally decorated  with  Dutch  paper,  having  colored  flowers  on 
a  gold  gro«nd.  Those  by  CoUins,  Ncwbery,  Darton  and 
Harvey  were  often  illustrated  with  many  pictures  of  animals. 
In  "Banbury  Chap-Books,"  by  Edwin  Pearson,  Reader, 
London,  on  pp.  28,  20,  30  and  31,  are  ^ven  some  of  the 
animal  illustrations  used  by  Rusher  m  his  "Banbury 
Battledore,"  "GaUoping  Guide  to  A  B  C,"  "Primers,"  and 
"Spellmg-Books." 

Following  later  than  "Reynard  the  Fox,"  the  beast  tale 
took  the  form  of  narratives  of  hunters,  where  the  interest 
centered  in  the  excitement  of  the  hunt  and  in  the  victo^ 
of  the  hunter.  This  has  been  parodied  by  Rando^ 
Caldecott  in  "The  Three  Jovial  Huntsmen.**  This  is  one 
selection  in  the  two  volumes  of  his  "Collection  of  Pictures 
and  Songs,**  produced  in  modem  times.  Among  the  other 
tales  of  these  books  are  included  the  animal  types,  "The 
Frog  He  Would  A-Wooing  Go,*'  Goldsmith's  "El^y  on  a 
Mad  Dog,"  "  John  Gilpm's  Ride,**  and  "  The  Farmer's  Boy.** 
With  the  thirst  for  universal  knowledge  in  the  da}r8  following 
Bacon,  there  gradually  grew  a  desire  to  learn  about  animals. 
With  the  growth  of  Uie  sdQitific  qnrit  tiie  interest  in 
natm^l  history  devdoped.  In  his  "Thoughts  on  Educa* 
tion,"  John  IxKke,  in  1691,  suggested  that  when  a  child 
begins  to  read,  "some  easy  pleasant  book  like  'iEsop's 
Fables'  or  'Reynard  the  Fox,'  with  pictures,  if  possible, 
should  be  put  into  his  hands."  With  the  publication  of 
"Perrault's  Fairy  Tales"  in  1697,  the  fairy  tale  for  the  child 
was  announced  to  the  world,  and  with  it  came  the  fable 
and  the  animal  tale. 

In  En^and  John  Newbery  was  the  publisher  who  sensed 
this  growth  of  his  day  and  from  1744-1802  Newbery  and 
his  successors  b^an  to  publish  two  huncbed  pleasant  little 
books  for  children.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  books 
and  an  animal  tale  for  children,  was  "Tommy  Trip's 
History  of  Beasts  and  Birds,"  written  by  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
published  by  John  Newbery.  The  edition  of  1779  by  Saint, 
of  Newcastle,  was  illustrated  with  charming  engravings  by 
the  famous  Tliomas  Bewick,  whose  animal  iUustrations  have 
never  been  surpassed.  With  the  revival  of  wood-cutting 
which  now  began,  and  with  the  mmiber  of  engravers  who 
constituted  the  School  of  Bewick,  a  new  impetus  was  given 
to  the  animal  tale,  as  perhaps  the  most  attractive  form 
siiited  for  engraving.  In  Goldsmith's  book,  the  first  tale 
was  "History  of  Tom  Trip  and  His  Dog  Jowler."  Then 
followed  short  sketches  of  lion,  dog,  peacock  and  squirrel* 
The  cuts  of  the  animals  were  followed  by  suitable  verses, 
such  as  this  rather  sly  one  appended  to  "The  Monkey": 

The  beau,  allowed  himself  to  deck, 

A  perfect  monkey  would  be. 
But  that  his  tail  lumgs  fiom  his  neck, 

The  monkey's  where  it  should  be. 


With  "The  Bison"  were  the  following  Imes: 


The  Bison,  tho'  neither 
Engaging  nor  yoimg. 
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Like  a  flatt'rer  can  lick  you 
To  death  with  his  tongue. 

With  "The  Cuckoo"  were  these  lines  of  decorative 
spelling: 

The  cuckoo  comes  to  cheer  the  spring, 
And  early  every  mom  does  sing; 
The  nightingale,  secure  and  snug, 
The  evening  charms  with  Jug,  jug,  jug. 

The  book  contained  some  ingenious  stories,  such  as: 
"The  Fox,  when  troubled  with  fleas,  takes  a  bit  of  wool  in 
his  mouth,  and  goes  gradually  down  into  the  water  till 
only  his  nose  is  exposed.  The  fleas  jimip  upon  the  wool, 
and  then  he  lets  it  drop.^  The  book  contained  also  a  story 
of  Coryleg  the  great  giant,  and  the  well-known  verses, 
"Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice." 

The  pubUcation  of  Rousseau's  "Emile"  in  1762  was 
revolutionary.  The  direction  of  thought  was  turned  to 
the  human  and  an  attempt  made  to  give  the  child  nature 
that  which  was  suited  to  it.  Authors  like  Thomas  Day 
and  the  Edgeworths,  who  followed  Rousseau's  ideals  and 
spread  them  to  England,  immediately  phmned  to  give  the 
diild  a  literature  more  siiited  to  his  nature.  This  was  the 
time  of  the  rise  of  the  realistic  story  in  England.  But 
among  the  realistic  stories  written  in  these  early  days, 
while  not  properly  beast  tales,  there  were  many  whidi 
show  children  closely  associated  with  animals. 

Thomas  Day's  "History  of  Little  Jack,"  1788,  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  stories  and  a  very  popular  one, 
written  to  teach  the  moral  that  "it  is  of  little  consequence 
how  a  man  comes  into  the  world  provided  he  behaves  well 
and  discharges  his  duty  when  he  is  in  it."  Little  Jack  was 
a  foundling,  nursed  by  a  goat  to  whom  he  was  very  devoted, 
and  later  he  obtained  a  pet  monk^.  He  was  reared  by  an 
old  man  on  a  common,  became  a  blacksmith,  then  a  soldier, 
then  a  refugee  cast  on  a  desert  island,  and  then  a  prisoner 
of  the  Tartars.  Among  the  Tartars  his  genius  in  saddlery 
raised  him  to  high  favor  with  the  Khan.  He  came  home  a 
rich  man  and  built  a  house  on  the  original  common.  "  Little 
Jack"  was  especially  interesting  as  one  of  the  stories 
emulating  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  so  that  altogether  it  is  a 
very  good  typical  story  of  its  day.  In  spite  of  its  moral, 
it  does  not  lack  interest  and  action  and  the  character  Jack 
b  very  pleasing. 

"About  this  time  the  poor  goat  which  had  nursed  Jaclb 
so  faithfully  grew  ill  and  died.  He  tended  her  with  the 
greatest  affection  and  assiduity  during  her  illness,  brought 
her  the  freshest  herbs  for  food,  and  woidd  frequently  support 
her  head  for  hours  together  upon  his  knees.  But  it  was  aU 
in  vain;  he  lost  his  poor  mammy,  as  he  used  to  call  her, 
and  was  for  some  time  inconsolable;  for  Jack,  though  his 
knowledge  was  boimded,  had  an  imcommon  degree  of 
gratitude  and  affection  in  his  temper.  He  was  not  able 
to  talk  as  finely  about  love,  tenderness,  and  sensibility  as 
many  other  little  boys  that  have  enjoyed  greater  advantages 
of  education,  but  he  felt  the  reality  of  Siem  in  his  heart, 
and  thought  it  so  natural  to  love  everything  that  loves  us 
that  he  never  even  suspected  it  was  possible  to  do  otherwise. 
The  poor  goat  was  buried  in  the  old  man's  garden,  and 
thither  little  Jack  would  often  come  and  c^  upon  his 
poor  mammy  Nan,  and  ask  her  why  she  had  left  him. 

"After  a  variety  of  questions  and  conversations,  the 
showman,  who  probably  wanted  to  be  rid  of  his  monkey, 
proposed  to  Jack  to  purchase  him  for  half  a  crown.  Jack 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  being  master  of  such  a 
droll,  diverting  animal,  and  therefore  agreed  to  the  bargain. 
But  when  he  was  left  alone  with  his  purchase,  whom  he  led 
abng  by  a  chain,  he  soon  began  to  repent  his  haste,  and 
knew  not  how  to  dispose  of  him.  As  there  was,  however, 
no  remedy.  Jack  brought  him  carefully  home  and  confined 
him  safe  m  an  outhouse  which  was  not  applied  to  any  use. 
In  this  situation  he  kept  him  several  days  without  accident. 


and  f requenUy  visited  him  at  his  leisure  hours  with  apples, 
nuts,  and  such  other  pres&its  as  he  could  procure.  Among 
the  other  tricks  which  the  monkey  had  been  tau^t  to 
perform,  he  would  rise  upon  his  hind  legs  at  the  word  df 
command  and  bow  with  the  greatest  politeness  to  the 
company."  —  Prom  "  The  History  of  LitOe  JacK'  in  "OW- 
Paskioned  Tales,''  by  E.  V.  Lucas 

In  "Sandford  and  Merton,"  1783,  Day's  most  famotis 
story,  written  to  illustrate  a  method  of  education,  noted 
for  its  contribution  of  amusement,  information,  fable,  story, 
anecdote,  science  and  morals,  and  perhaps  the  most  popular 
book  of  its  time  next  to  "Robinson  Crusoe^''  Harry  and 
Tommy  are  continually  having  adventures  with  ammals. 
"The  History  of  Two  Dogs"  is  Tommy's  first  reading 
lesson,  and  'Raxry  read  "  Androcles  and  the  Lion.'*  In  the 
book  the  boys  are  taught  about  the  kite,  the  lion,  deer, 
fox,  bear,  care  for  chickens,  Iamb,  tame  elephants,  white 
bear,  seal,  and  other  animals.  Two  of  the  most  amusins 
episodes  are  Tommy's  attempt  to  tame  wild  animals  and 
his  catastrophe  with  the  pig,  and  his  attempt  to  go  sledging, 
Eskimo  fashion,  with  Caesar,  and  a  chair  for  a  sledge. 

The  History  of  Two  Dogs 

"  In  a  part  of  the  world,  where  there  are  many  strong  and 
fierce  wild  beasts,  a  poor  man  happened  to  bring  up  two 
puppies  of  that  kind  which  is  most  valued  for  size  and 
courage.  As  they  appeared  to  possess  more  than  common 
stren^  and  agiUty,  he  thought  that  he  should  make  an 
acceptable  present  to  his  landlord,  who  was  a  rich  man 
living  in  a  great  city,  by  giving  him  one  of  them,  called 
Jowler;  while  he  brought  up  the  other,  named  Keq>er,  to 
guard  his  own  flocks. 

"  From  this  time  the  manner  of  living  was  entirely  altered 
between  the  brother  whelps  —  Jowler  was  sent  into  a 
plentiful  kitchen,  where  he  qmckly  became  the  favorite 
of  all  the  servants,  who  diverted  themselves  with  his  little 
tricks  and  wanton  gambols,  and  rewarded  him  with  great 
quantities  of  pot-liquor  and  broken  victuals;  by  which 
means,  as  he  was  stufiing  from  morning  till  night,  ho 
increased  considerably  in  size,  and  grew  sleek  and  comely. 
He  was,  indeed,  rather  imwieldly,  and  so  cowardly  that  he 
would  nm  away  from  a  dog  only  half  as  big  as  himself. 
He  was  also  much  addicted  to  gluttony,  and  was  often 
beaten  for  the  thefts  he  committal  in  the  pantry;  but  as 
he  had  learned  to  fawn  upon  the  footmen,  and  woiild  stand 
upon  his  hind  legs  to  beg,  when  he  was  ordered,  and, 
besides  this,  would  fetch  and  carry,  he  was  much  caressed 
by  aU  the  neighborhood. 

"  Keeper,  in  the  mean  time,  who  lived  at  a  cottage  in  the 
country,  neither  fared  so  weU,  looked  so  plump,  nor  had 
learned  idl  these  pretty  littie  tricks  to  recommend  him; 
but  as  his  master  was  too  poor  to  maintain  anything  that 
was  not  useful,  and  was  obliged  to  be  always  in  the  air, 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  laboring  hard  for  a 
livelihood.  Keeper  grew  hardy,  active,  and  diligent.  He 
was  also  exposed  to  incessant  danger  from  the  wolves, 
from  whom  he  had  received  many  a  severe  bite,  while 
guarduag  the  flocks.  These  continual  combats  gave  him 
such  intrepidity,  that  no  enemy  could  make  him  turn  his 
back.  His  care  and  assiduity  so  well  defended  the  sheq) 
of  his  master,  that  not  one  had  ever  been  missing  since 
they  were  placed  under  his  protection.  His  honesty  too 
was  so  great  that  no  temptation  could  overpower  it;  and 
though  he  was  left  alone  in  the  kitchen  while  the  meat  was 
roasting,  he  never  attempted  to  taste  it,  but  received  with 
thankfidness  whatever  his  master  chose  to  give  him. 
From  living  always  in  the  air,  he  had  become  so  hardy 
that  no  tempest  could  drive  him  to  shelter,  when  he  ought 
to  be  employed  in  watching  the  flocks;  and  he  wouM 
plunge  into  the  most  rapid  river,  in  the  coldest  weather  of 
the  winter,  at  the  slightest  sign  from  his  master. 

"About  this  time  it  happened  that  the  landlord  of  the 
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poor  man  went  to  examine  his  estate  in  the  country,  and 
brought  Jowler  with  him  to  tte  place  of  his  birth.  On  his 
arrival  there  he  could  not  help  viewing  the  rough,  ragged 
appearance  of  Keeper,  and  his  awkward  look,  which  dis- 
covered nothing  of  the  address  he  so  mudi  admired  in 
Jowler.  This  opinion,  however,  was  altered  by  means  of 
an  accident  which  happened  to  him.  As  he  was  one 
day  walking  in  a  thick  wood,  with  no  other  company  than 
the  two  dogs,  a  hungry  wolf,  with  eyes  that  sparkled  like 
fire,  bristling  hair,  and  a  horrid  snarl  that  made  the  gentle- 
man tremble,  rushed  out  of  a  neighboring  thicket,  and 
seemed  ready  to  devour  him.  The  unfortimate  man  gave 
himself  over  for  lost,  especially  when  he  saw  that  his 
faithful  Jowler,  instead  of  coming  to  his  assistance,  ran 
sneaking  away,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  howling  with 
fear.  But  in  this  moment  of  despair,  the  imdaimted 
Keeper,  who  had  followed  him  himibly  and  imobserved, 
at  a  distance,  flew  to  his  assistance,  and  attacked  the  wolf 
with  so  much  courage  and  skill,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
exert  aU  his  strength  in  his  own  defence.  The  battle  was 
long  and  bloody;  but,  in  the  end.  Keeper  laid  the  wolf 
dead  at  his  feet,  though  not  without  receiving  several 
severe  woimds  himself,  and  presenting  a  bloody  and 
mangled  spectacle  to  the  eyes  of  his  master,  who  came  up 
at  thsit  instant.  The  gentleman  was  filled  with  joy  for  his 
escape,  and  gratitude  to  his  valiant  deliverer;  having 
learned  by  his  own  experience,  that  appearances  are  not 
always  to  be  trusted,  and  that  great  virtues  and  good 
dispositions  may  sometimes  be  foimd  in  cottages,  while 
they  may  be  totally  wanting  among  the  great. 

^'The  gentleman  was  so  pleased  with  the  noble  behavior 
of  Keeper,  that  he  requested  the  poor  man  to  make  him  a 
present  of  the  dog.  With  this  request,  though  with  some 
reluctance,  the  farmer  complied.  Keeper  was  therefore 
taken  to  the  dty,  where  he  was  caressed  and  fed  by  every- 
body; and  the  disgraced  Jowler  was  left  at  the  cottage, 
with  strict  ii^junctions  to  the  man  to  hang  him  up,  as  a 
worthless,  unprofitable  cur. 

"As  soon  as  the  gentleman  had  departed,  the  poor  man 
was  going  to  execute  his  commission;  but,  considering 
the  noble  size  and  comely  look  of  the  dog,  and,  above  all, 
being  moved  with  pity  for  the  poor  animal,  who  wagged  his 
tail,  and  licked  his  new  master's  feet,  just  as  he  was  putting 
the  cord  about  his  neck,  he  determined  to  spare  his  life, 
and  see  whether  a  different  treatment  might  not  produce 
different  manners.  From  this  day,  Jowler  was  in  fevery 
respect  treated  as  his  brother  Keeper  had  been  before. 
He  was  fed  but  scantily;  and,  from  this  spare  diet,  he  soon 
grew  more  active  and  fond  of  exercise.  The  first  shower  he 
was  in,  he  ran  away  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  and 
sneaked  to  the  fireside;  but  the  farmer's  wife  soon  drove 
him  out  of  doors,  and  compelled  him  to  bear  the  rigor  of  the 
weather.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  daily  became  more 
vigorous  and  hardy,  and  in  a  few  months  regarded  cold 
and  rain  no  more  Uian  though  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  coimtry. 

"Changed  as  he  already  was,  in  many  respects,  for  the 
better,  he  stiU  retained  an  insurmountable  dread  of  wild 
beasts;  till  one  day,  as  he  was  wandering  through  a  wood 
alone,  he  was  attacked  by  a  lai^e  and  fierce  wolf,  who, 
jumping  out  of  a  thicket,  seized  him  by  the  neck  with  fury. 
Jowler  would  fain  have  run,  but  his  enemy  was  too  swift 
and  violent  to  suffer  him  to  escape.  Necessity  makes  even 
cowards  brave.  Jowler  being  thus  stopped  in  his  retreat, 
turned  upon  lus  enemy,  and,  very  luckily,  seizmg  him  by 
the  throat,  strangled  him  in  an  instant.  His  master  then 
coming  up;  and  having  witnessed  his  exploit,  praised  him, 
and  stroked  him  with  a  degree  of  fondness  he  had  never 
done  before.  Animated  by  this  victory,  and  by  the  appro- 
bation of  his  master,  Jowler,  from  that  time,  became  as 
brave  as  he  had  bdore  been  pusillanimous;  and  there  was 
vciy  soon  no  dog  in  the  country  who  was  so  great  a  terror 
to  Deasts  of  prey. 


"In  the  meantime.  Keeper,  instead  of  huntmg  wild 
beasts,  or  looking  after  sheep,  did  nothing  but  eat  and 
sleep,  which  he  was  permitted  to  do  from  a  remembrance 
of  his  past  services.  As  all  qualities  of  mind  and  body  are 
lost,  if  not  continually  exercised,  he  soon  ceased  to  be  that 
hardy,  courageous  animal  he  was  before;  and  he  acquired 
all  the  faults  which  are  the  consequences  of  idleness  and 
gluttony. 

"About  this  time  the  gentleman  went  ag^  into  the 
coimtry,  and,  taking  his  dog  with  him,  was  willing  that  he 
should  exercise  his  prowess  once  more  against  his  ancient 
enemies,  the  wolves.  Accordingly,  the  countfy-pieople  hav- 
ing quiddy  found  one  in  a  neighboring  wood,  the  gentleman 
went  thither  with  Keeper,  expecting  to  see  him  behave  as 
he  had  done  the  year  before.  But  how  great  was  his 
surprise,  when,  at  the  fii^t  onset,  he  saw  his  beloved  dog 
nm  away  with  every  mark  of  timidity!  At  this  moment, 
another  dog  sprang  forward,  and  seizing  the  woJf  with  the 
greatest  intrepidity,  after  a  bloody  contest,  left  him  dead 
upon  the  groimd.  The  gentleman  could  not  help  lamenting 
the  cowarfice  of  his  favorite,  and  admiring  the  noble  spirit 
of  the  other  dog,  whom,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  he  found 
to  be  the  same  Jowler  that  he  had  discarded  the  year  before. 
'I  now  see,'  said  he  to  the  farmer,  'that  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  courage  in  those  who  live  a  life  of  indolence  and 
repose;  and  3iat  constant  exercise  and  proper  discipline  are 
frequently  able  to  change  contemptible  characters  into 
good  ones.'  "—  From  "  The  History  ofSandford  and  Merton** 
by  Thomas  Day 

Among  "Maria  Edgeworth's  Tales,"  contemporary  with 
"  Sandford  and  Merton,"  giving  very  good  portrayals  of  the 
life  of  the  times,  and  the  best  literary  realistic  tales  that 
have  been  written  for  children,  were  a  few  tales  in  which 
animals  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  close  association  with 
children.  "Little  Dog  Trusty,"  "Rosamund  and  Her 
Rabbit,^  and  "  Sunple  Susan  and  Her  Pet  Lamb."  ''The 
White  Pigeon  "  is  a  very  interesting  story  of  a  carrier-pigeon 
belongmg  to  a  boy,  Brian  O'Neill,  of  their  adventures,  and 
how  the  service  of  the  pigeon  and  the  boy's  honesty  finally 
won  for  the  poor  boy's  father  the  hostelry  of  a  new  mn 
bearing  a  beautifully  pamted  sign,  "The  White  Pigeon.*' 

In  "Evemngs  at  Home,"  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  1743-1825^ 
and  Dr.  John  Aiken,  1747-1822,  a  collection  for  the  in- 
struction of  children  and  a  book  which  formed  part  of  the 
library  of  the  child  of  its  time,  are  many  stories  of  animals, 
fables,  etc.  Among  the  most  interesting  might  be  men- 
tioned "The  History  and  Adventures  of  a  Cat,"  "The 
Travelled  Ant,"  "The  Goose  and  the  Horse,"  "The  Mouse," 
"Lapdog,"  and  "Monkey,"  "The  Council  of  Quadrupeds," 
"The  Rat  with  a  Bell,*  etc.  "The  Transmigrations  of 
Indm:,"  one  of  its  most  noted  tales,  shows  a  life  spent  as 
different  animals,  chtmging  to  antelope,  whale,  bee,  and 
mastiff.  One  of  its  numbers  is  "The  Farmyard  Journal," 
also  quoted  in  "Forgotten  Tales  of  Long  Ago,"  by  E.  V, 
Lucas. 

Journal 

''June  10th.  Last  night  we  had  a  dreadful  alarm.  A 
violent  scream  was  heard  from  the  hen-roost;  the  geese 
all  set  up  a  cackle,  and  the  dogs  barked.  Ned,  the  boy 
who  lies  over  the  stable,  jumped  up  and  ran  into  the  yard, 
when  he  observe!  a  fox  galloping  away  with  a  chicken  in 
his  mouth,  and  the  dogs  in  full  chase  after  him.  They 
could  not  overtake  him,  and  soon  returned.  Upjon  further 
examination,  the  large  white  cock  was  found  lying  on  the 
ground,  all  bloody,  with  his  comb  torn  almost  off,  and  his 
feathers  all  ruflled,  and  the  speckled  hen  and  three  chickens 
lay  dead  beside  him.  The  cock  recovered,  but  appeared 
terribly  frightened.  It  seems  that  the  fox  had  jumped 
over  tiie  garden  hedge,  and  then,  crossing  part  of  the  j^utl 
behind  the  straw,  had  crept  into  the  hen-roost  through  a 
broken  pale.  John  the  carpenter  was  sent  for,  to  make  all 
fast,  and  prevent  the  like  mischief  again." 
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Making  the  Lunch  Hour  Count 

Jennie  L.  Hendricks 

Principal  of  Training  School,  Sute  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  lunch  hour  in  the  rural  school  is  not  always 
made  of  value  to  the  chUd;  more  often  it  is  a 
time  when  bad  habits  of  hygiene  and  community 
life  are  developed. 

In  one  rural  school  in  New  England  which  I  visited,  the 
children  were  not  allowed  inside  the  schoolroom  during 
the  noon  hour.  They  were  made  to  eat  their  cold  limches 
in  the  untidy  anterooms.  With  dirty  hands  the  lunches 
were  "^ped  down,"  some  finishing  their  meal  in  less  than 
five  mmutes.  No  doubt  this  teacher  was  emphasizing 
conscientiously  during  the  year  the  necessity  for  proper 
mastication  and  cleanliness  in  her  hygiene  lessons  —  but 
alas!  the  golden  opportunity  for  actually  putting  this 
theory  into  practice  was  sadly  overlooked. 

In  other  schoob,  where  the  children  are  allowed  to  eat 
at  their  own  desks,  I  have  seen  the  food  taken  out  of  the 
lunch  boxes  and  placed  on  the  desks  —  desks  which,  in 
many  cases,  have  been  used  for  many  years  where  all 
kinds  of  dirt  and  filth  have  been  allowed  to  collect 

Aside  from  neglecting  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity 
for  training  in  habits  of  proper  hygiene,  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  training  children  in  habits  of  helpfulness  and 
thoughtfulness  for  others  is  not  made  use  of. 

In  many  rural  schools  to-day  hot  cocoa,  soups,  etc., 
prepared  by  the  children,  are  being  served  at  noon.  In 
audi  schook  more  is  being  done  along  this  line,  but  even 
there  the  most  is  not  being  made  of  that  valuable  situation. 
In  such  schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  care  is  not 
taken  to  have  these  who  prepare  the  food  work  with  clean 
hands.  Very  little  is  being  done  to  train  the  children  in 
the  art  of  living  with  others. 

Following  is  an  account  of  how  the  lunch  hour  is  being 
utilized  in  training  for  citizenship  in  a  school  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  children  are  obliged  to  carry  their 
lunches.  In  this  particular  school  the  children's  parents 
provide  them  with  thermos  bottles,  so  there  is  no  necessity 
for  making  hot  drinks  at  the  school. 

During  the  first  fifteen  minutes  the  children  have  a 
recess,  when  they  are  encouraged  to  romp  and  play,  getting 
plenty  of  exercise  and  fresh  air.  While  the  greater  part 
of  the  school  is  thus  engaged,  four  children  prepare  the 
room  for  lunch.  Chairs  are  placed  around  one  large  table 
and  two  smaller  tables.  The  desks  and  chairs  are  the 
movable  kind.  These  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  tiiree- 
sided  square,  the  fourth  side  being  left  open.  At  each 
place  is  spread  a  fresh  paper  towel  —  a  clean  place  for  the 
hands  or  for  any  food  which  the  child  wishes. 

As  soon  as  these  preparations  are  completed,  the  other 
children  are  called  in  from  recess.  By  this  time  they  are 
usually  very  hungry,  and  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
school  year  are  reluctant  to  go  and  wash  Uieir  hands 
before  eating.  But  no  one  escapes  and  it  soon  becomes 
such  a  habit  that  it  is  seldom  that  a  child  forgets.  It  is 
understood  by  all  the  children  that  they  are  to  remain 
in  the  limch-room  for  half  an  hour,  when  all  leave  together. 
When  children  are  allowed  to  go  out  as  soon  as  they  have 
eaten,  they  usually  eat  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  that 
they  may  continue  their  play.  When  they  are  never 
excused  until  the  half  hour  is  up,  the  tendency  is  to  eat 
more  slowly. 

No  child  is  allowed  to  leave  his  place  during  the  half 
hour  without  the  permission   of   tiie   teacher.    This  is 

Kredsdy  what  is  expected  of  children  at  a  dinner  table 
1  the  right  kind  of  a  home.    Should  any  child  be  allowed 
to  form  the  impolite  habit  of  leaving  the  table  any  tune  he 
chooses? 
Each  child  has  been  given  a  copy  of  "Food  Rules  for 


School  Children,"  by  A.  W.  Sandwall,  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health.  These  cards 
have  printed  on  tiiem  sudi  ndes  as: 

I  Begin  the  day  by  drinking  a  glass  of  water  and  drink 
at  least  six  glasses  during  the  day. 

4    Eat  slowly  and  chew  all  food  well. 

8  Eat  bread  and  butter  every  meal;  dark  breads  are 
best 

II  Do  not  drink  tea  or  coffee:  it  does  the  body  no  good 
but  does  it  harm. 

12  Do  not  eat  or  touch  any  food  without  first  washing 
the  hands. 

15  Do  not  drink  from  a  glass  or  cup  which  has  been 
used  by  another  person  without  washing  it 

These  nJes  were  read  and  discussed  for  about  five 
minutes  for  several  days.  The  children  enjoyed  thk 
They  could  be  heard  discussing  with  their  neighbors  whid 
of  these  ndes  they  already  foUowed  and  which  they  were 
going  to  try  to  follow  in  the  future.  Fuially  they  were 
allowed  to  take  these  cards  home,  where  it  is  hoped  they 
will  be  read  and  used  by  the  parents. 

One  day  early  in  the  year  the  teacher  told  the  children 
of  an  acquaintance  who  lived  to  be  ninety  years  old. 
When  asked  if  he  knew  why  he  had  always  been  so  wdl 
and  lived  to  be  so  old,  he  said,  "I  always  put  my  teeth 
through  my  food  thirty-two  tunes."  At  once  the  diildren 
began  to  t^  it  From  all  parts  of  the  room  one  could  hear, 
"I  put  mine  through  thnrty-five  tunes  that  time."  "I 
put  mine  through  thirty-eight  times." 

Several  times  during  the  year  the  children  (sometSmcs 
at  some  suggestion  of  the  teacher's)  have  taken  up  this 
"exercise"  again. 

Since  a  happy,  cheerful  atmosphere  during  eating  aids 
greativ  in  the  proper  digestion,  this  half  hour  is  made  a 
most  happy  one.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  bring  m 
anecdotes,  conundrums,  and  puzdes  to  be  put  on  the 
board.  Each  of  these  must  be  told  to  the  teacher  before 
the  children  hear  it,  in  order  that  no  possible  coarseness  or 
vulgarity  may  creep  in. 

The  types  of  things  they  bring  in  are: 

"A  littie  Indian  and  a  big  Indian  were  walking  down  the 
street  The  little  Indian  was  tiie  son  of  the  big  Indian, 
but  the  big  Indian  was  not  the  father  of  the  littie  Indian. 
What  relation  was  the  big  Indian  to  the  littie  Indian?" 
Answer  —  Mother 

Read  this  sentence: 


"It  tiie 


(H  tiie 
more  coal  -^3 


be  empty,  put  more  : " 

^^  ^  grate    be  empty,  put 
on.) 


"Arrange  the  niunbers  1-9  in  three  rows  with  three  in 
a  row,  so  that  when  any  three  of  the  niunbers  in  a  row  are 
added,  the  sxun  will  be  fifteen." 
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''Add  five  lines  to  six  lines  and  make- nine.' 

I  I  I  I  r  I  NINE 

This  is  all  done  in  a  most  infonnal  way  and  serves  two 
purposes.  The  children  are  eating  in  a  pleasant  atmos- 
phere, and  as  they  are  thinking  about  these  things,  they 
eat  more  slowly  than  they  woiSd  otherwise. 

The  majority  of  the  children  finish  their  limches  in 
twenty-five  minutes.  The  last  five  minutes  of  the  half 
hour  are  usually  utilized  in  working  out  with  the  children 
the  organization  of  the  limch-room.  At  this  time  the 
teacher  apix)ints  the  helpers,  usually  for  a  wedc  at  a  time. 

The  seating  of  the  pupils  is  also  arranged  at  this  time. 
For  the  first  two  wee^  of  the  school  year  the  children  are 
pennitted  each  day  to  sit  in  any  place  they  wish.  Naturally 
they  choose  to  sit  near  their  most  intimate  friends.  In 
order  that  the  children  may  receive  the  training  of  getting 
better  acquainted  with  other  diildren  in  the  school,  the 
teacher  assigns  the  places  for  the  next  two  weeks.  She 
takes  great  care  in  making  these  assignments.  Often  a 
shy  girl  is  assigned  to  the  seat  next  to  a  boy  or  girl  who  is 
li^y  and  talkative;  a  rough,  uncouth  boy  put  in  a  group 
of  refined  boys  and  girls  that  he  may  learn  from  them; 
and  so  on.  Sometimes  all  the  girls  sit  together  and  all  the 
boys. 

Occasionally  the  teacher  draws  a  diagram  of  the  seating 
on  the  board.  The  children,  one  at  a  time,  are  allowed  to 
step  to  the  board  and  write  their  names  in  the  places 
where  they  wish  to  sit 

Again  for  two  weeks  they  are  allowed,  as  they  come  into 


the  room,  to  take  any  vacant  seat  In  this  way  the  children 
are  able  to  become  well  acquainted  with  all  their  school- 
mates. It  gives  the  teacher  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
teach  democracy,  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  shy  and 
the  bold,  the  good  scholars  and  the  poor  ones  are  continually 
being  made  near  neighbors.  They  find  out  unconsciously 
that  from  all  kinds  of  people  there  is  something  to  learn. 

On  days  when  there  is  no  work  of  this  kind  to  be  done, 
the  five  minutes  are  spent  in  listening  to  Victrola  records, 
in  commimity  singing,  or  in  playing  together  in  the  "Limch 
Box  Band."  This  last  they  enjoy  immensely.  Some  drum 
with  their  hands  on  their  limch  boxes  or  their  desks.  Some 
of  the  boys  play  on  their  pocket  combs,  while  others 
whistle. 

When  the  half  hour  is  up,  the  children  get  drinks  and 
go  out  for  a  recess  during  tiie  remainder  of  the  hour. 

The  after-lunch  helpers  now  dean  up  the  room;  throw 
away  the  used  paper  towels,  brush  the  crumbs  from  the 
des^  and  sweep  the  floor.  There  are  always  two  sets  of 
helpers,  one  before  limch,  the  other  after,  in  order  that  no 
children  need  be  deprivwi  of  both  the  noon  recesses. 

The  teacher  who  guides  such  a  lunch  hour  finds  that 
during  no  other  time  of  the  day  has  she  so  good  a  chance 
to  discover  the  individuality  of  her  pupils.  No  other  time 
during  the  day  does  she  find  a  better  time  to  teach  the 
necessity  of  each  individual  contributing  his  best  to  society. 

A  helper  is  careless  in  preparing  the  room,  so  all  are 
inconvenienced.  This  is  discussed  by  the  group  and  the 
offender  has  actually  seen  the  results  of  his  cardess  work. 
Examples  of  this  kmd  are  constantly  arising.  Each  time 
the  subject  is  talked  over  by  the  group.  If  laws  or  punish- 
ments are  dedded  upon,  these,  too,  are  made  and  carried 
out  by  the  pupils. 


Some  Ways  of  Teaching  Spelling 

Mary  Schwarberg 


Hie  Caswell  Training  Sdiool,  Kingston,  N.  C. 


It  is  a  trite  saying  that  the  more  interesting  a  study,  the 
better  the  results  that  are  gained.  Illumine,  illumine  is 
the  beginning,  all  along  the  way,  and  the  goal  of  a  teacher's 
best  work. 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways  of  presenting  spelling.  Let 
us  take  the  subject  of  a  bird  and  its  life  these  beginning 
spring  days.  Present  the  picture  of  a  blue  bird  in  color. 
Tell  of  its  instinct  in  migrating  and  staying  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  for  the  winter  and  of  its  being  the  first 
harbinger  of  spring  in  the  North  land.  Give  all  the  facts 
of  its  makeup,  spell  these  words,  then  let  each  child  draw 
the  bird  and  color  it  and  then  write  all  the  words  possible 
about  the  bird.  Such  words  as  eggs,  nest,  feathers,  sheath, 
wings,  fly,  etc. 

T^e  same  way  could  the  pussy  willow  be  used  as  a  lesson 
and  a  fence  or  tree  drawn  and  the  pussy  willow  buds  cut 
in  two  and  half  pasted  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  the  tail  and 
head  of  the  pussy  attached  as  below. 

The  words  connected  with  the  different  trades  or  pro- 
^  ^^^^  fessions   could  be  taught   in    the 

-^^  -  ^^A^  same  manner.  Pictures  of  the  car- 
penter, blacksmith,  with  the  actual 
tools  diown,  would  be  effective. 

A  house  with  theartides  used  in 
the  kitchen,  the  furniture  in  the 
dining-room,  bed-room,  living-room 
would  vary  the  lessons. 

The  subject  of  another  lesson  could  be  the  things  we 
eat  and  buy  at  the  grocery  store,  the  fruit  store,  etc 

Then  another  day  the  artides  we  wear  and  where  they 
come  from,  and  how  they  are  prepared  for  us,  would  make 
for  variety  in  our  lessons. 
An  excursion  could  be  taken  to  these  different  places 


with  the  end  in  view  of  seeing  all  the  different  artides  of 
interest  to  us.  Taking  the  subject  of  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  the  trees  in  the  orchards,  the  domestic  animals  and 
the  wild  ones  all  suggest  a  multiplidty  of  subjects  where 
interesting  matter  coiSd  be  obtained  for  lessons. 

Then  occasionally  give  the  dass  five  minutes'  to  write 
promiscuously  any  words  they  please  and  it  b  instructive 
to  notice  the  residts  secured.  Some  will  use  works  helter- 
skelter,  while  others  will  use  a  logical  sequence  growmg  out 
of  subjects. 

Once  a  month  divide  the  dass  into  two  sides  and  take  the 
subject  of  vegetables  as  a  lesson.  Let  one  side  spell  and 
suggest  the  name  of  a  vegetable  and  then  the  other.  A 
memory  test  could  follow  by  one  starting  and  sayinS, 
"In  my  vegetable  garden  grow  beans,"  then  the  next 
repeats  that  and  adds  another:  so  on  aU  along  the  line,  and 
there  is  fun  in  it  and  concentration  and  thought.  Taking 
the  names  of  all  the  animals  that  berin  with  the  different 
letters  of  the  alphabet  can  be  followed  in  the  same  manner; 
for  the  memory  test,  saying,  "In  my  zoological  garden 
are  found  apes,  etc. 

The  interest  in  the  late  great  war  is  voluminous  with 
words  for  the  most  delightful  lessons.  The  new  war  words 
could  all  be  learned  by  following  the  soldier  from  enlistment, 
to  the  camp,  from  thence,  to  Europe.  All  the  activities 
and  work  and  play  along  the  line,  pictures  telling  of  all 
this  would  make  a  never-ending  source  of  joy  to  all  pupfls. 
Then  the  aviation  and  the  engineering,  die  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Red  Cross  and  all  the  rest  could 
keep  the  interest  red  hot  for  an  indefinite  time. 

'Die  subjects  are  endless  and  one  can  see  by  these  sug- 
gestions that  the  whole  realm  of  knowledge  can  be  «sad  to 
increase  one's  vocabulary  in  a  manner  that  is  not  dry  nor 
uninteresting. 
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Seasonal  Problems  for  Grade  IV     I 


Bertha  M»  Toelle 


Trip 


to  the  Country 


.J 


MARY^says  her  uncle  needs  some  one  to  help  hinr 
gather  his  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  winter, 
before  the  first  frost  cx)mes.  How  many  children 
would  like  to  help  him?  If  we  can  go  on  Saturday,  he 
will  send  two  large  hay  wagons  to  take  us  to  the  farm. 

Twenty  children  can  get  into  one  wagon.  If  there  are 
thirty-eight  children  going,  how  many  will  have  to  go  in 
the  second  wagon? 

We  will  take  our  lunches  along,  and  he  will  give  us  plenty 
of  fresh  milk  and  fruit,  so  we  will  have  a  picnic.  Be  sure 
to  wear  your  old  clothes,  as  we  expect  to  have  plenty  of 
fun,  as  well  as  work. 

If  we  leave  at  7.30  A.M.,  when  shaU  we  arrive  at  the  farm 
if  the  distance  is  eleven  miles  and  the  horses  travel  at  the 
rate  of  five  and  one-half  miles  per  hour? 

As  there  are  several  kinds  of  work  to  be  done,  we  must 
divide  ourselves  into  groups,  in  order  that  more  work  may 
be  accomplished.  The  girls  can  cut  the  cabbage,  pick  the 
lima  beans  and  tomatoes,  and  husk  the  com. 

There  are  twelve  rows  of  cabbage,  with  seventy-five  heads 
in  each  row.    How  many  heads  of  cabbage  are  there? 

If  one  girl  can  cut  180  heads,  how  many  girls  will  be 
needed?  If  it  takes  each  girl  one  hour  to  cut  sixty  heads, 
how  long  will  she  have  to  work  to  cut  180  heads? 

The  ttiree  tallest  girls  will  be  needed  to  pick  the  lima 
beans.  There  are  thirty-six  hills  and  each  one  will  3deld 
about  one  quart  of  beans.  How  many  pecks  will  they  pick? 
How  much  would  these  be  worth  at  $.20  a  quart? 

The  small  girls  can  pick  the  tomatoes.  If  they  pick 
twelve  pecks,  how  many  bushels  will  they  have?  What 
would  tiie  farmer  receive  for  them  at  $.95  a  peck? 

Four  r^id  workers  will  be  needed  to  husk  the  com. 
If  they  husk  enough  to  fill  a  bin  6  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and 
4  feet  deep,  how  many  bushels  wiU  that  be,  allowing 
IJ  cubic  feet  to  a  bushel? 

We  have  left  the  heavy  work  for  the  boys.  They  can 
dig  potatoes,  pick  the  apples,  bury  the  tiunips  and  gather 
the  pumpkins. 

Four  bo)rs  will  be  needed  to  dig  the  potatoes.  If  Jack 
digs  li  bushels,  Harry  Ij  bushels,  Frank  If  bushels  and 
Robert  1^  bushels,  how  many  bushels  will  they  all  dig? 
How  many  more  pecks  will  Harry  pick  than  Jack?  What 
is  the  average  number  of  pecks  for  each  boy? 

All  of  you  would  like  to  pick  apples,  but  we  must  select 
six  of  the  smallest  boys.  If  they  pick  16f  bushels,  how 
many  barrels  can  be  filled  if  each  barrel  hol(&  4J-  cubic  feet. 
(1  bushel=li  cubic  feet.) 

The  celery  bed  needs  banking.  If  it  is  seventy-five  feet 
long  and  six  feet  wide,  how  many  cubic  feet  of  earth  will  be 
required  to  raise  it  six  inches? 

Six  boys  may  work  on  the  celery  bed  and  the  remaining 
six  boys  may  gather  the  pumpkins.  If  they  gather  150 
pimipkins,  and  each  child  is  given  one  to  take  home,  how 
many  would  be  left? 

If  the  remaining  ones  are  sold  to  p,  canning  factory  at 
$.25  each,  how  much  money  wiU  the  fanner  receive? 

When  all  this  work  is  finished  we  shall  be  tired  and  eager 
to  eat  our  lunches.  If  the  farmer  gives  each  one  of  us 
a  pint  of  milk,  how  many  gaUons  of  milk  shall  we  drink? 
After  we  have  finished  our  limches,  we  may  enjoy  ourselves 
until  five  o'clock,  when  the  wagons  will  be  ready  to  bring 
us  home.  I  am  siure  we  shall  all  feel  very  tired,  but  satisfied 
with  our  day's  outing. 

The  problems  given  above  vary  in  character  and  difficulty. 
The  following  phases  of  arithmetic  are  involved:  Applica- 
tion of  subtraction,  division  and  multiplication;  reduction 


two 


ascending  and  descending  with  denominate  numbers;]  cubic 
measiure  or  volume;  admtion,  subtraction  and  divijjion  of 
fractions.  " 

Solution  of  Problems 

1  Read  the  problem. 

2  Reason  the  problem. 
a    What  do  you  know?  \ 

What  you  know  will  usually  confine  itsel£ao 
numbers.  . 

b    What  do  you  want  to  find  out? 

This  usually  is  the  question  asked  in  the  problem. 
c    What  must  I  do? 

To  answer  the  problem,  we  must  do  one  of  four 
things:  add,  subtract,  multiply  or  divide.  If 
the  answer  is  less,  we  subtract  or  divide.  If 
the  answer  is  to  be  more,  we  will  add  or  multiply. 

3  Work  the  problem.  Be  carrfid  to  see  that  the  work 
is  written  out  neatly  and  correctly. 

In  oral  problems,  simply  have  the  pupils  state  the  answer 
after  reasoning. 

Concrete  Illustration 

Read  Problem. 

li  150  pumpkins  are  picked  and  38  are  given  away,  how 
many  are  left? 

Reason  Problem. 

1  know  150  pumpkins  were  picked  and  I  know  38  were 
given  away.  I  must  find  out  how  many  pimipkins  are  laf t. 
My  answer  will  be  less,  therefore  I  will  subtract. 

Work  Problem. 

150    Pumpkins  were  picked 
— ^38    Pumpkins  were  given  away 


112    Pumpkins  were  left 

Suggested  Method  for  Solution  of  Problems  in 
the  Grammar  Grades. 

Steps  for  the  logical  analysis  of  a  problem     ("Teaching 
of  Arithmetic"  —  Smith) 

1  What  is  required? 

2  What  is  given  to  help  find  this? 

3  How  does  what  is  given  compare  with  what  is  required? 

4  What  is  the  process  or  statement  of  the  work  to  be 
done? 

5  Process  indicated  in  arithmetical  form. 

6  Is  the  result  reasonable?    (Approximation  of  result) 

7  Operation  performed. 

8  Check  or  proof. 

Concrete  Example 

If  some  boys  husk  enough  com  to  fill  a  bin  6  ft  longi 
4  ft.  wide,  and  4  ft.  deep,  how  many  bushels  will  that  be, 
allowing  li  cubic  ft.  to  a  bushel? 

1  Required  —  How  many  bushels  of  com  are  contained 
in  given  bin? 

2  Given  —  Dimensions  of  bin  and  niunbcr  of  cubic  feet 
which  a  bushel  of  com  occupies. 

3  The  number  of  bushels  of  com  wiU  be  less  than  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  bin. 

4  Process  —  First,  I  wiU  multiply  to  find  out  how  many 
cubic  feet  are  in  the  bin.  Then  I  wiU  divide  the  nmnber  of 
cubic  feet  by  the  niunber  of  cubic  feet  occupied  by  one 
bushel  of  com. 

5  Process  indicated  — 
6X4X4+li»  no. 


of  bushelsyinzbfabyCrOOQiC 
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Lettering  for  1  B  and  A  —  Squares,  2",  3",  4".    Fold  into  16  small  squares.    Cut,  freehand,  from  pattern  drawn  on  the  board. 

Apply  to  illustrated  alphabet  or  words. 


/l 

."N 

f       1 

t--]-- 

^ 

1 

1^ 

V 

"i 

--^^ 

K 

1 

V        1 

J 

^^^  1 

\^^ 

1 
1 

I 





Lettering  for  2B  and  A  —  3B  and  A — If  folded  papers  are  used,  cut  off  one  row  of  squares,  using  the  remaimng  oblong,  three 
qpaces  in  width  and  four  spaces  in  length.    Allow  the  children  to  rule  the  squares,  using  measurements  learned  in  the  super- 
vised manual  training  lessons.    Apply  to  illustrated  aJphabet,  word  or  booklets. 
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6  Approximation  of  result  —  I  suppose  the  bin  will 
hold  about  75  bushels. 

7  Operation  performed  — 

6ftLofbin 
X4  ft  w.  of  bin 

24sq.ft 


24  so*  fti 
X4  ft  height  of  bin 

96  cubic  feet  in  bin 

96+li-96X|=Hi=7H 
Answer    76^  bushels  of  com  are  in  the  bin. 
8    Check  —  Go  over  calculations  once  again  to  see  that 
there  are  no  mistakes.    Is  the  resiilt  reasonable? 


Suggestions  for  Occupation  Work 


Grade  I  B 

Septehber 

Show  scenes  of  sky  and  land;  sky  and  water.  (1)  Paper 
cutting.    (2)    Crayon. 

Cutting  and  coloring  maple  and  elm  leaves,  asters  and  cat- 
tails. 

Primary  colors  cut  from  colored  papers  —  moimted. 

Letters  of  the  alphabet  cut  from  folded  papers.  Form 
words  and  mount,  T,  O,  I,  C,  L. 

October 
Squirrels,  nuts,  leaves,  chestnuts.    (1)    Paper  cut  or 

drawn.    (2)    Mount  and  sew  to  backgroimd. 
Pumpkins,  jack-o'-lantern,  brownies. 
Apples,  potatoes,  farmer,  baskets  and  ladder. 
Coal,  cart  or  wagon. 

Grade  I  A 

Septehber 
Posters:  Crescent  and  full  moon,  dty  sky-line. 
Cutting  and  coloring  leaves,  nuts,  burrs,  asters  and 

goldenrod. 
Pigeon,  rooster. 

Primary  colors  cut  from  colored  papers  and  mounted. 
Letters  of  the  alphabet  cut  from  folded  papers.    Form 

words  and  mount,  Y,  U,  D,  E,  F. 

October 
Caps,  jack-o'-lanterns,  brownies. 
Trolley  cars. 

Grade  II  B 

September 
Posters:  Clouds. 

Horse-chestnut  leaves  and  nuts,  goldenrod. 
Plums,  grapes.    Sheep,  pigs. 
Primary  colors.  Crayon. 
Letters  of  the  alphabet  cut  from  squared  paper  which  has 

been  ruled  by  the  children.    H,  P,  B,  M,  N.^Form 

words,  illustrated  alphabet 

October 
Collect  and  mount  pictures  of  farm  life. 
Carrots,  squash. 
Autumn  fires,  jack-o'-lantern,  brownies. 


Grade  II  A 


September 


Individual  posters  of  the  four  seasons. 

Salvia,  cattails. 

Primary  colors.    (1)    Crayon.    (2)    Water  colors. 

Letters  of  the  alphabet  cut  from  squared  paper  which  has 
been  ruled  by  children.  V,  S,  A,  K,  R.  Use  for 
fllustrated  a^habet  and  book  covers. 


October 

Baskets  of  fruit:  apples,  grapes  and  pears. 
Squash,  carrots. 

Collect  and  moimt  pictures  of  farm-life. 
Farmer:  cutting  and  carting  hay,  stacks  of  hay. 

Grade  III  B 

September 

Posters  showing  islands. 
Cosmos,  seed-pods,  milkweed  pod. 
Letters  of  the  alphabet,  G,  W,  Q,  X,  Z.    Use  for  cover 
and  posters. 

October 

Baskets  of  fruit;  pears,  bananas. 
Peppers,  beets,  turnips. 
Columbus,  banner,  Santa  Maria. 

Grade  III  A 

September 

Posters  showing  bays,  dty  sky-line. 

Cannas,  bitter-sweet,  dogwood  berries,  oak  leaves  and 

acorns. 
Letters  of  the  alphabet.    Use  for  posters  and  book  covers. 

October 

Baskets  of  fruit:  p^rs,  bananas,  apricots. 

Pepper,  beets,  turnips. 

Colimibus,  three  boats,  landing  of  Colimibus. 

Grade  IV  B 

September 
Posters  showing  rocky  and  sandy  coastline. 
Chrysanthemums,  bidbs. 
Hemispheres,  zones. 

Shades  of  color.    (1)    Crayons.    (2)    Water  colors. 
Apply  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

October 
Bowls  of  fruit. 
Celery  and  other  vegetables. 

Grade  IV  A 

September 

Trace  map  of  North  America.    Color  oceans. 

Gladiola,  cotton. 

Shades  and  tints  of  colors.    (1)    Crayon.    (2)    Water 

colors. 
Apply  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

October 
Bowls  of  fruit 
Egg  plant  and  onion. 

Poster  suitable  for  Colimibus  Day:  bis  boyhood  life,  his 
journey,  his  landing. 
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Suggestions  for  Occupation  Work 


Basket  —  Tan  or  brown,  4H"x6"     Bananas  —  Yellow,  3"  sq.     Oranges  —  Orange,  2"  sq.    Pears  —  Brown  or  tan,  2}<"x2" 
Fold  the  paper  for  the  basket  to  form  an  oblong  A^i'^xZ' .    Cut  half  of  the  basket  on  the  fold. 
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Bowl— blue  paper,  6"x2".  Bananas— yellow  paper,  3"  sq.,  cut  two.  Oranges  —  orange  paper,  2"  sq.,  cut  two.  Apples— Red  paper,  2"  sq,, 
cut  two.  Pears—  Tanor  brown,  2)^"x2".  Fold  the  blue  paper  to  form  an  oblong  3"x2^.  On  the  fold  cut  half  of  the  bowl.  If  desired, 
a  white  pattern  may  be  made  and  then  placed  on  the  blue  paper.  Allow  the  children  to  arrange  the  fruit  in  the  bowls,  selecting  the 
fruit  they  wish  to  use.    This  lesson  will  occupy  at  least  three  half-hour  occupation  lessosn. 
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Ideas  to  Try 


Suggestions  for  the  Use  of 
Seed  Catalogues 

L.  M.  Quimby 

1  Letter  Writing. 

a    Request  for  catalogue. 

b    Write  order  for  seeds  (not  necessarily  sent  to 

firm). 
c    Write  note  of  thanks  for  catalogue. 

2  Arithmetic. 

a    Problems  on  cost,  quantity,  etc. 
b    Make  out  bills,  receipts,  etc. 

3  Plan  garden,  using  catalogue  for  cost,  best  seed  to 
buy,  variety,  adaptations  to  soil,  climate,  etc.  ' 

4  Use  index  —  hunt  up  definite  list  of  things. 

5  Pictures  can  be  cut  out  and  used  in  lower  grades  on 
language  papers,  to  illustrate  poems,  short  descriptions, 
garden  stories,  etc. 

6  Primary  or  first  grade  make  garden  alphabet,  cutting 
and  pasting  pictures  for  busy  work:  a  —  asparagus, 
b  —  l^ts,  etc. 

7  Basis  for  language  drill  g^es  (I  saw,  etc.). 

8  Later  in  spring  primary  children  can  find  and  cut  out 
pictures  of  the  things  they  have  planted  in  their  home 
gardens. 

9  Pick  out  plants  that  belong  together  in  different 
classifications:  tubers,  perennials,  those  for  immediate 
consumption,  etc. 

10  Use  pictures  in  food  charts,  posters  for  school  gardens, 
covers  for  garden  record  note  books,  etc. 

11  Try  a  garden  spell-down,  with  words  chosen  from  the 
catalogue. 

12  Natiu-e  talks  (let  children  have  catalogue  in  hand). 
Reason  for  coloring  of  ripe  fruits,  etc. 

13  Cut  out  pictures  and  draw. 

14  Make  seed  packets  for  seed  store.  Use  for  driU  in 
making  change^  etc. 

15  Let  each  pupil  work  up  material  on  some  one  fruit 
or  vegetable,  as,  tomato,  potato,  etc.  Booklets  can  be  made 
and  illustrated  from  seed  calalogues. 

If  properly  used  the  catalogues  will  arouse  enthusiasm 
for  school  gardens,  aid  in  reading,  elc. 


Sand  Tables 

L.  M.  Quitnby 


Grade  I 

September  —  1  Mother  Goose.  2  Fairy  stories  — 
"LitUe  Red  Riding  Hood,"  "LitUe  Red  Hen," 
"Gingerbread  Boy,'^  "Three  Bears,"  etc. 

October  —  Indian  Village 

November  —  Domestic  Animals  (cqws,  horses,  pigs, 
chicken  yards,  pets,  etc.) 

December  —  Santa  Claus  and  His  Reindeer 

January  —  Eskimo  Village 

February  —  Lincoln's  Birthday  Gog  cabin) 

March  —  Gardening 

April  —  Shq)herd  Life 

May  —  Soldiers 

June  —  Noah's  Ark 

Optional 

Grade  II 

Sq>tember  —  Hiawatha's  Life  (forest,  animals,  birds,  etc.) 
October  —  Columbus  (sailmg) 

Brownies  (HaDowe'en) 
November  —  Pilgrim  Village 

Our  Prq;)aration  for  Winter 


December  —  Christmas  Tree  or  Golden  Cobwd)6 
January  —  Winter  Sports  (Skiing,  Coasting,  Skating 

Eskimo  Occupations  or  Eskimo  Twins) 
February  —  George  Washington    (Illustrate  some  phase 

of  his  life) 
March  — The  Wind  (Windmills,  Kites,  Clothes  Drying, 

Puddles) 
April  —  Easter  Rabbit 
Encampment 
May-pole 
June  —  The  ^  (animal  study) 
Optional 

The  Vikings 

Tree  and  Cave  Dwellers.    The  Cave  Twins 
Fables  —  "Hare  and  Tortoise,"  "The  Stork's  Joke," 
etc. 

Grade  III 

September  —  From  optional  list 
October^ The  Landing  of  Columbus 

Nature's  Preparation  for  Winter 
November  —  The  First  Thanksgiving 
December  — "The  Night  Before  Christmas" 
January  —  Winter 
February  —  Paul  Revere's  Ride 
March  —  Maple  Sugar  Camp 
April  —  Bird  (Special  attention  to  place  where  different 

birds  are  to  be  found) 
May  —  Red  Cross 
June  —  Circus 
Optional 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Pied  Piper 

Exploration  of  the  West  (Prairie  schooner) 

Clothing  (cotton  field,  spinning  flax,  sheep,  etc) 

A  Farm 

A  Dairy  Farm 

Grade  IV 

September  —  Early  Explorers 
October  —  Harvest 

November  —  Pilgrims  Going  to  Church 
December  —  The  Story  of  the  Wise  Men 
January  —  Ice  Cutting 

Lumber  Camp 
February  —  Washington  at  VaUey  Forge 
March  — The  First  Steamboat 

Benjamin  Franklin 
April  —  From  optional  list 
(^tional 

Foods  (Orchard,  Meats,  Grains,  Vegetables,  etc) 

Occupations 

Village 

American  Pioneers  (Daniel  Boone) 

Grade  V 

Birth  of  Christ  (Wise  Men,  Desert,  Oasis,  Bethlehem, 

Shepherds,  Stable) 
Transportation  (Trade  facilities  —  primitive  and  modem) 
Hebrew  Life 
The  Mexican  Twins 
Greek  Stories 
The  Spartan  Twins 
Rome  (Stories  —  Ancient  City) 
South  America 
Cattle  Raising  (West)    Stock  Yards 

Coal  Mining 

Fisheries 
Manufacturers  i 


(Primitive  —  Modem)    r^r^ryT/^ 
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United  States 

Colonies  of  United  States.    (Cuba,  etc.) 

Irrigation 

Grade  VI 

Africa 

China  or  Japan 

Ireland  (March) 

Italy  (The  Home  of  Columbus) 

Holland 

Russia 

India 

Egypt 

Arabia 

England  in  the  Middle  Ages 

Knights 

Crusades 
Christmas  in  different  lands  (Yule  Log,  Birds'  Pole) 
Philippines  (water  ^rts,  etc.). 
Peasantry  (France,  Belgium,  Germany) 
Switzerland 
Scotland 


Attractive  Number  Work  for 
the  First  Grade 

Jessie  Martin  Alexander 

During  a  Primary  Teachers*  Meeting,  the  outline  for  the 
first  grade  munber  work  was  planned  and  discussed.  The 
Superintendent  put  much  stress  on  having  the  children  use 
a  great  variety  of  objects,  making  the  work  as  concrete  as 
possible  and  training  them  to  recognize  groups  of  niunbers. 
He  did  not  want  to  see  tihe  children  counting  on  their 
fingers.  I  left  the  meeting  wondering  what  I  could  do  to 
improve  the  munber  work  in  the  first  grade. 

It  was  March.  We  were  studying  the  Dutch  people 
and  making  Dutch  dolls.  It  occurred  to  me  to  make  ten 
large  cardb>ard  Dutch  girls  and  string  them  on  a  wire, 
so  that  they  would  easily  slide  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
To  save  time,  I  drew  one  doll  and  used  it  for  a  .pattern. 
Then  I  painted  them,  using  opaque  water  color,  but  alter- 
nating the  color  of  the  dresses  —  a  red  dress  and  white  cap 
and  apron,  then  a  bhie  dress  and  cap  and  apron.  That 
made  a  pretty  border  and  the  dolls  were  easier  to  count. 
Wien  they  were  painted  and  cut  out,  I  pasted  a  gimuned 
hanger  with  a  brass  ring  attached  to  the  back  of  each  dolPs 
cap,  then  strung  the  dolls  on  a  wire  across  the  top  of  the 
front  blackboard,  making  a  splendid  set  of  objects  for 
adding  and  subtracting. 

Next  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  a  house,  with  an  open 
door  big  enough  for  the  dolls  to  go  in  and  out  of.  Soon  a 
low  Dutch  house,  made  of  stiff  cardboard  and  covered 
with  colored  paper,  was  placed  at  one  end  of  the  board. 
The  wire  ran  bAind  the  house,  through  the  open  doorway 
to  the  other  end  of  the  blackboard. 

It  was  worth  all  tie  work  just  to  hear  the  ripple  of  delight 
that  went  over  the  room  when  I  slipped  the  fiist  little  doll 
along  tiie  wire,  through  the  doorway,  into  the  house  and 
entirely  out  of  sight.  Right  then  they  discovered  that  ten 
less  one  left  nine.  Another  doll  disappeared  into  the  house, 
then  another,  until  they  were  all  gone. 

I  did  not  realize  when  I  first  made  them  the  extent  to 
which  they  could  be  used.  One  day  I  wanted  to  teach  the 
written  word  "two."  I  grouped  the  dolls  in  two's,  then 
asked, "  What  did  I  do  to  the  Dutch  children?  "  Back  came 
just  what  I  wanted:  "You  put  them  m  two's."  Later 
they  were  arranged  in  three's,  foxir's  and  five's.  Then  we 
discovered  that  five  was  just  one  half  of  ten. 

One  day  I  was  working  with  eight  of  the  dolls  and  the 
children  suggested  different  groupings  that  would  make 
eight,  and  as  they  arranged  the  dolls  I  wrote  the  com- 


binations on  the  board.  First  a  child  said  that  2+2+2+2 
-8.  Another  said  4+2+2=8,  3+5=8,  3+3+2=8,  etc, 
until  all  the  possible  combinations  had  been  given.  There 
are  endless  uses  for  the  Ten  Little  Dutdi  Sisters. 

I  expect  to  vary  the  device  by  making  a  chicken  coop 
and  having  the  cardboard  chickens  come  and  go  in  and 
out  of  the  coop.  Later  our  circus  animals,  which  we  make 
every  year,  will  come  from  the  tent  into  the  ring  to  perform, 
or  in  a  line  for  the  parade.  One  thing  suggests  another. 
Just  now  a  flock  of  ten  bluebirds  have  appeared  on  one 
board.  The  children  noted  them,  counted  them  and  dis- 
cussed them.  Later  I  took  one  bird  from  the  ten  and 
pasted  it  on  the  other  board.  The  next  day  a  second  one 
joined  it,  then  another  and  another,  much  to  the  diildren's 
amusement,  until  all  the  birds  had  gone  from  one  board  to 
another.  This,  too,  may  be  varied.  The  birds  leaving  in 
two's  or  three's,  also  forming  groups  as  they  join  the  odier 
birds. 


Printing  in  First  Grade 

Mary  V.  Myers 

A  DOZEN  or  more  children's  small  printing  sets, 
or  Simplex  No.  1  typewriters,  furrJsh  splendidly 
instructive  and  practical  occupational  work  for 
the  six  and  sevqi  year  old  children.  Since  little  or  no 
writing  is  encouraged  the  first  year  of  school,  except 
at  the  regular  writing  period,  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher,  the  printing  set  is  a  highly  educative  substitute 
for  writing. 

It  teaches  initiative  and  independence.  It  helps  him  in 
his  reading  and  later  in  his  spelling.  The  following  is  an 
outline  leading  to  the  use  of  the  printing  set: 

1  Place  initials  of  pupils'  names  upon  the  blackboard. 
Let  them  copy. 

2  Let  them  print  action  words:  come,  run,  play,  jump, 
etc. 

3  Statements,  "Run  to  me,"  "Come  to  me."  Invita- 
tions to  present  to  schoolmates,  such  as,  "Run  with  me," 
"Come  with  me,"  "Play  with  me."  TTie  children  present 
these  to  their  little  friends,  who  join  them  in  whatever 
activity  the  invitation  states. 

4  Label  pictures  on  domestic  animals.    Place  mounted 

Eictures  of  animals  on  the  blackboard  ledge,  let  children 
ave  slips  of  paper  containing  name  of  animal,  let  him  place 
it  against  the  proper  animal.    Children  make  corrections. 

5  Children  print  their  own  names  and  addresses. 

6  Lay  out,  on  the  same  board,  a  section  of  the  town  in 
which  the  school  building  is  located,  print  street  signs, 
place  them  at  the  proper  comers  of  tiie  streets.  From 
paper  cut  the  schoolhouse  and  other  buildings  in  the 
vicinity,  print  signs,  "School,"  "Grocery,"  etc.,  upon  the 
proper  buildings,  and  set  upon  the  sand  board.  Other 
signs,  "Keep  off  the  grass,"  "Cars  stop  here,"  etc. 

7  Make  picture  books,  by  cutting  out  pictures  from  old 
magazines.  If  they  are  in  outline  pictures,  pupils  color 
with  crayon.  Mount  these  pictures  upon  umform  sheets 
of  paper.  Label  the  pictures  and  sew  sheets  of  paper 
together  for  a  booklet. 

Bird  Book 

Dolly's  Style  Book  (Dolly  cut-outs) 

Animal  Book 

Christmas  Book 

House  and  Fumitiu'e  Book 

Book  of  Flowers 

Label  aU  pictiu-es. 

8  Print  labels  for  Mother  Goose  pictures,  such  as  Boy 
Blue,  Bo-Peep,  Jack  Homer,  etc.  Make  booklets,  or 
conduct  same  as  No.  4  in  a  game. 

9  Print  lists  of  groceries  for  mother. 

10    Cut  and  label  Christmas,  Thanksgiving,  St.  Valen- 
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tine   love   rhymes,   Lincoln   and   Washington   emblems. 
Print  maxims  and  mottoes,  such  as: 

a    "Think  before  you  speak." 

b    "Always  speak  the  truth." 

c    "Always  do  your  best." 

d    "Obey  your  father  and  mother." 

11  Cut  animals  from  paper  with  which  to  make  a  circus 
on  the  sand  board.  Label.  Dramatize  a  circus  parade. 
Children  print  program  and  tickets. 

12  Give  children  pictiires  to  cut  out  and  mount  on 
large  cards  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  Let  them  print  short 
statements  about  the  picture  and  read  to  the  class.  (Com- 
position and  spelling.) 

13  Make  a  booklet  of: 

"A"  is  for  (picture  of  apple) 
"B"  is  for  picture  of  boy),  etc. 

14  Make  a  dictionary  of  names  of  simple  objects  in 
common  use  in  a  child's  environment,  such  as: 

acorn  ball  candy         daisy 

ant  baby  cat  dog 

apple  boy  cow  doll,   etc. 

bird 

15  Construct  a  calendar  of  the  month. 


Number  Games 

Mary  L.  Gaylord 

Teaching  number  incidentally  by  games  can  be  carried 
profitably  from  the  kindergarten  into  the  first  weeks  of 
the  primary  school.  It  is  especially  valuable,  however, 
to  the  chilchren  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  kinder- 
garten training  and  to  those  whose  ideas  of  the  value  of 
number  are  extremely  vague. 

This  little  coimting  game  is  much  enjoyed  during  the 
wearisome  first  weeks: 

The  teacher  calls  several  children  to  the  front  of  the  room. 
They  repeat: 

"  We  are  happy  little  birds  -— — ^— - 

Singing  all  the  day,  I 

Come  and  count  us  if  you  can  1^ 

Before  we  fly  away." 

This  can  be  varied  indefinitely  as  a  count 
ing  game. 

"The  Robin"  —  an  enlarged  Chickadee 
game  —  is  ever  a  favorite. 

"Ten  little  robins, 

Red  breasts  all  so  fine. 
One  flew  away. 
Then  there  were  nine. 

"Nine  little  robins 

Hopping  round  the  gate, 
One  flew  away, 
Then  there  were  eight.  . 

"Eight  little  robins 
Happy,  gay  and  free, 
One  flew  away, 
Then  seven  we  see. 

"Seven  little  robins 
Nests  of  mud  sticks. 
One  flew  away, 
Then  there  were  six. 

"Six  Uttle  robins 
Glad  to  be  alive, 
One  flew  away, 
Then  there  were  five. 

"Five  little  robins 

Eatmg  mroe  and  more. 
One  flew  away, 
Then  there  were  four. 


"Four  little  robins 
Sitting  on  a  tree; 
One  flew  away. 
Then  there  were  three. 

"Three  little  robins 
Making  much  ado. 
One  flew  away, 
Then  there  were  two. 

"Two  little  robins 
Hopping  in  the  sun. 
One  flew  away. 
Then  there  were  one. 

"One  little  robin, 

Now  the  song  is  done. 
He  flew  away, 
Then  there  were  none." 

A  little  later,  as  the  children  are  learning  the  combination 
of  nmnbers,  the  "Fox  and  Chicken  Game"  becomes  very 
useful. 

"Mother  hen  has  chickens  ten, 
The  sly  old  fox  comes  from  his  den. 
He  tries  to  catch  our  chickens  ten." 

Call  ten  children  to  the  front  of  the  room;  another  child 
hidden  behind  the  door  is  the  sly  old  fox.  The  children 
cover  their  eyes.  Then  the  fox  steals  out  and  carries  off 
part  of  the  cluckens.  The  chfldren  in  the  desks  raise  their 
heads^  count  the  chickens  that  are  left,  and  tell  how  many 
the  fox  carried  off.  The  game  can  be  played  at  the  table 
with  blocks  and  is  extremely  valuable  in  fixing  the  combina- 
tions of  numbers. 

The  resourceful  teacher  will  find  many  ways  to  vary  and 
add  to  these  games,  making  the  number  lessons  of  the  first 
weeks  of  school  interesting  and  effectual. 
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A  Month  of  Busy  Work  for  First  Grade  Pupils 


A.  W.  F. 


SINCE  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupils  of  one  division 
should  have  some  employment  while  the  other 
division  is  working  with  the  teacher,  we  must  find 
work  which  will  not  only  keep  the  children  busy,  but 
will  also  prove  helpful  and  educational.  The  proper  kind 
of  busy  work  requires  carrful  forethought  on  fiie  part 
of  the  teacher.  Before  giving  busy  work  she  must  explain 
carefully  the  exercise  and  be  sure  each  chfld  knows  how  to 
go  to  work.  She  must  not  give  more  work  than  can  be 
accomplished  and  must  insist  that  each  child  finish  his 
work  in  the  allotted  time.  This  rule  must  never  be  broken. 
By  insisting  that  the  work  must  be  finished  and  done  neatly 
in  a  definite  period,  the  teacher  will  instill  in  the  child 
the  habit  of  making  an  earnest  effort  to  accomplish  his 
given  task  in  a  thorough  and  precise  manner.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  teacher  allows  a  child  to  linger  over  his 
busy  work  and  does  not  see  that  it  is  finished  in  a  neat 
and  orderly  manner,  the  child  will  acquire  idle  habits, 
which  will  remain  with  him  throughout  his  entire  school 
life. 

Following  are  a  few  suggestions  which  have  been  divided 
into  exercises  covering  one  month  of  busy  work. 

First  Week 
Monday 
The  children  are  given  a  page  from  an  old  reader. 
This  page  is  to  be  pasted  on  stiff  paper  or  cardboard. 
When  dry,  the  children  cut  the  words  from  the  page. 

Tuesday 
On  Tuesday  the  children  find  all  the  words  which  they 
know.  The  winner  of  this  game  is  the  child  who 
knows  the  greatest  number  of  words.  (If  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  arrange  the  words  in  an  orderly 
manner  on  their  desk,  it  will  only  take  a  few  minutes 
for  the  teacher  to  listen  to  each  childredte  his  words.) 

Wednesday 
The  teacher  may  print  sentences  on  the  board.    The 
children  are  to  find  the  words  contained  in  those 
sentences  and  arrange  in  sentences  similar  to  the 
teacher's  copy. 

Thursday 
Have  the  children  try  to  make  sentences  of  their  own. 

Friday 
The  children  find  all  action  words,  such  as  "fly,'' 

"run,**  "walk,"  etc.,  and  draw  a  picture  of  them. 

Word  cards  which  denote  action  may  be  placed 

aroimd  the  room  and  the  children  may  draw  an 

illustration  of  each. 
This  may  also  be  done  with  the  phrase  cards,  such  as 

"LitUe  Red  Hen,"  "a  bag  of  flour,"  "the  kmg's 

house,"  etc. 

Second  Week 
Monday 
Give  each  child  a  handfiil  of  colored  sticks  and  tell 
him  to  place  all  the  red  sticks  in  the  first  groupf 
the  yellow  sticks  in  the  second  group,  the  orange 
sticks  in  the  third  group,  the  green  sticks  in  the 
fourth  group,  the  blue  sticks  in  Sie  fifth  group,  and 
violet  sticks  in  the  last,  or  sixth  group.  £i  this  way 
they  not  only  learn  to  distinguish  between  colors,  but 
dso  become  acquainted  with  the  spectnun  colors 
(red,  yeUow,  orange,  green,  blue  and  violet).  Before 
collecting  the  material  the  teacher  shoiild  have  the 
children  point  to  and  name  the  different  colors. 


Tuesday 
Have  the  children  sort  the  sticks  according  to  len^h 
and  color. 
Wednesday 
Give  the  children  a  few  sticks  from  which  they  are  to 
make  as  many  different  designs  as  possible,  first 
using  two  sticks  for  each  design,  then  three  sticks, 
then  four  sticks,  etc. 
Thursday 
With  sticks  let  the  children  make  objects  referred  to 
in   their  reading  lesson   or   language   lesson,   as: 
The  Three  Bears  Story — House,  ciairs,  beds,  bowls, 
table. 
Friday 
The  children  make  objects  in  which  they  are  interested: 
the  bo3rs  making  tents,  flags,  airplanes,  etc. 

Thdo)  Week 
Monday 
Each  child  is  given  a  few  squares,  triangles,  circles  and 
half  circles.    Ask  them  to  make  as  many  designs  as 
possible  with  four  squares  and  two  triangles;   five 
squares  and  three  circles. 
Tuesday 
A  continuation  of  Monday's  lesson  —  designs  made 
from  five  triangles  and  two  half  circles,  etc. 
Wednesday 
Each  child  is  given  two  pages  from  a  calendar,  one  of 
which  he  must  paste  on  stiff  paper  or  cardboard. 
He  is  to  cut  this  paper  along  the  lines  separating  the 
numbers. 
Thursday 
He  must  proceed  to  make  a  duplicate  of  the  page  which 
he  has  not  cut. 

Friday 
Have  children  try  to  arrange  their  numbers  without 
any  aid.    This  helps  him  to  recognize  mmibers  from 
1  to  31.    (Each  child  is  given  an  envelop  in  which 
he  b  to  keep  his  own  numbers.) 

Fourth  Week 
"A  Little  Game  for  Little  Fingers,"  by  W.  M.  Wemett, 
published  in  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal^  November, 
1919,  edition,  is  a  very'fine  suggestion  for  busy  work. 
The  game  is  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  teaching  the 
children  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  In  my  grade 
I  made  use  of  the  game  in  the  following  manner: 

Monday 
A  piece  of  cardboard,  over  which  colored  construction 
paper  had  been  pasted,  was  given  to  each  child. 
Thirty  long  straight  forms  were  traced  and  cut. 

Tuesday 
Each  child  traced  and  cut  twenty-two  short  straight 
forms. 

Wednesday 
The  children  traced  and  cut  seven  large  curved  forms 
and  nine  small  curved  forms. 
Thursday 
With  these  forms  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were 
copied  from  the  forms  which  I  had  printed  on  the 
board. 

Friday 
Thiursday's  lesson  continued. 

On  opposite  page  is  the  diagram  of  the^f orms  and^of  the 
letters  when  completed  as  published  with  the  game^^^ 

uiyiiizuu  uy  ^^^TJvJVJV^lv^ 
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Supplementary  Reading  and  Language  Lessons 

Seat  Work  and  Dictation  Exercises  Based  on  Andersen's 

Fairy  Tales 


Laura  Rountree  Smith 


THE  GOBLIN  AND  THE  HUCKSTER 

A  student  once  lived  in  a  garret,  and  a  Huckster  who 
owned  the  place,  lived  downstairs  in  his  shop. 

A  Goblin,  attracted  by  jam  and  other  good  things  to 
eat,  came  to  live  with  the  Huckster. 

On  the  evening  our  story  begins,  the  student  came  into 
the  Huckster's  shop  to  buy  cheese  and  candles,  and  talked 
with  the  Huckster  and  his  wife. 

The  student  paused  to  read  what  was  written  on  the 

Kper  the  cheese  was  wrapped  in.    It  was  a  leaf  from  a 
ok  of  poetry. 

The  Huckster  said,  "Here  is  the  rest  of  the  book.  I 
will  sell  it  for  a  sixpence."^ 

The  student  happUy  replied,  "I  will  buy  the  rest  of  the 
book  instead  of  cheese.  It  is  a  shame  to  tear  up  a  book. 
I  beUeve  you  know  no  more  about  poetry  than  that  cask." 

They  laughed  over  the  joke  and  the  student  went  merrily 
off  with  his  treasure. 

The  Goblin,  however,  was  angry  at  the  remark.  So  when 
night  came,  he  stole  the  tongue  from  the  Huckster's  wife 
wUle  she  was  sleeping. 

As  he  placed  the  tongue  on  any  object  it  began  to  talk. 

The  Goblin  first  placed  the  tongue  on  the  cask,  saying, 
"Is  it  true  that  you  know  nothing  about  poetry?" 

The  cask  replied,  "I  know  more  than  you  think  I  do, 
and  hold  more  thaii  the  student  even  dreams  of,  for  I 
contain  many  newspapers  with  poetry  in  them.  This 
poetry  is  read  by  many  people." 

The  Goblin  placed  fiie  tongue  on  the  coffee-mill,  the 
butter-tub,  and  cash  box  in  turn,  and  they  all  agreed  with 
the  cask  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  poetry! 

After  this,  the  Goblin  decided  to  creep  upstairs  and  tell 
the  student  what  he  had  learned. 

Standing  on  tiptoe,  after  the  manner  of  Goblins,  he 
peeped  in  the  keyhole. 

Truly,  he  beheld  a  wonderfid  scene! 

As  the  student  sat  reading  his  book,  rays  o£>  light  seemed 
to  come  from  the  book  and  they  took  the  form  of  a  tree. 

This  wonderftld  tree  contained  flowers,  fruit  and  leaves, 
and  sounds  of  tinkling  music  fell  on  the  air. 

The  music  became  a  cradle  song  as  the  student  fell  asleep. 

Tlie  Goblin  had  never  imagined  so  wonderful  a  sight, 
and  wished  he  might  live  with  the  student;  but  he  thought 
of  the  good  food  tibe  Huckster  gave  him,  and  that  reminded 
him  to  return  the  tongue  to  the  Huckster's  wife! 

Many  nights  following,  the  Goblin  peeped  in  the  key- 
hole and  saw  wonderful  visions  as  the  student  read  lus 
book  of  poetry. 

The  little  Goblin  stood  just  below  a  trap-door  and  he 
felt  the  autumn  wind  blow  on  him,  as  he  peeped  in  the 
keyhole. 

He  hardly  noticed  the  cold  as  he  watched  what  was 
going  on  in  the  room. 

One  night,  the  watchman  gave  the  alarm  of  fire.  People 
were  so  excited  they  hardly  knew  where  it  was. 

TTie  Huckster  ran  to  save  his  papers. 

His  wife  slipped  her  ear-rings  m  her  pocket. 

The  maid  ran  to  get  her  best  silk  coat. 

They  were  all  intent  on  saving  something. 

The  Goblin  thought  only  of  the  book  of  poetry.  He  ran 
for^the  garret,  seiiKwi  the  book  and  took  it  safely  with  him 
up  on  die  roof. 

The  student  had  forgotten  his  book,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
fire,  whidi  was  across  the  way. 


The  Goblin,  holding  the  wonderful  book,  longed  to  live 
with  the  student  and  share  its  treasures,  but  felt,  after  all, 
he  could  not  give  up  the  Huckster  and  his  jam! 

How  like  human  nature,  after  all! 

We  stay  with  the  Huckster  on  account  of  the  jam 

Seat  Work  and  Dictation  Exercises  Based  on  the 
Story 

Write  the  story  on  cards,  nimiber  them,  and  pass  out 
for  the  children  to  read  and  copy. 

Copy  and  write  your  answers  in  complete  sentences. 

What  is  a  Huckster? 

What  is  a  Goblin? 

What  did  the  student  come  to  buy? 

What  did  he  finally  purchase? 

What  did  he  pay  for  the  book? 

How  much  is  sixpence  in  our  money? 

What  remark  did  the  student  make  to  the  Huckster? 

What  did  the  Goblin  think  of  it? 

Is  it  wicked  to  destroy  a  book? 

The  student  was  observing  to  notice  the  poetry  on  the 
paper  which  wrapped  the  cheese.  What  do  you  know 
about  the  process  of  making  candles  and  various  methods 
of  lighting? 

Illustrate  by  paper  cutting  or  drawing  the  Huckster's 
store  and  the  student's  garret. 

Why  are  we  specially  interested  in  the  student  in  the. 
fall  of  the  year?    (The  whole  world  is  going  to  school.) 

Tell  in  your  own  words  how  the  cask  began  to  talk  and 
what  objects  agreed  with  him. 

Tell  what  the  Goblm  saw  in  the  student's  room. 

Draw  the  tree  with  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit  upon  it 

What  kind  of  trees  bear  flowers? 

Name  as  many  fruit  trees  as  you  can.  Draw  a  leaf  from 
each  tree  you  mention.    Draw  it  from  nature,  if  you  can. 

Write  a  paragraph  about  an  autunm  scene. 

Copy  a  poem  about  autumn. 

Copy  and  learn  poem  by  Wordsworth,  entitled  "The 
Redbreast  Chasing  the  Butterfly,"  and  "To  a  Butterfly." 

Notice  how  much  "  color  "  there  is  in  the  poems  and  study 
the  rhyUmi.  The  Goblin  heard  the  rhytiun  of  music  as 
the  student  read  his  poems.  What  cradle  song  do  you 
know?    Can  you  write  the  words  from  memory? 

Look  up  poetry  differing  in  rhythm. 

Copy,  iUustrate  and  rewrite  in  prose  the  following  poem 
of  Wordsworth's: 

The  sun  has  long  been  set, 
The  stars  are  out  by  twos  and  threes, 

The  little  birds  are  piping  yet, 
Among  the  bushes  and  trees. 

There's  a  cuckoo,  and  one  or  two  thrushes, 

And  a  far-off  wind  that  rushes. 

And  a  sound  of  water  that  guuies, 

And  the  cuckoo's  sovereign  cty 

Fills  all  the  hollow  of  the  sky. 

Who  would  go  parading 

In  London,  and  masquerading, 

On  such  a  night  of  Tune, 

With  that  beautiful  soft  half-moon^ 

And  dXL  these  innocent  blisses 

On  such  a  night  as  this  isl 

Make  a  row  of  Goblins,  color  them,  send  down  to  the 
first  grade  children  as  a  surprise. 
Describe  the  scene  of  any  fire  you  have  seen? 
What  did  each  one  try  to  save  hi  the  story? 
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What  did  the  Goblin  save? 

With  lAom  did  he  decide  to  live?    Why? 

iihaX  lesson  applies  to  us  all? 

Consulting  the  original  story,  as  told  by  Andersen,  re- 
write it  in  your  own  words. 

Dramatize  it  orally  and  in  writing. 

Make  a  Fairy  Tale  Booklet,  write  in  it  the  story,  illustrate 
it,  and  write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Andersen. 


Goldenrod  and  Aster 

Bertha  Toelle 

(For  Grade  IV) 

ALONG  time  ago,  two  little  girls,  named  Golden  Hair 
and  Blue  Eyes,  lived  at  the  foot  of  a  great  hilL 
On  the  top  of  this  hill  was  a  little  old  hut.  A 
strange,  weird  woman  lived  here,  who  could  change 
people  into  any  form  she  wished  by  her  magic  power. 
She  was  so  ugly  and  stem  in  her  appearance,  that  all  the 
people  were  afraid  of  her.  Little  children  especially  did 
not  dare  to  go  near  her,  for  fear  that  she  would  cast  a  spell 
over  them. 

One  summer  day  Golden  Hair  and  Blue  Eyes  tried  to 
tbink  of  something  they  could  do,  that  would  make  every* 
body  happy.  They  decided  that  they  would  go  and  ask 
the  wise,  old  woman  in  the  hut  what  to  do.  Away  they 
started  at  once. 

It  was  a  warm  smnmer  day,  and  the  walk  up  the  side  of 
the  hill  to  the  little  hut  was  very  long.  The  little  girls 
stopped  to  rest  many  times  imder  the  cool  shade  of  the 
oak  trees,  along  the  pathway.  Oh,  how  tired,  dusty  and 
thirsty  they  were!  Still  they  went  on.  They  threw  bread- 
cnimbs  to  the  little  fish  in  the  brook  and  chattered  with 
the  birds  and  frisky  squirrels.  For  the  wise  woman,  they 
picked  a  basketful  of  sweet  berries. 

By  and  by  the  sim  went  down,  and  a  stillness  seemed  to 
come  upon  the  air.  The  birds  stopped  singing  and  the 
little  squirrels  went  to  bed.  The  wind  ceased,  and  the 
leaves  on  the  trees  himg  still  in  the  cool  evening  air.  The 
moon  and  the  stars  begiEin  to  peep  out,  and  the  twinkling 
l%hts  of  the  beetles  and  the  fireflies  couM  be  seen.  It  was 
night,  but  still  the  tired  children  trudged  wearily  on. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  hill  top.  The  strange  old  woman 
was  standing  at  the  gate,  looking  more  stem  than  usual. 

The  frightened  little  children  climg  to  each  other. 

"We  know  you  are  wise  and  we  came  to  see  if  you  would 
tell  us  how  to  make  everyone  happy,'*  said  brave  Golden 
Hair.    "Please  let  us  stay  together,"  said  timid  Blue  Eyes. 

The  old  woman  smiled  as  she  opened  the  gate  for  the 
children.  Strange  to  say,  the  little  girls  were  never  seen 
apin.  The  next  morning,  however,  the  meadows  on  the 
hillside  were  covered  with  beautiful  goldenrod  and  waving 
purple  asters. 

If  the  flowers  could  talk,  perhaps  they  woiild  tell  us  how 
they  came  to  grow  there,  and  what  became  of  Golden  Hair 
and  Blue  Eyes. 

Aims 

Teacher's 

1  To  have  the  children  read  an  appropriate 

autumn  story,  which  gives  the  mythical  ex- 
planation for  the  origin  of  two  of  the  most 
popular  autumn  flowers  —  the  goldenrod  and 
aster. 

2  To  arouse  interest  and  stimulation  in  good 

reading. 

3  To  have  children  consider  good  reading  as 

entertainment. 

4  To  analyze  the  story,  according  to  time,  place, 

characters  and  incidents. 
6    To  teach  recognition  of  the  goldenrod  and  aster. 


Pupils' 

1  To  read  story  well. 

2  To  be  able  to  tell  story. 

3  To  receive  favorable  comment  from  the  teacher 

and  class  on  the  following  points: 
Position  of  book. 
Pronunciation. 
Articulation. 
Phrasing  and  emphasis. 
Effective  commimication. 

II  Materials 

Specimens  of  goldenrod  and  aster. 

III  Method  of  Procedure 

Preiakation 
(Teacher  shows  specimens  of  flowers  which  are 
mentioned  in  fiie  story.)  As  I  came  to  school 
this  morning,  I  noticed  that  the  fields  were 
covered  with  beautiful  flowers,  like  the  one  I 
have  in  my  hand.  Can  any  one  tell  me  the 
names  of  these  flowers?  Would  you  like  to 
read  a  story  about  the  goldenrod  and  aster? 
Can  you  guess  what  the  title  of  the  story  is? 
Come  and  write  the  title  on  the  blackboard? 

PltESENTATlON 

Children  read  story  silently.    The  teacher  then 

analyzes  the  story  according  to  time,  persons, 

places,  scenes  and  events,  thereby  testing 

the  thoughts  the  child   derived  from  the 

initial  reading. 
Time 

When  does  our  story  take  place? 

It  was  "long  ago." 

What  season  of  the  year  was  it? 

What  time  of  day  was  it? 

What  happened  the  next  day? 
Places 

Where  did  Golden  Hair  and  Blue  Eyes  live? 

Where  did  the  wise  woman  live? 

Where  did  the  little  girls  stop  to  rest? 

Where  did  the  path  lead  to? 
Characters 

What  people  are  mentioned  in  our  story? 
(Golden  Hair,  Blue  Eyes,  the  old  woman, 
and  the  people  of  the  hillside.) 

Describe  the  chEiracters.    Which  character  do 
you  like  best?    Why?    Which  character  do 
you  think  is  the  most  important?    Why? 
Incidenls 

Develop  scenes  and  incidents  according  to  the 
movement  of  the  story,  by  interpretations 
made,  problems  solved  and  free  discussion 
between  teacher  and  children. 

What  did  Golden  Hair  and  Blue  Eyes  decide 
to  do  one  simmier  day? 

To  whom  did  they  go  for  advice? 

Why  did  the  little  girls  stop  to  rest? 

What  present  did  they  procinre  for  the  old 
woman? 

Tell  how  the  little  girls  treated  the  wild 
animals  and  birds. 

Describe  the  evening  after  the  sun  had  gone 
down. 

When  did  the  children  reach  the  hut? 

Why  were  the  children  so  frightened? 

How  did  the  old  woman  receive  them? 

What  became  of  the  children? 

What  could  be  seen  growing  in  the  meadows 
on  the  following  morning? 
{Cantmued  on  page  457) 
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Lesson  Plan  in  Language  and  Picture  Study 

Katharine  McSpadden 


Critic  Teacher,  East  Tennessee  Noimal  School 


I  Topics 

Picture  Study  —  "  Feeding  Her  Birds  "  —  MiUet 

II  Teacher's  Aim 

1  To  teach  art  appreciation. 

2  To  stimulate  thought  and  to  train  the  children  in 

the  expression  of  this  thought 

III  Child's  Aim 

1  To  discover  the  story  of  the  picture. 

2  To  find  out  what  the  artist  named  the  picture. 

Subject  Matter  and  Procedure 

(Subject  matter  given  in  italics) 

One  lar^e  picture  of  ** Feeding  Her  Birds"  for  the  teacher 
and  a  smaU  one  for  each  child 

Did  you  ever  see  any  little  baby  birds  in  a  nest? 
What  do  they  eat? 
How  do  they  get  their  food? 

Did  you  ever  see  the  mother  bird  feeding  them?    (Present 
picture  with  the  name  covered.) 

Children 

Do  you  see  anything  about  this  picture  that  makes  you 
think  of  a  mother  bird  feeding  her  baby  birds? 

What? 

Which  child  makes  you  think  of  a  baby  bird  in  a  nest? 

Do  you  think  the  children  are  himgry? 

What  nuJtes  you  think  so?    (Expression) 

Food 

What  do  you  suppose  the  mother  is  feeding  them? 
(Porridge) 

What  tells  you  this?    (Spoon) 

Do  they  look  as  if  they  are  enjoying  it? 


Mother-love 

Why  do  you  suppose  the  mother  is  feeding  them? 
them) 

Do  you  think  the  children  like  her  to  feed  them? 

What  makes  you  think  so?  (Children  sitting  quietly. 
Look  as  if  they  enjoy  it.) 

What  do  you  suppose  the  children  were  doing  when  the 
mother  called  them  to  get  something  to  eat?    (Playing) 

Activities 
What  tells  you  they  were  playing?    (Doll  in  child's  arm) 
What  kind  of  a  doll  do  you  thmk  it  is? 
Do  you  suppose  they  have  many  playthings? 
Why  not?    (Poor) 
What  mskes  you  think  they  are  poor  people?    (Dress) 

Dress 

Describe  their  dress. 

What  kind  of  shoes  have  they?    (Wooden) 

Do  you  know  of  any  co\mtry  where  the  children  wear 
wooden  shoes?    (Holland) 

Yes,  but  this  pictiure  was  painted  in  France.  The 
peasants,  or  poor  people,  in  France  wear  wooden  shoes,  too. 


Home 
Where  are  the  children  sitting? 
Of  what  is  the  house  built?    (Stone) 

Time  of  day 
What  time  of  day  do  you  think  it  is? 
Why  do  you  think  so?    (Shadows) 
What  kind  of  shadows  do  you  see?    (Short) 
When  do  you  see  short  shadows?    (About  noon) 
Then  what  time  of  day  do  you  think  it  is?    (About  noon) 

Time  of  year 

What  time  of  the  year  do  you  think  it  is?  (Spring, 
sunmier  or  autunm) 

Why  do  you  think  so?  (Leaves  and  grass.  Also  children 
eating  out  of  doors.) 

Do  you  see  anything  about  the  way  the  children  are 
dressed  that  would  help  you  to  decide?  (Dressed  waxmly 
—  caps,  etc.?) 

Do  you  see  anything  about  the  leaves  and  grass  that 
woidd  help  you  to  decide?    (Full  grown) 

Then  what  time  of  the  year  do  you  think  it  is?    (Autunm) 

Name  of  picture 

Can  you  suggest  a  name  for  this  pictixre? 

Why  do  you  think  that  a  good  name? 

(Let  several  children  suggest  names  and  tell  why  they 
suggest  them.) 

Woidd  you  like  to  know  what  the  artist  called  it? 

His  name  is  "Millet"  and  he  lived  in  France. 

He  called  this  picture  "Feeding  Her  Birds." 

Why  do  you  think  he  gave  it  tWs  name? 

What  does  he  mean  by  "birds"  in  this  picture? 

(Children) 

Summary 

Can  you  come  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  tell  us  the 
story  Millet  tells  us  in  this  picture,  "Feeding  Her  Birds"? 


^""  Lost— the  Wind's  Litde  Child 


Elizabeth  Ellis  Scantlebury 

A  little  breeze  went  flying 

So  far  from  home  to-day, 
That  now  the  Wind  is  crying: 
"Who's  seen  my  child  astray? 

"You'll  know  by  bending  grasses 

And  nodding  clovers  sweet. 
Just  where  the  rogue,  in  passing. 
Has  tripped  wiUi  dancing  feet. 

"Among  the  tall  tree-branches 
He  plays  at  hide-and-seek. 
And  from  the  rose  steals  kisses 
To  press  them  on  your  cheek« 

"Oh,  tell  me,  have  you  seen  him? 

Or  will  you  help  to  &id 
My  little  breeze  that's  straying  — 
My  lost  child?"  cries  the  Wind. 
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Some  French  Singing  Games    I 


E.  L.  Lyon 

Cheltenham,  England 


O  Sweet  and  Fragrant  Clover 

(Avoine,  Awine,  Avoine) 


{v'U\:  rrrirr  rirrrn^  iJirrrf 


0      sweet    and    Ira-grant    do-ver   That    sun-ny    winds    bkfw      o-ver,        Q    sweet   Imd    fra-grant    do-ver,      Tliat 
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sun-ny    winds    blow  o'er.  0    we    can 


tell,    for    we    know        well    The  .  way    they    sow  the 
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do-ver.      Like  this    the    fanu'rer    sows  it, 


From  side       to  side  ht  throws       H;         The  sweet 


The  children  form  two  concentric  rings,  girls  in  the  outer,  boys  in. 
the  inner  ring.    Both  dance  round  while  singing  the  'first  verse. 

They  stand  still  to  sing  the  first  part  of  the  second  verse,  and  pretend 
to  be  sowing  seed. 

Then  for  the  last  four  lines  they  join  hands  and  dance  round  in 
quicker  time  than  for  verse  1. 

2  O  we  can  tell  — 
For  we  know  well  — 

The  way  they  sow  the  clover. 
Like  this  the  fanner  sows  it, 
From  side  to  side  he  throws  it. 
The  sweet  and  fragrant  clover 
That  sunny  winds  blow  over, 
The  sweet  and  fragrant  clover 
That  sunny  winds  blow  o'er. 

(Repeat  verse  1) 

3  O  we  can  tell  — 
For  we  know  well  — 

The  way  they  cut  the  clover, 
Like  this  the  farmer  cuts  it, 


In  long  straight  rows  he  puts  it 
The  sweet  and  fragrant  dover, 
That  sunny  winds  blow  o'er. 

Here  the  children  pretend  to  cut  dover  with  a  scythe. 
(Repeat  verse  1) 

4    O  we  can  t^U  7- 
For  we  know  well  — 
The  way  they  stack  the  clover. 
Like  this  the  farmer  stacks  it 
So  close  aiyl  firm'lie  packs  it. 
The  sweet  dnd  f rigrant  clover 
That  sunny  winds  blow  over, 
The  s^eet  and  fragrant  clover 
That  sunny  winds  blow  o'er. 

The  children  pretend  to  be  stacking  dover  with  a  fork.  For  the 
last  four  lines  the  boys  re-form  their  ring,  and  each  girl  places  her 
hands  lightly  on  a  bo/s  shoulder,  and  they  dance  round  in  thisfpositionr 
repeating  the  last  four  lines  twice. 
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"How  do  you  do?" 


Pushing  the  Swing 


September  Games 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 


Politeness  is  to  do  and  say, 

The  kindest  things  in  the  kindest  way. 

Hearts,  like  doors,  open  with  ease, 

With  very,  very  little  keys. 

And  don't  forget  that  two  of  these 

Are,  "I  thank  you,"  and  "If  you  please." 

With  the  first  days  of  school  in  September,  among  the 
numerous  other  good  things,  do  start  teaching  "politeness/' 
both  by  precept  and  by  example.  The  day's  work  will  go 
much  more  smoothly,  and  the  children  are  forming  habits 
of  courtesy  that  will  remain  with  them  through  life,  for 
the  following  quotation  from  Froebel  has  been  proved  too 
often  to  be  disputed: 

You  may  now  in  these  early  years  do  things  with  a  touch  as  light  as 
a  feather,  which  later  you  cannot  do  with  the  pressure  of  a  hundred 
weight. 

At  first  use  the  simple  "Good  morning"  and  "Good 
night"  salutations.  If  it  can  be  arranged,  it  is  a  good  plan 
for  teacher  to  stand  at  the  door,  or  by  her  desk,  and  greet 
each  child  with  "Good  morning,  Alice,"  or  "Good  morning, 
John,"  and  a  clasp  of  the  hand.  The  children  will  take 
care  that  hands  are  clean  and  nails  are  in  good  condition 
if  this  is  customarHy  done. 

Then,  in  the  game  period,  use  the  following  simple  little 
game. 

The  children  may  form  in  a  circle,  or  in  two  rows  opposite 
each  other,  or  they  may  remain  in  their  seats  imtil  greeted. 
One  child  is  chosen  for  the  first  neighbor.  He  goes  to  a«y 
child,  and  as  that  child  rises,  they  shake  hancS  and  bow, 
as  all  sing,  or  the  first  neighbor  may  sing  alone. 

I'll  go  across  the  street, 
My  neighbor  dear  to  greet, 
How-do-you-do? 

The  child  greeted  is  then  the  neighbor  who  greets  another 
child,  and  so  on.  Or  they  may  both  greet  other  children,  and 
in  this  way  in  a  very  few  minutes  each  child  has  been 
greeted  and  has  also  extended  a  greeting  to  another. 

If  the  children  form  in  two  opposite  lines,  one  entire  line 
may  advance  toward  the  other  and  each  child  shake  hands 


with  the  child  opposite  him  in  the  other  line  as  both  bow. 
This  line  then  draws  backward  to  place,  and  the  other  line 
advances.    In  this  way  the  greeting  takes  a  very  short  time. 

Allow  different  children,  who  may  be  appointed  for 
different  dajrs  or  for  a  week,  to  answer  the  door  when  there 
is  a  knock.  Teach  them  to  greet  the  one  knocking,  to  ask 
him  in,  and  to  give  him  a  seat  and  a  book,  if  a  class  is 
reading. 

Teadi  even  the  small  boys  to  raise  their  hats  when  they 
bow  to  ladies.  Use  this  little  stanza  to  help  them  to  form 
the  habit: 

If  a  lady  on  the  street, 
Or  my  teacher  I  should  meet, 
From  my  head  my  hat  I  take. 
And  a  bow  like  this  I  make. 

With  the  older  children  use  the  foUowing.  Choose  one 
boy  for  "Brother  Simshine"  and  one  girl  for  "Sister  Song." 
The  children  may  form  a  ring  to  represent  a  home. 

The  two  children  chosen  knock  at  the  door,  or  at  an 
imaginary  door,  as  the  children  sing,  using  the  music  of 
"Good-morning,  Merry  Sunshine": 

Good  morning.  Brother  Sunshine; 

Good  mommg.  Sister  Song. 
We  beg  your  humble  pardon, 

If  you've  waited  very  long. 
We  thought  we  heard  you  rapping; 

To  shut  you  out  were  sin. 
Our  door  is  standing  open; 

Won't  you  walk  right  in? 

At  the  last  line  the  joined  hands  of  the  children  are 
raised,  and  "Brother  Sunshine"  and  "Sister  Song"  walk 
into  the  ring.  If  the  children  have  not  formed  a  ring,  but 
have  remained  in  tEeir  seats,  the  two  visitors  may  be  shown 
to  seats  placed  at  the  front  of  the  room. 

Two  other  children  have  previously  been  chosen  for 
"Brother  Gladness"  and  "Sister  Smiled"  They  now 
knock,  and  the  children  sing: 


Good  morning.  Brother  Gladness; 

Good  morning,  Sister  Smile. 
They  told  us  you  were  coming, 

So  we  waited  on  awhile. 
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"We'll  often  use  each  golden  key" 

» 
We're  lonesome  here  without  you, 

A  weary  while  it's  been. 
Our  door  is  standing  open; 
\  Won't  you  walk  right  in? 

"Brother  Gladness"  and  "Sister  Smile"  walk  into  the 
open  ring  or  to  their  reserved  seats. 

Two  more  children  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
"Brother  Kindness"  and  "Sister  Cheer." 

They,  in  turn,  knock  and  are  admitted  joyfully  as  the 
children  sing: 

Good  morning,  Brother  Kindness; 

Good  morning,  Sister  Cheer. 
We  heard  you  were  out  calling, 

So  we  waited  for  vou  here. 
Some  way  we  keep  forgetting 

We  have  to  toil  and  spin 

When  you  are  our  companions; 
Our  door  is  standing  open, 

Won't  you  walk  right  in? 

The  first  two  children  chosen  may  choose  the  next  two, 
and  so  on,  if  desired,  before  the  game  begins,  or  as  it  pro- 
gresses. Explain  to  the  children  how  much  we  all  need 
these  six  helpers,  not  only  in  school,  but  at  home,  at  play, 
and  in  fact  everywhere. 

For  the  following,  provide  large  keys  cut  from  yellow 
cardboard,  or  from  stiff  white  paper  colored  yellow. 

Choose  one  duld  to  hold  the  keys.    This  child  repeats: 

A  bunch  of  golden  keys  is  mine, 

To  make  each  day  with  gladness  shine. 

The  child  with  the  bimch  of  keys  may  choose  all  the 
other  children,  or  each  child  may  choose  the  next  one  to 
receive  a  key. 

The  second  child  chosen  says: 

"Good  morning,"  that's  the  golden  key, 
That  unlocks  every  door  for  me. 

Then  the  third  child  repeats,  as  she  takes  her  key  from 
the  bimch  held  by  the  first  child: 

When  evening  comes,  ***  Good  night,"  I  say, 
And  dose  the  door  of  each  glad  day. 

The  fourth  child  says,  as  she  takes  her  key: 

When  at  the  Uble  **If  you  please," 
I  take  from  ofif  my  bunch  of  keys. 

The  next  child  repeats: 

"  Excuse  me,"  "'Beg  your  pardon,"  too, 
When  by  mistake  some  harm  I  do. 

As  she  takes  her  key,  the  next  one  says: 


Or  if  unkindly  wrong  I  've  given, 
With* 'Forgive  me,"  I  shall  be  forgiven. 

The  last  child  repeats: 

When  friends  give  anything  to  me, 

I  use  the  little  "Thank  you"  key.  • 

All  the  children  stand  in  a  line  or  form  a  small  circle,  as 
they  all  repeat: 

We'll  often  use  each  golden  key. 
Then  polite  children  we  will  be, 
On  a  golden  ring  these  keys  we'll  bind. 
This  is  its  motto,  "Be  ye  kind." 

At  the  words,  "Be  ye  kind,"  if  possible  have  a  cardboard 
motto  for  the  first  child  to  show,  with  those  three  words 
on  it.  This  may  later  be  placed  in  some  prominent  place. 
If  this  is  not  obtainable,  at  least  write  the  words  on  the 
blackboard,  perhaps  using  colored  crayon. 

The  children  may  pass  their  keys  to  the  child  who  held 
them  at  first,  or  hang  them  on  little  hooks  above  or  below 
small  mottoes  bearing  the  words  which  they  rq)resent. 

Thus  by  games,  or  poems,  by  precept  and  by  example, 
remembering  always  that  children  are  imitators,  seek  to 
form  these  habits  of  courtesy  and  politeness  so  that  they 
may  easily  and  naturally  become  a  part  of  the  child's  daily 
life.  If  we  can  do  thb,  we  shall  indeed  prove  that  this  pre- 
cept from  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac"  is  really  true,  not 
only  for  the  children,  but  also  for  ourselves: 

Would  you  live  at  ease? 
Do  what  you  ought, 
Not  what  you  please. 

Use  many  games  of  motor  activity  during  the  play 
periods.  Remember  that  this  is  September,  the  first  month 
of  school,  and  as  the  children  have  been  accustomed  to  much 
freedom  of  movement  during  the  long  smnmer,  it  is  not  easy 
nor  desirable  for  them  to  sit  quietly  in  school  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  If  you  cannot  have  much  playgroimd 
apparatus,  at  least  try  to  secure  a  swing  or  two. 

Here,  too,  is  another  opportimity  to  instill  lessons  in 
kindness  and  courtesy,  as  the  children  take  turns  swinging, 
or  give  place  to  others. 

Teach  at  this  time,  "The  Swing,"  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing. 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 
Oh,  I  do  think  it's  the  pleasantest  thing 

Ever  a  child  can  dol 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall. 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide, 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Over  the  countryside  — 

Till  I  look  down  on  the  gardens  green, 

Down  on  the  roofs  so  brown  — 
Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again, 

Up  in  the  air  and  downl 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  real  swing,  have  one  or  more 
imaginary  ones. 

Choose  three  children  for  each.  Two  children  clasp 
hands  and  form  the  swing,  while  the  third  one  pushes  it 
back  and  forth,  and  perhaps  "  runs  imder  "  just  as  if  it  were 
a  really  truly  swing  with  some  one  swinging  in  it 

The  older  children  will  like  to  sing  the  following,  by 
E.  S.  Bumstead,  using  the  music  of  "Blue-eyed  Mary." 

Here  we  go  to  the  branches  high  I 

Here  we  come  to  the  grasses  lowl 
For  the  spiders  and  flowers  and  birds  and  I 

Love  to  swing  when  the  breezes  blow. 
Swing,  little  bird,  on  the  topmost  bOugh; 

Swing,  little  spider,  with  rope  so  fine; 
Swing,  little  flower,  for  the  wind  blows  now, 

But  none  of  you  have  such  a  swing  as  mine. 


{Continued  on  page  469) 
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The  Swedish  Folk  Dancers 


Lyle  Wilson  Holden 


THIS  simple  entertainment  is  for  any  even  nimiber 
of  girls  and  boys  from  the  primary  grades,  or  it 
may  be  given  by  girls  alone,  half  of  them  taking 
the  boys'  parts.  The  children  taking  part  will  enjoy 
dressing  up  in  the  peasant  costumes,  and  if  the  dances  are 
done  in  a  spirited  manner  they  are  very  effective. 
HThe  girls  should  wear  short  skirts  of  some  striking  color. 
Red,  green  or  blue  will  probably  be  best.  Over  these  are 
worn  aprons  of  a  lighter  color.  A  black  laced  bodice  is 
worn  over  an  ordinary  white  waist.  Either  red  or  white 
stockings  should  be  worn  with  black  slippers.  The  boys 
w«ir  tight  knee  pants,  a  highly  colored  vest  over  a  white 
shirt,  and  a  gay  tie.  If  the  girls  wear  white  stockings,  let 
the  boys  wear  red  ones.  If  3ie  girls  take  the  boys'  parts, 
they  may  wear  dark  colored  gymnasium  bloomers. 

They  enter  in  pairs  in  time  to  the  music,  and  take  their 
position  in  a  line  across  the  front.  They  recite  the  verse 
which  follows  in  concert. 


Just  for  a  time  we  have  come  from  old  Sweden, 

Playing  the  games  of  our  fair  native  land; 
And  if  you  wish  we  will  dance  some  folk  dances  — 

That  will  be  fun  for  each  one  in  our  band. 
First  we  will  play  an  old  ^ame  while  we're  singing, 

Just  as  they've  played  it  in  Sweden  for  years; 
And  we  do  hope  you  will  like  our  folk  dancing, 

Then  you  will  greet  us  with  smiles  and  with  cheers. 


They  quickly  form  a  circle  with  the  partners  standing  one 
behind  the  other,  and  then  they  sing  and  act  the  Swedish 
folk  play. 


I  See  You 

I  see  you,  I  see  you; 

Tra  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la, 
I  see  you,  I  see  you, 

Tra  lalalalalalalalala. 

If  I  see  you  then  you  see  me, 

If  I  take  you  then  you  take  me; 
If  you  see  me  then  I  see  you, 

If  you  take  me  then  I  take  you. 

The  players  stand  with  hands  upon  hips,  swaying  in 
opposite  directions.  When  the  front  partner  bends  to  the 
right,  the  one  behind  bends  to  the  left.  Be  sure  that  the 
bending  is  done  from  the  waist.  Arrange  the  circle  so  that 
each  couple  has  another  couple  directly  opposite.  Begin- 
ning with  the  third  line,  the  partners  may  join  hands  and 
alternate  the  peeping  front  and  back  of  arm  movements, 
by  first  throwing  head  back  with  arms  front,  then  arms 
pointing  back,  with  head  thrown  forward.  In  the  second 
part,  change  partners  by  the  ones  behind  stepping  forward 
and  taking  for  a  partner  the  front  girl  directly  opposite. 
Sing  through  three  or  four  times. 


I  See  You 


sec    you,        I  sec    you; 


^ 


Tra    la    la.  la    Isr^  la 


la        la    la    la;        I  see    you,    I 


i 
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Immediately  after  the  close  of  "I  See  You,"  the  children 
dance  Hopp  Morr  Annika  (Hop  Mother  Annika).  They 
stand  in  the  same  large  circle  as  before. 

Partners  join  inside  hands,  standing  side  by  side.  Slide  inside  feet 
diac[onally  forward,  thus  bringing  tbe  partners  face  to  face. 

hop  on  inside  foot,  bzin^g  other  foot  up  behind.  Hold  joined  hands 
high  up,  with  outside  ones  extended. 

Repeat  sliding  and  hopping  to  outside,  turning  away  from  partners. 
Continue  first  to  right  and  then  to  left.    (12  measures) 

Repeat  the  whole  as  many  times  as  you  wish. 

The  children  now  form  another  line  across  the  front. 
Repeat  following: 
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Now  you  have  seen  our  folk  games  and  dances, 

Look  in  that  land  which  lies  far  o'er  the  sea. 
But  ere  we  leave  you  we'll  do  just  another  — 

That  we  enioy  them  you'll  surely  agree. 
This  is  one  other  old  rins  game  of  Sw^en  — 

That  it  is  quamt  you'll  never  deny; 
Then  we  will  leave  you  to  other  amusements. 

So  now  we  bid  you  a  merry  good-bye. 

The  children  form  a  double  circle,  and  while  singing  march 
in  opposite  directions.  At  the  word  "partner,"  3ie  two 
circles  stop,  facing  each  other.  The  ones  in  the  outside 
circle  choose  partners  from  the  inside  circle  and  then  dance 
with  their  partners  to  the  end  of  the  stanza. 


Hopp  Morr  Annika 
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In  the  second  stanza,  the  circles  again  face  each  other; 
then  the  children  opposite  cross  hands  and  see-saw  from 
side  to  side,  then  finish  the  dance  together  the  same  as 
before. 

The  play  is  repeated  as  often  as  desired.  At  the  end  the 
music  continues  to  play,  while  the  dancers  leave  the  stage, 
partners  together. 

I  Took  a  Walk  One  Evening 

I  took  a  walk  one  evening, 

Upon  the  meadow  sweet; 
And  there  by  chance  one  evening, 

I  did  a  partner  meet,  meet,  meet; 
And  there  by  chance  that  evening," 

I  did  a  partner  meet. 


She  gave  to  me  a  welcome, 

She  gave  to  me  her  hand; 
We  san^  and  placed  together, 

So  gaily  hand  in  hand. 
And  then  we  danced  together, 

So  gaily  hand  in  hand,  hand,  hand; 
We  sang  and  danced  together. 

So  guly  hand  in  hand. 

Bow  to  partners.    (2  measures) 

Join  hands  and  walk  forward  swinging  them.    (2  measures) 

Skip  forward  the  same  way.    (2  measures) 

Partners  face  each  other,  dapping  hands  and  stamping  feet,  right  foot 

when  clapping  right  hands  and  left  foot  when  clapping  left  hands. 

Each  claps  his  own  hands  first,  then  partner's  right  hand,  both  of 

own,  partner's  left  hand,  own  again,  then  both  of  partners  hands. 

(8  measures.) 


I  Took  a  Walk  One  Evening 


I  I  ifT  irr 
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Daily  Helps 


(Continued  from  page  42  f) 

Wednesday    Talk  on  clean  clothing. 

When  does  mother  wash? 

How  does  she  do  it? 

Why  does  die  hang  them  out-of-doors?    (So  they  will 
dry  in  the  breeze  and  smell  sweet  and  clean.) 

How  can  we  keep  our  school  dresses  and  suits  clean? 
Thursday    A  brief  talk  on  baths  and  their  importance. 
Friday    Were  you  ever  sick? 

Did  you  enjoy  it?    Why  not? 

What  must  we  have  in  order  to  be  well  and  strong? 
(Pure  air  and  sunshine,  exercise,  rest,  sleep,  etc.) 

Second  Week 

Monday  Piunps  and  drinking  fountains.  If  your  school 
is  fortimate  enough  to  have  drmking  fountains,  show  each 
diild  how  to  use  them.  Never  put  the  mouth  over  that 
part  of  the  foimtain  through  which  the  water  flows  as  it 
is  very  unsanitary  to  touch  with  your  lips  that  which  an- 
other has  had  in  his  mouth.  Teach  the  children  how  to 
touch  the  water  only  with  the  lips.  If  you  have  a  pump, 
abolish  the  common  drinking  cup  immediately.  Let  each 
child  carry  his  own. 
Tuesday    Handkerchiefs. 

How  many  have  handkerchiefs  this  morning? 

Let  us  put  them  on  our  desks.    Are  they  all  clean? 

How  often  do  you  get  a  clean  one? 

Do  you  think  that  is  often  enough? 

If  you  cannot  have  a  handkerchief  ask  mother  to  give 
you  a  clean  square  of  cloth. 
As  an  incentive  you  might  have  a  one-minute  handker- 
chief drill  by  pupils  who  are  provided  with  clean  handker- 
chiefs.   (Waving  handkerchiefs,  etc.) 

Wednesday  Handkerchiefs  continued.  Teach  children 
to  cough  and  sneeze  into  their  handkerchiefs  and  always 
turn  Uieir  faces  away  from  others.  At  the  table  turn  tne 
face  away  when  compelled  to  sneeze  or  cough.  Explain  the 
reason  for  this. 
Thursday    Teeth. 

Do  you  know  how  many  teeth  you  have? 

Are  they  aU  alike? 

Do  they  do  the  same  kind  of  work? 

Are  the  teeth  very  important? 

How  should  they  be  treated? 
Friday    Continue  the  above  work. 

How  many  have  a  tooth-brush? 

Is  it  your  very  own? 

Do  you  take  care  of  it? 

Teach  the  children  the  correct  way  of  brushing  the  teeth. 

How  often  do  you  brush  your  teeth? 

Why  should  we  be  so  particular  about  our  teeth? 

Third  Week 
Monday    Study  of  teeth  continued. 
What  is  a  dentist? 
Were  yo'u  ever  in  a  dentist's  office? 
What  did  you  see? 
Is  a  dentist's  work  important? 
Should  we  ever  go  to  a  dentist  if  our  teeth  do  not  hurt? 
Why? 
Teacher    Teach  pupils  not  to  turn  the  leaves  of  a  book 
with  fingers  wet  with  the  lips.    Keep  pencils  and  pens  out 
of  the  mouths,  fingers  out  of  noses,  ears  and  mouths. 
Explain  the  reason  for  this. 

If  the  school  furnishes  pencils  and  pens,  each  chUd  miay 
easily  use  the  same  one  each  day  if  the  teacher  will  make 
a  set  of  holders  in  which  to  place  each  child's  pen  or  pencil 
when  collected. 

Wednesday  How  do  our  school  grounds  look?  Do  you 
like  them? 


Could  they  be  improved?    How? 

Are  there  any  piles  of  ashes?    Old  tin  cans  or  piles  of 

rubbish? 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  help  make  the  groimds  beautiful? 
Then  suppose  to-morrow  we  come  prepared  to  dear 
away  what  we  don't  want. 
Thursday    A  dean-up  period.    Children  will  make  short 
work  of  clearing  up  debris  imder  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
Friday    Continue  yard  cleaning. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Complete  above  work. 
Doesn't  our  yard  look  much  better? 
Aren't  you  proud  of  it? 
How  can  we  keep  it  in  good  condition? 
Tuesday    Test  eadi  child's  eyes  with  an  eye  chart  and 
keep  a  record.    Seat  your  children  accordingly,  those  with 
poor  vision  in  front.    Notify  all  parents  of  children  with 
defective  vision,  advising  Aem  to  confer  with  an  eye 
specialist 
Wednesday    Continue  above  eye  testing. 
Thursday    Complete  above  testing. 
Friday    Give  six  reasons  for  being  clean. 

Phonics 

First  Week 

Monday  Begin  sounds  of  consonants.  Teacher  should 
prepare  in  advance  a  set  of  cards  illustrating  the  different 
sounds,  together  with  the  letters. 

These  cards  will  interest  the  children  and  make  the 
teaching  of  phonics  a  pleasure. 

Do  not  expect  too  much  at  first.  Not  more  than  one 
new  consonant  should  be  taken  at  the  beginning  of  this 
work.    Each  day  review  all  the  old  consonants. 

Lay  a  good  foimdation  in  phonics  and  reading  will  become 
easy.     Begin  with  the  soimd  of  "f." 

Tuesday    Sound  of  "h." 

Wednesday    Sound  of  "m." 

Thursday    Sound  of  "n." 

Friday    Review  all  soimds. 

Second  Week 

Monday    S6und  of  "b." 

Tuesday    Sound  of  "c." 

Wednesday    Sound  of  "g." 

Thursday    Sound  of  "k." 

Friday  Review  aU  soimds  learned  during  the  past  two 
weeks. 

Third  Week 
Monday    Sound  of  "d." 
Tuesday    Sound  of  "j." 
Wednesday    Sound  of  "1." 
Thursday    Sound  of  "p." 
Friday    Review  aU  sounds. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Sound  of  "r." 
Tuesday    Sound  of  "s." 
Wednesday    Sound  of  "t." 
Thursday    Sound  of  "w." 
Friday    Review  all  sounds. 

Music 

First  Week 

Monday    Teach  a  new  song,  something  light  and  gayi 

which  may  be  easily  comprehended  by  the  children.    Use 

these  steps  in  teaching  a  new  rote' song:  ^ 

a    Teacher  sing  the  song  through  several  times  softly 

and  lightly  while  the  children  listen.    Talk  about 

the  song. 

(    Pupils  hum  the  song  while  the  teacher  sings  the  words. 

c    Pupils  sing  thea  irwith  "loo"  while  the  teacher  Bings 

the  words.^     .  ^     . 
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Has  Your  School  a 
"Good  Health  Club"? 

If  not,  now  is  the  time  to  form  one, 

THE  beginning  of  the  new  school 
year  offers  you  a  real  opportunity 
for  getting  and  holding  the  children  s 
interest  in  their  Hygiene  class  by 
forming  another  "Good  Health  Club." 

In  this  important  work  you  will  find 
Colgate's  Educational  Material  decid- 
edly helpful, 

COLGATE'S 
Qassroom  Helps  Sent  Free! 

To  help  you  teach  "Good  Teeth— Good 
Health/*  the  following  educational  material 
will  be  sent  you  once  each  school  year, 
free  of  charge^  if  you  will  fill  out  the  accom- 
panying coupon  correctly  and  mail  it  to 
Colgate  6c  Co-  This  material  consists  of 
free  trial  tubes  of  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream,  Reminder  Ourda  for  your  pupils 
^instructive  home  reminders  to  brush  the 
teeth)  with  teacher  booklets  and  other  prac- 
tical suggestions  to  aid  you  in  stressing  the 
urgent  need  of  this  daily  habit  for  health. 
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d    Teacher   sings   the   first   phrase.    Pupils   echo   or 
repeat  it. 

e    Continue  singing  of  the  song  by  phrases. 

/    Teadber  combine  several  phrases,  pupils  imitate. 

I    Sing  entire  song. 

h    Correct  mistakes  and  drill  upon  difficult  phrases. 

Tuesday    Continue  teaching  above  song. 

Wednesday  Testing  of  voices.  This  testing  of  the  chil- 
dren's voices  is  most  important  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  as  teachers  to  know 
the  material  with  which  we  have  to  work. 

Have  each  child  sing  a  phrase  of  the  new  song  all  alone 
and  notice  whether  he  is  able  to  reach  all  the  notes  of  his 
phrase. 

If  a  child  flats  or  seems  to  be  a  monotone  list  him  as  such. 

The  next  step  is  the  seating  arrangement  for  music. 

Place  the  poor  singers  in  front  and  in  the  center,  good 
simgers  in  back. 

Call  the  geod  singers  the  choir;  the  others  may  be  called 
listeners. 

Require  the  poor  singers  to  listen  while  others  sing,  then 
allow  them  to  try  alone. 

There  may  be  very  few  real  monotones  among  our  pupils, 
as  we  shall  find  out  after  a  few  weeks'  work  with  such  so- 
called  pupils. 

Have  a  daily  drill  with  poor  singers. 

As  soon  as  their  voices  come  up  to  the  proper  pitch 
promote  them  to  the  "choir." 

Here  are  some  good  exercises  to  use  with  poor  singers: 

Calls,  using  the  octaves. 

ma  (low  do)  ma  (high  do) 

ba  by 

sis  ter 

bro  ther 

Be  a  peddler  and  call 

ap  pies 

lem  ons 


car 

rots 

cab 

bage 

sweet 

com 

Be  a  ragman  and  call 

old 

rags 

old 

iron 

rub 

bers 

Children  call  each  other,  using  the  octave. 

Example  One  child  stands  and  calls  "Ma-ry."  Mary 
stands  and  sings  "I'm  here."  The  first  call  starts  with 
low  do  and  ending  with  high  do.  Continue  these  calls 
until  eadb  child  has  had  a  chance  to  sing. 

Bells  ringing: 

"Ding,  ding,  ding,  ding,  dmg,"  sung  to  high  do.  Sing 
quickly  and  hold  the  last  "dmg." 

"Dong,  dong,  dong,  dong,  dong,"  sung  to  low  do.  Sing 
slowly  and  hold  the  last  "dong." 

Let  pupils  shake  hands  while  singing  to  imitate  the 
ringing  of  bells,  holding  the  hands  high  over  the  head  for 
the  little  bell  (ding,  ding)  and  in  front  of  the  body  for  the 
big  bell  (dong,  dong). 

Play  fire  alarm. 

Sing  "oo"  up  and  down  the  scale  rapidly  for  several  times, 
increasing  the  volume  as  it  ascends. 

Make  this  drill  a  part  of  your  daily  music  lesson. 

Teachers  may  originate  otfier  devices  as  the  need  arises. 

Thursday  Continue  testing  the  pupils'  voices  and  arrange 
their  music  seats. 

Friday    Review  new  song. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Teach  a  rabbit  song.  Use  the  steps  suggested 
last  wtdL. 

Tuesday    Complete  above  song. 

Wednesday    Individual  singing  of  the  rabbit  song. 

Thursday    Sing  rabbit  song  by  phrases.    Send  aa  many 


pupils  to  the  front  of  the  room  as  there  are  phrases  in  the 
song  and  have  each  pupil  sing  one  phrase.    A  little  driD 
will  enable  the  pupils  to  do  this  accurately. 
Friday    Continue  phrase  work. 

Third  Week 
Monday    Teach  a  spider  song  by  phrases. 
Tuesday    Complete  above  song. 
Wednesday    Sing  spider  song  by  phrases. 
Thursday    Individual  singing  of  above  song. 
Friday    Review  aU  songs. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Teach  a  dock  song.  Talk  about  the  different 
kinds  of  clocks.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  ticking  of  a 
clock  and  a  watch?    Imitate  them. 

Tuesday    Continue  clock  song. 

Wednesday    Complete  clock  song. 

Thursday  Dramatize  the  clock  song.  Children  dearly 
love  to  "act  out"  a  song. 

Friday  Review  all  the  songs  taught  this  month,  being 
carefiil  of  the  tone  quality  and  tempo. 

Writing 

First  Week 

Monday  In  the  first  grade  have  aU  writing  at  the 
blackboard.    In  the  second  grade  begin  work  with  pencils. 

Do  not  have  the  writing  periods  long.  A  ten-minute 
lesson  in  these  grades  is  sufficient. 

Begin  the  work  by  teaching  the  first  grade  children  tke 
way  to  stand  at  the  blackboard,  the  correct  way  of  holding 
crayon  and  eraser,  and  the  second  grade  diildren  the 
correct  method  of  holding  pencil,  hand  and  arm.  Insi^ 
upon  arm  movement  and  check  "finger  writing"  immedi- 
ately. 

Tuesday    Continue  practice  in  holding  crayon  and  pendL 

Wednesday    Make  ovals. 

Begin  at  the  top,  then  to  the  left,  and  go  round  and  round 
while  the  teacher  coimts  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  crayon  and  pencil 
to  make  down  strokes  on  die  count. 

Thursday    Continue  above. 

Children  try  to  keep  together. 

Let  the  children  coimt  occasionally. 

Friday    Continue  oval  writing. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Up  and  down  lines,  beginning  at  the  top  and 
counting  up,  down,  up,  down,  six  times.  Arms  move  with 
the  count 

Tuesday  Up  and  down  lines  continued.  Hold  crayon 
and  pencils  lightiy.    Make  light  lines. 

Wednesday  Combine  ovals  and  up  and  down  lines. 
Make  an  oval  first,  then  without  raising  crayon  or  pencil, 
swing  off  and  make  up  and  down  lines  near  the  oval, 
counting  1,  2,  3, 4,  5, 6,  up,  down,  up,  down,  up,  down,  up. 

Thursday    Continue  above  lesson. 

Friday    Continue  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Rapid  drill  on  taking  crayon,  pencils,  erasers, 
etc. 

Tuesday    Repeat  oval  lesson. 

Wednesday    Repeat  up  and  down  lines. 

Thursday    Combine  oval  and  up  and  down  lines. 

Friday    Repeat  above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Oval  lesson.  Pay  particular  attention  ^  to 
arrangement.  Insbt  upon  a  definite  number  on  each  ^Uie, 
ovals  not  touching. 

Tuesday  Oval  lesson.  Have  ovals  just  touch  eadi  other. 
Can  we  get  more  or  fewer  ovals  on  a  hne  when  they  touch? 
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A  guide  for  parents  and  teachers   in 
childhood,  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

Profusely  illustrated  in  color  and  half-tone  j  peckgogically  pre- 
sentedj  carefully  classified^  systematically  arranged. 

This  book  is  without  question  the  most  complete  work  yet 
published  upon  the  proper  beginnings  of  the  study  of  real  music. 
It  marks  an  epoch  in  music  study.  It  is  an  absolutely  pioneer 
work  in  a  broadly  cultural  yet  eminendy  practical  field. 

The  contents  are; 


Foreword  (by  Professor  Patty  S. 

Hill,  Colombia  Univenity) 
Universal  Need  of  Music 

AppFeciadon 
Edufiation  Through  Music 


Superviuon  of  Music  Lesson  Bttilding 

Appreciation  Making  the  Most  of  a  Reconi 
Beginning  Cidtural  Heaifing     Correlatiofis 

Rhythm  Primary  Stories  and  Poems 

Song  The  Boyhood  of 
Instrumental  Music  Handel,  Mozart,  and 

Suggested  Lessons  Mendelssohn 
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Wednesday  Oval  lesson.  This  time  have  ovals  overlap, 
making  them  look  like  links  of  a  chain. 

Thursday    Continue  above  lesson. 

Friday    Repeat  above  lesson. 

Do  not  think  because  so  much  time  is  spent  in  making 
ovals  and  straight  lines  that  time  is  wasted  and  the  children 
are  not  learning  to  write,  for  this  arm  movement  is  most 
valuable  and  will  show  residts  as  the  work  advances.  A 
good  foundation  in  writing  is  as  necessary  as  in  any  other 
subject. 

Stories 
First  Week 

Monday    "The  Three  Little  Pigs." 

Whenever  possible  tell  the  story  instead  of  reading  it, 
since  this  method  holds  the  attention  of  the  children  much 
better. 

Tuesday  Question  the  children  about  Monday's  story 
to  see  if  Uiey  comprehended  it  In  addition  tell  the  story 
of  "The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper." 

Wednesday    "Little  Red  Riding  Hood." 

Thursday  Discuss  above  story.  In  addition  tell  the 
story  of  "The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise." 

Friday    Let  children  choose  a  story  for  the  teacher  to  tell, 

GRADES  III  and  IV 
Language 

First  Week 

Monday    Oral  recitations  on  "  How  I  Spent  the  Summer." 

Tuesday    Write  twenty  lines  upon  the  above  subject. 

Wednesday  Discuss  Tuesday's  lesson.  Read  a  few 
papers  (boti  good  and  bad). 

Criticise  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

Thursday    Begin  study  of  contractions. 

Explain  their  meanings  and  the  purpose  of  the  apostrophe. 
I  am  —  I'm 
I  will  — I'll 

Use  these  contractions  in  sentences,  both  oral  and  written. 

Friday  Tell  a  story  for  dramatization.  Work  for  dis- 
tinct enimciation  and  expression. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Prepare  for  the  dramatization  of  the  above 
story.  Tell  about  the  characters  needed,  tone  of  voice 
each  is  to  use,  what  each  one  is  to  say,  what  stage  setting 
is  needed,  etc. 

Tuesday    Dramatize  above  story. 

Wednesday  Review  contractions  learned  last  week  and 
in  addition  take 

is  not  —  isn't 
are  not  —  aren't 

Use  in  sentences. 

Thursday  Meaning  of  singular  and  plural.  Write  a 
list  of  fifteen  words  having  the  singular  form. 

During  the  recitation  period  use  these  words  in  sentences. 

Friday  Copy  from  your  readers  twenty-five  words 
having  the  singular  form. 

Use  ten  of  diem  in  sentences. 

Third  Week 

Monday  "I  wish"  language  game,  to  teach  correct  use 
of  "If  I  were"  and  "I  was." 

If  you  could  be  anything  you  liked,  what  should  you  wish 
to  be? 

Pupil    I  wish  that  /  was  a  lion. 

Teacher    If  you  were  a  lion  what  would  you  do? 

PupU    If  1  were  a  lion  I  would  roar. 

Tuesday    Continue  above  game. 

Wednesday  Write  a  list  of  ten  words  having  the  plural 
form. 

Thursday  Copy  from  your  readers  twenty-five  nouns 
having  the  plural  formi 


Friday    Discuss  the  formation  of  plurals. 
Are  all  plurals  formed  in  the  same  way?    Tell  about  the 
different  kinds  you  have  found. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Write  thirty  words  on  the  blackboard  having 
both  singular  and  plural  forms. 

Ask  pupils  to  copy  these  words  into  two  groups,  placing 
the  singular  words  in  one  group  and  the  plural  in  another. 

In  your  blackboard  list  be  sure  to  have  as  many  plural 
forms  as  you  can.  For  example,  such  plurals  as  children, 
oxen,  glasses,  cherries,  mice,  won*en,  toys,  etc. 

Tuesday  Write  twenty-five  words  on  the  blackboard, 
having  a  variety  of  plural  forms.  Pupils  copy  and  sort 
these  words  according  to  endings  (all  those  ending  in  "s" 
in  one  column,  those  ending  in  "es"  in  another,  "ies"  in 
another  and  those  changing  the  form  entirely  in  another). 

Wednesday  I  wonder  if  we  can  formulate  a  rule  telling 
us  how  to  form  plurals. 

Look  at  all  the  words  ending  in  s,  sh,  ch  and  x.  How  is 
the  plural  formed?    Yes,  by  adding  "es." 

Can  we  memorize  this  rule? 

Thursday  Dramatize  Tuesday's  story  of  the  second 
week. 

Friday  Picture  Study.  "End  of  Day,"  by  Adan. 
In  all  picture  studies  use  this  method  of  study. 

1  Enjoy  the  picture  first  of  all. 

2  Describe  it. 

Is  it  a  country  or  city  scene? 

How  do  you  know? 

Describe  the  surroimding  coimtry. 

a    Is  it  rough  and  hilly? 

b    Is  it  prairie  land? 

c    Are  there  any  trees? 

d    Can  you  tell  what  kinds? 

e    What  kind  of  a  body  of  water  is  represented? 

/    What  makes  you  think  so? 

g    What  time  of  day  is  it? 

h    What  season  is  it? 
Is  there  any  life  represented  in  the  picture? 

a    What  station  in  life  do  you  think  the  nMin 
represents?    Why? 

b    Where  has  he  been? 

c    What  has  he  been  doing? 

d    How  do  you  know? 

e    Where  is  he  going? 

/     Is  he  tired? 

3  Give  the  name  of  the  artist  and  such  other  detail 

as  to  life  and  work  as  the  pupils  are  able   to 
appreciate. 

4  Omit  meaningless  detail. 


First  Week 


History  and  Geography 


Monday    Begin  the  study  of  local  history  and  geography. 

Do  we  live  in  a  city?    A  village?    On  a  farm? 

Describe  the  surface  conditions. 

Is  the  land  rough  and  rocky  or  smooth  and  level? 

Are  there  any  bluffs  or  mountains  near  your  home? 

What  grows  on  them? 

Were  you  ever  on  top  of  these  bluffs  or  mountains? 

What  did  you  find  there? 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Are  there  any  streams  of  water  in  this  neighborhood? 

What  are  they? 

Are  they  used  for  anything? 

Tell  about  it. 
Wednesday    How  do  you  suppose  people  came  to  locate 
in  this  place? 

Was  there  a  reason? 

Can  you  tell  us  something  of  the  early  settlers  of  this 
vicinity? 
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J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  Announces 
Publication  of 

The  Dearborn  Group 
Intelligence  Tests 

These  tetto  afford  everj  tcheol  the  full  retourcet  of 
the  Harvaid  Uniyertilj  Pt  jchological  Laboralorj. 

MENTAL  TESTING  FOR  GROUPS: 

Army  tests  proved  it  practical  to  apply  such  examinations  to 
large  groups.  The  mentality  of  children  can  be  tested  in  the 
same  way  —  in  classes  or  groups,  reducing  the  great  waste  of  time 
and  expense  of  the  individual  test.  Group  testing  raises  individual 
problems  if  they  exist,  in  which  case  the  individual  test  may  be 
applied  if  desired.  The  Dearborn  Group  Tests  are  a  necessary 
supplement  of  subject-matter  tests  now  in  use. 

MATERIAL  OF  TESTS: 

Prepared  in  two  series:  one  for  grades  I  to  III  inclusive;  the 
other  for  grades  IV  to  DC  inclusive.  All  important  elements  of 
the  tried  and  proven  tests  included.  Simple  and  within  range  of 
the  average  classroom  teacher.  Report  sheet  accompanies  each 
bundle  of  tests.  Each  client  will  be  informed  monthly  of  results 
of  standard  and  correlation  studies  carried  out  at  Graduate 
School  Education  at  Harvard.  Tentative  prices,  approximately 
six  cents  per  pupil,  as  foUows: 

Pkft.  25 $1.70        Pkft.  100 $6.00 

Uto  of  tOOO $56.00 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

2126  Prairio  Ave.  E.  Wathiofftoa  Sq. 

Chicago  Philadelphia 


PLAY  IS 
MAGIC  POWER! 

To  teach  Language  successfully  take  your  cue  from 
the  children's  play  activities.  MusMyia  King  has  done 
this  and  presents  forty-four  interesting  and  helpful  games 
to  supplement.the  regular  language  work  in  her  book 
of  100  pages  entitled 


Ml 


.99 


Xan^ua^e  Games' 

Some  of  the  forms  on  which  these  games  are  based : 


It  is  I 
It  is  he 
It  is  we 
It  is  they 
He  and  I 


She  and  I 

I  am  he 

Whom  do  you  want? 

may,  can 


teach,  learn 
sit,  set 
lie,  lay 
good,  well 
like,  love 


These  games  are  for  use  in  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Grades  and  may  be  profitably  used  in  some  Fourth  Grades. 

They  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  regular 
language  work  but  rather  to  supplement  that  work,  giving 
the  necessary  drill  without  makmg  that  drill  irksome. 

Thebttention  of  the  children  is  directed  wholly  to  thtfum 
in  pla3ring  the  game  —  they  should  not  think  of  it  as 
language  work. 

The  games  are  so  planned  that  every  child  in  the  room 
may  have  an  active  interest  in  tvery  part  of  the  game,  so 
that  each  one  is  interestedly  attentive  to  all  that  is  said 
and  done. 

SPEOAL   FEATURES 

A  blank  page  is  left  at  the  end  ot  each  game.  In  these 
the  teacher  wUl  find  it  helpful  to  note  any  variatioiis  in  the 
games  which  she  may  find  especially  applicable  to  her  own 
dass,  locality  or  other  condition. 

Price,  Postpaid,  60  cents 

Edacatlonal      Pabllshinii      Company 

BOSTON    NBW  YOBE     CHICAGO     SAN  FBANCISCO 
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Ask  your  fathers,  mothers,  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers to  help  you. 
*  Tkursday    Free  discussion  of  early  settlers, 

Friday  Were  there  any  people  living  here  when  the  early 
settlers  came? 

Who  were  they? 

Did  they  live  in  houses? 

Tell  about  the  Indians  who  first  inhabited  this  country. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Brief  discussion  of  Indian  life. 

What  food  did  they  have?    (Berries,  roots,  leaves 
wild  game) 

Describe  their  homes. 

Of  what  iraterials  and  how  are  they  made? 

What  kind  of  clothing  did  they  wear? 
Tuesday    How  did  the  Indians  travel  from  place  to  place? 
Wednesday    Indian  weapons  a^^d  tools. 

What  other   useful  articles  did   the   Indian  make? 
(Bowls,  pots,  jars,  plates,  baskets,  mats) 

What  materials  were  used  in  their  manufacture? 
Tkursday    What  is  a  legend? 

Are  there  any  pertaining  to  your  neighborhood? 

Can  you  tell  them  to  us. 
Friday    Teacher  tell  pupils  a  few  Indian  legends  for  later 
reproduction. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Early  pioneers  of  your  county  and  state. 
Tuesday    Continue  discussion  of  the  early  pioneers. 
Wednesday    Dwellings  and  hardships  of  the  pioneers. 
Thursday    Industries  of  the  pioneers. 

Did  they  have  factories? 
Friday    Manners  and  customs  of  these  early  settlers. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Write  a  two-page  composition  on  Indian  life  in 
the  early  days  of  this  coimtry. 

Tuesday    Repreduce  orally  an  Indian  legend. 

Wednesday    Write  a  composition  on  "Oiir  Pioneers." 

Thursday  Discuss  our  advantages  as  compared  with 
those  of  tne  early  settlers. 

Friday    Co(ntinue  above  discussion. 

Nature  Study  and  Agriculture 

First  Week 

Monday  As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  nature, 
arrange  a  weather  chart  which  will  allow  the  atmospheric 
conditions  to  be  entered  for  each  day  of  the  week  and  month. 
A  few  minutes  at  the  close  of  each  day  may  be  devoted  to 
the  marking  of  this  chart.  Colored  crayon  may  be  used 
—  yellow  for  simshine,  brown  for  cloudy  weather,  blue  for 
rainy  weather,  white  for  snow,  etc. 
Tuesday  Continue  making  the  weather  chart. 
Wednesday  Complete  the  chart  and  enter  the  weather 
record  up  to  date. 

Thursday    Study  of  the  winds. 
What  is  the  wind?    (Air  in  motion) 
Can  you  see  it?    Hear  it?    Feel  it? 
Are  all  winds  alike? 
Name  kinds  of  winds. 
Friday    Is  the  wind  of  any  use  to  us?    Tellfus  some  of 
the  things  the  wind  does. 

Second  Week 

Monday  What  happens  when  the  air  is  warmed? 
(Expands  and  is  pushed  up  by  the  colder  air  below.) 


Let  us  see  what  direction  the  wind  is  blowing  to-day? 

What  work  does  the  wind  do  in  autumn?  (Shakes  down 
nuts,  scatters  seeds,  etc.) 

What  docs  the  wind  do  in  winter?  In  spring?  In 
summer? 

Tuesday  Name  as  maxky  uses  of  the  wind  aa  you  can. 
(Driving  saU-boats,  tummg  windmills,  carrying  water 
through  the  land,  etc. 

Wednesday  Whidi  wind  brings  the  rain?  The  cold? 
The  heat?    The  flowers?    The  snow? 

Thursday    Memorize  a  short  selection  about  the  wmd 

Friday    Write  a  two-page  composition  on  "The  Wind" 

Third  Week 

Monday  Signs  of  autumn.  What  preparations  does 
Mother  Nature  make  for  the  coming  of  'vvinter? 

Tuesday    What  preparations  are  being  made  at  your 
home? 

Why  do  you  rake  the  yard? 
Why  do  you  plow  the  field? 
Why  do  you  bank  houses  and  bams? 
Wednesday    Do   you    store   food   for   winter?    How? 
Where? 

What  foods  may  be  kept  in  their  natural  state  all 

through  the  winter. 
What  foods  must  be  canned,  preserved  and  dried? 
Thursday    How  are  the  flowers  getting  ready  for  winter? 
What  kinds  of  flowers  did  you  have  in  your  garden  this 

simmaer? 
Can  you  save  and  bring  some  seeds  of  each  kind  to 

school? 
Save  these  seeds  in  boxes  and  envelopes  for  spring 
planting. 
Friday    Observation  trips  to  a  park  if  living  in  a  city 
or  to  some  neighboring  farm  garden  or  woods  if  in  a 
rural  district.    Pay  special  aUention  to  the  animals  seen, 
products  grown,  varieties  of  trees,  flowers,  btishes,  etc 


Fourth  Week 

Monday    Discuss  Friday's  trip. 
Tuesday    Special  study  of  com  or  other  grain  common 
to  the  vicinity.    Bring  a  specimen  to  school. 
Note  kind  of  roots,  stalk  and  leaves. 
How  many  ears  of  com  on  this  stalk? 
How  are  they  arranged  on  the  stalk? 
What  and  where  is  the  tassel?    The  pollen? 
Wednesday    What  kind  of  soil  is  best  suited  to  the  raising 
of  corn? 

Which  are  the  greatest  corn  producing  states  of  our 
country? 
Of  what  use  is  com? 

Thursday  Weeds,  The  study  of  this  subject  is  esped- 
ally  helpfid  in  rural  districts.  Bring  samples  of  weeds  to 
school  for  concrete  study. 

Some  of  the  most  common  weeds  are  the  dandelion, 
Canada  thistle,  bindweed,  wild  mustard,  wild  daisy,  orange 
hawk-weed,  sheep  sorrel  and  quack  grass. 

Why  shoidd  we  be  able  to  detect  tie  presence  of  weeds? 
How  are  their  seeds  distributed? 
Why  should  we  exterminate  the  weeds? 
How  can  we  do  it?    (Hoeing,  spraying,  plowing,  etc) 
Friday    Continue   study  of   weeds,   paying  particular 
attention  to  the  troublesome  ones  of  your  locality.    Teach 
the  children  to  recognize  them. 


First  Week 


Arithmetic 


Monday    Counting  to  500. 

Tuesday    Counting  by  I's,  beginning  with  any  number. 
LJiyiLizuu  uy  ^K_ji  v^^._^pL  i^^ 
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Goldenrod  and  Aster 

{Continued  from  page  441) 

The  children  make  a  list  of  unfamiliar 
words,  whidi  are  explained  and  pronounced 
bdore  the  story  is  read  aloud  in  class. 
The  story  is  now  ready  for  reproduction. 
The  children  are  criticised  on  position  of 
booky  pronunciation,  articulation,  phras- 
ing, and  emphasis  and  effective  commu- 
nication. If  movable  chairs  or  desks  are 
available,  it  would  add  to  the  socialization 
of  the  reading  period,  if  they  were  formed 
into  a  reading  circle.  The  children  feel, 
then,  that  they  are  reading  for  each  other's 
pleasure,  and  if  one  hour  per  week  could 
be  devoted  to  free  reading,  under  the  con- 
ditions described,  the  work  would  prove 
entertaining,  as  weU  as  instructive. 

The  children  know  the  points  upon 
which  their  reading  is  criticised,  and  some- 
times they  are  permitted  to  comment  upon 
the  reading  of  their  classmates.  This 
stimulates  good  reading,  for  every  pupil 
wishes  to  receive  favorable  comment  upon 
bis  work.  All  criticism,  however,  should 
be  constructive. 

Summary 

Individuals  are  called  upon  to  reproduce 
the  story  in  a  logical  manner,  thereby 
testing  the  knowledge  gained.  The  new 
lessen  is  assigned.  Lbts  of  imfamiliar 
words  and  phrases  are  required  from  eadi 
pupil,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
thought-giving  portion  of  the  work. 

The  reading  lesson  described  may  be 
correlated  with  the  language  lesson,  draw- 
ing lesson  and  spelling  lesson  of  the  week. 

During  the  language  and  composition 
period,  reduce  the  story  to  outline  form, 
and  have  the  children  formulate  a  written 
paragraph  on  the  story,  or  have  the  story 
repr^uced  orally,  if  it  has  not  been  pre- 
viously done  during  the  reading  develop- 
ment period.  Allow  the  pupils  to  illustrate 
their  composition  papers  with  sprays  of 
goldenrod  and  aster.  If  the  spelling  words 
nave  been  the  outcome  of  the  reading 
lesson,  there  will  be  few  misspelled  words 
in  written  language. 

The  general  metiiod  described  for  read- 
ing can  be  easily  adopted.  The  reading 
period,  as  a  consequence,  will  be  far  more 
profitably  spent  than  if  the  lesson  were 
assigned  by  a  given  niunber  of  pages  which 
have  no  intrinsic  interest.  Select  reading 
material  suitable  to  the  interests  and 
activities  of  the  children  and  appropriate 
to  the  times. 

Raffia,  Cane  and  Paper  Work.  Grace 
A.  Cannon,  LL  A.  Evans  Brothers,  Ltd., 
London. 

This  little  book  contains  a  very  practical 
set  of  exercises  for  the  lower  grades  that 
should  help  any  teacher  in  planning  her 
course  in  hand  work.  It  is  written  with 
theXcare  for  clearness  and  detail  that 
characterize  most  English  text-books,  and 
is  adequately  illustrated. 

Tbe  Kingsway  Series  o?  Geography 
ExEBCiSE  Books.  Evans  Brothers,  Ltd., 
London. 

There  are  several  numbers  in  this  series 
of  pamphlets,  designed  to  teach  the  in- 
telligent use  of  maps.  They  should  prove 
of  great  value  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade 
teachers  amd  we  commend  the  whole  series 
to  them. 


Drawing  and  Design 

{Corainued  from  page  417) 

tive  purposes.  Make  drawings  on  the 
board  with  colored  crayons.  Have  the 
children  plan  the  dress,  coat,  or  apron  on 
paper.  Work  for  original  designs.  The 
effect  of  the  water  colors  on  the  paper  is 
that  of  a  fur  or  velvet  trimming. 

Make  the  stockings,  caps,  hats,  sim- 
bonnets,  etc.  The  nuddy  dresses,  white 
blouse  and  striped  skirt  or  the  reverse,  are 
extremely  good-looking  and  easy  to  make. 

Once  started  on  this  problem,  one  is 
limited  only  by  the  time  allowwi  for  it 
and  the  ingenuity  possessed.  Insist  al- 
wa)rs  upon  neat,  accurate  work.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  these  points  —  suita- 
bility of  costume  for  the  occasion,  sim- 
plicity, harmony  and  taste.  The  question 
of  the  color  of  the  doll's  hair  ribbon  arises 
and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  color 
of  the  doll's  hair  is  a  guide;  the  black- 
haired  doU  would  look  well  with  a  red  or 
some  other  gay  color,  the  yellow-haired 
doll  with  a  blue  one.  It  is  also  brought 
out  that  the  hair  ribbon  should  harmonize 
with  the  dress  and  trimming.  Throughout 
the  entire  planning  these  points  of  taste, 
harmony  and  suitability  are  brought  out. 

In  this  day.  we  see  on  every  hand  the 
over-dressed  school-girl  of  granunar  grades 
and  high  school,with  the  semi-party  dress, 
silk  stockings,  elaborate  hair  dressing,  and 
general  extravagance,  instead  of  simple, 
tasteful  school  and  everyday  dothes.  We 
realize  the  need  for  mothers  and  teachers 
striking  early  the  keynote  of  simplicity 
and  harmony.  A  course  in  costume  design 
with  these  dolls  canied  throughout  the 
grades,  suiting  problem  to  age  and  condi- 
tions, will  help  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 


work  aad  play  require  different  dress  from 
social  events. 

The  question  is  asked  in  regard  to  each 
dress,  "Where  will  the  doll  wear  this 
one?"  Which  is  more  suitable?  The  idea  of 
a  "best  dress"  is  revived  with  good  results. 


Weigh  what 

you  StlCuid 


You  can^I  knota  it.  For 
wLit  92 .000  othtr  womcrj  hivw 
done  yen  can  do.  I  teach  y#u 
how  to  sit,  iXsmd  and  watk  c»f- 
rectly — give  you  jfrace  aq6  &buo- 
dant  viUlit?  —  courage  to  under- 
i&kt,  An  J  ceura^e  to  do  thinji^. 

1  budd  you  up  or  reduce  you 
to  Mrmaf  — ftll  in  j'#ur  own 
homcv  In  a  lew  weeks  yoii  cin 
suTpiise  your  fandly  and  IriCDdl. 

Be   Well  — 

Why  Not? 

I  will  scud  you  letters  of  en 
dorsemrnt  from  erainent  pbysi- 
ciias  flJid  tclJ  vou  how  I  would 
txii^il  you-  Paj'^iciftiifi  endorse 
my  work— their  wives  lud  dauab- 
leri  are  my  pupils.  Dt>n''t  let 
writTJg  a  let  let  st?i[i4  hi:twcen 
you  aud  guou  li^Ui,  aaimAtiob, 
correct  weight  and  a  perfect  figure. 

Write  me  bow  —  to-dav  —  while  this  subject  is  upper- 
most. Tell  me  in  confidence,  whether  yeu  suffer  from 
any  of  the  ailmeats  listed  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  can  help  you.  If  you  have  any  of  the  following  de- 
rangements, run  a  line  through  it  and  send  it  to  me: 

Excess  FiMh  on  any  part  of  the  body  —  Thin  Bust, 
Chest.  Neck  or  Arms  —  Round  Shoulders  —  Incorrect 
Standing  —  Incorrect  Walking  —  Poor  Complexion  — 
Poor  Circulation  —  Lame  Back  —  Sleeplessness  —  Lack 
of  Reserve  —  Nervousness  —  Constipation  —  Disdnm 
—  Rheumatism  —  Torpid  Liver  —  MalaasimilatJon  — 
Headache  —  IrriUbility  —  Indigestion  —  Colds  —Weak- 
ness. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 


218  N.  Michigan  Blvd. 


Dept.  48  Chloa«o 


Miss  CocTofi  is  a  natumaUy  recogtdMi  ttutk0rity  mi 

C0nditiiaing  women  as  our  IratHini  camps 

koH  coadiHined  ow  men. 


The  Song  Book 
That  Wins  Friends 

Wherever  you  find  progressive  teach- 
ers— in  America  and  China,  in  Eng- 
land and  South  Africa — wherever  the 
English  language  is  taught,  you'll  find 

The  101  Best  Songs 

as  the  standard  song  book  for  teaching  pur- 
poses^ It  has  aU  the  songs  you  want,  in  easy  keys,  words  and 
music  complete.  It  is  low  in  price  and  within  the  reach  of  every  school. 

If  you  are  not  thoroughly  famU'  Q^^J  f  p  ^atniyh 
iar  with  the  "101  Best  Songs,"  ^^^  J^  '^^^^  sample 
send  for  a  FREE  sample  copy  today,  examine  it,  and  you  will 
see,  like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  teachers,  that  it  is 
the  best  book  for  your  school.  ^    . . 

Prices:  7c  each  in  100  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  ,^,  ^^^l^'p,^ 
$1.00  per  dozen,  prepaid.  Less  than  12  at  E\fepday  Songs,  Fa- 
lOc  per  copy,  prepaid.  "Sll^^US^^: 

THE  CABLE  CO^   1201  Cable  Bldg.,  Chicagq? 
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Primly  Education  far  September^  1990 


Wednesday    Counting  by  5*s  and  lO's  to  500. 

Thursday    Review  Roman  numerak  through  20. 

Friday  A  "spell  down"  in  Roman  nimierals.  Form 
two  parallel  opposing  lines  and  teacher  give  out  numbers 
instead  of  words.  Pupils  answer  by  giving  the  Roman 
numeral  for  that  number. 

Monday    Addition  of  single  figured  nimibers,  such  as: 


2 

8 

2 

9 

6 

1 

1 

4 

8 

4 

3 

5 

6 

3 

8 

6 

3 

8 

1 

7 

4 

4 

3 

7 

2 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday  Continue  above,  working  for  rapidity  as  well 
as  accuracy. 

Thursday  Give  simple  problems  which  require  addition 
of  one-figured  numbers. 

Example  John  earned  five  cents  on  Monday,  three 
cents  on  Tuesday,  eight  cents  on  Wednesday,  four  cents 
on  Thursday,  seven  cents  on  Friday,  and  nine  cents  on 
Saturday.    How  much  did  he  earn  in  the  week? 

In  an  orchard  are  six  apple  trees,  four  cherry  trees,  seven 
plum  trees  and  five  pear  trees.  How  many  trees  in  the 
orchard? 

Friday    Continue  problem  work. 

TranD  Week 

Monday  Begin  study  of  the  inch,  foot  and  yard.  Pro- 
vide each  pupil  with  a  foot  rule.  One  yard-stick  will  do 
for  the  entire  class. 

How  many  inches  in  a  foot? 
How  many  inches  in  a  yard? 
How  many  feet  in  a  yard? 
What  do  we  buy  by  the  inch?    Foot?    Yard? 
Tuesday    Review  above. 

Draw  lines  at  the  blackboard  6  inches  long,  7  inches, 
9  inches,  2  feet,  ll4  feet,  1  yard,  etc. 

Wednesday  Measure  objects  in  the  room,  length  of 
wall,  etc. 

Also  measure  aroimd  the  outside  of  the  school,  distance 
between  certain  trees,  fence  posts,  etc. 
Thursday    More  single  column  addition. 
Friday    Continue    above,    working    for    rapidity    and 
accuracy. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Roman  numerals  from  XX-XXX. 

Tuesday    Roman  numerals  from  XXX-XL. 

Wednesday  Subtraction  by  two  and  three  figure  num- 
bers, no  figure  in  the  subtrahend  to  exceed  in  value  the 
corresponding  figure  in  the  minuend. 

Thursday    Continue  subtraction. 

Friday    Same  as  above.   Work  for  rapidity  and  accuracy. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

First  Week 

Monday    What  are  the  main  divisions  of  the  body? 

Name  and  locate  them. 

Can  you  move  your  body? 

What  makes  it  possible? 
Tuesday    What  would  happen  if  you  never  moved  or 
exercised  your  body? 

Do  you  think  exercises  to  develop  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  are  necessary?    Why? 

What  can  we  do  for  exercise? 

Yes,  games  are  good. 


Wednesday  Play  the  game  of  "Wolf  and  Sheep.'* 
During  pleasant  weather  play  all  games  out-ofnioors,  even 
though  you  have  only  ten  minutes  at  your  disposal 

Thursday    Repeat  above  game. 

Friday    Play  "Puss  in  the  Comer." 

Second  Week 

Monday  Play  baD.  Form  two  parallel  lines,  facing  each 
other,  about  20  feet  apart.  Toss  the  ball  back  and  forth. 
Any  one  failing  to  catch  the  ball  is  out  of  the  game.  See 
which  side  beats. 

Tuesday    Repeat  ball  game. 

Wednesday    Play  "Drop  the  Handkerchief." 

Thursday    Race  to  a  given  goal. 

Friday    Play  favorite  games. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Play  "Call  Ball." 

Each  pupil  takes  a  nimiber  and  a  position  in  the  school- 
yard. The  leader,  with  a  large  rubber  ball,  stands  in  the 
center.  Suddenly  he  tosses  it  in  the  air,  calling  out  some 
number.  The  child  whose  nimiber  is  called  must  nm 
forward  and  catch  it  before  it  ceases  boimdng.  If  success- 
ful he  is  the  leader.    If  he  fails,  he  is  out  of  Uie  game. 

Tuesday    Repeat  "Call  Ball." 

Wednesday    Begin  teaching  a  folk  dance,  "I  See  You.'^ 

Thursday    Continue  folk  dance. 

Friday    Complete  folk  dance. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Play  "Poison  Stidc." 

Tuesday    Repeat  above. 

Wednesday    Review  folk  dance,  "I  See  You." 

Thursday    PKsiy  favorite  games. 

Friday    Play  the  game  you  like  best  of  alL 

Civics 

First  Week 

Monday  Do  you  live  in  a  village,  town,  city  or  in  the 
country? 

If  in  a  rural  district — 

By  whom  are  the  affairs  of  your  district  or  township 
administered? 

Of  how  many  members  does  this  township  board 
consist? 

What  are  the  duties  of  this  board? 

Who  are  the  members  of  this  board  at  the  present 
time? 
Tuesday    What  other  officers  are  there? 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  constable? 

Of  the  justice  of  peace? 

Of  the  town  clerk? 
Wednesday    How  are  the  schools  taken  care  of? 

Of  how  many  members  does  the  school  board  consist? 

What  are  their  duties? 

Over  how  much  territory  do  they  have  jurisdiction? 

Who  are  the  present  members  of  the  school  board? 

What  are  consolidated  schools? 
Thursday    What  are  the  duties  of  the  town  treasurer? 

Is  he  required  to  give  bonds?    Why? 

What  are  bonds? 

How  are  they  obtained? 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  town  asessor? 

How  is  the  health  of  your  district  taken  care  of? 
Friday    Who  has  charge  of  road  building,  road  improve- 
ments and  bridges? 

What  is  a  path  master? 

What  is  a  poll  tax? 

Where  are  the  best  roads  in  your  locality? 

Why  are  they  the  best^.y,^,^^^  ^^^ 
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GRAHAM 
BUSINESS   SHORTHAND 

You  can  quickly  qualify  for  a  high-salaried 
podtioii  at  home.  Our  Peerless  Lesson 
Sheets  make  shorthands  pleasure.  Graham 
Shorthand  is  taught  in  leading  schools  and 
written  by  the  best  paid  stenographers  and 
reporters.  SPECIMEN  LESSON  AND 
SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS  AND 
ADVANCED  STUDENTS  sent  on  request. 
TWIN  CITY  COLLEGE 
B«iiteii  Harbor,  Michigan 


rreC  TALKINQ  MACNINE 


im^—iy  ni—p,  imhw 

r«prodao«r.  aaJoTiMot  for  alL  Ball  U 
b<n«  M«Btbo-No^  Bdr*  «rM»  tat 

Mlayoan,  O 

OHvtodir. 
ILf.CtL.lM  420-«Mif|lK  H. 


)/ZM\M^>Oi\^ 


Gummed 
Reinforcements 

ThelMfyou  needtnott 
hat  a  trick  way  of  tllp« 
ploc  out  and  then  ua- 
printabUworda.  Looa« 
feavct  ttay  In  their 
binder  wltn  Denniaon 
heavy  reinforcementa. 
Two  gradea.  Many 
t's«a.  Atatationera, 
WHU  DemnUom,  Dtportmtni  t 
Framimgham.  Jfott..  for  **BaMdy  Bo6kf 


©  "What  Next  ? 


Schools  in  Vitalized  Agriculture 

Six  Short  Coiu^e  Schools  in  Vitalized  Agri- 
culture are  being  held  by  State  Superintendent 
Fred  Shea  of  South  Dakota,  assisted  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Department,  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company. 

Schoob  of  this  kind  have  been  held  in 
Missouri;  Oklahoma,  and  Utah,  and  have 
attracted  wide  attention  among  educators. 
Answering  many  requests  for  information  as 
to  where  instruction  can  be  obtained,  Super- 
intendent Shaw  gives  the  following  dates: 

Aug.  23-27 :  Mitchell,  S.  Dak;  Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  3:  Aberdeen;  Rapid  City. 

Sept.  6-10:    Watertown;    Bonesteel. 

While  these  courses  are  planned  especially 
for  the  teachers  of  South  Dakota,  State 
Superintendent  Shaw  extends  an  invitation 
to  any  one  from  any  point  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  to  attend  and  take  part  in 
the  work. 

The  object  of  the  schools  is  to  train  teachers 
in  the  Rotation  Plan  for  Teaching  Vitidized 
Agriculture  in  the  public  schools. 

The  courses  are  free,  the  only  expense  being 
for  material  used. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from 
State  Supt.  Fred  Shaw,  Pierre,  So.  Dak. 


Teachers  Wanted  —  $100  to  $150  a  Month 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  should 
try  the  Government  examinations  soon  to  be 
held  throughout  the  entire  country.  Recon- 
struction woric  necessitates  thousands  of  ap- 
pointments. The  positions  pay  from  $1300  to 
$1800,  have  short  hours,  annual  vacations, 
and  are  permanent.  Many  filing  clerks 
needed. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately 
to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  B221^  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  large  descriptive  book  showing  the 
positions  open  and  giving  many  sample  exam- 
mation  questions,  which  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 


IBaiCfevery  school 


NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
PICTIOriARY 

When  questions  arise  in  the 
history  recitation,  in  language 
work,  in  spelling,  or  about  noted 
people,  places,  foreign  words, 
synonyms,  pronunciation,  new 
words,  flags,  state  seals,  etc.,  do 
you  suggest  that  this  Supreme 
Authority  is  a  universal  ques^ 
tion  answerer  and  contains  just 
the  information  desired  ? 

400.000  VoemhaUrj  Terms.  3C 
pephicia  SabjMts.     12,000  Bj 
EnteiM.     6,000  UhMtraSou 
and  2.700  pagM. 

Write  for  Sedmen  Pftse*  of 
lUguUr  and  India'Pltper 
Editiocu,  Prices,  etc. 

G.  &  C  Marriam  Co. 

Spriogfiald.  MaM. 

U.S.  A. 


0.000  Gao. 
liograpUcal 


Lilnrary  list  containing  choice 
selections  especially  adapted  for 
school  libraries  just  issued  by 
Globe  Book  Company,  Morris- 
town,  Tennessee.  Send  for  copy. 
Postal  will  do. 


HERE  IS  A  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  LIST  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 


Select  your  books   NOW,      You   want  the  best  Texts  and  the 
READING.      No   School  should  be   without  at  least  a  few  sets 

AU  cloih  bound.    Beautiful  iUustraUons, 


BEST   SUPPLEMENTARY 
of  these  Standard   Books 


FIRST  YEAR— GRADE  RRST 

Spiague  Classic  Reader    Book  One 

Tht  Little  People's  Sound  Primer' 

The  Little  Red  Hen 

The  Three  Bears 

Three  Little  Kittens  —  Chicken  Little 

Red  Riding  Hood  — The  Seven  Kids 

Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew 

Pratt's  iEsop's  Fables    Vol.  I 

Webb's  Some  of  Our  Friends 

Chase's  Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 

THIRD  YEAR— GRADE  THIRD 

Sprague  Classic  Reader    Book  Three 

Carroirs  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

Beckwith's  In  Mythland    Vol.  II 

Godolphin's  Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Mulock's  The  Little  Lame  Prince 

The  Child  of  Urbino;  or  the  Story  of  Raphael 

Stories  from  the  Land  of  Never-Never 

Pratt's  Stories  of  Colonial  Children 

Macomber's  Stories  of  Great  Men 

Dawes'  Stories  of  Our  Country    Vol.  I 

Chase's  Bovhood  of  Famous  Americans 

Macomber^  Stories  of  0\ir  Authors 

Stories  of  American  Pioneers 

Chadwick's  World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend 

Maoomber's  Stories  of  Great  Inventors 

Kelly's  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book    VoL  I 

Fairbanks'  Home  Geography 

Campbell's  Wah  Sing,  Our  Little  Chhiese  Cousin 

CorreqNNidence  solicited  with  Superintendents, 


List  Price 
.45 


SECOND  YEAR— GRADE  SECOND 

List  Price 

.45  The  Spragwe  Classic  Reader    Book  Two 

.45  Beckwith's  In  Mythland    VoL  I  .50 

45  Hoyt's  Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers  .50 

.45  Woodward's  Water  Babies  for  Youngest  l^eaders  ,50 

.45  Norris'  The  Story  of  Hiawatha  .50 

.45  Powers'  Stories  of  Famous  Pictures,  2  Vols.,  Each  .50 

.45  Davis*  Stories  of  the  United  States  for  Youngest  Readers  .50 

.50  Brooks'  Stories  of  the  Red  Children  .50 

.50  Chase's  Stories  from  Birdland    Vol.1  .50 

.50  What  the  Pictures  Say    An  Art  Reader  .50 

FOURTH  YEAR— GRADE  FOURTH 

.45  Sprague  Classic  Readers    Book  Four  .65 

.50  Dickens'  Little  Nell  (From  Old  Curiosity  Shop)  .60 

.50  Swing's  Jackanapes  .40 

.60  SeweU's  Black  Beauty  .40 

.40  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  .50 

.40  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales  .50 

.50  Ouida's  Story  of  a  Numberg  Stove  .40 

.70  Grimm's  Household  Tales  .40 

.50  Kingsle/s  The  Water  Babies  .60 

.60  Dawes' Stories  of  Our  Country    VoL  II  .60 

.50  Pratt's  American  History  Stories    Vol.  I  —  Colonial  Period  .40 

.50  Kirby*s  Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard  .40 

.50  Story  of  Little  Konrad,  the  Swiss  Boy  .40 

.50  Campbell's  Wewa,  the  Child  of  the  Pueblos  .40 

.50  Story  of  Little  Jan,  the  Dutch  Boy  .40 

.60  Campbell's  Story  of  Little  Metzu,  the  Japanese  Boy  .40 

.60  Endicott's  Stories  of  the  Bible    VoL  I  .70 

.40  An  American  Robinson  Crusoe  M 

Principals,  Teachers  and  School  Offfclals.     .^md  for  Complete  Catalog. 
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Second  Week 

Monday    Have  you  a  p>08t-inaster? 
What  are  hb  duties? 
Tell  about  rural  delivery  of  mail. 
Tuesday    Have  you  a  library? 
Where  is  it? 

How  are  Uie  books  obtained? 
What  is  a  traveling  library? 
Wednesday    Review  work  on  rural  officials. 
By  whom  are  the  affairs  of  the  dty  administered? 

(Mayor) 
Does  he  do  it  all  alone? 
Who  else  has  a  hand  in  this  administration?    (City 

Coimdl) 
See  what  you  can  find  out  about  the  Coimcil. 
Friday    Of  how  many  members  does  the  Council  consist? 
(One  for  each  ward  and  one  at  large.) 
How  many  wards  are  there  in  your  city? 
What  do  we  caU  the  members  of  the  Coimdl?    (Alder- 
men) 

Third  Week 

Monday  How  are  the  duties  of  the  aldermen  divided? 
(CoDMnittees  are  i^pointed  who  have  charge  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  city's  administration!) 

On  what  committees  are  your  aldermen  appointed? 

What  are  their  duties? 

Ask  your  father  to  help  you. 
Tuesday    What  are  the  duties  of  the  water  conMnittee? 

Who  is  the  water  conMnissioner? 

What  is  the  pimiping  station? 

What  is  its  use? 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  lighting  conMnittee? 

Who  fe  the  dty  electrician? 

What  are  his  duties? 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  dectric  inspector? 

Have  you  any  street  cars?    What  kinds? 
Wtdnesday    What  are  the  duties  of  the  poor  committee? 

Have  you  a  poor-house  in  your  coimty? 

Where  is  it? 

Who  lives  there? 

Are  they  well  taken  care  of? 

Who  has  charge  of  these  people? 
Thursday    Who  is  your  dty  engineer? 

What  are  his  duties? 

What  is  the  Board  of  Health? 

Who  is  the  health  officer? 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  dty  phjrsidan?    City  nurse? 

What  is  a  day  nursery? 
Friday    What  does  the  city  recorder  do? 

The  dty  tresaurer? 

Must  the  treasiurer  give  bonds? 

Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  bonds  he  must  give? 

How  does  he  receive  his  office? 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    What  are  the  duties  of  the  street  department 
of  your  dty  coimdl? 

What  are  the  duties  of  your  street  conmiissioner? 

Who  is  the  present  street  commissioner? 

How  does  he  recdve  his  office  and  what  salary  does 
he  command? 
Tuesday    What  is  the  Park  Board? 

Of  how  many  members  does  it  consist? 

How  are  they  appointed? 

Does  this  board  receive  any  compensation? 

Who  does  the  real  work  of  caring  for  the  parks? 
Wednesday    What  is  the  Fire  and  Police  Board? 

Of  how  many  members  does  it  consist? 

How  are  they  appointed? 

What  are  the  duties  of  this  board? 


What  is  required  of  applicants  for  positions  on  the 

police  and  fire  force? 
How  can  you  tell  a  policeman  or  a  fireman  when  you 

see  one? 
Describe  their  uniforms. 
Thursday    What  are  the  duties  of  a  policeman? 
What  are  the  duties  of  a  fireman? 
How  lone  is  a  fireman  on  duty? 
Who  is  the  captain?    Lieutenant? 
Who  is  the  chief  of  the  fire  department?    What  does 

he  do? 
Who  is  the  chief  of  police  and  what  does  he  do? 
Friday    Inspection  Trip. 
After  obtaining  permission  to  take  your  pupils,  visit  the 
neatest  fire  department,  where  the  captain  wUl  be  glad  to 
show  you  around  and  answer  questions. 

Music 

First  Week 

Monday    Review  songs  of  last  year. 

Tuesday  Teach  a  new  rote  song.  Select  one  about 
nature.    Be  careful  of  tone  quality.    Keep  it  light  and  soft 

Wednesday    Complete  above  song. 

Thursday  Ear  drilL  Teadier  sing  scone  phase  of  the 
new  song.  Pupil  replies  by  singing  the  words  of  that 
phrase. 

Friday  Teach  above  song  by  syllables.  Take  one 
phrase  at  a  time. 

Are  any  phrases  alike?    Which  ones? 
How  shaU  we  sing  them? 

Second  Week 

Monday  Teacher  sing  a  phrase  from  the  above  song* 
Pupil  answers  by  singing  the  words,  then  the  syllables  for 
that  phrase. 

Tuesday  Send  as  many  pupils  to  the  front  of  the  room 
as  there  are  phrases  in  the  song.  Each  child  sings  a  phrase. 
Pupils  at  their  seats  correct  mistakes. 

Which  pupils  sang  phrases  which  were  alike? 
Which  phrases  went  up?    Which  down? 

Wednesday    Teach  a  new  rote  song. 

Thursday    Complete  above  song. 

Friday    Begin  syllable  work  by  phrases. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Continue  phrase  and  syllable  work. 
Tuesday    Pupils  in  these  grades  should  be  supplied  with 
music  books  containing  simple  songs  and  those  having 
phrase  repetition.    ("  Congdon  Music  Book,"  I,  H  and  HI, 
and  "Progressive  Music  Book,"  I,  are  good.) 
Use  these  books  for  observation  and  sight  work. 
Require  pupils  to  assiune  a  uniform  position  for  the 
music  lesson: 

a    Books  flat  on  desks 
h    Sit  erect 
c    Eyes  on  books 

d    Pointer  finger  (forefinger  of  right  hand)  ex- 
tended ready  to  tap  the  book  under  the  notes. 
Do  you  know  one  of  these  songs? 
Let  us  sing  it,  carefidly  watching  the  notes. 
(If  all  the  songs  are  new  to  the  pupils,  teach  one  as  a 

rote  song  before  presenting  this  lesson.) 
Now  who  can  sing  the  first  phrase? 
Mary,  sing  the  next,  etc. 
Let  us  see  S  we  can  sing  the  syllables  of  the  first  phrase, 

pointing  to  each  note  in  our  books. 
Where  is  "do"? 

Then  upon  what  syllable  does  the  song  begin? 
Boys,  try  the  first  phrase. 
Now,  girls  sing  it,  etc. 
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Wednesday  Review  the  tonic  chord  up 
anddoTn.  (Do  —  me  —  sol  —  do:  do  — 
sol— me  —  do.) 

Show  it  upon  the  blackboard. 
Which  syUables  are  omitted? 
Thursday    Review  rote  songs,  words  and 
syllables. 

Friday  Let  us  look  at  the  first  song  in 
our  books. 

Read  the  words. 
What  is  the  song  about? 
How  nuuiy  different  kinds  of  notes  can 
you  see?    Who  can  make  a  quarter 
note  on  the  blackboard?    A  half 
note?    A  whole  note?    An  eighth 
note?    How  many  quarter  notes  are 
there  in  this  song?    Half  notes? 
Eighth  notes? 
Arc  there  any  rests? 
What  does  a  rest  tell  us? 

FouKTH  Week 

Monday  Teach  a  new  rote  song,  one 
with  plenty  of  action. 

Tuesday  Begin  study  of  keys.  Key 
of  C. 

Draw  staff  on  blackboard. 

Show  position  of  low  "do"  and  high 

"do^'  on  the  staff. 
Pupils  pass  to  the  blackboard  and 
place  notes  upon  the  staff. 
Wednesday    Write  ascending  and  de- 
scending scale  on  staff. 

Use  judgment  in  arranging  the  notes, 
do  not  have  just  one  alK>ve  the  other. 
Thursday    How  many  lines  and  spaces 
has  a  staff? 

Tell  pupils  the  letter  names  of  the 

lines  and  spaces. 
In  the  key  of  C,  where  is  "do"?    (On 
the  C  Une.  which  is  the  first  added 
line  below  the  staff.) 
Friday    Continue  Thursday's  work. 

Stories  and  Poems 

The  training  of  children  to  love  and 
ai^redate  good  literature  is  an  important 
work  in  our  schools.  Endeavor  to  give  the 
child  only  that  which  has  real  worth. 

FntST  W^E£K 

"Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs"  — 
Grimm 
"The  Gingham  Dog'' —  Field 

Second  Week 

Complete  poem. 

Prq)are  for  the  dramatization  of  "Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs." 

What  characters  do  we  need? 

Select  characters  and  arrange  stage. 

All  ordinary  school  dramatizations  of 
stories  should  be  done  as  simply  as 
possible.  Elaborate  costumes  and  stage 
panq)hema]ia  is  unnecessary  and  out  of 
place. 

Use  materials  at  hand  and  adapt  them. 
Children  wiU  be  just  as  happy  using  a 
pointer  for  a  weapon,  or  fairy  wand,  an 
eraser  for  an  apple,  etc.,  as  they  would 
using  the  most  elaborate  and  accurate  of 
materials.  Arrange  the  number  of  scenes 
necessary  for  your  play. 

Begin  the  dramatization. 

Thud  Week 

Complete  the  dramatization  of  "Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs." 

"The  Village  Bltxikswith^'-LongfeUow 

Foutm  Week 
Complete  poem. 

"TheHeroof  Haarlem  "—5araC.Bf3w#i/. 
Let  pupils  refuxxiuce  stories  and  poems. 


We  handle  by   contract   school   library   books   for   Virginiaf 
Tennessee  and  Georgia.    New  catalog  just  out.    Send  for  one. 

Globe  Book  Company,  Morristown,  Tenn. 


Penmanship  and  Spelling  Co'ordinated 

Palmer  Method  Spellers  ^H^J^^HS^fff 

Educators  everywhere  should  investigate  thorouchly  this  plan  of  presenting  to  pupils  for 
■tndjin  tpdlinc,  the  wonk  written  in  the  mott  ezteuhrely  taofht  penmanehfp  itjrie. 

Because  the  words  in  the  Palmer  Method  Spellers  are  all  in  Palmer  Method  Pemnanshte 
tbty  eliminate  the  unneoaauy  prac«e  ci  fheniint  the  printed  impreHion  to  the  written  expraaioii.  Wofdt  laed 
have  been  carefollsr  selected  by  wcn-knoiwn  edocetoii,  hevinf  been  tceted  in  one  of  the  largest  and  nioet  pninHiTt 
New  Yock  Oty  Public  Schools. 

In  Palmer  Method  Spellers  for  the  intermediate  and  advanced  grades  are  quotations  ia 
UbenI  quantities  from  well-known  aothocs,  aU  in  pboto-engraTed  Pahner  Method  PfnmsnsMpw 

WriU  our  nearest  ojke  for  further  informsHon, 
THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 

NlfvintnMi^llMrYwkClly  •»  SmIIi  WakMh  Avk.  ChlsiH.  III.  ffnmk  H§m%.  H^mi,  Q-. 
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Talking  Together 

Address  Editor,  Prdcary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  new  year  opens  auspiciously  for  teachers.  They 
have  made  gains,  even  if  small  ones,  both  in  professional 
recognition  and  in  compensation.  But  there  are  stiU 
diffiadties  in  the  way  of  advancement  for  the  grade  teacher 
whidi  she  should  recognize  and  work*  unceasingly  to  have 
removed.  One  of  these  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  report 
on  "The  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  American 
Public  Schools,"  recently  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Foimda- 
tion.  It  is  the  discnmination  between  the  secondary  and 
the  elementary  school  teacher,  the  primary  teacher  and  the 
grammar  grade  teacher.  If  choice  must  be  made  in  assign- 
ing teachers  of  superior  education  and  skill,  the  lower  rather 
than  the  higher  grades  should  be  favbred.  Yet  just  the 
opposite  practice  really  obtains.  Not  only  does  the  prestige 
of  the  high  school  instructor  quite  outrank  that  of  the  grade 
teacher  in  popular  respect,  but  the  compensation  is  higher 
and  the  conditions  of  labor  far  pleasanter.  As  long  as  the 
position  of  grade  teacher  is  regarded  as  an  mferior  one  and 
paid  accord&igly,  as  kng  as  advancement  means  passing  to 
a  higher  grade  instead  of  constantly  iir  proving  conditions 
within  the  grade,  the  strongest  teachers  will  continually 
seek  to  rise  by  changing  their  work,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
elenentary  school,  and  the  disparagement  of  the  position 
of  elen-entary  teacher.  Therefore  it  is  for  the  advantage 
of  the  grade  teadier  to  insist  that  the  same  training  be 
required  of  her  as  of  the  secondary  teacher,  and  the  same 
recompense  be  accorded  her.  This  means  a  change  in  the 
public  attitude  toward  primary  education,  but  it  is  a  change 
for  which  the  grade  teacher  should  constantly  work. 


Teaching  Through  Drama- 
tization 

There  are  two  faults  in  most  of  the  books  that  are  written 
on  "Teaching  by  the  Dramatic  Method"  —  they  have  no 
method  and  they  are  not  dramatic.  The  formal  treatises 
on  dramaturgy  —  like  the  admirable  volume  on  "Play- 
making,"  by  Mr.  William  Archer  —  are  of  little  value  to 
the  teacher  in  search  for  hints  for  playmaking  in  schools. 
We  have  not  yet  stifled  the  school  of  Practical  Utility 
which  countenanced  singing  lessons,  not  on  aesthetic 
grounds,  but  on  physical,  because  they  were  so  good  as 
breathing  exercises.  It  is  thererfore,  perhaps,  premature 
to  argue  that  dranra,  like  m.usic,  should  be  a  separate 
subject.  Without  subscribing  to  so  radical  a  doctrine 
I  will  be  content  with  saying  that  the  dramatic  method  of 
teaching  brmgs  most  profit  when  applied  to  history. 

An  example  of  a  fable  suited  to  dramatic  treatment  is 
one  of  the  "Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham." 
I  have  transcribed  it,  with  some  slight  compressions,  from 
an  old  Georgian  chapbook: 

On  a  certain  time  there  were  twelve  men  of  Gotham  that  went  to 
fish,  and  some  stood  on  dry  land.  And  in  going  home,  one  said  to  the 
other,  "We  have  ventured  wonderfully  in  wading.  1  pray  God  tha; 
none  of  us  come  home  to  be  drowned."  "  Nay,  Marry,"  said  the  other, 
"let  us  see  that,  for  there  did  twelve  of  us  come  out."  Then  they 
counted  themselves,  and  every  one  coimted  eleven.  Said  the  one  to 
the  other,  "There  is  one  of  usdrowned."  They  went  back  to  the  brook 
where  they  had  been  fishing  and  sought  up  and  down  for  him  that  was 
drowned,  making  great  lamentation. 

A  stranger  coming  by  asked  what  it  was  they  sought  for,  and  why 
they  were  sorrowful?  "Oh!"  said  they,  "this  dav  we  went  to  fish  in 
the  brook;  twelve  of  us  came  together,  and  one  is  cfcowned."  Said  the 
stranger,  "Tell  how  many  there  be  of  you."  One  of  them,  counting, 
said.  ^*  Eleven."  and  again  he  did  not  count  himself.    "  Well,"  said  the 


counted  them  all  until  he  came  to  the  last,  and  said,  "Here  is  the 
twelfth  man."  "God's  blessings  on  thy  heart,"  said  they,  "for  thus 
finding  our  dear  brother." 


If  this  fable  is  read  to  a  set  of  youngsters,  who  are  at 
once  turned  loose  in  a  classroom  or  playground  and  told  to 
act  it  as  a  play,  they  will  have  no  difficulty  about  it  The 
number  of  men  should  be  seven,  as  more  manageable,  and 
the  play  start  with  their  coming  ashore.  After  they  have 
dramatized  it  in  their  own  way  it  should  be  discussed. 

First  of  all,  we  shall  note  that  the  fable  has  all  the  essen- 
tials of  dramatic  form,  although  in  all  but  language  it  is 
not  strong  in  dramatic  color.  This  color  de|>aids  upon 
period  or  nistorical  setting.  On  the  face  of  it,  any  time 
or  place  would  do;  but  the  limits  can  be  determined  on  an 
historical  basis.  The  Legends  of  Gotham  take  their  rise 
from  an  event  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  when  the  m- 
habita^ts,  for  their  own  reasons,  feigned  to  be  mad.  They 
were  written  down  by  a  Carthusian  monk  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Any  time  in  or  between  those  reigns  is 
historically  suitable. 

There  is  a  lack  of  color  in  the  Stranger.  Was  he  a 
knight  or  a  courtier,  a  saucy  page  or  a  jolly  friar?  This  is  a 
matter  for  argument,  but  the  selection  must  partly  be 
governed  by  period.  How  can  his  manner  of  counting  be 
made  more  dramatic  than  theirs  (i  .e.,  how  can  it  be 
heightened  by  contrast)  ?  Here  follows  a  phrase  deliberately 
omitted.    The  Stranger 

began  with  the  first^  and  gave  him  a  stroke  over  the  shoulders  with  his 
whip,  whch  made  lum  groan,  saying,  "Here  is  one,"  and  so  he  served 
them  all,  and  they  all  groaned  at  the  matter.  When  he  came  to  the 
last  he  paid  him  well,  saying,  "Here  is  the  twelfth  man." 

The  fable  is  now  colored  more  richly,  but  other  issues 
might  be  raised.  If  the  Stranger  were  a  friar  he  would  have 
a  staflF,  not  a  whip,  and  so  forth.  Again,  although  I  am 
thinking  mainly  of  primary  schools,  if  the  story  be  drama- 
tized in  a  classical  language  the  place  might  be  Phrygia  or 
Bceotia  (two  other  "Godiams"  where  fools  proverbially 
flourished),  with  the  rest  in  consonance.  The  next  step, 
in  any  case,  is  a  new  representation,  with  the  "local  color." 
Finally,  the  play  should  be  written  freely  by  every  member 
of  the  class.  It  may  be  illustrated  with  sketches  and  cos- 
tume and  character  to  taste;  but  that  opens  other  ques- 
tions.—  London  Times 


All  primary  teachers  should  read  the  Plan  of  Safety 
Instruction  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Payne,  principal  Harris 
Teachers*  College,  St.  Louis.  Here  is  an  example  of  his 
methods: 

Accident  Prevention  Instruction 
A  Part  of  Curriculum 

In  the  old  way  we  learned  civics  —  for  instance,  about  the  activities 
of  the  city  —  by  having  a  book  and  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
child  and  letting  him  read  about  the  subject  under  consideration  znd 
then  come  to  class  and  sit  in  a  chair  and  answer  questions  the  teacher 
nsks.  We  didn't  ask  whether  it  affected  his  behavior  when  he  went 
out  of  the  schoolroom.  In  fact  we  never  tested  it  definitely  to  see 
whether  the  information  had  become  a  part  of  his  life. 

A  lesson  in  civics  as  taught  to-day  reverses  the  situation.  During 
the  past  year  we  were  studying  mimidpal  activities  —  the  activities  of 
the  Police  Department,  the  Executive  Department  of  the  diy,  the 
Mayor's  Department,  the  Street  Department  and  the  Coroner's  Courts 
and  Inquests.  Fortunately  Coroner  Vitt  invited  us  to  send  a  group 
of  children  to  witness  a  coroner's  inquest.  The  first  thing  was  to 
allow  the  children  to  select  their  representatives  to  go  and  bring  the 
information  back  to  them.  In  the  very  beginning  the  children  delegated 
persons  to  bring  them  information  regarding  things  they  wanted  to 
know  about. 

The  outcome  of  this  visit  was  interesting,  and  was  typical  of  what 
is  going  on  in  a  civics  class.  The  boys  who  came  back  said  to  the 
principal,  "We  must  do  something  to  eliminate  accidents  fiom  this 
community.  We  must  do  somethmg  to  see  that  children  do  not 
engage  in  those  activities  that  endanger  their  lives." 

The  principal  asked  him  what  he  had  in  mind.  He  said,  "We  went 
down  there  and  heard  the  story  of  how  the  boy  was  killed.  Two  boys 
were  going  to  a  show  and  one  said  to  the  other,  'Let  us  take  one  lasf 
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Biliousness 

Lowers  your  spirits,  dulls  your  brain, 
causes  constipation,  sick  headache,  and 
makes  you  feel  miserable.  Clean  up 
your  liver;  take 

Hood's  Pills 

Made  by  C.  I.  Hood  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Primary  Teacher  Wanted 
For  a  $2000  Position 

Kake  your  services  wanted  bv  learning  "How 
to  Teach  Primary  Grades'^  by  correspon- 
dence.   Write  for  catalogue. 
NELLE  S.  COOPER,  Fountain  City,  Tenn. 
Spmeialiat  in  Primary  Tmaehing 


BE  WISE  IN  TIME 

Supply  and  demand  point  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  placing  orders  for 
School  Supplies  months  in  advance;  and 
this  applies  to  the 
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of 
PENCILS,  COLORED  CRAYONS 
AND    RUBBER     ERASERS 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Pencil  Dept.  133J 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


ILLINOIS     TBAININO 
SCHOOL     FOR     NURSES 


Gifen  a  broad  course  of  theory  and  practice  to 
women  mterested  in  the  nursing  profession  and 
allied  forms  of  public  service. 

Theoretical  instruction  extended  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  curriculum  for  Schools  of  Nursing. 

Practical  experience  in  Cook  County  Hospital, 
2400  beds,  under  supervision. 


BpeciAl  ODMrtanitiet  ( 
who  qualify  in  Srd  ; 
Cook  County  HotpiUl  i 


fli 
Cook 


1  ODMrtunitiet  offered  tothoM 
lauiy  in  Srd  year,  either  in 
unQr  Hoepital  or  by  affUiatlon. 


AoeiedilKi  ky  the  nUnoia  State  Department  of  Rcgietra- 
lion  uid  Gdaeatlon.  «^   _.    ,^^  ^  .. 

EKTB41IOE  HbqUIUMST<t8  :  Phyilcal  fitneifl ;  ft  ffigh 
School  edoeation  or  Ita  educational  equiTalent;  minimum 
tlflfDyean.    For  further  information,  addreei 

illlaols  Training   School  For  Narsas 

511 1. HoMrt  St..  B«  "r  Chkafo.  Illinois 


TRAINING  SCHOOLfOR  NURSES 

The  Michael  Reese  Hospital 

6rMdm4  ud  2fth  StrMt.  Box  S2^  Chkaoo.  Illinolt 

Registered  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Three  year  course  preparatory  instruc- 
tion. Theoretical  and  practical  class 
work  throughout  the  course.  Mini- 
mum entrance  requirements,  4  years 
High  School  work.  For  information 
apply  to 
Miss  M.  H.  Mackenzie,  Superintendent. 


WASHINGTON    BOULEVARD    HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Three  jrctfconne.  Registered  by  theSuteof  minois. 
Theoirtical  and  pnctical  dass  work  throughout.  All 
dqamKots.  Maintenance  provided  as  well  as  ao 
allowance  each  month.  For  further  information  write. 
^m.  Nmhifl  tekool.  244t  WMhlntlMi  BM..  CMcava.  in. 


ti  a  •'Bme  weea  aeiwa  as 
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ride  before  going  into  the  show.'  How  pro- 
phetic that  was!  One  of  them  fell  from  the 
trailer  of  the  street  car  on  which  he  took  the 
ride,  both  legs  were  cut  off,  and  later  he  died." 

This  boy  said,  "There  are  boys  in  this  school 
who  jump  on  cars  every  week.  I  have  jumped 
on  them  myseU.  We  must  see  to  it  that  no 
boy  is  ever  permitted  to  do  things  of  that 
kind."    Isn't  that  accident  prevention?" 

The  principal  said,  "What  arfe  you  going  to 
do  about  it?  "  He  replied, "  I  think  we  ought  to 
tell  the  school." 

"All  right.  Get  your  story  readv."  They 
got  a  group  of  children  and  practiced  until  they 
had  a  gocld  speech.  Then  they  began  in  the 
kindergarten  and  went  throughout  the  school 
and  told  the  story  they  had  impressed  upon 
them. 

Do  you  think  the  children  of  that  commimity 
jump  on  street  cars?  No,  because  they  got 
that  story  from  the  heart.  They  are  learning 
to  participate  and  get  the  experience  first-hand. 

And  think  of  the  ability  m  English  that  the 
child  acquires  in  work  of  that  kind !  Think  of 
the  latent  ability  he  finds  in  the  expression  of 
his  thoughts!  He  learns  more  EngUsh  in  one 
exercise  of  that  kind  than  he  learns  in  a  month 
from  books.  Take  as  an  illustration,  some  of 
the  arithmetic  problems  he  makes  up: 

Arithmetic  Problems 

"  If  there  are  700,000  people  in  St.  Louis  and 
510  are  killed  by  accident,  how  many  would  be 
left?    What  per  cent  are  killed?"    Or: 

"There  are  99  people  killed  by  automobiles 
and  37  by  street  cars.  If  4  times  the  number 
killed  by  automobiles  are  killed  in  other  wa^, 
how  many  people  will  be  left  out  of  a  population 
of  700,000?"    Or: 

"There  arc  464  people  killed  in  St.  Louis  in 
the  year  1918.  If  this  number  could  be  cut 
down  10  per  cent  by  safety  first,  how  many 
people  will  be  killed  in  the  year  1919?" 

Isn't  that  better  than  to  give  a  child  a 
problem  from  a  book  to  solve?    Take  this  one : 

"If  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
91,972,266  in  1910  and  the  accidental  deaths 
are  54,300,  to  what  woidd  the  population  of  the 
United  States  be  reduced  by  accidents  alone 
in  ten  years  if  population  did  not  increase  in 
other  ways?" 

These  are  problems  made  by  the  children. 
Now  look  what  the  child  has  done  in  order  to 
get  the  information!  He  has  gone  to  every 
available  source.  He  has  searched  out  statis- 
tics, census  reports,  all  the  information  from 
the  teachers,  and  he  is  taking  it  home  to  the 
parents.  The  parents  have  participated  iu 
getting  his  lesson  for  him.  Aren't  those  prob- 
lems as  important  as  the  problems  you  had  in 
school? 

The  greatest  valucis  that  the  child  not  only 
gains  power  in  English  construction  but  he 
gets  a  great  deal  of  information  and  it  must  be 
correct  information  —  because  the  teacher  sees 
that  it  is  correct: — in  regard  to  the  actual 
accident  situation,  and  it  leads  not  only  to  the 
discussion  in  the  home  but  in  the  school,  of  the 
actual  statistics. 

Not  only  is  this  true,  but  he  takes  those 
figures  and  throws  them  into  tables  and  graphs. 
Isn't  that  the  kind  of  problems  we  are  inter- 
ested in  to-day? 

Teachers — Get  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Jobs 

All  teachers  should  try  the  coming 
U.  S.  Government  examinations.  Thou- 
sands of  permanent,  life  positions  are  to  be 
filled  at  from  $1300  to  $1800;  have  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations,  with  full  pay. 
Those  interested  should  write  immediately 
to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  B220,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all  ex- 
amination dates  and  places  and  large 
descriptive  book,  showing  the  positions 
open,  and  giving  many  sample  examina- 
tion questions,  which  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 


After 
Sickness 

Nothing  restores   Strength  and 

Vitality  asqukkly  as  VinoU  our 

Cod  liver  and  Iron  Tonic 


Mrs.  Moone  Prooed  This: 

Warsaw,  Ind. —"Influenza  left  me 
terribly  weak  and  anaemic  and  with  no 
appetite.  I  could  not  even  walk  around 
the  house  without  being  all  exhatisted, 
and  as  I  am  a  housewife  I  had  to  have 
help.  I  tried  tonics  and  doctors  with- 
out benefit.  I  read  about  Vinol,  and 
four  bottles  built  me  up  and  restored 
my  strength,  and  I  have  several  friends 
who  were  benefited  in  the  same  way 
by  its  use."  —Mrs.  Charles  Moone. 

Weak,  anaemic  persons  af  all  ages  are 
promptly  benefiteci  by  this  famous  tonic. 
We  are  so  sure  it  u  better  than  any 
other--^- 

For  sale  at  the  leading  drug  stores 
everywhere. 

Chester  Kent  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  have  just  issued  a  Graded 
Book  Catalog  listing  the  cream 
of  American  publications  for 
children's  reading  —  Lowest 
prices  —  prompt  delivery.  We 
will  mail  you  a  copy  upon 
request. 

Globe  Book  Company, 
Morristown,  Tenn« 
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Index  Tabs 

Why  fuaa  And  fxirn- 
b]  ef o  ftbtrightpfige? 
Dennlfton's  J  p  d  e  }C 
Tabs  hang  a  lantern 
on  it— save  dm©  in 
o0ice  and  hoCD«,  At 
10,000  dealers. 


Framii^kitm,  Mam.,  J^f  "Hasw^  SmI*' 


®  What  Next  ? 


For  Pupils  Backward  in  Reading 
Get  the 

Action,  Imitg^fjiyiirtyl^lfii^ie 


^^■1*"'  ^ 


They  HAVE  FOUND 
THEIR    MITTENS! 

Stories  fliat  are  dear 
to   Cldldish    Hearts 

First  Year  Literature 


(( 


Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Series'' of  Primers  and  First  Readers 

By       MARA       L.       PRATT       CHADWICK 

This  series  consists  of  one  phonic  reader,  which  is  a  basic  text,  and  ten  supplementary  readers,  based 
on  stories  dear  to  childish  hearts.  These  supplementary  readers  are  carefully  graded  and  form  an 
ideal  series  through  which  to  develop  both  sight  reading  and  sound  interpretation.  Each  book  is 
complete  in  itself^  and  independent  of  the  others.  Each  may  be  used  with  any  system  of  teadiing  reading. 
The  illustrations,  in  addition  to  being  pleasing  to  children,  are  of  such  nature  as  to  inspire  creative  imagination. 


PUSS  IN  BOOTS— REYNARD  THE  FOX 

Fully  illustrated.  87  pp. 
No  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  this  book  can  overtax  or  even 
perplex  the  little  ones  of  the  first  or  second  grade,  as  ail  have 
been  lon^  familiar  in  the  household  and  folklore  of  the  fireside. 
The  cunning  and  resourceful  ingenuity  of  "Puss  in  Boots"  and 
of  "Reynard  the  Fox"  must  keep  up  curiosity  and  interest  at 
white  heat,  as  scene  succeeds  scene  in  fine  dramatic  action. 

THREE  LllTLE  iOTTENS— CHICKEN  LITTLE 

Fully  illustrated. 
Step  by  step  the  child  grows  unconsciously  familiar  with  words 
and  sentences  and  readily  internrets  the  pnnted  page.  Reading 
thus  becomes  a  labor  of  love  and  no  more  irksome  than  the  strain 
with  which  the  little  one  digs  with  beaded  brow  the  holes  in  the 
sand  pile  or  joyfully  bears  other  burdens  in  hid  round  of  play. 

JACK    AND    THE    BEANSTALK  —  MAMONDS    AND 
TOADS  — SLEEPING  BEAITTY 

Graphically  illustrated. 

Three  attractive  folklore  tales  which  are  rewritten  in  the 
simple  straightforward  language  of  those  earlv  days  when  the 
world  was  young,  and  are  arranged  in  development  of  story 
and  in  progress  of  verbal  and  phrase  perplexities  with  a  pedar 
go^cal  art,  bom  of  experience,  of  careful  diild-study  and  of  a 
veritable  love  for  the  little  ones. 

The  chapters  are  brief,  crispy,  appetudng. 

JACK  THE  GIANT  KILLER 

Fully  illustrated.    94  pp. 

This  folklore  is  handled  by  Mrs.  Fratt-Chadwick  in  so  in- 
genious and  original  a  method  as  to  secure  great  interest  and 
great  readiness  in  reading  at  sight. 

Yet  she  does  not  fail  in  addition  to  reach  the  higher  effects  of 
developing  the  receptivity  for  poetry  and  that  wonder  and 
reverence  which  is  part  of  religion.  B^des  by  "placing  the  child 
amidst  general  human  companionship,  she  corrects  the  tendency 
of  imagmation  to  center  in  self." 

y  BOW-WOW  AND  MEW-MEW 

\  Fully  illustrated. 

The  illustrations,  abundant,  apposite,  vivid,  verv  happily 
renenforce  the  text  of  each.  Note  these  principles  involved :  (a) 
A  dassic  basis  from  which  the  vocabulary  is  evolved.  (6)  Inter- 
est from  a  tale  pedagodcally  permane  to  childhood,  (c)  Rhyth- 
mical repetition.    (J)  Imitation  or  dramatic  effect. 

THE  THREE  PIGS 

Fully  illustrated  in  heavy  line  and  shading. 
The'aim  seems  to  be,  in  this  and  other  books  of  the  series,  to 


fain  such  a  welcome  from  beginners  as  greets  Buster  Brown  and 
'oxy  Grandpa  with  every  issue  of  the  Sunday  newspaper,  and 
to  utilize  it  in  the  mastery  of  a  vocabulary  that  is  an  ample 
preparation  for  the  first  reader. 

THE  THREE  BEARS ' 

Strikingly  illustrated  with  original  drawings. 
Like  the  Little  Red  Hen  and  the  Three  Figs,  thu  little  book 
avails  itself  of  a  classic  story  from  which  to  evolve  very  pleas- 
antly a  good  working  vocabulary. 

HOP  0»  MY  THUMB— TOM  THUMB 

Fully  illustrated. 

Dr.  Harris  very  pertinently  remarks:  "If  a  heginniruf  is  made 
with  literature  sufficiently  childish,  the  children  may  be  led  by 
their  own  growing  taste  and  capacity." 

Incident  follows  incident  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  little 
mind  is  not  too  long  on  the  stretch,  and  the  short  chapters  hold 
in  store  fresh  surprises  from  the  beginning  to  the  doee  of  the 
book. 

RED  RIDING  HOOD— THE  SEVEN  KIDS 

Fully  illustrated. 

Tested  in  the  schoolroom,  it  is  found  that  the  C:^tere8t  ii 
heightened  by  putting  these  familiar  classics  into  a  pnmer  form 
from  which  he  may  learn  to  read;  for  childhood  delights  to  gp 
over  a^ain  and  again  the  dear  ola  story  and  tirdessly  to  rep«it 
the  domgs  imaginative  or.  real,  once  made  familiar. 

The  happy  Kid  Family,  the  wicked  deception  of  the  hunjgry 
wolf,  the  harrowing  tragical  incident,  the  joyous  restoration, 
and  the  righteous  retribution  must  so  divert  and  int^isify  the 
interest  that  the  labor  of  reading  will  be  really  a  labor  of  love. 

THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  SOUND  PRIMER   (Basle  Text) 

Each  lesson  specially  illustrated.  128  pp. 
Consider  the  leading  origmal  practical  features:  (a)  Word- 
building  from  the  start,  with  sound  stories,  with  drills,  inciting 
the  child  to  self-activity,  (b)  Illustrations,  unique,  alive  with 
action,  and  impressively  interpreting  the  Bounds,  (c)  Abundant 
busy  work. 

THE  LITTLE  RED  HEN 

FuUv  illustrated  with  orijdnal  drawing?. 
Prof.  M.  V.  O  Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  recent  letter 
remarks:  '1  have  carried  a  Md  through  the  Little  Red  Hen, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  based  upon  psvchdogioaJ  prin- 
ciples more  fully  than  anv  primer  I  know.  The  material  is  of 
interest  to  the  child  and  the  verbal  forms  are  introduced  in  such 
a  way  as  to  let  the  learner  become  familiar  with  them  most 
effectively." 
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ECONOMO 
WORD  BUILDER  No-  1 

8271  A  new,  large- type  word  builder. 
Printed  on  high-grade  tag  stock,  which 
will  prove  of  exceptionally  good  wearing 
quality <  The  box  is  made  especially 
strong  to  withstand  the  constant  hand- 
ling and  hard  usage  to  which  the  * 'build- 
er "  box  is  subjected.  Contains  an  extra 
large  quajitity  of  tablets. 
Price,  per  boJt,  10.25; 

fnailing  weight,  7oz. 

IMPERIAL  WORD  BUILDER 

8270  A  new  builder  of  the  large-type 
variety,  printed  on  heavy  manila  tao- 
lets,  with  each  letter  duplicated  in  medial 
script  on  the  revei^e  side.  In  extra 
strong  durable  box. 
Price,  per  box,  iO.15; 

mailing  weight,  5  oz. 

EMBECO  IMPROVED  WORD 
BUILDER 

8002  A  new  larRe-tvix;  word  builder, 
printed  on  heavy  manila  cards,  two  sides, 
tut  up  in  single  letters.  There  are  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  letters  in  bold 
type,  including  a  goo<l  variety  of  capitals 
and  small  letters. 
Price,  p;-r  box,  fO.20; 

mailing  weight,  5  oz. 


You  know  from  experience  tliat  a  Word  Builder  or  Number 
Builder  is  valuable  so  long  as  the  box  lasts,  and  no  longer,  Con- 
sequently,  contents  beinf(  equal,  the  Best  builder  is  that  enclosed 
in  the  most  durable  box.  This  fact  is  kept  constantly  in  mind  In 
the  manufacture  of  BRADLEY  BUILDERS.  Bradley  boxes  are 
made  of  heavitr  board  than  others,  and  are  reinforced  by  a  stout 
paper^  covering  the  entire  box  and  cover. 

They  Last  Longest  Because  They  Are  Made  Strangest 

In  contents,  too,  you  will  find  Bradley  Builders  of  superior  quality. 
The  tablets  are  clean-cut  from  tough  stock,  and  the  placing  of 
letters  and  numerals  is  carefully  planned  to  assure  spacing  and  line- 
up as  nearly  pcifect  as  can  be  attained  in  material  of  this  character, 

EMBECO  PHONETIC  DRILL  CARDS 

8252  Designed  to  assist  the  teacher  by  providing 
material  for  dnll,  necessary  to  fix  the  common  phonograms 
in  the  pupil's  mind. 

Each  card  contains  sixteen  word  combinations,  with  let- 
ters printed  in  large,  readable  t>T5e  one  inch  high.  There 
are  twenty  cards  in  each  set,  forming  three  hundred  and 
twenty  word  combinations.  The  most  compact  phonetic 
drill  cards  on  the  market. 

Price,  per  set,  $1:50;    mailing  weight,  2  lbs. 


PARQUETRY  DESIGN 
BLOCKS 

8340  These  interesting  tablets  are 
made  of  wood  and  colored  in  six  colors. 
They  are  also  of  assorted  forms,  the 
diamond  and  half  square.  With  these 
simple  forms  hundreds  of  elaborate  de- 
signs can  be  made. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.25; 

mailing  weight,  10  oz. 


COLORED  TABLETS  FOR 
NUMBER  WORK 

8345  This  box  contains  strong  paste- 
board tablets,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
squares  and  circles. 

These  make  an  exceedingly  attractive 
set  of  tablets,  and   can   be   uscxl  very 
effectively  in  teaching  numbers  in  the 
primary  grades. 
Price,  per  box,  $0.25; 

mailing  weight,  8  oz. 


FASSETTS  STANDARDIZED  NUMBER  TESTS 

present  a  definite  standard  for  number  work.  •  Each  card  shows  the  time  limit 
within  which  twenty-five  examples  should  be  done  by  a  class  of  standard  efl&ciency. 
When  your  class  meets  these  tests  you  may  know  that  it  is  up  to  the  accepted 
standard  of  schools  where  this  work  has  been  specialized  and  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency .     Four  sets  as  follows: 


8202  —  MULTIPLICATION 

8203  — DIVISION 


8204  —  SUBTRACTION 

8205  — ADDITION 


Price,  each  number,  per  set,  $0.12;    postage,  $0.03 


Buy  Bradley  Builders  —  the  most  economical  because  of  their  dura- 
bility— the  most  satisfactory  because  of  their  careful  manufacture 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,     -    -     SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA         SAN  FRANCISCO 

Chluago:  Thomas  Charles  Co.  Kanaaa  City:  Hoover  Bros. 
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Primary  Education  for  September,  J9S0 


What  About  Your  Art  Supplies?  ( 

For  64  YearM  The  Prang  Company  Hom  Been  Specializing  in  Art  Suppliet  of  "Quality 


'"Manual  Arts  Tablets" 

By  Mary  H.  Montieth 

A  series  of  five  Tablets  covering  the  hand 
work  of  the  Primary  grades.  Beautiful  out- 
line drawings,  cover  designs  with  vocabulary, 
or,  work  in  cutting,  coloring,  booklet  making 
sentence  building,  etc.  Size  9  x  12.  Price, 
40  cents  each. 


Printed  "Weaying  Papers" 

Made  from  Prang  "Construction  Papers,"  which  are  heavy 
enough  in  weight  to  weave  without  a  needle.  Both  Mats  and 
Fringes  have  printed  "guide  lines"  on  the  back  to  enable  the 
children  U)  prepare  their  own  Mais,  Many  teachers  regard  these 
"Weaving  Papers"  as  more  educational  than  machine-cut  Mats. 
Bound  in  Book  Form  in  20  assorted  colors. 
Price,  per  Book  of  ten  mats  and  ten  fringes,  size  8  x  8  in ... .    10.30 

"Stixit  Paste'' 

"Stixit"  is  still  another  "Prang  Product"  that  makes  Art 
teaching  more  efficient.  "Stixit"  was  the  first  improvement 
in  "Library  Paste"  in  25  years.  4-oz.  tube,  15c.  H-pt.  tin  can, 
35c.     1-pt.  tin  can,  55c.     1-qt.  tin  can,  85c.     1-gal.  tin  can,  $2.50. 

Prang  Water  Color  and  Brushes 

The  First  and  Still  the  Standard 
Box  No.  8  —  with  8  half  pans  of  semi-moist  colors,  50c. 

Refills,  40c  per  doz. 
Box  No.  3A  —  with  4  hard  cakes  —  red,  yellow,  blue, 

black  —  40c.    Refills  40c  per  dozen. 
Brushes — Nos,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  60c  per  doz. 

No.  6,  60c  per  doz.    No.  7,  $1.00  per  doz. 

No.  8,  $1.00  per  doz.    No.  10,  $1.50  per  doz. 

Prang  Colored  Crayons 

"Art  Education  Crayons,"  Box  No.  1,  8  colors,  per  box 

15c    Per  gross $21.60 

"  Crayonex,"  Box  No.  3, 8  colors,  per  box,  15c.    Per  gross . .    21  .GO 

''Stonetex"  Building  Blocks 

These  Building  Blocks  are  of  a  composition  stone.  They  come 
in  architectural  shapes,  in  3  colors.  Durable,  easily  handled. 
For  Kindergarten,  School  and  Home  use.  Packed  in  wooden 
box,  11  X  7)i",  per  box $5.50 

"Modelif' 

A  Wax  Modeling  Clay  that  Never  Hardens 
\i  pound  brick,  20c; 
1  pound  brick,  f]5c.; 
h  pound  bdck,  $2.75. 


''Engines"  Papers 

These  are  the  "original"  Poster  and  Cut- 
ting Papers.  Light  weight,  easy  to  cut  and 
paste;  27  standardized  colors.  Sample  Book- 
let  free.    One   color  package,   9  x  12,     100 

sheets,  p)er  package $0.50 

Assorted  package,  9x  12,100  sheets, 

per  package 00 

"Prismo"  Papers 

Coated  Papers  in  75  standardized  colors.    Booklet  free. 

One  color  package,  9  x  12,  50  sheets,  per  package $0.50 

Assorted  package,  9  x  12,  50  sheets,  per  package 60 

Construction  Papers 

Prang  "(Jonstruction"  Papers  have  been  the  standard  for 

quality  for  25  years.    Sample  Booklet  free. 

One  color  package,  9  x  12,  50  sheets,  tones 

Bright  red  and  violet,  per  package $.60 

All  other  tones 40 

Assorted  package,  9  x  12, 50  sheets,  per  package 50 

Cross  Section  Papers 

Cream  or  gray  in  J,  J^,  or  Yz  inch  squares.     Sample  Booklet 
free. 

9  X  12,  100  sheets,  per  package $0..50 

Black  Cross  Section  Paper,  9  x  1 2, 50  sheets,  per  package  . .        .75 
White  Cross  Section  Paper,  9  x  12, 50  sheets,  per  package    . . .    .45 


Manila  Practice  Paper 

Cream  or  Gray  Manila,  6  x  9, 1 00  sheet s»  per  package 
9  X  12,  100  sheets 


$0.20 


"  Peco  ••  White  Drawing  Papers 

9  X  12, 100  sheets,  per  package  $0.65 

12  X  18,  100  sheets,  per  package  1.30 

Bogus  P^ier 

9  X  12,  100  sheets,  per  package  $0.50 

18  X  24,  100  sheets,  per  package  1.00 

Silhouette  Papers 

'*Enginex,"  black  non-coated. 

Size  24  X  36",  per  doz.  sheets $0.65 

Size  6  X  9",  per  100  sheets 30 

"Prismo,"  black,  coated  on  one  side, 

Sixe  18  X  24'',  per  doii.  shL-rUf  _  _  .    , .     .05 

Size  6  X  9",  per  ftH  sheets   ......*...,     ,30 


Kindergarten  Supplies 

We  supply  **  Weaving  Mats,"  Circles,  Squares  and  Triangles  made  in  varifjus  ^Itj^s  from  our  famoua 
^^Prismo/'  *'Engjnei£^*  mul  "Construction"  Pai>ers.  Also  "Folding  Papers"  in  ^W  .s|?ies.  Silhout^le 
Papers,  "Stennlle^x"  tU*Tli,  **Oilette"  Cloth,  "Netteen,"  Scissors,  Punches,  rl<.  Write  us  your 
requiremcfils- 

Stick-Printing  Box 

Box  with  6  St  irks,  3  color  raps.     Complete,  15c.     Pt*r*Iti?;ou    $L8(J 

The  Graphic  Drawing  Books 

A  graded  series  of  eight  "Drawing  Books"  covering  w 


Drawing,  Design  and  Construction.    Used  excli^ivcly  in  thou- 
iands  ofschools  in  this  country  and  Canada.    By  prihiiiii»  nn  both 
sides  of  the  sheet  we  have  been  able  to  keep  the  OLU  PklCPIS. 
Books  I-IV,  20c.    Books  V-VIII,  25c. 
Send  for  Circular, 

"Our  94th  Ymar  of  Service" 

THE  PRANG  COMPANY 

Dept.  M. 
1922  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago 
30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City 

Send  for  New  "Pocket  Catalogue" 
and  Prang  Bulletin" 
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ECONOMO 
WORD   BUILDER  No.  1 

M271  A  ntw,  lar^c-tN  |H  vvufd  builder. 
Primed  on  higli-Rnidf  Ihk  ^Unk,  which 
will  prove  of  ext  t  ptionally  gooij  wt^tiring 
quality.  The  lux  i>  rnarLc  esperially 
strong  to  wUhstanJ  (he  con.stant  luintl- 
Ung  and  hard  usage  lu  which  iht^  *'buitd- 
rr"  Ixix  is  subjected.  CnnLiini* nn  exlnt 
largt  q uar  t  i  I  y  of  Ui  M r t  > . 
Price,  per  box.  $0  25; 

riunJini;  wi-i^hl,  7  nz. 

IMPERIAL  WORD  BUILDER 

82  70  A  ri  e  u'  I  >  u  1 1  d  c  r  i  >  C  l  ]  i  e  1  a  r^  i-  - 1  >  [  »e 
variely.  printrd  on  hravy  nianila  tab- 
lets, with  tath  klitTdupli«  attd  in  nit-dial 
script  gii  the  rrversr  i^ide.  In  extra 
strong  durable  hox. 
Price,  per  box.  $0.15; 

mailing  weiglit.  Ti  oz. 

EMBECO  IMPROVED  WORD 
BUILDER 

&CKJ2  A  T)v\x  biri^r  lyjtL'  word  bnildtr, 
printed  on  heavy  ni:inila  cards,  iwt*  sides. 
cut  up  in  single  lutter^.  There  arr  u\  er 
three  hundred  and  fiily  ltller>  in  l>old 
type,  including  a  pihhI  variel)  e-f  eapilLils 
and  ^mall  letier;^. 
Price,  per  Uo\   $0.20; 

niailiug  weiplit.  Ti  oz. 


You  know  from  experience  that  a  Word  Builder  or  Number 
Builder  is  valuable  so  long  as  the  box  lasts,  and  no  longer,  Cou- 
sequently,  contents  being  equal,  the  Beat  builder  is  that  enclosed 
in  the  most  durable  box.  This  fact  is  kept  constantly  in  mind  in 
the  manufacture  of  BRADLEY  BUILDERS.  Bradley  boxes  are 
made  of  heavier  board  than  others,  and  are  reinforced  by  a  stout 
paper,  covering  the  entire  box  and  cover. 

They  Last  Longest  Because  They  Are  Mad^  Strangest 

In  contents,  too,  you  will  find  Bradley  Builders  of  superior  quality. 
The  tablets  are  clean-cut  from  tough  stock,  and  the  placing  of 
letters  and  numerals  is  carefully  planned  to  assure  spacing  and  line* 
up  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  attained  in  material  of  this  charact^. 

EMBECO  PHONETIC  DRILL  CARDS    f 

SL!'t2  Dti-iiKned  to  assist  the  li'achcr  by  providing 
material  fur  drill,  necessary-  Lo  fix  the  common  phoDOfimms 
in  the  pupil's  nnnd. 

Each  card  contains  sixteen  word  combinations,  with  let- 
ters printed  in  large,  readable  tyjie  one  inch  high.  There 
are  twenty  cards  in  each  set,  forming  three  hundred  and 
twenty  word  cuniltinalions.  The  most  compact  phonetic 
drill  cards  on  the  markH, 

Price,  j>er  set,  $1.50;    mailing  weight,  2  Ibi. 


PARQUETRY  DESIGN 
BLOCKS 

S3-tO  nics€  iniere^.tinR  tablets  are 
made  of  wood  and  colored  in  six  colors. 
They  art  als^)  tt\  asstrLcd  lo^m^.  the 
diamuiifl  and  hall  square.  Willi  these 
hini[»k-  forms  hundred »  of  claburatL'  de- 
si^n^  can  be  made. 

Price,  per  box,  $0.25; 

mailing  weight,  Id  02. 


COLORED  TABLETS  FOR 
NUMBER  WORK 

S,'{4.'j  This  box  contains  strong  paste* 
b<jard  tablets,  one  ^pch  in  diameter, 
squares  and  circles. 

These  make  an  exceedingly  attnictivi 
set  of   tablets,  and    can    be    used  very 
elTectively   in   teaching  numbers  in  the 
primary'  grades, 
I'rite,  per  box,  $0.25; 

maiiinf  weighty  I  mz. 


FASSETT'S  STANDARDIZED  NUMBER  TESTS 

present  a  detinite  standard    for   number    work.       Each  card  shows  the   time  Hmlt 

within  which  twenty- live  examples  should  be  done  by  a  class  of  standard  effldency. 

When  your  claims   meets  these  tests  you  may  know  that  it  is  up  to  the  accepied 

standard  of  sch*x>ls   where  thifv  work   has  been  bpcciali-ied  and  brought  t«  a  klgk 

de g re l  u f  e tfi e i en c>' .     Fo 1 1 r  ?ti s  as  UA\ o ^v s 

S^ri>  —  MUL  riPlJCATION  ^i.'()4  —  SUBTRACTION 

$:m    -  U]\  ISIOX  S2II.)  —  ADDITION 

Prict,  each  number,  per  set,  $0.12;    postage,  $0.03 


Buy  Bradley  Builders  ^  the  most  economical  because  of  their  dura^ 
bility  — the  most  satisfactory  because  of  their  careful  manufacture 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,     -    -      SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSBTTl 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Chicago:   Thomas  Charles  Co.  Kan«A»  City;   Hoovsr  Bros. 

Digitized  bv^-^^^' 
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A  Selected  List 
of  Supplementary  Readers 

For  the  School  Year  1920-1921 


FIRST  TEAR 

M.ULING  PKICE 

Sprague  Classic  Reader    Book  I $0.60 

Fotrndatioii  Primer 60 

Eureka  Primer 60 

Story  Primer 60 

Sound  Primer 60 

Red  Hen 60 

Three  Pigs 60 

Tkree  Bears 60 

Three  Little  Kittens  —  Chicken  Little 60 

Red  Riding  Hood  —  The  Seven  Kids 60 

Bow-Wow  and  Mew-Mew 60 

Our  Little  Folks'  Primer 60 

Good  Time  Primer 60 

PossinBoets — Reynard  the  Fox 60 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 60 

Hop  o'  My  Thumb  —  Tom  Thumb 60 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer 60 

Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee 60 

Cat  School 60 

HizieWell 60 

In  Mother  Goose  Land 60 

SECOND  TEAR 

^Prague  Reader.    Bookll  ...         .60 

Foimdation  Reader.    Book  n 60 

Eureka  First  Reader 60 

iBsop's  Fables.     Vol.1 60 

PlayLig  School 60 

Some  of  Our  Friends 60 

Introduction  to  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book  .60 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 60 

Out  Doors 60 

Mature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers 60 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers 60 

What  the  Pictures  Say 75 

iBiop's  Fables.     VoL  n 60 

Stories  of  the  U.  S.  for  Youngest  Readers 60 

Buds,  Stems  and  Roots  .60 

THIRD  YEAR 

Spragne  Reader.    Book  III .60 

Foundation  Reader.    Book  in 60 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 60 

Hopi,  the  Cliff  DweUer 60 

laMythland.     VoL  H 60 

Adrentnres  of  a  Brownie 60 

Famous  Pictures.    Vol.  I 75 

Colonial  Days  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Georgia  .75 

RtdlChlldren 60 

Chfldren  of  the  Wigwam 60 

Some  of  Our  Flower  Friends 60 

Friends  of  the  Fields  60 

Stories  from  Birdland.    VoL  I 60 

Famous  Pictures.    VeL  n 60 

Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers 60 

laMythland.    Vol.  H 60 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 60 

Stories  from  Land  of  Never-NeTer 60 

Und  of  Make-Believe 60 

Colonial  Children .75 

Stories  of  Great  Men 60 

little  Folks  of  Far  Away  Land 60 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Standard  Classic  Reader.    Fourth  Year 60 

Spragne  Reader.    Book  IV 60 

Foundation  Reader 60 

Goddphin's  Robinson  Crusoe  60 

Story  of  a  Numberg  Stove 60 


Catalog  D -Books  and  Seatwoik  Nfaterial 

Catalog  38-Funuttire,  Stationeiy  and 
Supplies 
1  will  be  sent  without  charge  on  request 

AJLANAGAN  COMPANY 

521  SO.  LAP  LIN  STREET,  CfflCAGO 


Gulliver  Among  the  People  of  Lilliput  ....  .60 

Legends  of  Norseland         .......  .70 

Bobtail  Dixie z.oo 

Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard .60 

Meadow  Sprite .60 

Parzival  and  Other  Stories  from  Germany    ....  .60 

Stories  of  Our  Country .60 

Aunt  Mary's  Bird  Talks 60 

Five  Little  Foxes .60 

Stories  and  Tales  from  Animal  World  ....  .60 

Nature's  Children .60 

American  History.    Colonial  Period .75 

American  History.    The  Revolution .75 

American  History.    Administration 75 

American  History.    Civil  War 75 

Paul  Dombey 60 

Little  NeU 60 

Black  Beauty     .........         .40 

FIFTH  TBAR 

Standard  Classic  Reader.    Fifth  Tear 60 

Spragne  Reader.    Book  V .80 

Story  of  King  Arthur 60 

De  Soto,  Marquette  and  La  Salle 60 

Famous  Presidents .60 

Indian  Days .60 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vol.1 75 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    VoL  n 75 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vol.  HI 75 

Stories  of  Mother  Earth 75 

Children  of  the  Palm  Lands 75 

Children  of  the  World z.50 

Children  of  the  Cold z.50 

Robinson  Cmsoe  (Allison) 60 

Stories  of  Industry.    Vol.  I .75 

Stories  of  Industry.    Vol.  H 75 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


so  Bromfield  Street 
BOSTON 


2457  Prairie  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18  E.  17th  Street 
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THE  CATS  AND  TUB  MONKEY 
Thirty  Fables  Retold 

By  Cathbume  T.  Bryce 
Asst.  Supt.  rf  Schools,  Ckveiand,  Ohio. 

These  fables  have  been  adapted  for  use  in  the  second 
gxade.  However,  they  may  be  used  in  the  third  grade, 
or  for  easy  sight  reading  for  badcward  or  foreign  pupils 
in  grades  beyond  the  third. 

Each  story  on  a  sepiarate  card.  Illustrated  in  two 
cobrs.    Thirty  stories  in  an  envelope. 

Set  A  contains  thirty  different  stories  in  an  envelope. 

Set  B  contains  thirty  of  the  same  stozy  in  an  envelope. 

List  of  stories  sent  upon  request. 

Price,  Ptar  Eovdope.  40c. 

Natural  History 
Language  Cards 

Have  simplified  teaching 
fsooderfully.  They  are  made 
up  in  sets  of  animals  and  birds 
—  24  animals  or  20  bird  cards. 
The  reverse  is  a  little  descrip- 
tion of  the  animals  that  uses 
the  words  on  the  front,  im- 
parting information  and  assist- 
mg  in  spelling  and  natural 
history.  These  cards  weigh 
10  ounces,  and  are  priced  at 
40  cents  a  set. 

Domino  Cards 

12  sets  of  dominoes  in 
each  pa<^age.  containing 
all  combinations  of  num- 
bers, whose  sums  do  not 
exceed  10.  Sheets  are  to 
be  cut  into  single  domi- 
noes. Printed  with  a 
double  black  Ime^betwoen 
the  dominoes,  separated 
bv  narrow  cuttinc  space. 
The  cuttizig  f  umisnea  du^ 
work  invaluable  from  first 
grade  to  fourth.  May  be 
used  in  a  number  of  wavs 
for  oral  or  seat  work  in 
first  or  second  grade. 
Considerable  oral  drill  for 
third  grade  classes. 

Printed  on  heavy  oak 

12  sets  of  34  dominoes  in  each  envelope.  Wt.8oz.,  per 
envelope,  20  cents. 

Key  Words  and  Phonetic  Drill 
Cards 

^      56  cards  designed  to  teach 
families,    placing    the   com- 
■  plete  word  before  the  child 

•y  AO  ■  ^^  ^  ^^  immediately  in- 

■  V^l  terested   by  connecting    the 

JI  VWC  familv    symbol,    which    is 

heavfly  imderlined  with  the 
I  name  of  some  familiar  ob- 
ject. Easily  handled  and 
may  be  readily  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  Several 
phonetic  games  are  suggested.   Wt.  10  oz.   Per  set,  35c. 

Sentence  Builder 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  selection  of  words  and 
general  arrangement  of  capitals.  Wt.  5  or.  Per  box, 
15c. 

Coated  Paper  Weaving 

Packages  have  12  mats  and  12  strips  assorted  colors, 
tints  and'  shades,  and  gray. 

No.  1205.  7x7,  slits  H  in.  wide,  wt.  3  os.,  per  pack- 
age 20c.     Per  doz..  wt.  2H  lbs.  $1.92. 

No.  1200.  7x7,  sUts  Hin  wide,  wt.  3  oz.,  per  pack- 
age 20c.     Per  doz.,  Wt..  2H  lbs..  $1.92. 

No.  1210.  45ix4Ji,  slits  1-3  in.  wide,  wt.  2  oz.,  per 
package.  15c.    Per  doz.  wt.  IH  lbs.,  $1.44. 


D.   &  E. 
AIDS    TO 


HELPFUL,  INSTRUCTIVE 
EFFICIENT 

Used    by    the    Country's 
Host     Sucoessfnl     Teachers 


Fit  Ins  — Simple  Objecto 


Outlines  in  which  the 
picture  is  cut  out  foe 
the  child  to  reinstate. 
Excellent  sense  train- 
ing, further  devel(H>ed 
when  the  child  can 
recognize  the  object  bv 
tracing  the  outline  with 
his  fingers  or  when  the 
card  is  held  before  him. 
Both  printed  and  writ- 
ten  words  are  given,  so 
the  association  of  word 
and  objectis  constantly 
before  the  pupil.  Wt. 
9oz.,  set  of  24  cards. 
Price  40g. 


Industrial  Weaving 

Made  from  tinted  con- 
struction paper,  strong 
and  durable,  and  of  ar- 
tistic color  and  texture. 
Can  be  easily  woven 
without  a  needle.  Mats 
are  easily  cut  but  the 
fringes  are  solid  with 
printed  lines  indicating 
the  weft  strips  to  be 
cut  out  by  the  children. 
1235.  25  gray  maU. 
25  fringes,  assorted. 
Wt.  12  oz.  Pack  3Sc. 
1236.  25  brown  mats  and  25  IdngeSt  bright  colors. 
Wt.l2oz..Pack.3Sc. 

Deco  Word  Making  TableU 

Agood  selection  of  capitals,  small  letters  and  numerals 
in  more  prominent  type  than  the  rest  of  the  series, 
printed  on  both  sides  of  tablet  an  inch  square  and  assorted 
as  in  fonts  of  type  for  word  making.  Wt.  5  oz.  Price, 
15c 


Fractional 
Disks 

Graphic  way  of  studying 
Wt.  6  oz.    "  ^ 


fractions. 
25c 


Set 


Number  Builder 

In  principle  similar  to 
word  and  language  tablets. 
Liberal  supply  of  the  first 
10  numbers  and  the  signs 
kA  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division  and 
equality.  Wt.  3  oz.  Per 
box.  12c. 

Initial  Phonogram  Cards 

The  16  initial  phonograms  common  to  all  method 
readers.  Each  card  shows  a  picture  suggesting  to  the 
child  a  word  "beginning  with  the  phonMram  pnnted 
below  the  picture.  Pictures  may  be  used  as  copies  m 
the  drawing  lessons,  illustrations  for  story  work  or  as  a 
basis  for  composition  and  spelling.  Directions  for  use 
enclosed  in  the  box.    Wt.  7  oz.    Per  set.  30c 

Sight  Number  and  Drill  Cards 

To  train  for  reading  number  combinations  at  sl^ht. 
30  cards  about  3x4  mches,  27  printed  on  each  side, 
with  a  different  combination,  the  other  3  with  antn- 
metical  signs .    Wt.,  5  oz.,  25c. 


Addition-Multiplication  Cards 

Multiplicatioa 
taught  through 
the  medium  of  ad- 
dition.  These 
cards  teach  the 
multiplication 
table  through  the 
fives'  adaptable  to 
the  understanfliog 
of  young  children. 
One  sioe  shows  a 
number  repeated  a 
certain  number  of 
times,  as  in  addi- 
tion, while  the  re- 
verse  shows   the 

same  number  with  the  multiplier  and  the  muldplicar 

tion  sign.    Wt.  10  ozs.    Price  30c 


Toy  Money. 


©  ©  ©0 


^J            Mir' 
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box,  40c. 
Hundreds  of  other  exclusive  and  disUncHve  aids  to  teaching 


Both  coins  and 
bills.  Coins  rep- 
resent about 
$350.00  and  the 
bills  about  1600. 

The  box  is 
stroogly  made. 
Invaluable  for 
teadiing  num- 
bers and  practice 

Wt.  0  oz.     Box. 


Large  Pegs  for  Counters 

Wooden  pegs,  iVi  inch  long  and  1-8  inch  scraaie, 
made  to  represent  shoe  p^.  6  standard  colon,  1000  in 
a  box.    Wt.  lloz..  25c 

Drawings  to  Color 

Calendars 

Appropriate 
suggestive  sketch 
for  each  month, 
based  on  plays 
all  childTen  love. 
Suggestions  for 
coloring  oo  en- 
vdope.  Wt.3oz. 
Price,  per  set  of 
12,  12c. 
Price  per  set  of  any  one,  13c. 

A*«imttlA  24  sketches  of  well  known  wiki  animals 
AnimaiB  £,^^  original  pen  and  ink  drawtn^ 
Basis  for  nature  study  and  language  woric  anddeoocatnre 
for  schoolroom.  Effective  in  crayon  or  water  ooloc 
Wt.  3  oz.    Price  per  set,  20c 

Landscapes  '^^-^^1^^^^ 

scapes  characteristic  of  the  seasons.  Artistic  in  wax 
crayon  or  water  color.  They  rive  an  opportunity  loc 
descriptive  work  in  language.  The  picture  and  deacrq>- 
tion  furnish  a  unit  worth  preserving.  Wt.  3  os.  Picioe. 
10c 

Cutting  Paper 

Coated  on  one  side.  A  good  standard  cobr,  in  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  brown,  gray.  iHiite 
andblacL  In  assorted  packages,  or  one  ookv  only,  100 
sheets  to  a  package. 

4x4,  postage  4c.,  per  package  20c. 

6x5,  wt.  6  oz.,  per  package,  30c 

6x6,  wt.  7  oz.,  per  package,  35c 

Heavy  Folding  Paper 

For  construction  work, 
package,  7x7,  wt.  20  oz., 
package,  20c 

Sewing  Cards 

1141.  Outline 
pricked  out  in  aim- 
pie  design.  Shown 
not  only  on  the  faxe 
but  clearly  seen  on 
the  back.  3H  in^ 
square.  100  cards 
to  the  box.  12  de- 
signs. Wt.  12  oc 
Price.  40c. 

1142.  20  simple  designs  of  animals,  flowers  etc. 
3J^  inches  square.   100  cards  to  the  box.    Wt,  15o«., 


Six  colors,  100  sheets  to 
2Sc    6x6.  wt.,  18  OS.,  per 
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YOU  MUST  PAY   THE  POSTAGE-DON'T  FAIL    TO  INCLUDE  IT  IN   YOUR  REMITTANCE 


We  have  prepared  a 
Special  Teacher's  Cat- 
alog which  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free  up- 
an  request. 


THE    DOBSON- EVANS   COMPANY 

.WHOLESALE    SCHOOL    SUPPUES 

338  N.  Front  St..  1 30 B  So.  Pennsylvania  St. 

Columbus,  Ohio  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  posioitis  \,, 
in  the  low  prices  —  ......^ 

Weights  are  given  so  tkai 
you  can  add  the  aneemmi  i» 
your  tone.  Atoid  dolay  kf 
tndosins  this. 
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W«  «r«  not  changing  th«  pric*  of  tho  On«  C«nt  SIm,  3x3H»  Th*  Two  CMit  Slao,  5Hs8,  or  th«  T«n  Cmnt  SiMt  10x12. 

Plan  to  Use  Them  in  Moture  Study  at  tha  Be^nnlntf  of  the  School  Year 
Also  as  Aids  la  Toaohlntf  Lantfaatfo*  Lltoratvroi  HUtory  and  Oootfraphy 

Bay  Larje  Pictures  for  Framing.  Artotypes.  NOW. 

PRICE  OF  THEM  ADVANCES  NOVEMBER  1.  1920 

On  paper  22x28  including  the  white  margin.    Until  November  1,  $1.00  each  for  2  or 
more;  10  for  $9.50;  a  single  copy  for  $1.25. 

After  Not.  1,  1920,  the  price  will  be  $1.75  for  one;  $1.50  each  for  2  or  more; 
10  for  $13.50. 

Madonna  and  ChUd   Ftrrutsi    Why  not  lay  in  a  supply  of  them  before  the  price  advances? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  besides  the  subjects  shown  here: 

Song  of  the  Lark.  (Very  effecUve)  The  Lake,  by  Corot  Baby  Stuart 

Shoeing  the  Horse  A  Helping  Hand  The  Angelus 

The  Shepherdess,  LeroUe  Sir  Galahad  Saved 


Madonna  and  Child  Rapkad 

End  of  Day.   (Especially  beautiful) 
Stratford.    (Most  attractive) 
Dance  of  the  Nymphs 


The  Gleaners 


MilUi 


The  Mill  Rnytdatl 

The  Tercentenary  of  the 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

1820-1920 

What  better  chance  to  teach  history  stories  than 
during  this  year?  Use  the  Perry  Pictures  in  teaching 
the  story  of  the  Pilgrims. 


Reproductions  of 
The  World's  Great  Paintings 

On*  C«nt  Sis*.  3x3H.  For  50  or  more. 
Two  Cont  Sla«.  5Hx8>  For  25  or  more. 
Tttn  C«nt  Sla«.    1QK12.    For  5  or  more. 


S«nd  40  C*nta  for  20  oictures  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Plymouth  Rock,  The  Mayflower,  etc  Each  5Hx8. 
Smaller  siie  3z3H-    30  for  30  c«nts. 


Balttua 

Bird  Pictures 
in  Natural  Colors.    Size  7x9 

Thr««  Conta  Each  for  15  or  more. 
ORDER  NOW  for  Fall  Bird  Studv. 
Thoa«  15  PIcturoa  of  Common  Blrdalor  46  o«ntr 

11    Blue  Jay  58    Scarlet  Tanager 

13    Woodpecker  76    Skylark 

16    Robm  83    Song  Sparrow 

20  Cardinal  86    Wren 

21  Bluebird  87    Phoebe 

25    Bobolink  124    Bob  White 

20    Meadow  Lark 

600  other  subjects:  Animals.  Birds.  Fruits,  Flowen, 
Minerals,  Mountains,  etc.,  at  3  e«nts  •ach. 


Send  50  cents  for  25  choice  art  subjects  we  have 

selected,  each  5Hz8,  or  for  25  Pilgrim  subjects,  etc 

Firftt*  Af   All  SUinrI  IS  CVnfs  fnr  Our  lid  Pava  Catalogue  of  1000  miniature  illustrations,  a  10  cent  picture.  9x12.  a  New  York  Edition  picture,  7i9r 
First  or  Ail  Oena  to  V^nXB  ror  \^ur  D^  rage  ^  ^^  gj^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  pictures  ea^  about  2Sh  printed  in  the  Catalogue. 

[Please  do  not  send  for  the  Catalogue  without  sending  the  15  cents,  in  coin  or  stamps.] 
Any  Off  of  the  «£z  pietureB  Bhown  hero,  $1.25;  any  two  for  $2.00;  ten  for  $9.50.    150  Buhjeet:    ONLY  UNTIL  NOV.  !• 

The  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Box  1,  Maiden,  Massachusetts 


Your  pupils  soon  lose  interest  in  a  book  constantly  in  hand 

Our  School  Classics  for  the  Lower  Grades 
Five  or  More  at  Eight  Cents  Each,  postpaid 


First  Grade 

2.  iEsop's  Fables— 1 

3.  iEsop's  Fables  — 2 

12.  Selections  from  JEsop  —  2 

73.  Buds 

77.  Flower  Friends— 1 

109.  Butterfly's  Baby 

110.  Plant  Babies 

143.  Babes  of  the  Woods 

144.  Babes  of  the  Meadows 
215.  Butterfly's  Home 

Second  Grade 

7.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  • 

8.  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk 

75.  Roots  and  Stems 

76.  Bird  Friends 

78.  Flower  Friends  — 2 

79.  Flower  Friends— 3 

87.  Legends  of  the  Springtime  —  1 

185.  Crusoe— 1 

186.  Crusoe  — 2 


188.  Crusoe  — 4 

190.  Children  of  History  — 2 

196.  Springtime 

Third  Grade 

1.  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales — 1 

4.  Grimm 's  Fabry  Tales  —  2 

9.  Story  of  Bryant 

13.  Selections  from  Grimm  —  1 

14.  Selections  from  Grimm  —  2 

20.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field  — 1 

21.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field  — 2 

35.  Story  of  Lowell 

36.  Story  of  Tennyson 

42.  Story  of  Whittier 

43.  Story  of  Cooper 

44.  Story  of  Fulton 

48.  Story  of  Eli  Whitney 

61.  Story  of  Hawthorne 

62.  Story  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse 

63.  Story  of  Louisa  Alcott 

64.  Story  of  James  Watt 
68.  Story  of  the  Norsemen 


69.  Puss  m  Boots 

70.  Story  of  Stephenson 

71.  Story  of  Irvmg 

72.  Story  of  Pocahontas 

81.  Story  of  Cyrus  W.  Field 

120.  Liberty  Bell 


Fourth  Grade 

22.  Hawthorne's  Golden  Touch 

82.  Story  of  Holmes 

83.  Story  of  La  Salle 

89.  Story  of  Longfellow 

90.  De  Soto 

91.  Marquette 

103.  Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Woodland  — 1 

104.  Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Woodland  —  2 

105.  Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Birdland  —  1 

106.  Stories  and  Rhymes  of  Birdland  —  2 

107.  Stories  jand  Rhymes  of  Flower-land —  1 

108.  Stories andRhymes  of  Flower-land —  2 
125.  Selections  from  Longfellow 

193.  Joan  of  Arc 
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RHYME  AND  STORY  READERS 

By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell 

THE  RHYME  AND  STORY  PRIMER 

"  Story-approach  "  method,  with  emphasis  on  phras- 
ing. Mother  Goose  vocabulary.  All  pictures  in 
colors.    Price,  52  cents. 

RHYME  AND  STORY  FIRST  READER 

"Story-approach"  method.  Emphasis  on  phrasing. 
Profusely  illustrated  in  color.    Price,  52  cents. 

WIDE  AWAKE  JUNIOR:  An  Easy  Primer 

Really  the  easiest  primer — and  the  largest.    Care- 
fully graded.    All  pictures  in  color.    Vocabulary,  200 
words.    Price,  50  cents. 
The  new  book  in  the  series  of  Wide-Awake  Readers. 


For  Grade 


CHERRY  TREE  CHILDREN,  55  cents 
BOY  BLUE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS,  64  cents 


For  Grade  II:  THE  OUTDOOR  BOOK,  64  cents 

STORIES  FROM  A  MOUSEHOLE  (1918).  TOcents 
BUNNY  RABBIT'S  DIARY,  64  cents 

For  Grade  III:  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS.  65c, 
PLAY  AWHILE:  A  DRAMATIC  READER,  70c. 
MERRY  ANIMAL  TALES.  70  cenU. 
IN  THE  GREEN  FIELDS  (1919),  70  cents 

LIHLE,  BROWN  ft  COMPANY 


U  BEACON  STREET.  BOVTON 


128  10.  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAQO 


PARROT-LIKE    MEMORIZING 
OF  FACTS  IS  WRONG 

To  expect  a  duld  in  the  fourth  grade  to  draw  a 
map  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives,  locate  the  principal 
rivers,  valleys,  mountains,  bays,  cities,  and  name  and 
locate  the  coimties,  is  wrong.  Parrot-like  memorizing 
of  such  facts,  at  that  age,  can  only  result  in  harm. 
The  facts  mean  nothing  and  create  a  distaste  for  the 
work. 

We  must  start  from  the  environment  of  the  child. 
Definitionsand  disconnected  facts  cannot beassimilated. 


« 


HOME     GEOGRAPHY 


>» 


•STARTS  FROM  THE  HOME 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  book  published 
for  the  study  of  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades 


There  is  a  reason  why  "Fairbanks'  Home 
Geography"  is  so  widely  adopted  for  use  as 
an  introductory  book  in  the  lower  grades  and 
why  it  is  so  universally  used  by  teachers 

HOME  GEOGRAPHY  by  HAROLD  FAIRBANKS 

PRICE  SEVENTY-FIVE   CENTS  POSTPAID 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

BOSTON  NEW  YOSK         CHICAOO 


When  Mental  Strain 

Impairs  Energy 

the  man  or  woman  at  the  desk  will 
find  that  a  teaspoonf  ul  of 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

in  a  glass  of  water  is  both  invigorating  and 
refreshing.  Nervous  energy,  mental  power 
and  physical  vigor  are  incorporated  by  this 
most  effective  medium.  Non-alcoholic,  pleas- 
ant to  take  and  highly  beneficial. 

Sold  by  DragguiB 

Rumfford  Chemical  Works,  Provldenco,  R.  I. 


A  New  Book 

for 

Little  Pupils 

l-IUNDREDS  of  supplementary  readers 

are   published,   but  among  them  are 

very  few    simple    enough    for    first  year 

pupils,  after  they  have  finished  their  primer. 

Playtime  Stories,  by  Agnes  Dunlop 

and  Robinson  G.  Jones,  solves  this  prob- 
lem, vlt  has  seventeen  delightful  stories 
and  poems,  and  is  artistically  illustrated  in 
colors.  The  type  is  large  and  the  words  are 
arranged  in  word-groups  instead  of  full 
length  lines,  thus  assuring  expressive 
reading.  PLAYTIME  STORIES  will  delight 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 
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PRIMARY    EDUCATION  -  Not  ''What  does  it  cost?'*  bat  **Does  it  pay  me?" 


Mothers'  Clubs  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations 


Rebecca  Bowman  Rosenbaum 


MOTHERS'  Clubs  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
are  now  so  numerous,  and  the  manner  of  organization 
SO  well  known,  that  I  hesitate  in  givmg  much  space 

to  this  phase  of  the  subject. 
However,  for  fear  there  may  be  some  school  without 

such  a  club,  I  give  these  few  points  on  organization. 
Should  it  be  the  principal's  first  year  in  the  conmiunity, 

he  most  likely  will  not  be  very  well  acquainted.    He  can  find 

able  assistance  among  some  of 

the  teachers.    During  the  first 

three  or  foiu:  weeks  of  the  new 

session,  while  the  teachers  are 

visiting  the  homes  of  the  pupils, 

they  may  talk  with  the  mothers 

of   the    benefits   derived  from 

Mothers'  Clubs,  at  the  same 

time  noting  especially  those  of 

the  parent^  most  capable  of 

holding   offices.    So  much  de- 
pends upon  the  wise  selection 

of  officers.    The  reports  of  the 

teachers'  visits  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  principal,  who  in 

the  meantime  has  become  ac- 
quainted   with   many   of    the 

mothers  through  their  visits  to 

the  school. 

Having  secured  the  names  of 
those  interested  and  most  capa- 
ble, the  principal  ma;y  ascertain 
who  will  serve  on  the  nominating 
committee  and  ask  this  com- 
mittee to  meet  and  decide  on 
those  best  suited  for  offices  of 
president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary, treasurer  and  auditor. 
There  must  be  several  nominees 
for  each  office  and  nominations 
must  also  be  in  order  from  the 
floor  or  at  the  mass  meeting. 

One  important  detail  which 
is  so  often  overlooked,  is  the 
prop)er  notice  to  the  mothers 
of  the  date  and  hour  for  the 
meetings..   By  all  means  send 

his  noUce  several  days  ahead,  and  also  have  the  papers 
nsert  a  notice.  In  some  schools  the  personal  notice  to  the 
nother  is  written  by  her  own  child.  This  can  be  very 
Sffective,  provided  the  teacher  carefully  supervises  the 
imting  of  these  notes.  In  other  schools  cards  are  sent 
ind  the  mother  is  requested  to  sign  and  return  card 
Itating  whether  or  not  she  will  attend. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  short  program  at  the  initial  meeting. 
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If  possible,  seciire  the  president  of  the  local  Federation  of 
Mothers'  Clubs  or  the  president  of  a  nearby  Mother's  Club 
to  give  a^  brief  address  on  the  value  and  purpose  of  such 
organizations. 

The  social  hour  is  another  very  important  feature  and 
should  last  about  fifteen  or  twenty  mmutes;  and  in  place 
of  a  conunittee  —  perhaps  before  the  complete  organization 
— several  of  the  teachers  may  serve  by  introducing  the 

mothers  and  by  serving  some 
light  refresjhments,  such  as  tea 
and  cakes. 

We  must  also  include  in  the 
organization  the  appointment 
of  various  committees.  It  is 
well  to  have  as  many  as  possible, 
and  with  as  capable  a  chairman 
as  can  be  selected.  The  pre^- 
dent  usually  appoints  such  com- 
mittees. By  giving  a  great 
many  membiersparticular  duties 
we  can  be  assured  of  better 
attendance,  since  brief  reports 
from  all  committees  must  be 
heard  at  each  meeting. 

If  the  meetings  are  too 
lengthy,  the  attendance  is  apt 
to  decrease.  One  hour  and  a 
half  each  month  for  regular 
meetings,  the  executive  meeting 
held  the  week  before,  and  the 
various  conunittee  meetings,  is 
ample  time  to  ask  of  the  busy 
mothers  of  tiiis  day. 

Some  of  the  most  successful 
mothers'  clubs  do  not  have 
regular  dues,  but  funds  to  main- 
tain the  organization  are  raised 
by  entertainments,  cake  and 
pie  sale3,  and  the  old-time 
rummage  sales. 

Itisawellknownfactthatthese 
dubs  can  be  made  of  lasting 
value  to  the  mother,  and  this  in- 
fluence must  necessarily  extend 
to  the  school  and  community. 
Secure  the  best  speakers  available  to  talk  on  helpful  and 
timely  subjects.    In  most  communities  there  are  many 
supervisors  who  will  give  good  talks  on  their  subjects  and 
the  value  to  the  pupil. 

At  one  meeting  the  singing  teacher  gave  a  bnef  talk  on 
the  value  of  music,  and  also  had  fifty  or  more  pupils  sing 
their  prettiest   songs.    Another  music   teacher  led    the      j 
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Making  the  Past  Real     I 

By  Celebrating  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 


Jennie  L.  Hendricks 

Principal  of  Training  School,  Stotc  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Tableau  6    Prisdlla  and  John  Aldcn 

FOR  more  than  a  century  it  has  been  impressed  upon 
teachers  that "  to  mvest  the  past  with  an  air  of  reality" 
is  essential  m  effective  history  teaching.  "Make  your 
history  instruction  vivid  and  alive,"  is  the  admonition 
constantly  put  forth  by  the  best  educators. 

An  event  actually  experienced  is,  of  course,  the  one  which 
becomes  a  part  of  us  and  impresses  itself  most  vividly  upon 
our  mmds.  But  reality  is  obviously  impossible  in  much  of 
our  history  work.  The  teacher,  however,  can  so  present 
her  topics  that  the  effect  of  the  actual  experience  is  approxi- 
mately reached. 

In  "Teaching  of  History,"  by  Johnson,  we  find,  "To 
make  the  past  real  is  to  image  material  conditions  and 
events  and  to  reproduce  in  ourselves  some  semblance  of  the 
mental  states  that  determined  these  conditons  or  events  or 
were  determined  by  them."  It  is  this  condition  which  is 
produced  when  children  dramatize  events  m  history,  write 
unaginary  diaries,  work  out  sand-tables,  visit  museums,  etc. 

The  tercentenary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilpims  presents 
an  imusual  opportunity  for  producing  in  cWldren  of  the 
lower  grades  this  mental  state  which  is  so  necessary  in 
effective  history  teaching. 

Following  is  an  accoimt  of  the  use  made  of  celebrating 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  a  fourth  grade. 

When  the  time  came  to  teach  "  the  Pilgrims  "  in  the  series 
of  lessons  on  colonization,  the  teacher  planned  to  have  the 
class  work  out  a  program  to  which  the  parents  could  be 
invited.  This  was  talked  over  with  the  children,  who  at 
once  became  very  enthusiastic.  When  they  discovered 
that  it  was  just  three  himdred  years  since  the  Pilgrims 
landed,  and  that  this  tercentenary  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  many  places,  they  felt  that  such  a  program  as  we  were 
planning  w?ls.  most  timely. 

After  mudi  discussion,  deciding  upon  some  scheme  and 
then  changing  when  some  better  suggestion  was  put  forth, 
we  finally  agreed  upon  the  following  program: 

Part  I 
Play  — The  Fi^st  Thanksgiving  Day 

Act  I  —  The  Landing 

Time,  1620 

Scene,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 


CHARACTERS 

Massasoit 

SquatUo   

Samoset  

Indian  Braves 


Mrs.  White  . . . 
Governor  Carver 
Capi.  Miles  Standish 

John  Alden 

Prisdlla  MuUins 
Pilgrim  Woman 


Robert  Monahan 
DEB0RA^  Werry 
Raymond  Steere 
Theodore  Fitch,  Albert  Rich- 
ardson, Kennethj.  Masblb 
LuciLE  Andrews 
Elizabeth  Ellsworth 
Rose  Gannon 
Phyllis  Marble 
Madeline  Milliken 
Caroline  Bryant 


Act  n  —  First  Thanksgiving  Day 

Time  —  A  year  later 
Scene  —  Same  as  Act  I 

CHARACTERS 

Governor  Bradford,  .Caroline  Bryant 
Others  characters  the  same  as  Scene  I 

This  play  was  one  chosen  by  the  childrenffrom  "Little 
American  Plays  for  Little  Americans,"  by  Hubbard. 

Part  II 

Tableaux 

1  The  Mayflower  Compact. 

2  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

3  The  Return  of  the  Mayflower. 

4  The  Peace  Treaty  with  the  Indians. 

5  The  Narragansetts'  Snake-skin  Challenge. 

6  Prisdlla  and  John  Alden. 

7  The  First  Thanksgiving. 

8  Pilgrims  at  Church. 

9  Pilgrims  Going  to  Church. 

10  The  Return  of  Captain  Miles  Standish. 

We  foimd  that,  first  of  all,  we  must  read  from  as  many 
sources  as  possible  and  consult  many  pictures,  in  order 
that  we  might  know  the  story  and  facts  upon  which  our 
work  was  to  be  based.  This  furnished  an  effective  motive 
for  our  reading  lessons  during  the  three  weeks  needed  in 
preparing  our  program.  We  made  use  of  many  types  of 
reading  lessons,  such  as,  sightr  eading,  when  one  child  read 
from  die  single  copy  used  while  the  class  listened  and  re- 
produced what  was  read;  dramatic  reading  when  preparing 
the  phy;  silent  reading,  when  children  read  about  special 
topics  in  preparation  for  written  papers;  appreciation 
lessons,  when  the  teacher  read  from  "The  Courtship  of 
Myles  Standish";  and  oral  reading,  when  every  child  had 
a  copy. 

Early  in  our  project  the  question  of  costumes  arose. 

While  many  artides,  such  as  Myles  Standish's  helmet,  long 

skirts  and  white  aprons,  could  be  brought  from  home,  many 

others  had  to  be  obtained  from  s6mt  other  source.    The 

children  were  not  daimted  by  this,  but  dedded  to  make  the 

things  themselves.    Our  drawing  time  was  given  over  to 

this  work.    They  made  the  Pilgrim  hats  and  caps,  and  the 

collars  and  cuffs.    Many  attempts  had  to  be  made  before 

satisfactory  results  were  obtained.    Pictures  had  to  be 

consulted  and  much  reading  had  to  be  done  in  order  to 

know  just  what  shape  these  artides  should  take.    For 

collars  and  cuffs  we  found  that  the  ordinary  white  drawing 
uiyiLizuu  uy  ^^.^j  v^<^pt  i^^ 
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Tableau  4.    The  Peace  Treaty  with  the  Indians 


Tlie  "Pilgrim  Band" 
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paper  was  the  most  satisfactory,  while  white  tissue  paper 
served  for  the  caps,  and  oak  tag,  colored  black  with  ink, 
for  the  hats. 

%We  soon  found  that  the  need  of  a  fireplace  was  very 
imperative,  for  what  is  a  scene  of  John  Alden  and  Prisdlla 
without  one?  By  using  boards,  red  cardboard  and  white 
n^aint)  a  fireplace,  which  had  in  its  construction  the  possi- 
bility cf  an  infinite  number  of  arithmetic  problems,  was 
%iade. 

For  our  second  tableau  we  decided  to  have  the  whole 
"^'Pilpim  Band"  come  out  and  sing  all  verses  of  "The 
Lan£ng  of  the  Pilgrims."  Since  the  music  was  simple, 
they  learned  the  song  by  note  and  committed  all  the  words 
to  memory  with  very  little  effort. 

How  to  make  our  audience  interpret  our  tableaux  as  we 
wished  was  another  problem.  Several  suggestions  were 
made  by  the  children.  The  one  decided  upon  was  to  have 
each  child  choose  a  tableau  about  which  he  would  write  an 
historical  description.  Each  tableau  woidd  then  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  reading  of  the  proper  composition.  This 
necessitated  consulting  books  and  pictures  and  then  the 
oral  language  work  in  preparation  for  the  written  paper. 
We  made  a  list  of  the  words  needed,  which  gave  us  our 
subject  matter  for  our  spelling  lessons. 

Mother  suggestion  made  by  the  children  which  was 
carried  out,  was  the  making  of  programs  for  our  visitors. 
So  our  writing  lessons  for  several  days  consisted  of  the 
copying  of  these  programs  and  placing  on  the  gray  covers 
1620-1920. 

A  short  description  of  each  tableau  follows: 

1  The  Mayflower  Compact 

A  small  table,  on  which  is  placed  a  candlestick,  is  placed 
in  center  of  stage.  The  Pilgrims  are  grouped  at  the  back 
of  table.  Governor  Carver  is  in  act  of  writing  at  table 
with  quill. 

2  Landing  of  the  Pilgriir  s 

All  come  out  and  sing  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims." 

'  3    The  Return  of  the  Mayflower 

Priscilla  is  looking  oflF,  with  handkerchief  in  hand  raised 
in  attitude  of  waving.  Her  father  is  seated  on  moimd 
at  her  feet,  holding  her  other  hand,  and  with  head  drooping. 


4  Peace  Treaty  with  Indians 
(See  illustration.) 

5  The  Narragansetts'  Snake  Skin  Challenge 
Captain  Myles  Standish  is  standing  at  table,  pouring 

powder  into  "cloth"  snake's  skin,  .^rows  are  fymg  on 
table.  Pilgrim  men  are  grouped  back  of  table.  Indian 
brave  stands  a  little  distance  to  the  right,  with! anns 
folded. 

6    Priscilla  and  John  Alden 
(See  illustration.) 

7  The  First  Thanksgiving 

Small  long  table  is  set  with  paper  plates  and  cups. 
About  this  are  seated,  on  small  chairs,  Indians  and  Pilgrims 
with  bowed  heads.  Standing  at  center,  back  of  table,  is 
Elder  Brewster,  with  head  raised,  eyes  dosed,  and  hands 
clasped  imder  chin  in  attitude  of  prayer. 

8  Pilgrims  at  Church 

Women  are  seated  on  one  side  of  aisle,  men  on  the  other. 
All  are  very  attentive  to  Elder  Brewster,  who  stands  at 
front,  with  Bible  on  table,  one  hand  raised  as  if  preaching. 

9  Pilgrims  Going  to  Church 

Indians  are  peering  from  behind  "paper"  trees.  Pil- 
grims are  arranged  by  two's,  men  with  guns,  women  with 
Bibles. 

10  The  Return  of  the  Mayflower 

.  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  are  at  center  of  stage.  Priscilla 
looks  much  alarmed,  hands  slightly  raised.  Miles  Standish 
stands  just  inside  the  door.  The  other  Pilgrims  are  grouped 
about  the  table,  where  Elder  Brewster  stands,  just  ready 
to  write  with  quill. 

These  books  proved  of  great  assistance  in  this  work: 

Primary  History  —  Wm.  H,  Mace 
Stories  of  Eariy  American  History  —  Wilbur  F.  Gordy 
History  Stories  for  Primary  Grades  —  John  W,  Wayland 
Colonial  Days  —  Wilbur  F.  Gordy 
Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days  —  Alice  Morse  Earle 
American  History — First  Book — Arthur  Perry  and  Gertrude  Pria 
New  England,  Old  and  New, a  pamphlet  published  by  Old  Colooy 
Trust  Company,  Boston,  will  be  sent  on  request  to  any  teacher. 


A  History  Lesson  for  Grade  IV 


B.  T. 


Christopher  Columbus 

Life  in  Europe  about  year  1450. 

1  Dress  and  customs  of  people. 

2  What  was  believed  about  the  world. 

3  Interest  in  the  Far  East. 


n 

The  known  routes  to  India. 

1 

Genoa. 

2 

Venice. 

3 
4 

Euphrates. 

Route  to  India  closed  because  of  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

m 

1 

Early  life  of  Cohambus. 
Birth  at  Genoa. 

2 
3 
4 

Poor  parents. 
Early  schooling. 
Experiences  at  sea. 

IV 
1 
2 

Life  in  Portugal. 
Occupations. 
Marriage. 

V  New  plan  to  reach  India. 

1    By  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

VI  Preparations  for  voyage. 

1  Failure  to  receive  aid  from  Portugal. 

2  Coliunbus  in  Spain. 

3  Departure  from  Palos,  August  3, 1492. 

VII  First  part  of  the  voyage. 

1  Stop  at  Canary  Islanck. 

2  Homesick  crew. 

VIII  Second  part  of  the  voyage. 

1  Schemes  of  the  sailors  against  Columbus. 

2  Signs  of  land. 

3  Discovery  of  land. 

4  The  anchoring. 

IX  The  landing  of  the  crew. 

1  Prayer  on  shore. 

2  Naming  of  land  (San  Salvador) 

3  Joy  of  crew. 

X  Discoveries  in  new  land. 


1  Natives. 

2  Groups  of  islands. 
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XI    Return  tx)  Spain. 

1  Happy  welcome  by  all. 

2  Parade  through  streets. 

Xn  Columbus'  later  life. 

1  Second  voyage. 

2  Third  voyage. 

3  Life  in  old  age. 

4  Death. 

Assignment — Lesson  I 

1  What  was  believed 
about  the  world  in  the  early 
I>art  of  the  fifteenth  century? 

2  What  were  the  chief 
routes  to  India? 

3  Why  was  a  new  route 
to  India  needed? 

4  What  do  you  know 
about  the  early  fife  of  Co- 
lumbus? 

5  What  was  Columbus' 
plan  to  reach  India? 

6  To  whom  did  Coliunbus 
go  for  financial  aid? 

7  From  what  port  did 
Coliunbus  set  sail?    When? 

Assignment  —  Lesson  II 

1  Where  did  Columbus 
stop  on  his  first  voyage? 
Why? 

2  What  were  some  of  the  plots  against  Coliunbus? 
Name  some  signs  of  land. 

When  was  land  first  sighted?    What  was  it  named? 
What  did  Columbus  find  in  the  new  world? 
How  was  Columbus  treated  on  his  return  to  Spain? 
Tell  about  the  second  and  third  voyages  of  Columbus? 
What  do  you  know  about  the  last  days  of  Columbus* 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
life? 


Presentation 

The  teacher  will  first  recall  the  previous  lesson  by  a  few 
pivotal  questions,  or  she  nray  utilize  the  topical  outline  of 
the  previous  lesson  as  a  means  of  review.  The  large  topics 
need  only  be  placed  on  the  board,  for  they  will  suggest  the 
old  subject  matter.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
pupils  keep  their  history  outlines  in  notebooks.  If  the 
pupils  have  such  outline  books,  the  review  may  be  con- 
ducted with  note-book  open.  Next  present  the  new 
subject  matter. 

Do  you  know  what  holiday  we  celebrate  jLhis  month? 
Whose  fame  is  recalled  on  this  day?  Why  do  you  think 
vre  celebrate  October  12?  In  which  century  did  Coliunbus 
live?  Describe  the  dress  of  the  Italian  people  of  that  time. 
What  were  their  chief  occupations?  What  was  believed 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  world  at  that  time?  What 
did  the  people  believe  lived  in  the  sea?  Why  wa^  there 
such  great  interest  in  the  trade  of  the  Far  East?  What  was 
inip)orted  from  India  and  China?  (Various  pupils  who  have 
been  given  Question  1  in  the  assignment  will  be  able  to 
report  on  the  first  topic  in  the  outfine,  and  will  be  able  to 
give  the  answers  to  most  of  the  above  questions.) 

Let  us  see  what  the  boys  and  girls  have  to  report  who  had 
the  next  part  of  the  assignment  to  study. 

By  which  three  routes  could  India  be  reached?  Come 
and  trace  these  routes  on  the  map,  Mary.  The  capture  of 
which  city  closed  the  main  routes  to  India?  Come  and 
show  Constantinople  on  the  map,  and  explain  why  a  new 
route  was  necessary. 

Where  and  when  was  Columbus  bom? 

Where  did  Columbus  play  when  a  child? 

Were  his  parents  rich  or  poor? 


For  the  Columbus  Poster  (see  page  507) 

What  kind  of  an  education  did  Coliunbus  receive? 
What  subjects  were  then  taught  in  school? 
What  happened  one  day  while  Columbus  was  at  sea? 
Why  did  Columbus  go  to  Portugal? 
Whom  did  he  marry  there? 
What  was  Colmrbus*  plan  to  reach  India? 
To  whom  did  Columbus  go  for  aid  for  his  joiuney? 
In  which  country  and  from  whom  did  Columbus  receive 
ships  for  the  voyage? 
From  what  port  did  Columbus  set  sail?    When? 

Lesson  II 

Why  did  Columbus  stop  at  the  Canary  Islands?  Why 
was  the  crew  so  homesick  and  dissatisfied?  What  plots 
were  made  against  Columbus?  Name  some  of  the  first 
signs  of  land. 

When  was  land  first  sighted? 

What  was  it  named? 

What  was  the  first  thing  the  crew  did  upon  reaching  shore? 

Describe  the  natives  who  were  found  in  the  new  world. 

Point  out  on  the  map  the  groups  of  islands  which  were 
discovered,  and  name  them. 

How  was  Columbus  treated  on  his  return  to  Spain? 

How  many  more  voyages  did  Columbus  make?  What 
land  was  discovered? 

Did  Colimabus  know,  at  his  death,  that  he  had  discovered 
a  new  world? 

Free  discussion  should  follow  the  reports  given  by  the 
pupils  upon  their  assignments  in  Lessons  I  and  II.  The 
teacher  shoxild  always  supplement  with  additional  subject 
matter.  The  summary  may  be  made  by  means  of  the 
topical  outline,  or  by  a  few  broad  questions.  The  topical 
outline  should  be  copied  into  a  note-book  after  each  subject 
has  been  taught.  The  assignments  for  the  next  lesson 
may  be  given  to  individiials,  groups,  or  to  the  class  as  a 
whole,  during  a  supervised  study  period. 

Text  Books  Used 

Beginner's  American  History  —  Montgomery ^  page  1-1 4 
From  the  Old  World  to  the  New  —  Chapters  4,  5,  6 
History  of  the  United  States  -^  Thompson  — 
Columbus  and  Magellan  —  Pages  iixw^'^^u  uy 


s  4,  5,  6  ^ 
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Projects  for  Primary  Grades     III 


Florence  A.  Powell 


(Book  lights  reserved) 


The  October  Project 


OCTOBER — the  sunset  of  the  year — when  all  nature 
is  preparing  for  winter!  The  trees  prepare  their  buds 
for  the  next  year's  leaves,  prepare  them  so  that  the 
little  buds  can  stand  the  long  cold  wet  winter  weather. 
The  birds  migrate  to  a  warmer  climate  when  the  chill 
autiunn  winds  warn  them,  abo  the  caterpillar  prepares  for 
his  long  sleep  in  his  warm  snug  home.  How  busy  the  in- 
sects become  in  October  getting  ready  for  winter. 

The  brilliant  coloring  in  nature,  autmnn  garden  flowers, 
the  harvest  with  its  golden  stores,  warn  us  of  the  coming 
winter. 

All  this  is  the  last  glowing  call  of  nature  before  she  sends 
the  great  white  winter,  the  night  of  the  year. 

Have  children  observe  the  trees,  leaves,  fruits,  flowers 
and  v^etables,  the  market,  stores,  the  farms  and  fields; 
bring  into  the  schoolroom  as  many  different  specimens  of 
fruits,  v^etables,  flowers  and  leaves  as  possible.  These 
can  be  used  for  language  lessons,  art  work  (paper-cutting, 
drawing,  pamting,  or  clay  modeling). 

First  Week 

Flowers  —  Learn  to  recognize  and  name  as  many  fall 
flowers  as  possible:  the  simflower,  geraniiun,  goldenrod, 
white  and  purple  aster,  gentian,  woodbme,  milkweed  pod 
and  chrysanthemum. 

FruUs  —  Learn  to  recognize  and  name,  after  securing 
various  kinds  of  fruits,  the  following:  grape,  apple,  peach, 
plimi,  pear,  cranberries  and  crab-apple. 

Special  study  of  the  apple  —  parts,  stem,  skin,  pulp, 
seeds,  core. 

The  use  of  each  part. 

Apple  as  a  food. 

Compare  size,  color,  form  of  various  apples. 

Make  an  Apple  Book,  drawing,  painting  or  cutting  the 
different  phases  in  the  story  of  the  apple. 

After  the  study  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  the  children  arc 
awakened  to  the  gorgeous  colors  of  autumn.  How  ea^y 
to  turn  now  to  the  trees  with  their  gay  foliage,  knowing  the 
colors  by  their  proper  names,  and  most  eager  now  to  learn 
the  reason  for  their  grand  attire. 

Second  Week 

Trees,  Leaves  and  Buds  —  Just  as  we  discovered  all  these 
beautiful  surprises  in  natiu^,  so  our  own  wonderful  land 
was  discovered  by  one  who  wanted  to  know  more  than  just 
what  he  saw  and  knew  around  him,  so  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  we  study  Columbus. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  12  —  "Discovery  Day'' 

Columbus 

On  a  bright  October  morning, 

Four  hundred  years  ago, 
Into  the  western  waters 

Three  ships  were  seen  to  go. 

The  gratehil  morning  sunshine 

Lit  up  the  masts  &e  gold. 
And  touched  the  happy  faces 

Of  the  sailors  bright  and  bold. 

His  face  with  glory  beaming, 

His  head  ba^  to  the  breeze, 
The  good  Columbus  guided 

His  vessels  through  the  seas. 


Ten  long  weeks  upon  the  ocean 

They  have  spent  in  hope  and  fear. 
Far  from  home  and  kindred 

And  aU  their  hearts  held  dear. 

But  now  they  Ve  reached  their  journey's  end, 

A  safe  and  happy  band, 
They  plant  the  standard  on  the  shore  — 

For  God  and  Fatherland. 

—  From  *  *MorUh  by  Monih''  Book 

Suggestions  for  an  Outline  for  a  Lesson  on 
Columbus 

Story  of  Columbus  as  a  little  boy. 

Where  and  when  bom. 

His  love  of  the  sailor  and  of  the  sea. 

His  visits  to  the  wharves. 

His  great  wish  to  become  a  sailor  and  sail  around  the 
earth. 

What  people  thought  of  the  shape  of  the  earth. 

His  visit  to  the  king  and  cpeen  of  Spain. 

What  the  queen  of  Spain  did  to  help  him. 

Description  of  his  three  small  vessels  and  their  voyage. 

What  he  discovered. 

What  all  this  means  to  us. 

(Have  a  picture  of  Columbus  in  the  room.  Salute  our 
flag  and  sing  "Star-Spangled  Banner.") 

Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 

How  the  trees  get  ready  for  winter  —  leaves  are  dropped, 
buds  have  a  strong  coat  over  them. 

Let  the  children  select  their  own  tree  for  obseryatimi, 
or  have  entire  class  select  one  tree.  Especially  notice  the 
vacated  nests.  Where  are  the  birds?  Where  do  they  go 
for  winter?  Why?  Why  do  they  come  back  in  spring? 
How  do  they  travel?  Do  they  fly  high?  Does  it  take  bng 
for  the  journey? 

What  kind  of  birds  stay  with  us? 

What  do  they  find  to  cat? 

Where  do  they  live  in  winter? 

How  do  they  keep  warm? 

Our  tree  was  an  oak  tree,  growing  upon  the  boulevard 
across  from  oiur  school.  We  gathered  the  leaves,  waxed 
them,  pressed  and  mounted  some,  cut  them  out  of  paper 
free-hand,  pasted  them  in  our  "Oak  Tree  Book."  The 
first  pictiu^  was  a  cut-out  of  the  tree.  This  we  made, 
carrying  paper  and  scissors  with  us,  when  we  went  for  our 
first  visit  to  learn  about  our  tree,  noticing  especially  the 
shape  of  the  tree,  how  the  tree  branches,  findii^  the  oak 
trees,  comparing  size  of  trunk,  leaves  and  height  of  tree. 

Our  second  lesson,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  was  the 
leaf  lesson. 

What  becomes  of  leaves  that  fall  from  the  tree?  How 
they  decay  and  help  make  the  soil  richer.  How  they  make 
a  warm  cover  for  the  grass  growing  beneath.  Observe 
the  contrast  between  the  oak  leaves  as  to  color  and  the 
gorgeous  leaves  from  the  other  trees,  especially  the  mapk 
and  yellow  poplar  leaves. 

Oiu-  third  lesson  out  under  our  "Oak  Tree"  was  the 
discovery  of  the  acorn.  After  getting  many  we  took  them 
back  to  oiu*  room,  studied  them  as  to  size,  shape,  color  and 
use,  then  drew  this  conclusion;  that  by  careful  observation 
we  might  discover  something  around  the  oak  tree  hunting 
for  acorns  other  than  little  boys  and  girls.  Our  next  page 
in  the  book  was  a  painted  acorn  and  a  free-hand  cuttii^  d 
many  acorns. 

At  last,  one  fine  morning,  a  little  tot  discovered  that  no 
acorns  were  to  be  found^ybttl^jatj^tte  bottom  of  the  trunk 
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An  October  Booklet 

In  the  following  pages,  taken  from  booklets  made  by  the  duldren,  the   verses  are   the  original  work  of  the 
children.    Florence  A.  Powell 


This  is  the  bird  that  flew  away, 

But  he'll  come  back  some  fine  spring  day. 


^\<i^- 


When  October  comes  around 
Many  fine  apples  can  be  found. 


This  is  the  squirrel 
Who  lives  in  the  tree, 

He  makes  his  own  store, 
So  his  acorns  are  free. 


Now  Mr.  Squirrel  is  happy  and  gay, 
For  when  winter  is  here,  he  eats  all  day. 


<rf  our  tree  was  a  large  hole  where,  as  he  called  him,  lived 
"Frisk,"  the  squirrd.  We  immediately  crossed  over  to 
the  boulevard,  although  a  reading  lesson  was  to  have  been 
given;  but  after  Tony's  discovery  all  effort  in  the  reading 
direction  would  have  been  useless.  We  sat  aroimd  our 
famous  tree  for  over  half  an  hour  before  Mr.  Squirrel 
appeared.  Now  was  our  chance  to  study  him  in  action 
as  well  as  in  reality.  By  this  method  it  did  not  take  a 
week  to  study  the  squirrel.  We  became  acquainted  with 
him  in  a  very  short  time  and  studied  him  under  the  finest 
of  conditions.  Why  spend  endless  time  upon  a  certain 
phase  of  the  work  when,  if  we  create  the  proper  conditions. 
It  can  be  done  in  a  more  profitable  manner  and  in  much 
less  time.  How  we  envy  the  children  of  the  coimtry  their 
ideal  settings  and  beautiful  specimens;  they  need  so  few 
books;  they  are  in  the  midst  of  nature  wonders  and  can 
learn  a  lesson  from  every  field  and  nook. 

We  came  back  next  day  to  cut  a  picture  of  our  friend, 
the  squirrel,  but  he,  alas!  in  some  way  was  wise,  so  we 
returned,  made  our  cutting  from  the  famous  picture  of 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  "The  Piper  and  Nut  Crackers." 
This  cutting  made  the  next  page  in  our  book. 

Many  fine  squirreb  were  made  from  clay,  also  now  some 
children  made  the  entire  story  from  clay  —  tree  leaves, 
hole  in  tree,  acorns  and  squirrel.  We  learned  the  hole  was 
his  winter  home  where  he  stored  his  nuts,  for  many  times 


in  the  winter  the  children  reported  seemg  the  squirrd 
peeping  from  his  hole,  so  as  to  see  the  soft  white  blanket 
spread  over  his  front  yard. 

Suggestive  Outline  in  Teaching  the  Squirrel 

Covering 

Are  all  squirrels  the  same  color? 

Different  colors  upon  different  parts  of  the  body  do  what 
for  the  squirrd? 

Use  of  the  fur? 

Is  it  the  same  in  winter  as  in  summer? 

Of  what  use  is  the  fur  of  the  squirrel  to  man? 

Movement 

Different  ways  in  which  it  moves.  How  many  claws  has 
it  on  each  foot?  Do  they  help  m  climbmg?  How  does  it 
sit  and  rest?    How  is  it  protected  agamst  a  fall? 


Eating 
What  does  it  like  best  to  eat? 
What  kind  of  teeth  has  it? 
How  does  it  sharpen  them? 
How  does  it  hold  nuts? 
Does  it  eat  slowly  or  rapidly? 
Are  the  squirrd's  ears  large? 
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How  does  he  hold  them? 

Does  he  hear  well? 

How  does  he  move? 

Leam  a  selection  about  squirrels,  a  song,  a  play  story,  a 
play  game,  and  read  about  them. 

ti  the  third  or  fourth  grade,  in  place  of  the  squirrel  study 
the  bee  as  a  symbol  of  conmumity  life. 

Have  a  specimen  of  honey  in  the  comb  to  introduce  your 
lesson. 

Ouaine 

How  is  the  comb  built? 

Shape  of  the  cells.    Why? 

Where  does  the  bee  get  his  honey? 

Children's  experiences  and  observations  told. 

Name  the  flowers  where  the  bee  gets  his  honey. 

Does  the  bee  in  any  way  help  the  flowers? 

Study  bee  as  to  form:  how  made,  habits,  need  of  long 
tongue,  sharp  jaws,  good  eyesight,  stiff  hair  on  1^,  hind 
leg  pocket,  use  of  the  bee,  kinds  of  bees,  honey  and  wax  as 
a  comimercial  benefit  to  maa. 

If  possible,  visit  a  beehive,  but  have  many  pictures  and 
references  in  books  to  read  in  the  room. 

Third  Week 

•Tuesday,  October  1»  —  birthday  of  Helen  Himt  Jackson, 
a  lover  of  nature,  a  writer  of  tiie  beautiful  scenes  and 
treasures  that  surround  us.  Tell  the  children  the  story 
of  her  life,  leaving  with  them  a  desire  to  read  in  later  years 
some  of  her  poetry  and  books.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday 
read  to  the  yoimger  children  her  poem,  "October's  Bright 
Blue  Weather."  The  older  children  delight  in  memorizing 
it. 

October's  Bright  Blue  Weather 

O  suns  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June, 

And  flowers  of  June  together, 
Ye  cannot  rival  for  one  hour 

October's  bright  blue  weather. 

When  loud  the  biunblebee  makes  haste 

Belated,  thriftless  vagrant, 
And  goldenrod  is  dying  fast, 

And  lanes  with  grapes  are  fragrant; 

When  gentians  roll  their  fringes  tight 

To  save  them  from  the  morning. 
And  chestnuts  fall  from  satin  burrs, 

Without  a  sound  of  warning; 

When  on  the  ground  ripe  apples  lie 

In  piles  tike  jewels  shining; 
And  redder  stiU  on  old  stone  walls 

Are  leaves  of  woodbine  twining; 

When  all  the  lovely  wayside  things 
Their  white-winged  seeds  are  sowing, 

And  in  the  fields  still  green  and  fair, 
Late  aftermath  are  growing. 

When  springs  run  low  and  on  the  brooks 

In  idle  golden  freighting, 
Bright  leaves  sing  noiseless  in  the  hush 

Of  woods,  for  winter  waiting; 

When  comrades  seek  sweet  country  haunts. 

By  twos  and  twos  together. 
And  coimt  like  misers  hour  by  hour 

October's  bright  blue  weather. 

O  suns  and  skies  and  flowers  of  June 

Coimt  all  your  boasts  together. 
Love  loveth  best  of  all  the  year 

October's  bright  blue  weather. 

—  Helen  HurU  Jackson 

(Have  picture  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  in  room.) 

Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 

Wednesday,  October  19,  Lafayette  day.  In  morning 
talk  tell  children  the  reason  we  honor  Lafayette  on  this 


day;  if  possible,  have  his  picture  in  the  room  so  the  chiUren 
will  become  acquainted  with  him,  so  as  to  easily  recognize 
it  wherever  they  may  see  it. 

These  days  are  spent  in  studying  the  preparation  in  our 
homes  and  on  the  farm  for  the  coming  winter  season. 

In  the  home  —  Cannmg  (fruits  and  v^etables),  pickling, 
storing  in  supplies  from  stores  (apples,  potatoes,  onions, 
carrots,  turnips,  etc.),  canned  goods,  taking  down  of  screens, 
weather  stripping  for  windows,  airing  of  blankets  and 
winter  clothing,  putting  away  the  sunmier  clothes,  putting 
in  supply  of  wood  and  coal,  fall  house  cleaning,  the  purchase 
of  warmer  clothes  and  rubbers. 

The  farmer  — Uarvestingy  getting  m  the  grain,  storing 
it  in  dry  places,  preparing  a  supply  of  food  for  his  live  stodt, 
repairing  barns,  fences  and  farmhouse,  putting  under  cover 
his  farm  implements,  cutting  wood,  biulding  a  wood-pile 
near  house,  storing  vegetables  and  fruits  for  family  use, 
double  windows  and  storm  doors  added  to  house,  for  the 
farmer,  like  the  squirrel,  believes  in  bemg  ready;  he  docs 
not  take  chances  —  it  is  far  better  to  be  prepared  a  little 
too  soon  than  to  be  getting  ready  a  littie  too  late. 

Fourth  Week 

Seeds,  vegetables,  Hallowe'en  — Tht  milkweed,  burdock, 
maple  seed,  dandelion,  acorns  and  chestnuts  are  some  of  the 
weU  known  seeds  of  fall;  the  two  most  favored  by  children 
are  the  milkweed  and  chestnut,  the  milkweed  for  its  unusual 
beauty  and  the  chestnut  for  its  tasty  flavor. 

Outline  for  the  Chestnut 

When  does  it  grow? 

Where  is  it  found? 

Description  of  the  burr  both  inside  and  out. 

Why  is  it  covered  with  sharp  needles? 

Color,  and  how  does  the  burr  feel? 

How  is  the  burr  opened? 

Into  how  many  parts? 

How  many  nuts  inside  the  burr? 

Description  of  the  lining  of  burr? 

Why  soft  like  velvet? 

Why  are  the  nuts  flat  and  not  round? 

What  use  are  chestnuts  to  man? 

(Always  have 'specimens  when  teaching  this  lesson;  if 
possible,  each  child  should  have  a  chestnut  and  when  lesson 
is  completed  then  eat  and  enjoy  his  own  chestnut.) 

These  references  may  be  of  some  help: 

Wait  and  See  and  Little  Chestnut  Boys  —  In  the  CkMs  World- 

Poulsson 
Stories  of  Trees  —  Mrs,  Dyson 
The  Cat,  the  Monkey  and  the  Chestnuts  —  Gra4le  LUerature   II 

Vegetables 

Of  all  the  fall  v^etables,  the  tomato,  because  of  its 
brilliant  color  and  of  its  general  use  as  food,  becomes  the 
most  attractive  to  children. 

Tomato  —  Color  before  and  after  it  has  ripened.  Where 
and  how  does  it  grow?  What  time  of  the  year  are  they 
most  plentiful?  Is  the  skin  thick  or  thin?  Smooth  or 
rough?  Has  the  tomato  a  dry  or  juicy  pulp?  Shape  and 
various  sizes  of  tomatoes?  Shape  of  tomato  seeds.  How 
many?    Various  uses  we  make  of  tomatoes? 

The  Pumpkin  — Oi  q}1  the  October  vegetables,  the 
pumpkin  stands  first  in  the  minds  of  children  as  to  color 
and  association  as  the  most  popular.  Children  not  only 
see  the  pumpkin,  but  see  the  possibilities  of  a  Jack-o'- 
lantern  —  the  thriller  of  Hallowe'en.  Now  this,  then,  is 
the  time  to  teach  it.  What  a  wondrous  seed  box  it  is  I 
How  beautiful  are  the  magyi^smny  seeds  arranged  in  it— 
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these  seeds  saved,  washed  and  dried  are  the  means  of 
many  a  profitable  hour  of  seat  work;  used  in  number 
lessons,  designs,  story  telling,  combined  with  inch  sticks, 
they  make  many  wonderful  productions.  Now  we  come 
to  die  days  of  delight,  the  getting  ready  for  Hallowe'en. 
After  studying  our  pumpkmwe  make  our  own  Jack-o' 
lantern  in  school;  if  we  are  to  have  more  than  one,  some 
of  the  older  children  prepare  them  for  us.  The  room  must 
be  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Children  color  pumpkins, 
cutout  Jack-o'-lanterns,  witches,  black  cats  and  brownies; 
these  are  pasted  upon  windows,  or  made  into  blackboard 
decorations.  We  always  make  a  Hallowe'en  booklet,  and, 
if  possible,  make  our  own  verses.  The  following  is  a 
sample  of  work  by  a  third  grade  child. 

October 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  story 

Of  the  first  real  Hallowe'en, 
Where  the  witches  dance  together, 

Witches  fat  and  witches  lean? 

When  the  black  cats  saw  the  witches 

They  began  to  dtmce  and  sing, 
Calling  for  the  Jack-o'-lanterns 

To  dance  in  their  fairy  ring. 

All  the  excitement  the  children  display  can  be  utilized 

in  language  work,  dramatization,  story  play,  games,  art 

work  and  number;  three  happy  days  the  wise  teacher  has 

in  store  for  her  if  she  utilizes  aU  her  wonderful  opportimities. 

Now  the  last  session  arrives  that  should  be  a  party  — ^I 

say  shouldy  for  these  school  parties  play  a  far  more  important 

part  in  the  life  of  a  child  than  most  people  realize.    And  too, 

a  more  fitting  ending  for  the  month  of  October  could  not 

be  imagined.    The  older  children  plan,  arrange  and  carry 

out  their  own  program;  our  little  tots  can  ably  assist,  but 

must  be  more  or  less  directed.    Arrange  the  room  differently 

for  a  party,  decorate  attractively,  have  Jack-o'-lanterns 

lighted,   room  darkened,  apples  hung  in  various  places, 

arrange  a  program  of  stunts,  biting  an  apple  on  the  string, 

feeding  the  Jack-o'lantem  with  rice,  sitting  on  a  pumpkin 

threading  a  needle,  candy  hunt,  dramatization  of  familiar 

stories.     Then  just  before  dismissal  darken  the  room  and 

tell  a  mysterious  story:   even  the  story  "The  Shoemaker 

and  the  Elves,"  told  under  these  conditions,  thrills  the  little 

tots  and  sends  them  home  glowing  with  wonderment  and 

delight.     Their  handwork  should  be  taken  home,  for  the 

home  glories  in  the  work  done  by  the  little  tots;  and  here 

may  I  noiention  how  one  wise  mother  used  the  simple  little 

cut-out  Jack-o'lantem  as  place  cards  for  dinner  in  their 

home  on  Hallowe'en.    What  an  inspiration  for  her  daughter 

in  the  coming  years  of  her  schooling!    Most  people,  yoimg 

or  old,  student  or  teacher,  need  but  worthy  recognition  to 

spur  them  on  to  better  and  higher  things 

Now,  in  closing  this  article,  I  want  to  advocate  these 
parties  as  a  bond  between  teacher  and  child,  that  strengthens 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  the  greatest  of  all  blessings 
in  home  or  school  —  a  perfect  understanding. 

Selections  for  October 

October 

Now  like  Aladdin  of  the  days  of  old, 

October  robes  the  weeds  in  purple  gowns. 

He  sprinkles  all  the  sterile  fields  with  gold 
And  all  the  rustic  trees  wear  royal  crowns. 

—  Walter  M alone 

There  is  something  in  October  that  sets  the  gypsy  blood  astir, 

We  must  rise  and  follow  her, 

When  from  every  hill  aflame 

She  calls  and  calls  each  vagabond  by  name. — Bliss  Carmen 

Be  thankful  to  the  fields 

Though  Simmier's  sweets  lie  dead. 
It  was  their  fleece  that  clothed  you, 

Their  green  blades  brought  you  bread. — Stanlon 


Gather  leaves  and  grasses, 

Love,  to-day, 
For  the  autumn  passes 

Soon  away. 
Chillv  winds  are  blowing, 
It  will  soon  be  snowing. — John  Henry  Bawet 

Little  Hfiiss  Chestnut  lived  in  a  burr. 
Padded  and  lined  with  the  softest  of  fur, 
JackJFrost  cut  it  open  with  his  silver  knife 
Andfitumbled  her  out  at  the  risk  of  her  life^ 

October 

October  is  the  opal  month  of  the  year.    It  is  the  month  of  glory, 
of  ripeness.    It  is  the  picture  month.  —  Henry  Ward  Beecker 

October's  Party 

October  gave  a  party; 

The  leaves  by  hundreds  came  — 
The  Ashes,  Oaks  and  Maples, 

And  those  of  every  name. 
The  sunshine  spread  a  carpet, 

And  everythmg  was  grand, 
Miss  Weather  led  the  dancing, 

Professor  Wind  the  band. 

The  Chestnuts  came  in  yellow, 

The  Oaks  in  crimson  dressed. 
The  lovely  Misses  Maple 

In  scarlet  looked  their  best. 
And  balanced  all  their  partners. 

And  gayly  fluttered  by; 
The  sight  was  like  a  rainbow 

New  fallen  from  the  sky. 

Then  in  the  rustic  hollows 

At  "hide-and-seek"  they  played, 
The  party  closed  at  sundown. 

And  everybody  stayed. 
Professor  Wind  played  louder; 

They  flew  along  the| ground; 
And  then  the  party  ended 

In  jolly  "hands  around." 


The  Young  Night 

When  flitter-mice  with  zigzag  flight 
Specked  the  green  sky  at  twSight  dim; 
When  the  wise  bird  from  out  tiie  brim 
Of  forest  darkness  to  the  light 
Floated  and  perched  upon  a  height, 
With  mellow  voice  to  welcome  night; 

When  day  was  stolen  from  the  dale 

To  leave,  where  little  river  goes, 

One  farewell,  dusky  gleam  of  rose; 

When  down  the  purple  of  the  vale 

A  winged  beetle  boomed  his  tale 

And  night-moth  drank  from  night-flow'r  pale; 

When  gray  chum-owl  within  a  glade 
Purred  through  the  gloaming,  till  the  sky 
Throbbed  with  his  goblin  melody; 
When,  by  her  stone,  the  glow-worm  played 
And  with  her  emerald  lamp  betraved 
The  new-bom  dewdrops  on  the  btade; 

When  young  Night's  self  in  starry  dress 
Came  timid  to  her  throne  again  — 
Sweet  anodyne  for  dead  day's  pain 
And  fire  and  wound  and  fevered  stress  — 
With  heart  to  soothe  and  will  to  bless. 
Then  how  I  loved  her  loveliness! 

—  Eden  PhUlpoUs  in  The  Athenaum 
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The  Project  in  an  English  School 

A  London  Teacher 

This  is  the  House  that  Jack  Built 


ALL  young  children  love  the  old  nursery  rhymes  and 
doggerels,  and  the  suggestion  that  when  it  was  our 
turn  to  have  the  Sand  Model  Tray  we  should  illustrate 
the  above  rhyme,  met  with  universal  approval.    A  list  of 
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things  required  was  then  made.  It  consisted  of:  the  house, 
sacks  of  malt,  rat,  cat,  dog,  cow,  maiden,  man,  priest  and 
cook. 

Next,  the  form  it  should  take  was  considered,  and  as 
most  of  the  animals  and  people  would  be  foimd  on  a  fann, 
it  was  decided  to  make  it  form  a  part  of  a  farm;  therefore 
the  shed  and  haystacks  were  added. 

Next  began  the  actual  work.  The  House,  being  the 
most  important,  was  made  first. 

Each  child  had  a  paper,  6"x8",  given  to  it,  and  a 
square,  6"  x  6",  was  cut  out  for  the  house,  the  other  piece 
being  used  for  chimneys  and  gables,  as  shown  on  diagram. 

The  teacher  made  a  house  with  children,  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  and  this  was  used  for  the  model.  The  best  one 
of  the  children's  was  kept;  the  others  were  allowed  to  be 
taken  home. 

The  Sacks  These  were  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  canvas  or 
sacking,  sewed  tip  by  the  girls  and  filled  with  sand,  with 
the  word  "Malt"  printed  outside. 

The  rat,  cat,  dog,  cow,  maiden,  man,  priest  and  cook 
were  all  cut  out  by  children,  who  brought  pictures  of  the 
animals,  etc.,  from  their  own  picture  books.  These  were 
cut  out  and  pinned  on  the  blackboard  and  an  easy  outline 
made  by  teacher  in  chalk. 

Free  cutting  is  very  difficxilt  for  little  ones,  but  they  have 
the  gift  of  imagination  so  largely  developed  that  the  animals^ 
etc. ,  to  them  appeared  to  be  what  they  represented.  Teacher 
kept  a  few  of  the  best  of  each,  although  only  one  was 
required. 

This,  of  course,  took  three  or  four  lessons. 

Then  came  the  shed  and  the  oblong  haystack.  These 
were  made  exactly  as  the  house.  In  the  case  of  the  shed^ 
the  front  piece  is  cut  away  after  theswhole  b  finished. 
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Outlines  for  Cutting. 
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The  haystack  was  colored  dull  green  below  and  yellow 
above. 

The  round  haystack  was  made  with  an  oblong  and  a 
circle. 

The  dried  grass  was  stuck  on  with  a  little  glue  or  flour 
and  water  paste,  and  the  top  colored  yellow  with  chalk. 

The  background,  with  houses  and  diurch,  was  done  by 
teacher,  with  colored  chalk  on  brown  paper. 

When  all  the  things  were  ready,  they  were  put  in  position 
by  children.  The  steps  of  house*  were  made  with  day, 
and  path  to  gate  day  with  small  stones  embedded  in  it 

The  fence  around  the  house  was  made  with  small  sticks 
(used  for  stick  laying)  and  small  branches  of  twigs,  etc., 
stuck  in  to  make  the  garden. 

When  all  was  finished  the  children  repeated  the  rhyme: 

This  is  the  house  that  Jadt  built  — 

This  is  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built,  etc. 

All  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 


A  Pony   Project  for  the!) Wee 
Ones 

Annie  E.  Dakin 

DURING  the  first  weeks  of  school  life,  when  it  is  so  hard 
to  arouse  interest  and  get  our  children  acquainted, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  somethirg  with  which  they  are 
familiar  for  a  starting  point.  Every  child  loves  a  pony, 
and  every  child  has  seen  or  been  interested  in  one  —  more 
or  less. 

Introduce  a  picture  of  a  pony,  one  that  contams  action, 
and  you  have  something  to  talk  about.  Let  children  look 
at  it  carefully;  ask  a  few  questions  yourself  via  description: 
How  tall  is  tiie  pony?  Its  color  —  about  its  mane  and  tail? 
How  many  legs?  —  long  or  short?  Will  it  grow  and  what 
will  become  of  it?    Does  it  wear  shoes?  etc. 

Follow  this  talk  with  another  —  on  housing,  feeding  and 
caring  for  the  pony. 

Encourage  children  to  bring  other  pictures  of  ponies  and 
later  show  them  the  best  ones  yourself,  as,  "The  Thorough- 
bred," "Horse  Fair,"  **At  the  Watermg  Trough,"  with 
talks  on  each,  but  allowing  the  children  to  tell  what  they 
see  in  the  picture  first. 

Thus  we  come  naturally  to  children's  free  expression  of 
previous  knowledge  regarding  ponies  and  horses,  gathered 
from  their  experience. 

There  are  bound  to  be  enthusiastic  talks  about  circus 
ponies  —  their  wonderful  manes  and  tails,  coloring,  tricks, 
etc.  —  also  about  the  ponies  at  fairs  and  summer  resorts  — 
expressly  for  children  to  ride  upon. 

Right  here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  valuable  talks  on 
kindness  to  ponies  and  horses  (and  this  will  furnish  many 
fine  lessons).  Introduce  the  favorite  ryhmes,  as,  "I  had 
a  little  pony  whose  name  was  Dapple  Gray,"  "Ride  a 
Cock  Horse,"  with  a  story,  now  and  then,  told  by  the 
teacher. 

This  leads  to  shoeing  the  pony,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  songs  they  love,  as,  "The  Blacksmith,"  "Trot,  trot, 
trot,"  and  the  ever-welcome,  never-tiresome  story  of  "The 
Little  Gray  Pony"  who  lost  his  shoe. 

During  this  time  of  story  and  picture  work,  the  children 
will  love  to  cut  pictures  of  ponies  and  horses  and  paste 
them  in  a  book  made  of  ^wrapping  paper,  neatly  marked  on 
the  cover,  "My  Pony  Book." 

They  will  also  try  the  free  hand  cutting  of  a  pony,  or 
the  hektographed  copy  prepared  for  them,  coloring  it 
brown,  gray  or  black,  with  darker  mane  and  tail  —  perhiaps 
leave  it  all  white,  with  cream  colored  mane  and  tail. 


They  will  also  love  to  knit  harnesses  with  bright  yarns 
on  to^  knitter,  during  spare  moments.  (These  reins  arc 
used  m  pony  game.) 

Thus  having  used  the  pony  project  in  the  language, 
music,  and  art  work,  the  children  are  ready  for  a  game, 
which  they  will  play  with  greatest  understanding  and 
interpretation. 

The  circus  ponies,  with  their  fancy  steps  and  gay  reins, 
have  appealed  to  them  continually.  So  they  sing  to  the 
time  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne": 

The  dear  little  ponies  are  all  in  their  tent; 

They  can  hear  the  big  band  play, 
So  come,  kind  men,  and  hamess  them  up; 

And  drive  roimd  the  ring  so  gay. 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  etc. 

Have  the  different  ponies  in  cloak-room  or  comer  of 
room  —  thoroughbred,  gentle  pony,  dancing  pony,  mother 
pony  and  colt,  high  stepping  pony,  span,  tandem,  chariot 
pomes,  not  forgetting  the  lame  pony. 

If  you  have  music,  any  good  two-step  is  easy  for  all  kmds 
of  ponies  to  adapt  their  steps.  If  no  music  is  available 
children  may  sing  any  lively  tune. 

The  drivers  go  to  tent  one  at  a  time,  hamess  their  pony 
or  ponies,  using  the  knit  reins,  and,  at  a  signal,  drive  in 
and  once  or  twice  around  the  circle  and  off  to  tent  again. 
When  the  lame  pony  comes  limping  along,  if  lessons  in 
kindness  have  been  fully  developed,  some  one  will  in- 
tuitively run  up  to  him,  pat  him  on  head  and  back,  then 
hold  up  a  measure  of  oats,  which  he  eats,  and  then  trots 
away,  as  if  a  cure  had  thtis  been  effected. 

Wonderful  power  of  concentration  must  be  used  in 
tandem  and  chariot  work,  i.e,,  to  run  together  in  even  step 
and  to  exact  time  of  music.  Nearly  alwi-}s  the  step  is 
suggested  by  the  pony  represented,  as,  thoroughbred  steps 
high,  with  head  well  up,  fists  doubled  up  on  diest;  gende 
pony  trots  along  softly  on  toes,  bowmg  heud  at  each  stq), 
fists  placed  on  hips;  pacer  lifts  feet  and  throws  l^s  out  from 
knee;  tandem  —  one  pony  behind  other,  some  distance 
apart  —  first  pony  with  fists  on  chest,  second,  hands  on 
reins  at  side,  heads  high,  lift  feet  high;  span  and  chariot 
ponies,  place  hands  on  harness  in  front  of  body,  step  high 
altogether,  to  exact  time. 

This  game  is  splendid  for  physical  training,  and  a  delight 
to  the  children  every  time  it  is  used. 

The  pony  project,  although  designed  for  first  weeks  of 
school,  holds  its  interest  all  through  the  year. 


The  Green  Village 

How  quietly  each  year  the  seasons  grow 

From  the  first  wmdflower  to  tie  last  thin  snow. 

And  quietly  all  day  the  people  pass. 

With  silent  feet,  along  the  green  short  grass 

That  stretches  like  a  green  road  by  each  door, 

And  gathers  wind  scents  from  the  wind-whipped  moor. 

Yoimg  children  take  their  first  shy  tumbling  walk, 

And  old  men  have  their  long  accustomed  talk 

On  green  ways  bright  with  dew  and  yellow  sim, 

Or  red  with  clover  when  hay-timers  begim. 

On  every  side  the  green  slopes  travel  high  — 

Loud  with  loud  winds  and  ceaseless  lapwing  cry; 

The  great  hiUs  hold  the  vale  in  their  green  arms, 

Secure  from  winds  and  wind-bom  night  alarms. 

Here,  waking,  you  can  catch  the  waters'  song. 

So  still  are  the  green  lands  they  tread  among; 

And  you  can  hear,  at  simdown,  when  you  pass, 

The  white  horse  tearing  up  his  evening  grass. 

—  Dorothy  M.  Roberts  in  The  Athenaum 
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Community  Study    II 


Andrey  Lapham 


Second  Grade 


WHEN  Indian  work  is  mentioned  for  primary  graded 
we  almost  involuntarily  find  onisdves  thinking 
"Hiawatha/*  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  this 
poem  untouched  for  a  grade  in  which  the  children  can 
fully  comprehend  and  enjoy  it  as  fresh  material,  rather 
than  as  a  story  already  taken  in  the  primary  grades? 
There  are  many  other  Indian  stories  available  which  are 
better  suited  to  children  in  the  primary  grades  —  as 
"Mewanee,"  "Red  Feather,"  and  "Children  of  the  Cliff." 
The  Hiawatha  readers  offer  attractive  illustrative  material, 
however. 

Visit  museum  to  see  Indian  figures  and  Indian  relics. 

Make  large  wigwam,  preferably  of  cloth,  and  decorate 
with  Indian  designs  painted  with  oil  colors.  Make  large 
papoose  board  and  lace  large  doll  in.  Make  dishes  in  clay. 
Make  mortar  and  pestle  and  grind  com.  Make  weapons  — 
bow  and  arrow,  spears,  tomahawk,  —  headdress.  Study 
significance  of  the  different  colors  and  marks  that  the 
Indians  put  on  the  feathers.  Bring  in  feathers,  dye  and 
mark  them,  make  headdresses  to  wear;  simple  Indian 
costumes  to  wear.    Draft  patterns  first. 

Work  out  Indian  play.  Give  this  in  the  park  or  in 
school  auditorium.  While  working  out  play  use  every 
opportunity  for  language  teaching. 

In  re-telnng  parts  of  the  story,  tell  it  in  the  first  person^ 
"I  am  Mewanee.  It  is  time  for  me  to  fast,  so  I  will  go  to 
the  woods,"  etc.  This  will  get  away  from  using  words  of 
the  books  and  more  thoroughly  test  comprehension. 

If  a  small  admission  is  charged  for  the  Lidian  play,  the 
children  will  get  a  chance  to  learn  number  combinations. 
Let  them  learn  to  use  the  one-quarter  inch  rulers  to  measure 
and  make  the  wigwam,  papoose  board,  etc.  Learn  yards, 
feet  and  inches  in  measxuiig.  From  the  cost  of  the  cloth 
for  costiunes,  study  money  values.  If  the  children  buy 
their  own  cloth  —  How  much  did  yoiu*  mother  pay  for  the 
goods?  How  many  yards  did  she  get?  If  she  gave  the 
man  $1.00,  how  much  change  did  she  get? 

Make  Indian  scrap  book.  Each  child  can  contribute  his 
story  (signed)  and  the  teacher  may  hektograph  these, 
put  them  together,  and  after  each  pupil  illustrates  his,  he 
will  have  Ins  own  Indian  reader.  Use  these  books  in 
reading  class. 

Write  invitations  for  the  play  and  make  posters  to  put 
up  in  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  school  building.  Use 
pictures  taken  from  magazmes  and  use  the  printing  press 
for  the  ijosters.  The  use  of  the  press  wfll  give  a  motive 
for  learning  tlie  alphabet  thoroughly  and  in  order.  Make 
Indian  posters  for  bulletin  board.  Have  an  Indian  comer 
containmg  real  Indian  relics  brought  by  children. 

After  the  study  of  these  primitive  Indians,  bring  out  the 
fact  that  Indians  still  exist  to-day.  Show  pictures  of 
Indian  reservations  and  pictiures  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers. 
Take  up  the  study  of  Lolami. 

In  reading  the  story  to  the  children  stop  when  Lolami 
has  a  problem  and  let  pupils  trv  to  work  it  out,  each  in  his 
own  way  —  then  see  what  Lolami  actually  did.  Use  the 
sand-table,  a  corner  of  the  room,  or  part  of  the  playgroimd 
to  work  out  the  Cliff  Dwellers'  home.  Study  patterns 
they  used  on  pottery  and  make  some.  This  kind  of  Indian 
life  can  be  worked  out  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  earlier 
Indian  commimity  was. 

Navajo  Workers 

This  introduces  a  new  phase  of  life  —  Indians  keeping 
sheq)  and  making  weaving  their  chief  occupation.  Make 
sand  table  model  sheep  of  clay,  then  cover  them  with 
wool,  if  it  can  be  obtained. 

Weaving  was  done  by  the  Navajo  women.    Take  up  the 


process  of  dyeing.  Dye  yams  as  the  women  did,  using 
peach  leaves  to  give  yellow  color.  (See  "Weavers  and 
Other  Workers,"  p.  91.)  Work  out  Navajo  designs,  and 
if  possible  weave  into  rugs.  Try  to  have  children  see  a 
real  Navajo  rug. 

Dramatize  a  trading  scene  between  the  Navajo  and 
Pueblos.  Why  were  these  two  sets  of  Indians  anxious  to 
trade?  Can  you  think  of  any  reason  why  Navajos  could 
not  make  clay  jars? 

Compare  Shepherd  Life  in  the  Mountains  Why  do  these 
shepherds  have  goats  instead  of  sheep?  Reproduce  moun* 
tain  side.  Use  comer  of  room  or  playground.  Make 
villages,  flocks  of  goats,  shepherds  and  houses.  Make 
room  book  about  use  of  goat.  Use  large  sheets  of  paper, 
each  child  contribute  a  story,  bring  in  cuttings,  or  illustrate 
by  drawing.  Teadier  may  print  these  stories  —  si^ed 
by  children  —  then  room  can  use  book  or  chart  for  reading. 
Milk,  cheese.  Pails  and  bottles  were  made  of  skin.  CloA 
made  from  hair — ^no  need  of  dyeing.  Why?  Yam  for  bags. 

Compare  shepherd  life  in  Greece  with  shepherd  life  the 
children  know  about.    Work  out  in  same  way. 

Make  shq>herds,  pipes  and  costiunes.  Play  shepherd 
Build  on  playgroimd  sheds  of  brush,  making  them  large 
enough  to  get  into.  A  simple  Greek  shepherd  might  be 
given  since  costimies  could  be  easily  put  together  and 
Ulustrations  are  easy  to  get.  Crooks,  shepherds'  pipes,  etc., 
may  be  made  by  the  boys. 

Bedouins 

Contrast  the  Bedouins  with  other  shepherd  peoples. 
Dress  big  doll  as  an  Arabian.  Cook  as  the  Bedoums  did. 
Constmct  the  tools,  lances,  long  guns  that  they  used. 
What  did  the  Bedouins  do  when  the  grass  supply  was 
ejdiausted?  Play  moving  day.  List  the  duties  of  the 
women  —  chiiraing,  grinding  coffee,  taking  down  tents. 
Method  of  making  fire.    (With  a  steel  and  hard  stone.) 

Children  of  Bedouins  —  their  duties,  games,  tasks. 
Dramatize  story  of  lellal.  Make  free  illustrations  from 
the  story  of  Giotte.  Put  the  best  of  these  illustrations  on 
the  bulletin  board,  use  printing  press  and  make  title  for 
story  represented  by  these  scenes. 

Persian  People 

"Weavers  and  Other  Workers,"  page  95. 

Who  did  the  dyeing?  Who  did  the  weaving?  How  long 
did  it  take  to  make  a  mg?  How  did  weavers  feel  toward 
rugs? 

A  mg  fair.  Read  description  and  let  each  pupil  illustrate 
his  idea  of  the  fair.  Value  of  Persian  rugs  to-day.  Provide 
for  children's  seeing  of  a  Persian  rug.  , 

Postal  Project 

About  Christmas  time,  when  packages  are  bemg  sent, 
or  when  need  of  sending  letters  may  arise,  as  at  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day,  address  envelopes.  Leam  to  write  own  address. 
For  niunber  work  study  postal  rates,  cost  of  sending  one 
letter,  ten  letters,  etc.  Work  out  number  combinations 
through  12,  or  farther,  in  this  way.  Let  children  build 
post-office  with  blocks  and  play  sending  packages. 

Study  of  parcel  post  system.  Address  and  send  real 
packages,  if  possible.  If  this  study  comes  at  Christmas 
time,  make  toys  and  bring  toys  from  home  to  send  to  other 
children. 

Study  collection  of  mail  and  play  postman.  Leam  to 
tell  time  when  mail  is  collected,  using  a  toy  clock  or  a  large 
clock  face.  Visit  depot  when  mail  train  comes  in.  In- 
vestigate way  of  mailing  letters  on  a  train  and  teach 
advantages  of  mailing   them   this  way.    Stjidy  special. 
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My  Little  Dog 


Con  m4^  espressiam. 


Ill  nev-er    hurt  my         lit-tk         dog,        But      %tioU    and      pat    his 

Poor    ^     Ut-tlc    t>»?ng.  how         vc-ry        good        And        ve-      ry        usc-ful 

CoH  moUo  espresswne. 


head; 
too; 


m 


I 

For 


ii"  »i  r  r  i- 1  I  '  '    HI  \r^^ 


like    to    see  him  wag    his    tail,  I 

do    you    know  that  he    will    mind  What 


like    to  sec    him. 

What  lie   is  bid    to 


raU. 


fed. 
do. 


i 


^ 


I    I    I  U    I  I  II    f 


Then  I  will  never  hurt  my  dog, 
And  never  give  him  pain, 

Special  DtLjs 

Activities  related  to  the  observation  of  special  days  often 
become  a  part  of  home  and  conmitmity  problems.  These 
are  often  problems  of  short  duration,  not  complete  studies 
relating  to  the  occasion.  For  example,  St.  Valentine's  Day 
in  a  primary  school  does  not  bring  up  the  study  for  the 
histoncal  background  of  the  day,  or  a  rather  completely 
worked  out  study  of  mail  distribution,  though  It  may 
suggest  the  making  and  sending  of  a  valentine  to  Mother 
or  Father,  or  a  friend,  the  making  of  a  mail  box,  playing 
postman,  addressing  valentines  and  mailing  and  distnbuting 
them. 

Special  days  are  often  not  easily  observed  m  primary 
grades  because  their  historical  significance  is  so  far  removed 
from  child  life  and  interests.  Yet  we  fed  compelled  to 
make  some  observation  of  them,  because  they  are  being 
observed  by  older  members  of  the  family.  It  is  perhaps 
a  good  plan  to  select  some  one  feature  of  the  occasion 
which  is  most  easily  imderstood  by  the  children,  and  relate 
the  activities  to  that.  For  example  —  Washington's  birtt- 
day  may  suggest  patriotic  activities.  The  fact  that 
Washington  was  a  great  soldier  may  be  the  most  easily 
understood  fact  relating  to  his  life.  This  may  suggest 
soldier  costmnes,  soldier  games  —  marching  with  drum, 
'*King  of  France,"  and  suitable  decorations  for  the  room. 

HaIlowe'en  This  special  day  offers  cutting  and  color- 
ing decorations  for  the  room,  and  preparation  for  the 
Hallowe'en  games. 

Thanksgiving  Activities  on  this  day  miist  relate  to  the 
idea  of  the  harvest.  Some  appropriate  activities  are  cut- 
ting and  coloring  of  fruits  and  basdcets  of  v^etables,  mak- 
ing a  harvest  poster  and  appropriate  decorations  for  the 
room. 

ChraSTMAS  In  all  probability'Christmas  is  the  holiday 
most  anticipated  and  enjoyed  by  the  Children.    They 


But  treat  him  kindly  ev'ry  day. 
And  he'll  love  me  again. 

should  have  the  chance  to  anticq>ate  its  coming  through 
seasonal  projects  for  some  time  b^ordiand.  Cut  out  toys 
and  make  scrap  books  for  girls.  Animal  and  toy  scrap 
books  make  delightful  ^ts  for  other  children.  Make  such 
simple  things  as  Jack-m-the-box  and  little  baskets  to  be 
filled  with  nuts,  candy,  etc.  Bring  toys  from  home  to  send 
to  less  fortunate  children. 

Easter    If  possible,  emphasize  the  idea  of  the  awakening 
of  life.    Give  attention  to  the  planting  of  bulbs  and  the 

Sthering  of  early  spring  flowers.  The  nature  study  work 
r  the  spring  may  be  suitably  laimched  by  such  interest. 
May  Day  Make  May  baskets,  gather  early  spring 
flowers  to  fill  them,  cut  and  color  flowers,  make  May  time 
decorations  for  the  schoolroom.  A  May  pole  poster  would 
be  very  appropriate  if  there  is  any  observation  of  May  Day 
in  school. 
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A  Department  for  Story  Tellers 

Children's    Stories — The    Animal   Type     II 

Laura  F.  Kready 

Author  of  ''A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales" 
(Book  rights  reserved) 


Among  the  "Tales  by  Mrs.  Mary  Sherwood,"  1775-1851, 
which  bdong  to  the  didactic  school,  "Little  Robert  and  the 
Owl,*  quoted  by  Mr.  Lucas  in  "Old-Fashioned  Tales,"  is 
a  good  type  of  the  religious  tale  not  marred  by  too  much 
moral  pnggishness,  as  sometimes  happens  in  other  tales  by 
Mrs.  Sherwood.  "Little  Robert  and  the  Owl"  is  a  good 
narrative,  well-told  and  interesting.  It  has  one  point,  a 
good  climax,  uses  good  language,  and  contains  among 
pleasing  characters,  a  strong  d^d.  It  has  a  nature  setting 
and  is  simple,  direct,  and  suggestive.  It  could  be  told  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  owl  or  of  snow. 

"As  little  Robert  said  these  wofds  he  was  surprised  by  a 
loud  hooting  noise,  as  he  thought,  near  to  his  lodging.  He 
started,  and  listened  again.  The  noise  was  repeated  stiU 
nearer.  'That  is  not  a  man's  voice,'  said  Robert,  'neidier 
can  it  be  a  wolf  or  a  jackal  —  there  are  no  such  creatures 
fai  England.  What  can  it  be?  I  will  not  be  frightened: 
I  know  I  shall  be  taken  care  of.' 

"The  little  boy  then  looked  out  of  his  tree.  It  would 
have  been  quite  dark  but  for  the  reflection  of  the  snow 
which  was  now  ceasing  to  falL  Robert,  however,  could 
distinguish  nothing  moving  on  the  groimd  near  him.  He 
then  looked  up  to  the  branches  of  the  nearest  trees,  among 
which  he  espied  two  small  twinkling  eyes  that  seemed  to 
be  staring  at  him.  He  was  at  first  so  frightened  that  he 
could  not  prevent  himself  from  crying  out,  whereupon  the 
two  eyes  disappeared,  while  he  heard  a  fluttering  soimd 
like  tlwit  of  wings.  Moreover,  the  branches  of  the  opposite 
tree  were  shaken,  which  caused  the  snow  to  fall  from  them 
in  large  flakes.  A  minute  afterwards  Robert  heard  die 
same  hooting  which  had  startled  him  before,  but  at  a 
greater  distance.  Little  Robert  considered  for  a  moment, 
end  then  said :  *  Surely  it  is  an  owl  which  has  frightened  me 
so,  and  perhaps  I  have  got  his  bed  in  this  hollow  tree. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  stares  at  me  with  his  little 
twinkling  eyes,  and  fills  the  wood  with  his  hooting.  But, 
by  your  leave,  Mr.  Owl,  I  shall  keep  possession  of  your 
bedchamber  this- one  night,  whether  you  are  pleased  or 
not.'  So  saying  little  Robert  began  to  laugh."  —  From 
"LUOe  Robert  and  the  Ou4,"  in  ''Old-Fashioned  Tales,'' 
E.  V.  Lucas 

"The  Little  Woodman  and  His  Dog  Caesar"  is  another  of 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  tales  which  might  be  included  among 
animal  types  of  realistic  stories. 

Ab^ut  1778  Mrs.  Sarah  Trimmer,  also  a  follower  of 
Rousseau,  interested  in  the  new  education,  published  a 
nature  story  entitled  "The  History  of  the  Robins."  The 
itory  became  popular  as  soon  as  published;  and  when 
i(dewed  against  the  dreary  primers,  battledores,  and  spelling- 
books,  which  preceded  it,  is  worthy  of  the  praise  which  great 
critics  and  of  the  illustration  which  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  European  bird-painters,  gave  it.  It  is  tht 
Story  of  a  family  of  Robins  and  of  the  doings  of  the  Benson 
family.  Little  Marjorie  Fleming,  that  quaint  child-friend 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wrote  in  her  diary:  "  I  like  to  read  the 
fabulous  histories  of  Robin,  Dick^.  Flopsey,  and  Peccay 
(poor  Marjorie  did  not  spell  very  well)  and  it  is  very  amusing 
for  some  were  good  birds  and  some  were  bad,  but  Peccay 
was  most  obedient  to  her  parents." 

One  of  the  old  tales  which  was  a  favorite  of  Miss  Yonge's 
childhood,  is  "The  Perambulations  of  a  Mouse,"  by  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's,  Dorothy  Kihier,  1755-1836, 


published  by  Mr.  Marshall  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
London.  The  story  told  of  Nimble,  Longtail,  Bright  Eyes, 
and  Soft  Down.  Tliere  are  charm  and  pathos  in  the  gradual 
loss  till  Nimble  alone  remained  to  tell  his  tale.  He  tells  the 
conversations  he  overhears,  a  dialogue  between  two  little 
girls  in  bed,  on  imaginary  terrors  of  robbers,  and  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  nurse,  who  is  undressing  baby,  and  the 
footman  called  in  to  destroy  Soft  Down,  caught  in  a 
trap. 

Among  old  animal  tales  might  be  mentioned  "Dame 
Wiggins  of  Lee  and  Her  Seven  Wonderful  Cats,'*  whidi 
has  become  famous  tiirough  Ruskin's  rq)rint,  with  addi- 
tional verses.  The  poem  was  first  issued  by  A.  K.  Newman 
and  Company,  of  the  Minerva  Press.  The  original  illus- 
trations were  by  R.  Sennet  or  Sinnet,  who  also  illustrated 
"Deborah  Dent  and  Her  Donkey."  "The  Gaping  Wde- 
Mouthed  WadcUmg  Frog,"  whidi  was  one  of  the  Walter 
Crane  Picture-books,  was  one  of  the  little  books  in  "The 
Leadenhall  Series  of  Reprints  of  Forgotten  Books  for 
Children,**  contributed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Tuer  in  1813,  to 
which  he  has  written  a  very  interesting  preface. 

About  1847  a  very  charming  animal  realistic  story^ 
"Bob  and  Dog  Quiz,*  was  published  in  England,  in  a 
collection,  "Simple  Tales  for  the  Young,"  by  an  unknown 
author,  who  also  wrote  "The  Children  of  the  Forest." 
"Bob  and  Dog  Quiz"  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Lucas  in  "Old- 
Fashioned  Tales."  For  a  story  of  its  time  it  is  most  unusual 
in  its  lack  of  didacticism,  its  vivid  portrayal,  and  lively  style, 
it  is  brimful  of  fun  and  high  spirits.  It  contains  a  deughtfu) 
personality,  the  boy  Bob,  presents  very  attractive  child  life,, 
and  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  childhood. 

A  very  pleasing  French  animal  tale  is  "The  Story  of  a 
Donkey,"  by  Madame  de  S^ur,  1860.  This  is  the  memoirs 
of  a  donkey,  Neady,  written  for  his  master,  Harry,  to  tell 
him:  "We  donkeys  have  been  and  still  are  often  badly 
treated  by  human  beings.  When  you  have  read  my 
history  you  won't  say  any  more  'as  stupid  as  a  donkey,  or 
as  obstinate  as  a  donkey';  but  as  'sensible  as  a  donkey,^ 
as  'clever  as  a  donkey,'  or  as  'gentle  as  a  donkey.'  Among 
many  interesting  adventures  the  story  presents  a  beautiful 
picture  of  Jack  and  Janie  and  their  pet  donkey 

In  America,  the  dreary  time  of  the  "Horn-Books,'^ 
"Battledores,"  "Spelling-Books,"  and  "New  England 
Primer  of  1691,^  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
pleasant  little  books.  Tlie  animal  tale  followed  the  path 
first  taken  in  England,  for  in  1787  Isaiah  Thomas  printed 
in  America  all  of  John  Newbery*s  English  publications  for 
children.  Other  American  publishers  followed  his  example 
in  reprinting  English  editions.  The  character  of  these 
early  books  in  America  was  largely  due  to  the  esteem  in 
which  the  opinions  of  John  Locke  upon  education  were  held. 
In  1744  "The  Child's  New  Playthmg,"  reprint,  by  Draper 
and  Edwards  of  Boston,  among  its  alphabets  in  rhymes, 
proverbs,  fables  and  stories,  contained  with  "St  George 
and  the  Dragon,"  "Guy  of  Warwick,"  and  "Brother  and 
Sister,"  the  animal  tale,  "Reynard  the  Fox."  In  1747 
Benjamin  Franklin  published  Dilworth's  "New  Guide  to 
the  English  Tongue."  This  contained  "Select  Fables," 
wich  fable  adorned  with  a  wood-cut,  probably  by  Franklin. 
"Animated  Nature,"  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  "The 
Natural  History  of  Four-footed  Beasts,"  probably  by  him 
also,  were  very  popular  in  America.  The  character  of  these 
early  books  in  America  was  largely  due  to  the  esteem  in 
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which  the  opinions  of  John  Locke  upon  education  were 
held.^ 

In  "The  Storyteller,'*  1829,  a  collection  of  original  tales 
published  by  Monroe  and  Francis  of  Boston,  illustrated 
with  wood-cuts,  are  "The  Life  of  a  Horse,"  supposed  to  be 
written  by  himself,  "The  Bird,"  a  story  in  which  some  chil- 
dren bring  home  a  wounded  magpie,  "The  Faithful  Dog," 
and  "The  White  Pony." 

About  this  time  began  the  reign  of  Peter  Parley,  Samuel 

Goodrich,  of  Boston,  and  his  tales,   1793-1860.    Peter 

Parley,  as  over  against  the  popularity  of  fairy  tales  following 

the  introduction  of  Perrault  in  England,  asked,  "Do  not 

children  love  truth?"    He  aimed  to  teach  them  things 

wholesome  and  pure.    He  followed  naturally  in  the  path 

of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Trimmer  and  Hannah  More.    On 

a  visit  to  England  in  1823  he  met  Hannah  More  and 

investigated  English  children's  books.    He  produced  many 

children's  books  and  was  very  popular  in  America  and  in 

England.    His  books  were  pirated;   and  in  England  no 

less  than  eight  authors  signed  the  name  Peter  Parley. 

"Peter  Parley's  Tales  of  Ammak,"  1830,  describing  300 

beasts,   birds,,  etc.,  got  into  the  schools.    His  "Winter 

Evening  Tales,"  Boston,  1830,  which  has  the  old-fashioned 

hand-colored  illustrations,   contains  several   tales  about 

children  and  animals:  in  "The  Truants,"  or  "Heniy  and 

Ellen,"  Dog  Tartar  found  the  children  when  lost  in  the 

wood. 

A  number  of  collections  which  appeared  about  this  time, 
such  as  "The  Atlantic  Souveixir,"  1827,  and  "Friendship's 
Qflfering/'  1832,  contained  poetic  pieces  of  birds  and  other 
animals,  iinder  the  influence  of  the  romantic  poets.  Blake's 
"Little  Lamb"  and  "The  Tiger,"  and  poems  by  Cowper, 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow  were  very  popular.  Readers, 
like  "Emerson's  Third  Class  Reader,"  Philadelphia,  1838, 
contained,  as  lessons,  a  number  of  fables,  animal  anecdotes 
and  animal  stories,  such  as  "The  Wild  Horses  of  South 
America." 

An  imnsuaUy  fine  collection  is  "The  Boy's  and  Girl's 
Annual,"  "A  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present.,"  by  T 
H.  Carter  &  Co.,  Boston,  1844.    The  contents  are  well- 
selected,   varied,  and  of  a  very  good  quality,  including 
among  contributors,  Jacob  Abbott,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Mrs. 
^liza  Goodwin,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  F.  S.  Arthur,  and 
Mrs.    F.    S.  Osgood,  whfle  its  numerous  engravings  are 
exceptionally  fine.    It  contains  a  description  of  a  new  game, 
"Dr.  Busby,"  with  one  beautiful  illustration.    It  includes 
a  number  of  animal  tales,  '*Voltamad  and  his  Horse,"  by 
Edward   Wilson,  a  very  imusual  tale,  "The  Story  of  a 
Greyhound,"  being  the  "Story  ^f  Gellert,"  "Anselmo's 
Escape "  or  "The  Dog  Saint  Bernard,"  and  a  very  pleasmg 
story,  too  long  to  quote  here,  "Faithfulness,"  or  "The  Story 
of  the  Bird's  Nest,"  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Goodwin. 

Jacob  Abbott,  1803-79,  produced  for  children  the  "Rollo 
Books,'*  28  volumes,  Crowell,  1855,  and  the  "Franconia 
Books/'  10  volumes.  Harper,  1850,  and  others.  They 
followed  in  line  with  the  Peter  Parley  books  in  presenting 
real  life  interesting  to  the  child.  Naturally  they  contained 
many  animal  episodes,  such  as,  "How  to  Treat  a  Kitten," 
in  "  Rollo  Learning  to  Read."  In "  Mary  Bell,"  the  children 
learn  about  barn  swallows  and  we  have  "Mary  Bell  and 
Carlo/'  while  in  "Beechnut"  there  is  an  "Adventure  with 
the  Great  Black  Bear." 

The  modem  story  distinctly  of  the  animal  type,  since 
1850,  has  a  basis  of  natural  science,  but  it  also  seeks  to 
search  the  motives  back  of  the  action;  it  is  a  psychok)gical 
romance.  One  of  the  earliest  animal  tales  of  this  type  is 
"The  Good-natured  Bear,"  by  the  English  critic,  Richard 
Hengist  Home,  1846.  It  was  written  just  when  men  were 
b^innin^  to  gain  a  greater  knowledge  of  animal  life,  and 
it  is  both  psychobgical  and  imaginative. 


Early  modem  animal  tales,  such  as  ''Black  Beauty," 
show  sympathy  with  animals,  but  their  psychology  is 
human.  Such  also  is  Dr.  Brown's  ''Rab  and  I£s  Friends." 
In  Ernest  Thompson  Seton's  "Krag,"  which  is  a  master- 
piece, the  interest  centers  about  tibe  personality  of  the 
animal  and  his  purely  physical  characteristics.  Perhaps 
it  is  tme  that  these  physical  characteristics  are  somewhat 
overdrawn,  and  that  overmtich  freedom  has  been  used  in 
interpreting  these  physical  signs.  But  "The  Biography 
of  a  Grizzly,"  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  and  "Lives 
of  the  Himted,"  make  a  strong  appeal  to  children  and  give 
them  much  pleasure  and  interest  in  animal  life. 

In  Kipling  we  have  a  later  evolution  of  the  animal  tale. 
His  animab  possess  personality  in  emodon  and  thou^t 
In  "Mowgli  of  the  Jungle"  we  have  a  child  living  amongst 
animals  that  are  humanized,  possessing  human  power  of 
thinking  and  expressing.  In  real  life  animal  motives  are 
simple,  one  dominant  motive  crowds  out  all  the  others. 
But  Kipling's  animals  show  very  complex  motives,  they 
reason  and  judge  more  than  our  knowledge  of  animal  life 
justifies.  However,  it  seems  that  Kipling  has  been  very 
careful  to  differentiate  between  the  intelligence  of  Mow^ 
and  the  beasts,  in  that  Mowgli  could  create  an  idea  and 
make  the  idea  control  a  mmiber  of  actions  to  one  end,  he 
could  conceive  a  plan. 

Among  modem  animal  tales  suited  to  older  children  may 
be  mentioned,  "A  Boy  I  Know,"  "Four  Dogs,*  and  "Some 
More  Dogs,"  by  Laurence  Hutton.  "  Bob,  Son  of  Battle," 
by  Alfred  OUivant,  is  a  Scottish  tale  of  shepherd  dogs. 
It  portrays  life,  and  the  love  of  man  and  dog,  and  it  is  hill 
of  noble  traits  of  character.  But  it  lacks  unity  in  style 
and  it  is  unpleasant  in  its  portrayal  of  ill  feeling  and  strife. 
To-day,  for  very  little  people,  we  have  a  great  many 
pleasing  animal  tales.  We  have  "The  Pig  Brother,"  by 
Laura  Richards,  "Loveliness,"  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
and  "Moufflon"  and  the  sad  "Dog  of  Flanders,"  by  Louise 
de  la  Ramfe.  There  are  the  stories  by  Beatrix  Potter, 
"Peter  Rabbit,"  "Tom  Kitten,"  "Ginger  and  Pickles," 
"Pigling  Bland,"  and  the  rest.  More  recently  appeared 
"The  Strange  Story  of  Mr.  Dog  and  Mr.  Bear."  Mr. 
Thornton  Burgess  has  given  us  delightful  animal  stories, 
"The  Mother  West  Wind  Stories,"  "The  Adventures  of 
Reddy  Fox,"  "Jerry  Muskrat,"  and  "Sanuny  Jay,"  and 
"Tommy  and  the  Wishing-stone  Stories,"  in  which  the 
child  successively  enjoys  the  strange  adventures  of  a 
Muskrat,  a  Toad,  a  Ruffled  Grouse,  Honker  the  Goose,  and 
other  interesting  personages.  Katherine  Pyle  has  given  us 
"Six  Little  Ducklmgs"  and  "The  Tale  of  Two  Bunnies,'* 
and  Josephine  Gates  "Nannette  and  the  Monkey"  and 
"The  Land  of  Delight,"  a  story  about  ponies  on  a  pony 
farm. 

In  1906  "The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils,"  by  Sehna 
Lagerlof ,  Sweden's  greatest  writer  of  fiction,  was  published 
in  Stockholm,  and  it  immediately  became  the  most  popular 
book  in  Sweden.  The  book  was  the  result  of  a  commission 
to  the  author  to  write  a  reader  for  the  public  schools  of  her 
country.  It  embodies  the  work  of  a  three  years'  study  of 
nature,  animal  and  bird  life,  and  impublished  folk-lore  and 
legends  of  certain  provinces.  It  ranks  as  a  romantic 
animal  tale  because  the  adventures  of  Nils  are  adventures 
among  animals.  It  is  one  of  the  classics  for  older  children. 
Perhaps  the  latest  evolution  of  the  animal  tale*  proper 
is  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  The  animal  characters  of  his 
"Kmdred  of  the  Wild"  are  given  animal  characteristics. 
They  have  become  interesting  as  exhibiting  these  traits 
and  not  as  typif3dng  human  motives;  they  show  an  animal 
psychology.  The  tales  have  a  scientific  basis;  and  the 
mterest  is  centered  in  this  and  not  in  an  exaggeration  of  it. 
In  the  French  modem  animal  drama,  "Chanticleer" 
(which  means  "clear-singing"),  by  Edmund  Rostand,  the 

*  The  large  subjects  in  this  sketch  of  the  animal  tale  havt  been 
lighted  purposely,  as  they  will  be  dealt  with  more  pardcularly  in  later 
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Cock  is  characterized  by  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  passion 
for  the  glory  of  the  rismg  sun.  This  drama  has  been  pro- 
duced upon  our  American  stage  with  wonderful  scenic 
effect.  With  a  description  of  a  scene  from  "Chanticleer" 
entitled  "The  Guinea  Hen's  Day  at  Home,"  and  with  the 
quotation  of  the  modem  animal  tale  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  the  modem  animal  tale  has  reached  the  present-day 
new  contributions. 

The  Guinea  Hen's  Day  at  Home 

"This  was  the  Guinea  Hen's  Day  at  Home.  All  the 
fowls  of  the  Farm-yard  were  to  come  to  her  corner  in  the 
Kitchen-Garden  where  she  was  holding  her  Five  o'clock  Tea. 
How  festive  the  Garden  looked  with  its  huge  green  cabbage- 
heads!  And  the  guests  would  surely  find  interesting  tiie 
great  wheel-barrow  on  the  other  side,  and  the  fine  watering- 
trough  behind  it  that  would  furnish  tea  for  all.  'The  big 
White  Gander'  called  out  one  of  the  Guinea  Hens,  who 
stood  as  Door-Keeper  at  the  Garden-Gate,  to  announce 
each  arrival  with  due  solenmity  and  proper  importance! 
The  White  Gander,  with  dignified  waddle,  descended  the 
tier  of  two  steps  to  walk  to  the  receivmg  Guinea  beside 
the  cabbage-heads,  bow  a  gracious  greeting,  and  receive 
a  welcome  nod.  Then  came  the  Turkey  Hen  and  the  big 
Black  Turkey,  the  White  Hen,  the  big  Gray  Hen,  the  Black 
Hen,  the  three  dear  little  fluffy  Yellow  Chicks,  who  huddled 
delightfully  under  the  standing  wheel-barrow,  the  squatty 
Guinea  Kg,  and  the  Peacock  with  his  huge  proud  tail. 
Then  there  was  the  Duck,  and  the  big  Black  Cat,  who 
settled  himself  comfortably  by  the  Garden  Gate,  and  the 
shaggy  Gray  Pointer,  who  promptly  placed  himself  honor- 
ably in  the  wheel-barrow,  from  whidi  pulpit  he  ventured 
to  remark  with  hairy  growls  whenever  the  spirit  moved  him. 


From  his  perch  on  the  side  of  the  Garden  above  the  water- 
ing-trough, the  Blackbird  watched  the  arrivals  swarmins 
bdow,  but  he  knew  all  had  not  yet  come.  The  beautifm 
gay  Pheasant  Hen,  with  the  loveliest  of  tail-feathers,  dressed 
in  red  and  gold,  was  the  latest  comer.  And  now  all  sorts 
of  Cocks  were  appearing,  the  Great  Cock  from  China,  the 
big  White  Cock  from  India,  the  coal-black  fighting  Game 
Cock,  and  seven  other  Cocks.  But  The  Cock  had  not 
come  —  would  he?  He  was  the  King  of  the  Farm- Yard 
and  all  obeyed  him.  Would  he  honor  this  pwtrty?  All  the 
animals  looked  at  one  another  with  the  same  question. 
The  dear  beautiful  Pheasant  thought  she  knew,  for  that 
very  morning  when  he  had  sung  for  her  his  glorious  call 
to  the  Sun  at  Dawn,  she  ha^  Asld  him  she  would  be  there. 
But  the  Door-Keeper  ended  ii«r  reflections  by  announcing 
'  The  Cock  1 '  And  Chanticleer,  the  King  of  the  Fann-Yard, 
entered!"— i4  Scene  from  "Chanticleer ,"  by  Laura  F.Kready. 

.  The  Hen  that  Hatched  Ducks 

"Once  there  was  a  nice  Uttle  hen  that  we  will  caU  Mrs. 
Feathertop.  She  was  a  hen  of  most  excellent  family, 
being  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Bolton  Grays,  and  as 
pretty  a  yoimg  fowl  as  you  would  wish  to  see  of  a  sucmmer's 
day.  She  was,  moreover,  as  fortunately  situated  in  life 
as  it  was  possible  for  a  hen  to  be.  She  was  bought  by 
yoimg  Master  Fred  Little  John,  with  foiu:  or  five  family 
connections  of  hers,  and  a  lively  young  cock,  who  was  held 
to  be  as  brisk  a  scratcher  and  as  capable  a  head  of  a  family 
as  any  half-dozen  sensible  hens  could  desire. 

''I  can't  say  that  at  first  Mrs.  Feathertop  was  a  very 
sensible  hen.  She  was  very  pretty  and  lively,  to  be  sure, 
and  a  great  favorite  with  Meister  Bolton  Gray  Cock,  Dd 
account  of  her  bright  eyes,  her  finely  shaded  feathers,  an 
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certain  saucy  dashing  ways  that  she  had,  which  seemed  to 
take  his  fancy.  But  old  Mrs.  Scratchard;  living  in  a 
neighboiing  yard,  assured  all  the  neighborhood  that  Gray 
CodL  was  a  fool  for  thinking  so  mudi  of  that  flighty  young 
thing  —  that  she  had  not  the  smallest  notion  how  to  get 
on  in  life,  and  thou^t  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  her  own 
pretty  feathers.  'Wait  till  she  comes  to  have  chickens/ 
said  Mrs.  Scratdiard.  'Then  you  will  see.  I  have  brought 
up  ten  broods  myself  —  as  likely  and  respectable  chickens 
as  ever  were  a  blessing  to  society  —  and  I  think  I  ought  to 
know  a  good  hatcher  and  brooder  when  I  see  her;  and  I 
know  thai  fine  piece  of  trumpery,  with  her  white  feathers 
tipped  with  gray,  never  will  come  down  to  family  life. 
She  scratch  for  chickens!  Bless  me,  she  never  did  anything 
in  all  her  days  but  run  roimd  and  eat  the  worms  which 
somebody  else  scratched  up  for  her!' 

"When  Master  Bolton  Gray  heard  this  he  crowed  very 
loudly,  like  a  cock  of  spirit,  and  declared  that  old  Mrs. 
Scratchard  was  envious  because  she  had  lost  all  her  own 
tail-feadiers,  and  looked  more  like  a  worn-out  old  feather- 
duster  than  a  respectable  hen,  and  that  therefore  she  was 
filled  with  sheer  envy  of  anybody  that  was  young  and 
pretty.  So  yoimg  Mrs.  FeaAertop  cackled  gay  defiance 
at  her  busy  rubbishy  neighbor,  as  she  sunned  herself  under 
the  bushes  on  fine  June  afternoons. 

"Now  Master  Fred  Little  John  had  been  allowed  to  have 
these  hens  by  his  mamma  on  condition  that  he  would 
build  their  house  himself,  and  take  all  the  care  of  it;  and, 
to  do  Master  Fred  justice,  he  executed  the  job  in  a  small 
way  qmte  creditably.  He  chose  a  sunny  sloping  bank 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  bushes,  and  erected  there 
a  nice  little  hen-house,  with  two  glass  windows,  a  little  door, 
and  a  good  pole  for  his  family  to  roost  on.  He  made, 
moreoveri  a  row  of  nice  little  boxes  with  hay  in  them  for 
nests,  and  he  bought  three  or  foiu-  little  smooth  white 


china  eggs  to  put  in  them,  so  that,  when  his  hens  did  lay, 
he  might  carry  off  their  eggs  without  their  being  missed. 
The  hen-house  stood  in  a  little  grove  that  sloped  down  to  a 
wide  river,  just  where  there  was  a  little  cove  which  readied 
almost  to  the  hen-house. 

"This  situation  inspired  one  of  Master  Fred's  boy 
advisers  with  a  new  scheme  in  relation  to  his  poultry 
enterprise.  *  Hullo!  I  say,  Fred,'  said  Tom  Seymoiu:, 
*you  ought  to  raise  ducks  —  you've  got  a  capital  place  for 
ducks  there.' 

"'Yes  —  but  I've  bought  hens,  you  see,' said  Freddy; 
*so  it's  no  use  trying.' 

"*No  use!  Of  course  there  is!  Just  as  if  yom*  hens 
couldn't  hatch  ducks'  eggs.  Now  you  just  wait  till  one 
of  your  hens  wants  to  set,  and  you  put  ducks'  eggs  under 
her,  and  you'll  have  a  family  of  ducks  in  a  twinkling. 
You  can  buy  ducks'  eggs,  a  plenty,  of  old  Sam  under  the 
hill;  he  always  has  hens  hatch  his  ducks.' 

"So  Freddy  thought  it  would  be  a  good  experiment,  and 
informed  his  mother  the  next  morning  that  he  intended  to 
furnish  the  ducks  for  the  next  Christmas  dinner;  and 
when  she  wondered  how  he  was  to  come  by  them,  he  said^ 
mysteriously,  "O,  I  will  show  you  how!'  but  did  not 
further  explain  himself.  The  next  day  he  went  with  Tom 
Seymour,  and  made  a  trade  with  old  Sam,  and  gave  him  a 
middle-aged  jack-knife  for  eight  of  his  ducks'  eggs.  Sam, 
by  the  by,  was  a  woolly-headed  old  negro  man,  who  lived 
by  the  pond  hard  by,  and  who  had  long  cast  envying  eyes 
on  Fred's  jack-knife,  because  it  was  of  extra  fine  steel, 
having  been  a  Christmas  present  the  year  before.  But 
Fred  knew  very  well  there  were  any  number  more  of  jack- 
knives  where  that  came  from,  and  that,  in  order  to  get  a 
new  one,  he  must  dispose  of  the  dd;  so  he  made  the  trade 
and  came  home  rejoicing. 

"Now  about  this  time  Mrs.  Feathertop,  having  laid  heir  T 
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eggs  daily  with  great  credit  to  herself,  notwithstanding 
Mrs.  Scratchard's  predictions,  began  to  find  herself  suddenly 
attacked  with  nervous  symptoms.  She  lost  her  gay  spirits, 
grew  dumpish  and  morose,  stuck  up  her  feathers  in  a 
bristling  way,  and  pecked  at  her  neighbors  if  they  did  so 
much  as  look  at  her.  Master  Gray  Cock  was  greatly  con- 
cerned, and  went  to  old  Dr.  Peppercorn,  who  lookwi  solenm, 
and  recommended  an  infusion  of  angle-worms,  and  said  he 
would  look  in  on  the  patient  twice  a  day  till  she  was 
better. 

"  'Graciuos  me,  Gray  Cockl'  said  old  Goody  Kertarkut, 
who  had  been  lolling  at  the  comer  as  he  passed,  'a'n't  you 
a  fool?  —  cocks  are  alwajrs  foob.  Don't  you  know  what's 
the  matter  with  your  wife?  She  wants  to  set  —  that's  all; 
and  you  just  let  her  set!  A  fiddlestick  for  Dr.  Peppfercom! 
Why,  any  good  old  hen  that  has  brought  up  a  family  knows 
more  than  a  doctor  about  such  things.  You  just  go  home 
and  tell  her  to  set,  if  she  w;ants  to,  and  behave  herself.' 

"When  Gray  Cock  came  home,  he  found  that  Master 
Freddy  had  been  before  him,  and  established  Mrs.  Feather- 
top  upon  eight  nice  eggs,  where  she  was  sitting  in  gloomy 
grandeur.  He  tried  to  make  a  Uttle  affable  conversation 
with  her,  and  to  relate  his  interview  with  the  Doctor  and 
Goody  Kertarkut,  but  she  was  morose  and  sullen,  and 
only  pecked  at  him  now  and  then  in  a  very  sharp,  impleasant 
way;  so,  after  a  few  more  efiEorts  to  make  himself  agreeable, 
he  left  her,  and  went  out  promenading  with  the  captivating 
Mrs.  Red  Comb,  a  charming  yoimg  Spanish  widow,  who 
bad  just  been  imported  into  the  neighboring  yard. 

"  *  Bless  my  soul!'  said  he,  *  you've  no  idea  how  cross 
my  wife  is.* 

"  'O  you  horrid  creature!'  said  Mrs.  Red  Comb;  'how 
little  you  feel  for  the  weakness  of  us  poor  hens!' 

"  *0n  my  word,  ma'am,'  said  Gray  Cock,  *you  do  me 
injustice.  But  when  a  hen  gives  way  to  temper,  ma'am, 
and  no  longer  meets  her  husband  with  a  smile  —  when  she 
even  pecks  at  him  whom  she  is  bound  to  honor  and  obey '  — 

**  'Horrid  monster!  talking  of  obedience!  I  should  say, 
air,  you  came  straight  from  Turkey !  \  And  Mrs.  Red  Comb 
tossed  her  head  with  a  most  bewitching  air,  and  pretended 
to  nm  away,  and  old  Mrs.  Scratchard  looked  out  of  her  coop 
and  called  to  Goody  Kertarkut  — 

"  'Look  how  Mr.  Gray  Cock  is  flirting  with  that  widow. 
I  always  knew  she  was  a  baggage.' 

"  *  And  his  poor  wife  left  at  home  alone,"  said  Goody 
Kertarkut.    'It's  the  way  with  'em  all!' 

"  *Yes,  yes,'  said  Dame  Scratchard,  'she'll  know  what 
real  life  is  now,  and  she  won't  go  about  holding  her  head  so 
high,  and  looking  down  on  her  practical  neighbors  that  have 
raised  famiUes.' 

'*  'Poor  thing,  what '11  she  do  with  a  family?'  said  Goody 
Kertarkut. 

"'Well,  what  business  have  such  young  flirts  to  get 
married?'  said  Dame  Scratchard.  'I  don't  expect  she'll 
raise  a  single  chick;  and  there's  Gray  Cock  flirting  about 
as  fine  as  ever.  Folksdidn't  do  so  when  Iwasyoung.  I'm 
sure  my  husband  knew  what  treatment  a  setting  hen  ought 
to  have  —  poor  old  Long  Spur  —  he  never  minded  a  peck 
or  so  now  and  then.  I  must  say  these  modem  fowls  a'n't 
what  fowls  used  to  be.' 

'^Meanwhile  the  sun  rose  and  set,  and  Master  Fred  was 
ahnost  the  only  friend  and  associate  of  poor  Uttle  Mrs. 
Feathertop,  whom  he  fed  daily  with  meal  and  water,  and 
only  interrupted  her  sad  reflections  by  pulling  her  off 
occasionally  to  see  how  the  eggs  were  coming  on. 

"At  last,  'Peep,  peep,  peep!'  began  to  be  heard  in  the 
nest>  and  one  UtUe  downy  head  after  another  poked  forth 
from  under  the  feathers,  surveying  the  world  with  round, 
bright,  winking  eyes;  and  gradually  the  brood  was  hatched, 
and  Mrs.  Feathertop  arose,  a  proud  and  happy  mother, 
with  all  the  bustling,  scratching,  care-taking  instincts  of 
famfly  life  warm  within  her  breast.  She  ducked  and 
scratched  and  cuddled  the  little  downy  bits  of  things  as 


handily  and  discreetly  as  a  seven-year-old  hen  oould  have 
done,  exciting  thereby  the  wonder  of  the  commimity. 

"Master  Gray  Cock  came  home  in  high  spirits  and 
complimented  her;  told  her  she  was  looking  diandsg 
once  more,  and  said,  'Very  well,  very  nice!'  as  he  surveyed 
the  young  brood.  So  that  Mrs,  Feathertop  b^an  to  fed 
the  world  going  well  with  her, —  when  suddenly  in  caane 
Dame  Scratchard  and  Goody  Kertarkut  to  make  a  moniihf 
call.  ^^ 

"  'Let's  see  the  chicks,'  said  Dame  Scratchard. 

"  'Goodness  me!'  said  Goody  Kertarkut,  'what  a  like- 
ness to  their  dear  papa!' 

"  'Well,  but  bless  me,  what's  the  matter  with  their 
bills?'  said  Dame  Scratchard.  'Why,  my  dear,  these 
chicks  are  deformed!  I'm  sorry  for  you,  my  dear,  but  it's 
all  the  result  of  your  inexperience;  you  ought  to  have  eaten 
pebble-stones  with  your  meal  when  you  were  setting. 
Don't  you  see,  Dame  Kertarkut,  what  bills  they  have? 
That'll  increase,  and  they'll  be  frightful!' 

"  'What  shaD  I  do?'  said  Mrs.  Feathertop,  now  greatly 
alarmed. 

"  'Nothing  as  I  know  of/  said  Dame  Scratchard,  'ate 
you  didn't  come  to  me  before  you  set  I  could  have  tit 
you  all  about  it.  Maybe  it  won't  kill  'em,  but  thqi'V 
always  be  deformed.' 

"And  so  the  gossips  departed,  leaving  a  sting  under  d 
pin-feathers  of  the  poor  Uttle  hen  mamma,  who  b^m  H 
see  that  her  darlings  had  curious  Uttle  spoon-bills  di^cit 
from  her  own,  and  to  worry  and  fret  about  it 

"  'My  dear,'  she  said  to  her  ^>ouse,  'do  get  Doctor 
Peppercorn  to  come  in  and  look  at  their  bills,  and  see  i 
anything  can  be  done.'  i 

"Doctor  Peppercorn  came  in,  and  put  on  a  monstrQiSh 
pair  of  spectacles,  and  said,  'Hum!  Ha!  Extraordimiiy 
case  —  very  singular!' 

"  'Did  you  ever  sec  anything  like  it.  Doctor? '  said  botii 
parents,  in  a  breath. 

"  '  I  've  read  of  such  cases.  It 's  a  calcareous  enlargement 
of  the  vascular  bony  tissue,  threatening  ossification,'  said 
the  Doctor. 

'"O  dreadful!  —  can  it  be  possible?'  shrieked  both 
parents.    'Can  anvthing  be  done?' 

"  'WeU,  I  should  recommend  a  daily  lotion  made  of 
mosquitoes'  horns  and  bicarbonate  of  frogs'  toes,  together 
with  a  powder,  to  be  taken  morning  and  night,  of  muriate 
of  fleas.  One  thing  you  must  be  careful  about:  they  must 
never  wet  their  feet,  nor  drink  any  water.' 

"  'Dear  me,  Doctor,  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do,  t<x 
they  seem  to  have  a  particular  fancy  for  getting  into 
water.' 

"  *  Yes,  a  morbid  tendency  often  foimd  in  these  cases  of 
bony  tumification  of  the  vascidar  tissue  of  the  mouth; 
but  you  must  resist  it,  ma'am,  as  their  Ufe  depends  upon  it' 
And  with  that  Doctor  Peppercorn  glared  gloomily  on  the 
yoimg  ducks,  who  were  stealthily  poking  the  objectionable 
little  spoon-bills  out  from  imder  their  mother's  feathers. 

"After  this  poor  Mrs.  Feathertop  led  a  weary  life  of  it; 
for  the  young  fry  were  as  healthy  and  enterprising  a  brood 
of  young  ducks  as  ever  carried  saucepans  on  the  ends  ci 
their  noses,  and  they  most  utterly  set  themselves  against 
the  doctor's  prescriptions,  murmured  at  the  miuriate  of 
fleas  and  the  bicarbonate  of  frogs'  toes,  and  took  every 
opportunity  to  waddje  their  Uttle  ways  down  to  the  mud 
and  water  which  was  in  their  near  vicinity.  So  their  bills 
grew  larger  and  larger,  as  did  the  rest  of  their  bodies,  and 
family  government  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 

'"You'U  wear  me  out,  chUdren,  you  certainly  will!' 
said  poor  Mrs.  Feathertop. 

"  'You'U  go  to  destruction  —  do  you  hear?'  said  Master 
Gray  Cock. 

"  'Did  you  ever  see  such  frights  as  poor  Mrs.  Featheztc^ 
has  got?'  said  Dame  Scrat<£ard.  'I  knew  what  would 
come  to  her  family  —  aU  deformed,  and^with  a  dreadful 
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Hill  and  Farm  Poster  Made  by  English  Children 

M.  W.  Liverpool 


When  holidays  are  over  the  children  are  eager  to  tell 
where  they  have  been  and  what  they  have  seen.  After  a 
talk,  let  them  cut  out  the  mill,  trees,  farm,  etc.,  from  white 


paper  and  mount  on  a  piece  of  black  frieze  paper  about 
7"x5".  The  few  details  may  be  put  in  with  black 
pastel. 


sort  of  madness,  which  makes  them  love  to  shovel  mud 
with  those  shocking  spoon-bills  of  theirs.' 

"  *It's  a  kind  of  idiocy/  said  Goody  Kertarkut.  *Poor 
things !  they  can't  be  kept  from  the  water,  nor  made  to  take 
powders,  and  so  they  get  worse  and  worse.' 

"  *I  understand  it's  afiEecting  their  feet  so  that  they  can't 
walk,  and  a  dreadful  sort  of  net  is  growing  between  their 
toes;   what  a  shocking  visitation!' 

"  'She  brought  it  on  herself,'  said  Dame  Scratchard. 
'Why  didn't  she  come  to  me  before  she  set?  She  was 
always  an  upstart,  self-conceited  thing,  but  I'm  sure  I 
pity  her/ 

"  Meanwhile  the  young  ducks  throve  apace.  Their 
necks  grew  glossy  like  changeable  green  and  gold  satin, 
and  though  they  would  not  take  tihe  doctor's  medidne, 
and  would  waddle  in  the  mud  and  water  —  for  which  they 
always  felt  themselves  to  be  very  naughty  ducks  —  yet 
they  grew  quite  vigorous  and  hearty.  At  last  one  day 
the  whole  little  tribe  waddled  oflf  down  to  the  bank  of  the 
river.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  river  was  dancing 
and  dimpling  and  winking  as  the  litde  breezes  shook  the 
trees  that  hung  over  it. 

"  *Well,*  said  the  biggest  of  the  litUe  ducks,  *in  spite 
ef  Doctor  Peppercorn,  I  can't  help  longing  for  the  water. 
I  don't  believe  it  is  going  to  hurt  me  —  at  any  rate,  here 
goes!'     And  m  he  plumped,  and  in  went  every  duck  after 


him,  and  they  threw  out  their  great  brown  feet  as  cleverly 
as  if  they  had  takenrowing  lessons  all  their  lives,  and  sailed 
ofiE  on  the  river,  away,  away,  among  the  ferns,  under  the 
pink  azalias,  through  reeds  and  rudies,  and  arrow-heads 
and  pickerel-weed,  the  happiest  ducks  that  ever  were  bom; 
and  soon  they  were  quite  out  of  sight. 

"*Well,  Mrs.  Feathertop,  this  is  a  dispensation,'  said 
Mrs.  Scratchard.  *Your  children  are  all  drowned  at  last, 
just  as  I  knew  they'd  be.  The  old  music-teacher.  Master 
Bullfrog,  that  lives  down  in  Water-dock  Lane,  saw  'em 
all  plirnip  madly  into  the  water  together  this  morning; 
that's  what  comes  of  not  knowing  how  to  bring  up  a  fainily.' 

**  Mrs.  Feathertop  gave  only  one  shriek  and  fainted 
dead  away,  and  was  carried  home  on  a  cabbage-leaf,  and 
Mr.  Gray  Cock  was  sent  for,  where  he  was  waiting  on  Mrs. 
Red  Comb  through  the  squash-vines. 

"'It's  a  serious  time  in  your  family,  sir,'  said  Goody 
Kertarkut,  'and  you  ought  to  be  at  home  supporting  your 
wife.    Send  for  Doctor  Peppercorn  without  delay.' 

"Now  as  the  case  was  a  very  dreadful  one,  Doctor 
Peppercorn  called  a  council  from  the  barn-yard  of  the 
Squire,  two  miles  off,  and  a  brisk  yoimg  Doctor  Partlctt 
appeared,  in  a  fine  suit  of  brown  and  gold,  with  tail-feathers 
like  meteors.  A  fine  young  fellow  he  was,  lately  from 
Paris,  with  all  the  modem  scientific  improvements^esh  in 

his  head.  ^oogle 
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"When  he  had  listened  to  the  whole  story,  he  clapped 
his  spur  into  the  ground,  and,  leaning  back,  laughai  so 
loud  that  all  the  cocks  on  the  neighborhood  crowed. 

"Mrs.  Feathertc^  rose  up  out  of  her  swoon,  and  Mr. 
Gray  Cock  was  greatly  enraged. 

"  'What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  such  behavior  in  the  house 
of  mourning?' 

"'My  dear  sir,  pardon  me  —  but  there  is  no  occasion 
for  moiuning.  My  dear  madam,  let  me  congratulate  you. 
There  is  no  hsLTm  done.  The  simple  matter  is,  dear  madam, 
you  have  been  under  a  hallucination  all  along.  The 
neighborhood  and  my  learned  friend  the  doctor  have  aU 
made  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  these  children  of  yours 
were  hens  at  all.  They  are  ducks,  ma'am,  evidently  ducks, ' 
afid  very  finely  formed  ducks,  I  day  say.' 

"At  this  moment  a  quack  was  beard,  and  at  a  distance 
the  whole  tribe  were  seen  coming  waddling  home,  their 
feathers  gleaming  in  green  and  gold,  ami  they  themselves 
i  in  high  good  spirits. 
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"  'Such  a  splendid  day  as  we  have  hadl'  they  all  cried 
in  a  breath.  '  And  we  know  now  how  to  get  our  own  fiving; 
we  can  take  care  of  ourselves  in  future,  so  you  need  have 
no  further  trouble  with  us.' 

"  'Madam,'  said. the  <£^octor,  making  a  bow  wit)i  an  air 
which  displayed  his  taQ-featfaer^-to  advantage,  'kt  me 
congratvdate  3rou  on  the  chanmag  famihr  you  have  raised. 
A  faier  brood  of  young  Ijealthy  ducks  I  never  sjftr,  ffive 
daw*,  my  dear  friend,'  he  said,  addressing  the  eHct  aa. 
'In  bur  barn-yard  no  family  is  more  respected  than  that 
of  die  ducks.' 

.  "And  so  Madam  Feathertop  came  oH  glorious^at  last; 
and  when  after  this  the  ducks  used  to  go  swimming  up  and 
down  the  river  like  so  manjr,  nabobs  among  the  adsunng 
hens.  Doctor  Peppercorn  used  to  look  after  them  and  say, 
*Ah!  I  had  tiie  care  of  their  infancy!'  and  Mr.  Gray  Cod 
and  his  wife^ised  to  say,  'It  was  our  sjrstem  of  education 
did  tjiatl'  "^^  Harriet  Beecher  Siawe,  in  ''WkUHer's  CUd 
Jti/e  ift  Prose" 
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Preparation  for  Winter 


DURING  Autumn  everything  in  nature  prepares  for  the 
long  winter.  Let  us  see  how  nature  prepares  for 
winter.  The  birds  fly  south;  the  trees  drop  their 
leaves;  the  animab  and  insects  store  up  food  or  go  to  sleep 
until  the  spring. 

A  flock  of  robins  start  for  the  south  on  October  2,  1920, 
and  return  north  on  March  25,  1921.  How  many  months 
and  days  will  they  spend  in  the  south? 

The  birds  fly  south  because  food,  such  as  seeds  and  worms, 
are  scarce  in  tfie  winter.  When  the  birds  arrive  south,  they 
are  thin  and  himgry  after  their  1  ong  journey.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  robin  eats  68  worms  a  day,  which  is  eqmvalent  to 
.41%  of  his  weight.  If  the  robin  eats  -j^  oz.  of  worms, 
how  much  does  he  weigh?  » 

25,984  robins  left  for  the  south,  but  -^  of  them  perished 
or  were  lost  on  the  journey.    How  many  arrived  safely? 

The  dry  leaves  which  fall  may  be  used  as  bedding  for  the 
horses  and  as  a  protection  for  outdoor  plants.  Boys  delight 
in  making  bonfires  of  them,  and  like  to  romp  and  play  in 
them.  How  many  bags  of  leaves  could  the  boys  in  our 
class  fill,  if  each  boy  can  rake  up  enough  leaves  to  fill 
welve  bags?  All  these  leaves  can  be  raked  into  a  large 
pile,  and  we  could  make  a  great  bonfire  of  them  on  Hallow- 
e'en. 

The  squirrel  is  one  of  the  animals  which  we  can  see  in 
the  fall  laying  in  his  winter  supply  of  nuts.  If  a  squirrel 
stores  away  a  quart  of  nuts  each  day,  how  many  pecks 
will  he  have  in  24  days? 

The  bear,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  animals  who 
crawls  into  a  hole  or  cave  and  sleeps  all  winter.  When  he 
crawls  into  his  hole  he  is  very  fat,  but  when  spring  comes, 
and  he  comes  out,  he  is  very  thin  and  hungry.  A  big  black 
bear  weighed  543  lbs.  when  he  crawl^  into  his  hole; 
dining  the  winter  be  will  lose  about  125  lbs.  What  wiU 
he  weigh  when  spring  comes? 

Besides  the  trees,  birds,  animals,  insects  and  plants, 
people,  also,  prepare  for  winter.  Let  us  think  of  what 
mother  does  to  prepare  for  the  winter.    She  supplies  us 


with  warm  clothing  and  bedding;  makes  jellies  and  jams; 
cans  fruit  and  vegetables;  takes  up  the  house  plants;  and 
does  her  housecleaning. 

How  much  money  will  mother  have  to  spend  fw  winter 
\mderclothing,  if  there  are  five  children  in  the  family,  and 
each  child  needs  3  suits  at  $1.50  each? 

What  will  three  heavy  blankets  cost  at  $5.75  each? 

Mother  bought  6  doz.  jars  at  $1.00  doz;  6  doz.  jir 
rubbers  at  $.15  doz.,  and  150  lbs.  sugar  at  $.16|  lb.  \^'hat 
does  her  bill  amoimt  to? 

She  also  bought  a  bushel  of  peaches  for  canning,  ^lut 
did  they  cost  at  $.45  pk:? 

If  mother  employs  a  servant  to  help  her  with  the  house- 
cleaning at  $.35  an  hom:,  how  much  wages  will  she  recent 
for  14  hrs.  work? 

Father  also  does  his  part  ill  providing  for  us  and  by 
making  us  comfortable  for  the  winter.  He  lays  in  a  su}^ 
of  coal  and  wood;  fixes  the  stove  and  furnace;  wraps  the 
outdoor  faucets  and  pipes  to  prevent  them  from  fitezinf 
in  severe  weather;  puts  up  the  storm  doors  and  weather- 
strips the  windows;  buys  potatoes  and  canned  goods. 

What  will  6  tons  of  coal  cost  at  $12.75  a  ton?  If  thet 
are  28  bushels  of  coal  m  a  long  ton,  how  many  bushel  ba^ 
will  the  coal  man  have  to  fill  to  carry  6  tons  of  coal? 

Allowing  35  cu.  ft.  to  a  ton,  how  deep  must  the  coalbi 
(14  ft.  X  6  ft.)  be  to  hold  6  tons  of  coal? 

Twelve  windows  (2.  ft.  6  m.  x  6  ft.  6  in.)  must  be  weate 
stripped.  What  will  felt  weather  stripping  cost,  at  $.03  a  fti 

It  cost  $9.50  to  weather-strip  2  doors  with  metaL  Ho» 
much  did  1  door  cost? 

Perhaps  you  have  never  before  realized  how  bxisy  Moti^ 
Nature  and  her  children  are  in  preparing  for  the  whttt 
and  to  what  expense  and  work  our  parents  arc  put,  ts 
properly  provide  for  all  our  wants  diuing  these  cold  moD& 
Let  us  also  do^oiu:  part  and  help  in  every  way  wc  can. 


(Subject  matterrfor^this  lesson  was  suggcstedlby  ^n  artide  xtS?- 
tember  Primal viEDUCAXiON,  1916.) 
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The  Written  Composition  in  Grades  II,  III,  and  IV 

Gertrude  B.  Hoyt 


OF  all  the  labor  spent  in  teaching,  the  most  disappointing 
results  are  those  obtained  in  written  speech.    Children 
can  rq>roduce  stories  of  many  paragraphs  orally,  but 
the  majority  fall  down  in  expressing  the  same  stories  with 
pencil  and  pen. 

Imean  that  even  high  school  pupils  show  little  ability 
in  written  composition.  Stories  are  handed  in,  written  in 
one  or  two  sentences,  using  "ands"  throughout.  These 
pupils  have  not  a  clear  idea  of  a  logical  sentence,  let  alone 
paragraphs.  One  trouble  is  the  start  the  child  gets  in  the 
lower  grades.  Some  teachers  do  not  know  how,  or  do  not 
teach  thoroughly  the  writing  of  one  paragraph. 

Pupils  are  often  expected  to  write  in  the  lower  grades 
stories  that  they  can  give  orally.  Such  stories  are  expected 
often  before  one  paragraph  can  be  written  correctly. 
Most  of  the  stories  reproduced  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
■  grade  are  beyond  a  child's  ability  to  write,  but  can  be  told 
very  well. 

I  cannot  teach  successfully  more  than  one  paragraph  in 
the  third  grade.  Then  two  and  three  paragraph  stories  can 
be  expected  well  written  in  tfie  fourth. 

I  believe  in  mastering  logical  sentences  before  starting 
paragraphs.  Short  sentences  are  insisted  on,  or  you  will 
get  such  sentences  as  this  one:  "  I  have  a  new  ring  because 
I  had  a  birthday  and  it  is  gold  with  a  blue  stone."  This  one 
sentence  is  eqmvalent  to  a  paragraph.  A  pupil  who  gives 
a  sentence  of  that  kind  has  not  the  idea  of  a  sentence. 
A  sentence  is  one  thought.    So  master  the  short  sentence. 

As  soon  as  a  child  can  write  one  thought  or  sentence 
correctly,  teach  that  a  paragraph  is  one  or  more  thoughts 
about  one  thing.  For  mstance:  "I  have  a  new  ring.  I 
got  it  on  my  birthday."  Write  these  sentences  on  the 
board  and  show  the  inch  and  half  inch  indentions.  Now 
call  their  attention  to  the  stories  in  books.  They  all  have 
names.  There  is  a  sentence  at  the  beginning  that  tells 
what  the  paragraph  is  about.  What  shall  we  name  or 
tell  what  our  story  is  about?  "My  Ring"  is  decided  on. 
Then  write  it  above  the  story,  just  about  in  the  same  place 
as  titles  are  in  the  reading  books. 

Have  the  pupils  visualize  the  paragraph.  Have  it  erased 
and  then  see  if  the  pupils  can  write  it  exactly  as  it  was  on 
the  board,  calling  attention  to  titles  and  indentions. 

Dictation  is  what  I  believe  is  right  at  this  point.  You 
can't  give  too  many  dictated  paragraphs.    Here  are  a  few. 


My  Pet 

I  have  a  pet    It  is  a  dear  little  puppy, 
and  white.    I  love  him. 


He  is  brown 


Bobbie 

We  have  a  horse.    His  name  is  Bobbie.    I  wish  I  could 
give  you  a  ride  behind  him. 

A  Cake 

Mamma  made  ,a  cake  to-day.    It  had  a  pink  icing  on  it 
I  wish  she  would  make  one  every  day. 

Our  Car 

Our  car  is  coming.    You  can  hardly  hear  it.    Papa  said 
it  was  a  good  one. 

Ice  Cream 

I  love  ice  cream.    It  is  so  cool.    I  like  pink  cream  best. 
I  like  a  red  cherry  on  the  top. 

The  Bluebird 

I  saw  a  bluebird  first    It  was  on  our  fence.    It  was  as 
blue  as  the  sky. 


A  Secret 

Shall  I  tell  you  my  secret?    I  found  a  nest  to-day. 
It  had  a  baby  robin  in  it.    I  will  not  tell  you  where  it  is. 


My  Home 

I  like  my  house.    I  have  always  lived  in  it. 
big  play  room  in  the  attic. 


I  have  a 


When  the  children  write  paragraphs  of  their  own,  here 
are  a  few  suggested  topics  or  titles.  Insist  on  titles  of  two 
or  three  words  only: 


My  New  Kitten 
A  Ride 
A  Snow  Man 
The  Hurdy  Gurdy 
The  Fire  Engine 
My  Dress 
Our  Chickens 
Polly  Parrot 
My  Knife 
The  Wind 
The  Clouds 
Our  Swing 
A  Peniiy 
MyDoU 
Oiir  Show 
Rabbits 
Mud  Pies 
Our  Raft 
Going  Barefoot 
Wading 
My  Room 


A  Picture 
Playing  Store 
A  Clown 
My  Pony 
The  Snow 
A  River 
The  Brook 
A  Pretty  Lake 
A  Boat  Ride 
An  Island 
The  Mountain 
My  Puppy 
My  Bird  Box 
My  New  Book 
Mother 
Baby  Sister 
My  Tea  Set 
The  Movies 
My  Kite 
My  DpU  Carriage 


Writing  a  story  in  two  paragraphs  may  be  started  in 
many  ways.  I  teach  that  a  change  of  time  must  be  in  a 
new  paragraph.  Illustrate  this  by  a  model  on  the  board. 
Read  short  stories  and  let  the  pupils  tell  when  the  change 
takes  place.  Then  dictate  paragraphs  for  pupils  to  write, 
I  will  give  a  few  as  illustrations. 

Johnnie's  Balloon 

Johnnie  bought  a  big  red  balloon.  He  played  all  day 
with  it.    He  was  careful  not  to  lose  hold  of  it. 

After  supper  a  boy  came  to  play  with  him.  He  teased 
the  balloon  away  from  Johnnie.  Johnnie  gave  the  balloon 
up.    That  was  the  end  of  it. 

Big  Bear 

Big  Bear  went  to  sleep  m  a  log.  He  stayed  there  all 
wmter.  ^  He  did  not  wake  up. 

Spring  came  at  last.  It  woke  Big  Bear  up.  He  was 
very  hungry.    He  went  to  look  for  a  nice  meal. 

Getting  the  Milk 

I  have  to  get  the  milk  every  night.  I  have  a  long  walk 
to  the  farm.    The  path  goes  through  the  woods. 

One  night  as  I  was  gomg  through  the  woods  I  heard  a 
noise.  I  jumped  and  fell  down.  My  milk  spilled.  I  was 
afraid  to  go  alone  after  that. 

My  Chickens 

I  have  a  hen  and  some  chickens.  They  are  all  white. 
Father  made  a  house  for  them.  I  feed  and  take  all  the 
care  of  them. 

When  fall  comes,  I  will  sell  the  eggs.  I  am  going  to  buy 
a  War  Savings  Stamp.  | 
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Our  Orchard 

You  ought  to  see  our  orchard!  It  has  all  kmds  of  fruit 
trees  in  it.    There  is  a  high  swing  in  one  of  the  trees. 

Some  day  we  are  going  to  have  a  party  in  the  orchard. 
We  will  have  it  when  all  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 

Ben*8  Garden 

Ben  sowed  some  pansy  seed  in  his  garden.  He  took 
good  care  to  water  the  seeds  often.  He  kept  all  the  weeds 
pulled  too. 

One  morning  he  found  one  yellow  blossom.  He  took 
it  to  his  teacher.  It  made  Ben  happy  aU  that  day.  I 
think  the  teacher  was  happy  too. 

Whenever  something  new  occiu^,  or  has  to  be  told,  it 
shoud  be  in  a  new  paragraph.  Here  are  some  examples 
for  Idictation: 

A  Boat  Ride 

One  day  two  boys  were  playing  in  a  boat.  The  boat  was 
on  the  shore.    It  was  tied  to  a  post. 

An  old  soldier  came  by.  He  gave  the  boys  a  ride.  He 
told  them  many  stories  that  boys  always  like  to  listen  to. 

Saving  the  Hat 

Joe  and  Annie  were  playing  by  a  pond.  Their  collie  was 
with  them.  They  threw  sticks  in  the  pond.  He  would 
bring  them  back  every  time. 

The  wind  was  blowing  very  hard.  Annie's  hat  blew  in 
the  pond.  Joe  told  the  dog  to  get  the  hat.  The  good  dog 
swam  in  and  brought  it  safely  back. 

Catching  a  Pet 

One  day  Billy  and  I  went  to  the  woods  for  a  pet.  We 
ivanted  to  get  it  ourselves.  So  we  sat  down  under  a  tree 
to  wait  for  something  to  come  along. 

A  chipmunk  began  to  chatter  on  the  top  of  an  old 
stvunp  quite  near  us.  We  both  threw  a  stone  at  it.  Down 
the  stump  it  went.  It  was  easy  to  get  it  after  that.  We 
had  only  to  turn  the  stimip  over  and  there  was  our  pet. 

When  children  re  expected  to  write  longer  stories  of 
three  or  more  paragraphs,  an  outline  can  be  developed  the 
day  before.    Here  are  some  outlines  that  I  have  used. 

Going  Fishing 

1  Gettmg  ready  (lines,  hooks,  bait,  pole). 

2  Where  you  went. 

3  Your  luck. 

The  Lost  Pocketbook 

1  Where  you  carried  it. 

2  How  you  lost  it. 

3  Where  you  found  it. 

A  Corn  Roast 

1  Who  went. 

2  What  you  took  to  eat. 

3  Fun  you  had. 

Buying  a  Pet 

1     Earning  money  to  buy  a  pet. 
-2    Picking  one  out  at  a  shop. 
3    What  you  did  with  the  pet. 

Helping  Father 

1  Reason  for  father's  going  away. 

2  What  vou  did  m  his  place. 

3  What  he  brought  you  as  pay. 

Making  a  Tepee 

1  Picking  a  good  place  out. 

2  Placing  the  poles. 
.3    The  covering. 


A  Trip 

1  Choosing  a  place  to  go. 

2  Your  trip;  what  you  saw. 

3  How  others  enjoyed  hearing  about  it  on  return. 


1  Tapping. 

2  Gathering  sap. 

3  Boiling  down. 


Sugaring  Off 


A  Strange  Bundle 

1  Where  you  found  the  bundle. 

2  What  was  in  it. 

3  How  you  found  the  owner. 


The  Chickadee  Philosopher 

In  the  trunk  of  the  August  Pippin  tree 
There's  a  queer  old  hole  that's  plain  to  see. 
'Tis  the  castle  of  Sir  Chickadee! 

When  the  apple-blossoms  strewed  the  groimd, 
Sir  Chickadee  came  and  looked  around 
With  an  air  of  wisdom  most  profoimd. 

And  then  he  brought  his  lady  fair, 
To  see  if  she  liked  the  view,  and  air  — 
Oh,  but  they  were  a  haughty  pair! 

They  sought,  with  never-failing  zest. 
Soft,  gracious  lining  for  the  nest     . 
Wherein  their  precious  eggs  should  rest. 

And  soon,  again,  in  walking  past. 
We  saw  Sir  Chickadee  flying  fast. 
To  carry  a  worm  that  wouldii't  last 

A  single  minute,  between  the  four 

Wide,  eager  mouths,  that  called  for  "More"  — 

And  more,  and  more,  of  the  food  he  bore! 

And  now  they  are  learning  to  fly  —  dear  things! 
With  funny,  bewitching  flutterings 
Of  their  lovely  little  venturous  wings. 

The  August  haze  lies  soft  and  deep 
Over  the  orchard  where  they  sl^ep 
Through  the  kind  warm  nights  widi  their  silence  deq;i. 

While  the  soft  warm  haze  shines  over  all, 
Great  yeUow  spheres,  the  apples  fall, 
And  lie  in  the  grass  by  the  old  stone  wall. 

And  Sir  and  Lady  Chickadee, 

With  their  cheerful  family,  all  agree 

The  climate  is  all  that  a  climate  shoidd  bel 

But  the  days  will  fly,  as  days  have  done. 

In  all  the  summers  under  the  sun, 

Till  the  smnmer  hours  have  all  heea  run. 

And  then  the  autiunn  winds  will  blow. 
And  then  will  come  the  driving  snow, 
Covering  all  the  earth, below. 

And  then  we'll  see  Sir  Chickadee, 

WiUi  his  family,  out  in  the  Pippin  tree, 

And  all  declaring,  cheerily, 

That  the  climate  b  all  that  a  climate  should  be! 

—  Minnie  Leona  Upturn       T 
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Daily  Helps  and  Suggestions  for  the  First  Four 

Grades    II 


Ef&e  L.  Bean 


October 

GRADES  I  AND  II 

Language 

First  Week 

Monday    Tell  a  story  suggeiAed  by  a  picture. 
Tuesday    Bedn   memorizing   "Sweet   and   Low,"   by 
Tennyson.    Talk  about  it. 

Wednesday    Continue  study  of  poem. 

Thursday    Complete  poem. 

Friday    Individulil  recitation  of  entire  poem. 

.Second  Week 

Monday    Conversation  lesson  on  home  occupations. 
What  do  you  do  after  school?    Before  school? 
Tuesday    What  month  is  this? 
What  kind  of  a  month  is  it? 
Name  all  the  fall  months. 
How  many  have  a  birthday  in  a  fall  month? 
Wednesday    Who  can  name  the  summer  months?    Re- 
view the  autumn  months.    What  are  the  characteristics  of 
each? 

Thursday    Who  can  name  the  winter  months?    Let  us 
see  if  we  can  learn  them.    Review  summer  and  autumn 
months. 
Friday    Can  you  name  the  spring  months? 
Review  summer,  fall,  and  winter  months. 

Tejbd  Week 
Monday    Original  stories  about  "A  Picnic." 
Tuesday    Language  game  for  teaching  the  correct  use  of 

n  saw." 

What  did  you  see  on  your  way  to  school? 
Play  you  went  to  a  circus.    What  did  you  see? 
Wednesday    Review  poem  "Sweet  and  Low." 
Thursday    Sentence  making.    Use  complete  statements 

in  answer  to  questions.    The  teacher  asks  John  a  question. 

If  he  answeitB  with  a  complete  statement,  he  may  ask  Mary 

the  next  question,  etc. 
Friday    Repeat  language  game. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Tell  the  story  of  "The  Ant  and  the  Grass- 
hopp)er"  for  rqproduction  and  dramatization.  Talk  about 
the  characters  and  their  manner  of  living. 

Tuesday    Rqproduce  above  story. 

Wednesday    Dramatize  above  story. 

Thursday  Dreams.  Close  your  eyes  and  dream  for  two 
minutes.  Now  open  your  eyes.  Mary,  what  did  you 
dream? 

Friday  Review  language  game  of  first  month  for  teaching 
the  correct  use  of  may  and  can. 

History  and  Geography 

First  Week 
Monday    The  work  of  the  farmer. 

What  is  he  doing  now?    Why? 

What  will  he  do  with  his  crops? 
Tuesday    Is  the  farmer  of  any  use  to  the  commimity? 

Tell  about  it 
Wednesday    Does  the  farmer  need  any  help?    For  what? 

Is  the  farmer  a  food  supplier? 
Thursday    The  grocer. 

Who  is  your  grocer?    Do  you  need  him?    Why? 


Where  does  he  get  his  groceries? 
Where  does  he  get  his  potatoes?  etc 
Friday    Are  we  dependent  upon  each  other?    In  what 
way? 

Second  Week 
Monday    Construct  a  farm  in  your  sand  table. 
Tuesday    Continue  work  on  the  sand  table. 
Wednesday    Complete  sand  table. 
Thursday    Is  there  a  creamery  in  your  neighborhood? 

If  possible,  take  the  children  to  visit  one. 
Friday    Discussion  of  above  trip. 

How  is  the  milk  taken  to  the  creamery? 

Third  Week 

Monday    How  is  milk  weighed?    How  is  the  cream 
separated  from  the  milk? 

How  is  milk  skimmed? 

How  is  the  churning  done? 

Compare  with  the  churning  formerly  done  in  each  home 

What  is  a  separator? 
Tuesday    What  is  buttermilk? 

What  is  it  good  for? 

How  is  the  butter  worked,  salted,  and  packed? 
Wednesday    How  is  the  creamery  cared  for? 

Is  all  butter  equally  good? 

Why  not? 

Discuss  milk  inspection  by  offidals. 
Thursday        Tell  me  a  story  about  "  My  Visit  to    a 
Creamery." 

Friday    Name  all  the  things  you  can  which  are  handled 
by  a  grocer. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Is  sugar  plentiful? 

Was  it  ever  more  plentiful? 

How  much  a  pound  is  sufar  now? 

How  much  was  it  before  the  war? 

What  has  caused  scarcity  of  sugar? 
Tuesday    A  study  of  sugar. 

Where  does  sugar  come  from? 

Where  do  sugar  beets  grow? 

Which  are  the  greatest  sugar  producing  countries? 
Wednesday    Sugar.    Descril^  a  sugar  plantation.    What 
is  a  sugar  factory? 

Thursday    Describe  briefly  the  process  of  converting  the 
cane  into  sugar. 
Friday    Complete  the  study  of  sugar. 


First  Week 


Nature  Study 


Monday    Name  all  the  kinds  of  vegetables  you  have  seen. 
Tuesday    Compare  above  vegetables  as  to  appearance, 
manner  of  growth,  etc. 

Which  part  of  the  plant  do  we  eat?    (Stalk?    Root?) 
Wednesday    Which  kinds  of  vegeatables  can  we  keep 
during  the  winter? 

What  vegetables  are  you  going  to  put  in  your  cellar 

for  winter? 
Does  mother  ever  can  any  vegetables? 
Thursday    The  horse. 
How  many  kinds  of  horse  have  you  ever  seen?    (Draft, 
racing,  etc) 
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In  what  ways  do  they  differ  in  appearance  and  size? 
Tell  some  of  the  things  horses  do  for  us? 
Friday    Discuss  characteristics  of  the  horse  as  to  size, 
shape  and  color. 

Second  Week 

Monday    What  does  a  horse  eat?    Drink? 
Read  several  stories  about  horses. 

Tuesday  A  general  summing  up  on  the  subject  of  the 
horse. 

Teacher  put  sentences  given  by  the  pupils  on  the  black- 
board to  be  used  later  as  a  readmg  lesson. 

TTiis  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  correlate  with  language  work. 

How  should  these  sentences  begin?    End? 

Where  several  short  sentences  are  given,  show  the  children 
how  they  may  be  combined.  Work  especially  for  a  variety 
of  beginnings  in  your  sentences.  (Do  not  have  all  sentences 
begin  with  "The  horse.") 

Wednesday  Memorize  a  poem  based  on  some  phase  of 
fall  nature  study,  as,  the  falling  leaves. 

Thursday    Continue  above. 

Friday    Complete  poem. 

Third  Week 

Monday  An  observation  walk  through  the  woods  or  park 
if  possible.  Note  Uie  beauties  of  nature  in  her  rapidly 
dumging  dress. 

Tuesday    General  discussion  of  what  was  seen  during 
Monda/s  walk. 
Wednesday    Study  of  the  hen. 
How  many  have  chickens  at  home? 
What  kinds  are  they? 
Describe  your  hens  as  to  size,  color,  etc 
Thursday ,  Of  what  use  are  hens? 
Are  eggs  good  food? 
If  you  have  more  eggs  than  you  can  use,  what  can  you 

do  with  them? 
How  much  a  dozen  are  eggs  now? 
How  much  is  that  apiece? 
How  are  eggs  prepared  for  market? 
How  many  eggs  are  there  in  a  case? 
In  what  ways  can  eggs  be  cooked? 
What  can  be  done  with  eggs  besides  eating  them? 
(Used  in  cooking,  baking,  etc.) 
Friday    Name  other  uses  of  the  hen.    For  how  much  a 
poimd  are  hens  selling? 

What  uses  are  made  of  the  feathers? 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  a  hen's  feathers  overlap  each 

other  like  shingles  on  a  roof? 
Tell  how  the  hen  oils  her  feathers. 
Does  this  help  to  keep  the  rain  off? 
Where  is  a  hen's  comb? 
What  are  wattles? 

FoTJitTH  Week 
Monday    Special  study  of  the  milkweed. 
£Dave  a  specimen  for  the  class  to  observe. 
Where  does  it  grow? 
What  kinds  of  roots  has  it?    Stalk? 
Let  us  break  the  stalk.    What  happened? 
Describe  the  leaves  of  the  milkweed. 
Tuesday    Describe  the  milkweed  pods.    Let  us  open 
one.    Notic'  how  snugly  and  compactly  the  «ieeds  are 
packed  in  the  pod.    Notice  the  way  the  seed  is  attached 
to  the  "sail.'* 

Of  what  use  are  these  "sails"  or  "wmgs"? 
Wednesday    When  is  the  best  time  to  destroy  these 
weeds? 

Review  what  was  learned  about  the  milkweed,  the  teacher 
placing  sentences  given  by  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard. 
This  may  be  later  used  as  a  reading  lesson. 

Thursday  Om  you  think  of  anything  else  which  grows 
in  pods? 
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How  do  these  pods  differ  from  those  of  the  milkweed? 
Friday    Study  of  autumn  leaves.    Have  leaves  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  in  class.    Note  shape  and  coloring.    Con^Mire 
hard  and  soft  maple  leaves.    Compare  the  d&erent  kinds 
of  oak  leaves. 

Which  trees  have  still  all  or  most  of  their  leaves? 
Which  ones  have  lost  most  of  their  leaves? 

Arithmetic 

First  Week 

Monday  Begin  writing  numbers.  Practice  figures  1  and 
0  at  the  blackboard. 

Tuesday  Review  counting  by  I's.  See  who  can  count 
farthest  without  a  mistake. 

Wednesday  Review  counting  by  2's  to  12.  Count 
backwards  by  2's. 

Thursday    Blackboard  writing  of  figure  2. 

Friday    Figure  writing  0,  1  and  2. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Recognition  of  figure  4,  both  print  and  scrqit. 
Have  this  figure  mixed  with  those  learned  last  month. 

See  who  can  point  to  all  the  3's,  the  4's,  etc  If  these 
figures  are  on  cards  ask  some  child  to  bring  you  all  the  4'S| 
etc. 

Tuesday    Count  backwards  from  10  to  1  by  Ts. 

Wednesday    Repeat  above. 

Thursday  Recognition  of  figure  5.  Review  those  alrea<fy 
learned. 

Friday    Blackboard  writing  of  figure  3. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Practice  writing  figures  4,  0,  1,  2,  3.    Insist 
upon  correctly  made  figures.    Tliis  is  the  time  to  inq>re8S 
neatness  and  accuracy  upon  the  pupil's  mind.    Remember 
a  wrong  habit  is  a  hard  tning  to  break. 
Tuesday    Count  by  I's  to  20. 

Count  backwarcb  from  20  to  1. 
Wednesday    Continue  above 

Write  the  figures  from  1  to  20  on  the  blackboard  for  the 
pupils  who  have  trouble  in  counting  backwards  and  erase 
one  figure  at  a  time,  beginning  with  20.    It  will  take  a 
comparatively  short  time  to  memorize  tie  correct  order. 
Thursday    How  do  we  buy  milk  and  cream? 
About  how  much  is  a  pint? 
Which  is  more,  a  pint  or  a  quart? 
How  much  more  is  a  quart? 
What  else  do  we  buy  by  the  pint  and  quart? 
Show  pupils  pint  and  quart  measures,  also  pint  and 

quart  bottles. 

Compare  quantities  actually  held  by  these  receptacles, 

by  filling  them  with  sand  or  water  and  measuring. 

Friday    Hotels  and  large  boarding  houses  find  a  quart 

of  milk  too  small  a  quantity  to  buy.    How  can  they  buy 

their  milk? 

A  gallon  is  how  many  quarts?    How  many  pints? 
What  eke  do  we  buy  by  the  gallon? 
Show  a  gallon  measure  and  demonstrate  how  much  it 
hoick. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    How  many  pints  in  a  quart? 
A  pint  is  what  part  of  a  quart? 
If  you  had  a  pint  of  milk,  how  much  more  would  you 

need  to  make  a  quart? 
A  quart  of  milk  would  fill  how  many  pint  bottles? 
How  many  quarts  in  a  gallon? 
How  many  pmts'in  a  gallon? 
A  quart  is  what  part  of  a  gallon? 
If  you  had  one  quart  of  milk,  how  many  more  would 

you  need  to  make  a  gallon? 
A  pint  is  what  part  of  a  gallon? 
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The  Lamplighter 


Ruth  Ash 

(No.  2  in  the  series  of  posters  illustrating  verses  from  ''Nursery  Lays  of  Nursery  Days/  by  M.  Nightingale) 


\  beautiful  effect  may  be  gained  in  this  poster  if  care 
is  jused  in  selection  of  colors.  The  picture  is  twelve  by 
eighteen  inches.  The  various  parts  are  cut  from  the 
colored  construction  paper  and  brought  together  to  make 
fhe  whole. 


The  for^round  b  green,  the  sidewalk  light  gray,  the 
trees,  hill  and  houses  all  a  dull  gray-green,  the  sky  is  a 
blue-gray  and  the  sun  red.  The  lamp-posts  are  black,  the 
square  of  light  in  the  left  hand  one  is  yellow  and  in  the  right 
hand  one  gray.    The  lamplighter  is  dressed  in  gray. 
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The  robin  is  washing  his  tiny  bill 

And  brushing  the  dust  from  his  wing, 

But  the  big  sun  sits  on  the  farmost  hill 
And  he  sulks  like  anything. 

The  lampman  comes  with  his  solemn  tread, 

Solemnly  down  the  street, 
And  the  robin  he  scurries  away  to  bed 

The  moment  he  hears  his  feet. 

The  lampman's  stick  is  a  magic  wand. 
It  makes  the  clouds  unfold, 


And  it  lights  the  stars  in  the  sky  beyond 
And  the  lamps  in  the  street  all  gold. 

And  through  the  trunks  of  the  poplar  trees 
Looking  over  the  edge  of  the  day. 

It's  the  lamps  and  the  stars  that  the  big  sun  sees 
And  he  knows  he  must  go  away. 

He's  terribly  cross,  as  his  red  face  shows. 

Sitting  there  on  the  farmost  hill. 
If  he  gets  much  redder  before  he  goes 

I'm  sure  he'll  be  really  ill. 
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Ideas  to  Try 


Contests    for   Indoor   Recesses 
or  School  Socials 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 

Leaves  from  Tree  Booklets  may  be  made  by  the  older 
children  and  used  during  indoor  recess  on  rainy  days,  or 
during  the  after  lunch  period  in  rural  schools,  or  at  school 
socials  or  any  public  gathering.  These  booklets  contain  a 
tree  contest,  as  follows: 

The  maple  leaf  patterns  are  used  for  the  covers,  and 
colored  as  if  they  were  autxunn  leaves.  The  questions  are 
written  on  an  inside  sheet  similarly  cut. 

1  If  you  set  out  two  saplings,  you  start  a  what? 

2  What  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  trees  do  if  you  cage 
them? 

3  What  do  the  bushy-tailed  proprietors  of  nut  trees 
wear? 

4  And  they  always  look  what? 

5  If  you  have  a  tree  of  preserving  cherries,  what  is  it 
wdl  to  mvest  m? 

6  What  are  some  of  these  pims? 

7  Who  is  to  blame  for  that? 

The  answers  are  names  of  trees.  The  child  writing  the 
most  answers  correctly  wins  the  contest. 

1  Pear. 

2  Pine. 

3  Fir. 

4  Spruce. 

5  Seeder  (Cedar). 

6  Chestnuts. 

7  You  (Yew). 

Penny  Problems 

Find  answers  to  the  following  questions  on  the  tail  of  a 
penny  (not  a  Lincoln  cent). 

1  A  messenger. 

2  A  weapon  of  defence. 

3  The  cause  of  Pluto's  woimd. 

4  A  body  of  water. 

5  A  beverage. 

6  (48— 13)  —  (5X3)— 6. 


(10-5)  X  (2X2)  —  (2X3) 
The  answers  may  be  written  m  the  little'booklets,  made  in 
any  shape  for  this,  circular  ones  being  especially  appropriate. 

1  One  cent  (One  sent). 

2  Bow. 

3  Arrow. 

4  C  (sea). 
6    T  (tea). 

6    One  (1).         

Some  Arithmetic  Games 

Lillian  Metz  Crocker 
Square 

"Square'*  is  played  with  any  number  of  players  from  two 
to  twenbr  or  more.  Each  man  plays  for  himself.  Any 
smaJl  baU  that  will  bounce  well  may  be  used« 

Two  rows  of  squares  four  mches  or  eight  inches  square 
are  drawn  side  by  side  with  chalk.  Twelve  squares  in 
each  row,  twenty-four  in  all. 

The  first  player  takes  the  ball,  stands  to  the  left  of  the 
first  square,  bounces  the  ball  on  this  square,  with  force 
enough  to  make  the  ball  bounce  well,  catches  the  ball, 
steps  forward,  bounces  the  ball  on  the  second  square  (this 
is  done  twice  on  second  square).  Then  he  goes  to  third 
square,  bounces  and  catches  three  times.    On  to  the  fourth, 


fifth,  sixth,  etc.,  the  number  of  bounces  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  the  square.  This  is  continued 
until  the  player  gets  to  the  twelfth  square.  He  then  steps 
to  the  other  side,  with  the  squares  to  his  right,  and  bounces 
the  ball  in  the  twelfth  square,  twelve  times.  On  to  the 
eleventh  square  eleven  times,  and  thus  diminishes  the 
bounces  until  he  finishes  in  the  second  row.  For  each  of 
the  first  three  squares  one  is  scored  for  a  completion  of  the 
square.  Two  is  scored  for  each  of  the  next  three.  Three 
for  the  next  three  and  four  for  each  of  the  last  three.  The 
other  row  scores  the  san:e,  only  the  highest  scores  come 
first.  A  score  of  sixty  completes  the  game.  TTie  first 
player  making  this  score  wins,  imless  there  is  a  tie,  then 
the  tie  is  played  off. 

Should  any  player  fail  to  boimce  the  ball  in  the  right 
square  or  fail  to  catch  the  ball,  he  gives  the  ball  to  the  next 
player,  scoring  according  to  the  squares  he  has  made. 
Every  player  plajrs  before  any  one  has  a  second  play. 
Should  one  or  more  players  make  the  sixty  points  m  the 
first  play,  it  is  a  tie  and  the  rest  of  the  players  drop  out 

Phone 

"  Phone  *'  is  played  with  from  five  to  fifty  or  more  children. 
These  sit  aroimd  m  a  circle.  Each  must  have  a  pencil  and 
paper.  As  they  start  the  game,  each  one  puts  his  left 
hand  over  the  front  of  his  right  ear,  as  a  receiver,  and 
turns  his  head  slightly  to  the  right.  The  first  player  turns 
entirely  to  the  right  and  sa^  one  word  to  his  nght-hand 
ndghbor,  in  a  whisper  and  m  the  receiver.  When  he  has 
said  the^  word,  his  right-hand  neighbor  turns  to  his  right- 
hand  neighbor  and  says  a  different  word  in  the  same  way. 
In  turn,  that  player  turns  to  his  right-hand  neighbor  and 
says  another  word.  Thus  it  goes  imtil  the  first  player  has 
been  reached.  Then  each  player  writes  down  the  word 
given  him  by  his  left-hand  nei^bor.  K  there  is  a  black- 
board or  chart  m  the  room,  the  words  may  be  written  on 
this,  each  player  giving  his  word.  The  words  are  given 
aroimd  m  this  manner  one  to  four  times,  according  to  the 
number  of  players.  After  this  is  finished,  each  player  takes 
his  pencil  and  paper  and  sees  how  many  sentences  he  can 
make  from  the  given  words  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  one 
who  makes  the  most  sentences  wins.  A  longer  time  may  be 
used  if  desired. 

Each  player  should  understand  that  all  parts  of  speech 
must  be  given,  not  just  nouns  or  just  verbs,  etc.  The 
nature  of  the  words  already  given  may  decide  the  number 
of  times  the  words  are  phoned  around. 

Pass  Ball 

From  eight  to  sixty  or  more  players  can  play  Pass  BaU 
at  one  time.    There  are  four  teams,  even  numbers  in  each. 

The  first  player  of  Team  1  stands  from  ten  to  forty  or 
more  yards  from  the  first  player  of  Team  2.  Each  of  these 
leaders  has  his  or  her  own  team  in  a  line  back  of  him  or  the 
Leaders  of  Teams  3  and  4  stand  in  a  line  halfway  between, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  first  two.  They  stand  the  same 
cUstance  apart,  with  their  teams  behind  them.  Thus  the 
leaders  form  a  diamond.  Leaders  1  and  3  each  have  a  ball. 
Li  starting  the  game  leader  1  throws  the  ball  to  leader  2. 
At  die  same  time  leader  3  throws  to  leader  4.  Leaders 
2  and  4  return  the  balls.  The  first  two  players  throw  again 
to  san-e  players,  unless  they  have  failed  to  catch.  When 
any  player  fails  to  catch  the  ball,  he  must  get  the  ball, 
hand  to  player  back  of  him  and  drop  out  of  game.  Each 
phytT  who  does  not  miss  throws  and  receives  the  baD 
twice  and  steps  to  back  of  line,  gradually  moving  up  to 
head  again.  When  all  of  the  players  of  one  team  have 
dropped  out,  their  opponents  wait  imtil  one  of  the  other 
teams  has  won.  Then  they  play  against  each  other  in  like 
manner  imtil  there  are  players  Or  a  player  on  only  one  team. 
This  team  wins. 
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A  New  Kind  of  Spelling  Match 

Cecilia  Hamel 

There  is  much  value  in  the  old  fashioned-spelling  match, 
but,  after  all,  the  good  speUers  get  most  of  the  benefit  from 
the  drill. 

A  better  plan  is  to  choose  two  captains  who,  in  turn, 
choose  sides.  When  a  pupil  on  one  side  misses  and  a  pupil 
on  the  oppKOsite  side  spells  the  word  correctly,  the  captain 
of  his  side  is  given  a  choice  of  any  pupil  who  must  come  to 
the  winning  side.  In  this  way  aU  pupils  spell  until  the 
end  and  the  side  wins  which  has  the  greater  number  at  the 
dose  of  the  period. 


Mufflers  for  Little  Feet 

Fay  La  Vera  Enloe 

How  often  have  you  wished  for  a  device  that  would 
permanently  rid  your  room  of  that  imnecessary  noise  made 
by  the  shuffing  of  little  feet?  I  have  found  that  the 
following  plan  is  a  "sure  cure"  for  this  common  schoolroom 
ailment: 

Children  love  to  imitate  things.  So  the  very  first  week 
of  school  I  attract  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the 
butterflies  —  how  pretty  they  are  and  how  they  move  about 
us  without  making  any  noise.  Then  we  play  that  we  are 
butterflies.  The  monitors  imitate  butterflies  —  they  are 
butterflies  when  going  to  the  boards  or  when  moving  aroimd 
the  room. 

When  a  child  happens  to  walk  heavily  across  the  floor, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  teacher  to  ask  this  child  to  walk 
Ughtly ,  for  some  youngster  will  say, "  He  didn't  soimd  much 
like  a  butterfly." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  things  that  we  imitate  during 
the  different  months  of  the  year. 

September Butterflies 

October  Butterflies 

November Jack  Frost 

December  Santa's  Helpers 

January Snowflakes 

February Fairies 

March  Fairies 

April Fairies 

May Sunbeams 

June Simbeams 


Successful  Ideas 

Margery  Griswold 

To  prevent  dirty  desks  we  play  robber.  Every  few  days 
I  stop  suddenly  near  the  dose  of  the  session  and  say, 
''Hands  up!"  Every  youngster  puts  his  hands  up,  except 
the  front  row  children,  who  search  their  respective  aisles  for 
disordered  desks.  Each  row  having  perfect  desks  are  well 
praised,  you  may  be  sure,  and  the  diildren  love  this  game. 

Device  for  Word  Drill 

We  call  this  "Marching  to  Jerusalem."  Words  are  put 
on  the  board  in  columns  (words  that  need  special  drill); 
the  cluldren  form  a  line.  Leader  gives  first  word,  the  next 
child  the  next  word,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  If  a  pupil 
loses  the  place  he  takes  his  seat,  each  child  trying  to  stay  tiie 
longest  in  line.  This  is  a  fine  drill  for  concentration.  They 
march  right  around  my  desk,  which  happens  to  be  near 
the  board  on  which  the  words  are  written. 

Christinas  Sand-Table 

I  was  perplexed  as  to  what  to  arrange  on  my  Christmas 
sand  table.  I  decided  to  rq>resent  "Up  in  Santa  Land.'' 
I  first  took  small  pine  twigs  for  Christmas  trees.  These  we 
decorated  with  bits  of  different  colored  ribbon  tied  to  the 


branches;  single  kemeb  of  com,  one  or  two  cranberries,  a 
few  animal  crackers,  all  suspended  by  a  thread,  furnished 
further  decorations.  These  trees  were  set  in  spools,  the 
spools  wrapped  in  green  crepe  paper.  Then  I  made  a 
cake,  shaped  like  an  angel  cake.  I  poured  paraflSne  over  it 
for  icing.  Aroimd  the  top  I  put  tiny  cancUes  and  stuck  a 
bunch  of  holly  in  the  top.  I  procured  dolls  for  a  penny 
apiece  and  about  an  inch  high.  These  I  dressed  in  different 
colored  silks  and  cut  out  wmgs  to  match.  I  starched  the 
wings  and  fastened  them  to  the  dolls.  These  were  Santa's 
fairies.  Then  I  used  a  Santa,  sleigh  and  reindeers  cut  out 
of  paper  and  colored,  and  there  you  are!  The  trees  were 
scattered  around  the  table  and  the  fairies,  about  a  dozen, 
were  flitting  in  and  out,  with  the  Christmas  cake  at  one  side 
and  Santa  and  his  team  just  starting  off  on  their  annual 
journey.  % 

An  Easy  Busy  Work  Device  for  November 

Save  all  your  corrugated  paper.  I  made  patterns  of  log 
houses.  Children  draw  aroimd  pattern  on  the  corrugated, 
cut  and  paste  on  white  mounting  paper.  This  illustrates  a 
fine  log  house. 

Hide  and  Seek 

Have  words  on  the  board  as  for  a  regular  drill.  Choose 
one  child  to  "hide,"  that  is,  think  of  some  word  that  is  on 
the  board.    Give  two  childrep  pomters.    Each   in  turn 

asks,  "Is  it  ?"    naming  some  word  that  is  on  the 

board.    The  one  finding  the  word  is  the  one  to  hide  next. 

Hide  the  Thimble 

Place  he  thimble  on  the  finger  of  some  child.  Select  a 
child  to  find  the  word  chosen  by  the  thimble  child.  He 
closes  his  eyes  or  hides  while  the  thimble  child  touches  a 
word  among  the  list  of  words  written  on  the  board.  The 
child  who  is  to  find  the  word  takes  the  pomter  and  asks, 

"Is  it  ?"    The  others  answer,  "Cold,"  if  he  has 

chosen  a  word  far  away  from  the  thimble  word.  If  he 
choses  a  word  near  the  thimble  word,  the  class  answer, 
"  Warmer."  If  he  names  the  thimble  word  they  say, "  Hot," 
meaning  that  he  has  found  the  right  word.  The  one  witii 
the  pointer  becomes  the  chooser  of  the  next  word,  and  a 
new  child  is  selected  to  find  the  word. 

Peanut  Race 

Write  two  rows  of  words,  with  about  six  words  in  a  row. 
Give  two  children  pointers.  Each  takes  a  row  of  words. 
Taking  turns,  they  give  the  words  in  their  respective  order; 
if  one  misses,  he  has  to  b^in  his  row  over  again.  The  one 
getting  through  his  words  first  wins.  The  game  is  likened 
to  canying  an  peanut  on  a  knife. 

Mush  Pot 

Put  words  in  rows  and  have  several  rows.  The  child  at 
the  head  of  the  class  gives  the  first  word  in  the  first  row, 
and  so  on  down  the  row  in  turn.  The  teacher  uses  no 
pointer.  The  children  must  keep  their  places  and  call  the 
words.  If  one  fails  to  do  either,  he  is  "thrown  into  the 
mush  pot,"  that  is,  he  steps  to  one  side.  In  order  to  get 
out,  when  one  fails  to  give  a  word,  the  one  in  the  mush  pot 
must  be  able  to  give  the  word.  If  he  can  he  gets  out,  and 
the  one  who  misses  goes  in.  Keep  a  record  on  the  board 
of  all  who  do  not  get  mto  the  mush  pot,  and  the  list  wiD 
create  much  enthusiasm. 

Button,  Button 

All  children  form  a  semicircle.  Choose  one  child  and 
give  him  a  button.  All  the  other  children  thmk  of  some 
word  that  is  on  the  board  for  drill.  The  one  with  the 
button  also  thinks  of  a  word.  Then  he  passes  the  button 
through  each  pair  of  hands,  and  as  he  does  so  the  pupil 
gives  some  word.  If  it  is  the  same  word  that  he  previously 
picked  for  his  word,  then  he  leaves  the  button  and  the  one 
having  it  then  picks  a  word  and  the  game  continues. 
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Butterfly  Pose 


Bird  Pose  Entreaty  Pose 


Scorn  Pose 


Sleeping  Flower  Pose 


A  Study  in  Rhythmic  Expression  and  Pose  Work 


Annie  E.  Dakin 

Principal  of  Cora  B.  Whitney  Primary  School,  Bennington,  Vt. 


This  study  is  designed  for  any  number  of  girls,  from  five 
to  ten  years  of  age,  to  teach  concentration,  muscular  control 
and  balance.  The  motions  are  done  on  a  circle  to  any  good 
waltz  time.  Have  girls  in  couples,  holding  hands  together 
as  high  as  heads  —  hold  out  skirts  with  otiiev  hand. 

Step  A 

(l)  Place  right  foot  out  and  a  little  to  right  (2)  then  over 
left  foot,  touching  toe  to  floor  (3)  back  over  left  foot  a 
little  to  right,  stepping  forward. 

(1)  Place  left  foot  out  and  little  to  left  (2)  then  over 
right  foot,  touching  toe  to  floor  (3)  back  over  right  foot, 
-stepping  forward. 

^Up  B 

Place  right  foot  back,  hold  out  skirts  with  both  hands, 
bend  slowly  from  waist  line,  looking  down,  when  deep  low 
bow  is  made,  raise  body  slowly  to  erect  position. 

Have  signals  for  all  the  movements,  not  using  the  voice 
throughout  study.  A  soft  hand  clap  or  finger  snap,  from 
behind  scene,  is  better.  (Poses  held  for  five  slow  counts.) 
Poses  —  Butterfly,  Bird,  Entreaty,  Scorn,  Sleeping  Flowers. 

Fig.  I 

Stepping  to  time  in  couples,  once  around  circle  to  straight 
line  across  back  of  stage.    Signal  —  face  partners  and  bow. 

Fig.  n 

Signal — Face  front,  stepping  to  tune,  come  together  in 
s^traight  line  to  front  of  stage,  bow  to  audience. 

Fig.  m 

Butterfly  Pose  or  {watching  the  butterfly)  Signal  — 
Turn  slowly  to  right,  raise  right  hand  and  arm,  pahn  out, 
left  arm  and  hand  straight  and  out  a  little  from  back  of 
body;  pahn  up.  Place  weight  on  right  foot,  bend  left  leg 
at  knee  so  as  to  rest  left  foot  on  toe,  Ughtly ;  raise  head  so  as 
to  look  at  imaginary  butterfly  on  tips  of  right  fingers. 

Fig.  IV 

Bird  Pose  or  {catching  a  bird)  Signal  —  Face  front 
slowly.    Signal  —  Turn  slowly  to  left.    Extend  right  arm 

•out  straight  in  front  of  body,  palm  up,  fingers  curled 
slightly,  left  arm  straight  down,  pahn  up,  resting  against 
body  at  back,  fingers  shghtly  curled;  bend  left  leg  at  knee, 
holding  foot  and  toes  down,  weight  on  right  foot,  bend  body 

•slightly  forward  and  look  at  imaginary  bird  in  palm  of 

}  right  hand. 


Fig.  V 

Entreaty  Signal  —  Face  front  slowly.  Signal  —  Extend 
right  foot  straight  out  in  front  of  body,  bending  at  knee, 
extend  arms  sideways  straight  from  shoulders,  palms  out; 
bodies  brought  forward,  faces  up.'  Signal  —  Retiim  to 
rest  position. 

Fig.  VI 

Scorn  Signal  —  Extend  left  arm  sideways  from  shoulder, 
palm  back;  bend  right  arm  at  elbow,  extend  across  front 
of  body,  palm  in;  turn  face  to  right,  casting  eyes  down  over 
right  shoulder;  place  right  foot  back,  move  body  back, 
resting  on  right  foot.    Signal  to  rest  position. 

Fig.  VII  Sleeping  Flowers  Signal  —  Extend  right  foot 
out  in  front  of  body,  sinking  slowly  on  left  knee  to  floor, 
hands  folded  over  right  knee,  heads  bowed.  Signal  —  Rise 
slowly,  return  to  rest  position.    Signal  —  Bow  to  audience. 

Fig.  VIII 

Stepping  in  time,  move  in  straight  line  to  back  of  stage. 
Signal  —  bow  to  partners,  take  hands  and  step  once  around 
circle  and  off  stage. 


Constructive    Dictation 

A.  M.  Brennan 

WE  design  a  cover  for  a  booklet  once  a  month,of  tdn  with 
paper  left  from  the  doll  hbuse  furniture  cut  into 
triangles. 

The  booklets  are  made  up  of  four  sheets  of  dictation  work. 
Two  papers  usually  are  original  stories  woven  around 
pictures,  often  cut  from  magazines  and  moimted;  one 
paper  on  picture  study  and  3ie  fourth  on  some  subject 
especially  appropriate  to  the  month. 

The  first  week  of  the  month  is  always  an  original  story. 
We  choose  a  picture  with  much  action  as  a  rule.  Titles  are 
suggested  first  —  the  best  one  written  on  the  board  and 
then  studied.  Papers  are  passed  and  the  title  written  by 
each  child.  Then  op)ening  sentences  of  the  story  are  sug- 
gested, discussed,  and  the  best  one  chosen  and  written  on 
the  board,  the^class  noting  pimctuation  marks.  After 
studying  the  sentence  it  is  erased  or  covered,  and  written 
by  class  from  memory  when  papers  are  collected,  after  being 
corrected  by  the  teacher  or  the  child  himself. 

The  following  day  another  sentence  is  formed,  writteQ 
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on  the  board  and  studied.  The  same  papers  are  passed 
and  childrai  write  the  sentence  from  memory  as  on  the 
previous  day. 

The  week's  'Work  forms  a  short  story. 

The  following  week  a  picture  which  has  been  studied  is 
taken.  The  name  of  the  picture  and  the  artist  are  placed 
at  Uie  top  and  a  small  print  is  pasted  in  the  center  of  the 
page. 

The  procedure  of  the  story  is  the  same  as  before,  only 
the  sentences  are  to  be  facts  learned  from  the  previous 
study  of  the  picture. 

The  third  week's  story  is  based  on  facts  according  to  the 
subject  chosen,  whether  it  is  some  bird  studied,  a  tree,  an 
animal,  or  some  incident  suggested  by  the  children  and  of 
interest  to  aU  of  them;  while  the  fourth  week  is  again  an 
original  story. 

At  the  dose  of  the  month  a  coyer  is  designed  by  each 
child  and  his  four  stories  make  a  booklet  to  take  home. 

Ieterbay  School,  May  10,  1920 
What  the  CaU  Found 

It  was  night. 

The  six  cats  stole  to  the  basement. 

The  moon  was  shining. 

They  saw  the  bowl  of  milk. 

What  do  you  think? 

There  was  a  mouse  in  the  milk. 

Poor  little  mouse! 

He  was  so  frightened. 

He  saw  the  cat's  big  eyes. 

The  Meadow  Lark 

We  heard  a  meadow  lark. 

It  has  a  yellow  throat. 

It  makes  its  nest  in  the  grass. 

It  lays  from  three  to  seven  eggs. 

The  eggs  are  white  with  brown  and  purple  spots. 

The  lark  has  a  lovely  song. 

Girl  with  Cat 


I  am  a  little  Dutch  girl. 
I  have  a  big  black  cat. 
I  have  wooden  shoes,  too. 
See  the  balls  on  my  cap. 
My  mother  gave  them  to  me. 


Guy 


Through   Grade    II    in 
Hand-Work    I 

Bess  Dixon 

AFTER  plamiing  a  poster  to  correlate  with  October's 
history  work,  the  children  decided  to  make  bladk- 
board  posters  and  allow  them  to  remain  during  the 
school  year.  They  wished  to  do  this  so  that  they  could 
have  before  them  their  original  schemes  worked  out  and 
also  in  order  that  visitors  might  see  what  children  of  the 
second  grade  could  originate  and  execute. 

Beginning  on  the  first  blackboard  to  the  left,  they  planned 

the  Columbus  poster  and  carried  out  the  plan  with  the 

assistance  of  the  teacher.    The  width  of  the  posters  was 

to  be  one  foot;  the  length,  that  of  the  blackboard,  provided 

'  the  blackboard  was  not  a  long  one. 

The  teacher  made  the  backgroimd  for  the  Coliunbtis 
poster.  Dark  blue  chalk  was  used  to  depict  the  ocean. 
An  eraser  rubbed  over  the  coat  of  dark-blue  gave  the 
backgroimd  a  mid-ocean  appearance.  Then  all  was  ready 
for  Ae  three  ships. 

The  children  cut  the  PirUCj  the  Nina  and  the  Santa  Maria 
out  of  white,  unruled  tablet  paper,  colored  the  hulks  of  the 
ships  gray,  and  printed  the  name  of  each  on  the  hulk  with 
black  Crayola.  The  ships  were  then  collected  and  the  best 
of  each  kmd  voted  upon  by  the  diildren.  The  three  which 
were  chosen  were  pasted  on  the  blackboard  ocean.  To  be 
sure,  no  two  were  the  same  size.  So  the  chil/iren  told 
where  to  paste  the  smallest,  the  medium-sized  and  the 
largest.  Thus,  their  ideas  of  perspective  were  being 
developed. 

We  had  learned  this  little  rhyme: 

In  fourteen  hundred  ninety-two, 
Columbus  sailed  the  ocean  blue. 

The  children  asked  that  this  rhyme  be  written  imder  the 
poster. 

This  poster  meant  much  to  the  class  and  to  visitors  also. 
A  lantern  slide  lecturer  was  chosen  from  the  class  and  that 
lecturer  did  not  merely  say,  "This  is  the  Pinia,  this  is  the 
Nina  and  this  is  the  SanUi  Maria.  Columbus  and  his  men 
came  to  America  on  these  ships."  But  the  lecturer  told 
the  whole  story,  pom  ting  to  the  "slide"  when  that  part  of 
the  lecture  was  reached.  When  the  lecturer  finished,  we 
clapped  as  we  would  have  done  if  a  celebrated  person  had 
dehvered  the  lecture. 

The  attitude  of  the  class  during  the  lecture  was  excellent. 
All  eyes  watched  the  speaker.  No  one  moved.  They  were 
having  a  real  lectmre  and  showed  the  speaker  all  deference. 

So  enthusiastic  were  the  children  that  each  child,  even  the 
most  timid,  wished  to  lecture.  Some  of  the  lectures  were 
very  logical  and  full,  others  were  logical  and  short.  A  few 
were  short  and  illogical,  according  to  grown  people.  But 
the  little  people  were  mastering  self-expression  and  the 
work  was  motivated  so  that  they  did  not  realize  what  was 
bemg  accomplished. 

Johnny  was  not  told  to  tell  all  he  knew  about  Colimibus. 
He  did  not  become  embarrassed,  forget  all  knowledge 
gained,  and  stumble  throu^  the  recitation.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  volimtecred  to  give  a  lantern  slide  lecture,  took 
the  pointer,  walked  to  the  blackboard  and  delivered  his 
lecture  in  a  very  pleasing,  intelligent  manner. 

The  poster  on  the  next  blackboard  to  our  lef  was  a 
symbolic  Hallowe'en  poster  correlated  with  Riley's  "Little 
Orphan  Annie."  The  upper  six  inches  of  our  poster  was 
the  dark  blue  sky;  the  lower  six  inches,  the  dark  brown 
ground.  Where  the  earth  and  sky  met,  were  the  trees  m 
black.  An  orange  colored  moon  was  in  the  sky  and,  on  the 
lower  six  inches  of  the  poster  were  ghosts  and  Jack-o'- 
lantcm  goblins.  The  heads  of  the  Jack-o'-lantern  goblins 
{CoHlinued  on  ^^#iSb  uy  ^%.^  v^  ^^/^  "^^ 
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Supplementary  Reading  and  Language  Lessons 


The  Story  of  Ceres 

(For  Grade  IV) 
Bertha  Toelle 

CERES  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth.  It  was  only 
necessary  for  her  to  glance  at  the  golden  grain  as 
she  passed  and  it  would  glisten  and  ripen  in  the  sun; 
or  the  apples  would  turn  rosy  and  the  large  blue  grapes 
hang  in  graceful  clusters  on  the  vine.  Since  Ceres  had  so 
much  work  to  do,  she  had  two  attendants,  Pomona  and 
Flora.  One  day  Ceres  had  to  go  on  a  long  journey.  Before 
departing,  she  warned  her  daughter,  Persephone,  not  to 
wander  far  from  home. 

Persephone  watched  her  mother's  chariot  until  it  was 
but  a  speck  in  the  distance. '  Then  she  went  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  she  played  and  sang  with  the  nymphs.  After 
a  while  she  became  tired  and  wandered  off  through  the 
meadows  into  the  woods.  At  her  presence  it  seemed  that 
the  birds  sang  sweeter,  and  the  flowers  took  on  a  brighter 
hue.  She  went  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  woods.  Pres- 
ently she  saw  a  large,  beautiful,  red  rose,  which  she  plucked. 

As  Persephone  plucked  the  rose,  the  earth  opened  and 
before  her  stood  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  underworld,  driving 
a  chariot  drawn  by  handsome  black  steeds.  He  was  so 
charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  child  that  he  seized  her,  and 
carried  her  to  Hades.  To  comfort  the  dissatisfied  child 
Pluto  promised  her  gold  and  silver. 

When  Ceres  returned  and  did  not  find  her  daughter 
she  became  very  angry.  She  visited  Jupiter  and  asked 
him  to  try  to  recover  Persephone.  Unless  this  was  done, 
Ceres  vowed  she  would  not  let  anything  grow  until  her 
child  was  returned.  Jupiter  dispatched  Mercury  to  Hades 
and  on  his  return  he  brought  back  Persephone. 

Ceres  was  very  happy  when  she  again  had  Persephone 
with  her.  Her  joy,  however,  was  soon  turned  to  sorrow 
when  she  learned  that  her  child  had  eaten  six  pomegranate 
seeds  while  with  Pluto.  This  meant  that  Persephone  must 
remain  six  months  with  Phito  in  the  imderworld.  Ceres 
was  bent  on  fulfilling  her  vow,  because  Persephone  was  only 
to  be  with  her  six  months.  Consequently,  we  have  winter 
during  the  time  which  Persephone  spends  in  Hades. 

Topic 

Ceres. 

Preparation 

Name  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

What  season  have  we  now? 

During  which  two  seasons  do  the  birds  come  back,  and 
the  flowers  grow? 

What  happens  during  the  remaining  two  seasons,  fall  and 
winter?  The  flowers  die  and  the  trees  lose  their  leaves. 
Nothing  much  grows  and  the  animals  and  insects  go  to 
sleep. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  sadness  and  decay?  To-day 
we  will  read  a  story  which  tells  us  why  we  have  winter. 

What  is  the  title  of  our  story? 

Presentation 

Class  read  story  silently. 

At  what  season  of  the  year  does  our  story  take  place? 
How  do  you  know  this? 
Where  did  Ceres  go  one  day? 
Where  did  Persephone  wander? 
Where  did  Pluto  come  from? 
To  what  place  did  he  carry  Persephone? 
Who  was  Ceres? 

Tell  of  her  influence  on  the  fruits  and  grains. 
Name  the  attendants  of  Ceres.    Why  did  Ceres  need 
these  attendants? 


What  was  the  name  of  Ceres*  daughter? 

Who  was  the  god  of  the  underworld? 

Whom  did  Ceres  visit,-in  hope  of  recovering  her  daughter? 

Who  was  the  messenger  that  Jupiter  sent  to  Hades? 
Why  was  he  sent? 

How  did  Ceres  warn  her  daughter,  when  she  departed 
on  her  journey? 

Tell  how  Persephone  disobeyed. 

What  happened  when  Persephone  plucked  the  rose? 

Who  stood  before  her?  Why  did  Pluto  seize  Persephone 
and  carry  her  off? 

How  (fid  Ceres  feel  on  her  return? 

What  did  she  vow? 

What  was  the  result  of  Mercury's  journey  to  Hades? 

Why  was  the  joy  of  Ceres  turned  to  sadness? 

How  long  must  Persephone  remain  in  Hades?  What 
happens  on  earth  during  that  time? 

Before  reading  the  story  in  class  the  teacher  will  help 
individuals  with  diflicult  words  and  phrases. 

The  story  is  then  read  aloud,  and  the  teacher  gives 
constructive  criticism,  if  necessary,  in  order  that  more 
fluent  and  efficient  reading,  may  result. 

(The  general  method  for  reading  is  described  in  detail^ in  the  Sep- 
tember lesson,  "Goldenrod  and  Aster.")  a  fel 


Seat  Work  for  Grade  IV  for 

October,  Based  on  "The 

Puppet  Show  Man" 

(Hans  Anderson) 
Laura  Rountree  Smith 
THE  STORY 

The  Puppet  Show  Man  was  travelmg  once  upon  a  time 
by  steamer,  with  his  Uttle  theatre,  wMch  consisted  of  a 
box  filled  with  Puppets. 

He  related  the  following  story,  saying : 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  giving  a  play  for  children,  when 
I  looked  at  the  audience  and  observed  a  tall  person  in 
student's  cap  and  gown  enter.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
play  so  much  I  was  anxious  to  know  who  he  was. 

My  little  play  ended  at  eight  o'clock,  so  the  little  children 
could  go  home. 

The  stranger  then  proved  himself  to  be  a  lecturer  and  a 
member  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution. 

His  experiments  were  interesting,  but  even  he  could  not 
explain  why  rubbing  iron  on  a  cylmder  should  cause  it  to 
become  magnetic. 

Night  after  night  I  gave  my  performance  with  my 
puppets,  and  the  lecture  followed,  which  interested  me 
more  and  more.  Were  I  not  so  old,  I  would  like  even  now 
to  attend  the  Institute  to  learn  these  wonders  in  science. 

One  evening,  in  talking  to  the  lecturer,  I  said,  "I  am  one 
of  the  happiest  of  men,  and  why  not,  for  the  Puppet  Show 
Man  is  always  welcome  wherever  he  goes.  Except  for  one 
thmg,  I  woidd  be  entirely  happy  —  I  have  always  longed 
to  conduct  a  \feal  heatre  and  conduct  real  actors." 

The  lecturer  said,  "Would  you  be  entirely  happy  if  I 
should  bring  your  Puppets  to  life?" 

I  replied  that  I  thought  so,  but  he  thought  not,  and  we 
often  talked  the  matter  over. 

One  evening,  as  we  sat  sipping  cofifee  and  talking  together, 
a  wonderful  tiUng  happened.  After  I  had  put  my  Puppets 
in  their  box  and  strapped  it  to  my  back,  I  began  to  spin 
roimd  and  roimd.  The  Puppets  came  out  of  the  box,  they 
came  to  life  and  began  to  pw^re^for^a  rg/^^      ^^ 
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The  Dancing  Lady  said  she  was  a  wonderful  performer 
in  her  own  opinion,  and  must  be  allowed  to  stand  on  one 
legl 

The  Lady  who  was  to  take  the  part  of  the  Queen  said 
she  must  be  considered  a  Queen  off  the  stage  as  well  as  on, 
or  she  might  forget  how  to  act  her  part. 

The  actor  who  had  merely  to  hand  over  a  letter,  said 
that  the  small  parts  of  a  play  were  as  important  as  the 
larger  parts,  therefore  he  must  be  considered  as  though 
he  were  a  great  actor. 

The  Hero  said  he  would  not  act  comedy. 

The  Prima  Donna  said  she  must  have  real  lights  for  her 
acts,  and  preferred. red  lights,  as  blue  lights  did  not  make 
her  appear  well. 

I  never  imagined  the  part  of  a  director  would  be  so 
difficult,  and  &e  Puppets  continued  to  talk  to  me,  all 
speaking  at  once. 

I  told  them  that  they  were  only  Puppets,  and  that  I 
soon  should  put  them  saiely  back  in  their  box.  I  thought 
then  they  kiUed  me,  but,  to  my  surprise,  woke  up  safe  and 
sound  at  home,  wondering  how  I  got  there. 

I  saw  my  Puppets  lying  on  the  floor  in  the  moonlight 

I  jumped  up  and  put  them  in  their  box,  and  fastened 
it,  making  the  remark,  "I  will  be  careful  not  to  wish  you 
real  again!'' 

The  lecturer  had  vanished  in  the  night,  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  him,  but  I  became  the  happiest  of  mortals. 

I  am  happy  and  make  every  one  else  happy,  for  I  only 
perform  old-fashioned  plays,  that  are  humorous,  good,  and 
sure  to  please. 

I  am  happy  because  I  am  satisfied  with  my  lot,  and  with 
my  little  Puppet  actors  as  they  are. 

Work  Based  on  the  Story 

Look  up  in  a  dictionary  or  encyclopedia  a  steamer. 
Draw  the  anchor  and  tell  for  what  it  is  used.  Draw  the 
groimd  plan  of  a  ship.  Draw  a  full  rigged  ship.  Study 
the  sails,  locate  "flying  jib,"  "fore-sky  sail,"  "main  course," 
''main  sky-sail,"  "mizzen-spanker,"  etc. 

Draw  or  describe  a  gondola,  punt,  lugger,  canoe,  frigate, 
galley,  tartan,  steamship,  yacht. 

Draw  the  figure-head  and  prow  of  an  old-time  galley. 

Describe  a  mariner's  compass  and  a  lighthouse. 

Copy. 

Vesseb  to-day  carry  signal  flags  and  have  a  code  of 
signals.  Ships  meeting  exchange  messages  in  this  way. 
One  vessel  raises  the  code  flag  below  the  national  flag,  the 
other  vessel  raises  the  same  code  flag,  if  she  understands  the 
signal.  They  then  send  their  messages  by  letters  or 
numbers. 

Make  some  signal  flags  and  a  code  of  your  own. 

Look  in  the  newspaper  at  the  shipping  news  for  report 
of  any  vessel.  Study  the  flag  alphabet.  (War  ships  have 
secret  codes.) 

\  hat  is  a  Puppet  Show? 

Copy. 

Puppet  Plays  are  given  by  little  figures  suspended  on 
wires,  or  they  are  introduced  by  a  performer  at  the  side 
of  a  box,  or  they  may  be  shown  over  a  screen. 

They  were  given  many  years  ago  in  Egypt  and  in  England 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

They  are  given  in  India,  China  and  the  United  States 
to-day. 

Any  story  may  be  told  by  the  Puppets. 

The  EngUsh  Puppet  Shows  usually  contain  such  charac- 
ters as  Pimch,  Judy,  Baby,  dog,  Juggler,  Sailor,  etc. 

Powell  was  one  of  the  most  famous  Puppet  Show  masters 
of  ancient  days. 

What  is  a  Polytechnic  Institution.  (A  school  that  teaches 
arts  and  sciences.) 

What  was  the  ambition  of  the  Puppet  Show  Maix? 

Why  was  the  Puppet  Show  Man  so  happy?  )\n  ,.^ 
he  imagine  would  niake  hun  entirely  happy?    (Are  v/^^  ^^ 


Y,< 


better  off  situated  as  we  are,  than  as  we  imagine  we  would 
like  to  be?) 
.     .What  did  the  lectiurer  suggest? 

Write  a  paragraph  describing  the  Puppets  coming  to  life. 
Relate  what  happened  next  Did  the  Puppet  Show  Man 
ever  wish  them  alive  again?  Did  he  become  happy  again? 
What  kind  of  plays  did  he  perform? 

Make  a  Puppet  Theatre  out  of  a  large  pasteboard  box. 
-Cut  a  slit  in  the  bade  or  side,  from  which  you  will  introduce 
your  Puppets.  Make  the  figures  of  wood  or  pasteboard 
and  fasten  on  arms  and  legs  so  they  will  move  readily. 

Make  a  careful  study  of  Puppet  Plays. 

Have  the  whole  school  work  up  an  original  Puppet  Play 
and  have  the  best  speakers  produce  it. 

Make  your  figures  and  theatre,  and  pf oduce  the  following 
Puppet  Play,  introducing  one  character  at  a  time. 

A  Puppet  Play  for  an  Autumn  Day 

Chaeacters   —  Punch,     Judy,    Baby,    Tony     (dog),     Daisykin 

Butterkin,  Birdikin,  Manikin,  Rosekin. 
TniE  —  October 
Place  —  Out  in  the  Garden 

Scene  I 
Voice  behind  the  scene 
A  Puppet  Play  for  any  day 

Should  deal  with  pleasant  weather; 
Whatever  Puppets  do  or  say. 

We  are  happy  together, 
Pimch  wears  a  costiune  red  and  yellow, 
Ha,  ha,  he  is  a  jolly  fellow  I 
Punch    Ha,  ha,  ha,  who  are  you?    Who  comes  here? 
I  have  been  laughing  till  one  of  my  sides  spliti 
Rose    I  am  Rosekin;  do  not  pidc  me. 
Punch    Ha,  ha,  hal  the  last  Rose  of  summer.    I  have 
heard  of  you  before.    Here  comes  another. 
Daisy    I  am  Daisykin;  do  not  blow  my  petals  off. 

Punch 
One  I  love,  two  I  love. 

That  is  what  I  say. 
One  I  love,  two  I  love. 

Almost  every  day. 

BuUerjly 
I'm  Butterkin,  I  fly,  I  fly. 

Punch 
When  I  hear  the  Baby  cry, 
I'd  like  to  be  a  Butterfly. 

Bird 
I'm  Birdikin,  but  a  song  I  heard, 

While  sailing  through  the  blue, 
Autumn  is  coming,  autumn  is  coming. 

With  richest  gifts  for  you. 

Rosekin 
Autumn  time,  autumn  time, 
Listen  to  the  flower  beUs  chime. 

Butterkin 
Butterfly,  flutter  by. 

Like  a  jolly  rover. 
Autumn  comes,  autimm  goes. 

Each  year  over  and  over. 

Birdikin 
Let's  give  a  little  Puppet  show 
In  garden  beds  where  flowers  grow, 
I'll  sing  tiie  sweetest  songs  I  know, 
While  Butterflies  flit  to  and  fro. 

{CofUinuei  on  pagt  618)  ^ 
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October  Nature  Lessons 


A,  W.  F. 


HAVE  you  ever  heard  the  story  of  the  method  Mrs. 
Pahner  used  to  inspire  the  poor  children  of  Boston 
to  see  beauty?    For  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom 
the  story  is  new,  I  will  tell  it. 

Mrs.  Pahner  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  little  talks  to 
cheer  the  children  in  the  Boston  slimis.  One  day,  when 
she  had  said  to  them,  "Children,  what  shall  I  talk  to  you 
about  to-day?"  one  little  girl  said,  "Tell  us  how  to  be 
happy."  As  Mrs.  Palmer  looked  over  this  pathetic  group 
of  little  children,  Ijpr  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  she  asked 
herself,  "What  can  I  say  to  them  that  will  help  them?" 
Finally  she  gave  them  three  rules  and  they  all  agreed  to 
keep  tiiem.    These  are  the  rules: 

1  Do  something  for  somebody  every  day. 

2  Memorize  something  beautiful  every  day. 

3  Look  at  something  beautiful  every  day. 

The  experiences  related  by  the  children  were  very 
entertaining,  because,  knowing  that  Mrs.  Palmer  was 
interested  in  them,  they  took  pride  in  being  able  to  rqx)rt 
that  they  had  kept  the  rules  every  day.  One  little  girl 
proudly  told  her  experience  of  how  two  days  she  thought 
she  wouldn't  be  able  to  keep  the  rule  of  seeing  something 
beautifid  every  day  because  she  couldn't  go  to  the  park, 
but  she  didn't  fail;  on  one  of  the  days  she  saw  "a  little 
sparrow  with  a  black  necktie  on  and  he  was  handsome," 
and  the  second  day  she  discovered  that  when  the  sun  shone 
on  her  baby  brother's  reddish  gold  hair  it  was  "so  pretty." 

Let  us  all  try  Mrs.  Palmer's  plan.  No  month  offers 
more  beauty  than  this  wonderful  month  of  October. 
What  is  more  beautiful  than  Nature  preparing  for  winter? 
Take  walks  once  a  week,  to  see  the  trees,  to  gather  autumn 
leaves,  to  see  the  squirrels  in  the  park,  to  see  the  birds' 
nests  or  to  gather  nuts  and  burrs.  Children  would  vie 
with  each  oUier  to  be  able  to  give  descriptions  of  the 
beauty  they  had  seen.  It  would  not  only  develop  their 
love  of  the  beautiful  but  also  train  them  to  see  and  train 
them  to  talk,  two  very  important  things  to  learn  to  do. 

As  an  introduction  to  this  work,  I  woiild  have  the  children 
tell  what  Mother  is  doing  al  home  to  prepare  for  winter: 
buying  coal  and  wood,  making  heavy  clothing,  canning 
fruits,  tomatoes,  etc.,  storing  away  potatoes,  apples,  etc. 
This  will  naturally  arouse  every  child's  interest  m  the  work. 

1     Squirreb 

Take  the  children  to  the  park.  Before  going,  give  the 
children  several  definite  questions  about  the  habits,  activi- 
ties, etc.,  of  the  squirrel.  Where  does  the  squirrel  live? 
(Sometimes  he  uses  a  hole  in  the  tree  for  a  nest,  sometimes 
a  home  built  of  leaves,  bark  and  grass  in  the  branches  of 
a  tree.)  Notice  the  color  of  the  squirrel.  (Silver  gray, 
brownish  gray,  or  even  black.) 

Notice  his  head  —  eyes,  teeth,  feelers.  When  talking  of 
feelers,  compare  with  pussy.  (On  each  side  of  the  squirrel's 
mouth  are  long,  white,  stiff  hairs,  or  feelers,  just  like 
pussy's.  These  feelers  help  the  squirrel  and  pussy  to  tell 
how  small  a  hole  it  is  safe  to  enter.)  His  tail  is  not  only  the 
sguirrd's  greatest  ornament,  but  is  of  the  utmost  use  to 
hun  in  leaping.  The  hairs  stretch  out  on  both  sides  like  a 
fan  and  serve  to  guide  the  animal.  Playfulness  of  the 
squirrel  —  he  plays  tag,  leap-frog,  runs  races  on  walls,  rolls 
up  like  a  ball.  His  Food  —  in  siunmer  he  eats  fruits  and 
v^etables  and  sometimes  small  birds  and  their  eggs. 
He  also  eats  mice,  when  he  can  catch  them.  For  winter  he 
gathers  and  hides  his  nuts  in  the  hole  m  the  tree.  (Have 
children  give  squirrel  some  nuts  and  watch  carefully  how 
he  carries  one  nut  at  a  time  and  buries  each,  lightly,  in  a 


separate  place.    Then  he  will  come  back  for  them  and 
carry  them  into  the  hole  in  the  tree.) 

Games 

*The  Squirrel  and  the  Nut" 

"The  Squirrel  and  the  Tree."    (New  Jersey  State 
Manual  in  Physical  Training,  Grades  I  to  VI) 
Finger  Play 

"The  Squirrel,"  by  Carrie  L.  Wagner. 
Poems 

Squirrelkin 

Squirrelkin  with  a  bushy  Uil, 

Winter's  almost  here, 
You'll  be  cold  and  hungry,  too, 

If  you  stay,  I  fear. 

Oh,  no,  no;  I  have  a  nest, 

In  a  hollow  tree, 
I  have  fiUed  it  full  of  nuts. 

Full  as  it  can  be.  —Bertha  E.  Busk 

The  Squirrel 

Young  Master  Squirrel  sits  up  in  a  tree; 
Happy  and  young  and  gay  is  he. 
He  looks  to  the  east,  and  then  to  the  west. 
Saying,  "Where,  oh  where,  will  the  nuts  be  best? 

"  For  winter  is  c  ming,  the  days  grow  cold; 
The  sheep  and  the  lambs  are  all  in  the  fold; 
I  'U  new-line  and  carpet  my  snug  little  nest 
With  mosses  and  leaves,  ere  I  tike  my  long  rest. 

The  children  with  soft  steps  come  creeping  around 
When  they  spy  me  at  work  —  but  I'm  off  with  a  bound; 
They  come  for  the  nuts;  so  Til  work  with  a  will. 
And  with  both  cheeks  as  baskets  my  store-house  I  '11  fill." 

—  Anon, 
2    The  Trees 

Speak  of  Mr.  Wmd  and  the  autumn  leaves  falling  from 
the  trees.  Discuss  differences  in  leaves  as  to  size  and 
shape.  Notice  the  different  colors  which  Jack  Frost  gives 
to  the  leaves: 

Maple  —  never  of  one  tint,  mottled  and  shaded,  lemon- 
yellow  to  orange,  flammg  red  and  crimson. 

Oaks  —  strong,  solid  color;    red,  scarlet,   brown  and 
bronze-green,  no  yellow. 
Elms  —  russet-vellows. 
Nut  trees  —  yellow. 
Birches  —  gold. 
Poplars  —  gold. 

Shrubs  and  vines    Below  the  boughs  of  the  tall  trees,  aD 
these  colors  are  repeated  in  the  shrubs  and  vines. 
Sumac  —  bright  red. 
Leaves  of  grapevine  —  bronze. 
Wild  Grapes  —  purple. 
Leaves  of  Alders  —  purple. 

The  Fruits  of  the  tree  The  willows,  elms,  poplars  and  red 
maples  drop  their  seeds  m  the  spring,  but  the  rock  maple, 
all  the  nut  trees  and  the  wild  orchard  fruits  keep  their  seedft 
until  the  frost. 

All  maple  seeds  have  two  thin  flat  green  wings,  an  inch 
or  more  across.  In  the  bases  of  the  two  wings  we  find  two 
seeds.  We  can  peel  away  the  thin  covering  and  find  thenu 
Acorns  We  find  many,  many  acorns  imder  the  oak  trees. 
All  acorns  have  a  shiny,  brown  shell  with  a  white  spot 
where  they  grow  fast  to  the  cups.  The  white  oak  has  & 
very  rough,  mossy  cup,  much  shorter  than  the  pointed  nut. 
The  bur  oak  has  a  mossy  fringed  cup,  which  covers  two- 
thirds  of  the  roimd  acorn.  The  red  oak  has  a  shallow  axp^ 
more  like  a  saucer,  the  scaly  ring  just  claspinjg  the  long  oval 
acorn.  The  scarlet  oak  b  top-shaped  and  is  half  covered 
with  a  shaggy  cap  of  a  cup. 

(ConHnued  OH  page  690)      C^  r\r\r%]t> 
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Primary  Education  for  October,  1910 

Some  French  Singing  Games     II 

E.  L.  Lyon 

Cheltenham,  England 

The  Children's  Band 

(Bonhonme.  Bonkomme,  que  savet  (aire) 


This  game  may  be  played  at  the  desks  or  while  the  children 
playing  the  instrument  q>ecified.    If  preferred,  groups  of  children 

3  Though  we  are  little  children 

All  of  us  know 
The  way  to  play  the  sUver  flute, 
So,  just  so. . 

4  Toot-ta,  toot-ta,  toot-ta, 
Toot-ta,  toot-ta,  toot-to 

Ah,  ah,  ah,  etc. 

5  Though  we  are  little  children 

All  of  us  know 
The  way  to  play  the  mandolhii 
So,  just  so. 


are  seated  in  a  ring  on  the  floor.    In  eadi  case  the  children  pretend  to  be 
may  be  allotted  to  play  the  various  instruments. 

6  Ping-ka,  pong-ka,  ping-ka, 
Ping-ka,  pong-ka,  ping-ka. 

{Repeat  4  and  9) 
Ah,  ah,  ah,  etc 

7  Though  we  are  little  children. 

All  of  us  know, 
The  way  to  play  the  big  bass  drum. 
So,  just  so. 


8    Zoomxa-zoomza-zoomza, 
Zoomza,  zoomza,  zoomza. 
KIUpe(Ue,4amdn 
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Three  Bright  Little  Sisters,  Red,  Yellow  and  Orange. 

October  Games 

Annabelle  R.  Bucknam 

The  wind  is  whistling  through  the  trees, 
It  rustles  loud  among  the  leaves. 
An  autumn  chill  is  in  the  air; 
The  downy  seeds  sail  everywhere. 
O,  autunm  wind,  so  cool  and  strong  1 
O,  autunm  wind,  we  love  your  song  I 

The  maple  leaves  in  scarlet  dressed. 
Are  dancing  now  in  wild  unrest, 
You  shake  the  acorns  from  on  high 
And  chase  the  douds  across  the  &y. 
O,  autumn  wind,  your  ways  we  knowl 
O,  autunm  wind,  blow  high,  blow  lowl 

You  bring  the  nuts  down  from  the  trees; 
You  sweep  the  hills  of  dry,  brown  leaves; 
The  tiny  seeds  to  earth  you  send  — 
You  are  their  helper  and  their  friend. 
O,  autumn  wind,  your  ways  we  know! 
O,  autunm  wind,  blow  high,  blow  low! 

The  month  of  October  is  the  time  to  emphasize  the 
prq)aration  for  winter,  as  seen  in  the  passing  of  the  flowers 
and  the  falling  of  the  leaves.  Teach  the  children  the  names 
and  characteristics  of  as  many  different  kinds  of  leaves  as 
possible.  Encourage  them  to  bring  specimens  of  the  various 
kinds  of  leaves  into  the  schoolroom.  Then  combine  and 
contrast  them.  Press  one  of  each  kind  thus  studied,  and, 
after  mounting,  fasten  the  sheets  together  to  form  a  little 
October  booklet  Under  each  leaf  write  just  the  name,  or 
the  name  and  any  additional  facts  which  may  have  been 
learned  in  regard  to  that  particular  leaf.  If  these  leaves 
are  given  a  coat  of  varnish  they  will  last  much  longer. 
They  will  retain  their  wonderful  colorings  if  they  are  first 
vanished,  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  and  then  moimted 
and  pressed  last. 

These  are  some  games  in  which  leaves  may  be  advan- 
tageously used.  But  first  let  the  children  try  to  guess  this 
riddle: 

A  bit  of  red  against  the  sky, 

That  flutters  gaily  far  on  high, 

And  waits  the  time  to  float  and  fly. 

Answer    Mi^le  leaf. 

Gvather  a  nvimber  of  the  fallen  leaves  and  arrange  them 
in  rows  of  circles  on  the  playground.  Have  first  a  red 
drde,  then  a  yellow  one,  then  possibly  a  green  or  a  brown 
one,  and  then  repeat  the  colors.  The  children  take  turns 
hopping  from  one  to  the  other,  down  the  row  on  the  right 
foot  axkl  back  on  the  left;  or  arrange  two  rows  of  drdes 
of  leaves  aide  by  side.  Two  children  try  to  hop  at  the  same 
time.  The  one  finishing  first  wins.  Of  course  the  feet 
must  not  touch  any  one  of  the  leaves  or  the  player  has  to 
step  out  of  the  omtest 


For  this  game  the  teacher  stands  on  a  chair  or  on  the 
highest  of  the  steps.  She  holds  two  large  bimches  of  leaves 
high  over  her  head.  At  the  coimt  **ten,"  she  throws  them 
in  every  direction,  the  wind  helping  them  along.  The 
children  scamper  to  gather  them.  The  child  gathering  the 
most  leaves  wins.  If  real  leaves  cannot  be  obtained,  use 
paper  ones  which  the  children  have  cut  and  colored.  If 
these  are  colored  on  one  side  only,  a  letter  or  a  word  may  be 
written  on  the  other  side.  The  children  in  turn  give  these 
as  they  count  their  leaves.  If  they  cannot  tell  a  letter  or 
word,  that  leaf  does  not  coimt  for  them. 

Explain  even  to  the  smallest  children  the  work  of  the 
leaves  through  the  winter.  Show  them  that  everything 
has  a  pmpose  to  fulfil,  and  that  all  things,  even  Uiough 
apparently  withered  and  useless,  are  yet  of  some  use. 
Teach  this  as  a  song  or  poem: 

Maple  leaves  I    Maple  leaves  1 

Gaily  dandng  down; 
Robed  like  Indian  fairies 

In  yellow,  red,  and  brown. 

Maple  leaves !    Maple  leaves ! 

Tell  us,  tell  us  true, 
Through  the  long  cold  winter, 

Pray  what  will  you  do? 

Maple  leaves,  maple  leaves  — 
Low  and  sweet  they  sing; 
"Keep  the  seeds  and  rootlets 
Warm  until  the  spring." 

With  the  smallest  children  use  this: 

The  red  leaves  come  dancing  down 

When  the  autumn  breezes  blow. 
They  cover  the  bare,  brown  ground 

Ere  descends  the  winter  snow. 

Even  after  we  have  gathered  the  leaves  from  lawns  and 
paths  where  they  are  not  needed  to  protect  the  seeds  and 
roots,  and  have  biuned  them,  the  ashes  are  still  of  use  as  a 
fertilizer.    Thus  nothing  is  lost  or  wasted. 

Using  proper  care  and  caution,  let  the  children  enjoy  a 
real  autumn  bonfire,  if  possible.  They  enjoy  gathering 
the  leaves  and  watching  the  smoke  and  flame. 

After  that  teach  RobertLouis  Stevenson's  poem,  "Autumn 
Fires,"  and  the  children  will  appreciate  and  remember  it 
because  of  their  own  experience. 

In  the  other  gardens 

And  aU  up  the  vale 
From  the  autumn  bonfires 

See  the  smoke  trail! 

Pleasant  summer  over, 

And  all  the  sunmier  flowers; 
The  red  fire  blazes; 

The  gray  smoke  towers. 

Sing  a  song  of  seasons, 

Something  bright  in  all; 
Flowers  in  ^t  summer, 

Fires  in  the  fall. 

Choose  three  children  to  represent  these  colors  —  red, 
yeUow,  orange.  They  may  wear  garlands  of  leaves  to 
represent  their  colors,  or  crepe  paper  sashes  or  bows. 

They  join  hands  and  sing,  after  dancing  gaily  aroimd  the 
room  or  playground.  At  3ie  end  of  the  second  line  of  the 
last  stanza  they  pause,  and  the  other  children  finish  the 
stanza. 

We're  three  little  colors, 

We  come  hand  in  hand; 
The  three  little  workers 

To  brighten  the  land. 

We  come  in  the  autumn 

To  make  the  worid  fair. 
Just  look  all  about  you;  ^<-^  j 

We  shine  everyw^eg^g.^.^^^  by  LfOOglC 
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The  Autumn  Bonfire. 

Three  bright  little  sisters  — 
Our  names  you  can  call  — 

Red,  Yellow,  and  Orange, 
Are  the  colors  of  fall. 


Choose  one  child  to  represent  the  wind,  and  any  number 
of  children  to  represent  oak,  maple,  beech  or  willow  leaves. 
The  wind  calls: 

"Oak-leaf  and  maple-leaf!"    Hear  the  wind  call: 
"Beech-leaf  and  willow-leaf,  flutter  and  faUl 

Red  leaves  and  yellow  leaves,  orange  and  brown, 

Dance  on  the  shaken  boughs,  dance,  and  Qome  down  I 

111  be  your  playfellow,  careless  and  gay. 

We  will  keep  sporting  through  all  the  day: 

Up  in  the  aur,  or  about  on  the  groimd. 

Merrily,  merrily  whirling  around. 

Hither  and  thither,  wherever  I  blow. 

Over  the  hills  and  the  fields  you  shall  go. 

Red  leaves  and  yellow  leaves,  flutter  and  fall  I 

Come  to  me,  come  to  me  I" 

The  other  children  continue: 

Hear  the  wind  calL 
Fair  are  his  promises.    OS  from  the  bough, 
Down  come  the  pretty  red  maple  leaves  now. 
Poor  little  thmgsl    By  to-mght  they  will  be 
Wishing  again  thejr  were  baoL  on  the  tree. 
Rude  is  the  wild  wind,  and  rough  is  his  play; 
Hardest  of  labor  is  sporting  all  day. 

The  maple  leaves  all  pretend  to  fall  and  the  wind  blows 
them  away.  Then  the  oak  leaves,  and  the  others  in  quick 
succession,  until  all  are  gone. 

3 With  the  smaller  children  use  the  following: 
Choose  one  child  to  represent  the  north  wind.    If  he  is 
owed  to  use  a  hand  bellows  it  adds  to  the  fun.    The 
other  children  represent  the  leaves.    The  leaves  sing,  as 
they  whirl: 

Oh,  the  little  leaves  dance,  and  they  whirl  about. 

They  whirl  about, 

They  whirl  about, 
Oh,  the  Httle  leaves  dance,  and  they  whirl  about. 
They  whirl  about  all  day. 

The  north  wind  then  rushes  in  and  all  aroimd  as  he  sings: 

TiU  the  north  wind  comes  with  a  laugh  and  a  shout. 

With  a  laugh  and  a  shout. 

With  a  laugh  and  a  shout, 
Till  the  north  wind  comes  with  a  laugh  and  a  shout, 
And  blows  them  all  away. 

At  the  last  line  the  leaves  are  all  blown  away. 

For  this  choose  one  child  to  be  the  great  tree.  The  other 
-children  are  the  leaves.  The  tree  stands  with  outspread 
arms  to  represent  branches,  and  the  leaves  are  gathered 
near  them.    The  tree  speaks: 

"1*11  tell  you  how  the  leaves  come  down," 

The  great  tree  to  his  children  said. 
"You're  getting  sleepy,  Yellow  and  Brown, 

Yes,  very  sleepy,  httle  Red. 

It  is  quite  time  to  go  to  bed." 


The  leaves  now  say: 

"Ahl"  begged  each  silly,  pouting  leaf, 

"Let  us  a  little  longer  stay; 

Dear  Father  Tree,  behold  our  grief; 

ms  such  a  very  pleasant  day. 

We  do  not  want  to  go  away." 

The  teacher  or  an  oMer  pupil  may  give  the  next  stanza. 

So,  for  just  one  more  merry  day 
To  the  great  tree  the  leaflets  clung, 

Frolicked  and  danced,  and  had  their  way. 
Upon  the  autunm  breezes  swung, 
Whispering  all  their  sports  among  — 

Here  the  leaves  give  the  next  three  lines: 

"Perhaps  the  great  tree  will  forget, 
And  let  us  stay  imtil  the  spring, 
If  we  all  beg,  and  coax,  and  fret." 

The  teacher  or  older  child  may  give  the  descriptive  lire 8 
through  the  remainder  of  the  poem,  while  the  "tree"  and 
the  "leaves"  take  their  respective  parts. 

But  the  great  tree  did  no  such  thing; 
He  smiled  to  hear  their  whispering. 

"Come,  children,  all  to  bed,"  he  cried; 

And  ere  the  leaves  could  urge  their  prayer. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  far  and  wide. 
Fluttering  and  rustling  everywhere, 
Down  sped  the  leaflets  through  the  air. 

I  saw  them;  on  the  ground  they  lay. 
Golden  and  red,  a  huddled  swarm, 

Waiting  till  one  from  far  away, 
White  bedclothes  heaped  upon  her  arm, 
Should  come  to  wrap  them  safe  and  warm. 

The  great  bare  tree  looked  down  and  smiled, 
"Good-night,  dear  little  leaves,"  he  said. 

And  from  below  each  sleepy  child 

Replied  "  Good-night,"  and  murmured, 
"It  IS  so  nice  to  go  to  bed." 

This  is  a  game  of  tag  and  a  race  combined.  Teach  the 
poem  first  during  a  knguage  or  memory  gem  period. 
Choose  one  child  for  the  "breeze,"  the  others  representing 
the  "leaves." 

"0-hol"  cried  a  breeze  to  the  gay  leaves  one  day, 
"Pray,  won't  you  come  down  to  the  meadow  and  play? 
The  game  shall  be  tag,  I  propose  to  be  'it.' 
To  you  that's  quite  fair,  you  will  have  to  admit. 

"To  play  with  me,  though,  you  must  be  very  fleet. 
For  I  am  a  racer  and  quite  hard  to  beat. 
I  '11  give  you  a  start  to  the  goldenrod's  glow. 
Now,  you  be  in  readiness  —  one,  two,  three,  go  I" 

Here  the  "breeze"  and  the  "leaves  "take  their  places, 
ready  for  the  start.  The  leaves  use  every  effort  to  escape 
from  the  tag  of  the  breeze. 

Then  down  from  the  trees  the  leaves  fluttered  and  rolled, 
Gay  crimson  and  orange  and  russet  and  gold. 
A-dance  and  a-dart  they  went  twirling  away, 
OflF,  ofif  through  the  blue  of  the  October  day. 

On  madly  they  dashed  over  meadow  and  hill. 
The  leaves  ever  leading  the  race  with  a  will. 
Before  the  breeze,  scampering  lightly  ahead, 
And  just  out  of  reach,  every  teasing  leaf  fled. 

Now  the  leaves  enjoy  dropping  to  the  ground  as  the 
breeze  stops  for  breath,  and  then  springing  off  again  as  he 
attempts  to  tag  them.  If  a  leaf  is  tagged,  he  is  out  of  the 
game. 

Quite  breathless  he  st<x>ped,  and  deli^tedly  found 

The  leaves  just  before  mm  all  drop  to  the  giound. 

"At  last  I  shall  tag  one,"  said  he,  with  a  spring. 

AlasI  quick  as  he  they  were  off  on  the  wmg. 

(ConH$med  am  pag$  5S0) 
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An  Autumn  Fancy 


Emelie  M.  Jardine 


CAST 
Boy 

GSBL 

Spotrr  07  Hallowe'en 
Chqetts:  Fall  Floweks 
Dance:  Maple  Leaves 
Chqeus:  Boys'  Apple  Choeus 
Dance:  Witches  and  Pumpkins 
Choeus:  Girls'  Thanksgiving  Choeus 

{RepresetUaHon  of  a  forest,    A  log  in  the  background.) 

{Enter  girl  and  boy.    Ordinary  costumes  for  outdoors.) 

Girl  Oh,  brotberl  I  am  afraidl  I  don't  want  to  go 
any  farther  into  these  dark  woods. 

Boy    Don't  be  afraid,  sister. 

Girl  And  I  am  so  tired.  Can't  we  sit  down  on  this  log 
and  rest  awhile? 

Boy    Yes,  let  us  sit  down  and  rest. 

(They  sU  dose  together^  as  if  frightened.) 

Voice  from  outside    Whooool    Whooool 
Boy  and  Girl    What's  that? 


Voice    Whoooool    Whoooool 
Boy    That  must  be  the  Spirit  of  Hallowe'en.     " 
Girl    The  Spkit  of  HaUowe'enI    What  is  that? 
Boy    Why,  don't  you  know?    It  says  in  the  fairy  book 
that  the  Hallowe'en  Spirit  comes  out  once  a  year  on  Hallow*^ 
e'en  night.    If  it  catches  any  one  in  the  forest,  it  puts  them 
to  sleep  and  gives  them  a  lovely  dream. 
Girl    I'm  afraid;  and  I'm  so  tired.  ^ 

Boy    So  am  I.    Oh,  dear!    I  can't  keep  my  eyes  apesu 

{They  rub  their  eyes  and  fall  asleep.) 

Voice  {softly)    Whoooool    Whoooool 

{Enter  the  Spirit  of  Hallowe*en,  dressed  in  orange  and  Nack.) 

Spirit  of  Hallowe'en  Why,  they  are  asleep  alreadyl 
We  must  give  them  a  beautiftil  dream.  I  will  call  outfall 
my  autumn  helpers.  Whooool  Whoooool  Come,  maple 
leaves,  come,  pumpkins  and  witches.  Come,  all  you  gay 
fall  flowers. 

{Enter  Fall  Flowers,  dressed  in  purple  and  yellow.) 


Song  of  Fall  Flowers 
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Poll  Plawers    Did  you  call  us? 

Hallowe'en    Yes,  Autumn  Flowers;  ting  and  make  these 
children  happy. 

Song  of  Fall  Flowers 

When  daisies  and  dear  butteraq>s, 

Have  left  the  sunny  field, 
And  apple  trees  are  bending  down, 

In  ndi  and  heavy  yield, 
We  come  across  the  meadows  and 

We  change  them  over  night, 
And  make  them  ro3ral  palaces 

Of  gold  and  purple  light 

Chorus 
Oh,  do  you  not  enjoy  the  days 

Of  goldenrod  and  aster? 
I  always  wish  the  summer  gone, 

That  autumn  might  come  faster. 

The  days  are  growing  shorter. 

And  we  sometimes  fed  the  chill. 
When  morning  brings  a  sea  of  mist, 

On  every  vaJe  and  hill; 
But  shining  brightly  in  the  sun. 

We  nod  and  wave  with  glee. 
And  fill  the  world  with  golden  glow. 

So  you  may  gladsome  be. 

Then  bring  the  little  children, 

And  let  them  laugh  and  sing. 
And  frolic  in  the  meadow 

And  form  a  merry  ring. 
We're  glad  to  be  their  playmates. 

We'll  make  a  big  bouquet. 
Of  lovely  crimson,  green  and  gold, 

To  jom  them  at  their  play. 

{Enter  Maple  Leaves,  dressed  in  green,  red  and  brown,  to 
dance.) 

{Dance  of  Maple  Leaves.) 

{Enter  boys  in  outdoor  costume,  each  with  a  basket  and  a 
few  apples.) 

Boys*  Apple  Chorus 

Hear  the  autumn  breezes  blow. 
Soon  will  come  the  ice  and  snow. 


To  the  orchard  we  must  go 
To  pick  the  rosy  ai^>le8. 

Chorus 
John  and  Jack,  and  Jim  and  Joe, 
Set  your  baskets  m  a  row. 
To  pick  the  rosy  apples. 

When  the  harvest  time  has  come, 
Then  begins  our  joy  and  fun. 
To  pick,  etc. 

Take  the  Baldwins  home  for  pie, 
Here  among  the  grass  they  lie; 
To  pick,  etc 

{Boys  pick  up  apples  during  chorus  and  put  them  into  their 
own  and  each  other^s  baskets^ 

{Enter  Witches  and  Pumpkins.    Girls  as  witches,  boys  as 
pumpkins.) 

{Dance  of  Witches  and  Pumpkins.) 

{Enter  girls,  wearing  aprons  and  caps,  and  carrying  al^owl, 
a  large  spoon,  a  rolling  pin,  a  spice  box,  etc.) 

Girls'  Thanksgiving  Chorus 

Thanksgiving  Day  will  soon  be  here, 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 
Brmgmg  song  and  laugh  and  cheer, 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 
Mother  makes  the  pun^kin  pie. 

All  the  children  want  to  try, 

To  the  kitchen  they  will  fly. 
To  make  the  pumpkin  pie. 

Susie  bring  the  rolling  pin. 

Tra-la,  etc. 
Mary  shake  the  flour  in. 

Tra-la,  etc. 
Mother  makes,  etc. 

Stir  the  batter  round  and  round, 

Tra-la,  etc 
Cut  the  pumpkin  large  and  sound, 

Tra-la,  etc 
Mother  makes,  etc. 


Slewly 


Boys'  Apple  Chorus 
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Dance  of  Witches  and  Pumpkins 
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The  first  time,  one  octave  higher  until  the  witches  and  pumpkins  are  assembled.    The  last  time,  one  octave  lower  until  they  have  disappeared 


Girls'  Thanksgiving  Chorus 
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Lay  the  crust  and  pinch  it  down, 

Tra-la,  etc. 
Thanksgiving  pie  must  be  so  brown, 

Tra-la,  etc 
Mother  makes,  etc. 

{The  leaves f  pumpkins,  JUwers^  boys  an4  girls,  all  enter  and 
group  themselves  about  the  stage.) 

( The  Spirit  of  Hallowe^en  steps  behind  the  two  sleeping 
children  and  genUy  rouses  them.) 

Girl  (waking  up)    Oh-ohl 

Boy    Oh,  dear  I    (They  look  at  each  other.) 

Girl  Have  you  been  asleep,  too?  I  dreamed,  oh,  such 
a  lovely  dream!  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  all  the  fall  flowers, 
and  such  beautiful  leaves.    And  oh,  some  witches,  too! 

Boy    Dreamed  them  I    Why  look  I  they  are  real! 

(They  come  forward  to  center,  the  Spirit  of  HaUowe'en 
behind  them:  others  group  themselves  around  and  sing  final 
chorus.) 


The  Puppet  Show  Man 

{Continued  from  page  609) 

Manikin 
I  am  a  wooden  Manikin, 

With  manners  very  good, 
I  heard  you  all  were  Manikins, 

And  made  of  wood,  wood,  wood. 

Rosekin 

I'm  Rosekin,  a  Manikin, 
But  really  most  polite. 

Daisykin 
I'm  Daisykin,  a  Manikin, 
In  gown  and  cap  of  white. 

Butterkin 
I'm  Butterkin,  a  Manikin, 
I  am  a  joUy  fellow. 

Birdikin 

I'm  Birdikin,  a  Manikin, 

In  costume  brown  and  yellow. 

AU 
We  all  invite  you  now  to  stay. 
To  greet  this  autumn  holiday. 

Manikin 
I'll  stay  because  the  summer's  over, 
And  Puppets  play  in  glad  October, 
I  make  more  mistakes  than  perhaps  I  should. 
But  really  my  head  is  made  of  wood. 


AU 


Wooden  Puppets  with  wooden  faces. 
And  wooden  heads,  bow  in  their  places. 


Scene  n 


(ExU  alt) 


Punch    Come  out,  Judy,  I  hear  voices  in  the  garden. 
Judy    Who  is  there?    Don't  wake  the  baby. 
Voices    We  are  all  here,  Rosekin,  Daisykin,  Butterkin, 
Birdikin. 
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Baby    Let  me  see,  let  me  see! 
Toby    Bow-wow-wow. 
Punch 

Ha,  ha,  of  all  the  Puppet  Shows, 

The  cutest  one  in  the  garden  grows, 

The  autumn  comes,  the  autumn  goes. 

Hurrah,  himrah,  for  the  Puppet  Shows. 

Rosekin,  Daisykin,  Butterkin,  Birdikin 
Good-bye,  good-bye,  we  disappear. 
Good-bye,  good-bye,  for  autmnn  is  here. 

Manikin 
I'll  not  away, 
I've  come  to  stay. 

Baby    Say  it  again,  you  little  men. 

Toby    Who  gives  the  play,  where  and  when? 

Punch    The  curtain  drops,  the  play  is  done. 

Judy    No,  no,  we've  only  half  begun! 

Baby 

Leave  it  to  Manikin,  slender  and  tall, 

He's  the  cutest  Puppet,  I  think,  of  all. 

Manikin 
What's  the  use  to  end  a  play? 

We  Only  have  to  start  again, 
Don't  say  good-bye,  but  just  good-day, 

We  all  are  merry  little  men. 

Punch    Manikin,  Manikin,  famous  in  song  and  rhyme. 
Judy    Manikin,  Manikin,  we'll  keep  you  all  the  time. 

Manikin 
Our  Puppet  Show  is  over. 

To  please  we  always  try, 
We'll  come  again  upon  request, 

But  now  we'll  say  good-bye, 
We  are  the  jolly  Puppet  Show 
Come  from  the  land  of  long  ago. 


Hand-Work 

{Continued  from  page  607) 

were  made  of  orange  colored  paper  and  back  of  the  eyes, 
nose  and  mouth  were  pasted  pieces  of  dark  red  paper. 
The  bodies  consisted  of  lines  made  with  black  chalk  or 
charcoal. 

Below  thb  pictmre  was  written  two  lines  from  Riley's 
"Orphan  Anme": 

And  the  goblins  will  get  you 
If  you  don't  watch  out. 

This  poem  has  been  set  to  music,  and  is  found  in  one  of 
Churchill-Grindell  music  books.  It  correlates  with  this 
work  in  history,  Uterature  and  hand  work. 

The  first  lecturer  who  used  this  poster  showed  knowledge 
gained  from  our  work  in  history  and  Uterature.  She  tmd 
us  of  the  old  English  custom  of  building  fires  before  the 
homes  on  All-Hallow  Eve,  so  that  the  evil  spirits  would  be 
driven  away  and  the  good  spirits  would  remain  with  them 
during  the  winter.  She  then  said  we  had  heard  a  poem 
which  Riley  wrote.  She  told  the  name  of  the  poem  and 
gave  the  thoughts  of  the  poem  in  her  own  words.  This 
lecture  was  considered  very  fine  and  the  audience  asked 
to  sing  "Orphan  Annie,"  which  told  of  some  of  these 
Hallowe'en  symbols. 

Thus,  we  started  "Through  Grade  H  in  Hand-Work." 
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Daily  Helps 

(Continued  from  page  601) 

One  pint  and  how  many  pints  make  a  gallon? 
Whici  would  you  rather  have,  2  pints  of  cream  oi 

1  quart  of  cream?    Why? 
Two  quarts  is  what  part  of  a  gallon? 
Which  is  more,  2  quarts  of  milk  or  )^  gallon  of  milk? 
Tuesday    Place  on  the  blackboard  work  similar  to  the 
following: 


1  pint 

2  quarts 
1  quart 
1  gallon 
J^  gallon 


3^  quart 

3  quarts 

4  quarts 
8  pints 
4  pints 


Give  some  child  a  pointer  and  ask  him  to  point  to  all 
measures  which  mean  the  same  quantity.  For  example, 
he  may  point  to  4  pints,  2  qiiarts,  ^  gallon,  etc.  This 
exercise  compels  the  child  to  think. 

Wednesday  Give  simple  problems  similar  to  those  given 
on  Monday. 

Thursday    Review  Tuesday's  lesson. 

Friday    Count  by  2's  to  16. 
Review  counting  by  l*s. 


First  Week 


Hygiene 


Monday    Ear  testing.    Let  each  pupil  cover  first  one 
ear  and  then  the  other,  while  listening  to  the  tick  of  a  watch. 
You  will  be  able  to  detect  any  pupils  deaf  in  one  or  both  ears. 
Advise  parents  in  regard  to  defects  found. 
Many  a  deaf  child  has  been  accused  of  stupidity  when 
it  was  merely  a  case  of  not  hearing. 
Tuesday    Continue  ear  testing. 
Wednesday    Care  of  the  ears. 

Never  put  any  foreign  substance  in  your  ears. 
Name  and  locate  the  rim,  flap  and  drum  of  the  ear. 
Why  is  "drum"  a  good  name? 
With  which  part  of  the  ear  do  you  hear? 
Thursday    Neatness. 

How  do  we  like  our  belongings  —  all   topsy-turvy, 

where  they  can  never  be  found  when  wanted? 
Have  you  a  place  for  your  playthings? 
Do  you  put  them  away  carefully  when  you  are  through 

playing  with  them? 
How  does  mother  keep  her  things?    Father?    Sister? 
Brother? 
Friday    How  can  we  keep  our  schoolroom  neat?    Where 
should  our  books,  papers,  paints,  ect.,  be? 
Where  do  we  keep  our  wraps? 
If  you  see  a  wrap  fallen  from  its  hook,  what  should  you 
do?    Why? 

Second  Week 

Monday  How  does  the  janitor  keep  our  school  clean? 
What  can  we  do  to  help  keep  our  building  clean?  (Wipe 
our  feet  at  the  door,  remove  rubbers  at  the  entrance  on 
rainy  days,  place  dripping  umbrellas  in  Jars  or  other  re- 
c^tacles  plaited  for  the  purpose,  put  waste  paper  in  baskets, 
etc.) 

Tuesday  Is  it  necessary  to  sweep  our  houses  every  day? 
Why?  What  causes  this  dirt?  Give  as  many  reasons  for 
removing  dirt  as  soon  as  possible. 

Wednesday    What  is  the  danger  of  dirt?    (Insects,  genns.) 
What  kind  of  insects  does  dirt  breed? 

Thursday    What  is  the  danger  from  insects? 
Tell  of  the  menace  of  the  fly. 

Friday  Are  mosquitoes  dangerous?  In  what  way?  Xn 
what  km4  of  places  are  they  found  in  great  nurnl^p^s? 
How  can  we  get  rid  of  them? 

{Continued  on  pages  5S0  to  630) 


^100522  in  Prizes 

nEAD  the  announcement  on  page 536  ot 
jCV  this  issue  and  tell  your  pupils  about  the 
G>Igate  Photographic  G>ntest.  Read  them 
the  simple  rules  below — they  may  wish  to 
try  for  one  of  the  115  prizes. 

Rules  of  the  Contest 

1.  Any  boy  or  giil  not  over  seventeen  years  old 

may  enter, 

2.  Pbotomphs  must  teach  Colgate  6C  Co.  on  or 
before  r^ovember  xoclu  Send  photog^hs  to 
Contest  Editor,  Col^te  6C  Co.,  Dept.  So,  199 
Fulton  St.,  New  York  Qty.  They  will  not 
be  acknowledged,  except  as  in  rule  No.  7. 

3.  Photographs  must  be  marked  on  the  bade  with 
your  name,  address  and  age;  endorsement  of 
parent,  guardian  or  teacher  that  the  picture 
was  taken  by  you;  name  and  address  of^  dealer 
whose  window  is  photographed. 

4.  It  is  understood  that  any  photograph  may  be 
published  in  an  advertisement.  None  will  be 
returned — and  all  will  be  judged  on  the  basis 
of  their  quality  as  photc^raphs  rather  than  on 
the  advertising  value  of  the  window  display. 
Of  course,  from  a  better  window  display,  a  more 
attracdve  photograph  can  be  made. 

5.  The  judges  will  consider: 

(a)  Sharpness  and  distinctness  of  the  print* 

(b)  The  proper  angle,  so  that  level  surfaces 
show  level  and  slanting  surfaces  at  their 
true  slant. 

(c)  A  general  imderstanding  of  photography 
as  shown  by  lighting,  tone  values,  absence 
of  reflections,  etc. 

6.  The  Editors  of  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  have 
consented  to  serve  as  judges. 

7.  Everyone  entering  will  receive  a  cenerous  trial 
tube  of  Colgate^s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  or  her  entry. 

8.  Not  a  rule  but  a  nimiber  of  helpful  hints: 
Look  out  for  reflections  in  the  window.  When 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  in  shadow, 
these  reflections  are  less  apt  to  show  in  the 
picture.  If  reflections  show,  you  can  sometimes 
avoid  them  by  changing  your  posidon.  Have 
the  light  behind  you — t>ut  guard  against  a  re- 
flected glare  in  the  glass.  The  very  best  way 
to  take  a  window  is  a  time  exposure  at  night 
when  the  window  is  lighted* 

But  if  your  prints  still  show  faults,  send  them 
in  just  the  same — their  other  good  quaUdes 
may  be  enough  to  win  you  a  prize. 

COLGATE  8C  CO. 

Dept,'$9 

199  Fulton  Street  New  York  Qty 

Colgate's — the  safe  dentifrice— is  endorsed 
hy  more  dentists  than  any  other  dentifrice 
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Third  Week 
Monday    How  can  we  reduce  the  fly  nmsance? 
Tuesday    What  are  the  germs  about  which  we  hear  so 
much? 

Of  what  kmds  of  germs  have  you  heard? 
Wednesday    How  can  these  germs  harm  \is?    What  effect 
does  disease  have  upon  us? 

Thursday    How  do  these  germs  cause  disease?    (Through 
inhaling  and  from  entering  the  skin.)    Explain  this  briefly. 
Friday    How  does  your  mother  sweep  the  floor?    (With 
a  dry  broom  or  one  moistened.) 

Did  you  ever  crumple  up  newspapers  moistened 
sUghtly  with  water  and  scatter  them  over  the 
floor  before  sweeping?    Why  is  this  done? 

FouKTH  Week 

Monday  Do  you  dust  your  room  and  furniture?  Why? 
Do  you  use  a  feather  duster  or  an  oiled  cloth?  Which  is 
better  and  why?  Did  you  ever  notice  the  particles  of  dust 
floating  about  in  a  band  of  sunshine? 

Tuesday  Does  your  mother  do  her  own  cooking  and 
baking?  Does  she  always  wash  her  hands  before  beginning? 
Why?  Is  it  necessary  to  be  clean  while  preparing  our  food? 
Why? 

Wednesday  Does  it  matter  if  our  food  is  prepared  care- 
lessly?   Why  is  care  needed? 

Thursday  What  does  good  food  do  for  us?  What  are 
the  essentials  of  good  food? 

Friday  Is  much  pastry  and  rich  cake  good  for  us? 
Is  fruit  a  healthy  food?  Name  some  j  good  foods  for 
growing  children. 

Phonics 

First  Week 
Monday    Continue  sounds  of  consonants. 

Sound  of  "v".    Review  all  others  learned. 
Tuesday    Sound  of  "z". 
Wednesday    Sound  of  "q". 
Thursday    Sound  of  "y"- 
Friday    Review  consonant  sounds. 

Second  Week 

Spend  this  entire  week  m  reviewing  sounds  of  consonants. 
Do  individual  work  entirely.  Use  games  to  fix  these 
sounds,  abo  pictures  and  stories. 

Guessing  Game:  Have  consonants  written  upon  the  board. 

Teacher   J  am  thinking  of  a  consonant  sound. 

John  Is  it  "c"  (giving  the  sound  and  pointing  to  the 
letter)? 

Teacher    No,  it  is  not  "c"  (giving  the  sound). 

John    Is  it  "m"  (giving  the  sound)? 

Teacher    Yes,  it  is  "m." 

Fish  Pond:  Print  the  consonants  on  small  fishes  cut  from 
oak  tag.  Give  each  child  a  "fishpole"  (ruler).  In  turn 
each  child  "fishes"  (points  to  a  fish  and  gives  correct 
sound).  If  correct,  the  fish  belongs  to  him.  See  who  can 
catch  the  most  fish. 

Teacher  Game'  One  child  with  a  pointer  (teacher)  points 
to  different  consonants  and  another  child  gives  the  sound. 

Have  a'  Thonetic  Spell  Down,"  the  teacher  flashing  cards 
to  each  side. 

Tbird  Week 
Monday    Consonant  blends. 
Sound  of  "ch."    Give  words  having  that  sound  at  the 
beginning. 
Tuesday    Sound  of  "sk" 
Wednesday    Sound  of  "bl." 
Thursday    Sound  of  "cL" 
Friday    Review  new  sounds. 


Fourth  Week 
Monday    Sound  of  "fl." 
Tuesday    Sound  of  "dl." 
Wednesday    Sound  of  "pi." 
Thursday    Sound  of  "gl." 
Friday    Review  all  consonant  blends  taken. 

Seat  Work 

Work  on  a  "Home  Book"  this  entire  month.  Use  large 
book  covers  folded  to  form  a  book.  Sew  down  the  center 
of  the  back.  Tell  pupils  to  bring  books,  magazines  and 
catalogues  to  school,  which  may  be  cut  up.  First  of  all,  let 
us  select  the  kind  of  house  we  should  like  to  live  in. 

Cut  it  out  and  paste  it  on  the  first  page  of  your  book. 
Now  how  many  rooms  would  you  like  in  your  house? 
Will  they  all  be  furnished  alike?  Which  shall  we  furnish 
first?  Yes,  let  us  find  furniture  suitable  for  a  living-room. 
Shall  we  have  a  piano?  A  large  easy  chair?  A  couch? 
Library  table?  Bookcase?  Rugs?  Pictures?  Reading 
lamp?  Arrange  the  furniture  for  the  living-room  on  the 
next  page  of  your  book. 

Let  us  next  furnish  the  dining-room.  What  shall  we 
have  in  it?  What  shall  we  have  in  the  kitchen?  The  bai- 
room?  The  bath-room?  The  closet?  The  pantry?  The 
basement?    The  attic? 

The  children  will  be  delighted  with  this  book  and  may 
take  it  home  at  Chrktmas  time. 

If  the  time  permits,  you  may  plan  the  grounds,  flower 
beds,  fountains,  statuary,  etc. 

Music 

First  Week 

Monday    Teach  a  "good  morning"  song  by  rote. 

Tuesday    Complete  above  song. 

Wednesday    Pupils  sing  above  song  by  phrases. 

Thursday  Free  selection  of  songs  to  sing  by  the  pupils. 
These  songs  are  to  be  sung  alone  by  the  pupils. 

Friday    Continue  individual  singing  of  favorite  songs. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Ear  training.  We  need  much  of  this  in  our 
music  work. 

Teacher  sing  the  first  phrase  of  a  familiar  song  with 
"loo." 

Individual  pupils  answer  by  singing  the  corresponding 
words. 

Tuesday    Continue  ear  training. 

Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Thursday  Teacher  sing  any  phrase  of  a  familiar  saag. 
Pupils  answer  by  singing  corresponding  words. 

Friday    Continue  ear  training. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Ear  training  continued.  Let  some  bright  pupQ 
take  the  teacher's  place  and  sing  phrases  with  "loo." 

Tuesday  Select  two  groups  of  children,  each  g^vep 
containing  as  many  children  as  there  are  phrases  in  the 
selected  song.  Eadi  member  of  group  one  sings  his  phrase 
with  "loo"  and  each  member  of  group  two  responds  with 
the  word^  for  that  phrase. 
-    Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Thursday    Teach  a  new  rote  song. 

Friday    Continue  above. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Complete  rote  song. 

Tuesday    Use  above  new  rote  song  for  ear  training, 

Wednesday    Continue  ear  training. 

Thursday  Individual  singing  of  rote  songs.  Let  each 
child  sing  a  song  of  his  own  selection.  Watch  the  tcme 
quality.    Does  he  keep  on  pitch?    Test  with  pitch  pipe. 

Friday    Continue  aoove. 
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The  Doctor  the  Nurse  and  the  Board  Bill 


One  out  of  every  five  school  teachers  suffers  loss  of 
salary  through  Sickness,  Accident  or  Quarantme  every 
year* 

This  rear  YOD  may  be  the  fifth  —  the  one  singled  out  for  imforted 
idlexies».  It  will  mean  inroads  an  your  savings;  it  may  mean  reaJ 
omba.rras&ment.  Before  something  happens,  get  T,  C.  U,  Frotectioii» 
Then  you  need  never  worry  about  Sickness,  Quarantine  or  Accident 
You  are  sajeguarded.  The  coEt  is  so  slight  as  to  be  really  negligible  — 
less  than  five  cents  a  day.  This  may  save  you  hundreds,  possibly 
thousand Sf  of  dollars. 

T.  C.  U.  wUl  pay  you  $50,00  a  month  when  you  are  totally  disabl«d 
by  Accident  or  Confining  Sickness,  It  wUl  pay  you  lis. 00  a  month 
for  illness  that  does  not  conAne  you  to  the  house,  but  keeps  you 
ffom  wof  k.  It  w^ill  pay  you  §50,00  a  month  when  you  are  quarantined 
and  your  saiuy  stopped »  It  pay&  from  §333  to  Ii  500  for  major  «jcd- 
dentSp  or  for  accidental  toss  of  life.  All  benefits  doubled  for  trayel 
accidents.     Protects  during  the  vacation  period^  too. 

There  are  many  other  benefits.  fuUy  explained  in  a  little  book  we 
f^ublish.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
with  our  compliments. 

Teachers   Castialty  Underwriters 

428  T-  C.  U.  Building  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Thousands  of  Teachers  all  over  the  country 
have  T.  C*  U,  Protection,  It  is  endorsed 
hy  promment  educators  everywhere*  Every 
teacher  owes  it  to  herself  to  iavestigate  T.  C-  U. 
thoroughly. 

FILL  OUT,  CUT  OFF  AND  MAIL  THIS 
COUPON  FOR  INFORMATION 


FREE  INFORMATION   COUPON 
To  Uie  T,  C.  U.,  41S  T,  C.  0.  Bldg,,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  about  your  ProtectiTe 
Benefits.  Send  me  the  whole  story  and  booklet  of 
testimonials. 

Nome  ,..,.........,.  =  ....,.,.,,,,.., ..**... 

Address  .....„.....,,,,,,,, 

(Thia  coupon  places  the  tender  under  no  obligation)) 


RICAN 


A  uerided  preference  is  shown 
-^  *^  among  teachers  for  the  cele- 
brated Walthanip  and  the  Hygeia 
dustless  blackboard  crayons. 

They  make  neat  blackboard  work  a 
possibility  and  do  not  leave  a  grimy  grit 
on  the  hands.  Then,  too^  they  erase 
easily  without  leaving  the  board  smudgy 
and  gray,  and  render  dependable,  satis- 
factory service  at  all  times. 

The  American    Crayon   Co. 

Sandusky,  O.         New  York 
U.  S,  A. 
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Drawing 

First  Week 

Monday    Pa)int  grasses  in  black. 

Tuesday    Repeat  in  color. 

Wednesday    Continue  niler  drill. 

Thursday    Rose  hips  cut  from  colored  paper, 
on  gray. 

Friday    Clay.    Model  a  beet. 


Second  Week 

Monday  I-ansdcape.  Yellow  grain  field  in  foregroimd, 
blue  ^ky,  violet  bushes  on  the  horizon  line,  to  show  dwtance. 

Tuesday    Repeat  landscape. 

Wednesday  Continue  cutting  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
all  capitals.    0,  C,  and  A. 

Thursday  A  picture  study,  "Return  to  the  Farm,"  by 
Troyon. 

Friday  Leaf  study.  Give  each  child  a  pattern  of  a  hard 
maple  leaf.  Trace.  Now  "water  wash"  the  leaf  you 
traced.    Drop  in  the  colors  and  let  them  blend. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Paper  dolls.  Practice  cutting  these  out  so  they 
will  be  holding  hands. 

Tuesday    Cut  above  from  white  drawing  paper. 

Wednesday  Color  above  dolls.  Call  them  "rainbow 
fairies"  and  color  them  as  follows,  blue,  red,  yellow,  orange, 
green,  violet. 

Thursday    Finish  painting  the  six  "rainbow  fairies." 

Friday    Repeat  landscape. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Clay.    Model  a  squash. 

Tuesday    Repeat  painting  of  grasses. 

Wednesday  Hallowe'en  poster.  Sky-blue  paper,  fore- 
groimd, green  paper  torn  at  the  top;  fence  in  the  fore- 
ground, black  paper.  Place  an  orange  Jack-o'lantem  with 
black  features  on  top  of  the  fence. 

Thursday    Continue  above. 

Friday    Complete  poster. 

Writing 

First  Week 

Monday  Small  e*s,  six  in  a  group,  three  groups  on  a 
line.    Count  one  for  each  "e." 

Tuesday  Combine  ovals  and  e's.  Make  an  oval  two 
spaces  high,  then  six  e's  on  the  upper  line  and  six  on  the 
lower  line. 

Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Thursday  Capital  C.  Notice  the  movement  is  just  the 
same  as  that  used  in  making  ovals. 

Friday    Alternate  ovals  and  capital  C's. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Practice  ovals  and  capital  C's.  Write  four 
words  "Can"  on  a  Une. 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Make  four  n's  combined  in  a  group,  three  groups  on  a 
line. 


Wednesday    Nme  capital  A's  on  a  line. 
Thursday    Ann        Ann        Ann        Ann 
Friday    Anna        Anna        Aima 
Annie      Annie       Annie 

Mount     Fourth  Week 

Monday    Practice  ovals  one  space  high,  and  attach  three 
e*s  to  each  oval. 

Tuesday    Practice  ovals.    After  each  oval  make  three 
small  e's. 
Wednesday  Practice  small  n*s  and  m*s.    Review  small  o's. 
Thursday    noon       noon        noon 

moon       moon       moon 
Friday    me        me        me       me 
men       men       men 

Stories 

First  AVeek 
Monday    "Littie  Half  Chick." 
Tuesday    Complete  above  story. 
Wednesday    Dramatize  above  story. 
Thursday    "The  Dove  and  the  Ant" 
Friday    "  The  Boy  and  the  Wolf." 

Second  Week 
Monday    Talk  about  above  story. 

Dramatize  it. 
Tuesday    "The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker." 
Wednesday    Continue  above  story. 
Thursday    Complete  above  story. 
Friday    Dramatize  above  story. 

Third  Week 
Monday    Continue  dramatizing  above  story. 
Tuesday    "  Chicken  Little." 
Wednesday    Complete  story. 
Thursday    Begin  story  of  "  Peter  Rabbit." 
Friday    Continue  above  story. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Continue  above  story. 
Tuesday    Complete  story. 
Wednesday    "Raggylug." 
Thursday    "  The  Thrifty  Squirrels." 
Friday    "The  Honest  Woodman." 

GRADES  III  AND  IV 

Language 

First  Week 
Monday    Contractions. 

has  not  —  hasn't 
have  not  —  haven't 
did  not  —  didn't 

Use  in  sentences.    Review  other  contractions. 
Tuesday    Abbreviations. 

Mr.  Mrs.  Dr. 


nnnn 
mmmm 


nnnnn 
mjmnm 


nnnn 
mmmm 


Thursday    Come       Come       Come 
Friday    Cane        Cane        Cane 
Cane        Cane        Cane 

Third  Week 

Monday  Practice  up  and  down  lines.  Keep  the  slant 
uniform.  Practice  u's,  three  in  a  group  and  three  groups 
on  a  line. 

Tuesday  Practice  ovals,  then  swing  off  and  make 
capital  A's. 


Write  out  the  entire  word,  also  the  abbreviations.    Use 
in  sentences,  both  oral  and  written. 
Wednesday    Tell  a  story  for  reproduction. 
Thursday    Dramatize  above  story. 
Friday    Repeat  above. 

Second  Week  ,,, 

Monday    Language  game  to  teach  correct  use  of 
haven't  any."  ., 

Pass  several  articles  to  various  pupils  (apple,  P^i^ 
book,  etc.)  One  child  leavest  he  room  or  is  blind^^^^^ 
while  this  is  being  done.    Mary  returns. 

Mary    Who  has  the  apple?    Have  you,  Harry? 

Harry    No,  I  haven't  any  apple. 
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Mary    John,  who  has  the  apple? 

John    I  have  the  apple,  etc. 

Tuesday  Review  capitals.  When  are  they  used?  Give 
as  many  examples  as  you  can  of  the  various  uses  for  capitals. 

Wednesday    Signs  of  fall.    Conversation  lesson. 

Thursday    Picture  study.    "Piper  and  Nut  Crackers." 

Friday  Continue  picture  study.  Write  a  ten  Ime  com- 
position on  the  subject. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Teach  a  fall  poem. 

Read  it  as  a  whole  first.  Talk  about  it.  Why  is  it  a 
good  poem  to  study  now?  What  different  characteristics 
of  fall  are  mentioned  in  the  poem?  Do  you  like  the  poem? 
Why? 

Tuesday  Assign  one  stanza  of  the  poem  to  each  child 
for  special  study.  Let  that  child  tell  all  he  can  about  the 
meaning  of  that  stanza,  explainmg  imfamiliar  words  and 
phrases,  etc.  See  how  many  children  can  recite  their 
special  stanza  from  memory. 

Wednesday    Memorize  above  poem. 

Thursday    Continue  above. 

Friday    Complete  poem. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Language  game  to  teach  the  correct  use  of 
"some  one  and  I." 

Leader    Where  were  you,  Albert? 

Albert    John  and  I  were  up  town. 

Leader  Helen,  what  were  you  doing  in  the  orchard, 
yesterday? 

Helen    Alice  and  I  were  pickmg  apples. 

Tuesday    Review  singulars  and  plurals. 


Wednesday    Fill  blanks  in  sentences  on  the  blackboard 
with  singular  or  plural  forms. 
Thursday    Abbreviations. 


St 


A.M. 


P.M. 


Review  all  other  abbreviations. 
Friday    Review  language  games. 

History  and  Geography 

First  Week 
Monday    The  beginning  of  your  village,  town,  or  city. 
Why  did  a  city  sprmg  up  in  that  place? 
Was  it  always  as  large  as  it  is  now? 
What  caused  people  to  gather  together  and  form  the 

little  village? 
What  made  the  village  grow? 
Tuesday  In  very  early  days  each  family  had  to  do  all 
the  things  needed  for  itsdf .  They  couldn't  go  to  town  and 
buy  clothes,  because  there  weren't  any  stores;  they  couldn't 
go  to  a  blacksmith  and  have  their  horses  shod,  because  there 
were  no  blacksmith  shops,  etc.  What  kinds  of  work,  then, 
did  the  early  settlers  have  to  do? 

Wednesday  What  kmds  of  work  did  the  early  settler's 
wife  have  to  do? 

Thursday  How  was  the  clothing  obtained?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  spinning  wheel?  When?  Where?  Do  you 
know  some  one  who  has  one?  How  it  is  operated?  If 
possible,  ask  some  one  in  the  neighborhood  who  has  one 
to  come  to  school  and  show  the  children  how  it  runs. 

Friday  Do  you  suppose  the  early  settlers'  children  had 
to  work?    What  could  they  do? 


J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  Announces 
Publication  of 

The  Dearborn  Group 
Intelligence  Tests 

These  letU  alferd  every  tcheel  the  foil  retenrcet  ef 
the  Harrard  UniTertity  Ptjcholef teal  Laboratory 

MENTAL  TESTING  FOR  GROUPS: 

Army  tests  proved  it  practical  to  apply  such  examinations  to 
large  groups.  The  mentality  of  children  can  be  tested  in  the 
same  way  —  in  classes  or  groups,  reducing  the  great  waste  of  time 
and  expense  of  the  individual  test.  Grovp  testing  raises  individual 
problems  if  they  exist,  in  which  case  the  individual  test  may  be 
applied  if  desired.  The  Dearborn  Group  Tests  are  a  necessary 
supplement  of  subiect-matter  tests  now  in  use. 

MATERIAL  OF  TESTS: 

Prepared  in  two  series:  one  for  grades  I  to  III  inclusive;  the 
other  for  grades  IV  to  IX  inclusive.  All  important  elements  of 
the  tried  and  proven  tests  included.  Simple  and  within  range  of 
the  average  classroom  teacher.  Rerort  sheet  accompanies  each 
bimdle  of  tests.  Each  client  will  be  informed  monthly  of  results 
of  standard  and  correlation  studies  carried  out  at  Graduate 
School  Education  at  Harvard.  Tentative  prices,  approximately 
six  cents  per  pupil,  as  follows: 

Pkgt.  25 $1.70        Pkgt.  100 $600 

UU  of  1000 $58.00 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


2126  Prairie  Ave. 
ChtcafO 


E.  Wathtogton-Sq. 
Philadelphia 


PLAY  IS 
MAGIC  POWER! 

To  teach  Language  successfully  take  your  cue  from 
the  children's  plav  activities.  Miss  M3rra  King  has  done 
this  and  presents  forty-four  interesting  and  helpful  games 
to  supplement  the  r^ular  language  work  in  her  book 
of  100  pages  entitled 

**Lan^ua^e  Games** 

Some  of  the  forms  on  which  these  games  are  based : 


It  is  I 
It  is  he 
It  is  we 
It  is  they 
He  and  I 


She  and  I 

I  am  he 

Whom  do  you  want? 

may,  can 


teach,  learn 
sit,  set 
lie,  lay 
good,  well 
uke,  love 


These  games  are  for  use  in  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Grades  and  may  be  profitably  used  in  some  Fourth  Grades. 

They  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  re^iilar 
language  work  but  rather  to  supplement  that  work,  giving 
the  necessary  drill  without  makmg  that  drill  iriuome. 

The  attention  of  the  children  is  directed  wholly  to  the  fun 
in  playing  the  game  —  they  should  not  think  of  it  as 
language  work. 

Tlie  games  are  so  i>lanned  that  every  child  in  the  room 
may  have  an  active  interest  in  every  part  of  the  game,  so 
that  each  one  is  interestedly  attentive  to  all  that  is  said 
and  done. 

SPEaAL   FEATURES 

A  blank  page  is  left  at  the  end  ol  each  game.  In  these 
the  teacher  will  find  it  helpful  to  note  any  variations  in  the 
games  which  she  may  find  especially  applicable  to  her  own 
class,  locality  or  other  condition. 

Price.  Postpaid,  60  cents 

Educational      Publishinii      Company 
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Second  Week 

Develop  the  idea  of  early  trading  and  exchanging  of 
commodities. 

How  did  it  come  about? 

Suppose  one  man  raised  a  lot  of  potatoes  and  his 

neighbor  raised  a  lot  of  com,  but  no  potatoes. 

W^t  could  these  two  neighbors  do? 
Tell  about  other  trades  and  exchanges  that  might  be 

made. 
Suppose  one  woman  was  a  splendid  knitter  and  another 

a  splendid  sewer.    VfhaX  exchange  could  they 

make?    Tell  of  other  exchanges  they  might  make. 
Was  this  trading  an  advantage?    Why? 
Did  the  early  settlers  trade  with  the  Indians? 
Is  there  any  tradmg  done  to-day? 
Do  you  boys  or  girls  ever  trade  or  exchange  anything? 

Why? 
Do  our  cities  and  villages  exchange  anything  now? 

What? 

Third  Week 
Continue  above  idea. 
What  did  all  this  trading  lead  up  to? 
What  is  meant  by  division  of  labor? 
Can  better  work  be  done  by  dividing  labor?    In  what 

way? 
Is  it  an  advantage  over  the  old  way? 
Which  way  is  quicker? 
Is  the  saving  of  time  an  advantage?    Why? 

Fourth  Week 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  division  of  labor  and 
trading  and  exchanging  of  goods? 
Wliat  is  a  factory?    A  miU? 
Name  some  kinds  of  factories  and  tell  what  are^manu- 

factured  there. 
Are  there  any  factories  in  your  locality?    What  kinds? 
What  are  good  factory  locations? 
What  must  a  factory  town  have?    (Good  shipping 

facilities.) 
Of  what  kinds  of  mills  have  you  ever  heard? 
Have  you  any  mills  in  your  locality?    What  kinds? 

Nature  Study  and  Agriculture 

First  ^Veek 

Monday  Tell  the  story  "Why  the  Rabbit  is  Timid." 
("Book  of  Nature  Uyih&'' —  Holbrook) 

Tuesday  Outdoor  exciursion  to  observe  the  beauties  of 
natiure.  Note  the  autumn  coloring,  appearance  of  the 
grass,  bluffs,  lakes,  etc.  Ask  the  chldren  to  watch  for  the 
sunset.  % 

Wednesday  Read  a  fall  poem.  Encourage  freeldis- 
cussion  of  the  same. 

Thursday    Beffn  memorizing  above  poem. 

Friday    Continue  above. 

Second  Week 
Monday    B^in  study  of  nuts. 

What  kind  of  nuts  do  you  know? 

Where  do  they  grow? 

Which  kinds  grow  on  trees?    On  bushes? 
Tuesday    Do  all  the  kinds  of  nuts  you  know  grow  in 
your  locality? 

Which  ones  do? 

Which  ones  grow  in  other  countries? 

With  what  are  the  nuts  covered? 

What  is  it  called? 

Do  nuts  have  food  value? 
Wednesday    Special  study  of  the  peanut. 

Where  do  peanuts  grow  in  abundance? 

Do  they  grow  on  trees,  bushes,  or  vines? 

How  do  you  suppose  the  peanut  got  its  name? 

Do  peanuts  grow  above  or  \mder  ground? 


Do  they  grow  in  cold  coxmtries? 
Of  what  value  are  peanuts? 
How  are  they  planted? 
What  color  are  the  blossoms? 
How  are  the  peanuts  picked  and  marketed? 
Do  you  like  peanuts? 
Thursday    Select  some  vegetable  for  special  study. 
Vfhat  kmd  of  vegetable  is  it? 
Which  part  do  we  eat? 
How  does  it  look?    (Color,  shape,  size.) 
Do  animals  like  this  v^etable? 

How  must  the  vegetable  be  prepared  brfore  it  may  be 
eaten? 

How  is  the  groimd  prepared  for  planting? 
When  is  the  seed  planted? 
How  is  it  cultivated  and  harvested? 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Third  Week 
Monday    Fruit. 

How  many  kinds  of  fruit  do  you  know? 

How  do  they  grow? 

When  are  they  ripe? 

How  are  they  picked? 

What  fruits  grow  in  your  locality? 
Tuesday    Are  these  fruits  ever  sent  to  other  countries? 

How  are  they  packed  and  shipped? 

To  what  places  are  they  shipped? 
Wednesday    Did  you  ever  see  wormy  fruits  and  nuts? 

What  caused  this? 

Can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  it? 
Thursday  Talk  on  spraying  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 

How  should  it  be  done? 

When  is  the  best  time  to  do  it? 
Friday    Observation  trip. 

Note  the  changing  aspect  of  nature. 

Encourage  free  discussion. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Seed  dispersal. 

Make  a  special  study  of  this  subject. 

Collect  seeds  of  various  kinds  for  study. 
Tuesday    Note  likenesses  and  differences  of  seeds. 

What  becomes  of  the  seeds  in  winter? 
Wednesday    What  is  the  object  of  a  plant's  life?    (To 
produce  se^.) 

What  are  plants  doing  in  the  fall? 

Why  is  it  necessary  that  seeds  be  scattered? 

In  what  ways  are  leaves  scattered? 
Thursday    Which  seeds  are  scattered  by  the  wind? 
By  animals?    People?    Water? 
Friday    What  seeds  are  used  as  foods? 

By  what  are  the  seeds  protected? 

What  seed  cases  are  used  for  food?    (Apple,  pear,  etc) 

Arithmetic 

First  Week 

Monday    Roman  numerals  from  XL  to  L. 

Tuesday  Simple  problems  in  subtraction  involving  work 
of  last  month.  Example  A  man  had  823  bushels  of 
potatoes  and  sold  412  bushels.  How  many  bushels  had  he 
left? 

Wednesday    Begin  the  multiplication  table  of  2's. 

Thursday    Continue  above. 

Friday    Continue  above. 

Second  Week 
Monday    Simple  problems  involving  the  above. 
Example    If  one  stick  of  candy  costs  2  cents,  what  will 
2  sticks  cost?    3  sticks? 

Tuesday  Addition  of  two  figured  numbers,  the  sum  of 
each  column  not  to  exceed  20. 

Work  for  accuracy  and  rapidity. 
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Wednesday    Repeat  above. 
Thursday    Individual  recitation  of  the 
multiplication  table  of  2*s. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Begin  short  division. 
How  many  2's  in  4,  2,  8,  6,  etc? 
44-2=?  84-2=? 

10 -^2=?  6-^2  =  ? 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday     Review  inch,  foot  and 
yard. 

Thursday    Give   problems   involving 
the  above. 

Friday    Short  division. 
2)422  2)824 


Fourth  Week 

Monday  Roman  numerals  from  L  to 
LX. 

Tuesday  B^in  the  multiplication 
table  of  3's. 

Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Thursday  Simple  problems  involving 
the  above. 

Friday    Continue  table  of  3's. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

First  Week 

Monday  Exercise  in  correct  sitting. 
Do  not  require  a  child  to  sit  at  a  desk  or 
table  too  high  or  too  low  for  writing. 
This  is  very  injurious  to  the  spine  and 
shoulders.  Keep  the  chest  up  while 
sitting. 

Tuesday  Exercise  m  correct  stand- 
ing. Stand  with  raised  chest,  weight 
over  balls  of  the  feet,  heds  slightiy 
touching  the  floor. 

Wednesday  Exercise  in  walking. 
Walk  with  Uf  ted  chest,  head  erect  and 
most  of  the  weight  on  the  balls  of  the 
feet.  Do  not  stiffen  the  body  nor  bend 
backwards  from  the  waist  line. 

Thursday  Breathing  exercise.  Lung 
expansion. 

Deep  breathmg  would  do  away  with 
much  illness  and  need  for  medicine. 
Always  throw  open  the  windows,  so  this 
exercise  may  be  taken  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air. 

Friday    An  outdoor  frolic. 
Play  favorite  games. 
Watch  out  for  the  "wall  flowers." 
Encourage  the  timid  ones  to  play. 


Second  Week 

Devote  this  period  during  the  entire  week  to  the  teachmg 
of  the  "Swedish  Clap  Dance,"  found  m  almost  any  book 
of  Folk  Dances. 

If  the  weather  permits,  do  this  out-of-doors. 

Third  Week 
Monday    Play  game,  "Blmd  Man's  Buff." 
Tuesday    Play  game,  "Cat  and  Mouse." 
Wednesday    Play  "  Midnight  Fox." 
Thursday    Review  folk  dance,  "I  See  You." 
Friday    Repeat  "Swedish  Clap  Dance." 


Fourth  Week 

Monday    Begin  formal  physical  exercises. 
Arms  at  sides,  stand  erect 

Teacher  will  give  directions,  pause,  and  say  "Place," 
when  pupils  will  perform  the  act  At  first  the  teacher  does 
each  exercise  with  the  children. 


Exercise  I 

Hands  on  hips  —  Place 
Hands  on  shoulders  —  Place 
Hands  on  head  —  Place 
Hands  on  shouldres  —  Place 
Hands  on  hips  —  Place 
Hands  behind  back  —  Place 
Hands  on  hips —  Place 
Hands  at  sides  —  Place 

(Continued  on  page  628  and  550) 
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The  Best  Method  of  Teaching  Primary  Reading 

G.  W.  Uwu 

Author  of "  The  Lewis  Story  Method  of  Teaching  Reading  and  Spelling  " 

JAMES  L.  HUGHES,  former  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto, 
Canada,  says:  "The  best  reader  is  the  man  who  can  most 
rapidly,  most  comprehensively,  and  most  definitely  get 
thought  from  visible  language." 

If  this  be  true  —  and  we  do  not  believe  any  one  will  gainsay 
it  —  then  it  must  follow  that  the  best  method  of  teaching  reading 
will  give  the  child  that  systematic  training  that  will  enable  him 
most  accurately,  most  comprehensively,  and  most  rapidly  to  get 
the  thought  of  an  author  through  the  medium  of  the  written  or 
printed  page. 

Much  has  been  said  against  teaching  beginners  to  call  words, 
for  mere  word-calling  is  not  reading.  But  quite  as  much  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  teaching  the  child  to  call  words,  since  the  ability 
to  call  words  without  hesitation  is  the  first  essential  to  good 
reading.  This  ability  gained,  most  other  difficulties  vanish. 
If  we  could  interpret  a  hiero^yphic  inscription  into  articulate 
sounds  representing  words  already  familiar  to  our  ears,  we  could 
read  and  understand  the  same.  The  letters  are  to  the  child 
just  what  the  hieroglyphics  are  to  us. 

Upon  entering  school  many  pupils  have  a  vocabulary  that  will 
enable  them  to  listen  with  intelligence  and  pleasure  to  stories 
read  or  told  from  first,  second,  third,  and  even  fourth  grade 
books.  This  vocabulary  has  been  acquired  through  the  ear, 
and  it  is  perfectly  familiar  to  the  child  when  made  to  appeal  to 
that  organ.  When  the  teacher  reads  to  the  pupil,  she  simply 
interprets  the  soimd  values  of  the  letters  and  their  combinations, 
and  expresses  the  soimds  in  articulate  words  familiar  to  the  child 
through  his  ears.  She  pronounces  the  words  and  thus  interprets 
the  strange  visible  language  into  the  familiar  audible  language. 
If  the  pupil  can  be  taught  to  recognize  all  the  sound  values  of 
all  the  letters  and  combinations  of  letters,  he  can  act  as  his  own 
interpreter.  With  his  own  organs  of  speech  he  will  call  the 
words  from  the  printed  page,  which  he  will  then  recognize. 

No  method  of  teaching  reading  can  be  accepted  as  satisfactory 
imless  it  surely,  systematically,  and  rapidly  develops  the  power 
of  automatic  word  recognition. 

Some  teachers  have  attempted  to  develop  this  ability  to  call 
words  by  means  of  a  system  of  diacritical  marks,  such  as  are  used 
in  the  dictionaries  and  school  readers.  All  these  systems  are  arti- 
ficial. They  require  too  much  memory  work  and  give  too  little 
return  for  the  time  and  labor  spent.  These  marks  never  occur  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  or  books,  except  in  dictionaries,  his- 
tories, and  geographies,  and  even  then  they  occur  only  as  keys. 

Some  teachers  seem  to  think  that  the  Object  Word  Method 
is  the  only  logical  method,  while  others  favor  the  Picture  Word 
Method,  or  the  Action  Word  Method,  or  the  Word  Method,  and 
still  others  favor  the  Thought  or  Sentence  Method. 

The  Object  Word  Method,  the  Picture  Word  Method  and  the 
Action  Word  Method  have  their  advantages  in  the  development 
of  a  new  vocabulary,  and  wherever  this  is  necessary  they  must 
form  a  part  of  any  satisfactory  method.  But  not  one  of  these 
is  sufficient  by  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  teaching  the 
beginner  to  read  we  should  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  those 
words  with  which  he  is  already  familiar.  Hence  the  peiniliar 
advantages  offered  by  the  above  methods  apply  esF>ecially  in 
the  case  of  those  children  who  do  not  possess  an  English  vocabu- 
lary, or  to  foreign-speaking  children.  Nor  do  any  of  the  above 
methods  ever  make  the  child  independent.  This  must  be  broiight 
about  through  the  aid  of  phonics. 

The  advocates  of  the  Thought  or  Sentence  Method  say  that 
since  the  child  must  eventually  express  his  thoughts  in  complete 
sentences  the  Thought  or  Sentence  Method  is  the  only  logical 
one.  They  say  that  the  sentence  is  the  smallest  whole  or  unit 
with  which  the  reading  should  be  ^begun.  They  insist  that  the 
only  correct  way  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  words  is  to  analyze  the 
sentence,  and  the  only  correct  way  to  gain  any  knowledge  of  the 
soimd  values  of  the  letters  is  to  analyze  the  words  into  their  soimds. 

Those  teachers  who  decry  everything  but  the  Sentence  Method 
seem  to  forget  the  steps  by  wWch  the  child  develops  his  oral 
language.  Few  children  ever  learn  to  walk  without  first  crawl  ing. 
In  the  same  way  the  child  begins  with  inarticulate  grunts,  and 
gradually  develops  words,  then  phrases,  and,  finally,  sentences. 

The  advocates  of  the  Sentence  Method  argue  that  the  child 
recognizes  a  horse  or  a  house  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  he  should 
do  the  same  with  sentences.  They  forget  that  there  is  no 
analogy  between  the  processes. 

The  outline  of  a  horse  stands  out  in  such  strong  contrast  to 
the  outline  of  a  house  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  child  to  get 


Note  —  Teachers  and  mothers  wishing  full  information  about  The  I^wis  Story  Method  and  about  the  equipment  for  the  use  of  mothers  a^nd  teachers,  may  get 
formation  by  addrosing  the  author,  G.  W.  Lewis,  4559  Forrestville  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.    {AU  rights  on  tkt  abme  article  are  reserved  by  t/d^  aiUkik.)^^-^  ^^^  ^'^^ cS 


an  exact  impression  of  any  essential  details  of  either  to  enable 
him  to  differentiate  between  the  two.  But  what  must  the  child 
do  who  differentiates  between  the  words  horse  and  house?  He 
must  see  more  than  the  general  outline.    He  must  see  every  detail. 

We  must  remember  that  it  is  quite  as  impsychological  to  give 
a  child  a  whole  that  is  too  large  for  him  to  grasp  as  it  b  to  give 
him  a  part.  He  should  be  taught  to  read  con^)lete  sentences  just 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  the  first  sentences  should  involve  no  moie 
details  than  the  child  is  able  to  visualize  or  get  a  definite  picture 
of.  Before  the  child  is  asked  to  visualize  a  sentence,  his  ability 
to  visualize  should  be  developed  by  graded  exercises  such  as  are 
given  in  "The  Lewis  Story  Meth^  Manual,"  and  the  first 
sentences  read  should  be  such  as  are  found  in  the  first  few  lessons 
in  "The  Story  Primer." 

In  teaching  children  to  read  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
real  problem  is  to  teadi  them  to  recognize  the  spoken  word 
through  the  visible  wordf  and  through  the  spoken  word  to  associate 
the  visible  word  with  the  idea.  Hence  the  best  method  of  teaching 
reading  must  use  the  best  method  of  word  recognition. 

Hughes  says:  "The  best  method  of  teaching  word  recognition 
is  the  one  which  most  easily,  most  quickly,  and  most  thoroug^y 
makes  the  child  acquainted  with  word  sounds  if  at  the  same  time 
it  fulfills  the  fundamentally  essential  conditions  of  the  self-actinty 
of  the  child,  problem  finding  and  problem  solving  by  the  child, 
the  preservation  and  development  of  the  child* s  interest,  and  repetition 
of  the  process  by  which  words  are  recognized]  and  not  the  repetition 
of  mere  word  forms  to  be  memorized  zs  word  forms**  The  method 
that  most  completely  realizes  all  these  conditions  is  The  Lewis 
Story  Method.  Not  only  does  it  siurely,  systematically,  and  rap- 
idly develop  the  power  of  automatic  word  recognition,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  develops  the  power  and  habit  of  intense  concentra- 
tion, of  close  application,  of  careful  observation  and  of  conscknitive 
thinking.  It  enables  the  child  to  see  the  thread  of  the  story. 
It  enables  him  to  see  a  larger  imit  than  a  sentence.  He  learns 
to  see  the  plot  of  the  whole  story  stand  out  before  him.  But  in 
addition  to  all  this,  it  begets  in  the  child  a  love  for  reading, 
which  is  quite  as  important  as  the  ability  to  read.  It  also  solves 
the  problems  of  spelling.  For,  imless  his  vision  is  defective,  the 
training  which  this  method  gives  in  visualizing  enables  the  child 
to  get  such  a  perfect  image  of  each  {eye)  word  that  he  will 
seldom  experience  any  difficulty  in  recalling  the  irregular  vowel 
combinations  found  in  the  eye  words;  and  unless  his  hearing  is 
defective,  the  thorough  ear  training  given  by  this  method  will 
enable  the  child  to  catch  every  consonant  sound  and  to  associate 
each  with  its  proper  letter  in  the  words  which  he  hears,  whether 
they  be  phonic  or  eye  words;  and  in  all  phonic  words,  by  the 
recognition  of  the  open  and  the  closed  sounds  he  is  enabled  to 
determine  whether  there  be  present  one  vowel  or  two  vowels, 
and  to  associate  the  proper  vowel  with  the  sound  which  is  heard. 

But  in  addition  to  all  these  things  the  best  method  of  teaching 
reading  should  be  a  great  factor  in  creating  a  love  for  school. 
This  is  just  what  the  Story  Method  does. 

Instead  of  giving  children  a  dislike  for  school  on  the  first  day 
by  plimging  them  into  the  difficulties  of  reading  a  whole  sentence, 
or  instead  of  taking  children  from  a  world  of  play  and  activity 
and  asking  them  to  sit  up  straight,  fold  their  arms,  look  to  the 
front,  and  repeat  from  memory  the  words  of  a  whole  sentence 
until  they  learn  to  recognize  each  word  merely  by  the  position 
which  it  holds  in  the  sentence;  instead  of  having  the  chUdrcn 
spend  from  five  to  ten  weeks  in  thus  laboriously  acquiring  a 
vocabulary  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  words  and  then  being  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  the  children  have  gained  no  ability 
to  help  themselves  with  new  words,  and  that  to  avoid  confusion 
we  must  resort  to  phonic  analysis,  The  Lewis  Story  Method 
gives  children  a  love  for  school.  It  does  so  by  remembering 
that  when  the  child  enters  school  he  comes  from  a  world  of 
story,  song  and  play,  and  that  "The  child  has  a  divine  ri^t  to 
a  life  of  joy;  to  an  abundance  of  time  for  play,  to  the  doing  of 
the  work  of  the  school  in  ways  in  accord  with  his  own  stage  « 
life,  and  to  express  his  work  in  exercises  of  living  interest. 
Hence,  during  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  in  The  Lewis  Story 
Method,  every  advantage  is  taken  of  the  child's  inherent  love 
for  story,  song,  and  play,  and  through  these  the  child  is  taught 
to  build  six  to  eight  hundred  phonic  words.  While  doing  this, 
the  child  is  kept  happy,  and  the  stories  about  the  five  litue 
fairies  and  the  busy  Httle  dwarfs  keep  him  constantly  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation  for  the  next  story  and  the  lesson  taught 
by  it,  thus  insuring  the  success  and  happiness  of  all  concerned. 
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WASHINGTON    BOULEVARD    HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Three  year  coane.  Registered  by  tbeSuteof  nUaoia. 
Theoretical  and  .practiatl  cia»  work  throughottt.  AU 
department*.  Maintfnanrr  jprovided  as  well  as  an 
aUowanoe  each  month.  For  farther  information  write. 
Sspl.  NwHBQ  tihMii  2449  WiMHifllan  Bivi.«  CMeago^  in* 


O-iwiiva^OkBoxtt, 


PARKER^S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

B«li.utT  to  Gr*r  aad  FatJeil  tisll 


Higher  EIducation 


HOME 


Oounes   in  Eadadi,  Spnaisk, 

MatlMmntica.  Ch«mktffy.  Drniv- 

ias,  Edncniioo,  Buiinaee  ami  in 

35  odttCT  eubjecle  are  ghren  bgr  cov> 

MspoMicncn.    Begin  any  twin. 

W^  IttthmBttn  of  <IU}ini90 


Cultivate 

Your 

Beauty 


bmwa  a.Qd  Ushes,  frmciefiil  occlt 
and  chin,  luxtiridtit  l^uilr,  attrac- 
tive hirif^,  en -nfi-nt^ble  feet,  Vou 
caa  r^^ove  vriaitln,  linai  pirn* 
ple^  binck  heads,,  strengthen   tag-  ~ 

sing  fadaJ  mtttdes— aO  throng  foOowiog  our  simple 
oirectioos.  Thoosands  have  done  so.  No  drugs,  no  waste 
of  time,  no  big  expense  and  qidck  results.  Send  for 
latest  free  booklet  containing  many  beauty  hints  and 
dl  about  the  wonderful  work  aocomplisbed  by  the 
QRACB  MILDRED  CULTURE  COURSE 
D0^.  19  215  North  Mkhigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  lU. 
(i4  Bramch  rf  Snsanma  Cocr^s  Work) 


PktarM  and   CharU 

For  School  Rooms 

Teachewcandi^y  qoieUy  on  wal  or  wood 
worfc«  pKtnsBi,  dnwinsi,  chuli,  ■  tfa^  nn 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Clam  Head»,^-'SkeiPloinb 


neiHIfi  Bke  point  won't  nMrDlaMeror 
-MTorii,  and  the  gUa  head  wul  finaly 
leaobieclflal^uHtdMwall.  No  ham- 
Bqabed.  Fiee  Simplrt  to  Teachen. 


Drug. 


mmAfh 
iSamplet 


Haoia  Padi-FbCa., 
lU  Beikkjr  StTMt. 


Sweet  Home 

The  little  maid  from  Labrador 
Tran^lanted  to  a  Southern  zone 

Looks  back  with  longing  to  the  land 
That  was  her  own. 

She  careth  not  for  blooming  flowers^ 
For  running  brooks  and  singing  buds; 

She  gives  no  thought  to  grassy  fields 
With  flocks  and  herds. 

She  sees  in  dreams  a  house  of  snow  — 
The  dwelling-place  she  once  has  known - 

Where  she  has  played  with  blocks  of  ice 
And  toys  of  bone. 

Life's  earliest  message  still  she  hears, 
And  wheresoever  she  may  roam 

One  song  still  echoes  in  her  heart, 
The  song  of  home. — M.  E.  N,  Haiheway 


I 


Hose  Supporter 


Scrofula  Most  Progressive  Now 

Sudden  changes  of  weather  are  especially 
trying,  and  probably  to  none  more  so  than  to 
the  scrofulous  and  consumptive. 

The  progress  of  scrofula  during  a  normal 
autumn  is  commonly  great. 

It  is  probable  that  few  people  ever  think  of 
scrofula  —  its  bunches,  eruptions,  and  wasting 
of  the  body  —  without  thinking  of  the  benefit 
many  sufferers  from  it  have  derived  from 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  whose  success  in  the 
treatment  of  this  one  disease  alone  would  be 
enough  to  make  it  what  it  is,  one  of  the  most 
famous  medicines  in  the  world. 

There  is  probably  not  a  city  or  town  where 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  not  proved  its  merit 
in  more  homes  than  one,  in  arresting  and  com- 
pletely eradicating  scrofula,  which  is  almost 
as  serious  and  as  much  to  be  feared  as  its  near 
relative  —  consumption. 

Hood's  Pills,  the  cathartic  to  take  with 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  in  cases  where  one  is 
necessary,  are  gentle  in  action  and  thorough 
in  effect. 


"Sew-On»" 

ciu  be  qmckJy 
^nd  cas Uy  ad- 
iuAttd  to  any 
style  of  corset 

The    unique 
V  thVET 
G  R  I  P  f^- 
ture    of   the 
-*Scw  ^  0^"- 
an  all  nibbet^ 
oblonit  button 
—  is     proof 
against  **sl]ps'* 
and  the  ruthless 
ripping  of  silken 
hf^s^  threads. 

The  fabric  employed 
in  the  making  of  the  VELVET  GRIP 
"Sew-On'*  is  aJl  you  would  expect  of  a 
hose  supporter  of  such  unusual  attain- 
ments —  the  very  b€sL 

Lo6k    fiif    the    dblon^    rubber    bultoit— 
"The    BuUejr    thit  Talki    for    Itielf/* 

George  Frost  Company » Makers,  Boston 


THIS  NOVA-TONB 
TALKING  MACHINB 


Domotortosvtoatof  erd«r.  _ 
nfMroduMr.  •ojoymaot  far  alL 
bozM  Mmtfao-Nova  8klv« 


■ndtlMmdiliMiavoan.  a< 
BMordafkM.  Ordvtodv. 

0.S.CeL.Be« 


8«0U 
Ibr 


^oems  that  Qrip 

Usually  you  have  to  search  through  many  books 
to  find  just  the  gems  that  you  want  for  your 
scholars — and  then  many  of  the  best  you  cannot 
find.    Here  is  a  book — 

101  Famous  Poems 

—  at  a  Strikingly  low  price,  that  is  just  the  thing  for  school 
use.  It  has  Kipling  and  Longfellow,  and  the  b^ — the  very 
dioicest  gems  —  of  them  all. 

It  was  particularly  prepared  for  school  use, 
and  no  expense  was  spared  in  the  making, 
although  it  is  sold  at  only  25c  per  copy-  Then 
in  the  back  is  a  Prose  Supplement  with  the 
immortal  works  that  you  will  want  each 
pupil  familiar  with — the  Declaration  of  Indepen* 
dence,  Letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  Gettysburg  Address,  etc. 

Other  Cable 
Books: 

zoz  Best  Songs, 
Everyday  Songs, 
Faiuoriu  Song^. 

(Cathobc) 
Wriu  for  Prices, 

THE  CABLE  CO,   1201  Cable  Bldfr,  Chicago 

uiyiLized  by 


T^fnnp^c*  25c  per  copy  in  any      M  •^jfiu, 


, quantity.    No  Free 

Samples.    Order  a  single  copy 
and  judge  it  for  yourselr. 
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Daily  Helps 

(Continued  on  page  626) 

After  pupils  have  learned  the  movements,  work  for 
rapidity  and  accuracy. 

Tuesday    Repeat  above  exercise. 
Wednesday    Afarching  exercise.    Bring  left  feet  down 
together,  right  feet  down  together.    Emphasize  the  step 
with  the  left  foot,  then  with  the  right. 

Stamp  with  r^t  foot.    With  left  foot. 
Walk  lightly  and  keep  with  the  music,  smgmg  or 
clapping. 
Thursday    Repeat  marching  exercise. 
Friday    Repeat  Exercise  I. 

Civics 

Local  Affairs 

Have  you  a  pound  master?  A  weigh  master?  What  are 
their  duties?    How  are  they  appointed  to  their  offices? 

Do  you  have  any  large  bridges  in  your  locality?  How 
are  they  operated?  Are  they  draw  bridges?  ToU  bridges? 
What  is  a  drawbridge?  What  is  a  toll  bridge?  Do  you 
have  bridge  tenders?  How  many?  How  are  they  ap- 
pomted?  What  salary  do  they  receive?  What  are  their 
.   duties?    What  toll  is  usually  charged? 

Who  is  the  city  attorney?    What  are.  his  duties? 

What  is  a  municipal  judge?  What  affairs  are  conducted 
by  him? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  probation  officer?  Is  the  office 
held  by  a  man  or  a  woman?  What  is  the  salary?  What 
are  the  duties  of  such  an  officer?  Does  this  officer  have  to 
do  with  children  or  adults? 

What  is  the  juvenile  court? 

Have  you  a  library  board  in  your  city?  Of  how  many 
members  does  it  consist?  What  are  their  duties?  Is  yours 
a  large  or  a  small  library?  Do  you  know  the  number  of 
volumes  it  contains?  Nimiber  of  diildren's  books?  Adults'? 
Do  you  have  a  reading  room?  Reference  room?  Who 
attends  to  the  wants  of  the  people  who  patronize  the  library? 
What  must  be  done  before  one  can  take  books  from  the 
library?  How  many  of  you  take  library  books?  What 
kmds  do  you  like  to  read? 

How  are  the  affairs  of  the  city  schools  admmistered? 
Of  how  many  numbers  does  the  school  board  consist? 
How  do  they  receive  their  offices?  How  many  wards  are 
there  in  your  city?  Do  you  know  the  names  of  your  school 
directors?  How  often  does  the  school  board  meet?  Where 
and  when  do  they  meet?  Into  how  many  committees  is  the 
school  board  divided?  What  are  the  duties  of  each? 
Whom  does  the  board  elect  to  administer  the  school's  affairs? 
What  is  your  superintendent's  name?  What  does  he  do? 
How  are  the  teadiers  appointed?  What  qualifications  are 
required?  What  salaries  are  paid  to  teachers  in  your  city? 
Are  they  well  or  poorly  paid?  Why  is  this?  What  are  the 
duties  of  principals,  teachers  and  janitors? 

Have  you  dumping  grounds?  Where  are  they  located? 
Why  are  they  located  in  these  places?  What  sort  of  rubbish 
may  be  diunped?    What  kinds  are  prohibited?    Why? 

Have  you  an  Association  of  Comanerce?  Who  may 
become  members?  Is  a  fee  required?  How  much?  What 
does  the  association  do  for  us?  Who  attends  to  their 
business  affairs?  (Secretary.)  How  many  members  has 
the  association  at  present? 

Music 

First  Week 

Monday    Teach  a  new  rote  song,  one  about  fall. 

Tuesday  Continue  above.  Sing  with  "loo."  Keep 
voices  soft  and  sing  with  a  quick  tempo. 

Wednesday  Individual  singing  of  above  song.  Special 
work  with  low  voices. 

Thursday  Are  many  phrases  m  the  above  song  repeated? 
Sing  those  phrases. 

Friday    Teach  a  short  rote  song. 
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Second  Week 

Monday    Teach  syllables  of  the  above  song. 

Tuesday  Let  each  child  in  the  room  sing  one  phrase  of 
the  song,  going  rapidly  up  one  aisle  and  down  the  other. 

Wednesday  How  many  phrases  has  this  song?  Which 
are  alike?  Which  ascend?  TWiich  descend?  Boys  and 
girls  alternate  in  singing  phrases. 

Thursday    Review  key  of  C. 

Friday  Place  a  simple  exercise  on  the  blackboard,  in- 
the  key  of  C,  as,  do,  do,  me,  me,  re,  re,  doj  me,  fa,  sol,  sol, 
dOf  ti,  do.  Pupils  point  to  all  the  do's.  Smg,  following  the 
pomter,  which  is  held  by  one  of  the  pupils. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Key  of  E^?.  Time  signature  —  its  meaning. 
Show  the  position  of  do  on  the  staff.  Let  us  look  through 
our  books.  How  many  songs  can  you  find  written  in  this 
new  key?  What  is  the  key  signature?  Where  are  the  flats 
placed?  Does  it  matter  on  which  lines  or  in  which  spaces 
they  are  placed? 

Tuesday  Where  is  low  do  in  the  key  of  £[??  High  do? 
Me?    Sol?    Fa?    Re?    La? 

Wednesday  Select  a  song  in  the  key  of  £[?  for  study. 
How  many  low  do's?'  Sol's?  etc.  What  are  bais?  Double 
bars?    Smg  the  syllables,  pointing  to  each. 

Thursday  Sing  the  words  of  the  above  song.  Now  sing 
the  syllables  as  another  stanza.  Individual  work  with  poor 
voices. 

Friday  Ear  training.  Sing  a  phrase  of  the  songs  taught, 
usmg  a  neutral  syllable,  such  as ''  loo."  Pupils  answer  with 
words  and  syllables  for  that  phrase. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Teach  a  Hallowe'en  song  by  rote, 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednseday    Complete  song. 
Thursday    Review  keys  of  C  and  El?. 
Friday    Voice  and  ear  training. 

Drawing  and  Industrial  Work 

First  Week 

Monday    Paint  a  fruit  or  berry  spray. 

Tuesday    Repeat. 

Wednesday  Paint  grasses  m  black.  Use  one  stroke  of 
the  brush  for  the  leaves. 

Thursday    Repeat  above  in  color. 

Friday    Clay.    Model  a  bowl. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Pamt  a  border  around  the  rim  of  the  bowL 
,Use  but  one  color. 

Tuesday    Paint  a  tomato. 

Wednesday  Cut  letters  of  the  alphabet,  all  letters  to  be 
the  same  size.    Letters  H,  A,  L,  L,  0.    Save. 

Thursday    Contmue  above.    Letters  W,  E,  E,  N.    Save, 

Friday  Cut  a  fence  of  black  paper.  Cut  an  orange 
pumpkin.    Save. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Arrange  the  last  three  lessons  mto  a  poster 
for  Hallowe'en.  Moimt  the  fence  with  the  pumpkin  on  a 
post.    Below  arrange  the  word,  "Hallowe'en." 

Tuesday    Complete  the  poster. 

Wednesday    Pamt  a  bonfire. 

Thursday  Repeat  above,  addmg  a  stickman  dancing 
around  the  fire. 

Friday  Practice  cutting  bowls  and  baskets  by  folding 
the  paper  and  cuttmg  double. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Arrange  a  cover  for  a  spelling  book  for  No- 
vember.   From  colored  paper  cut  two  pumpkins  with  greei> 

_ .  . ,  .^ 
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Mothers'  Clube 

{Continued  from  page  476) 
mothers  in  a  "sing"  of  well  known  songs. 
When  the  art  supervisor  addresses  the  club, 
have  an  exhibit  of  the  best  drawings  from  each 
room.  The  Industrial  Arts  department  affords 
an  opportunity  for  a  splendid  program  and 
exhibit. 

There  have  been  complaints  from  the  homes 
that  the  mother's  method  of  helping  the 
diild  with  bis  lessons  is  so  unlike  that  of  the 
sdiool,  the  mother  is  handicapped  and  like- 
wise the  child.  To  remedy  this  have  a  pro- 
gram to  include  a  demonstration  lesson — one 
for  lower  and  one  for  the  upper  grades. 

Mothers  everywhere  are  eager  to  know  what 
is  best  concerning  the  health  of  their  children. 
Lectures  by  the  medical  inspectors  of  schools, 
school  nurses,  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Health  have  proved  to  be  of  lasting  value. 
Moving  pictures  deiding  with  health  problems 
and  other  edifying  subjects  can  be  very 
successfully  given  at  these  meetings. 

In  many  places  the  Mothers'  Clubs  have  co- 
operated with  the  school  in  buying  moving 
picture  machines. 

Gardening  is  a  subject  that  affords  an  in- 
teresting program  for  an  earlv  spring  meeting. 

Of  course  the  president  and  principal  should 
study  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  parents  of 
the  community. 

At  one  meeting)  slips  of  paper  were  passed 
and  the  members  were  asked  to  indicate  what 
they  would  like  to  study.  In  less  than  ten 
days  classes  in  millinery  and  dressmaking  were 
organized,  the  instructor  bemg  provided  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

An  evening  class  in  ''Child  Psychology" 
was  largely  attended  by  manv  enthusiastic 
members  and  the  public  generally. 

The  field  is  so  large  for  work  in  the  Mothers' 
Chib  that  if  at  any  time  interest  is  lagging, 
just  let  us  look  after  our  programs  and  we  are 
sure  to  create  and  sustain  interest. 


New    Industrial    Art    Materials 

During  the  sixty-four  vears  of  its  existence 
The  Prang  Company  has  rendered  many 
listinct  services  to  the  cause  of  Art  Education. 
More  than  forty  years  ago  they  published  the 
first  "drawing  books''  issued  m  this  country 
and  were  the  first  to  introduce  "water  colors" 
for  American  schools.  Seven  years  ago- they 
published  the  first  text  books  on  the  subject  of 
"Industrial  Art"  in  this  country,  and  their 
promotion  of  the  industrial  art  idea  represented 
m  these  books  has  changed  the  whole  basis  of 
art  teaching  in  this  country. 
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Calendar 

Material  for  Primary  Education 

September 
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April 

1 

October 

June 

25 

November 

July 

25 

December 

Aug. 

25 

January 

Sept. 

25 

February 

Oct. 

25 

March 

« 

Nov.  25 

April 

*t 

Dec. 

25 

May 

a 

Jan. 

25 

June 

« 

Feb. 

25 

Teachers  Wanted 
$100  to  $150  a  Month 

All  teachera  should  try  the  U.  S.  Government 
examinations  constanUv  being  held  throughout 
the  entire  country.  Thousands  of  permanent, 
life  positions  are  to  be  filled  at  from  $1100  to 
$1800:  have  short  hours  and  annual  vacations, 
with  full  pay.  Those  interested  should  write 
immediately  to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  C220, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all 
examination  dates  and  places  and  large  de- 
scriptive book,  showing  tne  positions  open  and 
givmg  many  sample  exammation  questions, 
which  wiU  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


wHunot? 


IT  is  easier  to  be  well    than  to  be  »ci  when  you  leam  how, 
WhcD    you  leara  to  daily  build  your  vitality,  disease   germs, 
Rfippe  and  cold  have  little  effect  upon  you.    Be  free  from  nagging 
ailinentsf    Weigh  what  you  shmdd  weigh  I    Have  a  good  figure  I    Be 
happy!    Enjoy  Mt\    Be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  your  fncnds.    Id 
other  words,  LIVE,     At  sure  as  sunrisi 

You  Can  Weigh  exactly 
what  you   Should 

by  lollowtni  a  l«w  sfraple^  healthful  direcdona  it  bome.  I  KNOW  It*  for  vhtt  I 
havt  done  for  W.OTO  women  I  ca^n  do  for  you.  Are  you  twj  fleaby?  A«  you  teo 
tbinf     Doa  your  fijfuiT  displease  you?     Let  me  help  yo^, 

I  wAdt  to  help  vou  to  femUte  thai  your  health  Ma  Almoft  enlEraly  Iq 
your  owD  bands  and  that  vou  ean  reach  y*>yr  Ideal  Id  fif  uro  and  potee, 

hfywofk  A45  frirtpn  in  favor  btmiue  fttmitM  art  quUk,  9atur*i  and  ^tFWUMmttt  ami 

No  Drugfs— ^No  Medicines 

Yon  can  tttc  younetf  from  ^ucfa  naediue  alhnenti  ij9 

Erc«B  Flesh  ID  wiy  IncorrectWa^iaig  Indi^estioa  Hciidacbe 

piift  of  body  Pdor  Complexion  Diianea  SleepJeasncn 

Thin  Bu5Hi  Cheitt  Jjbct  of  Reserve  Rbeumiitisni  Tofptd  liver 

Neck  ot  Anos  Nervouioeis  Colds  Mal-uaimlktioo 

Roynd  Shoulders  ImtaWlity  Poor  Circulation   Auto-tatoda- 

In  correct  Standi  nf  Coastfpatioo  L&me  Boci  tlon 

Our  Soidierfi  Have  Done  So  —  Why  Not  You? 
If  yoa  ue  in  Chkaio,  cone  to  in  me,  bat  dt  down  and  write  me  NOW.    Doo't 
wmtt--7oa  may  foriet  it.    I  will  aead  yoa  FREE  my  niaatrated  booklet  abowing 
yoa  bow  to  stand  and  walk  ootrectly  and  giring  many  bealtb  binta. 

Susanna  Cocroft,   Dept,  45,  215  N,  Michigan  Bivd,,  Chicago,  IIL 


MUs  Cocr^l  is  a  maUmuUy  neogimud  mMionty  on  e^ndiO^idmi  \ 
om  iraimiMi  camPs  km 


YOU    HAVE 


A 

BUT 


BEAUTIFUL   FACE 

rOUR  NOSE? 


BEFORE 

IN  THIS  DAY  AND  AGE  attention  to  your  appearance 
is  an  absolute  necessity  if  vou  expect  to  make  the 
moat  out  of  life.  Not  only  should  you  wish  to  appear 
as  attractive  aa  possible,  for  your  own  self-satisfaction, 
which  is  akme  well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you  will  find 
the  worid  in  general  judging  you  greatly,  if  not  wholly, 
bv  your  "looks"  therefore  it  pays  to  "look  your  best"  at 
aU  times.    Peuci  no  one  to  skb  you  lookino  oiher- 


AFTER 

wise;  it  will  injure  your  welfare!  Upon  the  impression 
you  constantly  make  rests  the  failure  or  success  of  your 
life.  Which  is  to  be  your  ultimate  destiny?  My  new 
NoseSkaper,  "TaADOs"  (Model  24)  corrects  now  ill- 
shaped  noses  without  operation,  quickly,  safely  and  per- 
manently. It  is  pleasant  and  does  not  interfere  with  one's 
daily  occupation,  being  worn  at  night 
Write  lo-day  for  free  booklet,  wkick  teOsyoukowto  correa  iU-skaped  noses  witkout  cost  if  not  satisfactory. 

NI«TRILETY,Faea8p6eiallat,  1423  Aokerman  BIdg,.  BInghamton.  N,Y, 


ThMe  are  the  ^'Original'' Poster  and  Cutting  PiRpera.  Lightweight  In  2S  beautiful.  ataa4- 
axxlized  colors.  For  Poster  Work,  Costume  Design.  Interior  Decoration  and  all  Industrial  Art 
Work.    Sample  booklet  free.    Also  "Prismo".  Coated.  Drawing,  and  "Conatmction  Papers*. 

TH£  PRANQ  COMPiMY,  1922  CALUMET  AVENUE,  CHICA60.  30  UnHNG  PLACE.  NEW  YOMC 


Penmanship  and  Spelling  Co"Ordinated 

PflltllCr    Method    SOfillfirS  ^H^  ENGR^S^D  PALMER%iETHOD  PEN- 
A  MAIUVI     1TAVI.UVU    •^PWII^IO  MANSHIP.  Them  U  a  sepaimte  book  lor  each  giads. 

Educators  everywhere  should  investigate  thoroughly  this  plan  of  presenting  to  pupils  for 
stsdyin  spelling,  the  woidi  wiitten  in  the  moat  eztensirely  taoght  penmanship  style. 


New  Yoik  City  PubUc  Schools. 

In  Palmer  Method  Spellers  for  the  intermediate  and  advanced  grades  are  quotations  ift 
Ubeal  qoaatitics  from  wdl-known  authon.  aU  fti  photo-eogiaved  Pahner  Method  Pfomanshipw 

WriU  om  nearest  office  for  fnrther  mformaUon. 
THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 

MlrvlafPlaia.llfwYoikCI|y  IIS  tsolli  Walssb  Am,  Clilssfs,  in.  PNlssk  MMNif,  Nrtiaad,  Oft. 

uiyiiizuu  uy  ^%.»-J"^._^  v^^pt  iv^ 
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steins.  Make  the  spelling  book  by  folding  the  necessary 
number  of  sheets  of  paper  mside  a  heavier  cover  of  a 
neutral  color.  Save. 

Tuesday  Cut  letters  m  the  word  "  Spellmg,"  all  capitals. 
Save. 

Wednesday  Mount  the  two  pumpkins  on  the  cover  of 
the  spelling  book,  side  by  side,  a  little  above  the  center, 
and  the  word  "Spelling"  in  the  center,  below. 

Thursday    Picture  study, "  Woman  Churning,"  by  Millet. 

Friday    Paint  a  beet. 

Stories  and  Poems 

First  Week 

Tell  the  story  of  "  Sleepmg  Beauty."  Talk  about  it  and 
select  characters  for  dramatization.  Aijange  the  scenes 
and  dramatize. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Poem,  "October's  Bright  Blue  Weather,"  by 
H.  H.  Jackson.    Talk  about  it. 

Tuesday    Continue  above.    B^in  memorizing. 

Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Thursday    Complete  poem. 

Friday    "Story  of  Proserpina." 

Third  Week 

Monday    Read  selections  from  "Hiawatha." 

Tuesday    Memorize  selections  from  above. 

Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Thursday  Tell  the  story  of  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." 
Discuss  it. 

Friday    Dramatize  above  story. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    "The  Wind  and  the  Sun." 
Tuesday    "The  Five  Peas  in  a  Pod." 
Wednesday    Reproduce  above. 
Thursday    "The  Three  Goats  Billy." 
Friday    Dramatize  above. 


October  Nature  Lessons 

Continued  from  page  610) 

The  little  squirrels  gather  only  the  sweet  acorns  of  the 
white  oak,  the  chestnut  and  the  live  oaks.  Only  when 
very  hungry  will  they  eat  the  bitter  nuts  of  the  black,  the 
red  or  the  bur  oaks. 

Chestnuts  The  cups  are  closed  burs,  very  stiff  and  woody, 
with  prickly  thorns.  Jack  Frost  mxist  open  them.  He 
will  split  them  into  four  leaves,  lined  with  brown  velvet, 
and  give  you  three  dark  brown  flattened  nuts  with  silky 
tails. 

Beechnuts  Three-cornered,  thin-shelled,  three  together 
in  a  prickly  bur. 

Hazd  Nuts  Grow  on  bw  bushes,  in  flarmg,  clustered 
husks. 

Black  Wdnut  Has  a  thick,  strong,  wrinkled  black  shell, 
and  is  enclosed  in  a  tough  green  husk  with  no  partings. 
The  husks  must  dry  and  turn  brown  before  we  can  poimd 
them  off. 

Hickory  Nut  Smooth,  white  and  thinner  shelled  than 
others.    It  comes  out  of  a  thick,  four-parted  smooth  husk. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  of  autumn,  a  gale  of  wind  and 
cold  rains  come.  Suddenly  the  trees  are  bare.  The  baby 
leaves  and  branches  and  blossoms  for  next  year  are  fast 
asleep  in  tiny  brown  buds  all  over  the  trees.  We  can  find 
them  m  early  winter,  just  above  the  scaly  marks  left  by 
the  leaves  that  have  fallen.  Under  the  leaves  and  snow 
the  fallen  seeds  lie  asleep.  The  first  warm  days  of  spring 
will  awaken  the  dear  little  plants  which  have  fallen  asleep 
nthe  seeds  during  the  winter  months. 


Songs    "October  Gave  a  Party." 
"Come,  Little  Leaves." 
"Jack  Frost" 

Story    "The  Leaf  that  was  Afraid.' 
BookU 


ElsoH  Reader, 


3    The  Birds 

Before  havmg  our  talk  about  birds,  I  would  have  pictures 
of  birds  himg  around  the  room  for  several  days.  Arouse 
the  children's  mterest  in  the  names  of  these  birds  and  in 
their  colors.    Play  bird  games. 

Bird  Migration  Flocking  of  the  robins,  the  bluebirds 
and  other  summer  birds;  their  disappearance;  why  they 
fly  south.    Arrival  of  winter  birds. 

Interest  the  child  in  birds*  nests.    A  very  interesting  and 
helpful  story,  "Nest  Builders,"  is  found  in  The  Hawthorne 
Readers,  Story  Land,  Second  Reader;  also  "The  Magpie's 
Lesson,"  Elson  Reader,  Book  H. 
Stories 

''The  Crane  Express." 
"How  the  Robin's  Breast  Became  Red." 
"How  the  Cross-bill's  Bill  Became  Crossed." 
Game 
"The  Birds,"  New  Jersey  Course  in  Ph)rsical  Training 
for  Grades  I  to  VI 


October  Games 

(Continued  from  page  614) 
To  tag  them  he  tried  every  manner  of  tricky 
But  always  he  found  them  a  wee  bit  too  quick. 
It  taught  him  a  lesson;  no  more  does  he  brag, 
When  asking  the  leaves  to  come  down  and  play  tag. 

With  the  smaller  children  use  this.  Part  of  the  children 
represent  the  oak  leaves,  the  others  maple  leaves,  or  any 
leaves  with  which  the  children  are  familiar.  If  other  leaves 
are  used,  substitute  their  names  for  oak  and  maple. 

Oak  leaves  and  maple  leaves 

Are  playing  in  the  yard, 
And  some  have  rosy  faces, 

They  run  around  so  haid. 

"Tag!"  says  the  maple  leaf . 
"You're  itl"  cries  the  oak, 
And  back  and  forth  they  scamper  — 
These  merry  little  folk. 

An  oak  leaf  child  tries  to  tag  a  maple  leaf  child  before  it 
can  be  tagged  by  a  maple  leaf  child,  and  so  on.  A  leaf 
tagged  steps  out  of  the  game,  or  may  become  the  same  kind 
of  a  leaf  as  the  one  that  tagged  it.  The  side  wins  which  has 
the  most  leaves  remaining  untagged,  or  which  finally  has 
the  most  leaves  with  all  playing. 

As  rest  exercises  after  gathering  leaves,  let  the  children 
make  garlands  of  them.  Use  a  tmy  piece  of  the  stem  to 
pin  the  leaves  together.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  real 
leaves,  the  children  trace,  cut,  and  color  paper  leaves. 
Leave  on  tiie  stem  and  also  a  little  bit  of  the  branch  at  the 
end  of  the  stem  and  at  right  angles  with  it.  Pass  this 
through  a  little  slit  in  the  end  of  the  next  leaf,  and  the 
garland  or  chain  of  leaves  will  be  firmly  connected. 

If  we  can  show  the  children  the  truth  of  the  last  two  lines 
of  the  following  poem,  we  shall  not  have  labored  in  vain. 

Hark  I  hark!    O  my  children,  harkl 

When  the  sky  hsus  lost  its  blue, 
What  do  the  stars  sing  in  the  dark? 

"We  must  sparkle,  sparkle  through." 

What  do  leaves  say  in  the  storm. 
Tossed  in  whi^>ering  heaps  together? 
"  We  can  keep  the  violets  warm 

Till  they  wake  in  fairer  weather." 


WTiat  do  happy  birdies  say, 

Flitting  through  the  gloomy  wood? 
"  We  must  sing  the  gloom  away  — 
Sun  or  shadow  —  God  is  good." 

uiyiLizuu  oy 
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APPETITE-GIVER 
AND  STRENGTH-BUILDER 

Relieving  troubles  of  the  stomach,  liver 
and  bowels,  and  correcting  low  or  nin-down 
conditions  and  weakness.  Hood's  Sarsa- 
pariDa  is  doing  an  exceptionally  great  work 
this  year,  when  so  many  need  its  wonder- 
ful curative  and  tonic,  reconstructive  and 
restorative  effects. 

It  often  succeeds  where  other  remedies 
totally  fjul.  Get  it  today  and  begin  to  take 
it  at  once. 

In  sluggish  liver  and  headache,  Hood's 
Pills  give  prompt  relief. 


PRIMARY  TEACHERS! 

Send  for  a  sample  and 
see  whether  Dixon's 
Beginners'  No.  308  is 
the  right  pencil  for 
vrriting  in  the  first  grade. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Jersey  City  New  Jersey 


ILLINOIS      TRAINING 
SCHOOL     FOR     NURSES 

FMOdetf  ISM 
Offers  a  broad  course  of  theory  and  practice  to 
women  interestnl  in  the  nursing  profession  and 
allied  forms  of  public  service. 

Theoretical  instruction  extended  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  curriculum  for  Schools  of  Nursing. 

Practical  experience  in  Cook  County  Hospiul, 
2400  beds,  unaer  supervision. 

SpecUl  oppartunitiet  ofHsred  to  those 
who  qualify  in  8rd  year,  either  in 
Gook  Connty  Hoepital  or  by  aflUiatlon. 

Accredited  by  the  IlUnoii  State  Department  of  Regiatn- 
lion  and  Eduction.  ™.  _.    ,  «^  «.  w 

Entbakok   RsquikxmkntB:    Physical  fltneei :  a  High 
School  education  or  ita  educational  equlTalent ;  minimum 
age,  SO  yearf.    For  further  information,  address 
Illlaola  Training    School   For  Naraea 
see  S.  Honors  St..  Box  *'P"  Chleaso.  Illinois 


TRAINING  SGHOOLfOR  NURSES 

The  Michael  Reese  Hospital 

arovoland  m4  2flh  ttraol.  Box  41.  Chicago.  Illlnolt. 

Registered  by  the  State  of  lUinois. 
Three  year  course  preparatory  instruc- 
tion. Theoretical  and  practical  class 
work  throughout  the  course.  Mini- 
mum entrance  requirements,  four  years' 
High  School  work.  For  information 
apply  to 
Miss  M.  H.  Mackenzie,  Superintendent. 


BOOKS 

Boy  Scouts  on  the  Trail.  By  John  Carth. 
Illustrated  by  Charles  L.  Wrenn.  "The  Boy 
Scout  Life  Series."  252  pages.  New  York: 
Barse  &  Hopkins. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  approved 
The  Boy  Scout  Life  Series,  and  this  new  story 
proves  that  the  recognition  has  not  been  mis- 
placed. "Boy  Scouts  on  the  Trail"  is  one  of 
those  clean,  lively  narratives  that  is  calculated 
to  make  every  active  boy  eager  to  pack  up  his 
kit  and  hit  the  trail;  and  we  suspect  that  his 
dad  would  be  delighted  to  go  along  with  him. 
The  book  shows  most  convincingly  just  what 
a  typical  scout  means  in  the  life  of  a  commu- 
nity. The  story  is  wholesome  in  tone  without 
being  preachy,  and  all  of  the  incidents  are  told 
in  a  quiet  but  realistic  manner. 

Uncle  Squeaky's  Country  Store.  By 
Nellie  M.  Leonard,  author  of  "The  Gray- 
mouse  Family,"  etc.  Illustrated  in  color  by 
Carle  Michel  Boog.  8vo.  87  pages.  New 
York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

The  mouse  folks  have  forsaken  their  attic 
home  in  the  city  for  a  country  place  by  Pond 
Lily  Lake.  They  like  it  so  well  that  they 
spend  a  winter  there.  With  the  return  of 
open  weather,  Uncle  Squeaky  decides  to  open 
up  a  store  for  the  benefit  of  the  conmiunity, 
which  is  a  grand  success. 

The  book  has  droll  illustrations  in  color  by 
Carle  M.  Boog. 

Growth  During  School  Age.  By  Paul 
Godin,  M.D.,  translated  by  Samuel  L.  Eby. 
$3.00.  net.     Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston. 

Dr.  Godin's  work  is  a  model  of  scientific 
procedure  in  educational  measurements.  The 
laws  of  growth  have  been  determined  experi- 
mentally in  a  scientific  manner.  Adolescence 
has  been  carefully  and  acciuately  defined. 
Every  teacher  who  knows  these  laws  of  growth 
and  comprehends  the  meaning  of  adolescence 
and  its  bearing  on  the  edification  of  the  in- 
dividual as  set  forth  in  Dr.  Godin's  careful 
study,  will  be  equipped  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  pupils  under  his  charge. 

The  second  pMwt  of  the  work  is  a  discussion  of 
the  practical  application  to  schoolroom  practice 
of  laws  and  principles  of  the  first  part. 

Projects  in  Action  English.  By  Fannie 
O.  Johansen,  Teacher  of  English,  Junior  High 
School,  Chelsea.  $1.75  net.  Richard  G. 
Badger,  Boston. 

Many  pupils  fail  to  grasp  the  subject  of 
grammar,  because  it  seems  to  them  hopelessly 
dull.  Each  step  given  in  "  Projects  in  Action 
English"  has  been  worked  out  successfully 
in  her  own  classes.    Pupils  singly,  or  in  groups, 

C resent  some  action,  usually  a  very  simple  one, 
efore  the  class.  Then  the  pupils  are  requested 
to  make  original  sentences  of  various  kinds 
based  upon  the  action.  They  learn  all  the 
principles  of  granmiar  and  composition  in  a 
manner  both  pleasing  and  interesting  to  them. 


How   We   Secured    Our    Library 

An  interesting  little  illustrated  booklet 
giving  the  personal  experience  of  a  teacher 
who  wanted  a  school  library  but  was  con- 
fronted with  "no  funds."  Send  for  it  iree. 
Address,  Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago . 


DAKIN   WEEKLY   PLAN   BOOK. 

Only  one  copy  per  year  for  each  teacher  is  needed  to  insure  a  complete  record.  On  using 
it  you  will  discover  many  points  in  its  favor. 

The  weekly  plan  unit  involves  a  minimum  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Plan- 
ning lessons  in  units  of  one  week  enables  teachers  to  plot  out  systematic,  progressive  lessons 
that  can  bs  finished  in  the  time  allotted.  Daily  plans  are  scrappy;  the  unit  of  time  is  too  small 
for  complete  work. 

The  back  of  every  page  is  left  blank  so  that  teachers  can  paste  in  clippings  from  educational 
papers,  notes,  etc.,  thus  making  each  completed  book  a  source  of  reference  and  aid  to  future 
tsaching. 

DAKIN'S  WEEKLY  PLAN  BOOK,  6o  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  Publishers,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Greatest  of 
AH  Tonics 

ymbx 

Ask  anjr  doctor^  if  he  can 
suggest  a  bettertonic  than 
tfie  f oUowingAnmil  f ormulaj. 

13  CodLiver  and  Beef  PeptoneSflroa 

rit  and  Mancaneae  Peptonatca.  Iroa 
*^^  and ,  AmTnoniiim  Citrate,  Calchua 
andSodfaxm  Hypepboaphtea»Max , 
Vomka  and  Wild  Cheny. . 

For  all  niii-do¥m/ nennms, 
anaenm  cenditions,  weak 
women^HD^Temrorked  men,' 
feeble  oU  peopleand  detH^^ 
cate  children,  there  jsino 
ipemedy  like^^^oL 

We  guarantee  it  win  haU  you 
up  and  make  ywi  strong  or, 
we  will  give  ;3roar^mone3r  back ' 
— at  leading  drug  stores — look! 
for  the  Vinol  sign  on  windows.] 

For  sale  at  the  leading  drug  stores 
everywhere. 

Chester  Kent  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  ** Prang  Bulletin! " 


Every  Grade  Teacher,  Drawing  Teacher,  Kinder- 
garten Teacher  and  every  teacher  of  hand-work 
needs  this  new  "Prang  Bulletin"  of  Art  Supplies. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Do  you  know  "Enamelac" 
and  "Pennodello  "  ? 

THE  PRANG  COMPANY 
1922  Caiumd  Ave.,  Chicago        SO  Irving  Place,  N.  Y. 


^.e^im^xm^l 


Hallo  we'ea  Goods 

Hatiat  the  bpooJcj  cor* 
nera  witb  Dennlaoa'A 
HaUo'w'ef}  «t>ecia]ile«  p| 
ptp«r,  Mystlfrlni:;  a  miia> 
ing'  Miiliettiechildreci'a 
mnd  grovi?ii-upa  HiiUow* 
e'ea  parUefl  ffsy ^  Dttdcr* 
soar  you  9*u%hmxK 


m  -What  Next  ? 


BItlwr  pin  miialn«9d  mad*  wHh  any  Sk*- 

S»£Uyl  SIItm:  pUUe  Uf  e^.,  $1.60  doc    Sterling 
^■aT«rlO0M..|&.OOdoc.    Write  for  oMaloff. 
BASTIAN  BROt.  CO. 
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Talking  Together 


Address  Editor,  Piomary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Why  do  teachers  wear  out,  or  at  least  become  stereotyped, 
far  earlier  than  any  other  professional  workers?  Largely, 
we  are  persuaded,  because  ihey  live  too  exclusively  in  the 
third  grade,  the  sixth  grade,  or  wherever  they  chance  to 
be  placed,  instead  of  relating  their  particular  grade  to 
education  viewed  in  all  its  aspects.  Modem  conditions, 
to  be  sure,  force  us  all  to  be  specialists,  but  if  you  investigate 
the  cases  of  men  and  women  who  have  ^wn  old  in  service, 
while  their  intellectual  vigor  has  remamed  unabated  and 
their  emotional  reactions  no  less  quick  and  varied,  you 
will  find  them  in  every  case  to  be  those  who  have  toudied 
life  on  many  sides,  whose  mterests  have  embraced  far  more 
than  the  particular  subjects  which  Ohey  taught,  and  who 
have  a  philosophy  of  fife  which  gives  them  a  sense  of 
values.  Such  teachers  as  these  were  never  very  numerous, 
but  the  need  of  them  is  so  keenly  felt  to-day,  that  we  may 
hope  the  strength  of  the  desire  will  call  them  forth  in 
increasing  munbers.  The  need  has  been  voiced  at  Oxford, 
where  so  many  movements  have  had  birth,  by  Professor 
Foster  Watson,  m  a  course  of  lectures  on  '^  Ideals  in 
Education,"  which  have  been  sunmiarized  thus: 

"The  aim  of  the  lecturer  was  to  emphasize  the  larger 
issues  at  stake  at  the  present  time,  and  to  insist  upon  die 
inclusion  somewhere  m  the  concept  of  education  of  the 
philosophical  outlook  on  life  as  a  whole.  Looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  universal  life  and  thought,  education 
contents  itself  too  readily  with  the  narrowly  environmental. 
Men  are  always  most  conceited,  says  Ruskin,  of  the  most 
restricted  service.  The  nineteenth  century,  engaged  in  the 
development  of  specialism,  has  saturated  education  with 
specialism.  But,  as  human  beings  looking  before  and  after, 
we  may  expect  education  to  help  us  all,  in  due  season,  to  a 
power  of  considering  and  forming  for  ourselves  a  sound 
perspective  of  the  values  of  life.  The  ideal  of  higher 
education  has  been  too  much  the  absorption  in  a  narrow 
center  of  interest  and  a  colossal  ignorance  of  all  outside  of  it. 
This  has  led  to  a  separatism  of  sympathy  and  interest  in 
the  conunon  life  and  thought  of  the  world.  We  forget  the 
warning  of  Bishop  Berkeley:  'Whatever  the  world  thinks, 
he  who  hath  not  much  meditated  upon  God,  his  own  soiil 
and  the  summutn  bonum,ma,y  make  a  thriving  earth-worm, 
but  he  will  indubitably  make  a  sorry  patriot  and  a  sorry 
statesman.' 

"The  essence  of  education,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
knowledge,  is  that  of  'self-estrangement'  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  ordinary  individual  or  group  environment,  to 
'  the  dignity  of  a  man,*  as  Ae  Renaissance  writers  put  it. 
This  was  deeply  realized  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  were 
ages  of  religion  and  of  education  based  upon  the  synthesis 
of  Uf  e.  The  Seven  Liberal  Arts  were  imified  into  a  whole  — 
^.^.,  by  Martianus  Capella  in  his  remarkable  romance  of 
**De  NuptUs  PhUogia  et  Mercuria,^  Capella  describes  the 
marriage  of  the  heavenly  with  the  earthly,  and  the  Seven 
Liberal  Arts  are  the  bridesmaids  of  Philologia,  who  stand 
for  the  encyclopedia  of  himian  knowledge.  Hugo  Grotius 
edited  this  allegorical  account  of  the  medieval  unity  of 
knowledge,  whilst  in  his  'Z>^  Jure  BeUi  ei  Pacts*  he  ex- 
emplified the  idea  of  the  solidarity  of  the  international 
basis  of  mankind  amid  all  the  clamorous  differences  between 
nations.  Agam,  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  medieval 
synthesis,  of  life  and  thought  is  afforded  by  the  famous 
fresco  in  the  Spanish  Chapd  in  tJie  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella  at  Florence,  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Simon  Memmi. 
In  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  the  Northern  leaders  im- 
pressed upon  their  contemporaries  the  essential  imity  of  all 
life  and  thought,  the  need  of  a  philosophical  synthesis  on  a 
religious  basis.  This  was  as  characteristic  of  Erasmus  as  of 
LuSier  or  of  Calvin.  But  with  the  Renaissance  there  set 
in  the  process  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  synthetic  outlook 


on  life.  After  the  time  of  Francb  Bacon,  particularly,  the 
analysb  of  nature  b^aii,  and  in  the  critical  and  concentrated 
course  of  observation  and  experiment  multitudinous  new 
departments  of  knowledge  arose  and  were  s\mm:iarized  and 
organized  into  new  sciences,  until  the  idea  of  the  synthesis 
of  all  knowledge  was  obscured. 

'' Education  in  various  directions  has  thus  tended  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  speciaJism.  The  greatest  need  to-day  is 
its  emancipation.  The  first  step  is  to  recognize  the  tran- 
scendent value  of  a  religious  element  in  the  early  stages  of 
education.  The  second  step  is,  at  the  later  stages  of  edu- 
cation, that  the  student  should  be  helped  and  encouraged 
to  form  for  himself,  as  a  provisional  working  hypothesis, 
some  philosophical  outlook  on  life  ana  thought.  In  the 
absence  of  any  other  positive  religious-philosophical  los^ 
of  life,  the  lecturer  rcconmiend«i  die  careful  consideration 
of  Professor  Josiah  Royce's  'Philosophy  of  Loyalty.'  The 
spread  of  a  synthetic  philosophical  outlook  on  life  is  neces- 
sary as  a  corrective  to  self-centeredness  of  group  and  section, 
and  also,  in  the  long  run,  of  selfish  national  aims." 


A  School  Picture  Gallery 

Hoxton  is  not  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  metropolis. 
Boimded  on  the  north  by  the  wan  and  weary  waters  of  the 
R^ent's  Canal  and  on  the  south  by  the  thoroughfares  of 
Old-street  and  Hackney-road,  it  crawls  in  long  files  of 
dingy  streets  across  the  face  of  East  London.  Scarcely  a 
blade  of  grass  assaults  its  grayness,  hardly  a  tree  dares 
strike  a  note  of  green  amid  its  dull  monotony.  Open  spaces 
have  been  bartered  for  stuflEy  factories  and  workshops,  and 
the  air  and  light  by  which  men  live  have  been  blocked  out 
by  buildings  in  which  food  and  furniture  arc  manufactured. 
No  artistic  compassion  has  tempered  the  ruthless  material- 
ism by  which  row  after  row  of  low,  formless,  brick  hutches 
have  been  run  up  to  shelter  those  whom  fate  has  consigned 
to  these  regions. 

Here  and  there  above  the  prevailing  one-story  level,  rise 
vaster  buildings  of  red  brick,  unpretentious,  but  substan- 
tial. They  are  the  London  County  Council  schools,  in 
which  skill  and  patience  struggle  devotedly  day  by  day 
to  raise  succeedmg  generations  one  step  higher  on  the 
ladder  of  progress  —  struggle  in  spite  of  the  overpowering 
n^ative  mfluences  of  all  that  the  environment  involves. 

St  John's-road  School  is  externally  no  different  from  the 
rest;  rather  darker  and  more  dingy  than  some,  yet  proudly 
displaying  in  its  narrow  forecourt  a  fair  percentage  of 
Hoxton's  trees.  It  consists  of  the  usual  infants',  girls',  and 
boys'  departments  on  three  floors.  The  bojrs,  indeed,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  live  on  a  floor;  they  inhabit  a  balcony 
surrounding  the  well  that  rises  from  the  girls'  hall  to  the 
glass  roof.  And  the  portion  of  this,  external  to  the  class- 
rooms, with  stone  wall  on  one  side  and  glass  partition  on 
the  other,  had  long  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  head- 
master, till  he  hit  on  the  bright  idea  of  turning  it  into  a 
picture  gallery,  adorned  vnth  a  collection  of  good  colored 
prints,  representing  western  art  from  its  birth  down  to  the 
present  day.  With  unfailing  patience  and  aided  by  the 
generosity  of  some  friends,  he  has  developed  his  sdiemc 
in  sixty  oak  frames,  each  containing  from  two  to  six  insets  — 
over  160  prints  in  all. 

Under  each  print  is  mentioned  the  gallery  in  which  the 
original  can  be  seen  and  in  most  cases  a  critical  note  and  an 
appropriate  quotation  from^some  poet  are  added.  The 
notes  are  sensibly  short  and  yet  enlightening.  The  verses 
are  chosen  with  taste;  for  example,  under  Fred  Walker's 
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^* Harbor  of  Refuge"  we  find  Roden 
Noel's  lines: 

They  are  waiting  for  the  boat, 

There  is  nothing  left  to  do, 
What  was  near  them  grows  remote, 

Happy  silence  falls  like  dew. 
Now  the  shadowy  bark  has  come 
And  the  weary  may  go  home. 
By  still  waters  they  would  rest 

In  the  shadow  of  the  tree^ 
After  battle,  sleep  is  best, 

After  noise,  tranquillity. 

Beside  the  English  painters  and  form- 
ing an  excellent  contrast  with  them, 
are  representative  pictures  of  the 
French  school,  and  reproductions  from 
the  galleries  of  Italy  and  Spam. 

Has  not  this  headmaster  had  some- 
thing of  an  inspiration,  and  will  not  his 
boys  have  a  chance  of  gaining  an  intelli- 
gent insight  into  the  beauties  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  —  a  a  chance  which 
is  not  often  offered  to  pupils  in  many 
a  more  renowned  school?  In  an  age 
when  material  gain  and  material  pleas- 
ures engross  the  attention  of  humanity, 
it  is  no  small  thing  to  have  kindled, 
even  in  a  corner,  the  torch  of  art;  to 
keep  it  burning  in  the  wilderness  of 
Hoxton  is  an  achievement.  All  honor, 
then,  to  this  school  for  its  courageous 
initiative  and  may  it  be  followed  by  a 
host  of  imitators.  —  From  a  Corre^ 
spondent  in  London  Times 


Government  Jobs  Open 
$100  to  $150  Month 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S.  Government 
examinations  constantly  being  held  throughout 
the  entire  country.  Thousands  of  permanent, 
iife  positions  are  to  ba  filled  at  from  $1100  to 
$1800:  have  short  hours  and  annual  vacation, 
with  full  pay.  Those  interested  should  write 
immediately  to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  C221, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all 
examination  dates  and  places  and  large  de- 
scriptive book,  showing  the  positions  open  and 
giving  many  sample  examination  questions, 
which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


YOUR  EYES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVING  CARE 
thMu  your  Teeth,  and  with  as  much  resularilsr.  Don't 
let  your  Eyes  grow  dull  and  kisterlesB,  Eeep  them  lubri' 
cated.  Since  the  Moving  Ficturet  came,  it  nas  become  a 
coitom  among  the  better  class  of  men  and  women  to  go 
home  after  the  show  and  right  away  Murine  their  Eyes. 
Two  drops  to  rest,  rsfxcsh  And  cleanse.  Those  wearina 
fliurs  — or  who  nae  their  eyes  oonstantb^ — will  fina 
great  leUel  In  Murine  appUcatiopS;  ^  ^^ 

In  the  School-room  Eyes  are  Irritated  by  Qialk  Dust 
tad  Ey«  Strain  induced  by  Faulty  Systems  of  Lkhting. 
Aoply  Murine  to  School  Children's  Eyes  to  Reston 
Nwrnal  Conditions.  Murine  does  not  smart  —  b  sooth- 
ing in  its  action.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago. 
Sends  Book  of  Eye  Free  on  request.  Your  Drug^t 
supplies  jrou  with  Murine.  


THE  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE 
of  a  teacher  who  desired  a  school  library  for 
fbe  tise  of  her  pupils^  and  though  witihotit 
hsodsf  was  stsccesml  in  securing  a  library 
with  no  expense  to  herself  or  pupUs,  isjgiven 
io .  an  illtistratcd  booklet  issued  by  Educa* 
tional  Ptsblishlng  G>mpany,  Boston,  New 
Yori^  and  Chic^io.    Said  for  it  free* 


'.or  mtanh.  •ate.  bona.  •!«.    Ot^n  today. 
•M  NCimi  Sl.iO  aad  aU  S  riMM  ara  yoon. 


LS-sumTCMPin. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


TdepboiM  ConiMcikNi 


lodLOOia. 


MlM  B.  P.  POSTER.  MaoatM*. 

MiM  T.  M*  HASTINGS,  Acting  AUMf tr 


THE    FICKETT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beaeen  Street,  Beeton. 
Teeoh«r«  Want*d  at  Onoe  for  all  Grades.  RBQISTBR  NOW. 


'"'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

I20  Boylston  St. 
RKCOIWIWKWPS   TEACHERS,   TUTORS   AWP   SCHOOLS. 


PFMII   FnilMTinMAI    RIIRFAil    41tt  yau.    Pint  cbn  eqaJpmait   Opentei  locaUy  ud  nadoaaUy. 
rcnn   CUUUAIIURAL  DUIICAU    Direct  calli  irom  school  oflJcon.     Direct  recommendatioDa.     Wdl 


FREE  REGISTRATION 


pnpared  taacben  b  great  demand.    MS  D  7th  8t«  Allantowii,  Pa. 


POSITIONS  OF ALLKINDSFOR TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS' ASS'N 

Write  us  what  you  want.  uaoiny    lyn 

Free  Literature.     Address  IIAIIIUN,  INU. 


SCHERMERHORN 


Established  1855 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  ^  «uP«rior  agency  for  superior 

-^■^^^^■^"■"^^■"""  people.    We  register  only  reli- 

366  PIftb  Ave.,  NEW  YORK      mI  n•r^Ai^^tm^    Qm^,vl.  f^^ 

Between  34th  and  35th  Sts.        ^^^  candidates,    bervices  free 

Chaius  W.  Muliosd,  Prop.       to  school  officials. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
Harlan  Pe  French,  Prea.,  We  W*  Andrews,  Sec'y,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  NeT. 


70  Fifth  Avena« 
_  _  NEW  YORK 

Recommendi  college  and   nonnal  graduatei,  ipecialiits.  and  other  teachers  to  coUegM.  pablic  and  priTate 

Wm.  O.  PRATT,  RIanager 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


Khoob  in  all  partB  of  the  coontxj. 
Advieca  parent!  about  ichoob. 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Utah  Office, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


California  and  Hawaii 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


Home  Office, 
BOISE,  IDAHO. 

Positively  Largest  Western  AgenQr 

FREE    REOiSTRATION  ERIEROEWCY   VAOAWOIES 


Cmntlnued  on  Next  Pmge 


NATURE  STUDY  HINTS 

The  Ideas  in  a  nutshell  that  Mrs.  Winifred 
Sackville  Stoner  developed  in  her  Natural 
Education. 

Illnatrated.     Bristol  Board   2dc 

NUMBERS  MADE  EASY 

by  The  Fairies    Bristol  Board,  2do 


MfB.Stoner>s  PATRIOTIC  SONGS 

A  Wonderful  Collection. 

Beautifully  covered,  2do 

Bring  Your  Dictionary  Up  to  Date.  Words 
coined  during  and    since  the  War.      With 
Maps  of  the  New  Europe,  2dc 
Postpaid 


EDUCATORS  ASSOaATION.  ANN  ARBOR,  MIGBIOAN 


HIAWATHA 

Set  of  Blaciiboard  Stencils 

These  stencils  are  an  indispensable  aid  to  teach- 
ers, enabling  you  to  place  on  the  blackboard  for 
the  instruction  of  your  pupils  large  pictures  illus- 
trating Hiawatha.  It  requires  no  skill  in  drawing 
to  prcxiuce  a  picture  from  one  of  these  stencils  and 
the  same  stencil  can  be  used  a  great  many  times 
before  wearing  out. 

In  using,  you  merely  place  the  stencil  against 
the  blackboard  and  rub  your  ordinary  blackboard  eraser  over  it,  and  the  outline  appears  on 
the  blackboard  so  you  can  readily  and  easily  fill  in  the  lines  as  much  heavier  as  you  wish. 
20o  each,  postpaid.     Set  of  Eldht  Stencils*  $1,00  postpaid 
Wigwam  18  x  24  inches  Red  Deer  18  x  24  inches 

Hiawatha  in  Cradle  18  x  24  inches  Hiawatha  18  by  24  inches 

Minnehaha  18  x  24  inches  Nokomis  18  x  24  inches 

Forest  Scene  24  x  36  inches  Hiawatha  Fishing  24  x  36  inches 

Address  nearest  office 

EDUCATIONAL     PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
I       Boston  New  York  Chicago 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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THE 

Edmands    EDUCATORS'   Exchange 

lOI   TREMONT   STREET,    BOSTON 

Founded  in   1897,  by  t  School  Superintendent,  its  recommendations  give 

PERSONAL    Service  Worth  Paying  For.    manual  free 


-THIRTY-EIGHTH  YEAR- 


The  Brewer  Teachefrs'  Agency 

OLDEST  National  Agency— LARGEST  Centralized  Agency 
National    Service — No    Advance    Fee   Required — Address: 

The  Brewer  Teachers'  Agency  ^'  ISS^iJ^  Auditorium  Tower,  Chicago,  111. 


TEACHERS,    WE    NEED    YOU! 


FREE    ENROLLMENT 

Can  place  you  outright  in  the  better  paying 
positions.  Rucal  $1100  to  SHOO;  Grades 
$1200  to  $1600;  High  School  $1500  to  $2000; 
many  special  positions.  Wnte  us  immedi- 
ately.   Prompt,  Efficient  Service. 


/fC£A/cy-  EMPIRE  BLOG.  Disvfr  COLO 


WM.  RUFFER,  A.  M.,  Managar 

OTHER  OFFICES:  Portlaad.  Oret-:  Lm  Anfttai,  Callf.i 
CMcafo.   III.;     MInacapolii.    Mian 


AliRF.RT  Teachers'  Agency 


25  E.Jackson  Blvd.,Ghicaiio 


34  years       conservative    management.      Laigest    and    best    known.     Our    booklet.     "TEACHING     AS 
A     BUSINESS"     with     new     chapters     on     "Forecast"     and     other     important     toiMcs,  sent    FREEm 

437  Fifth  Avenae.  New  Yorki     Symea  Balldlnd*Denveri     Peyton  Balldlntf,  Spokaaa 


THE 
WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 


CLINE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
COLUMBIA,  MO.  CfflCAGO,  ILL. 

A&THI7K  B.  CuNE.  Mgr.  6128  University  Ave..  M.  F.  Fobd,  Mgi. 

BOISE,  IDAHO  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 

GsoEGX  F.  Gorow.  Mgr.  326  Owl  Bkig.,  Wynne  S.  Staley,  Mgr. 

The  West  is  offering  the  highest  salaries  ever  paid  to  teachers. 

ENROLL  NOW 


FOR  BUSY  WORK 


PRIIMARY  LAIVGUAGE  CARDS 

60  CARDS— 600  SENTENCES  — 50  CENTS 


to  — too  — twa 

I  was late  for  the  car,  bo  I 


far 


walked. 

I  think  it  was 
walk. 

Those  children  are  ■ 

small be  out  alone. 

I  went that  store, 

It  is rainy go  out  - 

play. 


You   paid- 
book. 


■much    for   your 


-  cents  for 


Will  you  give  me  • 
a  stamp? 

Yes,    and  buy stamps   for 

me, . 


(REDUCED  Siie  of  Sample  Card) 


Fifty  ■Nine  More  Similar  to  This  One 

Here  is  a  partial  list 
any-no— Card  No.  45 
cry-cries— Card  No.  21 
done-did— Card  No.  8 
every-vcry— Card  No.  19 
for-fore-four— Card  No.  2 
how-who— Card  No.  46 
hole-whole— Card  No.  2 
hear-here — Card  No.  13 
know-no — Card  No.  5 
knew-new — Card  No.  6 
their-there— Card  No.  11 
them-those— Card  No.  28 

This  set  of  sixty  cards  is  designed 
for  busy  work  in  language  —  words 
speUed  differently  but  pronounced 
alike  —  words  most  frequently  spelled 
wrong. 

Packed  in  a  neat  cardboard  box  with 
index  card  making  the  location  of  any 
one  of  the  60  cards  very  easy. 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CfflCAGO 


Teachers'  Acknowldgements   to 
Teachers  Casualty 

Mias  Grace  M.  Keen,  Tichnor,  Ark., 
March  26, 1920. — **  Received  check  and  let  me 
say  that  to  merely  seem  grateful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  T.  C.  U.  is  a  mild  way  of  ex- 
pressing my  feelings,  but  if  I  should  add  a 
volume  of  words  they  would  not  be  more 
expressible.  This,  my  first  claim,  so  promptly 
paid  without  the  usual  'red  tape/  has  made 
me  a  T.  C.  U.  forever  and  again  from  the 
depths  of  my  heart  *I  thank  you.'  " 

Miss  Clara  B.  Reynolds,  Oakland,  Calif., 
March  26,  1920.  —  "I  thank  you  for  the  very 
prompt  settlement  of  my  claim,  which  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  T.  C.  U.  is  a  great  pro- 
tection to  the  teacher's  salary." 

Miss  Vida  A.  Forster,  Gait,  Ont.,  Canada, 
June  12, 1920.  —  "The  money  I  have  invested 
in  Health  Insurance  has  been  a  comfort  to  me 
and  has  been  well  invested.  In  time  of 
trouble  it  gave  me  a  feeling  of  protection 
instead  of  worry." 

Miss  Evelyn  Lynes,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
March  20,  1920.  —  '*I  was  very  much  pleased 
in  regard  to  my  treatment  by  the  T.  C.  U.. 
and  consider  them  to  be  very  prompt  and 
fair  in  all  their  dealings  and  would  highly 
recommend  them  to  other  teachers." 

Miss  Jessie  L.  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  22, 1920.  —  "I  take  pleasure  in  com- 
mending the  fairness  and  promptness  of  the 
T.  C.  U.  This  is  the  second  claim  that  they 
have  settled  with  us  and  both  times  the 
settlements  were  made  within  one  week  and 
without  one  quibble  as  to  some  little  techni- 
cality." 

Miss  Joseph  W.  Woodfln,  Savannah,  Ga., 
April  2,  1920.  —  "  Many  thanks  for  your  ex- 
ceedingly prompt  settlement  and  your  cordial 
letter  accompanying  the  check." 

Miss  Beatrice  Leland,  Kootenai,  Ida. 
April  19,  1920.  —  "I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  fairness  in  settling  my  claim.  I  have 
already  recommended  the  T.  C.  U.  to  some 
of  my  friends  and  you  may  rely  on  me  as 
one  of  your  boosters." 


SEND  FOR  NEW  lUUSTRATEO  "PRANQ  BULIXTIN" 


PRANG 

STIXIT 

PASTE 


■ 


THE      ^ 

STICKIEST 

PASTE  inTOWN' 


ALSO  IN 

Pints  QuARTSftGAuoNCANs 

tHE  Prang  Company 

CHICA6O  • -  NEW  YORK 


Do  Yoa  Know  "OIAMEUC-  wd  '•PCIIIIODEIiJD'T> 

'■ :  u .  ^ ,  /■         ■ ..  y   '■^^::-     •  v.,>'  %^ ^  1.  x^ 


They  HAVE  FOUND 
THEIR    MITTENS! 

Stories  that  are  dear 
to    Cliildish    Hearts 

First  Year  Literature 


•'Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Scries" of  Primers  and  First  Readers 

By        MARA        L.       PRATT       CHADWICK 

This  series  consists  of  one  phonic  reader,  which  is  a  basic  text,  and  ten  supplementary  readers,  based 
on  stories  dear  to  childish  hearts.  These  supplementary  readers  are  carefully  graded  and  form  an 
ideal  series  tixrough  which  to  develop  both  sight  reading  and  sound  interpretation.  Each  book  is 
complete  in  itself  and  independent  of  the  others.  Each  may  be  used  with  any  system  of  teaching  reading. 
The  illustrations,  in  addition  to  being  pleasing  to  children,  are  of  such  nature  as  to  inspire  creative  imagination. 

gain  sueli  n  welcome  from  beginners  tis  greets  BuBter  Brown  and 
Foxy  Grandpa  with  every  issue  of  tlie  Sunday  newspaper,  and 
to  utilize  it  in  tlio  mastery  of  a  vocabularj^  that  is  an  ample 
preparation  for  the  first  reader. 

THE  THREE  BEARS 

Strikingly  illustrated  with  original  drawing. 
Like  the  Little  Red  Hen  and  the  Three  Pi^a,  this  little  book 
avails  itself  of  a  clasaie  stt^ry  from  which  to  evolve  ^'erj^  pleaa- 
antly  a  good  working  vocabulary. 

HOP  O-  MV  THUMB  ^  TOM  THUMB 

Fully  illustrated. 

Dr.  Harris  ver>'  pertinently  rein  a  rk  s :  "  I  f  a  beijin  n  i  ng  ie  m  ade 
with  literature  suHiciently  childish^  the  children  may  be  led  by 
their  own  growing  taste  and  capacity.'^ 

Incident  follows  incident  at  short  intervals,  so  thai  the  little 
mind  ia  not  too  long  on  the  stretchy  and  the  short  chapters  hold 
in  store  fresh  surprises  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the 
book. 

BED  RIDING  HOOD  — THE  SEVEN  EIDS 
Fully  illustrated. 

Tested  in  the  schoolroom,  it  ia  found  that  the  '^.terest  if 
heightened  by  putting  these  familiar  classics  into  a  pnmer  form 
from  which  he  may  learn  to  read;  for  childhood  dnlights  to  go 
over  again  and  again  the  dear  old  story  and  tirelessly  to  repeat 
the  doings  imaginative  or  real^  once  made  familiar. 

Tlie  happy  Kid  Family^  the  wicked  deception  of  the  hungry 
wolf,  the  harrowing  tragical  incident^  the  joyous  reatnration, 
and  the  righteous  retribution  must  so  divert  and  intensify  the 
interest  that  the  labor  of  reading  will  be  really  a  labor  of  love. 

THE  UTTLE  PEOPLE'S  SOUND  PRIMER     Basic  Text) 

Each  lesson  specially  ilhistrtited  128  pp. 
Consider  the  Icadini;  original  practical  features:  (a)  Word- 
buildine;  from  the  atart,  with  sound  stories^  with  drills,  inciting 
the  cliild  to  self -activity,  {h)  Illustrations,  unique,  alive  with 
action,  and  imprcsai vdy  interpreting  the  sounds,  (c)  Abundant 
busy  Avork, 

THE  UTTLE  RED  HEN 

Fully  illustratt^  witli  original  drawings. 
Prof.  M.  V.  O^Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  recent  letter 
remarks:  'T  have  carried  a  child  through  the  Little  Red  Hen, 
and  it  haa  seemed  to  me  to  be  K>ased  upon  psychological  prin- 
ciples more  fully  than  an^'  primer  1  know.  The  material  is  of 
interest  to  the  child  and  the  verba!  fonns  are  introduced  in  such 
a  way  as  to  let  the  learner  become  faraQiar  with  them  most 
effecti\'ely/' 


oo 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS  ^REYNARD  THE  FOX 

Fully  illustrated.  S7  pp. 
No  words  in  the  vocabular>^  of  this  book  can  overtake  or  even 
perplex  the  little  ones  of  the  first  or  second  grade,  as  aO  have 
teen  lon^  familiar  in  the  household  and  folklore  of  the  fireside, 
The  cunning  and  resourceful  ingenuity  of  *Tu8a  in  Boots"  and 
of  "Reynard  the  Fov'*  must  keep  up  curiosity  and  interest  at 
white  heat,  as  scene  Bucceeda  scene  in  fine  dramatic  action. 

THREE  UTTLE  KlT^i  ENS  — CHICKEN  OTTLE 

Fully  Ulustrated. 
Step  by  step  the  cluld  grows  unconsciously  familiar  with  words 
and  sentences  and  readily  interprets  the  printed  page.  Reading 
thus  becomes  a  labor  of  lo\'e  and  no  more  irksome  than  the  strana 
with  which  the  little  one  digs  with  beaded  brow  the  holes  in  the 
sand  pile  or  joyfully  bears  other  burdens  in  his  round  of  play, 

JACK     AND    THE    BEANSTALK  ^  DIAMONDS    AND 
TOADS  — SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

Graphically  illustratwl. 

Three  attractive  folklore  tales  which  are  re\\.Htten  in  the 
simple  Btraightf onward  languiige  of  those  early  days  when  the 
world  w^aa  young,*  and  arc  arranged  in  development  of  story 
and  in  progress  of  verbal  and  phrase  perplexities  with  a  peda- 
gogical art,  born  of  experience,  of  careful  child-study  and  of  a 
veritable  love  for  the  httle  ones. 

The  chap  ten  are  brief,  crispy,  appetising. 

JACK  THE  GIANT  KILLER 

1 '  u  1 1  y  il  1  us  t  rated ,     94  pp. 

This  folklore  is  handletl  by  Mrs.  Pratt-Chadwick  in  bo  in- 
geniouB  and  original  a  method  as  to  secure  great  interest  and 
great  readiness  in  reading  at  sight. 

Yet  she  does  not  fail  in  addition  to  reach  tlie  hi^^her  effects  of 
developing  the  receptivity  for  poetry  and  that  wonder  and 
reverence  which  is  part  of  rchRinn.  Besides  by  ''p'^^cing  the  child 
arriidst  ^^enoral  human  companimiship,  she  correcta  the  tendency 
of  imagination  to  center  in  self/' 

BOlV-WrOW  AND  MEW-MEW 

Fully  illu-stratiHl. 
The  illustrations,  abiindantp  app«>flite,  vivid,  ver\  happdy 
re-enforce  the  text  of  each.  Note  i\wm  principles  involved:  (a) 
A  c^aaaic  boaia  from  which  the  v<>cal>ulary  ia  evolved,  t^)  Inter- 
est from  a  tale  pedagogic  ally  germane  to  chUdhood.  (c)  Rhyth- 
mical repetition,     (d)  Imitation  or  dranmtic  effect. 

THE  THttEE  PIGS 

Fully  illustrated  in  heavy  hue  and  shading. 
TheXaim  seems  to  bcj  in  this  and  other  hofjks  of  the  series,  to 
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Crowing  up  with 

COLGATE'S 

contest  I 


An  easy  way  to  help 
boys  and  girls  remember" 

"Good  Teeth 
Good  Health" 

We  suggest  that  you  encourage 
those  ptipiis  who  have  c:ameras 
to  enter  the  photographic  contrst 
desaibcJ  in  this  advert  tsement, 
it  is  a  novel  wajf  to  interest 
children  in  Good  Teeth— Good 
IHcalth.  If  yoLtr  pupils  are  at- 
1 1  acted  by  this  out-of-school 
U-54on,  and  enter  the  contest, 
you  will  have  one  more  way  to 
inierest  them  in  yoiir  schcMsl 
x.ork  on  hygiene. 

We  can  help  you  sttU  further 
bv  sendifig^  the  Colgate 
Classrooin  helps,  which  any  tea- 
cher may  have  once  each  school 
year.  They  include  sample  tiit>« 
of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  and 
in  ceres  ting  "Good  Teeth—Good 
Health"  booklets.  Give  your 
full  name  and  shipping  address, 
number  ofpupils^namcofachool 
and  district,  and  name  of  your 
school  superintendent  or  prin- 
dpal, 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept  m 

199  Fitllon  St.,  New  York 


1005—  in  prizes 

pr  boys  and  girk 


Q^^Th^t  one  of  the  stores  in  your  neigh* 
borhood  will  have  a  special  window 
dtspky  of  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream, 
These  windows  will  be  ready  to  photograph 
Oaobcr  1st, 

Anyone  not  over  seventeen  y^rs  of  age 
may  try  for  generous  money  piizes,  which 
will  be   given  for  the 
best  photographs  of  a 
Colgate  display. 

So,  look  for  a  store 
window  w  i  th  the 
Colgate  pictures  and 
packages  in  it.  The 
dealer  will  gladly 
allow  you  to  take  a 
pic  cure  of  his  window. 
Ask  an  older  friend 
who  takes  pictures  or 
the  man  from  whom 


Take  a  photo— win  a  prize 


you  buy  films  to  advise  you  how  CO 

photograph  windows.  Taldng  pictutet 
through  plate  glass  is  a  tricky  opcratioti 
and  one  that  you   may  never  have  tried 

before. 

And  let  parents  remember^  too,  that  bf 
encoitragtng  the  boys  and  girls  to  eatef 
this  unique  contest 
there  Is  not  oaly 
added  zest  to  Kodak 
ing,  but  a  fresh  intcroc 
in  the  importance  of 
brushing  the  teeeh 
regularly,  night  anil 
morning.  The  deli- 
cious flavor  of  Ribboii 
Dental  Cream  b  an 
important  help  in 
forming  that  habic  fiat 
health* 


115  CASH  PRIZES 

Erter  the  phofoirraph!  In  thr  contcM,  for 
iflfhich  prtzcj  will  t^  at^drded  aa  followti 

For  the  belt  phot  o^a  ph  ^  1 00 

For  ibc  3  ncfct  bc^t    .     .  jf   50  cacK 

For  the  10  titxt  best ,    .  ^^  25  each 

For  the  101  next  hwft     .  ^      5  each 

Total     .     ,  f  1005  S^ 

prize*  will  be  nw;irdrd  before  January  lit, 
■  n<i  winner*  will  be  annouiiced  in  gM  early 
1921  i»sue  of  levcral  in  iponant  magazine*. 
In  ca%e  of  a  tic*  ejich  ^jll  receive  the  full 
value  of  Che  prijEe  tird  for. 


Far  rulei  of  conteic  aee  pa^e  Sfd 

€29^a#eV— fAr  safe  dtntiftke  -  is  endorsed  by  more  Jentui*  than  any  0tk«r  dijinfyiftl 

COLGATE  BL  CO.,  199  Fution  S«reei,  New  York 
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The  Myers  Mental  Measure 

By  CAROLINE  E.  MYERS  and  GARRY  C.  MYERS,   Ph.D.,  Cleveland  School  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  for  two  years  Army  Psychologist  and  Army  Educational  Expert. 
A  standardized  single  group  intelligence  test,  ^sy  enough  for  the  kindergartei);  hard  enough  for  the  University. 
Its  authors  worked  out  for  the  War  Department  the  scheme  now  used  to  classify  all  illiterate  soldiers  in  the  army 
elementary  schools,  on  the  basis  of  group  intelligence  ratings. 

$3,00  a  hundred;  2S  cent9  per  9ample  Bet 


This  set  consists  of  18  Poster 
Patterns  and  illustrated  Instruction 
Book  covering  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, suitable  for  various  occasions. 


Poster  and 
Sand-Table 
Work  —  by  JOHANNA  HOLM 

Send  for  prices  and  description  to  the  publishers 

Eau  Claire  Book  &  Stationery  Company 

Eau  Glaire»  Wiaconsin 


DAKIN   WEEKLY   PLAN   BOOK. 

Only  one  copy  per  year  for  each  teacher  is  needed  to  insure  a  complete  record.  On  using 
it  you  will  discover  many  points  in  its  favor. 

The  weekly  plan  unit  involves  a  minimuni  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Plan- 
ning lessons  in  units  of  one  week  enables  teachers  to  plot  out  systematic,  progressive  lessons 
that  can  be  finished  in  the  time  allotted.  Daily  plans  are  scrappy;  the  unit  of  time  is  too  small 
for  complete  work. 

The  back  of  every  page  is  left  blank  so  that  teachers  can  paste  in  clippings  from  educational 
papers,  notes,  etc.,  thus  making  each  completed  book  a  source  of  reference  and  aid  to  future 
teaching. 

DAKIN'S  WEEKLY  PLAN  BOOK,  60  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  PALMER  COMPMT, Publishers,  120  Boylstoa  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


oAre  Your  Pupils 
Interested  inMusic? 

Do  they  learn  as  fast  as  you  want 
them  to?  Do  they  grasp  the  principles  of 
music  as  fast  as  they  should  ?  If  not,  prob- 
ably the  trouble  is  with  the  book  that*you  use. 

The  Everydiay  Song  Book  M*J5^ 

was  prepared  just  with  this  idea  in  mind — it   ■»^^^^=*='-' 

has  simple  and  easily  understood  explanations 

about  music  and  harmony  and  all  the  rest  of 

the  points  you  want  them  to  understand,  easy 

songs  for  beginners,  and  many  other  features 

that  will  aid  you  immensely  in  giving  ^our 

students  a  real  liking  for  music. 

This  book  can  best  be  appreciated  when  you 

examine  it — that  is  why  we  want  every  teacher 

to  have  a  free  sample  copy.  Just  write  for  yours 

and  we  will  send  it  at  once. 

Prices:  7c  per  copy  in  100  lots,  t.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

$1.00  per  dozen,  prepaid.    Less  than  12  at  lOc 

per  copy,  prepaid. 

THE  CABLE  CO^,    1201  Cable  Bldg^,  Chicago 


Do  You 
Also  Know? 

loi  Best  Songs 

loi  Famous  Poems 

Fcworite  Songs 

(Catholic) 

Write  for  Prices. 


The  Great  Day 

I  feel  so  tingly  through  and  through, 

I  can't  begin  to  play; 
I  couldn't  add  up  two  and  two. 

Because  it's  Circus  Day  I 

I  mean  to  buy  a  red  balloon  — 
Good-bye!     I  'm  on  my  way! 

But  don't  expect  me  back  too  soon. 
Hurrah  for  Circus  Day! 

—  Daisy  D.  Stephenson 


The  Journal  of  Geography 
Changes  Publishers 

The  Journal  of  Geography,  the  official  organ 
of  the  National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers, 
is  now  being  published  by  A.J.  Xystrom  &  Co., 
of  Chicago. 

It  is  being  edited  by  Prof.  Geo.  J.  Miller. 
State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minnesota, 
who  is  also  Secretary  of  the  National  Council. 
Under  his  editorship  the  Journal  promises  to 
be  more  than  e\'er  helpful  to  Geography 
teachers. 

Subscriptions  and  applications  for  member- 
ship may  be  sent  to  the  publishers,  A.  J. 
Nystrom  &  Co.,  2249  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago 

New    Industrial    Art    Materials 

During  the  sixty-four  years  of  its  existence 
The  Prang  Company  has  rendered  many 
distinct  services  to  the  cause  of  Art  Education. 
More  than  forty  years  ago  thoy  published  the 
first  "drawing  books"  issued  in  this  countr>' 
and  were  the  first  to  introduce  **  water  colors" 
(or  American  schools.  Seven  years  ago  they 
published  the  first  text  books  on  the  subject  of 
"Industrial  Art"  in  this  countr>',  and  their 
promotion  of  the  industrial  art  idea  represented 
in  these  books  has  changed  the  whole  basis  of 
art  teaching  in   this  countr>'. 


Teachers  Become  Dress  Designers 

Teachers,  learn  Dress  Designing  during  spare 
times,  so  as  to  design  and  nrnke  original  clothes 
for  yourself  and  friends,  and  to  increase  your 
salary  by  teaching  this  important  and  inter- 
esting subject.  Dress  Designers  earn  from  $4.5 
to  $100  a  week. 

Large  descriptive  book  containing  sample 
lessons,  can  be  had,  without  charge,  by  writing 
to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  C8.>9,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Write  before  the  present  edition  is 
exhausted. 


Women  Earn  $2500  a  Year 

The  day  of  high-salaried  expert  teachers  has 
come.  Earn  $lo()()  to  $2.j()0  by  learning  'How 
to  Teach  Primary  Grades"  by  correspondence. 
Write  for  catalog. 

NELLE  S.COOPER,  Fountain  City. Tenn. 
Spmcialiat  in  Primary  Teaching 


FOR  FAITH^ANd' FREEDOM 

A  PAGEANT 

Written    to   Commemorate    tiie   Three    Hun. 

dredth   Anniversary    of    the  Landing 

off  the  Pilgrims 

By  Mary  Chalmers  and  Elizabeth  F.  Hague 
The  authors  of  this  Pageant  have  written 
it  with  a  view  to  its  presentation  by  school 
children,  either  simply,  or  with  preat  elabora- 
tion. There  are  live  acts,  embodying  scenes 
in  American  history,  from  the  time  of  the  so- 
journ of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland  down  to  the 
Civil  War. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  th*^  authors,  in 
these  days  when  Rights  assume  so  large  a 
place  in  public  demands,  to  bring  before  the 
minds  of  the  future  citizens  that,  after  all, 
Duties,  well  performed,  have  made  these 
United  States  the  Land  of  Hope  and  Olory^ 

**         *"      Price,  50  centm  ^\C^ 


Boards, 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHING  CO.," 

Boston  New  York  Chlc«f# 
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Show  the  hoys 

this  picture 

when  they  are 

studying 

the  West 

in  their 

Geographies 


Copyright,  K.  V.  Cb. 

G>wboy  and  Pony  —  Holding  Thrown  Cow. 

In  stereoscopic  form  the  above  picture  shows  the  scene  with  all  the 
realism  of  a  visit  to  a  ranch. 

Used  during  the  study  period,  illustrating  the  day's  lesson,  stereographs 
furnish  a  wealth  of  accurate  and  lasting  information  and  stimulate 
interest. 

Use  slides  for  review,  once  a  week,  covering  the  topics  studied  with 
stereographs,  and  let  the  pupils  do  the  talking,  instead  of  the  teacher. 

The  Keystone  System  for  Visual  Education  —  600  stereographs  and 
their  duplicates  in  lantern  slides  —  furnish  illustrations  for  each  day's 
work. 

A  Teachers*  Guide,  the  result  of  many  years'  experiment  in  the  class- 
room, shows  just  how  to  use  the  system. 

An  Index,  cross  referenced,  points  out  several  thousand  uses  of  the 
600  stereographs  and  slides. 

Further  information  on  Request 

KEYSTONE  VIEW  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Dept.  P.  E.  Meadville,  Pa. 


n 


Books 

Seaiwork 

.Maferial. 


'Stationef 

and 
School 


Catalog  D^Books.Seatwork  Material 

and  Entertaiiiments 
Catalog  36' Stationery  and  Supplies 
will  be  sent  without  charge  on  request 

A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY  | 

jai  so.  LAFLIN  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Cultivate 

Your 

Beauty 


You    cifl    ttive      a    yoqtlifd^ 
appearance,  dear    compJpjiHiu.  ^f 

magwtic  ^*i.  pretiy  eye-  '.^ 
brQvr»  i&ii  l^heg.  ^rfkcefu]  neck 
Mi4  chin,  luTiinanf  linif,  attrac- 
tive h  n  H ?.  ct>-" f  — ^  » ,*  '-. -I  v^u 
can  re  aqve  wm.i.  iinf/?!,  Dain- 
pla.  blackheads,    strengthen    sag  , 

sing  facial  muscles— all  tbrougb  following  our  simplel 
oifectioas.  Thousands  have  done  so.  Nodrugs,no  wastel 
of  time,  no  big  expense  and  quick  results.  Send  fori 
latest  free  booklet  containing  many  beauty  bints  and| 
all  about  the  wonderful  work  accomplished  by  tbe 

QR^CE  MILDRED  CULTURE  COURSE 

Dept.  19  215  North  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.^ 

{A  Branch  oj  Susanna  Cocroft^s  Work) 


Valuable  Aids  for  the  Teacher 

To  display  on  ihe  walls  of  the  school  room 
any  pictures,  diawinss,  chaits,  or  the  wock  of 
the  papik.  use 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Clou  Htad», Sk*l  Point 


No  hammer  veqniiod.  A  ch3d  can  use  them.  Will 
not  mar  plaitex  or  wood  %rork.  Easy  to  remove  and 
wiH  bold  tighdy.    Write  for  Teachers  samples. 

SaUeveonddicrebyHaidware.   ^  ^c  per 
ana  i^epanmeni  scoiei. 

Moore  Push-Pin  Co^ 

113  Berkley  St.,  Phila.  Pa. 


Day  is  Dying 

Day  is  dying!    Float,  O  song, 

Down  the  westward  river, 
Requiem  chanting  to  the  day  — 

Day,  the  Mighty  Giver. 

Pierced  by  shafts  of  time,  he  bleeds. 

Melted  rubies  sending 
Through  the  river  and  the  sky, 

Earth  and  heaven  blending. 

All  the  long-drawn  earthy  banks 

Up  to  cloud-land  lifting: 
Slow  between  them  drifts  the  swan, 

Twixt  two  heavens  drifting. 

Wings  half  open  like  a  flower. 

Only  deeper  flushing, 
Neck  and  breast  as  virgin's  pure  — 

Virgin  proudly  blushing. 

Day  is  dying  I    Float ,  O  swan , 

Down  the  ruby  river; 
FoUow,  song,  in  requiem 

To  the  Mighty  Giver. — George  Elioi 


Teachers  —  Become  Railway 

Mail  Clerks 

$1600  to  $2300  Year 

The  United  States  Government  needs  Rail- 
way Mail  Clerks.  Both  men  and  women  over 
seventeen  are  eligible.  Women  are  assigned 
to  office  positions  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 
Examinations  are  held  everywhere  every 
month.  Write  immediately  to  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Dept.  D220,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedule  showing  all  examination  dates,  and 
places,  and  large  descriptive  book,  sho\i'ing  the 
positions  open  and  giving  many  sample  ex- 
amination questions,  which  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 


WASHINOTON     BOULEVARD    HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Three  year  course.  Registered  by  the  Sute  of  Illinob. 
Theoretical  and  practical  class  work  throughout.  All 
departments.  Maintenance  provided  as  well  as  an 
allowance  each  month.  For  further  information  write. 
Supt.  Nunlng  School.  2448  Wuhlngton  Blvd..  Chicago,  ill. 


D.  fc.  %mmy$  Co.  Box  98 


HOME 


Higher  EIducation 

Couraeo    in  Engliah,  Spaaiah. 

.Mathamatica,  Chemislnr,  Draw- 

I  ins.  Education,  Businesa  and  m 

35  other  aubjecla  are  given  by  cor- 

_  reapoodencc.    Begin  any  time. 

Wia  UttturrBittt  of  CHIfUasa 

laiWh  Year  DJvf gioo  10 .  Chicago,  PI.  | 
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C~J3eWelLo 

whunot  ? 


IT  is  easier  to  be  well    th&D   to   be  sick  when   you  learn  bow. 
When    you  learn   to   daily  buttd  your   vitality,  disease  germs, 
giippe  and  cold  bave  [ittle  efifect  upon  you.     Be  free  from  nagg^lng 
ailments!    Weigb  wbat  you  skmM  wdgbl    Have  a  good  figure  I    Be 
happy  I    Enjoy  ]iit\    Be  a  ^urce  of  mspiration  to  your  frieDds.    lo 
other  words,  LIVE*     A$  Murt  as  sunrise 


Yqu  Can  Weigh  exactly 
what  you  Should 

by  fdbTiiig  a  ftw  simple*  bealtbfu]  directions  hi  home,  I  KNOW  El,  for  what  I 
h»ve  done  for  9^,000  wooato  I  an  do  fof  you.  Ar«  you  too  flal^r^  Are  y<ja  too 
tbin?    Docs  your  igure  displeiK  3rou?    Let  ra«  bdp  you. 

I  wAQt  to  help  you  to  r«allxe  that  your  hcAUh  lief  Almoit  entirely  Jo 
your  own  hnnds  and  tbAt  von  can  feacfa  your  Ideal  \n  Ugure  and  polie. 

My  liwfi  JUi  rrffwn  m/swr  6«omj«  ftJ»Wr  of«  ^iii*:*,  mi«tai  and  j^fftnanffitf,  jik/ 
**Mi*^«  it  sppmii  fo  COMMON  SENSE. 

No   Drugs — No  Medicines 


You  can  free  youmdf  from  such  natwnR  aJlxaeoti  aa 
~  —    ■  ■  Incorrtci  VValMcig 


Excess  FItsh  in  any 

p«t  ol  body  Poor  Cora  pled  em 

Thin  Btat.  Chest »  Lack  of  Reserve 

Neck  or  Aitqi  S>rvouanra» 

Round  ShtjiLil!<;r^  IrriubHitjf 

lacorf^ct  Stitttiinji  Coii5lip."inoii 

If  yaa  are  in  Chicago,  oome  to  ice  me,  but  lit  down  and  write  me  NOW.    Don't 

wait  ~  you  may  forget  it.    I  will  lend  you  FREE  my  Ulustnted  booklet  showing 

you  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly  and  giving  many  health  hints. 


LndigestioQ  Beadacbe 

Ot^meti  Sleeplftisaas 

Eheumatkm  Torpid  Liver 

Colds  &lAl-^mf[attoo 

Foot  CirajJatioa  Auto-Iatadca- 
Lame   Back  iion 


SUSANNA  COCROFT,   Dept.  45,  215  N.  JVUchlgan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

if  ui  Cocf«fi  is  a  natianaUy  ncogmMtd  amtkority  on  condithf^ 
ing  womtu  as  mu  ttaimng  eamps  comdUioned  om  mm. 


YOU    HAVE 


A    BEAUTIFUL    FACE 

BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 


BCPORC 

IN  THIS  DAY  AND  AGE  attention  to  your  appearance 
is  an  absolute  necessity  if  you  expect  to  make  the 
most  out  of  life.  Not  oiAy  should  you  wish  to  appear 
as  attractive  as  possible,  for  your  own  self-satisfaction, 
which  is  alone  well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you  will  find 
the  world  in  general  judging  you  greatly,  if  not  wholly, 
3rour  "looks,"  therefore  it  pays  to  "look  your  best"  at 
times.    PxRMrr  no  one  to  see  you  looking  other- 


^ 


AFTER 

wise;  it  will  injure  your  welfarel  Upon  the  impression 
you  constantly  make  rests  the  failure  or  success  of  your 
life.  Which  is  to  be  your  ultimate  destiny?  My  new 
NoseSkaper,  "Tbados"  (Model  24)  corrects  now  ill- 
shaped  noses  without  operation,  quickly,  safely  and  per- 
manently. It  is  pleasant  and  does  not  interfere  with  one's 
daily  occupation,  being  worn  at  night. 


Write  to-day  for  free  booklet,  wkick  ttUs  you  kmo  lo  correct  Ul-skaped  noses  without  cost  if  not  saHsfoctory. 

Wl.  TRI LET Y,  Face  Specialist.  1423  Ackerman  BIdg.    Binghamton,  W.Y, 


» 


EMQI»tEK^POS:ceR  PAPERS 

These  are  the ''Orisinal"  Poster  and  Cuttfaiff  Papers.  Light  Weisht  In  25  beautiful,  stand* 
ardised  colors.  For  Poster  Work,  Costume  Design,  Interior  Decoration  and  all  Industrial  Art 
Work.    Sample  booklet  free.    Also  *Trismo*,  Coated,  Drawing,  and  "Construction  Papers'*. 

THE  PRANG  COMPANY.  1922  CALUMET  AVENUE.  CHICA60.  30  IRVINO  PLACE.  NEW  YORK 


Penmanship  and  Spelling  Oo'Ordinated 

PfllmCr    Method    SneIlftrS^HOTOENGR/R^PALMER*MEraOD*^PEN^ 
railll^I      Ift^iUUU    4^pvlI^IO  MANSmP  There  is  a  sepaiau  book  for  each  grade. 

Educators  everywhere,  should  investigate  thoroughly  this  pUm  of  presenting  to  pupils  for 
itadyin  spelling,  the  words  written  In  the  most  extensively  taught  penmanship  style. 

Because  the  words  in  the  Palmer  Method  Spellers  are  all  in  Palmer  Method  Penmanship 
they  eUminate  the  unnecesmy  process  of  changing  the  ninted  impressioo  to  the  written  expressioo.  Words  used 
have  been  carefully  selected  by  weOknofwn  educators,  having  been  tested  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive 
New  York  City  PubUc  Schools. 

In  Palmer  Method  Spellers  for  the  intermediate  and  advanced  grades  are  quotations  in 
liberal  quantities  from  well-known  authors,  all  in  photo-engiaved  Pahner  Method  Penmanship. 
WrUe  our  nearest  office  for  further  infomuUion. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 

M  Irving  Place.  New  York  City  123  SMith  Wabssb  AvSh  Chleaoo.  III.  Ptttoek  BuHdlnfl.  Pertland.  Ore. 


Memory 

Strange,  how  a  sweet  or  sudden  scent, 
Faint  with  forgotten  childhood,  brings 
From  chiurlish  Time's  dead  continent 
Remembered  things: 

How  some  old,  half-heard  melody 
Draws  up  the  adamantine  steep 
A  younger  earth,  a  happier  sky 
Out  of  the  deep. 

Rest  in  your  dim  Sicilian  Grove, 
Dear  Ghost  of  old  Archimedes: 
With  all  your  art  you  could  not  move 
Such  worlds  as  these. 

—  Gerard  Hopkins 


Autumn 

The  hills  and  valleys  are  ablaze 
With  promises  of  Autumn  days. 

The  sumach  leaves  are  first  to  fly 
Their  scarlet  signals  to  the  sky. 

Frail  maple  tips  flush  red  and  gold, 
While  the  young  ocJls,  in  dress  less  bold, 

Hide  in  the  shallows  and  the  glades, 
Wearing  browns  of  varied  shsuies; 

But,  swaying  plumes  of  radiance  gay, 
One  flower  wins  the  right  of  way, 

And  by  its  splendor  queens  the  wood 
Where  Beauty's  reign  is  ever  good, 

And  Nature  greets  the  graceful  nod 
That  rules  as  with  a  Golden-rod. 

—  Frederic  A .  WkUing 


YOUR  EYES  NEED  MORE  OF  LOVING  CARE 
than  your  Teeth,  and  with  as  much  regulari^.  Doot 
let  yoor  Eyes  now  dull  and  histerless,  keep  tbem  hibri- 
Gated.  Since  the  Moving  Pictures  came,  it  has  beoomea 
custom  among  the  better  class  of  men  and  women  to  go 
home  after  the  show  and  fight  awsy  MuixDe  their  Eyo. 
Two  drops  to  rest,  refresh  and  cleanse.  Tboae  wcaiiat 
gtasses  — or  who  use  their  eyes  oonatantly  —  wiU  ibd 
greet  relief  in  Murine  appBcaMoos. 

In  the  School-room  Eyes  are  Irritated  fay  Chalk  Dost, 
end  Eye  Strain  induced  by  Faulty  Systems  of  lishtfag. 
Apply  Murine  to  School  Chiklrcn's  Eyes  to  Reston 
Normal  Conditioos.  Murine  does  not  smart  —  is  sooth- 
ing in  its  action.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chksso. 
Sends  Book  of  Eye  Free  on  request.  Your  Druggist 
supplies  you  with  Murine. 


ENTERTAINSENTS 


PI  k^tiBxmioS^^hmi,liMceM, 
rLnia  Sp«tk«n,   Vooolofs.    PMk 
fMwanto.  Matiol  Beadlnf.  PlnfwPlsj^r 
Sludow  PlA7t.  TbUmuiz,  8p«^ 


tlklaTa. 

BOMU. 


Mliistrd  JokM. 

IUk*-Up  Goods. 

•te.  FbrallaffMaadooCMkMu. 
Large   catoloc   Ww.     Etmt 


BBUBflUB^^BidllSAIft 


NfmCw 


fbOaf 

h 


tkUmmt 


DRESS   DESIGNING   LESSONS 


Women — Girls — 15  or  over,  can  easily  learn 
Dress  and  Costume  Designing  dun'ng  'their 
spare  moments  in 

10  WEEKS. 
Dress  Designers  frequently  earn  $45  to  $100 
A  WEEK.  Work  fascinating.  Every 
teacher  SHOULD  GET  THESE  FREE  SAM- 
PLE LESSONS  AT  ONCE.  Send  coiqMW 
immediately  for  FREE  SAMPLE  LESSONS. 
The  supply  will  not  last  long. 


COUPON 

FRANKUN  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  D859         Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  absolutely  free,  sample  lessons  in  DRESS 
and  COSTUME  DESIGNING  as  Uught  in  IQ 
spare  times. 


Name 

Address 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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Teach  th«  ThanksffWinv  Storj,  and  tha  Christmas  Story  with   tha  Parry  PIcturas 

Plan  to  Use  Them  In  Picture  Study  Throu|{hout  the  Year 
Also  aa  Alda  la  Taachlntf  Lantfaatfa.  Litaratara.  Blatory  aad  Oaotfraphy 


The  Tercentenary 

of  the  Landing  of 

the  Pilgrims 


Reproductions  of 

the  World's   Great 

Paintings 


First  of  All  Send  15 

CenU  for  Our  64 

Page  Catalogue 


1620-1920' 

x%rx.  ^  u  ^.       .       •       ^      .  One  Cent  Sixe.  3x3W    For  of  1600  miniature  illustrations,  a 

,    What  better  chance  to  Uach  «^^r^*               o^y^.  ror  -^            .           q^-„  .w— v«,u 

hbtory  stories  than  during  this  -,    ^2f  °»o";.  lOcent  pictu»,9xl2,aNew  York 

year?    Use  the  Perry  Pictures  in  *  ^*  Cent  9ixe.   5Hx8.  For  Edition  picture.  7x9,   a  colored 

Madon««      A  ryT\A     Prrwui    teaching  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims.  ^    25  or  more.  Bird  picture,  and  54  pictures  each 

tures  of  the  Pilgrims,  Plymouth  ^  °'  ™°"-                                     r™          ^         *        j   f       .v 

fS^^'^^^.^y^^^.^tc^E^ch  Send  50  cents  for  25  choice  ^  ^f  ^  **^J!!'^*^^.  ^'k  '^! 

6^x8.  Smaller  size  3x3  H-     30  art  subjccU    we  have  selected,  CaUlogue  withoutjsending  the  15 

for  30  can  ts.  each  5^x8,  cents,  in  coin.) 


Bird  Pictures  in 

Natural  Colors. 

Size  7x9 


Madonna  and  Child  Raphael 


Thraa  Cants  Each  for  15  or 

more. 

ORDER  NOW  for  Fall  Bird 
Study. 

600  other  subjects:  Animals, 
Birds,  Fruits,  Flowers.  Mmerals, 
Mountains,  etc.,  at  3  cants  aach 

ARTOTYPES.    Large  Pictures  for  Framing.    Price  $1.75  for  one;  $1.50  each  for  2  or  mere;  10  for  $13.50.    Postpaid. 
Decorate  Your  Schoolroom  with  Beautiful  Pictures.    Frame  at  least  one  of  these  and  hang  it  on  your  wall  this  month 


I  ^  glad  to  make  an  exception  to  my  rule  to  oonmiend  no  school  material,  in  favor  of  the 
i-eny  l^turn.  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  them  from  the  first,  and  regard  them  as  a  very 
important  addition  to  our  school  equipment.  They  should  be  in  every  school,  not  only  in  the 
larger  cities,  but  m  the  smallest  country  distria.— G.^toa/^y  HaU,  PruidgiU  of  Clark  UnioersUy, 


May  we  urge  you  Just 
as  strongly  as  possible, 
to  send  vour  order  NOW 
for  Tianksginng  and 
Christmas  pictures  with- 
out a  day's  delay 


Christ  and  the  Doctors      Bofwtaim 


The  Gleaiien 


iiilld 


Can't  You  Talk?"        Holmes 


The  Mill  RuysdMl 

Any  one  of  the  six  pictures  shown  here,  $t.7S;  any  twoo  at  $t.SO.     Size,  including  margin,  22x28  inches 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  besides  the  subjects  shown  here: 
SoQgof  the  Lark.    (Very  effective)  ^^  a^^ilI^-^'^^j  Sistine^Madonna  The  Sheplierdess,  Lexolle  End  of  Day    (Especially  beautiful ) 


i  Angelus 


A  Helping  Hand 


Sistine  Madonna 
Baby  Stuart 


Pil^im  Exiles 


Stratford    (Most  attractive) 


The   Perry   Pictures   Company, 


Box*l,  Maiden,  Massachusetts 


UMD  FX>n  MEW  ILLUrrRATEO    "I'RANG  SULLmN" 


20</ 


PRANG 

STIXIT 

Paste 


Ji  at 

■  I    ft! 

II   ii  i 


XTHE 
^BKTUBE. 


^      THE      ^ 

STICKIEST 

PASTE  in  TOWN' 


ALSO  IN 

^  I  NTS  Quarts  &Gauon  Cans 
Th  e  Pranc  Company 

CM  ICACO NEW  YORK 


Y«ia   Know  "EHA«£LAC**  and  "PiRMQDELLO  "? 


Dare  (q  be  true;  nothing  can 

fued  a  He; 
A  fatdt  which  needs  it  masf, 

^ows  two  ihereby. 

— Ge&fgc  Serbcrt 


The  above  is  ONE  of  the 

106  MEMORY  GEMS 


For    Prirnary    Grades 
contained  in  the  set  of 

Easy  Memory   Gems 

For  Little  Folks 


Thirty  Manila  Cards,  size  three  by  four 
inches,  encased  in  attractive  cloth-covered 
bo*t  ^  selections  from  the  folio ^vinj^  aulhors: 


Shaw 
Lincoln 
Alice  Cary 
y  riinn 
SumiiclButkr 

Elba  W.  Wilcoi 


WfttEs 

Phirbc  dry 
Cokiidj<e 

A.  A.  Procter 

Hole 

Pope 

Lk.ingli£Uow 


Mrs.  Amelia  Opie 

J,  G.Whit  tier 

AlkrtoH 
Kitigslcy 


and  mamy  oLhtrj. 


FuH    Set,    Frlpe.   30    cunU^    Postiuild 


EDUCATIONAL 


Boston 


1  PUBl,|SHlNG  COMPANt  I 

Nev^.  Y      %  Chicago  I 


Hose  Supporter 


"Sew-Ons" 

can  be  quickly 
and  easily  ad- 
justed to  any 
style  of  corsets 

The   unsgii€ 

VELVET 
G  R  I  P  fea- 
ture   of  the 
*'Sew-On"— 
an  all  rtibbet, 
oblong  button 
—  i  s    p  too  f 
against  **slip9" 
and  the  rutblesa 
dppmg  of  silken 
hose  threads. 

The  fabric  employed 
in  the  tnaking  of  the  VELVET  CRIP 
"Sew-On"  is  &ll  you  would  expert  of  a 
IvQse  supporter  of  such  unusual  attain- 
men ti  — the  v^y  bmL 
Look    far    tbe    cublonf   niblwi    button — 
♦'The   Birttoa   that  T»lk*  lor  iiadf," 

Qeorge  Frost  Company,  Makers,  Bostoo 


uiyiiizt^u  uy 


oogle 


RHYME  AND  STORY  READERS 

By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell 

THE  RHYME  AND  STORY  PRIMER 

**  Story-approach  "  method,  with  emphasis  on  phras- 
ing. Mother  Goose  vocabulary.  All  pictures  in 
colors.    Price,  52  cents. 

RHYME  AND  STORY  FIRST  DEADER 

"Story-approach"  method.  Emphasis  on  phrasing. 
Profusely  illustrated  in  color.    Price,  52  cents. 

WIDE  AWAKE  JUNIOR:  An  Easy  Primer 

Really  the  easiest  primer — and  the  largest.    Care- 
fully graded.    All  pictiures  in  color.    Vocabulary,  200 
words.    Price,  50  cents. 
The  new  book  in  the  series  of  Wide-Awake  Readers. 

ForGrtoe    I:  CHERRY  TREE  CHILDREN,  55  cents 

BOY  BLUE  AND  HIS  FR lENDS,  64  cents 

For  Grade  II:  THE  OUTDOOR  BOOK,  64  cents 

STORIES  FROM  A  MOUSEHOLE(1918).70cents 
BUNNY  RABBIT'S  DIARY,  64  cents 

For  Grade  III:  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS,  65c, 
PLAY  AWHILE:  A  DRAMATIC  READER,  70c. 
MERRY  ANIMAL  TALES,  70  cents. 
IN  THE  GREEN  FIELDS  (1919),  70  cents 

LIHLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 


S4  BEACON  STREET.  BOSTON 


•2S  10.  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAQO 


BOOKS  THAT  WE  CAN  RECOMMEND 

Sent  PoMtpaid  at  Lia1%d  Pricea 

Primary  Seat  Work,  Sense  Training  and  Games  (85c) 

By  Laura  R.  Smitb.  160  pages.  Cloth.  A  new  book  that  solves  the 
seat  work  problem  for  the  primary  teacher.  It  presents  simple  and 
definite  instructions  for  carrying  out  a  ereat  variety  of  interestmg  edu- 
cative exercises  with  over  300  helpful  illustrations. 

Games  anci  Rhymes  for  Language  Teaching  in  the  First 
Four  <;rades  (85c) 

By  Alhaicbra  G.  Deiong.  liS  pages.  Cloth.  Contains  72  sames  in- 
tended to  correct  in  an  interesting  way  the  common  every-oay  errors 
of  spoken  English 

Morning  Exercises  for  All  the  Year  ($l.bO) 

By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar.  256  pages.  Cloth.  Has  been  adopted  by 
New  York  City,  Chicago.  Cincinnati,  the  U,  S.  Government,  and  hundreds 
of  towns  and  cities.  Also  recommended  in  State  Courses  of  Study.  Fifth 
large  edition.     Contains  303  exercises,  137  stories,  28  poems,  etc. 

Father  Thrift  and  His  Animal  Friends  (70c) 

By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar.  12fi  pages.  Cloth,  with  illustrations  in  blach  and 
color.  A  lascinating  story  for  children  of  the  second  and  third  grades, 
teaching  valuable  lessons  in  thrift. 

The  Nifie  Bunny  Books  (each  70c) 

By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar.  Each  lU  and  160  pages.  Cloth,  illustraUd  in 
colors.  Nixie  Bunny  in  Manners-Land,  Nixie  Bunny  in  Workaday-Land, 
Nixie  Bunny  in  Holiday-Land,  Nixie  Bunny  in  Faraway-Lands.  Every- 
body knows  these!  Read  by  over  200,000  children  in  the  second  and 
third  grades. 

Language  Games  for  All  Grades  (with  cards)  $1.20 

By  Alhamdra  G.  Deming.  90  pagfs.  Cloth.  (With  54  cards  for  pupils' 
use.)  Contains  30  games  designed  to  establish  the  habit  of  correct  speech 
and  to  increase  the  child's  vocabulary. 

Number  Games  for  Primary  Grades  (85c) 

By  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris  and  Lillian  McLean  Waldo.  ^2S  pages, 
cloth.  IHustratrd.  Contains  58  number  games,  designed  to  create  an 
active  interest  in  number  and  to  make  the  child  skillful  in  applying  it 
directly  and  naturally  through  the  "make-believe"  element  and  the  idea 
of  friendly  contest. 

Wm  gttarantee  thea*  books  to  plmaae  you  or  will  refund  your  money 

Our  1921  Catalog  of  Books,   Helps  and  Supplies  is  now  ready!  — 

the  complete  standard  teachers'  guide  book.    Many  new  things  have 

been  added.    Mailed  free.    Request  a  copy. 

Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  D«pt.  ib.  17.21  e.  TwintyTUN «.  Chicago 

"THE  HOUSE  OF  BETTER  MATERIAL" 


\^en€Ver  Mental  Strain  or 
Depression  is  Felt 

it  is  most  refreshing  and  invigorating 
to  sip  a  glass  of  cool  water,  containing 
a  teaspoonful  of 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

The  phosphates  ao  necessary  to  brain  power 
are  aupplied  in  an  elective  and  agreeable 
form.  Kon-alcoholic,  free  from  habit- 
forming  drugs,  and  immediately  beneficial 
Sold  by  DmggiMt* 
Riniiford  Ch«mlc«l  Work*.  Providence^  R.  I. 


"Teacher,  What  Can 
We  Read  Next?" 

^  j^HIS  question  when  asked  by  a 
■■■  ,first  grade  pupil  is  hard  to 
answer.  There  is  a  remarkable 
scarcity  of  books  containing  real 
stories  easy  enough  for  the  Kttle 
pupil  who  has  just  finished  his 
Primer  or  First  Reader. 

Dunlop  and  Jones's 
Playtime  Stories 

has  seventeen  charming  stories 
which  all  children  ought  to  know. 
They  will  adore  reading  them  here. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York      Cincinnati      Chica«r>   Boston  t  Atlanta 
Digitized  by  VjQOQi^ 


KSiaTTANCBS 
Chtcks.  dnfis  Aod  aiooar 
ocdea    tbooki    b«    imide 
pajabkto  tbt 
the     Piiniuy 
Coapugr. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

When  tendiBt  new  AddnM, 
alimyi  b«  tavt  to  ghrv  the 
old  AddnM  to  whk^  the 
paper  hu  been  leot.  This 
IS  importiiit,  asjroor  Mune 
alone  ie  not  toflSdent  data 
to  dtecootinue  the  copy 
going  to  your  old  addrcae 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION 


«««pw  •<«»*«  19SD(  by 
to  jTone  mdoahre. 


Edaoatioa  Co.    Publiahed  Monthly.  Septambw 
'^  "-  '      •*    -  -       dOaiaMattef. 
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'^  Beauty  Thoughts 


» 


Edith  L.  Boyd 


THE  old  fashion  of  hanging  embroidered  mottoes  on 
the  walls  of  our  homes  has  long  since  passed  away, 
but  frequently  the  curt  reminder  "Do  it  now,"  or 
"Keep  smiling"  confronts  us  from  office  wall  or  shop 
window,  and  pricks  up  the  flagging  will.  Occasionally  we 
see  them  elsewhere:  a  well-diosen  one  on  some  one's  desk; 
above  a  friend's  mirror,  or  on  the  dresser  of  a  guest  room, 
and  though  we  may  not  realize  it  at  the  time,  tie  repeated 
reading,  or  even  die  notice  of 
the  same  idea,  makes  an  im- 
pression on  our  minds. 

Children  are  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  a 
Kttle  apt,  inspirational  phrase  or 
sentence.  Who  cannot  recall 
the  sentences  of  this  kind  that 
used  to  form  the  writing  les- 
sons? Trite  they  seem  now, 
quite  worn  out,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  they  are  new  to 
chUdren  and,  when  read  for  the 
first  time,  strike  their  percep- 
tions with  all  the  force  of  a  new 
discovery.  They  hold  them  in 
mind,  too,  and  believe  in  them, 
and  accept  them  to  an  extent 
that  a  grown  person  little 
dreams,  although  many  of  us 
can  recall  what  they  meant  to 
us  and  certain  help  they  gave  us. 
One  splendid  morning  when 
the  joy  of  life  seemed  overflow- 
ing, a  teacher,  |just  to  express 
her  own  feeling,  wrote  on  the 
blackboard  below  the  day's 
date: 


Partial  ContenU  of  This  Issua 

Thee*  make  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 
An  INVESTMENT,  not  an  EXPENSE 


Every  day  is  a  fresh  begiDning, 
Every  mom  is  a  world  made  new. 


Then  it  slipped  from  her 
thoughts,  until  she  saw  the  chil- 
dren reading  it,  and  later  foimd 
it  written  at  the  top  of  some  of 
the  exercise  papers.  > 

This  gave  her  an   idea,  so 
next  morning  she  covered  the 

motto  and  asked  who  coidd  repeat  it.  To  her  surprise 
ahnost  all  could  do  so,  with  a  real  appreciation  of  its 
meaning  and  a  pleasure  in  saying  the  .words.  The  teacher 
left  this  verse  on  the  board  for  3ie  remainder  of  the  week, 
and  while  she  made  no  suggestions  about  memorizing  it, 
each  child  had  done  so,  consdously  or  not. 

Monday  a  new  "beauty  thou^t,"  as  they  came  to 
call  them,  was  put  in  front  of  the  class.    It  was  noticed 


at  once  and  Miss  Gale  had  it  read  aloud  as  part  of  the 
opening  exercises,  and  mentioned  that  it  would  look  well 
at  the  top  of  the  study  papers.  That  was  enough;  it 
appeared  on  every  paper  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  it  was 
the  mental  property  of  every  child. 

The  custom  became  established  and  brought  interesting 
developments.  Every  Monday  there  was  an  eager  glance 
at  the  board  first  thing,  to  see  what  the  new  idea  might 

be,  and  on  one  occasion  when 
Miss  Gale  forgot  to  put  it  up,  ' 
a  dozen  hands  flew  up  to  re- 
mind her.  When  Miss  Gale  was 
absent  for  a  few  days,  the  sub- 
stitute teacher  did  not,  of 
course,  know  this  custom  and 
the  pupils  missed  their  watch- 
word and  told  their  teacher  this 
as  a  grievance.  Sometimes  she 
would  write  a  different  khid  of 
thing  for  them  as  seemed  called 
for  by  a  special  condition,  a 
phrase  of  admonition,  of  eti- 
quette, and  during  wartime,  of 
patriotic  or  thrift  ideas,  and  all 
were  accepted  with  the  same  in- 
terest and  earnestness. 

"Use  all  your  brain,"  faced 
the  dass  one  week  aAd  brought 
out  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
always  do  so,  thereby  causing 
loss  of  power  as  well  as  of 
results.  Miss  Gale  was  much 
touched  when,  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  she  commended  the 
work  of  a  certain  slow,  indiffer- 
ent pupil,  he  said,  "Every  time 
I  look  up  I  see  that  motto  and 
it  keeps  me  agoin'  hard's  I  can. 
Say,  it  fits  right  on  to  last 
week's  one  and  shows  me  how 
to  do  it."  . 

"What  was  that?"  asked 
Miss  Gale.  • 

"  'I  can  do  what  anyone  can 
do,'"  repeated  Ben,  with  em- 
phasis.   "'Use  all  your  brain,*' 
that's  how.    I  haven't  been  a  doin'  that." 

He  opened  his  tablet  and  showed  on  the  back  pages  a 
copy  of  every  motto  they  had  had  during  the  term. 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  begiimingt 
Every  mom  is  a  world  made  new. 
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Making  the  Past  Real    II 

By  an  Excursion  to  a  Museum 

J«nnie  L«  Hendricks 

Principal  o!  Training  Sdiool»  State  Normal  School,  Worceste  r,  Mass. 


r\E  school  excursion  provides  an  excellent  means  for 
"making  the  past  real."    Children  learn  more  real 
history  from  one  such  excursion  than  they  can  learn 
in  a  month  from  books. 

Effective  and  beneficial  as  this  method  of  teaching  is, 
it  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent  in  the  American  schools, 
for  many  teachers  put  forth  two  serious  objections.  First, 
the  teadier  finds  diflSculty  in  managing  a  large  group  of 
children  when  outside  the  classroom.  This  diffiailty  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  the  teacher  will  carefully 
organize  her  school,  or  better  still,  guide  the  pupils  in 
organizing  themselves  into  groups,  making  each  group 
responsible  to  a  leader  whom  they  themselves  have  chosen. 
This  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  made  a  most  valuable  lesson 
in  civics,  for  are  not  the  diildren  thereby  living  in  a  little 
democracy  where  they  are  being  trained  by  actual  experience 
to  meet  the  conditions  which  confront  every  Aiaerican 
citizen? 

Secondly,  teachers  often  complain  that  children  return 
irom  such  a  trip  without  having  gained  much  accurate 
information.  This  objection,  too,  lies  within  the  power 
of  the  teacher  to  eliminate.  If  the  teacher  first  visits  the 
museum  herself,  and  then  plans  to  give  the  children  definite 
questions  to  be  answered,  or  definite  topics  for  which  they 
will  be  held  responsible  upon  their  return,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  children  have  gained  much  from  the  experience. 
They  will  return  not  only  with  these  definite  facts,  but 
will  have  learned  incidentally  much  more.  To  send  children 
to  a  museum  without  any  preparation  for  what  they  are 
to  see  is  of  little  value.  Several  lessons  for  reading,  dis- 
cussing, and  preparing  what  is  to  be  seen  are  very  essential 
if  the  excursion  is  to  be  a  success. 

On  our  excursion  to  the  Historical  Museum  at  Worcester, 
we  were  studying  the  Indian  relics.  The  children  started 
out  with  these  questions  to  be  answered  upon  their  return: 

1  Be  sure  to  write  in  Indian  fashion  the  story  written 
by  Indian  chiefs  on  three  stones  which  you  will  see  in  the 
Museiun. 

2  Study  the  Indian  boat  and  see  if  you  can  tell  how  it 
was  xnade. 

3  You  will  find  three  Indian  toys.  Be  able  to  tell  how 
they  used  them. 

4  How  did  the  Indians  make  their  arrows? 

5  Notice  the  dishes  and  tools.  How  and  of  what  were 
they  made? 

For  two  days  before  we  started  on  our  trip,  we  used  our 
history,  reading,  and  language  time  in  consulting  books 
and  discussing  the  Indians.  Since  the  teacher  had  clearly 
m  mind  what  they  were  to  see,  she  could  easily  guide  the 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  children  well  prepared 
for  the  trip..  On  a  table  at  one  side  of  the  room,  were  placed 
many  different  Indian  books  containing  illustrations,  Indian 
legends  and  fairy  tales,  and  much  information  concerning 
these  people.  The  children  were  allowed  to  go  to  this 
table  at  any  spare  time  and  choose  a  book.  The  children 
felt  that  they  were  preparing  themselves  for  this  great 
excursion  and  were  much  interested  in  the  reading.  This 
type  of  silent  reading  has  its  greatest  value  in  that  it 
supplies  a  motive  for  a  great  amoimt  of  reading.  They 
enjoy  it  and  are  anxious  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion which  comes  later,  as  well  as  to  prepare  themselves 
for  what  they  are  to  see. 


When  the  day  of  our  visit  arrived,  we  took  plenty  of  time 
to  organize  ourselves  into  five  groups,  with  a  leader  for 
each  group.  We  then  carefully  considered  in  detail  how 
essential  it  was  for  each  individual  to  help  his  group  and 
thereby  make  this  trip  a  success.  Without  the  last 
difficulty,  and  with  absolutely  no  help  from  the  teacher, 
after  we  had  started,  this  group  of  twenty-five  children 
went  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other. 

The  attendant  at  the  Museum  was  expecting  us  and  was 
most  cordial  in  receiving  us.  He  untiringly  explamed  the 
relics  to  this  attentive  group  and  co-operated  in  every  way 
to  make  the  occasion  one  of  benefit  to  the  children. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  school-room,  we  found  that  we 
had  plenty  of  material  for  much  of  om:  school  work  for 
several  days. 

We  decided  to  make  an  Indian  booklet,  which  was  to 
contain  all  the  work  w^e  were  to  do  in  connection  with  our 
study  of  the  Indian.  The  covers,  which  were  made  during 
the  drawing  periods,  were  very  simple.  The  children 
brought  Indian  pictures,  which  they  pasted  on  the  outside 
cover.  With  black  and  red  crayon,  they  made  plain 
borders  and  printed  the  title  and  their  names.  Some  of 
the  children  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in  imitating 
Indian  designs  and  borders.  Many  of  the  booklets  con- 
tained illustrations  of  the  relics  which  they  saw  at  the 
Museum.  Some  had  pages  of  illustrations  which  had  been 
cut  from  magazines  and  pasted  upon  the  sheets  of  paper 
the  size  of  the  booklet. 

Our  first  page  was  to  have  an  account  of  our  trip  and 
what  we  saw.  In  preparation  for  this,  we  worked  out 
together  an  outline  upon  the  board  and  then  gave  the 
composition  orally.    Following  is  one  of  the  stories  written:^ 

Our  Trip 

June  2, 1920,  we  took  a  trip  to  the  Historical  Museum.  Just  outsid 
the  building  we  saw  an  Indian  boulder  used  for  pounding  com. 

The  first  thing  we  saw  in  the  building  was  a  case  of  Indian  relics. 
There  was  an  old  man  who  told  us  about  these  things.  He  showed  us 
three  stones  which  had  Indian  writing  on  them.  The  Indian  chief 
who  wrote  them  owned  all  the  land  around  Worcester. 

We  looked  under  a  table  and  saw  an  Indian  boat.  The  Indiins 
made  this  by  burning  out  part  of  the  log  and  scooping  out  the  charooiL 

Then  we  turned  our  attention  to  some  Indian  toys.  There  were 
some  stone  discs  which  the  Indian  boys  used  to  throw.  The  IndiiB 
boys  used  to  play  with  tops  and  balls  as  we  do,  only  theirs  weie 
made  of  stone. 

In  one  case  there  were  some  arrow  heads  attached  to  the  wood  by 
reindeer  sinews.  Another  weapon  was  a  tomahawk  head.  The  other 
^  hings.in  the  case  were  stone  tools  and  dishes. 

One  page  contained  the  forty-five  spelling  words  which 
we  had  studied  in  connection  with  this  work.  This  served 
as  an  excellent  motive  for  our  spelling  lessons,  for  each 
child  worked  hard  to  make  this  page  of  his  book  a  perfect 
one. 

As  the  children  entered  the  room  one  morning,  tbey 
found  displayed  about  the  room  twenty-five  large  pictures 
illustrating  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha."  Under  each  picture 
were  printed  the  lines  of  poetry  which  the  picture  illustrated. 
The  children  were  given  all  ihe  time  they  wished  to  enjoy 
these  pictures.  I  was  not  surprised  to  have  many  requests 
for  the  whole  story.  This  was  read  to  them,  selections 
were  committed  to  memory  and  these  selections  copied  for 
writing  lessons  into  their  note-books. 

For  the  last  page  each,  pupil  chose  any  topic  about  which 

he  had  read  to  write  about.    One  of  these  will  serve  to 

illustrate  what  was  done.  C^  r\r\ 
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Burial  and  Graves 

^  The  Indians  look  upon  death  as  due  to  bad  spirits.  Some  Indians 
dig  the  graves  deep  and  others  dig  them  shaUow.  In  some  tribes 
they  bend  the  body  into  as  small  a  space  as  they  can.  Other  tribes 
they  leave  it  straight. 

The  Indians  put  knives  upon  the  graves  so  that  they  may  hunt  in 
the  ncA  world.  They  also  lay  many  dishes  over  the  graves  of  the 
woxnen  so  that  they  may  cook  their  dinner  in  the  next  worid.  What 
I  think  the  funniest  of  all  is  the  way  they  kill  the  owner's  horse  over 
the  grave,  so  that  the  body  can  ride  to  the  nort  worid.  If  a  boy  has 
a  dog,  when  the  boy  dies,  the  dog  is  killed  so  the  dog  can  guard  his 
gOul. 

Much  of  the  material  which  we  saw  at  the  Museiun  had 
been  collected  in  our  own  county,  and  the  chief  whose 
signature  appeared  upon  one  of  the  stones  which  we  saw 
lived  within  two  miles  of  our  city.  Lakes,  rivers,  and  hills 
in  this  vicinity  still  retain  the  old  Indian  names.  All  these 
facts  woven  into  our  discussions  made  it  possible  for  die 
children  to  feel  that  these  people  had  at  one  time  actually 
lived  and  walked  upon  the  very  groimd  which  we  traverse 
every  day;  that  they  were  not  simply  personages  which 
appear  in  books.  They  were  making  a  beginning,  at  least, 
in  feeling  that  history  is  something  more  than  a  story  — 
it  is  a  story  of  actual  events  which  took  place  in  the  past. 


its  Oriental  background,  should  be  preceded  by  stories 
dealing  with  a  more  accustomed  environment. 

Stones  m  which  there  is  a  romantic  union  of  the  savage 
and  wild  with  the  tenderly  domestic  have  a  special  appeal 
for  the  child  mind.  This  is  the  charm  of  the  pretty  Grimms' 
tale  of  Snow  White  and  Rose  Red  and  the  bear  who  paid 
them  a  visit  every  evening,  and  of  the  popular  Uncle  Remus 
stories  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  The  child  repeats  m  his 
development  the  history  of  the  race,  and  primitive  man, 
livmg  close  to  the  beasts,  r^arding  them  as  familiar  friends 
with  mental  and  social  attitudes  like  his  own.  Friendly 
converse  between  men  and  animals  is  not  incongruous  to  the 
child  mind,  it  is  a  delightful  matter  of  course.  The  naivete 
of  such  stories  fascinates  the  child  unconsciously  and  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  conscious  attraction  for  the  more 
sophisticated  elder. 

To  familiar  objects  and  smroimdings  should  be  added  an 
element  of  the  mysterious  and  imprc*)able.  In  childhood 
we  prefer  romance  to  realism,  and  many  a  hard  and  barren  • 
life  has  had  its  only  glimpse  of  something  brighter  and 
better  in  the  memory  of  some  lovely  tale  heard  long  ago. 
In  CindereUa  the  hard  life  of  the  herome  and  the  familiar 
home  surroundings  at  once  catch  the  child's  mterest  and 
sympathy,  but  it  is  the  wonder-working  fairy  godmother 
who  furnishes  the  charm  of  the  story. 

For  small  children  the  cumulative  story,  with  its  regularly 

recurring  refrain  and  symmetrical  growth  of  mcident,  has  a 

great  fascmation.    Like  a  child's  pyramid  of  blocks  the 

story  is  built  up  step  by  step  to  the  climax,  and  like  the 

IN  teUing  stories  to  children  two  chief  ends  should  be     pyramid  of  blocks  it  goes  to  pieces  in  a  general  catastrophe 


Story  Telling 

Cora  M.  Campbell 


1    borne  in  mind,  namely  what  story  to  tell,  and  how  to 
tell  it.    Let  us  consider  first  what  story  to  tell. 

A  story  should  have  in  it  color,  life  and  skilful  blending 
of  the  familiar  with  the  imknown.    Action  shoidd  be  rapid, 
but  not  confusmg,  description  should  be  vivid,  but  not  pro- 
bnged.    There  exists  a  class  of  teachers  and  kindergart- 
ncrs  who  carefully  eliminate  from  the  stories  they  tdl 
every  suggestion  of  blood  and  struggle.    Life  is  or  should 
be  for  all  of  us  full  of  vigorous  action  and  wholesome  struggle 
and  the  spirit  of  these  too-attenuated  tales  is  too  feeble, 
not  to  say  milk-soppish,  to  please  the  average  child  of 
Adam.    The  child  who  enjoys  hearing  the  king  say,  "Ofi 
with  his  headi"  is  no  more  likely  to  be  cruel  than  his  soft 
brother  reared  on  anaemic  tales  of  the  dear  lion  who  never 
hurt  people,  but  only  roared  at  them.    Such  tales  are  un- 
true to  nature  and  even  to  ethics,  and  leave  unsatisfied  that 
strong  craving  for  the  dramatic  so  characteristic  of  child- 
hood.   Every  story  worth  telling  hi^  in  it  some  kernel  of 
truth,  some  touch  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.    Only  a 
few  of  our  folk-tales  are  objectionable  on  the  score  of  crudty 
or  grossness;  in  most  of  them  runs  the  life-blood  of  an  up- 
standing race,  adventxirotis  yet  idealistic.    Have  no  fear 
of  them,  only  see  to  it  that  in  the  telling  the  emphasis  lies 
on  traits  of  courage,  kindness,  beauty,  and  those  exquisite 
touches  of  fancy  that  are  found  nowhere  in  such  p^ection 
as  in  some  of  our  popular  fairy  tales,  Andersen's  for 
example,  and  the  moral  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Gioose  stories  dealing  as  far  as  possible  with  familiar 
objects,  customs  and  nomenclature.  If  you  say,  ''An 
ichthyosaurus  came  through  the  forest,"  will  the  children 
listen  with  breathless  mterest?  They  will  not.  Why 
should  thQT?  Ichthyosaurus  is  to  them  a  sound  without 
meaning,  a  mere  concatenation  of  unmteresting  syllables. 
But  substitute  "bear"  and  their  attention  is  cau^t.  Oh, 
yes,  they  know  what  a  bear  is,  even  if  their  acquaintance 
witti  him  is  second-hand  from  pictures  or  from  the  de- 
icrq)tion  given  by  other  children.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
En^ish  and  Sooidinavian  tales  please  our  children  more 
than  those  of  Japan  or  India.  Red  Riding  Hood  and  the 
wolf  come  natural  to  the  average  child  when  Raleshak  and 
the  Jadud  would  not.    Even  die  "Arabian  Ni^ts,"  with 


or  imwinds  itself  step  by  step  to  a  peaceful  conclusion. 
"The  Old  Woman  and  the  Pi^'  is  a  good  example  of  this 
type  of  story.  It  satisfies  the  mstinct  for  rhythm  so  deeply 
rooted  in  children,  and  the  constant  repetition  pleases 
without  wearying. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  to  tell  the  story.  Every  teacher 
knows  that  to  rouse  interest  m  a  given  subject  one  must  be 
truly  interested  therein  oneself,  or  be  able  to  present  a  con- 
vincing conterfeit  of  such  interest.  When  you  tell  a  story, 
try  to  be  interested  in  that  story  yourself.  Know  it  thor- 
roughly,  tell  it  with  pleasure  and  your  hearers  will  be  in- 
terested and  pleased  too.  Let  your  descriptions  be  brief 
but  vivid,  use  pictorial  words  that  strike  upon  the  imagina- 
tion. Robust  verbs  and  colorful  adjectives  have  been  the 
salvation  of  many  a  story-teller.  If  you  say,  "The  prince 
had  a  horse,"  you  are  not  saying  enough.  Say,  rather, 
"  The  prince  had  a  beautiful  white  horse  wiSi  a  golden  saddle 
on  his  back."  This  brings  the  picture  vividly  before  the 
most  unimaginative  child. 

Use  words  that  the  children  understand.  W\\h  small 
children,  whose  vocabulary  and  environment  are  limited 
to  a  very  narrow  range,  this  is  really  important. 

When  you  introduce  a  dragon  into  the  story  explain  what 
a  dragon  is;  if  a  castle  appears,  define  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninformed.  Indeed  one  of  the  direct  benefits  of  story- 
telling should  be  an  increase  in  the  child's  vocabulary. 

Use  direct  discourse.  Do  not  say,  "The  king  gave  the 
youth  three  tasks."  Say,  "The  kmg  said  to  the  youth; 
"Now  I  will  give  you  three  tasks."  It  adds  energy  and 
makes  the  occurrence  seem  present  and  near,  rather  than 
past  and  remote. 

Do  not  let  the  story  drag.  Speak  slowly  if  you  wish,  but 
do  not  let  the  story  move  slowly.  Older  people  are  bter- 
ested  in  the  delineation  of  character,  the  daboration  of  the 
plot;  children  are  not.  They  want  to  go  on  with  the  story. 
A  telling  phrase,  a  lovely  metaphor  may,  it  is  true,  find  a 
response  in  that  imconsaous  poetry  of  which  some  children 
have  so  much,  but  after  all  "the  story's  the  thing." 

Like  the  bards  of  old,  regard  your  story-telling  as  some> 
thing  more  serious  than  pastime,  more  delightful  than 
work,  and  you  will  have  your  reward. 
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Projects  for  Primary  Grades     III 

The  Thanksgiving  Project 


Florence  A.  Powell 


NOVEMBER,  the  month  of  "The  First  Thanksgiving," 
the  story  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  be  a  worth-while  study, 
must  become  a  living  thing.  When  you  begin  the 
English  period  in  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims,  you  have  now 
as  never  before  that  bond  between  England  and  America 
brought  directly  home  to  the  little  children  by  letters,  post- 
cards, souvenirs  and  soldier  friends  whom  most  children 
have  or  know.  These  souvenirs,  with  pictures  of  England, 
were  placed  around  the  room  during  Uie  work  of  the  first 
unit  of  the  project . 

From  a  nimiber  of  Pilgrim  pictures  we  selected  one  little 
Pilgrim  maid  to  tell  her  story.  The  first  verse  of  the  poem 
was  the  story  for  the  first  poster. 

Next  imit  was  Holland.  As  little  as  the  first  grade  chil- 
dren were,  they  very  readily  grasped  the  difference  between 
the  people,  dress,  and  type  of  coimtry  compared  to  England. 
Many  Dutch  pictures,  wooden  shoes,  a  doll  dressed  in 
Dutdi  costmne,  also  paper  windmills  constructed  by  the 
children  were  displayed  in  our  room.  With  our  old  friends, 
the  kindergarten  blocks,  we  built  the  dyke  and  windmills; 
Holland,  the  land  of  flowers,  afforded  here  the  opportune 
time  to  plant  our  bulbs  to  bud  for  Thanksgiving.  The 
story  "TTie  Leak  in  the  Dyke,"  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
love  of  coimtry  and  of  the  need  of  little  children's  service 
to  their  coimtry.  A  dance  to  the  song  "In  Far-away 
Holland,"  together  with  a  number  of  selections  of  Holland, 
made  the  country  one  of  great  delight. 

Several  morning  talks  were  given  upon  the  manner  in 
which  we,  as  little  children,  should  receive  little  strangers 
in  our  school  and  how  to  make  them  feel  comfortable  and 
at  home. 

The  second  poster  was  made  now  as  the  picture  story 
of  the  second  verse  of  the  poem. 

The  trip  on  the  Mayflower  compared  to  our  journey  of 
to-day  was  a  revelation.  We  compared  the  picture  of  the 
Mayflower  with  a  picture  of  an  ocean  liner  of  to-day. 
A  list  was  made  by  the  children  of  what  people  of  to-day 
take  upon  a  journey  and  compared  with  what  the  Pilgrims 
took  with  them.    Reasons  were  given  in  each  instance. 

The  aim  in  studying  this  trip  on  the  Mayflower  was  to 
snow  the  children  the  great  need  of  doing  for  each  other, 
and  also  the  need  of  standing  together  for  the  good  of  all. 
A  schoolroom  of  children  with  that  motto  can  only  succeed. 

The  third  verse  and  poster  formed  a  basis  of  comparison 
asfto  the  appearance  of  the  new  land,  America,  with  that 
of  England  and  Holland.    Their  first  winter  in  this  new 


country,  their  friendship  with  the  Indians  taught  a  lesson 
of  service,  also  how  we  can  endure  hardships  when  one  is 
doing  what  is  right    Motto:    "Right  always  wins," 

The  fourth  verse  and  poster  were  the  basis  of  the  lessons 
in  prepafration,  the  farmer's  preparation  for  winter,  the 
birds*  and  squirrels*  preparations,  then  the  Indians*.  We 
visited  the  third  grade  room,  where  the  children  had  made 
an  Indian  village  on  their  sand-table. 

The  fifth  verse  and  poster  was  the  summary  of  the 
story,  the  return  of  kindness  and  service.  The  return  in 
form  of  a  parly.  The  story  of  the  First  Thanksgiving. 
When  held?  Who  dame?  Where  given?  What  was  eaten? 
Why  given?  Compare  the  preparation  at  their  home  with 
that  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Morning  talk,  the  meaning  of  Thanksgiving  (giving 
tlianks);  diildren  gave  their  reasons  for  being  thankful, 
also  the  proper  way  to  express  their  thanks.    For  example: 

How  we  help  mother. 
How  we  help  at  school. 
How  we  help  each  other. 
Can  we  serve  without  money? 
What  makes  the  best  kind  of  gifts? 
Should  we  help  without  being  asked? 

These  lessons,  together  with  the  story  and  the  picture 
story,  posters,  and  the  making  by  each  child  one  of  these 
books,  make  a  truly  American  Tlianksgiving  an  American 
holiday  enjoyed  by  all  for  all  who  live  imder  our  own 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  Pilgrim  Maid's  Story 

• 
( The  following  poem,  by  Miss  Powell,  was  illustrated  by  the  chikiico 
of  Grade  I-A  in  the  Cleveland  Observation  School  We  cannot  give 
here  a  reproduction  of  all  the  pretty  posters  made  by  the  diildraL,  as 
the  contrasting  colors  cannot  be  shown  by  ordinary  photography. 
Two  examples,  photographed  in  miniature,  are  shown.) 

My  father  and  my  mother. 

From  England  sailed  away 
To  find  a  land  of  freedom 

Where  they  could  live  and  pray. 

To  Holland,  where  the  flowers 

Were  blooming  everywhere. 
But  the  people  were  so  different. 

They  couldn't  quite  slay  there. 


In  Far-away  Holland 


In  far-away  Holland  you  hear  a  trip-trap; 

The  little  Dutch  children  go  clipity  clap! 

The  ways  of  the  water  the  good  Dutchnian  knows, 

A-sailing,  a-rowing,  a-skating  he  goes. 


In  far-away  Holland  you  hear  a  crick-crack; 
The  busy  windmills  going  click-i-ty-clackl 
But  what  does  the  Hollander  like  more  than  these? 
His  many  bright  tulips  that  nod  in  the  breeie. 
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The  Mayflower  was  their  ship, 
They  sailed  for  many  a  day, 

They  landed  on  a  great  big  rock 
In  Plymouth's  peacefid  Day. 

Then  a  friendly  Indian  ca^e. 
He  caught  the  fish  and  found  the  game. 
He  was  so  kind  and  was  so  brave. 
He  taught  them  how  to  store  and  save. 


For  winter  was  so  cold  and  bare, 
They  had  to  save  and  then  to  share. 
For  in  this  big  and  lonesome  land 
They  worked  together,^  happy  band. 

They  set  a  day  apart 

To  thank  the  Lord  each  year. 
That's  why  we  have  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Remember  that,  my  dear. 


The  Story  of  the  Pilgrims 

A  Fourth  Grade  Project 

Margaret  Mackie 


Introduction 

In  October,  when  my  fourth  grade  class  began  to  think 
of  a  Thanksgiving  Day  program,  the  idea  of  a  dramatization 
of  their  oym  pleased  them  very  much.  Some  spoke  of  a 
niiscellaneous  program,  but  they  had  had  that  kind  from 
kinde^rten  through  the  third  grade,  so  something  new 
and  different  quite  delighted  them.  I  knew  it  would  take 
a  good  deal  of  time,  but  after  thinkmg  it  over,  I  saw  how 
I  could  correlate  reading,  geography,  history,  art  and 
language,  so  I  decided  to  let  them  try  it.  We  used  such 
books  as  "Boys  and  Girls  of  Colonial  Days,"  "Stories  of 
Colonial  Chil(h-en,"  and  "  Stories  for  American  Childrwi." 
From  these  we  obtained  ideas  about  the  customs,  costmnes, 
homes,  food,  clothmg  and  ideals  of  the  Puritans.  We 
corrdated  our  geography  with  this  work  to  find  where  the 
Pilgrim's  first  homes  were,  then  traced  their  journey  to 
their  homes  in  Holland  and  finally  to  the  new  homes  in 
America.  While  obtaining  our  facts  on  the  landing,  the 
life  in  this  coimtry,  and  tiie  homes,  food  and  clothing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  we  were  establishing,  without  knowing  it, 
the  history  of  one  of  the  first  great  colonies  of  America. 
We  brought  in  the  art  by  discussmg  the  dress,  furniture, 
and  music  of  these  people;  while  language  work  was  in 
evidence  from  the  start,  because  self-expression  and  enunci- 
ation were  the  two  big  things  for  which  we  worked  in  the 
dramatization. 

Scene  I 

About  one  week  was  spent  in  securing  the  facts  that  we 
thought  were  essential  for  our  whole  story.  These  we 
divided  into  three  parts,  with  certain  ideas  emphasized  in 
each  part.  After  we  had  this  knowledge  we  were  ready  to 
put  our  ideas  into  words.  In  our  first  scene,  the  idea  was 
the  devotion  of  the  Pilgrims  to  their  religion  —  thus  their 
reason  for  leaving  England.  The  children  made  their  own 
sentences,  which  were  written  on  the  board  after  the  final 
decision  of  the  class.  We  progressed  this  way  each  day 
until  the  first  scene  was  finished.    Then  came  the  matter 


of  fitting  characters.  This  we  did  by  letting  different 
children  take  the  same  part  and  the  class  selecting  the 
one  who  took  the  part  best.  The  question  might  arise: 
Did  only  the  best  ones  take  part?  Every  child  took  some 
part  in  the  dramatization.  Those  who  did  not  do  so  weU 
m  the  individual  parts  were  Pilgrims  or  Indians,  so  every 
one  felt  a  responsibility. 

Scene  II 

The  second  scene  took  place  in  Holland.  This  was 
worked  out  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  scene.  The 
thought  expressed  was  —  the  devotion  of  the  Pilgrim 
parents  for  their  children:  therefore  their  reason  for 
leavmg  Holland. 

Scene  III 

The  main  expression  of  this  scene  was  the  struggles  and 
hardships  of  the  Pilgrims,  but  through  it  all  they  stood 
firm  in  their  faith  in  their  God. 

The  furniture  in  our  play  was  small,  so  as  to  fit  the 
children.  The  Pilgrims,  Indians  and  Dutch  were  dressed 
respectively. 

The  dramatization  took  six  weeks  of  hard  but  interesting 
work,  and  the  children,  as  well  as  myself,  feel  we  shall 
never  forget  the  story  of  our  Pilgrim  ancestors. 

Dramatizatio  a 

Scene  I  —  SetHng  takes  place  in  a  secret  meeting  place  of 
the  Pilgrims  in  England,  Pilgrims  are  in  serious 
conversation  when  the  leader  calls  the  meeting  to  order. 

Leader  I  presume  you  know  we  are  here  to  talk  over 
some  important  matters.  You  know  the  King  has  ordered 
us  to  go  to  one  church  and  to  pay  a  tax.  What  shall  we 
do  about  it? 

First  Man    Let's  stay  here. 

Second  Man    Let 's  go  to  America. 

First  Man  That's  too  far  and  we  have^^neither  mone_ 
nor  snips.  uiymzuu  uy 
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A  Pilgrim  Sand  Table  made  by  the  second  grade  pupils  in  the  Cornish  School  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Helen  F.  Holmes.    The  houses  and  fort  were  made  from  cherry  twigs  and  the  people  were  cut  from  Thanksgiving  post  cards. 


Third  Man    Let's  fight  the  King  and  his  men. 

Pilgrims    No,  we  are  too  weak. 

Second  Man    Let's  go  to  Holland. 

Leader  Those  who  are  m  favor  of  going  to  Holland  say, 
"Aye!" 

Pilgrims    Aye! 

Leader    But  where  shall  we  get  our  money  and  ships? 

First  Woman    Let's  all  save  imtil  we  get  enough  to  go. 

Second  Man  Why!  there's  a  Dutch  ship  in  harbor  now. 
I'll  speak  to  the  captain  for  passage  as  soon  as  we  get 
enough  money. 

Leader  {approaching  Pilgrims)  Now  remember,  we  must 
keep  this  aU  a  secret,  for  if  the  King  finds  it  out,  he'll  put 
us  all  in  prison. 

ififUer  Officer  from  the  King,) 

Officer  {handles  leader  roughly)    What's  all  of  this  about? 
Leader    Why!   this  is  just  a  meeting. 
Offi^^er    I  thought  I  told  you  not  to  have  any  more  of 
these  meetings  —  so  oflf  to  prison  you  must  go. 

{Pilgrims  foUow,  weeping  and  murmuring,) 

First  Woman    I  knew  this  is  just  what  would  happen. 
Second  Woman    Now,  what  shall  we  do? 

Scene  II  —  Setting  takes  place  in  Holland^  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford.  Mrs.  Bradford  is  knitting, 
while  Mr.  Bradford  is  reading  a  paper. 

Mrs,  Bradford  Anna  needs  a  new  pair  of  shoes  and  I 
don't  see  how  we  can  get  them  for  her. 

Mr.  Bradford  Oh!  cheer  up  —  I  guess  we  can  manage 
that  some  way. 

{Enter  Elder  Brewster.) 

Elder    Hello,  neighbors. 

Mr.  Bradford  How  do  you  do?  Have  a  seat.  {Offers 
chair.) 

Elder    How  are  you  gettmg  on? 

Mrs.  Bradford  1  was  just  saying  that  Anna  needed  a 
new  pair  of  shoes  and  I  did  not  see  how  we  were  going  to 
get  them. 

Elder  Brewster  I  guess  we  can  manage  that  all  right. 
The  Dutch  people  have  been  very  kind  to  us  since  we  came 
iere. 


{Enter  two  Pilgrim  children,  who  have  just  come  from 
school.) 

First  child  "Mutter,"  is  there  anything  to  eat?  {Looks 
in  cupboard  for  food.) 

'  Mrs.  Bradford  No.  You  must  not  limch  now.  I 
thought  I  told  you  last  night  that  food  was  scarce  and 
that  you  couldn't  have  anything  between  meals.  Why! 
why  don't  you  speak  to  Elder  Brewster? 

First  child  {shakes  hands  with  Elder  Brewster)  How  do 
you  do,  Elder  Brewster? 

Elder  Brewster  How  do  you  do,  children?  How  are  you 
getting  along  in  school? 

Children    Fine,  sir. 

Second  child  Mutter,  we're  going  out  to  play  with  the 
Dutch  children  now. 

Mrs.  Bradford    All  right,  but  don't  get  into  any  mkchief . 

{ExU  children.) 

Mrs.  Bradford  Did  you  notice  how  my  children  are 
getting  so  much  like  the  Dutch? 

Eld^  Brewster    No,  I  didn't. 

Mrs.  Bradford  You  see  they  called  me  "  Mutter,"  and 
before  we  know  it  they'll  be  talking  and  dressing  just  like 
the  Dutch  children. 

{Enter  six  children  for  a  Dutch  dance  —  "  Wooden  Shoes,^ 
found  in  the  ^^Progressive  Music  fleader,"  Book  I.  Elder 
Brewster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  look  on  and  notice  their 
own  children  are  also  watching  the  dance.) 

Mrs,  Bradford  There!  what  did  I  say?  Our  children 
were  watching  that  dance,  and  I'm  surprised  they  didn't 
take  part. 

Elder  Brewster  Well,  I  'm  surprised !  I  had  never  noticed 
it  before. 

Mrs.  Bradford    We  must  move,  and  right  away,  too! 

Mr.  Bradford    Where  would  you  like  to  go? 

Mrs.  Bradford  Anywhere  to  get  the  children  away  from 
here. 

Elder  Brewster    Would  you  consider  going  to  America? 

Mrs.  Bradford  Yes,  if  the  rest  of  the  Pilgrims  would 
like  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Bradford    I'll  call  a  meeting  at  once. 


{He  leaves  and  soon  returns  with 
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First  man  I  Ve  heard  about  your  troubles,  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford. 

Mrs.  Bradford  Yes.  My  children  call  me  '*  Mutter," 
and  I  know  before  long  they  will  be  just  like  the  Dutch. 

Second  man    You'd  like  to  go  to  America? 

Mrs.  Bradford    Yes. 

Elder    Where  should  we  get  money  and  ships? 

Third  man    I  *11  lend  my  money. 

First  man    So  will  I. 

Second  man    So  will  I. 

Mr.  Bradford    And  I'll  lend  mine,  too. 

Mrs.  Bradford  Well,  let's  make  our  plans  and  leave  as 
soon  as  possible.    {EmI.) 

Scene  III  —  In  America,  in  the  home  of  PrisciUa  Mtdlins. 
(PrisciUa  is  seated  beside  a  table,  kniUing.) 

PriscUla  Oh!  I  must  hurry  and  get  this  done  so  Per- 
severance will  have  somethmg  warm  to  wear  when  she 
gets  well.    (She  hums  a  tune.) 

{Enter  Mother,  who  has  been  visiHng  the  sick.) 

Mrs.  MuUins    Thou  art  feelmg  better,  Priscilla? 

PrisciUa  Yes,  I  am.  Mother;  but  how  are  the  rest  of 
the  folk? 

Mrs.  MuUins  William  Bradford  is  very  weak.  John 
Alden  had  a  bad  night,  but  is  much  better  to-day. 

(Enter  MUes  Standish.) 

Miles  I'm  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well  and  happy, 
Priscilla. 

PrisciUa  Yes,  but  such  a  few  of  us  are  able  to  be  up  — 
what  if  the  Indians  should  attack  us? 

Miles    The  Indians  will  never  know  how  many  of  our 
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Massasoit  Big  Chief  says  he  comes  to  make  peace  with 
you.     (Offers  peace  pipe.) 

Miles    You  don't  know  how  much  this  means  to  us. 

PrisciUa  I'll  go  and  get  the  rest  of  the  Pilgrims  to  tell 
them  the  good  news.  (Exit  PrisciUa:  returns  with  the  rest 
of  the  Pilgrims. 

(Enter  PUgrims  and  arrange  themselves  in  a  group  around 
the  Indians.) 

MUes  Brothers  and  sisters,  these  Indians  have  come  to 
make  peace  with  us.  Now  we  will  not  have  to  build  the 
new  fort  for  protection. 

PUgrims    Oh!  we're  so  glad. 

(Enter  Captain  of  the  Dutch  ship,  who  is  about  to  return  to 
England.) 

Captain  My  dear  friends,  I  am  about  to  retiun  to 
England  with  the  Mayflower,  and  I  have  come  to  see  if  any 
of  you  are  tired  of  your  new  home  and  wish  to  go  back 
witii  me. 

(Pause.) 

John  Alden  If  any  of  you  wish  to  go,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  say  so.  We  know  life  cannot  be  easy  with  us 
here  —  we  face  many  dangers  and  hardships.  If  you  want 
to  go,  just  speak,  and  you  shall  return  to  England. 

(Pause.) 

Captain    'Twill  be  a  fair  journey  at  this  time  of  year. 

(Pause.) 

Captain  Do  you  realize  that  the  nearest  white  man  is 
more  than  five  hundred  miles  south  of  you? 


This  Dutch  village  was  made  by  Second  Grade  pupils  in  Montpelier,  and  is  supposed  to  show  the  homes,  windmills,  black  and 
white  cows,  goose  girl,  boy  with  milk  cart,  market  place,  etc.  The  canal  between  rows  of  houses  does  not  show  plaiinly  in  pic- 
ture, neither  do  the  little  bridges  nor  tulips.    Louise  R.  Gleason. 


number  have  died,  for  we  bury  our  dead  at  night  and  level 
the  graves  even  with  the  groimd. 

PriscUla  (beginning  to  cry)  Then  we  shall  never  know 
where  the  graves  are,  to  put  flowers  on  in  the  springtime. 

Miles  Never  mind,  Priscilla,  everything  will  come  out 
all  right. 

(Enter  Indian  Chief,  and  Massasoit  as  interpreter,  and  two 
other  Indians.) 

Miles  (rising)    Welcome,  brothers! 

(Chief  grunts.) 

Massasoit    Big  Chief  says  —  Welcome,  pale  face. 
Miles    We  are  glad  that  you  have  come.    (Chief  grunts.) 


(Pause.) 

Elder  Brewster  We  thank  God  who  hath  permitted  us 
to  come  here.  If  we  live,  our  faith  will  live.  All  we  hope 
to  do  is  to  convert  our  savage  brothers,  so  no  matter  %hat 
happens  to  us,  we  will  continue  to  praise  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

Captain  Then  I  shall  tell  all  England  that  I  left  you 
singing  songs  of  praise.  (Moves  toward  exit.)  So  farewell, 
my  friends,  farewell.    May  God  puptect  you. 

PUgrims  (waving  hands)    Farewell,  farewell! 

(PUgrimsremain  standing  for  a  short  time  with  bowed  heads, 
then  all  sing,  **Our  Morning  Song,"  found  in  the  *^  Progressive^ 
Music  Reader,  Book  II,  page  8.)    uiymzuu  uy  ^%.^^^v>^ 
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A  Project  for  the  Second  Grade 

Part  I 

Trimming  a  Birds'  Christmas  Tree — a  Bird  Study  Unit 

Grace  Emily  Storm 

Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Primary  Education,  the  School  of  Education,  the  University  of  Chicago 


Note  This  project  was  worked  out  in  a  second  grade  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Elementary  School.  Three  half  hour  periods  a 
week,  for  nine  weeks,  were  devoted  to  the  unit. 

The  trimming  of  a  birds'  Christmas  tree  was  the  basis 
and  the  motive  imderlying  a  bird  study  imit.  The  teacher 
wished  the  children  to  feel  an  interest  and  love  for  birds 
before  they  actually  began  to  learn  about  them.  There- 
fore the  approach  was  made  through  the  need  of  caring 
for  and. protecting  the  birds  on  the  farm,  since  they  had 
just  finished  the  study  of  the  farm  as  the  source  of  food 
supply.  They  had  suggested  and  constructed  many  things 
that  helped  the  farmer  in  their  representation  on  the  sand- 
table.  They  were  asked  to  name  some  of  the  animals  that 
helped  on  the  farm  and  to  tell  in  what  way  each  contributed. 
They  named  the  cow  that  gives  milk;    the  horses  that 

E lough  the  ground  so  that  the  grain  can  be  planted;  the 
ens  that  lay  eggs,  and  other  animals.  They  were  told 
that  there  was  something  else  that  lives  on  the  farm  that 
helps  —  something  that  flies  in  the  air  and  hops  on  the 
ground.  Immediately  the  answer  came,  "The  birds." 
The  children  were  asked  if  they  could  think  of  how  the 
birds  help  the  farmer.  "They  eat  insects  and  worms." 
**Why  would  that  help  the  farmer?"  "The  msects  and 
worms  often  destroy  the  farmer's  trees  and  the  farmer's 
grain.  They  hurt  his  garden."  "K  these  things  are 
harmed,  will  it  matter  to  other  people  besides  the  farmer 
and  liis  family?"  "The  farmer  will  not  have  so  much 
fruit  to  send  away  to  people  in  the  towns  and  cities,  nor 
so  much  whcat-to  make  inta  bread;" 

"There  are  other  reasons  why  the  farmer  likes  to  have 
the  birds  about."  One  little  girl  said,  "They  sing  songs 
that  delight  us."  "Yes,  we  are  happier  because  we  can 
hear  the  lovely  songs  of  the  birds.  Is  there  any  other 
reason  why  the  farmer  or  anybody  else  likes  to  have  the 
birds  near?  If  we  should  spend  the  day  in  the  country, 
what  would  make  our  day  more  pleasant?"  "Our  day 
would  be  more  pleasant  if  we  could  see  the  birds."  "Yes, 
their  feathers  are  such  lovely  colors  and  they  are  so  graceful 
flying  through  the  air  and  flitting  from  branch  to  branch, 
that  we  like  to  look  at  them." 

This  discussion  filled  one  periodi  The  next  period  the 
class  was  asked  if  they  would  like  to  write  a  story  about 
birds  for  a  "Bird  Book."  This  was  done  as  a  group 
composition,  the  children  dictating  the  sentences  to  the 
teacher  who  wrote  them  on  the  lK)ard.  Each  child  who 
contributed  a  sentence  was  asked  to  give  it  distinctly,  so 
the  others  could  decide  whether  or  not  it  was  worded 
dearly.  Sometimes  the  teacher  by  a  question  or  suggestion, 
got  from  the  children  a  clearer  and  more  concise  statement 
than  was  given  at  first.  The  following  story  was  the  result 
of  this  lesson: 

Birds  sing  songs  that  delight  us. 
Birds  have  pretty  colors. 
We  like  to  look  at  their  pretty  colors. 
The  flight  of  birds  in  the  air  is  graceful. 

The  next  lesson  was  introduced  by  this  question:  "Are 
the  birds  on  the  farm  now?"  "Yes,  some  of  the  birds  stay 
in  the  wmter."  "Why  do  not  all  the  birds  leave?"  The 
fact  was  brought  out  that  seed-eating  birds  can  find  food 
in  winter.  "How  can  birds  find  seeds  when  so  much  snow 
covers  the  ground?"  "They  have  a  hard  time."  "If 
the  farmer  wants  birds  in  summer  he  must  make  the  birds 


want  to  stay  all  winter.  Who  can  think  of  one  wayjof 
helpmg?"  "By  putting  food  out  for  the  birds."  *' Since 
we  have  so  much  snow  in  winter  that  covers  up  everything 
for  the  birds,  unless  we  do  something  to  help  them,  they 
will  starve.  The  farmer  leaves  his  bam  door  open  and 
has  grain  scattered  on  the  floor.  What  do  you  thwk  we 
could  do  right  here  at  school  to  help  the  birds?"  *'Wc 
could  scatter  crumbs  on  the  snow."  "What  woidd  happen 
if  more  snow  should  come  or  the  wind  should  blow?  What 
could  we  do?  "  Several  suggestions  were  made,  among  them 
this:  "We  could  put  a  ledge  or  board  on  the  window  and 
put  crumbs  or  other  kind  of  food  on  that" 

The  teacher  then  added  her  plan  to  the  list,  and  suggested ' 
that  they  make  a  birds'  Christmas  tree  and  trim  it  with 
things  that  the  birds  like  to  eat  The  dass  were  enthusiastic 
over  this  plan  and  voted  to  accept  it  rather  than  their  own. 
Where  should  we  place  it?  It  was  dedded  unanimously  to 
place  it  just  outside  the  double  glass  doors  whidi  opca^ 
on  a  terrace,  so  that  we  could  watch  the  birds  enjoy  thdi 
feast.  The  chilchren  were  asked  to  suggest  food  whidi  the 
birds  would  like,  and  as  each  artide  was  given  the  teacher 
wrote  it  on  the  board.  The  list  was  as  follows:  suet, 
bacon  rind,  doughnuts,  bread,  cranberries,  seed,  arackers, 
and  cocoanut  stuffed  with  suet  Each  child  chose  what 
he  wished  to  bring,  pointing  to  the  word  in  the  list  as  he 
told  the  class  his  choice.  Before  the  children  went  home 
that  day  a  slip  was  given  each  child  having  the  printed  form 
of  his  artide,  so  that  he  would  be  sure  to  remember  what 
he  was  to  bring.  In  this  way  he  was  inddentally  acquiring 
new  words  for  his  reading  vocabulary. 

One  of  the  class  donated  his  tree  which  had  been  used 
at  Christmas.  It  was  about  four  feet  high  and  was  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  group  of  children.  Not  more  than  three 
at  a  time  were  allowed  to  come  forward  and  tie  their  food 
to  the  branches,  using  wire  so  that  the  artides  could  be 
fastened  securely.  After  the  tree  was  trimmed,  the  difldrcD 
helped  to  lift  it  outside.  The  question  which  the  tcachff 
left  with  them  to  think  about  was:  "What  bird  or  birds 
stay  in  this  vicinity  all  winter?" 

The  next  lesson  was  opened  with  the  question,  "How 
many  foimd  out  the  name  of  one  bird  that  we  may  expect 
to  get  food  from  the  Christmas  tree."  One  child  suggested 
the  blue- jay;  another  said  that  the  robin  was  here  almost 
the  whole  winter,  as  it  sometim.es  returned  very  early. 
The  teacher  told  them  that  she  thought  of  a  bird  that 
stayed  all  year  and  was  the  happiest  and  most  cheerful 
bird  we  have.  "He  seems  to  be  the  happiest  when  there 
is  a  big  snow  storm.  I  saw  him  hopping  about  the  other 
day  looking  and  looking  for  food.  {Here  a  picture  of  the 
chickadee  was  shown.)  What  is  his  name?  Yes,  the 
chickadee.  Do  you  know  why  they  call  him  that?  Be- 
cause when  he  calls  he  says,  'Chickadee-dee!'  How  many 
of  us  have  seen  the  chickadee?  Most  of  us  have,  but  kt 
us  look  carefully  at  the  picture,  so  we'll  recognize  him 
when  he  comes  to  our  Christmas  tree  for  food. 

"Does  it  look  large  or  small  to  you?  Yes,  it  is  smal 
It  is  smaller  than  the  English  sparrow.  What  color  ^^uM 
you  call  the  chickadee?  It  is  gray  —  what  we  call  a  slate 
color.  What  else  can  you  say  about  this  bird  fnMn  its 
picture?  Yes,  it  has  white  on  it.  Where?  White  edges 
on  its  breast.  This  little  chickadee  loves  the  pine  aM 
spruce  trees.  It  likes  to  stay  near  the  top  of  these  tiws, 
but  it  also  likes  to  stay  near  the  house.  It  is  a  very  usefd 
bird  in  sunmier-time  because  it  eats  a  moth  that  hurts  the 
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trees.  Since  it  is  such  a  valuable  bird  in  the  summer  we 
must  keep  it  here.  If  you  see  it,  listen  to  its  cheerful 
caD."    i^^ 

The  robin  was  the  next  bird  that  the  children  looked 
for  on  the  Christmas  tree.  One  child  spied  a  robin  hopping 
on  her  lawn  the  last  of  March,  so  all  the  others  were  watch- 
ing eagerly  for  a  glimpse  of  one  searching  for  food  on  our 
tree.  In  this  lesson  the  children  suppUed  most  of  the 
information,  that  which  the  teacher  contributed  being  the 
family  to  which  the  robin  belonged  and  naming  the  robin. 
They  enjoyed  greatly  this  little  poem  which  was  given  to 
them  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  robin: 

When  father  takes  h^  spade  to  dig, 

Then  robin  comes  along, 
He  sits  upon  a  little  twig, 

And  sings  a  little  song. 

Or  if  the  trees  are  rather  far, 

He  does  not  stay  alone, 
But  comes  up  close  to  where  we  are 
^         And  bobs  upon  a  stone. — Lawrence  Alma-Tadema 

The^foUowing  is  the  story  which  the  class  dictated  about 
the  robin: 

The  robin  belongs  to  the  thrush  family. 

He  is  smaller  than  the  blue-jay. 

The  Pilgrims  named  the  robin. 

The  robins  are  the  first  birds  to  return  in  the  spring. 

They  eat  worms. 

The  blue- jay  was  one  of  the  most  popular  birds  studied. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  of  a  statement  which  the  teacher 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  to  the  effect  that  the 
blue-jay  was  a  misjudged  bird  —  that  the  blue-jay  wasn't 
altogether  the  quarrelsome  and  greedy  fellow  whidi  people 
as  a  rule  make  him  out  to  be.  From  this  time  on  he  was 
a  martyr  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  and  assumed  a  saintli- 
ness  of  demeanor  which  would  make  the  blue-jay  quite 
puffed  up  were  he  but  aware  of  it.  This  is  the  story  as  the 
teacher  told  it: 

"The  blue-jay  belongs  to  the  crow  family.  He  is  a  very 
noisy  but  jolly  fellow.  Many  people  think  that  he  quarrels 
a  good  deal,  but  he  doesn't  quarrel  as  much  as  people  think. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  he  is  so  loud,  but  much  of  the  time 
he  k  just  chatting.  The  only  time  he  is  quiet  is  when  he 
has  a  nest  to  look  after.  Then  he  is  quiet  because  he  does 
not  want  anyone  to  find  the  nest.  The  blue-jay  is  a  great 
singer  and  is  also  a  mimic.  That  means  that  he  imitates 
the  songs  and  calls  of  other  birds. 

"A  woman  once  had  a  tame  blue- jay  who  liked  to  hide 
what  he  could  not  eat.  This  bird  seemed  to  think  that 
the  safest  place  to  hide  things  was  about  this  woman. 
He  would  try  to  stick  currants  or  a  piece  of  dry  bread  in 
her  hair.  He  would  try  to  tuck  a  dead  worm  under  the 
ruflBe  of  her  dress.  He  loved  to  play  with  matches  and 
seemed  to  think  they  were  just  made  for  him  to  hide. 
One  day  he  foimd  a  match  and  looked  for  a  good  crack  in 
the  floor  where  he  could  hide  it.  Then  he  began  to  hammer 
it  in  so  that  it  would  stay.  But  he  struck  t£e  lighting  end 
of  the  match  and  it  went  off  with  a  sharp  crack.  This 
frightened  the  blue-jay  so  that  he  never  played  with  matches 
again. 

"The  blue-jay  feeds  mostly  on  caterpillars  and  wonrs 
m  the  summer  time.  It  feeds  these  to  its  young  and  in  this 
way  a  great  many  harmful  caterpillars  are  destroyed." 

The  study  of  the  canary  was  approached  by  the  question, 
^*I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  birds  at  home  that  you 
protect  and  care  for  every  day?"  Immediately  several 
answered  and  said  that  they  had  canaries.  "Does  you^ 
canary  ever  teU  you  anything?"  "Yes,  I  think  he  teU^ 
us  a  great  many  things  in  his  songs."  "Listen  and  I  wiii 
itell  you  what  my  cane ry  says  to  me: 


"My  eyes  a  re  beady  black, 
Just  tell  me  how  I  wink! 
I  can  do  it,  I  am  sure, 
Faster  than  you  thmk. 

"My  ears,  you'll  never  guess 
J^st  where  I  hjwp, than  hid, 
I  have  them  covered  o'er 
Wth  a  HtUeteai!her  M. 

"My  nostrils  small  are  in  my  bill. 
Two  little  pin  holes  fine, 
All  covered  o'er  with  a  feather  frill. 
Would  you  like  a  nose  like  mine?  " 

By  the  tune  the  unit  of  study  had  progressed  to  where 
several  burds  had  beeln  taken  up,  it  was  weS  along  in  March 
and  the  children  were  anxious  to  go  bird  hunting.    So 
accordingly,  at  least  once  a  week,  an  hour  was  given  to  ah 
excursion  to  Wooded  Island  in  Jackson  Park,  to  see.  not 
only  the  bird  which  we  ^ere  studying,  but  others  they 
could  learn  to  recognize.    These  excursions  were  a  ^urdV^ 
of  great  joy  to  them.    Some  took  along  bird  glass^  ai<J' 
bird  guides.    For  the  latter  they  were  encouraged  to  b^* 
Reed's  "Bird  Guide,  Land  Birds  East  of  the  Rbckiefe' *  * 
They  were  intensely  proud  of  these  little  books,  and  whtle'^ 
it  wasn't  possible  for  them  to  read  and  understand  all  of" 
the  description  given  for  each  bird,  they  could  get  Ai'* 
name  and  certain  words  and  phrases.    The  teacher  ffelt^' 
that  it  was  an  excellent  incentive  for  reading,  one  that  was 
called  forth  by  a  real  need.    The  children  were  taught 
how  to  write  in  the  date  under  the  picture  of  the  particular 
bird  which  they  recognized.    Frequently,  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  particular  bird,  both  the  picture  and  the  stuffed 
specimen  were  used.    Every  child  procured  a  picture  of 
each  bird  studied  from  the  Mumford  Company. 

When  the  unit  was  begun,  close  correlation  was  made  with' 
the  art  work.  Wishmg  to  have  a  record  of  all  that  they 
found  out  about  birds,  each  child  made  a  book  in  which  to 
put  his  stories  and  pictures.  These  books  were  made  of 
a  gray-green  construction  paper,  with  the  letters  of  the 
title  and  the  name  of  the  pupil  cut  from  manila  paper. 

The  first  composition  in  the  book  was  the  one  given  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  All  during  the  study  the 
children  were  hunting  for  pictures  in  magazines  at  home 
to  illustrate  these  first  points,  so  the  next  few  pages  were 
not  the  same  in  all  the  books.  To  take  one  book  for  illus- 
tration the  child  mounted  a  picture  of  two  birds  near  their 
nest  on  a  branch,  one  singing  and  the  other  workmg  on  the 
nest.  Underneath  was  written:  Birds  eat  insects.  Birds 
sing. 

To  carry  the  idea  further,  the  next  page  showed  the 
picture  of  a  beautiful  garden,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  were  drawn  free-hand  some  weird  and  strange  lookmg 
creatures,  which  evidently  were  meant  to  be  insects,  because 
of  the  inscription  under  the  picture  whidi  read:  Insects 
destroy  trees  and  gardens. 

The  rest  of  the  book  consisted  of  pictiures  and  com- 
positions about  the  following  birds,  each  of  which  was 
written  after  the  study  of  that  burd:  chickadee,  blue-jay, 
redheaded  woodpecker,  house  wren,  brown  thrasher,  cat- 
bird, goldfinch,  redstart,  bronze  crackle,  ring-necked  dove, 
and  chinmey  swift  As  the  compositions  were  dictated  by 
the  children,  they  were  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher.  After  being  read  by  the  class,  they  were  printed 
in  the  school  printing  shop  and  each  child  was  given  a  copy 
of  every  composition  for  his  book.  Manila  paper  was  used 
for  the  leaves.  The  picture  of  the  bird  was  mounted  and 
under  it  was  pasted  the  slip  having  the  composition.  The 
last  page  bore  a  free-hand  drawing  by  the  child  of  the 
Birds'  Christmas  Tree. 

These  are  some  of  the  compositions  written  by  the 
^Idren; 


^l^ 


The  Red-headed  Woodpecker 

'This  bird  bdongs  to  the  woodpecker  family. 

ijie  woodpeckc*^  ^^  insects,  grasshoppers,  and  beech-nuts. 

ijic  ^oodpj^r  dr^s  \us  nest  with  his  beak. 
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The  House  Wren 

This  bird  belongs  to  the  wren  family. 
The  wrens  like  to  live  near  a  house. 
Their  song  is  like  a  bubbling  brook. 
The  wrens  eat  insects. 

The  Brown  Thrasher 

The  brown  thrasher  belongs  to  the  thrasher  and  mocking-bird  family. 
He  eats  insects  and  worms  that  destroy  trees  and  gardens. 
He  builds  his  nest  in  a  thorny  bush  because  he  is  a  shv  bird. 
The  brown  thmsher  thrashes  the  ground  with  his  tail. 

The  Catbird 

The  catbird  belongs  to  the  mocking-bird  family. 

He  sings  a  sweet  song  and  says  "mi-ou.'' 

The  catbird  eats  moths  and  insects. 

He  is  not  shy  like  some  birds. 

He  builds  his  nest  in  a  bush  near  a  house. 

At  the  close  of  this  study  it  was  felt  that  the  most  im- 
portant attaimnent  from  this  project  was  an  interest  in 
and  love  for  birds.  Since  children  do  not  care  to  learn 
about  things  in  which  they  have  no  particular  interest,  the 
knowledge  of  birds  whidi  they  gained  was  due  to  the 
genuine  interest  aroused  when  they  took  steps  to  care 
for  the  birds  in  winter.  Without  such  a  project  the  in- 
formation obtained  would  not  have  been  as  vital,  but  would 
have  tended  to  be  more  or  less  mechanical. 


Pages  from  the  Children's 
Booklets 

(Written  by  the  IIB  Grade) 
Birds 

Birds  sing  songs  that  delight  us. 
Birds  have  pretty  colors. 
We  like  to  look  at  their  pretty  colors. 
The  flight  of  birds  in  the  air  is  graceful. 

Birds  eat  insects. 
Birds  sing. 


Insects  destroy  trees  and  gardens. 

Birds 

Seed-eating  birds  have  strong  beaks. 

They  can  crack  seeds  with  them. 

The  woodpecker's  tongue  is  sharp  and  sticky. 

Birds'  eyes  are  magnifiers. 

Birds  have  sharp  ears. 

Birds  can  hear  insects.  • 

Ducks'  feet  are  like  paddles. 

Birds  with  long  wings  soar  about  in  the  sky. 

Birds  with  short  wings  do  not  fly  far. 

Birds  use  their  tails  as  rudders. 

Birds  stop  their  flight  with  their  wings. 

Birds  use  their  wings  for  protection. 


The  blue-jay  belongs  to  the  crow  family. 
He  eats  insect  eggs  in  the  winter. 
He  eats  caterpilkrs  in  the  summer-time. 
He  is  friendly  and  kind  to  other  birds. 
The  blue-jay  is  a  mimic. 


Health  Chores 

A  Hygiene  Project 

Katrina  Stoelzing 

OUR  First  Grade  pupils  have  helped  in  doing  the  health 
chores,  as  outlined  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, by  learning  these  health  rhymes.  Drill  in 
memory  work,  too,  was  the  insult. 

We  discussed  each  rhyme  and  emphasized  the  point  for 
which  the  particular  rhyme  was  given.  We  learned  one 
each  week,  thus  covering  a  period  of  twenty  weeks  of 
Hygiene  work.  Daily  reviews  are  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  rhymes  ready  for  practical  use;  for  instance, 
when  a  child  coughed  and  forgot  to  use  his  handkerchief 
we  would  politely  recite,  "Cover  every  cough,"  etc.  This 
helped  out  in  making  the  rhymes  clearer  and  also  in  ex- 
plaining the  lesson.  These  rhymes  are  all  original,  excepting 
No.  6,  which  was  so  appropriate,  and  we  needed  it. 

We  made  posters  by  using  large  sheets  of  construction 
paper.  The  pupils  were  asked  to  bring  a  picture  which 
would  illustrate  a  subject,  as,  "Exercise  or  Rest,"  etc 
Each  one  tried  to  bring  the  prettiest  and  brightest  one  he 
could  find  in  his  home.  This  involved  the  co-operation  of 
the  parents.  The  teacher  gave  out  patterns  for  the  letters, 
spelling  words  to  be  pasted  on  the  posters,  naming  each 
word. 

During  the  last  semester  of  the  work  we  made  Health 
Books.  We  used  note  books  having  large  pages  and  wide 
ruled  spaces.  Ou  the  right  side  of  the  page  we  pasted 
an  appropriate  picture  illustrating  the  rhymes,  \diich  we 
copied  on  the  opposite  page.  Each  child  chose  his  own 
picture  which,  in  his  estimation,  best  suited  the  rhyme. 
When  questioned  why  they  chose  certain  pictures,  many 
good  answers  were  given  which  showed  they  understood 
what  we  aimed  at. 

1  We  are  the  Health  Crusaders, 

We  do  our  Health  Chores  well. 
We  want  you  to  know  about  them, 
Just  listen  and  we  will  tell. 

2  While  I  am  yoimg  is  the  time  to  grow  strong, 
My  schoolmates  are  helping  the  good  work  along. 
I'll  try  to  follow  the  rules  of  good  health. 
Then  I'll  have  joys  and  friendships  and  wealthy 
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3  You  smile  at  me  and  I'll  smile  at  you 

And  that  will  make  one  smile  grow  into  two, 
You  smile  at  sister  and  I'll  snule  at  brother, 
Then  we'll  all  smile  at  father  and  mother. 

Posture 

4  I  sit  up  straight  when  I'm  at  school 

And  stand  up  straight  at  home, 
If  I  keep  up  this  practice 
Good  results  will  be  sure  to  come. 

Cleanliness 

5  I  use  my  toothbrush  two  times  a  day, 
To  drive  the  toothache  germs  away, 

I  clean  my  nails  and  comb  my  hair 
And  dress  myself  with  greatest  care. 

6  Cover  every  cough  and  sneeze, 

If  you  don't  you'll  spread  disease. 

7  I  never  put  money  or  pins  in  my  mouth, 

Or  do  I  spit  on  the  floor. 
There  are  so  many  germs  right  now 
And  that  will  help  to  make  more. 

8  Before  I  go  to  bed  at  night 

I  take  the  soap  and  water 
And  wash  my  hands  and  face  right  clean. 
As  everybody  ought  to. 

9  Flies  are  dirty,  don't  you  know 
They  carry  germs  wherever  they  go? 
We  have  good  screens  and  always  try 
To  keep  things  clean  and  swat  Uie  fly. 

10  I'll  take  a  bath  three  times  a  week. 

Then  I  can  keep  quite  clean, 
It  will  make  me  want  to  smile  and  work 
And  "laugh  a  lot"  between. 

Weight 

11  I  watch  my  weight  and  then  I  know 
That  I  am  very  sure  to  grow; 

I  eat  pure  food  and  rest  and  play, 
Then  I  am  well  and  strong  alway. 


Food  and  Drink 

12  My  mother  prepares  such  well  cooked  food 
I  eat  it  slowly  and  then  it  tastes  good; 

I  eat  at  meal  times,  three  times  a  day, 
Then  I  have  strength  for  work  and  for  play. 

13  Six  glasses  of  water  every  day 
Will  drive  disease  away. 

14  Tea  is  bad,  coffee  is  worse; 
We  drink  water.  Safety  First. 

15  The  milk  I  use  I'm  always  sure 
Is  sweet  and  fresh  and  very  pure. 

Rest 

16  If  you  wish  to  be  happy,  little  girl  or  boy. 
Then  go  to  bed  early  and  wake  up  with  joy. 
For  folks  who  are  up  too  late  at  night 
Always  feel  so  cross  and  cannot  do  right. 

17  I  rest  my  eyes  quite  often 

And  bathe  them  every  day. 
And  when  I  feel  I'm  weary 
I  rim  outdoors  to  play. 

Exercise 

18  Take  long  walks  in  the  morning  sim. 
Then  your  day's  work  will  be  easily  done. 
Breathe  fresh  air,  it  makes  you  grow. 
And  gives  your  cheeks  a  healthy  glow. 

19  Play  out  doors  as  much  as  you  can, 
Then  you  won't  need  an  electric  fan, 
Play  good  games  and  play  them  fair, 
In  the  pleasant  morning  air. 

20  Sing  a  song  of  sunshine. 

Drive  away  that  care. 
Children  who  do  not  worry 

Always  will  "get  there." 
Though  sometimes  they're  thinking 

Of  a  task  that's  long. 
Yet  you'll  hear  them  singing 

A  glad  working  song. 
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A  Vtew  of  the  Walled  Oty  of  Manila 


Geographical  Reading  Lessons 

Picture  Journey  Over  the  Philippines  for  American  Children 

Mary  E.  Polley 

Instructor  in  Education,  Philippine  Normal  School,  Manila,  P.  I. 


CHILDREN  of  the  United  States,  I  wonder  if,  in  your 
home  geography  lessons,  you  have  met  the  little  brown 
children  of  the  Philippines.  They  live  under  the 
same  dear  Stars  and  Stripes  that  you  do,  though  it  would 
take  you  twnety-eight  or  thirty  days  to  reach  them, 
sailing  on  an  ocean  steamer  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
southwest,  across  the  Pacific.  Would  you  really  like  to 
come  across  and  let  me  take  you  for  a  trip  over  their 
beautiful  island  home? 

K  you  would,  open  your  eyes  and  get  your  imagination 
to  work;  for  this  is  to  be  a  picture  journey,  some  of  the 
pictures  being  very  real  ones  and  others  being  word  pictures 
which  you  wUl  have  to  change  in  your  mind  to  fields  and 
hills,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  or  perhaps  to  birds 


Cottage  Shaded  by  Cliimpt  of  Bamboo 


and  beasts.  You  must  have  a  good  map  of  the  Philippines 
with  you,  for  good  travelers  always  carry  a  map  and  find 
on  it  every  place  which  they  visit. 

Since  I  cannot  come  across  the  Pacific  to  get  you,  we 
shall  imagine  you  are  already  here  in  Manila  Bay  and  that 
I  have  gone  out  to  meet  you.  I  should  wish  you  to  arrive 
at  sunrise  or  sunset,  for  then  Manila  Bay  is  most  beautiful. 

Behind  you,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  rise  the  fortified 
rocks  of  Corregidor,  and  in  front  of  you-lies  the  old  walled 
city  of  Manila,  with  its  arched  gateways  and  watch  towers 
reminding  one  of  the  feudal  days  about  which  you  have 
doubtless  read.  In  those  days,  you  know,  every  lord  pro- 
tected his  castle  by  a  wall  and  a  moat  and,  with  brave 
knights  and  yeomen,  defended  it  agcinst  the  attacks  of 
his  foes. 

Once  there  was  a  moat  around  old  Manila,  too,  but  the 
government  has  filled  it  up  and  now  in  its  place  there  are 
beautiful  simken  gardens,  used  for  recreation  grounds. 

But  you  must  not  think  that  these  walls  surround  the 
whole  city  of  Manila.  Long  ago  Manila  outgrew  her  walls 
and  began  expanding  to  the  north,  the  south,  the  east, 
until  to-day  she  is  a  large  cosmopolitan  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  284,000. 

And  now  I  shall  put  you  in  an  automobile,  and  after  one 
ride  over  Manila,  hasten  you  to  the  railroad  station. 
From  there  we  shall  travel  far  into  the  provinces. 

Since  this  is  only  a  picture  journey,  and  it  pleases  me  to 
first  show  you  provincial  life  in  norUieastem  Luzon,  let  us 
suppose  we  have  at  length  made  our  journey  by  rail  from 
Manila  through  the  provinces  of  central  Luzon,  which  we 
shall  visit  again  later,  and  are  now  at  a  railroad  station 
of  La  Union.  I  have  brought  you  here  to  see  real  Filipino 
life,  so  I  am  going  to  help  you  into  these  two-wheeled 
carramatas  at  the  station  whence  we  shall  start  oflF  up 
the  village  street. 

You  think,  perhaps,  that  this  sleek  little  Filipino  pony 
is  too  small  to  carry  you,  that  he  is  only  a  year-old  colt. 
But  try  him,  and  you  will  find  that  he  can  travel  along  the 
road  at  a  very  satisfactory  gait.  The  pity  is  that  some- 
times the  FiUpino  pony  is  not  well  fed  and  cared  for.  Then 
he  is  a  pitifid  looking  little  creature  and  it  is  very  hard 
indeed  for  him  to  carry  a  heavy  load. 

On  the  road  are  other  two-wheeled  vehicles,  carts  drawn 
by  patient  carrabaos  and  oxen.  They  are  carrying  loads 
of  rice,  vegetables,  friit,  and  people  to  the  market  of  San 
Fernando. 
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Tagalog  Girl  Cooldiig 


Tagalog  Girl,  Dressed  for  a  Reception 


CanoDQata 


Tagalog  Girl  of  the  Middle  Classes 


Women  Returning  f  ram  Market 
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These  women  with  baskets  of  rice  upon  their  heads  are 
abeady  coming  home  from  the  market. 

This  narrow  street  is  very  like  the  streets  of  other  pro- 
vincial villages  and  towns.  It  leads  up  to  the  center  of  a 
large  town,  where  we  shall  find  an  open  shaded  square 
called  the  plaza.  There  are  few  lone  farm-houses  in  the 
Philippines.  People  live  together  in  villages  like  this, 
called  ''barrios/'  Aroxmd  these  barrios  lie  the  agricultural 
lands  of  the  Philippines.  Probably  the  land  around  this 
barrio  belongs  to  small  farmers  hving  in  the  barrio,  but 
often  a  barrio  is  built  on  the  plantation  of  a  large  farmer, 
and  all  the  people  of  the  barrio  are  his  tenants  and  laborers. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  large  plantations  of  central 
Luzon  and  of  some  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Islands. 

A  central  town,  together  with  the  barrios  and  land  lying 
around  it,  forms  a  municipality.  See  how  close  together 
the  houses  of  this  barrio  are.  As  in  the  walled  aty  of 
Manila,  they  are  built  close  up  to  the  narrow  street,  leaving 
no  room  for  front  yards.  While  this  is  the  usual  way  m 
building  in  the  Philippines,  you  wiU  find  some  houses  set 
back  in  beautiful  gardens  of  tropical  shrubbery.  You  saw 
some  such  places  in  Manila. 

The  gardens  here  are  behind  the  houses.  In  theni  we 
fii^d  beds  of  tropical  flowers  and  foliage ^  and  little  nooks 
shiided  by  banana  plants,  or  by  the  wide  spreading  branch^ 
of  a  mango  tree.  In  some  gardens  there  are  other  tropical 
fndt  trees* 

You  may  pick  papayas,  br^d-fruit,  jack-fruit,  oranges, 
tamarinds,  and  other  fruits  stran  ge  and  new  to  you.  B  read- 
fruit  and  jack'fruit  belong  to  the  tig  family. 

Paltns  and  clusters  of  feathery  bamboo  shade  the  road 
and  the  little  cottages,  lending  to  the  humble  homes  of 
these  simple  people  a  quiet  charm  and  picturesqueness. 

Here  is  a  new  cottage.  Like  the  others,  it  is  of  bamboo 
and  nipa,  and  is  raised  four  or  five  feet  above  the  ground, 
a  wise  provision  against  the  dampness  of  the  rainv  season. 
The  posts  that  support  this  house  are  of  bamboo,  but  some 
houses  have  posts  of  wood.  We  must  enter  the  house  by 
a  bamboo  laxlder  at  a  back  door.  The  rafters  and  the 
light  framework  of  the  walls  are  made  of  bamboa  The 
walls  are  covered  with  nipa  leaves,  laid  on  like  shingles  on 
a  roof  and  held  down  smoothly  by  slats  of  bamboo,  except 
on  the  kitchen,  where  the  long  leaflets  hang  down  free 
from  the  midrib,  giving  the  wall  a  shaggy  appearance. 
Many  houses  here  are  of  this  shaggy  type. 

The  roof,  too,  is  thatched  with  nipa,  while  the  floor  is 
made  of  strips  of  bamboo.  In  the  living-room  the  windows 
ar^  covered  with  sliding  shutters  made  of  a  matting  woven 
of  splints  of  bamboo. 

Tlie  kitchen  window  has  a  nipa  and  bamboo  shutter 
raised  and  lowered  on  a  bamboo  pole.  Withal  we  have  a 
veiy  pretty,  neat  little  cottage.  How  would  you  like  to 
have  it  for  a  play  house? 

Plenty  of  fresh  air  comes  in  through  the  open  windows 
of  these  houses  and  through  the  spaces  between  the  bamboo 
strips  of  the  floor,  imless  perhaps  the  space  beneath  the 
house  is  enclosed  and  used  as  a  granary  or  stable.  Fortu- 
nate^, due  to  the  work  of  the  health  service  and  of  the 
Eublic  schools,  stables  under  houses  are  becoming  less  and 
iss  common. 

To  be  sure,  all  houses  of  a  village  are  not  alike,  but  there 
is  much  less  variety  in  the  houses  of  provincial  towns  and 
villages  than  in  the  houses  of  your  home  town.  Some 
very  pretty  and  comfortable  houses  have  walls  made  of 
bamboo  matting.  In  towns  far  from  nipa  swamps,  the 
roofs  are  commonly  thatched  widi  cogon,  a  tall  coarse  grass 
which  grows  rank  on  imcultivated  landis. 

The  furniture  of  these  simple  houses  consists  of  a  few 
chairs,  perhaps  a  plain  home-made  table,  a  bench,  and 
some  soft  mats  woven  from  the  fiber  of  the  buri  palm. 
These  mats  are  the  beds  of  the  poor  and  middle-class  people 
of  the  Philippines. 
Even  in  the  poorest  houses  there  are  usually  pillows 


stuffed  with  kapok,  a  tree  cotton.  By  day  pillows  and 
mats  are  conmionly  kept  on  a  shelf  hanging  from  the 
rafters. 

In  the  little  shed-like  kitchen  at  the  back  of  the  house 
a  fire  is  burning  in  a  pottery  stove,  like  those  on  the  river 
boats  in  Manila.  In  the  pots  on  the  stove  are  rice,  fish, 
and  vegetables  for  the  mid-day  meaL  In  some  homes  of 
the  Islimds  we  find  no  such  pottery  stoves,  but  in  one  end 
of  the  kitchen  is  a  box  of  sand  and  dirt  raised  on  four  legs. 
In  this  box  an  open  fire  is  built  Pots  are  supported  over 
this  fire  on  tripods  or  on  three  stones.  Even  in  the  best 
provincial  homes  and  in  many  elegant  city  homes,  cooking 
is  done  in  very  primitive  ways.  But  you  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  dinners  of  many  courses  that  are  prepared 
over  primitive  stoves  with  primitive  cooking  utensils. 
Moreover,  Filipinos  are  fast  absorbing  western  idiots,  and 
with  them  the  modem  cooking  stove  is  finding  its  my 
even  into  provincial  homes. 

A  happy,  simple,  kindly  people  live  in  the  middle  homes 
of  this  barrio.  If  you  should  stop  to  chat  with  them  for  a 
whOe,  they  would  surely  ask  you  to  dine  with  them.  Here 
is  a  family  at  their  humble  lunch  of  rice,  vegetables  and  dry 
fislfc':  but,  should  you  consent  to  dine  with  them,  they  would 
prepfu*e  fried  chidten,  an  omelet,  and  a  cup  of  thick  native 
chocdate  for  you.  You  are  surprised  that  the  poorer  people 
use  their  fingers  for  knives,  forks,  and  spoons.  We  hope 
that  in  a  generation  from  now  this  custom  will  be  of  the  past 
We  are  coming  now  into  a  district  where  the  houses  are 
larger  and  better  and  the  streets  are  a  little  wider.  Tliat 
is  because  we  are  near  the  plaza  of  a  provincial  town. 

Here  we  are  at  a  market  Much  of  the  buying  and 
selling  of  the  Philippines  is  done  in  the  open  market  This 
is  a  modem  sanitary  market  of  concrete,  such  as  now  stands 
in  many  towns  of  the  islands.  You  see  there  are  counters 
'  on  which  the  sellers  display  vegetables,  rice,  com,  fruits, 
beef,  pork,  fish,  eggs,  tobacco,  cloth,  stockings,  slippos, 
combs,  and  practicaJly  all  the  necessaries  of  Filipino  life 
in  the  provinces.  Here,  in  one  end,  are  cages  of  chickens, 
turkeys,  and  ducks  and  baskets  of  little  pigs.  Did  you 
ever  see  live  pigs  carried  to  town  in  baskets?  It  is  a  very 
common  sight  in  the  Philippines. 

These  modem  sanitary  markets,  which  are  replacing  the 
old  shacks  of  ten  years  ago,  are  due  to  the  efiSicient  worit  of 
the  health  service  and  the  bureau  ef  pubUc  works.  In  the 
old  markets,  in  mde  bamboo  booths,  or  in  the  open,  men  and 
women  squatted  on  the  ground,  or  on  bamboo  floors,  while 
they  displayed  their  veares  to  the  public. 

By  far  the  most  mterestmg  feature  of  the  market  are  the 
people.  Do  you  not  think  they  are  a  comely  peoiJe,  with 
theur  rich  brown  skin  and  large  brown  eyes?  The  women 
have  great  masses  of  black  hair,  done  high  on  their  heads, 
though  some  of  the  yoimg  girls  follow  Ae  new  European 
styles  of  hair-dressing,  whfle  the  little  girls  wear  braids  and 
ribbons,  just  as  little  American  schoolgurls  do.  The  womai 
are  small,  but  straight  and  graceful,  like  those  we  saw  this 
morning  going  home  from  market  You  wonder  why 
all  the  women  are  dressed  in  long  skirts  with  trains  pinned 
up  out  of  the  dirt  You  think,  no  doubt,  that  such  a  dress 
is  more  appropriate  for  a  reception  or  a  ball-room;  but  for 
all  occasions  the  FiUpmo  woman  wears  the  same  style  of 
dress,  only  for  church  and  for  social  functions  her  dress  is 
made  of  more  elegant  materials  than  the  one  she  wears  for 
home  and  street 

You  should  see  her  dressed  for  a  reception!  She  is  a 
damty  Uttle  maiden,  charming  and  gracious.  Her  skirt  is 
of  silk  or  of  some  pretty  European  cloth,  heavier  than  the 
delicate  transparent  cloth  of  her  camisa  or  waist  But  the 
figures  and  colors  of  skirt  and  camisa  harmonize  perfecdy. 
Her  camisa  and  the  sedately  folded  kerchief  or  panudo 
about  her  shoulders  is  often  inade  of  "pina,"  a  doth  wovei 
of  pineapple  fiber,  or  it  may  be  made  of  delicate  "sinamay, 
a  hemp  cloth.  You  wonder  why  the  full  sleeves  of  the 
(CarUinued  on  page  59t) 
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Part  I 


IN  this  study  of  the  fable,  we  shall  consider:  (1)  The' 
fable  as  a  literary  form;  (2)  the  suitability  and  value 
of  the  type  to  child-study;  (3)  the  main  great  con- 
tributions of  this  type;  (4)  the  possible  reaction  of  the  child 
to  the  study  of  the  fable;  (5)  individual  fables,  examples 
of  foilns,  quotations;  and  (6)  proverbs. 
^  The  fable  is  the  simpleist  type  of  animal  story.  As  a 
literary  fonn  it  is  espeaally  interesting,  because  the  type 
has  tsJcen  its  characteristics  from  the  cla^ic  which  first 
expressed  its  story  in  that  form,  "iEsop's  Fables."  And 
while  the  form  is  marked  by  great  simplicity  and  the 
dassic  a  single  volume,  yet  leamal  authors  like  Goldsmith 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  critics  like  Bentley  and  Lessing,  and  great 
men  like  Martin  Luther,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  AbraJiam 
Lincoln  have  spent  their  time  upon  it  and  considered  it  a 
literary  model.  Of  the  latter  it  is  said  that  "iEsop's 
Fables"  developed  in  him  that  remarkable  love  for  stories 
for  which  he  was  so  famous  all  his  life.  No  single  book 
except  the  Scriptures  has  had  sudi  widespreEud  popularity. 
Indeed  it  ranks  as  pne  of  the  five  great  European  books  of 
the  world,  the  Scriptures,  "iEsop's Fables,"  and  ''Robinson 
Crusoe"  being  the  first  three. 

Addison  has  said:  "Among  all  the  different  wavs  of 
giving  counsel  I  think  the  finest  and  that  which  pleases 
most  imiversally ,  is  the  fable,  in  whatever  shape  it  appears." 
"The  flower  of  subjects  is  enough,"  said  LaFontame. 

Babrius  has  said  of  "iEsop's  Fables": 

Twas  the  Golden  Age  when  every  brute 
Had  voice  articulate,  in  speech  was  skilled, 
And  the  mid-forests  with  its  synods  filled, 
The  tongues  of  rock  and  pine-leaf  then  were  free, 
To  ship  and  sailor  then  would  speak  the  sea; 
Sparrows  with  farmers  would  duewd  talk  maintain; 
£arth  gave  all  fruits,  nor  asked  for  toil  again. 
Mortals  and  gods  were  wont  to  mix  as  Mends, 
To  which  conclusion  all  the  teaching  tends 
Of  sage  old  ^sop. 

Andrew  Lang,  speaking  of  the  opportunities  Msap  missed, 
has  written  the  following  as  introduction  to  Caxton's 
"iEsop's  Fables,"  by  Joseph  Jacobs: 

He  sat  among  the  woods,  he  heard 

The  ^Ivan  merriment;  he  saw 
The  pranks  of  butterfly  and  lnrd« 

The  humors  of  the  ape,  the  daw. 

And  in  the  lion  or  the  frog  — 

In  an  the  life  of  moor  and  fen, 
In  ass  and  peacock,  stork  and  bg, 

He  read  similitudes  of  men. 

"Of  these,  from  these,"  he  cried,  "we  come. 
Our  hearts,  our  brains  descend  from  these.** 
And  lol  the  Beasts  no  more  were  dumb, 
But  answered  out  of  brakes  and  trees; 

"Not  ours,"  they  cried;  "Degenerate, 

If  ours  at  all,"  th^  cried  again, 
''Ye  fools,  who  war  with  God  and  Fate, 

Who  strive  and  toil;  strange  race  of 

"For  we  are  neither  bond  nor  free. 

For  we  have  neither  slaves  nor  kings, 
But  near  to  Nature's  heart  are  we. 
And  conscious  of  her  secret  things. 


"Content  are  we  to  fall  asleep, 

And  well  content  to  wake  no  more, 
We  do  not  laugh,  we  do  not  weep. 
Nor  look  behind  us  and  before; 

"But  were  there  dause  for  moan  or  mirth 
Tis  we,  not  you,  should  si^  or  soom, 
Oh,  latest  children  of  the  Earth 
Most  childish  children  Eprth  has  borne." 


They  spoke,  but  that  misshapen  Slave 
Told  never  of  the  thing  he  heard. 

And  unto  men  their  portraits  gave, 
In  likenesses  of  b^t  and  birdl 

The  beast  fable  arose  in  a  primitive  age,  when  men 
firmly  believed  that  beasts  could  talk  and  reason.  Most 
nations  developed  the  beast-tale  as  part  of  their  folk-lore, 
when  the  story  was  told  for  its  own  sake.  But  there  were 
two  nations  who  are  especial  examples  of  making  a  general 
practice  of  using  the  beast-tale  to  teach  a  moral  truth. 
These  two  nations  were  Greece  and  India,  and  in  both 
nations  the  fable,  through  special  circumstances,  was  raised 
from  folk-lore  into  literature. 

As  a  literary  form  the  fable  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  proverb,  the  parable,  and  the  story.  The  parable  is 
intended  to  convey  a  hidden  or  secret  meaning  other  than 
that  contained  in  the  words  themselves;  it  is  a  truth  set 
forth  allegorically  to  teach  something  of  the  higher  Itfe. 
The  tale  is  a  narration  of  events,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
long  or  short,  with  a  moral  purpose  or  without  TTie  fable 
is  a  highly  specialized  form  of  the  story,  it  is  a  short  narrative 
with  a  distinct  moral  purpose  to  represent  himian  motive 
and  to  improve  human  conduct,  or  to  create  a  laugh.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  practical  wisdom  or  truth  in  the  concrete 
form  of  a  story.  The  characters  of  a  fable  are  animals, 
who  must  possess  their  natural  attributes,  yet  be  presented 
so  as  to  show  man  his  own  humanity  reflected  in  the 
beasts.  As  Felix  Adler  has  put  it:  "The  peculiar  value 
of  the  fables  is  that  they  are  instantanteous  photographs, 
which  reproduce,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  flash  of  light,  some 
one  aspect  of  human  nature,  and  which,  excluding  every- 
thing else,  permit  the  entire  attention  to  be  fixed  on  that 
one." 

The  fable,  therefore,  must  be  a  narrative  marked  by 
\mity,  simplicity,  and  great  clearness  to  make  its  moral 
transparent.  Its  characters  must  be  rather  few  and  dis- 
tinctive, exhibiting  a  few  very  distinguishing  traits.  Its 
animals  must  have  the  power  of  speech  and  its  rocks  and 
trees  are  endowed  with  fife.  All  the  parts  of  the  narrative 
of  the  fable  must  intensify  the  moral,  to  make  it  stand  out 
with  force.  Dodsley  has  said:  "  'Tis  the  simple  mannw 
in  which  the  morals  of  JEsop  are  interwoven  with  his 
fables  that  distinguishes  him  and  gives  him  the  preference 
over  all  other  mythologists.  His  Crow,  when  she  diop& 
her  cheese,  lets  fall,  as  it  were  by  accident,  the  strongest 
admonition  against  the  power  of  .flattery."  While  the 
characters  of  the  animals  are  made  to  depict  the  motives 
and  passions  of  men,  they  retain  in  an  eminent  degree 
their  own  special  features  of  craft  or  counsel,  of  cowardice 
or  courage,  of  generosity  or  rapacity.  Unity  of  design, 
the  morsd  closely  woven  in  with  the  narrative,  and  wise 
dioice  in  the  introduction  of  animals,  constitute  the  xaain 
excellency  of  the  "Fables  of  iEsop."    ^ r^r^r%^{> 
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While  the  fable  is  txuth  stated  in  story  form,  the  proverb 
is  truth  in  gnomic  or  general  terms.  Both  are  a  form  of 
metaphor.  If  you  take  a  fable  and  extract  its  meaning 
you  get  a  proverb.  If  you  take  a  proverb  and  amplify  it, 
make  it  concrete,  you  get  a  fable.  The  fable  is  the  imagina- 
tive or  poetic  expression,  the  proverb  the  scientific  and 
reflective  expression  of  a  given  truth. 

The  presentation  of  the  fable  is  of  value  to  the  child, 
first,  because  it  assists  to  a  cultivation  of  the  imagination, 
it  leads  the  child  to  put  himself  in  another's  place  and  thus 
avoid  selfishness  and  hard-heartedness,  it  develops  sym- 
pathy and  the  power  of  realization;  secondly,  it  develops 
emotion  and  the  discrimination  of  emotion  in  others,  it 
gives  a  power  of  action  and  perception;  thirdly,  it  teadies 
great  truths  which  are  part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  and 
the  tested  experience  of  the  race;  fourthly,  it  acts  as  a 
moral  stimulant  and  helps  to  stimulate  the  formation  of 
ideals;  and  fifthly,  in  its  study  the  child  feels  himself  a 
brother  to  the  b^ts,  a  comrade  to  nature,  to  the  trees, 
plants  and  animals,  and  thus  it  develops  his  humanity. 

The  fable  as  a  literary  form  is  perhaps  better  suited  to 
the  child  than  any  other  form.  It  is  simple,  direct,  has 
\mity,  has  one  point,  few  characters,  and  does  not  go  into 
imnecessary  detail.  It  speaks  to  the  imagination  in  giving 
a  few  pictures  with  lai^e  strokes  and  with  picturesqueness; 
it  appeals  to  the  emotions  because  it  impresses  a  single 
emotion  very  forcibly;  its  truth  is  concerned  with  2ie 
familiar  beasts  and  our  own  hearts,  so  it  is  easily  com- 
prehended; it  has  the  .quality  of  hiunor  and  demands  of 
its  audience  a  mental  keenness,  a  rapidity  of  attention  and 
perception^  and  its  form  is  not  so  lengthy,  therefore  it 
does  not  become  wearisome  to  the  child. 

The  main  contributions  to  literature  of  this  type 
are  the  fables  of  Greece,  "The  Fables  of  iEsop,"  and  the 
fables  of  India,  "The  Fables  of  Bidpai."  Fables  of  all 
nations  are  interestmg,  fables  of  China,  Japan,  Persia, 
Russia,  and  the  North  American  Indian;  they  have  all 
entered  into,  literature.  As  Thackeray,  m  "The  New- 
comes,"  has  said:  "So  the  tales  were  told  ages  before 
i£sop,  and  asses  under  lions'  names  roared  in  Hebrew; 
and  sly  foxes  flattered  in  Etruscan;  and  wolves  in  sheeps' 
clothing  gnashed  their  teeths  in  Sanskrit,  no  doubt." 
But  the  history  of  the  fable  has  shown  that  all  classic 
fables  —  and  the  transmission  of  the  fable  has  been  almost 
entirely  literary  —  can  trace  back  to  Greece  and  India. 
Since  this  is  true,  the  child  should  make  a  study  principally 
of  "The  Fables  of  iEsop"  and  "The  Fables  of  Bidpai." 
In  modem  times  we  have  the  "Fables  of  LaFontaine," 
French  classics  which  have  no  English  coimterpart;  "The 
Fables  of  John  Gay,"  English,  and  the  more  recent  "Fables 
of  Bulwer  Lytton."  In  this  study  we  shall  limit  ourselves 
to  Asop,  Bidpaiy  and  Laf ontaine,  with  a  quotation  from  Gay. 

lEaop  and  the  Fables  of  Ifsop 
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The  life  of  iEsop  is  shadowed  in  mystery.  The  only 
trustworthy  notice  of  iEsop  is  a  passage  in  "Herodotus." 
Speaking  of  one  Rhodopis,  he  says:  "She  was  a  Thracian 
by  birth  and  was  a  slave  of  ladmon  a  Samian.  iEsop, 
the  fable-writer  (meaning  story-teller)  was  one  of  her  fellow- 
slaves."  Tbat  iEsop  belonged  to  ladmon  is  proved  by 
many  facts,  and  among  others  by  this:  When  the  Delphians, 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  oracles,  made  proclama- 
tion that  if  anyone  claimed  compensation  for  the  murder 


of  iEsop,  he  should  receive  it,  the  person  who  at  last  came 
forward  was  ladmon,  the  grandson  of  the  former  ladmon 
the  Samian,  and  he  received  the  compensation.  Perhaps 
in  this  connection  it  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  judgment  of  some,  the  piece  of  Riglish  prose  which 
surpasses  all  others  in  sheer  beauty  of  language  and  por- 
trayal of  emotion  and  imagination,  is  the  imaginary  con- 
versation, entitled  "iEsop  and  Rhodope,"  an  imaginary 
conversation  between  iEsop  and  Rhodope,  by  Walter 
Savage  Landor.  This  conversation  is  of  especial  inter- 
est here,  as  it  draws  the  character  of  iEsop  as  very  wise 
and  good  and  trustworthy. 

iEsop  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  620  B.C.,  at 
Sardis,  on  the  island  of  Samos.  He  was  brought  to  Athens 
and  enfranchised  by  ladmon,  the  Samian,  his  master's 
grandson. 

'iEsop  did  not  write  down  the  fables;  we  do  not  know  of 
any  written  collection  of  fables  he  made.  He  told  them 
as  they  were  handed  down  to  him  from  generation  to 
generation,  by  oral  tradition.  He  did  not  invent  the 
fables,  for  they  were  in  Greece  before  him.  He  made  them 
current  and  popular,  and  put  them  to  a  new  use.  In  his 
day  free  speech  was  becoming  established  in  democracies 
like  Greece,  but  as  yet  tyrants  ruled.  iEsop  used  the 
fable  with  a  distinct  motive,  to  prove  a  point  in  an  hanmgue, 
or  to  create  a  jest,  or  in  after-dinner  speeches.  Later  it 
was  used  by  sdiolars  with  their  pupils  as  an  exercise  in 
oratory,  style,  and  grammar.  The  fable  early  became 
associated  with  the  name  of  iEsop,  because  he  made  use  of 
it  as  a  political  weapon.  Socrates,  when  in-  prison,  had 
tried  to  put  in  verse  some  of  the  fables  of  iEsop  he  remem- 
bered. And  a  reference  in  Aristophanes  shows  that 
Athenian  audiences  connected  Beast-Fable  with  the  name 
iEsop.  Mr.  Jacobs  considers  the  mirth-produdng  quality 
of  the  fable  as  the  reason  for  its  association  with  Uie  name 
of  iEsop  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Beast-Fable  is 
a  f oim  of  die  Jest,  and  in  all  ages  it  has  been  the  tendency 
of  the  floating  jest  to  cling  round  a  name,  as  Pomo,  Skelton, 
Peele,  the  Widow  Edyth,  and  Joe  Miller.  Tte  fables  of 
iEsop  do  not  appear  in  the  classic  writers  of  his  day  because 
they  were  a  foirn  of  folk-lore  current  among  the  people. 
Writers  did  not  tell  their  audiences  what  they  assumed  was 
so  well-known  and  familiar. 

iEsop  traveled  and  visited  Athens,  where  he  told  to  the 
citizens  who  complained  of  the  rule  of  Pisistratus,  the 
"Fable  of  King  Log  and  King  Stork."  Many  very  in- 
teresting stories  are  told  displaying  the  wisdom  and  clever-  * 
ness  of  iEsop  in  replying  to  the  questions  or  conmiands  of 
his  masters.  These  appear  in  the  life  of  iEsop  in  Town- 
send's  edition  and  come  from  the  life  by  Planudes.  These 
all  testify  to  the  homeliness  of  his  person,  the  brilliancy 
of  his  mind,  capable  of  sublime  ideas,  his  keen  judgment, 
and  imusual  common-sense. 

iEsop  won  his  freedom.  On  a  day  of  public  fasting 
among  the  citizens  of  Samos,  an  eagle  descended, 
snatched  up  the  public  ring,  and  later  dropped  it  in  the 
lap  of  a  slave.  iEsop  offered  to  unfold  the  mystery  of  the 
omen  and  claimed  publicly  as  his  reward,  his  freedom  from 
Xanthus.  The  City  Praetor  then  replied  that  if  Xanthus 
refused  to  free  iEsop  he  himself  would  proclaim  him  free. 
Then  iEsop,  addressing  the  people,  said:  "Ye  citizens  of 
SamosI  The  eagle,  you  know,  is  the  monarch  of  birds; 
and  as  the  public  ring  was  dropped  into  the  lap  of  a  slave, 
it  seems  to  forbode  that  some  of  the  adjacent  kings  will 
attempt  to  overthrow  your  established  laws,  and  entomb 
your  liberty  in  slavery."  And  immediately  Xanthus  gave 
iEsop  his  freedom. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Samians  were  asked  to  pay  tribute  to 
Croesus  of  Lydia.  Crcesus  agreed  to  suspend  the  tribute 
if  iEsop,  their  sage,  would  be  sent  instead.  iEsop  advised 
against  this,  so  Uie  Samians  agreed,  sending  ambassadors 
instead,  but  iEsop  accompanying  them.  Arriving  at  the 
court  of  Croesus,  iEsop  gave  himself  up  volimtarily  and|^T>^ 
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won^the  favor  of  the  King  by  proving  by  his  eloquent 
speech  how  exalted  a  mind  dwelt  in  h&  deformed  body. 
Here  he  met  Thales  ahd  reproved  Solon  for  discourtesy  to 
the  King.  Croesus  offered  to  grant  any  demand  of  /^p, 
whereupon  he  asked  for  reconciliation  with  the  Samians, 
which  was  granted. 

After  this  .£sop  spent  some  time  as  a  sage  at  the  court 
of  King  Lycerus.  On  one  occasion  he  was  given  permission 
to  travel,  and  he  set  out  for  Delphos,  where  the  temple  of 
Apollo  was.  The  Delphians  paid  Uttle  attention  to  his 
eloquence  and  iEsop  reproached  them.  So  fearing  he 
might  speak  publicly  against  them  to  other  peoples,  they 
determined  to  destroy  him.  They  secreted  a  golden  cup 
from  the  temple  in  h^  belongings,  and  then  following  him 
out  of  their  dty,  foimd  it  in  his  baggage  and  accused  him 
of  stealing  it  from  the  temple.  JEsop  imderstood  their 
strategy  and  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  several  noble 
utterances  of  fable,  but  the  Delphians  persisted.  Finally, 
while  iEsop  bravely  defended  his  life  with  the  only  means 
at  hand  of  one  w}io  is  being  wronged  by  his  enemies,  that 
of  hurling  badL  at  them  b&  low  estimate  of  them  as  the 
vilest  and  most  worthless  of  men,  they  dragged  him  to 
the  edge,  hurled  him  from  the  precipice,  and  to  his  un- 
fortunate death,  564  B.C.  The  Athenians  erected  a  statue 
in  his  honor,  by  the  sculptor  Lysippus. 

There  were  eight  fables  which  were  current  in  Greece 
before  the  fall  of  Greek  independence.  The  earliest  beast 
taks  referred  to  in  Uterature  are:  "The  Nightingale"  — 
Hesiod;  "The  Fox  and  Ape"  and  "Eagle  and  Fox"  — 
ArckUochus;  "  The  Piper  Turned  Fisherman  "  —  Herodotus; 
"The  Eagle  Hoist  with  His  Own  TetArd'' —  J^chytus; 
"Sheep  and  Dog"  —  X«iw/^A(w;" Horse,  Hunter,  and  Stag" 
and  "Fox,  Hec^og,  and  Dog-Ticks"  —  ArtstoOe;  "Tbe 
Heron  and  Eel"  —  Simonides;  "  The  Ass's  Heart"  —  SoUm; 
"The  Serpent  and  lE^Ae' —  SUsichorus;  "The  Serpent 
and  Ass"  —  Ibycus;  '^The  Fox  and  Hedgehog"  —  Ion; 
"The  Countryman  and  Snake"  —  Theognis;  "The  Trans- 
formed Weasel"  — 5/fa«i5;  "The  Serpent  and  Crab"  — 
Alcaus;  "The  Dog  and  Shsidow"  —  DemocrUus;  "The 
North  Wmd  and  S\m" —  Sophodes;  "The  Hare  and 
Hounds  and  the  Two  Cidhs^  —  ArisUfphanes;  "The  Ass 
in  Lion's  Skm"  —  Plaio;  and  a  dozen  from  Plutarch  and 
Ludan. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  How  early  was  iEsop's 
name  connected  with  the  Fables?  Demetrius  of  Phaleron, 
bom  346  B.C.,  one  of  the  leading  Attic  orators  of  his  day, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  Athens,  317  B.C.  Here  he 
tyrannized  for  about  ten  years,  when  he  was  put  out  of 
office  and  fled  to  Alexandria,  where  he  turned  from  action 
to  thought  For  twenty  years  he  produced  book  after 
book,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  world-famous  Alex- 
andria Library.  He  was  a  kind  of  Grecian  Grimm.  He 
collected  the  sayings  of  "The  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece" 
and  "Greek  Proverbs"  from  the  people.  He  probably 
collected,  also  from  the  people,  "The  Assemblies  of  iEsopian 
Fables,"  300  B.C.  This  is  the  earliest  collection  of  Greek 
Beast-Fables,  about  two  himdred  in  niunber,  and  thus, 
from  the  written  manuscript,  the  name  of  -^Esop  was 
connected  with  the  Fables. 

Another  interesting  question  concerning  .^Esop  is.  Where 
did  the  form  used  in  the  fable  come  from,  and  when  was  it 
first  used?  It  has  been  proved  that  about  eighty  of 
**iEsop's  Fables"  originally  came  from  India  and  the  form 
of  the  fable  is  also  traceable  to  India.  There  have  been 
four  theories  of  the  transmission  of  fables:  (1)  Due  to  a 
common  Aryan  heritage,  Grimm;  (2)  Due  to  a  common 
human  tendency  to  taJ:e  metaphor  for  reality,  Max  Muller; 

(3)  Due  to  borrowing  from  one  another,  Benfey;    and 

(4)  Due  to  the  identity  of  the  human  mind  at  similar  states 
of  culture,  Tylor  and  Lang. 

The  idea  of  the  fable  probably  originated  in  India,  where 
Buddha,  the  great  ethical  reformer,  Sakamuni,  used  the 
beast  tale  for  moral  purposes.    These  were  "The  Jatakas," 


or  sacred  "Birth-Stories  of  the  Buddha,"  giving  the  former 
adventures  of  Buddha  in  the  guise  of  oiher  animals.  Some 
of  these  were  folk-tales  in  India  long  before  they  were 
adapted  bv  Buddha  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Kasyapa 
was  the  last  of  the  twenty-seven  Buddhas  preceding 
Sak3ramuni.  Of  him  it  is  said,  "The  birthplace  of  the 
Blessed  One  was  called  Benares,  Brahmadatta  the  Brahmin 
was  his  father."  All  the  classical  fables  which  are  Jatakas 
begin,  "Once  on  a  time  when  Brahmadatta  was  reigning  in 
Benares."  There  probably  existed  a  separate  ooUectioo 
of  "Jatakas"  by  Kasyapa,  as  early  as  400  B.C.,  before 
Greek  contact  They  were  carried  over  to  Ceylon  in 
archaic  Pali  in  complete  form  about  241  B.C.  They  were 
sculptured  on  the  Stupa  of  Bharhut  and  other  shrmes. 

About  50  A.D.  this  Lidian  collection  of  Kasyapa  reached 
Alexandria,  where  they  were  translated  imder  the  title 
" Libyan  Fables,"  by  "  Kibises."  They  came  to  the  western 
world  in  this  way.  A  freedman  of  Annius  Plocanus,  sailing 
the  Erythrean  Sea,  was  caught  by  a  monsoon,  was  carried 
out  to  Ceylon,  taken  captive,  and  learned  the  language. 
His  accoimts  of  Rome  so  impressed  the  King  of  Ceylon 
that  he  decided  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  which  he  did, 
a  prince  and  three  nobles,  widi  the  freedxnan.  They 
interviewed  the  Emperor  Claudius,  54  A.D.,  and  from  one 
of  them  Pliny  probably  obtained  his  account  of  Ceybn; 
and  from  one  of  them  the  "Fables  of  Kybises"  were 
procured. 

The  eighty  Indian  fables  in  JEsap  are  from  three  Indian 
sources,  and  the  dates  vary  from  the  fifth  century  B.C.  to 
1000  AJ). 

In  India  Buddha  ad(^ted  the  Jataka  form  of  teaching  a 
moral  just  as  Christ  used  the  parable.  This  Jataka  fonn 
is  the  origin  of  the  fable  form.  That  the  moral  is  not  a 
part  of  the  fable  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  so  many  morab 
miss  the  point  of  the  fable. 

The  Jataka  form  is  shown  in  the  following  tale, 
taken  from  "Indian  Fairy  Tales,"*  by  Joseph  Jacobs, 
this  variant  is  the  one  which  contains  a  plausible  motive 
and  is  likely  the  original: 

The  Ass  in  the  Lion's  Skin 

At  the  same  time,  when  Brahma-datta  was  reigning  in 
Benares,  the  future  Buddha  was  bom  one  of  a  peasant 
family;  and  when  he  grew  up,  he  gained  his  living  by  tilling 
the  ground. 

At  that  time  a  hawker  used  to  go  from  place  to  place, 
trafficking  in  goods  carried  by  an  ass.  Now  at  each  place 
he  came  to,  when  he  took  a  pack  down  from  the  ass's  back, 
he  used  to  clothe  him  in  a  Uon's  skin,  and  turn  him  loose 
in  the  rice  and  barley  fields.  And  when  the  watchmen  in 
the  fields  saw  the  ass,  they  dared  not  go  near  him,  taking 
him  for  a  lion. 

So  one  day  the  hawker  stopped  in  a  village;  andiriiilst 
he  was  getting  his  own  breakfast  cooked,  he  dressed  the 
ass  in  a  lion's  skin,  and  turned  him  loose  in  a  barley-field. 
The  watchmen  in  the  field  dared  not  go  up  to  him;  but 
going  home,  they  pubUshed  the  news.  Then  all  the 
villagers  came  out  with  weapons  in  their  hands;  and 
blowing  chanks,  and  beating  drums,  they  went  near  the 
field  and  shouted.  Terrified  with  the  fear  of  death,  the 
ass  uttered  a  cry  —  the  bray  of  an  ass!    (Story  of  the  Past) 

And  when  he  knew  him  then  to  be  an  ass,  the  future 
Buddha  pronounced  the  First  Verse.    (First  gatha): 

This  is  not  a  lion's  roaring. 

Nor  a  tiger's,  nor.a  panther's; 
Dressed  in  a  lion's  skin, 
J      Tis  a  wretched  ass  that  roars! 

But  when  the  villagers  knew  the  creature  to  be  an  ass, 
they  beat  him  till  his  bones  broke;  and,  carrying  oS  the 

*  Used  by  courtesy  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  PubUshefs, J^ew  Yoik 
and  London 
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THE  FOX  WITHOUT  A  TAIL 
Said  Fox,  minus  tail  in  a  trap, 
"My  friends!  here's  a  lucky 

Inishap; 
Give  your  tails  a  short  lease!'' 
But  the  foxes  weren't  geese. 
And  none  followed  the  fashion 
of  trap. 

YET  SO^fB   FASHIOKS  HAVE   NO 
BETTER  REASON 


lioifs  skin,  went  away.  Then  the  hawker  came;  and 
seeing  the  ass  fallen  in  so  bad  a  plight,  pronounced  the 
Second  Verse  {Second  gaiha): 

Long  might  the  ass 

Claa  in  a  lion's  skin, 

Have  fed  on  the  barley  green, 

But  he  brayed! 

And  that  moment  he  came  to  ruin. 

And  even  whilst  he  was  yet  speaking  the  ass  died  on 
the  spot! 

In  this  tale,  th#  Story  of  the  Present  might  be  the  first 
paragraph,  or  it  is  omitted.  The  tale  proper  is  The  Story 
of  the  Past,  and  the  gathas  are  the  two  moral  verses. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  ninth  century,  eighty  fables 
of  Ph«dnis  were  turned  into  prose  by  Romulus  at  the 
schools  of  Charles  the  Great.  Another  prose  collection 
was  made  by  Ademar  about  1030  A.D.  But  the  home  of 
the  fable  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  England.  Collections 
of  Babrius  had  gotten  into  many  nations.  One  was 
attributed  to  the  Persian  sage,  Syntipas.  This  was  trans- 
lated into  Syriac  and  Arabic  under  the  name  Loquam. 
A  larger  Arabic  "iEsop"  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
fables  was  printed  in  Paris,  1644.  This  larger  Arabic 
edition  was  brought  to  England  after  the  Third  Crusade 
of  Richard  I  and  translated  into  English  by  Alfred,  an 
Englishman,  1170  A.D.  Alfred  was  assisted  by  a  learned 
Jew,  Berachyah,  who  made  his  own  collection  entitled, 


— From  the  Babies  Own  Msop,  by  Walter  Crane 

"The  Fox  Fables"  or  "Mishle  Shualim."  In  America 
Dr.  Jeremiah  translated  from  the  Arabic  one  himdred  and 
sixty-four  fables,  entitled  "The  Fox  Book." 

The  fables  became  very  popxdar  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Among  the  Normans  was  a  famous  tapestry  at  Bayeux 
attributed  to  Matilda,  Queen  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
It  contained  a  dozen  iEsopic  fables,  among  them  "The 
Wolf  and  the  Crane,"  "The  Fox  and  the  Crow,  "The  Eagle 
and  Tortoise,"  and  "The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb."  John  of 
Salisbury  in  the  thirteenth  century,  bore  from  the  Pope 
the  apologue  of  "The  Belly  and  Members."  Richard 
Coeur  de  lion,  after  retiring  from  captivity,  1194  A.D., 
rebuked  the  Barons  for  ingratitude  with  "The  Man, 
Serpent,  and  Lion,"  who  were  all  rescued  from  a  pit  by  a 
peasant.  The  coUections  of  examples  for  the  use  of 
the  clergy  in  their  sermons,  were  filled  with  fables. 
Many  fables  are  to  be  traced  to  the  monks  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  stories  of  their  Gesta  Romanorum.  Chaucer 
gave  "The  Fox  and  the  Geese"  in  "Nonne  Prestes  Tale," 
and  Lydgate  gave  "The  Churl  and  the  Birds."  "Reynard 
the  Fox,"  the  mediaeval  beast-classic,  permanently  placed 
into  literature  a  number  of  these  fables  current  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

With  the  invention  of  printing  about  1480,  the  European 
"iEsop"  was  compiled  by  Heinridi  Stainhowel,  putting 
together  the  "Romulus."  selections  from  "Avian,"  "Bab- 
rius," and  a  few  from  "Alfred's  iEsop,"  with  a  legendary 
"life  of  iEsop."  Stainhowd's  was  a  German  translation  ^ 
to  a  Latin  text    Jules  Machault,  a  monk  at  Lyons,  transH^  I  (> 
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lated  jt  into  Fraich;  In- 1484,  eight  years  before  tke  dn' 
covery  of  America,  using  MadiaiJt's  translation,  William ' 
Caxton,  at  "  Westmynster  in  thabbey,"  printed  the  English 
*'iEsop.''  Then  followed  editions  in  German,  French, 
Italian,  Dutch,  and  Spanish,  until  to-day  in  the  British 
Museiun  there  are  five  bimdred  numbers  under  the  heading 
'''iEsop,"  one  himdred  and  twenty  English  editions. 

The  fable  was  very  popular  during  the  Reformation, 
Martin  Luther  translated  twenty  fables  and  Melancthon 
valued  them  next  to  the  Scriptures.  About  1546  a  second 
edition  of  "Planudes"  was  published  at  Paris.  In  1586 
the  first  spelling  reformer,  W.  Bullokar,  used  iEsop  to 
show  his  more  perfect  way  of  orthography*  In  1610  a 
learned  Swiss,  Nevelet,  published  the  best  collection  of 
iEsop  to  date,  and  it  is  to  this  collection  that  its  universal 
popularity  is  due.  It  contained  one  hiAidred  and  thirty-six 
new  fables  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican.  In  1709  a 
Latm  edition  was  published  by  Nilant.  In  1668  Lafontaine 
published  in  French,  six  books  of  his  fables,  rendering  the 
old  fables  into  easy  verse. 

At  the  dose  of  tie  seventeenth  century,  the  popularity 
of  "iEsop's  Fables"  was  increased  by  the  critical  researches 
of  Dr.  Richard  Bentiey.  The  principal  critics  of  iEsop 
have  been,  Benfey  and  FausbSU  on  "Oriental  Sources," 
Crusius  on  "Babrius,"  Oesterley  and  Hervieux  on  "Phse- 
drus,"  Mall  on  "Marie  de  France,"  and  Lessing  on  the 
"Fable." 

Of  the  important  English  editions  foUowmg  Caxton, 
one  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  1694,  added  new  fables, 
niunbering  five  hundred,  and  new  applications.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  its  fables  passed  by  way  of 
Germany  into  Russia  and  there  gave  rise  to  the  School  of 
Krilof.  Krilof,  the  Russian  fable-maker,  bom  1768, 
wandered  among  the  common  people  along  the  Volga  and 
then  returned  to  the  village  bdfry,  where  he  would  write 
fables.  He  became  the  friend  of  the  Prince,  lived  in  his 
home  and  taught  his  children.  After  his  death  the  children 
of  Russia  contributed  to  erect  a  mommient  to  him  in  the 
simimer  garden  of  Moscow. 

A  study  of  the  fable  in  the  schools  should  include  those 
which  have  the  most  direct  universal  appeal,  those  which 
show  the  large,  broadening,  simpler  emotions  of  Ufe, 
especially  ennobling  ones  or  those  which  teach  nobility. 
Fables  which  present  the  complex  feelings,  are  not  so  easy  to 
follow,  are  not  so  well  smted  to  the  study  of  the  child. 
Love,  fear,  courage,  hope,  faith,  kindness,  and  gratitude 
illustrate  the  shnpler  virtues,  A  study  of  the  fable  should 
include  also  those  fables  most  f requentiy  referred  to  and 
those  which  show  the  cleverest  insight  into  life.  The 
point  of  view  is  self-interest,  good  conduct  is  the  con- 
duct that  pays. 

The  following  anal3rsis  may  be  helpful  with  suggestion: 

"The  Cock  and  the  Pearl"  — Pteinw;  quoted  by  Bacon  and 
Stevenson,  A  jewel  is  worthless  to  one  who  cannot  use  it.  Ws- 
dom  of  the  Cock. 

"The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  "  —  Indian;  quoted  in  Shakespeare,  "Henry 
IV.,  Act  I,  Scene  8.  Any  excuse  will  serve  a  tyrant.  Plea  of 
the  innocent,  defence  of  the  innocent,  and  conquest  of  tyrant 
through  overthrow  of  justice. 

"The  Dog  and  His  Shadow"  —  Indian;  changed  by  Marie  de  France. 
Same  as  "King  Lion  and  Sly  Jackals  of  Old  Deccan  Days." 
Have  a  care  lest  you  lose  the  real  thing  of  value  by  grasping  at  the 
shadow. 

^The  Lion's  Share"  —  Indian.  Same  theme  in  "Brother  Wolf  Falls 
a  Victim,"  in  "Nights  with  Uncle  Remus."  You  may  share  the 
labors  of  the  great  but  you  will  not  share  the  spoil.  Greed  and 
injustice.    Gave  the  popiilar  expression,  "The  hon*s  share." 

**The  Wolf  and  the  Crane"  — /n<^w».  One  of  the  "Fables  of  Ky- 
bises."  Appeared  in  the  Bayeaux  Tapestry.  Gave  Greek  Ex- 
pression, "Out  of  the  Wolf's  mouth."  Gratitude  and  greed  do 
not  go  together. 

"The  Town  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse"  —  Phadrus'and  Horace 
Satires.    Better  poor  fare  in  peace  than  rich  fare  in  fear. 

"The  Fox  and  the  Crow  "  —  Indian  and  Pkadrus.  Used  in  the  Bayeau 
Tapestry.  Never  trust  a  flatterer.  Delightiully  written  in  verse 
by  Bernard  Barton. 


•^  Th*  Lion  «nd  the  MWBc"  -^  Indian.  *  XjtCfk  form  got  into  Egyptian 
literature,  200  A.D.  Little  friends  may  prove  great  friends. 
Gratitude  and  courage. 

"The  Frogs  Desiring  a  King,"  told  by  iEsop  to  the  Athenians.  Tdd 
in  "Reynard  the  Fox."    Better  no  rule  than  cruel  rule. 

"The  Wolf  and  the  Kid"  —  PA^airttj:  folk-tale  remain.  Cowardice. 
Shows  strong  contrast  and  is  very  picturesque.  The  weak  wiU 
not  fear  the  strong  at  a  safe  distance 

"The  Fox  and  the  Stork"  —  Phadrus  and  Plutarch.  Might  have  been 
an  after-dmner  speech.    Could  be  dramatized. 

"The  Jay  and  the  Peacock"  —  Indian.  Included  by  Thackeray  in 
Prologue  to  "The  Newcomes."  Could  be  dramatized.  Gave 
expression,  "  Borrowed  plumes."  Vanity.  "  Fine  feathers  do  not 
make  fine  birds." 

"The  Frog  and  the  Ox"  —  Phcsdrus.  Referred  to  by  Thackeray;  by 
Carlyle  in  "Miscellanies."  Same  theme  in  Lewis  Carroll's 
"Melancholy  Pig."    The  wise  know  their  own  limitations. 

"  Androdes"  —  PfKddrus.  Quoted  by  Seneca;  dropped  out  of  iEsop; 
included  in  Day's  "Sandford  and  Merton";  probably  Roman. 
Gratitude. 

"The  Hart  and  the  UvaHet"  ^  Indian -- Phadrus.  Charm  of  still 
life  and  action.    Wonderful  word-picture. 

"The  Belly  and  the  Members"  —  Bidpai,  Medicml  Prose  Msop, 
Plutarch.  Told  by  Agrippa  to  prevent  Plebeians  seceding  from 
Patricians,  in  early  Rome.  Referred  to  in  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare.   Co-operation. 

"The  Fox  and  th«  Grapes"  —  Pilwrfnw  and  Babrius.  Gave  the  ex- 
pression, "Sour  grapes."  It  is  easy  to  despise  what  you  cannot 
get. 

"The  Fox  and  the  Lion"  —  Indian  and  Medueoal  Prose  JRsop.  Quoted 
by  Plato  and  Horace.  We  fear  tiiat  which  we  have  not  foccd. 
Child  might  write  what  the  Fox  said  to  himself. 

"The  Fox  and  the  Cat"  — AfoHe  de  France  and  Grimm.  Practical 
wisdom. 

"  The  Shepherd's  Boy— Babrius.  Included  in  "  Mayor's  Spelling  Book." 
Appoirs  in  literature  in  varied  forms.  Popular  expression,  "To 
cry  'Wolf.'  "  A  liar  will  not  be  believed  ^en  in  dire  necessity 
he  speaks  the  truth. 

"TheTortoisaand  the  Birds"  — Ba5f»iu.  Picturesque.  Never  trust 
an  enemy.  In  the  Bidpai  spoken  by  the  Linnet  to  illustrate  a 
refusal  to  heed  good  counsel. 

"The  Ass  in  the  Lion's  SIdn" — Jataka.  Referred  to  be  Socrates; 
alao  by  Thackerav.    The  voice  indicates  the  true  character. 

"The  Two  FeUows  and  the  Bear"  —  Avian,  General  wisdom.  Never 
trust  a  Mend  Mdio  deserts  you  at  a  pinch;  sincerity  is  the  test  of 
friendship.    Children  could  invent  a  ffitwilftr  tale. 

"The  Fishes  and  the  Little  Fish,"  same  theme  as  "A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush."  Hold  fast  what  thou  hast.  Child  could 
write  a  story  about  a  presoit-day  merchant,  using  this  fable. 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher"  —  Indian.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention.  Kiplingin  "Just  So  Stories,"  in  "How  the  WhaleGot 
His  Throat,"  the  "Man  of  infinite  resource  and  sagacity."  Per- 
severance.   Child  could  originate  a  fable  to  express  the  same  truth. 

"The  Laborer  and  the  Nightin^e"— Orim/a/.  Source  of  Lydgate's 
"The  Churi  and  the  Bird."  Never  believe  a  captive's  promise. 
Keep  what  you  have.    Sorrow  not  over  what  is  lost  forever.    • 

"The  Fox  and  the  Mosquitoes".  Only  lable  to  be  traced  to  iEsop 
himself.  Told  by  Aristotle,  used  by  Roman  Emperors  and 
Plutarch. 

In  considering  the  possible  reaction  of  the  child  to  the 
study  of  the  fable,  the  fable,  like  the  fairy  tale,  is  material 
from  which  may  be  expected  a  return  similar  to  that  dis- 
cussed in  the  author's  "A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales,"  pp.  119- 
154.  Reaction  may  take  any  one  of  four  large  forms: 
conversation,  inquiry,  construction,  or  artistic  expression, 
in  painting,  drawing,  music,  or  drama.  The  form  of  re- 
action in  harmony  with  the  fable  and  the  original  occadon 
of  its  being  told,  is  to  imagine  a  situation  which  might  call 
forth  the  fable,  so  that  the  motive  which  prompted  the 
fable-speaking  is  made  plain.  In  the  realization  of  the 
fable  the  child  should  see  the  fable  objectively.  First, 
just  what  is  it  that  iEsop  wanted  to  say  and  had  to  say? 
What  did  he  choose  to  do  with  it?  What  beasts  did  he 
choose?  What  was  their  character?  In  the  oral  re- 
telling of  the  fable,  to  get  the  oral  expression,  we  must 
remember  that  entering  into  the  motive  gives  action, 
entering  into  the  thought  gives  form,  entering  into  the 
feeling  gives  color  to  the  voice,  and  entering  into  the 
images  gives  reality.  However,  the  oral  expression  must 
be  expected  after  tfie  fable  has  been  studied  in  literature. 
And  as  literatiure  the  child  must  realize  the  fable,  according 
to  the  same  general  standards  which  have  been  applied 
to  the  fairy  tales  in  "A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales,"  he  must 
realize  the  fable  as  emotion,  as  imagination,  as  truth,  and 
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Hunting  Poster  Made  by  Ejiglish  Children 

Cut  the  animals  from  black  paper  and  mount  on  white.    Folding  the  paper  and  using  the  creases  as  a  guide 
is  a  great  help  to  the  children  when  cutting  out  difficult  animals.     M.  W.,  Liverpool 


as  form;  he  must  see  the  emotions  displayed,  the  pictures 
presented,  the  truths  which  are  told,  and  the  point  that  is 
made,  and  he  must  realize  the  fable  as  a  short  story,  as 
setting,  as  plot,  and  as  characters. 

The  custom  of  using  the  fable  for  a  particular  motive  is 
illustrated  by  the  earUest  fable  attributed  to  iEsop  by 
Aristotle.  i£sop,  again  at  Samos,  as  counsel  for  a  dema- 
gogue, being  tried  for  capital  offence,  said  the  following 

Th     Fox,  Hedgehog  and  Dog-Ticks 

"A  Fox,  in  crossing  a  river,  was  swept  down  into  a  cleft 
of  rock,  and  being  imable  to  get  out,  was  for  a  long  time 
in  a  sorry  pUght,  and  a  number  of  Dog-Ticks  fastened  on 
her  body.  A  Hedgehog  strolling  by,  happened  to  catch 
sight  of  her,  and  was  moved  by  compassionate  feeling  to 
inquire  if  he  should  remove  the  Dog-Ticks  from  her.  The 
Fox,  however,  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  being 
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asked  the  reason,  repUed,  *  Because  these  have  already 
taken  their  fill  of  me,  and  do  not  now  suck  much  blood, 
but  if  you  take  these  away,  others  will  come,  and  in  their 
hunger  will  drain  up  all  the  blood  that  is  left'  *Yes,  and 
in  your  case,  men  of  Samos,'  said  iEsop,  'my  client  wiU  not 
do  much  further  mischief,  he  has  already  made  his  fortime; 
but,  if  you  put  him  to  death,  then  will  come  others  who  are 
poor,  and  who  will  consiune  all  the  revenues  pf  the  State 
by  their  embezzlements.'" 

The  variety  of  reaction  which  may  be  secured  from  the 
child  is  well  illustrated  by  "^Esop's  Fables"  because  so 
many  minds  have  reacted  famously  to  the  classic  and  the 
possibilities  of  almost  any  reaction  may  be  illustrated  from 
genuine  Uterature. 

If  the  child  wishes  to  illustrate  a  fable  in  drawing  or 
painting,  he  may  receive  a  suggestion  from  the  many 
wonderful  illustrations  of  "iEsop's  Fables,"  from  the  rude 
wood-cuts  of  the  original  Caxton,  or  the  old  chap-books, 
or  the  engravings  of  the  famous  Bewick,  or  the  drawings  of 
Kate  Greenaway,  Tenniel,  Randolph  Caldecott,  Walter 
Crane,  and  Boutet  de  Monvel,  or  m  your  own  day  the 
more  recent  illustrations  of  Boyd  Smith,  Arthiu*  Rackham, 
the  two  Detmolds,  Milo  Winter,  and  Richard  Heighway. 

As  the  proverb  is  the  moral  point  to  be  extracted  from 
the  fable,  it  would  be  interesting  for  children  to  make  a 
coUection  of  proverbs,  to  keep  a  class-book  of  proverbs 
to  be  read  at  the  close  of  the  year,  having  been  compiled 
from  the  classics  used  during  the  year.  The  study  of  the 
fables  naturally  would  stimulate  to  such  a  collection  which, 
having  been  begim,  could  be  extended  to  include  proverbs 
from  fairy  tales  of  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  English,  North 
American,  European,  and  Hindoo  nations,  "  Asop's  Fables" 
and  "The  Fables  of  Bidpai,"  "The  Arabian  Nights,"  the 
Bible,  "Mavor's  Spelling-book,"  "Franklin's  Ahnanac," 
Shakespeare,  "Reynard  the  Fox,"  the  poets,  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Greek  Phil- 
osophers, Emerson,  William  Hazlitt,  and  many  other  writers. 
{Continued  on  page  57 S)  ^^->.  j 
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1      A        lit -tic    black    ant    found    a    Urge    grain  of  wheat^^^      hca-vy    to    lift    or    to        roll:  So    he 

^           2                got    my    own    work    to    see    af-tcr,"    said  he,    <•  You  must  shift    for  your  seU.  if  you    please!"  So    he 
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beg   ged    of    a    neigh -bor    he    hap-pcned  to    meet,     To         help    him    down    in -to    his  hole.     . 

crawled    off    as    sel-fish    and    cross    as    could    be.    And         lay    down    to    sleep    at    his         ease.  Just 


then    a    black    broth  -  er    was    pass  •  ing    that  road,  And  see  •  ing  his    neigh  -  bor    in         want, 
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Let  all  who  this  story  may  happen  to  hear, 

Endeavor  to  profit  by  it; 
How  often  it  happens  that  children  appear 

As  cross  as  the  ant,  ev'ry  bit! 


And  this  good-natured  ant  who  assisted  his  brother 
May  teach  those  who  choose  to  be  taught, 

That  \i  little  insects  are  good  to  each  other. 
Then  diildren  most  certainly  ought! 


(From  "S<mg8  for  little  ChUdrcn,"  by  T.  W.  Stqphenson,  B  A. 


Published  >ylHenrylFrowde,|Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London|JEngiand.)C 
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Arithmetic  in  Grade  II 


Helen  F.  DriecoU 


IN  teaching  the  number  combinations  in  this  gade, 
it  the  drill  work  that  is  the  most  miportant.  'TDrill- 
ing"  is  monotonous  imlcss  it  is  varied. 
The  following  devices  are  simple  but  effective,  and 
children  enjoy  the  "make  believe"  element  in  them, 
^en  I  have  not  been  able  to  draw  what  I  wanted,  such 
as  an  automobile,  I  took  advantage  of  pictures  foimd  in 
advertisements. 

Thesi  devices  conserve  time  and  energy  and  materials. 
Perhaps  they  may  suggest  others. 

ARITHMETIC  GAMES 

Board  devices  for  combination  drills: 


II  "" 
1 1 1 1 


EL 


UiJJ     w 


W^3. 


^3 


t•^^      Write  initials  of  winners      \ffi 
in  this  space  ■— 


A  ^sit  to  the  Giant V  Castle 


America 


Ocean 


England 


Air-plane  Race 

Children  are  divided  into  two  sections.  Draw  a  line 
on  floor  as  a  dividing  line  for  the  two  countries. 

Cut  airplanes  from  magazines.  Write  a  list  of  combina- 
tions on  board.  When  the  contestants  have  recited  the 
list  of  combinations  correctly,  they  step  over  the  line, 
thus  making  believe  they  are  in  another  country.  Two 
children  can  say  combinations  at  the  same  time,  only 
beginning  from  different  starting  points  in  lists.  When 
the  contestants  ''fly"  back  to  their  own  starting  place 
again,  they  recited  different  quotations,  or  the  same 
reversed. 


Sometimes  there  isn't  time  for  the  children  to  "fly" 
back  to  their  own  "country'  on  the  same*,day.  So  they 
stop  over  and  see  the  "sights"  by  looking  iat  post  cards 
or  scenes  of  the  "coimtry  '  in  which  they  are  stopping. 
The  next  day  they  "fly"  back. 

Those  failing  to  give  right  answers  mus    try  again. 


Auto  Racing 

Cut  from  magazine  advertisements. automobiles  fin  [the 
action  of  racing.  These  may  be  foimd  in  advertisements 
of  tire  concerns.  Draw  a  race  course  on  tiie  board.  Num- 
ber the  autos.  Paste  autos  one  ahead  of  the  other,  or 
together,  at  the  same  starting  point.  Write  a  list  <rf 
combinations  on  the  board,  or  use  flash  cards.  Two  or 
three  children  may  be  tested  at  the  same  time.  Those 
failing  have  tire  trouble*and  miss  a  turn.  Write  winner's 
names  on  the  board. 
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Over  the  Top 

Draw  a  picture  of  a  trench,  ad  shown.  Divide  ,^tlie 
class  into  two  patrols.  Those  failing  to  climb  up  ladder 
by  giving  concrete  answers  to  combinations,  are^sent  to  the 
hospital  as  slightly  wounded,  wounded,  or  severely  wounded. 
The  degree  of  wounds  is  shown  by  different  colored  chalk 
when  writing  initials  of  those  failing.  Those^thaf  go 
"over  the  top"  have  their  initials  wntten^n  ^sidc'  jf 
the  trench  or  given  some  other  honor.  J  ^^*— ■  ^-^  ^^cS  "^^ 
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Hobby  Horse  Race 

The  cut-outs  are  found  in  the  advertisements  for  this 
plaything.  I  use  the  advertisement  that  illustrates  a  boy 
and  girl  racing.  Draw  the  race  course  and  paste  cut-outs 
in  the  position  desired. 

Playing  Teacher 

Write  a  list  of  combinations  on  the  board.  The  teacher 
points  to  numbers  m  order  and  then  "skipping"  about 
If  the  child,  being  tested,  does  not  fail,  then  he  becomes 
the  teacher  and  chooses  his  pupil  and  so  on. 

We  try  to  teach  the  children  to  be  kind  to  animals. 
If  children  must  be  given  shot  guns,  let  us  show  them  that 
shooting  at  a  target  is  better  fun  because  no  one  is  killed. 

Draw  a  picture  of  a  target. 


cut  around  it  When  the  child  savs  the  combinations,  hd 
shoots  (in  make  believe).  If  he  mils  to  give  the  correct 
answer,  then  we  say  his  shot  went  astray.  The  boys  like 
this  game.  ^  The  girls  like  to  use  a  bsdl  or  bean  bag,  and  tiy 
to  hit  the  right  circle  when  they  give  the  answers. 

See  How  Strong  You  Are  I 

If  the  child  can  say  all  the  numbers,  he  hits  the  belL 
Every  time  the  child  sa3rs  an  equation,  he  hits  the  cross 
with  the  pointer^  which  he  has  in  his  hand.  Of  course 
every  time  he  strikes  the  spot  where  the  cross  is,  the  black 
block  in  the  center  "rises  higher  and  higher.'' 

Over  the  line  first 


Girl 

IS 

uie  vno 

ner. 

5-+^ 
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^  +  3 

jOl. 

Boy 

For  the  weapon,  find  a  picture  of  a  shot    un  amon  %  the 
advertisements.    Paste  cut-out  on  a  piece  of  cardboard  and 


Playing  Poison 

Children  try  to  cross  the  brook  by  steppmg  on  "stones" 
and  giving  the  correct  answer  of  combination  on  each  stone. 
Those  fafling  are  "poisoned." 

Reading  the  Message 

Cut  a  pattern  of  a  carrier  pigeon  in  motion  of  flying. 
Then  trace  around  pattern  on  the  board.  Trace  several 
birds.  On  each  attach  a  message  in  form  of  a  combination. 
The  children  read  the  messages  by  giving  correct  answer 
to  each  combination. 


Seasonal  Problems  for  Grade  Four    III 


Bertha  Toelle 


A  Thanksgiving  Dinner 

"^\H,  Alice!  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Grand- 
\J  ma,  saying  that  she  will  spend  Thanksgiving  Day 
with  us." 

"Well,  Mother,  isn't  that  just  lovelv?  Let's  give  her  a 
little  Thanksgiving  party  while  she  is  here.  I  will  help 
you  prepare  the  dinner  and  decorate  the  dining-room, 
l^rry  and  Dick  can  gather  some  autumn  leaves,  and  we 
will  make  them  into  garlands  and  hang  them  across  the 
room.  Our  lovely  chrjrsanthemums  will  be  in  bloom  by 
that  time,  and  we  can  use  them  for  a  center-piece.  At  the 
base  of  the  vase  we  can  bank  plenty  of  fruit." 

"To-morrow  is  market  day  and  I  think  we  had  better 
decide  what  we  are  going  to  have  for  the  dinner.  First 
and  most  important  is  the  turkey.  We  need  not  worry 
about  the  turkey,  as  Father  has  bought  a  live  one,  weighing 
15  pounds,  for  $7.50.  In  market  they  are  selling  for  .$53 
a  pound.  How  much  money  did  we  save?  Dressed 
turkeys  sell  for  $.64  a  pound.  If  our  turkey  loses  3  lbs. 
in  dressing,  what  would  it  cost  dressed?  We  will  stuff  our 
turkey  with  o)rster  dressing,  so  we  shall  need  1-J.  pints  of 
oysters.  If  they  cost  $1.50  a  gallon,  what  must  we  pay 
for  them? 

"Sugar  is  so  scarce  this  year  that  I  think  we  had  better 
do  witihout  cranberries." 

"Oh,  no,  Mother!  A  turkey  dinner  would  not  be 
complete  without  cranberries.  If  we  buy  a  quart  of  them 
at  $.10  a  pint,  and  a  pound  of  sugar  at  $.25  a  pound,  what 
would  the  cranberry  sauce  cost?" 

"  We  shall  need  |  peck  of  white  potatoes  at  $2.50  a  bushel, 
and  the  same  amount  of  sweet  potatoes  at  $3.00  a  bushel. 
What  shall  we  have  to  spend  for  potatoes?" 


"Alice,  which  would  you  rather  have,  canned  com  or 
peas?" 

"Well,  Mother,  you  remember  we  have  a  case  of  com, 
whidi  Father  bought  at  the  Army  Food  sales.  There  were 
24  cans  in  it,  and  it  cost  $2.75.  What  did  2  cans  of  com 
cost?  If  we  bought  it  at  the  store,  we  would  have  to  pay 
$.24  a  can.  At  uiat  rate,  what  would  we  have  to  pay  for 
a  case  of  com  at  the  grocer's?" 

"As  long  as  we  did  not  have  to  buy  the  00m,  I  think  we 
can  have  another  vegetable  in  addition.  Let  us  have  some 
creamed  asparagus,  as  that  is  delicious.  It  costs  only  $.40 
a  can." 

"Don't  forget  we  shall  need  a  relish,  so  we  had  better 
buy  some  celeryand  olives.  Celery  is  $.16  a  bunch  and 
olives  are  $.40  a  quart  What  will  2  bimches  of  celery  and 
a  pint  of  olives  cost?" 

"What  shall  we  have  for  dessert?  A  Thanksgiving 
dinner  seems  incomplete  without  pumpkin  and  mince  pie. 
Let  us  estimate  how  much  a  pimipkin  pie  would  cost '  A 
small  pumpkin  will  cost  $.25;  a  pint  of  milk,  at  $.18  a 
quart;  4  eggs,  at  $.66  a  dozen;  \  lb.  of  sugar,  at  $.24  a  lb. 
How  much  would  we  save,  if  we  bought  a  pie  for  $.40, 
instead  of  making  one?" 

"For  the  mince  pie  we  shall  need  a  pound  of  mince4neat 
at  $.40  a  pound.  How  much  more  would  the  home-made 
pumpkin  pie  cost  than  the  mince  pie?" 

"We  must  not  forget  to  buy  some  fruit  for  our  centre- 
piece. We  can  use  1  dozen  oranees  at  $.60  a  dozen, 
1  dozen  apples,  at  $.60  a  dozen;  1  dozen  bananas,  at  $.45 
a  dozen;  2  lbs.  of  malaga  grapes,  at  $.30  a  lb.  How  much 
will  our  fruit  cost?" 
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Daily  Helps  and  Suggestions  for  the  First 

Four  Grades     III 


Ef&e  L.  Bean 

Prindpal,  Kosciusko  School,  Winona,  Minn., 


November 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 

Language 

First  Week 

Monday    Tell  a  story  for  reproduction.    Talk  about  it, 

Tuesday  Reproduce  above  story.  Let  some  child  begin 
the  story  and  another  finish  it.  K  the  story  is  very  long,  it 
may  be  told  by  several  pupils. 

Wednesday  Prepare  to  dramatize  the  above  story. 
What  shall  we  do? 

Thursday    Dramatize  above  story. 

Friday    Repeat  above. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Language  game  for  teaching  the  correct  use 
of  "I"  when  us^  with  another  name,  as  "Mary  and  I." 
Let  one  half  of  die  pupils  select  partners.    Let  each 
couple  go  to  some  part  of  the  room  and  consult  as  to  where 
they  shall  play  they  are.    The  teacher  then  claps  her 
hands  to  call  the  sdiool  to  attention. 
Teacher    Mary,  where  have  you  been? 
Mary    Helen  and  I  were  up  town. 
Teacher    What  did  you  do  up  town? 
Mary    Helen  and  I  bought  a  new  dress. 
Teacher    John,  where  were  you? 
John    James  and  I  were  in  the  woods. 
Teacher    What  did  you  do  in  the  woods? 
Jolm    James  and  I  were  gathering  nuts. 
T^usday    What  is  a  capital  letter? 
Take  your  readers  and  turn  to  the  first  story.    Do  you 

see  any  capitals? 
Where  are  they? 

Develop  the  idea  that  words  at  the  beginning  of 
sentences  begm  with  capital  letters. 
Wednesday    Repeat  Monday's  game. 
Thursday    How  does  a  sentence  begin?    Let  us  look  in 
our  readers  again. 

Do  you  see  a  capital  not  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence? 
How  many  can  you  find  in  the  first  story? 
What  kind  of  words  are  they? 
How  do  you  suppose  you  would  begin  your  own  name? 
Friday    Capitals  continued. 
How  do  we  begin  the  days  of  the  week?    The  months? 

Third  Week 

Monday  Poem,  "How  the  Leaves  Came  Down,"  by 
Susan  Coolidge.  Tell  or  read  it  to  the  children.  Talk 
about  it  one  stanza  at  at  ime. 

Tuesday    Let  us  learn  the  first  stanza. 

Wednesday    Memorize  the  second  stanza. 

Thursday  Memorize  the  third  stanza.  Review  the 
other  two. 

Friday    Review  lessons  on  capitals. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Tell  a  story  for  reproduction.  Talk  about 
each  character. 

Tuesday    Reproduce  above  story. 

Wednesday    Dramatize  above  story. 

Thursday  Repeat  kinguage  game  for  teaching  the  correct 
use  of  "I"  when  used  with  another  name. 

Friday    Dramatize  a  story. 


History  and  Geography 

First  Week 

Monday  Now  that  cold  weather  is  coming  how  must  we 
dress? 

What  kind  of  clothing  do  we  wear  in  winter? 

Name  as  many  artides  as  you  can  that  are  made  of 

wool? 
Where  does  wool  come  from? 
Tuesday    A  study  of  sheep  raising. 
Wednesday    Continue  above.  Sheep  shearing. 
Thursday    Preparation  of  wool  for  market 
Friday    How  was  the  wool  prepared  for  use  in  early  days? 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  spinning  wheel? 

Second  Week 

Monday  In  connection  with  the  study  of  spinning,  tell 
the  story  of  Arachne  and  the  goddess  Athena. 

Tuesday  'Describe  a  woolen  mill.  If  at  all  possible,  a 
visit  to  such  a  mill  is  most  valuable.  If  such  a  trip  is 
impractical,  pictures  foUowed  by  graphic  descriptions  can 
be  made  exceedingly  interesting.* 

Wednesday    Continue  the  study  of  a  woolen  factory. 

Thursday    Continue  above. 

Friday    Complete  study  of  wool. 

Third  Week 
Monday    Begin  a  detailed  study  of  the  grocer. 
Describe  the  interior  of  a  grocery  store. 
Does  the  grocer  have  anything  in  his  store  which  is  not 
for  sale?    (Counters,  shelves,  scales,  etc) 
Tuesday    Does  he  need  any  help? 
What  does  the  delivery  boy  do? 
How  can  he  find  the  people  whose  goods  he  is  to  deliver? 
If  the  grocer  has  a  large  business,  can  he  wait  upon  aQ 
the  people  himself?    Who  helps  him? 
Wednesday    Why  is  a  bookkeeper  necessary? 
Do  all  people  pay  cash  when  bu3dng  goods?    Why  not? 
Which  kind  of  customer  does  the  grocer  like  best?  Why? 
Thursday    Of  what  use  is  a  telephone  to  a  grocer? 
Where  does  the  grocer  get  his  goods? 
What  does  "retaS"  mean?    Wholesale? 
Friday    In  what  ways  are  the  farmer  and  grocer  inter- 
dependent? 

Spend  this  entire  week  upon  the  study  of  the  harvest^ 
which  culminates  in  Thanksgiving. 

Nature  Study 

First  Week 
Monday    The  Squirrel. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  squirrel?    When?    Where? 
What  color  was  it?    What  was  it  doing?    Describe  it. 
Tuesday    What  does  a  squirrel  eat? 
Where  does  he  obtain  his  food  in  winter? 
What  kind  of  a  home  has  he? 
Is  the  squirrel  of  any  use  to  us? 
Wednesday    Make  a  seed  collection.    Ask  pupils  to  bring 
to  school  seeds  of  every  description:  those  which  are  used 
for  food,  those  which  are  weeds,  etc    Sort  these  seeds  as 
to  kind  and  use. 

Thursday  Continue  above.  Moimt  these  seeds  Qn 
bottles)  on  large  cardboard  sheets. 

*See  ''  Stories  of  Industry/'  Vol.  II.  EducatioiialPul>Iishi]|g  Com- 
pany, Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 
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Friday    General  discussion  of  seeds.    Study  their  ap- 
pearance and  use.* 

Which  kinds  should  be  cultivated? 

Second  Week 
Monday    Have  you  seen  any  bluebirds  or  robins  lately? 

Where  have  they  gone?    Why? 
Will  they  come  back?    When? 

Where  are  the  bees  and  butterflies? 
Tuesday    Who  has  come  to  destroy  our  gardens? 
Who  comes  in  the  night  and  makes  pictures  on  our 

windows? 
TeD  some  of  the  things  Jack  Frost  does. 
What  effect  does  frost  have  on'v^etables,  water  pipes, 
your  hands,  feet  and  faces? 
Wednesday    Memorize  a  poem  about  Jack  Frost. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Complete  poem. 

Third^Week 

Monday    Preparation  for  winter. 
How  do  the  birds  get  ready?    (Migrate  south.) 
How  do  the  animak  get  ready?    (Put  on  heavier  coats, 

store  food,  go  to- sleep  in  caves,  etc.) 
How  do  plants  get  ready?    (Leaves  fall,  seeds  ripen, 
buds  form  on  trees,  etc.) 
Tuesday    How  do  people  prepare  for  wmter? 
(Store  food  and  hiel,  put  on  storm  doors  and  windows, 
bank  cellars,  rake  yards,  cover  flowers,  don  warmer 
clothing,  etc.) 
Wednesday    Study  of  cabbage. 
Bring  one  to  school  for  observation,  one  with  a  root, 

if  possible. 
What  part  of  the  plant  do  we  eat? 
Does  it  grow,  above  or  below  ground? 
Of  what  does  the  edible  part  consist?    (Leaves) 
Thursday    When  is  cabbage  planted? 
What  must  we  look  out  for?    (Cabbage  worms) 
What  brings  ihe  cabbage  moths  and  worms?    (The 

white  buttenfly  deposits  the  eggs  on  the  cabbage.) 
What  kind  of  a  root  has  a  cabbage? 
When  is  cabbage  ready  to  be  eaten? 
Friday    Do  you  have  cabbage  to  eat  during  the  winter? 
Where  do  you  get  it? 

Tell  of  the  different  ways  in  which  cabbage  may  be 
prepared  for  the  table. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Study  of  the  pumpkin. 

Bring  one  to  school.    Describe  its  outer  a|^)earance. 

How  does  it  grow? 

Is  it  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable? 

Let  us  cut  our  pumpkin.    Of  what  does  the  center 
consist? 

How  are  the  seeds  arranged? 
Tuesday    Open  one  of  the  seeds.    Note  the  tough  outer 
akin. 

Which  part  of  the  pumpkin  do  we  eat? 

What  must  be  done  before  it  is  ready  to  eat? 

How  is  pumpkin  usually  prepared? 

Do  you  like  pumpkin  pie?    Does  it  look  like  apple  pie? 

When  is  Thanksgivmg? 

Name  some  things  you  should  like  for  your  Thanks- 
giving dinner. 
Wednesday    Turkey. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  live  one?    Where? 

Show  the  pupils  large,  distinct  pictures  of  the  turkey. 

Note  head  and  neck,  long  tail  and  strong  wings. 

Are  the  feathers  the  same  on  all  parts  of  the  turkey? 

Where  does  he  like  to  roost? 

Does  the  turkey  wander  far  from  home? 
Thursday    Why  do  turkeys  need  strong  wings  and  long 


What  do  turkeys  eat? 

Do  they  lay  eggs? 

Why  do  people  raise  turkeys?    Are  turkeys  hard  to 

raise? 
Shall  you  have  a  turkey  for  Thanksgivmg? 
Friday    Thanksgiving  dinner  guessing  game. 
I  am  a  part  of  a  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
I  am  round. 
I  once  grew  on  a  vine. 
I  was  baked  in  an  oven. 
Everybody  likes  me. 
What  am  I?    (Pumpkin  pie) 

Arithmetic 

First  Week 
Monday    Count  by  2's  to  14. 

Count  backwards  by  2's  from  14  to  2. 
Tuesday    Practice  writing  figure  5. 

Review  others. 
Wednesday    Count  by  3's  to  12.    Individual  work. 
Thursday    Recognition  of  figure  6.    Review  others. 
Friday    Review  lesson  on  the  pint,  quart  and  gallon, 

Second  Week 

Monday  B^in  simple  combinations  such  as  1  +  1> 
2+1,  2+2,  3  +  1,  3  +  2,  2  +  3,  1  +  2,  etc.  Let  each 
child  b^in  making  a  number  booklet  showing  these  com- 
binations by  means  of  small  pictures,  seals  or  paper  cuttings 
or  drawings.    Let  the  booklet  contain  abiout  12  pages. 

Tuesday    Teach    names    of    the    foUowing    symbols^ 

+,  -    =. 

Wednesday  Arrange  on  page  1  of  the  booklet  the  follow- 
ing combinations: 

1  + 1  - 

2  +  1  = 

3  +  1  = 
4+1- 

Instead  o^figures  use  pictures,  as  llflag  +  1  flag  =  2  flags. 
Thursday    On  page  3  arrange  the  following  combinations; 

1  +  5- 
1  +  6- 
1  +  7- 

1  +  8- 

Friday    On  page  3  arrange  the  following  combinatioiis: 

2  +  2- 

2  +  3- 

3  +  2  = 
2  +  4  = 

4  +  2  = 
Thikd  Week 

Monday    Recognition  of  figure  7.    Practice  writing  7's 
on  the  biackboaid. 
Tuesday    Count  by  4's  to  12. 

Review  counting  by  3's  to  12. 
Wednesday    Recognition  and  wridng  of  figure  8. 
Thursday    Review  counting  by  3's  and  4*s. 
Friday    Continue  work  on  number  booklets. 
These  may  be  as  simple  or  as  elaborate  as  the  teacher 
wishes. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Count  by  3's  from  12  to  3.    Individual  work. 
Tuesday    Count  by  4's  from  12  to  4.    Individual  work. 
Wednesday    Recognition  and  writing  of  figure  9. 
Thursday    Have  figures  from  0  to  9  inclusive,  in  both 
script  and  print,  on  cards.    Have  several  of  each.    P 
around  the  room. 

John,  bring  me  all  the  2's. 
Helen,  see  if  you  can  find  all  the  8's,  etc. 
Friday    Continue  above  figure  recognition  drilL 

{jOontinued  on  page  686)  j^^^  t 
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The  Wind 


When  the  wind  is  cross  on  a  winter's  day 
And  he  blusters  all  down  the  street, 

The  leaves  go  scampering  out  of  his  way 
Like  pittery,  pattery  feet. 

Pittery,  pattery,  rustle,  they  go! 

And  the  old  wind  follows  "Ho  Ho!  Ho  Ho!" 

He  comes  and  thumps  on  the  nursery  pane. 
And  he  shouts  *'You  must  let  me  in!'* 

He's  much  more  fierce  than  the  wettest  rain. 
And  the  glass  is  most  terribly  thin! 

"Shivery,  shivery,  shake!'*  laughs  he 

Bang,  bang!  Bang,  bang!  Bang,  bang!   That's 
me!" 


But  whenever  he  comes  and  Fm  tucked  in  bed 
And  the  dark  is  as  dark  can  be, 

He  cries  in  the  chimney  and  in  my  head 
Like  the  cries  of  the  ships  at  sea; 

And  it  isn't  the  window  that  shivery  shakes, 

But  me  at  the  horrible  tales  he  makes. 

For  all  the  bedroom  is  angry  waves, 

And  the  big  ships  sink  and  die, 
And  under  the  bed  is  the  coral  caves 

Where  the  poor  dead  sailors  lie. 
Oh!  whenever  the  wind  talks  to  you  at  night, 
Just  cover  your  head  with  the  clothes  quite 
tight. 

— "Nursery  Lays  of  Nursery  Days,''  by  M.  Nighiii^ak 


Two  Story  Stand-Ups 

Ruth  Ash 

Little  Jack  Horner  and  Jack-be-Nimble 


These  are  two  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Mother  Goose 

a'hmes  and  they  lend  themselves  exceedingly  well  to 
^  ustration  and  dramatization.  These  patterns  can  be  used 
cither  for  poster  pictures  or  for  stand-up  toys,  which  are 
reversible.  When  the  various  parts  are  assembled,  they 
are  splendid  patterns  for  the  wooden  toys. 

Directions  for  Making 

The  pieces  are  outlined  and  cut  from  colored  construction 
paper  or  from  white  paper  and  then  colored  with  crayola 
or  water  color.  It  is  wm  to  make  the  bodies  from  a  heavier 
paper,  or  tag,  as  they  are  then  more  durable,  though 
some  qualities  may  be  too  heavy  for  a  child  to  cut. 

The  bodies  are  light  tan;  Jack-be-nimble's  suit  is  blue 
*nd  Jack  Homer's  is  gray;  the  pie  pan  dark  gray  and  the 


pie  tan.  The  stool  is  of  brown,  made  on  the  sixteen  squard 
fold  as  the  diagram  shows,  folding  on  dotted  lines  ane 
cutting  on  heavy  lines.  The  square  to  be  used  should  be 
eight  mches,  thus  making  a  stool  two  inches  hi^.  The 
comer  squares  are  lapped  on  top  of  each  other  imdcr  the 
middle  square  and  pasted,  then  cut  die  1^. 

To  make  the  figures  the  p£^>er  is  folded  double  and  the 
dotted  line  of  the  pattem  placed  on  the  folded  edge,  that 
both  sides  may  be  cut  at  once.  Paste  the  bodies  together 
about  halfway  down.  Bend  the  laps  on  the  feet  of  Jad- 
be-nimble  inward,  lap  on  top  of  each  other  and  mount  on 
cardboard  about  two  and  a  naif  inches  square.  Tlien  put 
on  the  clothes.  The  laps  on  the  legs  of  Jack  Homer  arc 
bent  inward  and  lapped  and  pasted  to  the  stool.  The  pie 
is  placed  between  his  two  hands  and  covering  the  efcow 
on  both  sides. 


• 
1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

^^   ^^1 ^,_^ 
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Ideas  to  Try 


Number  Games 

Mary  Campbell 

WHEN  interest  lags  from  much  formal  drill  in  review 
work,  as'  it  is  most  likely  to  do  during  the  first 
months  of  school  in  the  faU,  we  take  a  few  minutes 
for  a  number  game,  which  always  creates  new  interest  and 
stimulates  good  class  spirit.  As  a  special  treat,  we  have  a 
free  play  period  of  thirty  minutes  on  Friday  afternoon, 
when  the  children  are  allowed  to  choose  their  favorite 
games.    The  following  are  ones  liked  by  second  grade. 

Hull  Gull,  Odd  or  Even 

This  game  is  to  be  played  as  a  drill  game,  after  odd  and 
even  nimibers  have  been  presented  in  the  usual  way  and 
arc  thoroughly  understood.  Ten  to  twelve  beans  are  given 
to  each  child.  Two  rows  face  each  other  across  the  aisle. 
The  first  child  puts  any  number  of  beans  in  his  right  hand, 
closes  it,  holds  it  out  to  his  neighbor  across  the  aisle  and 
says,  "Hull  Gull,  Odd  or  Even?"  Child  number  two 
guesses.  If  he  guesses  correctly,  he  takes  all  the  beans 
m  number  one's  right  hand.  If  his  guess  is  incorrect,  he 
must  pay  one  to  make  the  guess  correct.    For  example: 

First  child  {holding  beans)    Hull  Gull,  Odd  or  Even?" 

Second  child    Even. 

First    I  have  five;  give  me  one  to  make  it  even. 

To  be  of  value  the  work  must  be  quick,  with  no  hesitation 
as  to  the  mmiber. 

Whirl  the  Arrow 

This  game  may  be  used  as  a  drill  for  quick  work  for  sums, 
difference,  multiplication  or  division. 

Material  required  is  a  set  of  cards,  3"  x  5",  each  with  a 
ntunber  ranging  from  1  to  12.  Also  a  circle  with  niunbers 
around  the  edge,  with  a  hand  or  arrow  to  whirl  from  the 
center.  The  cards  may  be  made  from  tablet  backs,  using 
large  calendar  numbers  for  the  figures,  while  the  circle  is  an 
ordinary  piece  of  cardboard  about  15"  across.  The  arrow 
may  be  made  by  boring  a  hole  to  a  narrow  ruler  and  fasten- 
ing to  the  center  of  the  circle  with  a  rivet. 

Directions  for  Playing  A  captain  for  each  side  is 
chosen  and  he  chooses  a  given  number  for  his  side  (as 
many  as  he  can  get  about  the  table  conveniently). 

Sometimes  boys  are  pitted  against  girls,  sometimes  one 
row  against  another  row.  Each  child  is  given  one  of  the 
3x5  cards.  The  leader  whirls  tHe  arrow  and  it  stops, 
say  at  5.  He  then  quickly  adds  5  to  his  number  and  gives 
the  sum.  The  leader  on  the  opposite  side  has  a  turn,  and 
so  on,  each  side  playing  alternately  for  any  given  time. 

If  any  child  calls  the  wrong  answer,  it  scores  a  point 
against  his  side,  the  aim,  of  course,  being  to  have  no 
adverse  score.  Larger  numbers  are  given  out  upon  the 
small  cards  for  subtraction,  and  the  niunber  on  the  dial 
taken  away  from  the  one  held.  In  multiplication  any 
niunber  bemg  drilled  upon  may  be  given. 

TTiis  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  valuable  as  well  as  a 
very  interesting  game,  and  is  a  most  excellent  one  for  the 
free  play  period. 

Number  Spin 

For  this  game  we  use  a  square  of  cardboard,  16  x  16, 
and  a  large  washer  or  other  round  piece  of  metal.  The 
cardboard  is  divided  into  foiu:  inch  squares,  each  square 
having  a  large  figure  in  its  center.  The  numbers  are  from 
2  to  12  (with  the  more  difficult  ones  repeated).  Sides  are 
chosen,  with  a  leader  for  each  side.  The  teacher  gives  a 
number  to  start.  Say  we  are  working  on  sums  using  2 
then  she  will  select  2  as  our  nimibcr.    Each  child  in  turn 


spins  the  washer  by  holding  it  lightly  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  of  the  left  hand  and  giving  it  a  quick  turn 
with  the  right.  As  soon  as  it  falls  on  a  number,  he  must 
call  the  sirni  of  that  number  and  the  given  number,  2, 
For  example,  if  it  falls  on  12,  he  must  at  once  say,Four* 
teen,"  or  "Two,  twelve,  fourteen."  The  score  is  kept  as- 
in  the  game  of  "Spin  the  Arrow."  This  also  lends  itself 
well  to  differences  and  multiplication. 

Domino  Game 

This  ^me  is  especially  good  in  the  free  play  period  so 
popular  in  many  schools. 

To  play,  each  child  is  given  eight  (or  any  desired  number) 
of  domino  cards  cut  in  halves. 

Two  sit  at  a  desk.  The  little  cards  are  turned  face  down 
on  the  desk.  The  first  child  b^ins  by  placmg  his  top  card 
face  up  and  saying  its  name.  The  second  child  names  the 
first  card,  turns  his  own.  places  it  on  top  of  the  other  and 
says  the  sum.  For  eaxmple,  John  turns  a  five,  says, 
^'*Five."  Mary  says  "Five,"  turns  a  three  and  says, 
"Three,  eight."  If  Mary  makes  a  mistake  in  giving  her 
answer,  she  must  keep  that  one  to  try  again  and  John  wiD 
dispose  of  his  cards  first,  which  is  the  object  of  the  game. 
The  play  continues  in  this  way  till  a  given  signal,  when  a 
change  of  partners  is  made,  creating  new  mterest. 


Exlucative  Seat  Work 

Florence  A.  Powell 

Cut  a  number  of  pictures  and  titles  separately.  Enclose 
in  an  envelope,  upon  which  is  pasted  a  sample  set.  Match 
picture  and  title  —  title  must  be  placed  over  picture. 


HELPING  MOTHER 
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"Color  Movies" 

Elizabeth  Bamhart 

The  children  are  alwa5rs  enthusiastic  over  "color  movies/' 
as  we  call  them.  Besides  teaching  the  names  of  the  colors, 
the  makmg  of  the  "screen"  and  "fiLm"  gives  several 
valuable  drawing  lessons. 

First  the  children  learn  how  to  draw  circles,  by  marking 
a  strip  of  paper  with  dots  four  bches  apart,  putting  a  pin 
through  one  dot  and  a  pencil  point  through  the  other,  and 
with  tiie  pin  end  for  the  center  describing  a  circle  on  white 
drawing  paper.  Then  cut  the  circle  out  and  fold  it  through 
the  middle  three  times,  making  eight  "reels"  for  their  film. 
With  small  children  I  give  this  much  in  one  lesson,  using 
print  paper  so  that  eadh  child  can  have  all  the  paper  he 
needs  to  get  a  true  circle  with  no  ragged  edges.  Before 
the  next  drawmg  period,  at  least  one  seat  period,  and  more 
if  necessary,  is  devoted  to  making  circles,  cutting  and 
folding  them.  The  good  ones  made  in  practice  time  are 
saved  for  practicing  the  color  work.  I  tell  the  childrtm 
how  many,  many  pictures  have  to  be  taken  for  each  "  movie" 
and  how  often  the  same  picture  has  to  be  taken  over  and 
over  before  it  looks  just  right,  and  what  long  days  of  work 
their  actor  friends  put  in,  and  they  take  real  pleasure  in 
making  and  coloring  their  "screens"  as  many  times  as  arc 
needed  before  perfect  work  is  obtained.  When  the  children 
can  make,  cut  and  fold  good  circles,  each  child  makes  one 
from  good  white  drawing  paper.  These  I  collect  and  save 
until  the  color  work  is  gocxi  enough  to  put  on  them. 

The  next  drawing  lesson  we  devote  to  learning  to  put 
even  washes  of  the  six  colors  and  black  and  brown,  one 
color  on  each  segment  of  the  circle.  We  start  with  red, 
then  orange,  vellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  black  and  brown. 
I  mdude  tiie  last  two  in  order  to  give  the  children  a  chance 
to  kam  to  read  those  words  as  well  as  the  other  color  words. 
On  the  back  of  each  s^ment,  the  name  of  the  color  is 
written.  Dxiring  this  period  I  write  the  color  words  in  a 
row  on  the  board  and  call  on  the  children  to  tell  which  color 
to  put  in  the  square  I  draw  beside  each  word.  This  is  left 
on  the  board  until  the  next  seat  period  for  reference. 
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For  the  next  practice  work,  I  make  several  circles  on  the 
board,  writing  the  color  words  in  different  places  on  the 
segments,  and  ask  the  children  to  color  their  practice 
circles  the  way  the  words  tell  them.  I  tell  them  how  the 
pictures  for  a  "movie"  are  taken,  not  in  their  order  in  the 
story,  but  aU  the  pictures  in  one  place  at  the  same  time; 
and  then  how  they  have  to  be  cut  apart  and  pasted  in  their 
order  in  the  story.  All  this  as  preface  to  the  next  occupation 
of  cutting  the  segments  of  these  "mixed-up"  pictures  apart 
and  laying  them  in  the  right  order.  At  the  end  of  this 
lesson,  each  child  is  given  an  envelope  in  which  to  put  his 
segments  and  we  save  them  for  seat  work  whenever  a  drill 
on  color  seems  advisable. 

During  the  last  drawing  lesson,  each  child  makes  a  nine- 
inch  circle  from  gray  construction  paper,  lays  one  of  the 
perfectly  cut  segments  on  it,  so  that  the  point  touches  the 
pinhole  at  the  center,  and  traces  around  it.  I  allow  them 
to  work  in  pairs  at  this,  one  child  holding  the  s^ment  in 
place  and  the  other  tracing,  as  few  small  children  can  hold 
such  a  small  pattern  and  trace  around  it  at  the  same  time. 
Then  a  hole  is  punched  through  the  segment  and  the  line 
is  cut  nearly  aU  around.  Then  with  a  paper  fastener  to 
hold  the  colored  circles  back  of  the  gray  "screens"  and  a 
heavy  paper  tab  pasted  to  the  back  of  the  "  reel,"  extending 
out  an  inch  or  so,  and  used  by  the  children  in  turning  the 
circle  around,  so  as  to  show  the  "pictures"  through  the 
opening  in  the  gray  paper,  the  "movie  show"  is  ready  to 
take  home  for  the  edification  of  the  family,  and  often  to  the 
benefit  of  younger  children,  who  enjoy  attending  th^  movie 
and  calling  off  the  names  of  the  pictures,  as  much  as  the 
"show  men"  enjoy  running  their  film. 


Health  Song 

F.  M-  c.  w. 

Tune:  "Oats,  Peas,  Beans,  and  Barley  Grow" 
We  wash  our  face  and  comb  our  hair. 
Clean  our  teeth  and  nails  with  care, 
Polish  our  shoes  and  change  our  dress. 
And  give  our  mother  a  little  caress. 
Then  off  to  school  we  trip,  tra  la. 
We  skip  and  skip,  tra  la,  tra  la. 

Play  our  games  and  lessons  learn, 

Then  home  again  we  backward  turn, 

Tra  la  la  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 

Tra  la  la  la,  la,  la  la  la, 

Play  our  games  and  lessons  learn, 

Tra  la  la  la,  la  la  la  la. 

At  the  words  "Tra  la  la  la,"  etc.,  the  children  may  skip 
in  a  circle  or  out  of  the  room  on  their  way  home. 
Any  suitable  motions  may  be  introduced  by  the  teacher. 


Spelling  Device 

Fay  La  Vere  Enloe 

The  following  is  a  little  plan  which  I  use  to  make  my 
pupils  realize  the  value  of  their  daily  recitation  in  connection 
wiSi  their  monthly  spelling  grade. 

In  a  small  record  book  I  keep  the  name  of  each  pupil, 
followed  by  his  spelling  record.  Every  time  a  child  misses 
a  word  a  vertical  mark  is  ma^e  after  his  name.  Every  time 
he  turns  some  one  down,  a  circle  is  placed  to  his  credit 

The  diild  understands  that  every  time  he  misses  a  word, 
it  takes  two  off  his  final  grade,  but  he  also  knows  that 
every  time  he  turns  some  one  down,  it  adds  one  to  his  final 
grade,  so  that  if  he  misses  a  word,  he  must  turn  two  people 
down  if  he  keeps  his  grade  from  falling. 

When  the  cluld  sees  how  much  depends  on  his  daily 
recitation,  you  will  notice  that  he  at  once  takes  more 
interest  in  his  daily  spelling  lessons.        C^  ^  > 
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Through  Grade  Two  in  Hand-Work     II 


Bess  Dixon 


NOW  a  bright,  attractive  blackboard  poster  was  planned. 
Before  oiir  Pilgrims  started  to  Holland  we  learned 
many  interesting  things  about  the  country.  After 
hearing  "The  Dutch  Twms,"  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  and 
reading  "Ned  and  Nan  in  Holland,"  by  Olmstead  and  Grant, 
we  felt  as  if  we  had  actually  visited  that  country.  Then 
we  planned  our  blackboard  poster. 

We  showed  one  Holland  home  with  its  surroundings. 
Green  chalk  made  the  grass,  dark  blue  chalk  made  the  sky 
and  canal.  Out  of  tablet  pai)er  a  Holland  house  was  cut 
and  then  colored  red  The  windmill  and  tree  tnmks  were 
colored  red  also,  as  "Ned  and  Nan"  told  us  that  the  wind- 
mills and  tree  trunks  were  painted  the  same  color  as  tlie 
house. 

Wooden  shoes  were  in  evidence.  There  were  tulips  in 
shoe  flower  pots,  shoes  hanging  on  forked  sticks  to  dry, 
and  shoe  boats  on  the  canals. 

Other  thmgs  were  in  and  near  the  canal  Ducks  swam 
in  it  and  waddled  alon^  its  banks.  The  much  petted 
storks  stood  on  one  foot  m  the  canal  or  hunted  eels  in  its 
depths. 

Hollanders,  themselves,  were  not  forgotten.  "Ned  and 
Nan"  were  watching  their  ducks,  the  father  was  gomg  to 
his  windmill,  and  the  mother  stood  near  the  house.  A 
typical  Holland  milk  wagon  was  passing. 

You  should  have  heard  the  lectures  given.  They  em- 
bodied ideas  concerning: 


I 

The  Hollanders 

1    Dress 

2    Occupations 

3    Amiisements 

II 

Holland  Houses 

1    Inside 

2    Outside 

III 

Windmills 

1    Uses 

IV 

Shoes 

1    Kinds 

2    Uses 

V 

Animals 

VI 

Milk  wagons 

1    How  decorated 

2    How  drawn 

3    Type  of  milk  cans 

Reading  was  correlated  with  this  hand-work  also.  The 
children  Kked  to  play  that  they  were  receiving  telegrams. 
These  telegrams  pertained  to  their  posters.  A  telegram  was 
sent  to  eadi  child  and  that  child  did  as  the  telegram  said. 
Examples:  Georgia,  find  a  windmill.  Sadie,  spell  the  name 
of  the  flowers  in  the  wooden  shoe  flower  pots.  Theodore, 
write  the  name  of  the  place  where  we  see  the  shoe  boats, 
the  storks  and  the  ducks.  Margaret,  draw  a  weather- 
vane.    Pauline,  find  a  Holland  story  in  one  of  our  readers. 


How  quickly  these  things  were  done!  How  eager  they 
were  to  be  good  readers,  so  that  they  could  receive  and 
interpret  the  telegrams  quickly! 

Then  came  the  Pilgrims'  reasons  for  leaving  Holland  and 
coming  to  America.  "Mary  of  Plymouth,"  by  Otis,  was 
extremely  interesting  and  gave  us  many  ideas  tor  our  next 
poster.    We  depicted  the  Pilgrims  in  America. 

To  the  left,  about  a  foot  of  space  colored  blue  allowed  us 
to  portray  a  suggestion  of  the  ocean,  with  Plymouth  Rock 
on  its  coast  and  the  Mayflower  anchored  near.  On  the  rest 
of  the  blackboard  length,  white  chalk  was  used,  to  show 
the  snow-covered  ground  and  the  gray  sky.  Log  houses 
were  cut  and  pasted  in  a  row,  close  to  the  ocean.  A  dense 
forest  formed  the  background.  Away  back  in  this  forest 
were  the  wigwams  and  Indians. 

A  touch  of  color  was  given  this  poster  also.  The  wig- 
wams were  colored  light  brown  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
children  designated  the  tribe  by  making  a  picture  on  the 
wigwam.  The  Indians'  faces  were  copper  colored.  Their 
suits  and  their  head-dress  feathers  were  colored  also.  The 
tree  trunks  were  dark  brown;  the  bare  branches  a  lighter 
brown.  The  log  houses  were  light  brown  and  Pl3miouth 
Rock  was  light  brown  ,with  1620  printed  on  it  in  dark  brown. 
The  hulk  of  the  Mayflower  was  gray,  with  Mayflower 
printed  on  it  in  black.  Thus,  two  more  blackboard  posters 
f  oimd  a  place  in  our  schoolroom. 

There  was  more  paper  cutting  connected  with  this 
month's  work.  We  had  a  table  of  things  made  by  Pil- 
grims. We  hung  a  large,  white  poster  above  this  table. 
On  this  poster,  in  letters  cut  from  black  paper,  appeared 
the  name  of  our  display: 

THINGS  MADE  BY  PILGRIMS 

Then  slips  one-half  by  one  and  one-half  inches  were  cut, 
and  the  names  of  things  on  display  were  written  on  them. 
Each  slip  was  then  pasted  or  pinned  to  the  thing  designated, 
viz.: 

Qvdlt  square 

Home-made  soap 

Pine-knot  candle 

Butter  paddle 

Ckum-shell  spoon 

Goose-quill  pen 

Gourd  dipper,  etc. 

Down  to  the  present  day  the  last  paper  cutting  correla- 
tions were  brought  Colored  pictures  were  cut  from  cata- 
logues and  magazine  advertisements.  Both  of  these  posters 
were  number  correlations.  The  dinner,  planned  for  four, 
was  based  on  actual  prices  in  our  dty  last  November.  As 
we  had  to  buy  carefully,  just  enough  of  each  type  of  food 
was  prepared  for  that  dinner.    There  must  be  no  waste. 

The  poem,  "Over  the  River  and  Through  the  Wood," 
suggested  a  "To  Grandmother's  House"  poster. 
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How  to  Economize  Time  in  the  Schoolroom 


Thee  Markworth 

Principal,  Lutheran  School,  Des  Plaines.  111. 


IN  the  days  of  the  "Little  red  schoolhouse,"  the  curricu- 
Imn  consisted  mainly  of  the  three  R's,  History  and  Geog- 
raphy. The  teachers  during  that  period  could  devote 
considerable  time  to  drills  in  these  branches.  Since  then, 
times  have  changed,  and  with  this  change  has  come  an 
enlarged  coiu^e  of  study.  The  natural  consequence  is  that 
the  teachers  of  to-day  must  gauge  their  time,  in  order  to 
attain  the  required  standard. 

Promptness 

In  order  to  economize  time  in  the  schoolroom,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  school  day  begin  and  end  promptly. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  an  instructress  ought  to  be 
in  her  classroom  at  least  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  before 
school  begins.  All  pupils,  upon  their  arrival,  should  be 
obliged  to  take  their  respective  places,  to  arrange  their 
books,  to  review  their  studies,  etc.  If  this  be  done,  the 
teacher  at  the  stroke  of  nine  in  the  morning,  or  whenever 
the  session  begins,  will  be  able  to  get  a  "flying  start,"  so 
to  speak.  There  will  be  no  need  of  waiting  for  pupils  to 
file  mto  the  room  with  their  wonted  noise  and  commotion  . 

Preparation 

The  teacher  should  also  have  the  subject-matter  to  be 
taught  well  organized.  This,  of  course,  will  require  prep- 
aration, and  that,  probably,  preparation  at  home.  She 
must  equip  herself  with  the  necessary  knowledge,  so  that 
she  can  impart  it  without  hesitation  to  her  class.  Were 
she  to  use  her  text-book  constantly,  her  recitations  would 
prove  to  be  uninteresting.  The  pupils  might  become 
restless  and,  in  time,  imruly.  To  re-adjust  the  discipline 
would  entail  the  loss  of  valuable  minutes. 

Record  Books 

Another^feature  that  should  not  be  overlooked  in  econo- 
mizing time  is  the  daily  record  book.  Even  if  it  is  only 
used  to  note  down  the  numbers  of  the  pages  and  lessons 
to  be  heard  for  the  next  day,  it  is  indeed  a  time-saver. 
Think  of  the  delay  resulting  from  a  teacher's  asking  her 
pupils:  "Children,  where  shall  we  find  our  lesson  for  to- 
day?" A  friendly  argument  might  arise  among  the  pupils 
as  to  the  exact  number  of  the  page  and  lesson. 

Distinct  Answers  by  Pupils 

The  question-and-answer  method  is  used  a  great  dc^^  in 
oiir  schools.  If  we  do  not  insist  upon  the  children's  giving 
their  answers  distinctly,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  repeat  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other  pupils.  A  habit  thus  formed  is 
hard  to  be  got  rid  of;  but  we  must  overcome  it,  otherwise 
more  valuable  minutes  will  be  gone.  In  this  category  also 
belong  the  ejaculations  that  many  teachers  employ  when 
expressing  their  pleasure  or  displeasiu-e  with  answers  given, 
as,  for  instance:  Good!  —  Not  right!  —  Correct!  etc. 
They,  too,  are  thieves  of  precious  time. 

Self-control 

Every  now  and  then  will  occur  something  in  a  schoolroom 
which  wUl  require  a  rebuke  or  an  admonition.  Let  us  be 
on  our  guard  lest  these  so-called  "scoldings"  take  the 
dimensions  of  a  sermon,  and  probably  extend  into  a 
"fourthly"  or  "fifthly."  Do  as  little  of  this  during  the 
actual  school-time  as  possible.  Rather  call  the  culprit  to 
your  desk  during  tiie  recess  periods  or  after  school,  and  have 
a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  him.  This  may  accomplish 
more  than  an  open  rebuke  before  the  class  —  and  you  have 
economized  time.  Do  not  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion 
of  a  breach  of  discipline  with  your  culprits;  but  if  a  pupil 


has  a  just  complaint  to  make  about  an  apparent  injustice 
hear  it  some  other  time. 

Distribution  of  Books,  etc. 

Books,  pap)ers,  etc.,  that  must  be  distributed  durmg  a 
recitation  should  be  given  out,  if  possible,  during  the 
preceding  recess  period,  so  as  to  save  time  during  the  actual 
recitation  period.  This  also  holds  true  when  tests  are  to 
be  given.  Whenever  possible,  the  test-questions  should 
be  written  upon  the  blackboard  before  school-time.  A 
convenient  map  may  be  drawn  over  them.  When  the 
time  for  the  test  arrives,  the  map  may  be  raised  -^  presto!  — 
time  saved! 

Separating  Essentials  from  Non-essentials 

A  teacher  who  adheres  too  closely  to  her  text-books,  and 
who  has  not  the  skill  of  separating  essentials  from  non- 
essentials, also  is  in  danger  of  losing  precious  time.  It  may 
happen  that  she  will  spend  more  time  on  the  non-essentiab 
than  upon  the  essentials.  To  be  able  to  select  the  most 
important  points,  necessarily  pre-supposes  that  the  teacher 
be  conversant  with  them.  She  can  read  the  lessons  to  be 
taught  and  imderline  the  main  facts.  She  can  even  ask 
her  pupils  to  do  the  same,  and  thus  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  delve  immediately  into  the  important  facts,  and  thus 
also  save  time. 

Judicious  Hearing  of  Memory  Gems 

We  Lutheran  teachers  demand  our  pupils  to  memorize 
Bible  verses,  hymn  stanzas,  the  chief  parts  of  our  catechism, 
etc.  Our  object  is,  not  only  to  sharpen  the  pupils'  wits, 
but  also  to  give  them  memory  treasures  "that  fail  not, 
where  no  thief  approacheth,  neither  moth  corrupteth." 
Now  it  is  usual  to  assure  ourselves  that  each  individual 
child  has  studied  his  part.  This,  however,  does  not  neces- 
sitate that  each  one  of  them  must  recite  the  complete  part 
to  be  learned.    It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  do  so. 

Economy  of  Time  Imperative 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  had 
charge  of  a  coimtry  school,  with  its  six  to  eight  grades, 
have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  to  economize  time. 
We  were  compelled  to  "throw  together"  grades  m  order  to 
reach  our  goal.  Now  let  us  not  delay  m  effecting  changes 
that  will  gain  for  us  precious  minutes  in  our  classes.  Pro- 
crastination, you  know,  also  is  a  thief  of  time.  Let  us  re- 
adjust ourselves,  so  that  we  may  get  the  greatest  possiblo 
ben^t  out  of  our  school  time.  Minutes  lost  cannot  be 
regained.  

Children's  Stories 

{ConUnuedfrom  page  5 6 Si) 
Sometimes  men  of  affairs  of  our  own  day    like  the  late 
Andrew  Carnegie,  put  into  the  form  of  proverbs  the  guiding 
maxims  of  their  lives.    The  following  list  of  proverbs  may 
give  a  suggestion  of  a  "Child's  Book  of  Proverbs." 

Proverbs  may  be  classed  under  heads,  relation  to  duties, 
virtues,  etc.  They  must  be  brief,  pithy,  and  significant. 
They  are  useful  as  pegs  in  the  memory  to  which  long 
chains  of  moral  reflections  may  be  attached.  They  serve 
as  guide-posts  to  duty  and  give  clear  directions  at  critical 
moments.  They  act  as  first  principles, of  conduct  which 
may  always  be  applied  to  moral  divisions.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  who  repeats  the  words  of  another 
puts  himself  into^^the  character  off  that  other  for  the  time 
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Supplementary  Reading  and  Language  Lessons 

How  Saburo  San  Found  the  Royal  Flower  of  Japan 


Nell  Hampton  Dick 

(A  True  Fairy  Story) 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  many,  many  years  ago,  just  outside 
the  city  of  Tokio,  there  lived  a  poor  man  by  the  name 
of  Osaka  San.    He  worked  each  day  gathering  bamboo 
for  the  workmen  who  were  building  houses,  or  in  doing  any 
odd  job  that  he  could  find,  in  order  to  earn  his  daily  bread. 

He  and  his  wife  and  five  Uttle  children  liv^  in  a  bamboo 
house  just  at  the  outskirts  of  a  bamboo  forest  Very,  very 
often  they  went  himgry,  many  times  having  nothing  to 
eat  but  a  small  portion  of  rice,  the  seeds  of  the  bamboo, 
or  a  dry  crust  of  bread.  As  Osaka  San  gf^w  older  it  became 
harder  to  secure  work,  and  as  he  was  a  kind  and  loving 
father,  his  heart  was  filled  with  sadness  as  he  saw  his 
family  suffering  for  food  and  clothing. 

Saburo  San,  his  oldest  child,  was  now  ten  years  old,  and 
his  childish  face  was  sober  and  growing  sad,  too,  as  he  saw 
his  father  and  mother  worn  and  sad  from  hard  work  and 
poverty.    He,  too,  worked  and  gathered  wood  to  sell. 

One  day  in  November  he  had  been  working  alone, 
gathering  wood  and  tying  it  in  bales  for  to-morrow's  sales. 
He  grew  tired  and  lay  down  to  rest  on  a  moss-covered  bank 
where  the  purple  asters,  the  ox-eye  daisies  and  the  corn- 
marigolds  were  blooming. 

He  looked  up  at  the  flowers  as  they  nodded  and  swayed 
in  the  breezes  and  touched  them  with  nis  little  brown  hands. 
He  loved  the  flowers  and  the  birds  —  they  were  his  play- 
mates. Suddenly  a  voice  dear  and  sweet  said,  "Saburo 
San,  why  are  you  so  sad?  Why  don't  you  fly  kites  and 
play  as  other  little  boys  do?" 

To  his  surprise,  he  saw  perched  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
purple  asters,  a  tiny  figure,  not  over  six  inches  tall,  dressed 
m  a  shimmering  robe  of  silver  and  gold,  wearing  a  crown 
studded  with  gems,  and  carrying  in  her  tiny  hand  a  silver 
wand. 

"Why,  dear  fairy,"  said  Saburo,  rubbing  his  eyes  to  be 
sure  he  wasn't  dreaming,  "dear  fairy,  how  can  I  be  merry 
and  play  when  I  see  my  poor  father  and  mother  so  sad,  and 
my  Uttle  brothers  and  sisters  going  hungry?  I  do  all  I  can 
to  help  them,  but  each  day  times  grow  harder  and  food  and 
clothing  more  scarce.  Who  are  you,  dear  fairy,  that  you 
ask  me  this?" 

The  fairy  swung  from  the  purple  aster  to  a  corn-marigold 
nearer  Saburo,  and  her  face  seemed  to  grow  more  beautiful 
as  she  said, "  Saburo,  I  am  the  Flower  Fairy  and  this  mossy 
bank  is  my  throne.  I  have  the  power  to  bring  happiness 
to  any  of  the  friends  of  the  flowers.  I  have  been  watching 
you,  Saburo  —  I  know  how  kind  and  tender  your  heart  is. 
I  know  how  you  work  and  help  your  father  and  mother, 
and  help  care  for  your  little  brothers  and  sisters.  I  know 
that  you  love  my  subjects,  the  flowers,  for  I  have  watched 
you  care  for  them  and  guard  them.  For  all  this  I  have  a 
blessing  for  you,  Saburo.  You  shall  be  the  guardian  and 
take  to  the  Emperor  the  flower  that  shall  become  the  royal 
flower  of  Japan." 
"Then  the  Flower  Fairy  touched  the  blossoms  of  the 
purple  asters,  the  ox-eye  daisies  and  the  corn-marigold  with 
her  wand,  and  the  petals  began  to  enlarge  and  unfold  until 
each  blossom  became  a  large,  globe-like,  feathery  ball. 

For  a  moment  Saburo  stGod  speechless  at  their  wonderful 
beauty,  then  he  clasped  his  hands,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  good 
fairy,  how  beautiful!  how  beautiful!" 

"Gather  them,"  said  the  Flower  Fairy,  "and  take  them 
to  the  Emperor." 

Saburo  reached  out  his  hands  io  gather  the  wonderful 


flowers,  but  he  suddenly  dropped  them,  saying,  "Dear 
Fairy,  I  don't  want  to  spoil  the  beautiful  flower^  —  let 
them  stay  here  forever —  they  are  so  beautiful!" 

"Gather  them,"  the  Fairy  commanded.  "I  have  the 
power  to  call  forth  more." 

So  Saburo  gathered  them  until  his  arms  were  full.  Then 
the  Fairy  said,  "Take  them  to  your  father  and  tell  him  to 
go  with  you  to  the  Emperor." 

"But,  dear  Fairy,"  began  Saburo  —  but  there  were  only 
the  purple  asters,  the  ox-eye  daisies  and  the  corn-marigolds 
nodding  in  the  breezes. 

Saburo  hastened  home  with  the  wonderful  flowers.  He 
found  his  father  weary  and  sad,  for  he  had  received  but  a 
bare  sen  for  all  his  wood  that  day.  He  looked  up  with 
astonishment  as  Saburo  stood  before  him.  He  had  seen 
many  beautiful  flowers,  but  never  before  had  he  seen  any 
sOk  beautiful  as  these.  Then  Saburo  told  him  of  the  Fairy 
and  all  that  had  taken  place.  "Come,"  he  said,  "come 
with  me,  father,  and  we  will  go  to  the  Emperor  —  these 
flowers  are  for  him." 

They  soon  reached  the  Emperor's  palace  and  Saburo 
asked  if  he  might  see  the  Emperor.  At  &cst  the  high  officials 
refused  to  admit  him,  but  when  they  noticed  the  gift  he 
carried,  they  knew  that  the  Emperor  had  often  wished  for 
some  flower  that  was  beautiful  enough  to  be  the  rojral 
flower  of  his  empire.  So  little  Saburo  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor.  He  bowed  low  and  laid  the 
flowers  at  the  monarch's  feet,  who  gave  an  exclamatijMi  of 
surprise  and  delight  when  he  saw  them.  He  questicmed 
Saburo  about  the  flowers,  wanting  to  know  just  where  they 
grew. 

*  'They  came  from  near  my  home,  in  the  edge  of  the  great 
bamboo  forest,  but  there  are  no  more  like  them,"  said 
Saburo.  "They  just  suddenly  appeared  and  I  gathered 
them  and  brought  them  to  you." 

"  K  you  can  get  flowers  like  these  for  me,  or  give  me  the 
secret  of  how  to  get  them  to  grow  in  the  royal  gardens,  you 
shall  never  want  for  anything,"  said  the  Emperor. 

Osaka  San  and  Saburo  hastened  back  home  with  the 
wonderful  news  and  there  was  rejoicing  in  the  Uttle  home, 
for  the  Emperor  had  UberaUy  reward^  them  for  the  gift 
of  the  flowers. 

The  next  day,  as  Saburo  was  eating  his  lunch  on  the  mossy 
bank,  the  Flower  Fairy  came  again  to  the  nodding,  purple 
aster.  With  a  gracious  smile  she  extended  her  wand  and 
motioned  for  Saburo  to  come  near.  Then  she  told  him 
how  to  take  the  purple  asters,  the  ox-eye  daisies  and  the 
corn-marigolds,  and  by  cultivating  them  and  giving  them 
certain  care  and  attention  they  would  grow  eadi  year  into 
beautifid  flowers  —  as  beautiful  as  the  ones  she  called  forth 
the  day  before.  "This  is  my  reward  to  you,  Saburo,"  she 
said.  "The  secret  shaU  be  yours  until  you  choose  to  give 
it  to  the  Emperor,  who  wiU  reward  you  greatly."  TTien 
riie  suddenly  disappeared. 

So  the  dainty  bamboo  green  house,  with  its  oiled  paper 
roof,  was  built  near  the  Uttle  home,  and  in  time  wonderful 
chrysanthemimis  —  purple,  white  and  gold  —  single,  double 
and  semi-double  —  grew  in  marvelous  beauty.  Then  the 
Emperor  came  one  day  and  the  secret  became  his,  and  the 
family  moved  from  the  Uttle  cottage,  for  they  were  to  be 
the  gardeners  and  care  for  the  chrysanthemiuns  in  the  royal 
gardens  of  the  Emperor.  So  to-day  the  duysanthemum  is 
the  royal  flower  of  Japan.  j<^  t 
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John  Alden  and  Priscilla 

CAPTAIN  MILES  STANDISH  strode  to  and  fro 
through  the  room,  in  his  simple  dwelling  at  Plymouth, 
viewing  his  weapons  and  hunting  implements.  John 
Alden,  his  friend  and  companion,  was  writing  a  letter  at  a 
pine  table  by  the  window.  As  he  wrote,  he  was  often 
interrupted  by  the  proud  Captain,  who  boasted  of  his 
deeds  anl  his  soldiers,  who  were  always  ready  to  meet 
the  Indians. 

For  a  long  time  Miles  Standish  stood  at  the  window 
and  sadly  gazed  upon  the  hill,  where  lay  buried  his  dear 
wife.  Rose  Standish,  and  many  other  Pilgrims.  For  a 
while  he  paced  the  room  in  thought  and  then  seated  himself 
by^  the  window  and  read,  while  John  Alden  was  busily 
writing  important  letters  which  were  to  go  to  England  by 
the  Mayflower  in  a  day  or  two.  These  letters  told  of  the 
terrible  winter  at  Plymouth  and  were  full  of  the  fame  of 
the  Puritan  maiden,  Priscilla. 

As  he  wrote,  thoughts  of  the  beautiful  Puritan  maiden 
were  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Upon  finishing  his  work,  he 
was  very  much  surprised  and  embarrassed  to  hear  certain 
intentions  of  Miles  Standish.  After  the  death  of  Rose 
Standish,  the  Captain  became  very  lonely.  He  wished  to 
oflFer  his  heart  and  hand  to  Priscilla,  but  since  he  was  timid, 
he  asked  that  John  Alden  bear  his  message  to  her.  John 
Alden  could  hardly  refuse,  since  he  and  Miles  Standish 
were  such  close  friends.  Nevertheless,  he  was  reluctant 
to  go. 

His  heart  burned  within  him  as  he  sped  on  his  journey 
through  the  forest,  for  he,  too,  loved  Priscilla.  On  his  way, 
he  stopped  now  and  then  to  gather  some  wild  flowers  for  her. 
As  he  approached  her  home,  he  could  hear  her  singing, 
as  she  sat  at  her  spinning-wheel.  Hardly  had  his  feet 
touched  the  doorstep,  ere  she  rose  to  greet  him.  When 
she  told  John  Alden  tiat  she  had  been  thinking  of  him  he 
was  dtunb  with  deUght,  and  he  stood  before  her  speechless, 
giving  her  the  flowers  for  an  answer.  He  thought  of  the 
first  great  snow  of  the  winter,  when  he  had  made  a  path 
for  her,  and  she  had  welcomed  him  to  her  fireside  that  he 
might  warm  himself.  What  a  golden  opportunity  he  had 
lost!  Had  he  but  spoken  then! 
They  sat  and  talked  of  the  beautiful  springtime,  and  of 


their  friends  m  England.  Priscilla  wished  herself  back  in 
her  old  home  because  she  felt  lonely  and  wretched.  John 
Alden  realized  that  this  was  an  opportune  time  to  deliver 
his  message,  so  he  told  her  very  bluntly  that  Miles  Standish 
had  sent  him  to  ask  for  her  hand  in  marriage.  The  more 
ardently  John  Alden  pleaded  the  caxise  of  Miles  Standish, 
the  more  indignant  Priscilla  became.  At  length,  quite 
forgetful  of  herself,  and  with  merry  laughing  eyes,  she  said, 
'WThy  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?" 

Hearing  this,  John  Alden  rushed  to  the  seashore  like  a 
madman,  perplexed  and  bewildered,  saying,  "It  is  my 
fault  that  she  has  chosen  between  us."  He  beheld  the 
Mayflower  riding  at  anchor,  and  the  thought  came  to  him 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  return  on  the  morrow  to 
England  on  the  Mayflower  than  to  remain  in  Plymouth, 
claim  the  love  of  Priscilla,  and  face  the  wrath  of  Miles 
Standish.  Turning  from  the  shore,  he  hurried  along  in  the 
twilight  to  the  home  of  Miles  Standish,  who  was^nxiously 
waiting  for  an  answer. 

John  Alden  related  all  that  had  happened  and  how 
Priscilla  had  rejected  the  offer  of  marriage  from  the  brave 
Captain.  Up  leaped  the  Captain  of  Plymouth  and  stamped 
on  the  floor!  Choking  with  rage,  he  shouted,  "John  Alden, 
you  have  betrayed  me!  Let  there  be  nothing  between  us 
save  war  and  hatred!" 

In  the  midst  of  his  anger,  a  messenger  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  bringing  rumors  of  danger  and  trouble  with  the 
Indians.  Buckling  on  his  sword,  the  Captain  strode  away 
to  the  coimcil  and  left  John  Alden  alone.  The  Elders  of 
Plymouth  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish, for  they  were  undecided  how  to  answer  the  Indian 
challenge,  which  consisted  of  two  arrows  tied  with  a 
rattlesnake  skin.  It  did  not  take  Miles  Standish  long  to 
decide.  He  took  the  rattlesnake  skin,  filled  it  to  the  jaw 
with  powder  and  bullets,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  savage, 
saying,  "Here,  take  it!  This  is  your  answer!"  Silendy 
the  savage  disappeared  through  the  forest. 

Early  the  next  morning,  before  the  village  awoke  from  its 
sleep,  the  brave  Captain,  with  ten  warriors,  led  by  an 
Indian  guide,  marched  northward  to  quell  the  sudden 
uprising  among  the  savages. 

At  daybreak  many  assembled  on  the  seashore  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  Mayflower ,  which  was  to  return  to  England. 
Foremost  among  them  was  John  Alden.  After  spending  a 
restless  night,  he  determined  to  retiun  to  England  and  to 
try  to  forget  his  anguish.  Just  as  he  was  ready  to  step^ 
into  the  boat,  he  turned  and  beheld  Priscilla  standing" 
dejected  among  her  friends.  Her  sad  imploring  look 
caused  him  to  tiun  aside  from  his  purpose,  and  decide  to 
remain,  that  he  might  protect  and  support  her  in  her 
weakness.  He  stood  on  the  shore  and  watched  the  May- 
flower as  it  sailed  out  of  the  harbor. 

As  he  turned  around,  he  foimd  Priscilla  standing  by  his 
side.  She  feared  that  he  was  offended  and  had  come  to  • 
seek  his  forgiveness.  He,  too,  owed  her  an  apology  for 
his  actions.  They  were  both  willing  to  forgive  and  dasped 
hands  in  friendship.  Casting  a  last  look  at  the  Mayflower  ^ 
they  walked  homeward  togeSier,  and  their  friendship  grew 
dearer. 

Meanwhile  Mlies  Standish  was  marching  northward  to 
meet  the  Indians.  After  a  march  of  three  days,  he  came 
to  their  encampment.  Inunediately  they  wished  to  barter 
for  muskets  and  powder.  When  Miles  Standish  refused, 
two  Indian  braves  stepped  forth  and  displaying  sharp 
knives,  insulted  him,  saying,  "He  is  a  little  man;  let  him 
go  and  work  with  the  women."  Indignant  at  this  insult, 
Miles  snatched  a  knife  from  one  of  the  braves  and  plunged 
it  into  his  heart.    In  the  fight  that  ensued,  the  other  brave 
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was  killed  by  a  bullet.  The  head  of  the  Indian  brave  was 
brought  back  and  displayed  as  a  trophy  of  war  on  the  roof 
of  the  fort.  AU  the  people  rejoiced  at  this  sight  except 
Priscilla,  who  was  thankful  in  her  heart  that  she  had  not 
married  Miles  Standish. 

The  autiunn  came  and  in  the  village  all  was  peace  again. 
Meanwhile  John  Alden  had  built  himself  a  new  home  from 
rough  hewn  timbers  of  the  forest.  The  roof  was  covered 
with  rushes,  the  door  was  wooden  barred;  in  the  lattice 
windows  were  panes  of  oiled  paper.  Near  the  house  he 
dug  a  well,  and  around  it  he  planted  an  orchard.  Close 
to  the  house  he  built  a  stall  for  Raghom,  his  snow-white  bull, 
ften  when  his  work  was  finished,  he  followed  the  path- 
O  through  the  forest  to  the  home  of  Priscilla.  One  day 
wayas  he  sat  watching  her,  at  her  spinning-wheel,  he  com- 
pared her  to  "Bertha,  the  beautiful  spinner,"  who  was  very 
thrifty  and  industrious.  That  he  might  not  be  idle,  she 
asked  him  to  help  her  unwind  the  yam  and  thus  be  a  model 
to  all  Puritan  husbands.  As  the  two  sat  winding  yarn,  a 
messenger  entered  and  brought  the  news  that  Miles 
Standish  had  been  slain  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  during  a 
fight  with  the  Indians.  It  was  feared  that  the  town 
would  be  burned  and  all  the  people  murdered.  John 
Alden,  however,  did  not  realize  the  impending  danger,  for 
he  was  overjoyed  in  being  released  from  the  wrath  of 
Miles  Standish.  He  pressed  Priscilla  to  his  heart,  forever 
claiming  her  as  his  own,  and  exclaimed,  "Those  whom  the 
Lord.hath  imited,  let  no  man  put  them  asunder." 

Time  passed  swiftly,  and  the  wedding  mom  of  Priscilla 
arrived  at  last.  The  Elder  and  the  Magistrate  and  all  her 
friends  assembled  to  witness  the  simple  marriage  ceremony, 
after  the  Puritan  custom.  Lo!  when  the  service  was 
ended,  a  sombre  and  sorrowful  form  appeared  on  the 
threshold!  The  bridegroom  stared  at  the  strange  appari- 
tion and  the  bride  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder.  The 
figure  was  none  other  than  the  brave  Captain,  whom  the 
people  had  mourned  as  dead.  He  clasped  the  hand  of 
John  Alden  and  said,  "Forgive  me  I  Let  all  be  forgotten 
between  us,  and  may  oUr  friendship  grow  older  and  dearer." 
Bowing,  he  saluted  Priscilla,  and  widiing  her  much  joy  and 
happiness,  he  exclaimed,  "No  man  can  gather  cherries  in 
Kent  at  the  season  of  Christmas."  The  friends  were  so 
amazed  and  eager  to  greet  the  Captain  that  they  qmte 
forgot  the  bride  and  groom.  Gradually  the  gathering 
disbanded,  for  each  had  to  resume  his  daily  work.  John 
Alden  did  not  wish  his  bride  to  walk  to  her  new  home, 
through  the  heat  of  the  noonday,  so  he  brought  out  his 
white  buU,  covered  it  with  crimson  doth,  placed  a  cushion 
for  a  saddle  and  seated  her  upon  it. 

Slowly  the  bridal  procession  made  its  way  through  the 
forest  to  the  new  home.  All  nature  rejoiced  with  the  happy 
lovers,  whose  memory  will  ever  remain  fresh  with  me 
youth  of  the  vfoxlA,— Adapted  from  H.  W.  Longfellow's 
poem,  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish'') 


Seat  Work  and  Dictation  Based 
on  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 

(For  Grade  IV) 

Laura  Rountree  Smith 

THE  SILVER  SHILLING 

The  Story  —  Part  I 

Once  upon  a  time  a  shilling  canae  from  the  mint,  crying, 
"I  am  now  going  out  into  the  world." 

It  journeyed  far  and  wide  in  the  country  where  it  had 
been  made,  and  was  handled  by  people  young  and  old, 
spendthrift  and  misers. 

One  day  it  started  in  real  earnest  on  a  long  journey,  for 
a  gentleman  had  it  who  was  traveling  to  foreign  lands.^ 

The  gentleman  did  not  know  that  he  carried  the  coin. 


for  it  had  slipped  to  the  bottom  of  his  purse.  On  finding 
it,  he  said,  "Very  well,  you  will  have  to  travel  with  me 
now." 

The  silver  shilling  lay  among  strange,  foreign-looking 
coins.  Some  of  the  coins  were  French  and  some  Italian. 
He  soon  found,  when  he  was  taken  out  of  the  purse,  he  was 
slipped  back  again,  so  he  felt  he  must  be  distinguished. 

He  did  not  know  for  a  long  time  where  he  traveled, 
though  the  other  coins  mentioned  the  towns  through  whidi 
they  passed. 

One  day  the  shilling  discovered  that  the  purse  in  which 
he  lay  was  open,  so  he  peeped  out  to  see  something  and  he 
fell  mto  the  gentleman's  pocket  Later,  when  the  gentle- 
man's clothes  were  carried  into  the  hall,  out  fell  the  shilling, 
unseen  by  any  one,  and  there  it  lay  while  the  gentleman 
continued  his  journey. 

By  and  by,  the  shilling  was  discovered  and  placed  with 
three  other  coins.  With  satisfaction  he  thought,  "Now, 
I  shall  see  something,  meet  people,  and  learn  their  customs." 

First  Day    Take  Part  I  of  the  story  from  dicUtion. 
Second  Day    Copy. 
A  shilling  is  an  English  coin. 
It  is  made  of  silver. 

Its  value  in  our  money  is  about  24  cents. 
(Study  foreign  coins,  if  you  can  obtain  them;    study 
specially  a  shilUng  and  compare  it  with  our  quarter.) 
Third  Day    (Write  answers  in  complete  sentences) 
What  is  a  mint? 

What  did  the  shilling  cry  as  it  came  from  the  mmt? 
Where  did  it  go?    Who  held  it? 
Whom  did  it  journey  with? 
Did  the  gentleman  mean  to  take  it? 
What  corns  did  the  shilling  lie  among? 
What  became  of  the  coin  when  the  purse  was  open? 
What  did  the  shilling  say  when  placed  by  three  other 
coins? 
Fourth  Day    Rewrite  this  part  of  the  story  m  your 
own  words,  and  contmue  to  study  couis,  such  as  a  quarter, 
half  dollar,  dollar,  and  gold  piece.    Describe  everything 
seen  upon  them,  and  draw  pictures  of  each. 

Fifth  Day  Write  a  short  story  of  a  quarter  that  went  on 
a  journey.  Tell  who  first  owned  it,  into  whose  hands  it 
passed,  and  what  finally  became  of  it.  Imagme  ten  articles 
a  quarter  can  buy.  Different  members  of  the  class  can  take 
different  pieces  of  money  on  an  imaginary  journey. 

The  Story  —  Part  II 

Some  one,  on  seeing  the  shilling,  remarked,  "That  coin 
is  false,  good  for  nothing."  The  shilling  said  that  remark 
cut  like  a  dagger,  and  then  it  went  on  to  relate  its  own 
adventures.  The  shilling  said,  "People  said  of  me,  *We 
must  lay  the  false  shilling  away  in  the  dark.'  I  was  very 
unhappy  and  decided  I  had  better  get  lost  as  soon  as 

possible.  r     1.     J    ->         1 

"One  day  I  was  paid  a  poor  woman  for  her  da)rs  work 
and  she  said,  *I  must  pass  on  this  shilling.  I  will  hand  it 
to  the  Baker.    He  can  afford  to  lose  better  than  I.' 

"The  Baker,  however,  said,  'That  is  a  false  shillmg. 
He  would  not  receive  me.    I  knew  I  bore  a  genuine  stampj 
but  in  this  foreign  country  I  could  not  even  buy  a  loaf  of 
bread.  „  _     .„ 

"The  woman  said,  'Smce  I  cannot  pass  you  off,  I  will 
call  you  a  lucky  shilling,  and  drill  a  hole  through  you,  so 
no  one  else  will  be  deceived.' 

"The  poor  woman  drilled  a  hole  through  me,  and  putting 
a  string  through  the  hole,  gave  me  to  a  ndgbbo^s  child  to 
wear  round  her  neck.  The  diild  was  so  happy  she  kissed 
me,  and  wore  me  day  and  night. 

"The  child's  mother  said,  'Perhaps  you  are  really  a 
lucky  shilling.'  She  cut  the  string  that  held  me,  laid  me 
in  vinegar,  filled  up  my  hole  and  rubbed  me  until  I  became 
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Let  Us  Walk  in  the  Woods 
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(Promenons-nous  dans  Us  bats) 


Let    us  walk  in    the  woods    while    the        wolf    is       '^ot    at 


home.        If    the 


wolf 


were    at  home,        he   would         eat 


us 


up. 


^  The  children  arrange  themselves  in  a  ring,  choosmg  one 
for  the  wolf,  who  stands  in  the  center,  while  the  other 
children  walk  slowly  round  in  time  to  the  music,  standing 
still  at  the  end  of  the  verse  to  ask  the  question  to  which 
the  wolf  replies. 


Ques, 

Ans. 


Wolf,  are  you  there? 

Yes,  I'm  putting  on  my  shirt.  • 

Repeat  "Let  us  walk,"  etc. 

Wolf,  are  you  there? 
Yes,  I'm  putting  on  my  trousers. 
Repeat  "Let  us  walk,"  etc. 

Ques.     Wolf,  are  you  there? 

Ans,      Yes,  I'm  putting  on  my  coat. 

Repeat  "Let  us  walk,"  etc. 


Ques,  Wolf,  are  you  there? 

Ans.  Yes,  I'm  putting  on  my  boots. 

Ques.  WoU,  are  you  there? 

Ans.  Yes,  I'm  putting  on  my  hat. 

Repeat  "Let  us  walk,"  etc. 


Ques 
Ans. 


Ques. 
Ans. 


Wolf,  are  you  there? 

Yes,  I'm  putting  on  my  hat. 

Repeat  "Let  us  walk,"  etc. 


Ques.    Wolf,  are  you  there? 
Ans,    Yes,  I'm  getting  my  gun. 

Directly  the  wolf  gives  the  last  answer,  the  children  all 
cry,  "Run I"  and  rush  to  the  nearest  wall,  with  the  wolf 
in  pursuit.    The  child  who  is  caught  becomes  the  wolf. 


quite  bright.  Then  she  sold  me  to  a  lottery  man.  Whether 
die  gained  the  prize  or  not  I  did  not  ask,  but  I  lay  with  the 
lottery  man  in  his  drawer  for  a  long  time,  until  one  day, 
a  travelled  saw  me,  and  I  expected  again  to  hear  the  cry, 
'False,  good  for  nothing.' 

"To  my  surdrise,  he  cried,  *Here  is  a  good  coin,  a  shilling 
from  my  own  home.    I  will  take  it  home.' 

"How  happy  I  was!  I  was  called  a  *good  coin,'  and  I 
was  going  home  where  everyone  would  know  me. 


"I  was  wrapped  carefully  in  paper,  and  occasionally  dis- 
played to  tJbe  traveler's  friends,  his  own  countrymen,  who 
called  me  *  interesting.' 

"I  did  not  brag,  for  I  have  seen  often  that  interesting 
people  remain  silent. 

"When  at  last  I  reached  home,  how  thankful  I  was,  for 
I  knew  I  was  made  of  good  silver  and  had  a  genuine  stamp, 
though  I  carried  a  hole  to  the  end  of  my  d^ys.  I  am  so 
happy  I  will  tell  you  now  what  I  really  beUeve:  *If  we  are 
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Words  by  Eva  March  Tappan* 


My  Grandmama 


Musk  by  Carrie  Bvllaro 
poco  Ttt  ^         ^    ^^        ^  a  tempo 


Grand- ma  -  ma    wears    a    soft    gray    gown;  It's      silk-y  when    I         smooth    it    down.   I  ''opc    Til    wear    a 

Grand- ma -ma's    smile  is    very  sweet;  My      pa -pa  says    it  "can't    be    beat."  I  hope    my    smile    will 


soft    gray    gown 
be    as    sweet, 


When    I    am    old    like 
When    I    am    old    like 


her. 
her. 


Grand  -  ma  -  ma's    hair    is    snow-y    while;   It 
Grand -ma -ma    knows    I    love    her    well;   I 


almost    sparkles  in    the    light.  I  hope    my    hair    wiU  be  _as    bright,  When    I    am    old    like    herl 

love    her    more    than  I    can    telL    I  hope    fittle    girls    will  love    me    well  When    I    am    old    like    her! 


r7\ 


"  (*Fioin  Youth*t  Compankm,  November  19,  1903) 


REALLY  TRUE  AND  HONEST,  SUSPiaON  IS  NOT  GOING  TO  HURT 
US,  AND  E\ERYTHING  WILL  COBiE  OUT  RIGHT  FOR  US  IN 
TIME.'  " 

First  Day  Copy  from  cards  on  which  Part  11  of  the 
Story  is  written. 

Second  Day    Copy  in  fancy  lettering  — 
The  coin  is  false  —  good  for  nothing. 

Cut  and  paste  letters  also  to  make  this  sentence. 

Teurd  Day  Describe  the  feelings  of  the  shilling  as  it 
was  passed  on.  Was  it  fair  to  give  it  to  a  poor  woman? 
Did  the  Baker  receive  it?  What  did  the  woman  call  the 
shilling?  What  did  she  do  with  it?  Describe  the  child 
who  i9ore  the  shilling  aroimd  her  neck. 

Describe  the  mother  who  sold  the  shilling  to  the  lottery 
sun.  Imagine  that  it  brought  her  the  prize.  Tell  what 
the  prize  was  (something  longed  for  in  that  household  for  a 
long  time).    Write  a  complete  story,  using  diese  suggestions. 

Fourth  Day    Write  as  a  copy,  "Here  is  a  good  coin." 
Write  this  part  of  the  story  in  your  own  words  and  copy  — 
"Interesting  people  are  often  silenL" 

Third  and  Fourth  Wefks    Rewrite  the  entire  story 


in  your  own  words.  Rename  it  "The  Thankful  Shilling." 
Make  a  booklet  to  take  home  which  will  contain  the  story 
and  much  valuable  information  you  learn  about  money. 

Study  in  your  dictionary  "The  value  of  foreign  coins."" 
Learn  the  value  of  4  farthings,  12  pence,  21  shillings, 
20  shillings,  5  shillings. 

What  money  in  the  United  States  is  actually  worth  its- 
face  value?  How  much  alloy  in  proportion  to  gold  do  gold 
coins  of  the  United  States  contain?  In  the  sUver  dollar,, 
how  much  alloy  and  how  much  silver?  Which  coins  are 
the  standard  of  value  and  which  represent  their  face  value? 

Find  out  all  you  can  about  paper  money. 

In  what  denominations  are  gold  certificates  issued? 

How  should  we  save  money  and  why?  How  can  you 
open  an  account  at  a  bank?  If  you  deposit  a  shilling  or 
twenty-five  cents  in  a  bank  every  week,  how  much  money 
will  you  have  saved  in  a  month?  In  six  months?  In  a 
year? 

Copy:  "If  we  are  honest,  ever)rthing  will  come  right  for 
us  in  time." 

What  lessons  can  we  learn  from  the  story?  j 
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Little  Hollanders 

Lyle  Wilson  Holden 

(Book  rights  reserved) 


THIS  little  entertainment  is  well  adapted  to  children  in 
the  fourth  grade  or  any  of  the  grades  lower  than  this. 
They  will  enjoy  wearing  the  quaint  old-world  cos- 
tumes and  doing  the  folk  dances.  Eight,  sixteen  or  twenty- 
four  children  are  the  best  numbers  to  use  so  that  the  last 
dance  will  contain  die  proper  number. 

The  costumes  are  easy  to  make,  and  the  illustration 
shows  quite  clearly  the  style  and  general  appearance. 
The  girls'  dresses  may  be  of  bright  blue  and  should  be 
very  full  in  the  skirt  Around  the  neck  should  be  worn 
a  broad  white  collar  or  a  kerchief  crossed  in  front.  A 
white  apron  and  a  peasant's  cap  of  white  muslin  complete 
the  costume.  The  boys  may  wear  blue  trousers  and  a  red 
blouse,  with  a  small,  tight  cap,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
Instead  of  the  trousers  shown  they  may  wear,  if  it  is  wished, 
the  full  Dutch  breeches  which  are  peculiar  to  certam  parts 
of  Holland.  Both  boys  and  girls  wear  re4  stockmgs  if 
possible.  If  these  are  not  available,  use  white  ones.  If 
it  is  not  possible  to  get  wooden  shoes,  some  old  leather  ones 
may  be  painted,  or  shoes  may  be  made  from  stiff  cardboard 
in  imitation  of  wooden  shoes. 

The  children  enter,  two  at  a  time,  holding  hands  and 
keeping  step  to  the  music.  Lift  the  leg  rather  stiffly  from 
the  hip  and  preserve  a  great  gravity  of  manner.  The 
first  pair  take  their  place  just  at  the  left  of  the  center  front 
of  the  stage,  the  next  just  to  the  right,  the  next  to  the  left 
of  the  first  pair,  and  so  on  until  all  are  in  a  line  across  the 
front.  They  all  together  bob  a  courtesy  to  the  audience 
and  then  recite  in  concert. 

Oh,  we  are  little  Hollanders 

From  near  the  Zuyder  Zee; 
Our  dress  and  manners  are  quite  strange 

As  you  can  plamly  see. 

And  just  as  strange  we  believe  you  think 

Our  little  country,  too, 
Its  dykes  and  windmills  and  canals 

Are  queer^s  our  wooden  shoe. 

There  is  one  thing  that  we  can  say 

For  Holland,  though  it's  small; 
Of  lands  throughout  the  earth  it  is 

The  cleanest  one  of  all. 

Now  watch  us  close,  and  we  will  do 

A  folk  dance  queer  for  you, 
And  then  perhaps  another  one 

Before  we  say  adieu. 


The  children  take  positions  in  couples  an  equal  distance 
apart  in  a  large  circle  and  execute  the  Klapp  Dance, 
singing  the  words  and  keeping  time  to  the  music  given 
below.  Some  form  of  the  Klapp  Dance  is  familiar  to  the 
peasants  in  nearly  every  country  of  Europe. 

Klapp  Dance 

Now  with  your  hands  go  ck^),  dap,  ck^), 
Now  with  your  feet  go  tap,  tap,  tap, 
Then  have  a  care,  my  partner  there. 
Or  in  our  fun  you'll  have  no  share. 

During  the  first  two  lines  the  couples  promenade  around 
in  a  circle,  keeping  time  to  the  music  They  dap  their 
hands  and  tap  their  feet  in  a  pronounced  manner  at  the 
proper  time. 

Upon  the  words,  "Now  have  a  care,"  they  all  stop,  the 
partners  facing  each  other,  and  nod  their  heads  and  shake 
their  forefinger  playfully  at  one  another.  On  the  last  line 
each  one  twirls  aroimd  in  his  place  and  finishes  the  song 
with  an  alternate  clap  and  tramp  of  the  feet 

Continue  the  game  until  all  have  gone  around  two  or 
three  times.    Then  the  first  couple  take  their  place  at  the 
front,  and  the  others  follow  the  same  as  in  the  entrance. 
Again  they  speak  in  concert  the  following  verses: 

We  hope  you  liked  the  old  time  game; 

We  tried  to  do  it  well, 
For  in  our  games  and  dances  we 

Seek  always  to  excel. 

Now  we  will  soon  our  stations  take, 

And  with  a  right  good  will 
We'll  dance  for  you,  with  pleasure  keen, 

A  sprightly  Dutch  Quac&ille. 

The  music  starts,  and  joining  hands,  the  couples,  in  step 
to  the  music,  march  forward  and  form  a  square  or  squares. 
Four  couples  make  a  square,  each  couple  standing  on  one 
side  of  the  square,  facing  the  center.  Therefore  e^er 
eight,  sixteen,  or  twenty-four  children  had  better  be  used 

Directions 

1  Bow  to  comers.    Each  boy  bows  to  the  girl  at  his  left. 

2  Bow  to  partners. 

3  All  join  hands  and  circle  to  the  left.    (Once  around) 

4  Allemand  left.    Each  boy  goes  to  the  left  and  turns  giri  around 

with  left  hand.    He  returns  to  place  beside  his  partner. 

5  First  four  right  and  left.    The  first  and  third  couples  cross  towaid« 


each  other,  the  girls  passing  through  to  the  right  of  the  boys; 
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yartien  turn  at  the  opposite  side  and  come  back  in  the  same 

way:  torn  partners  to  place. 

m%  girls  change.    The  same  two  girls  cross  over  and  are  turned 

by  the  opposite  boy,  return  and  are  turned  to  place  by  partners. 
Balance  four.    Take  partner's  hands  Und  promenade  across  to 

apponte  side  and  bade  again. 
AUemand  left.    (Same  as  4) 
Side  four  right  and  Idt.    The  second  and  fourth  couples  repeat  5 

in  the  same  way. 
Two  girls  change.    The  second  and  fourth  couples  repeat  6  in 

tlM  same  way. 


•   Vwa 


1 1  Balance  four.    Second  and  fourth  couples  repeat  7  in  the  same  way. 

12  Allemand  left.    (Same  as  4) 

13  Swing  partners. 

14  Grand  right  and  left.    In  this,  instead  of  takmg  hold  of  hands, 

all  the  boys  slap  partner's  right  hand,  pass  to  the  right  and 
slap  the  next  gurl's  left  hand,  to  the  right  again  and  uao  this 
girl's  right  hand,  to  the  right  again  and  uap  next  girl's  left  hand, 
to  right  again  and  swin^  putners.    This  ends  the  quadrille. 
AU  dance  to  deir  first  position  in  line  across  the  front.    Courtesy 

to  partners  and  then  all  together  to  the  audience.    Leave  the  stage 

in  the  same  way  as  the  entrance  was  made. 


^ 


The  Dutch  Quadrille 
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The  Human  Airplane 

Games  for  November 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 

The  ripe  rosy  wples  are  all  gathered  in. 
They  wait  for  the  winter  in  barrel  and  bin; 
And  nuts  for  the  children,  a  plentiful  store, 
Are  spread  out  to  dry  on  the  broad  attic  floor. 

The  great  golden  pumpkins  that  grew  such  a  sise. 
Are  ready  to  make  into  Thanksgiving  pies; 
And  all  uie  good  things  that  the  children  hold  dear 
Have  come  round  again  with  the  feast  of  the  year. 

Now  what  shall  we  do  in  our  bright  happy  homes, 
To  welcome  this  time  of  good  times  as  it  comes? 
And  what  do  you  say  is  die  very  best  way. 
To  show  we  are  grateful  on  Thuiksgiving  day? 

The  best  thinss  that  hearts  that  are  thankful  can  do, 
It  this:  to  make  thankful  some  other  heart  too. 
For  lives  that  are  grateful  and  sunny  and  glad, 
To  carry  their  simahine  to  hearts  that  are  sad. 

For  children  who  have  all  they  want  and  to  spare, 
Their  ffood  things  with  poor  little  children  to  shue; 
For  tms  will  bring  blessings  and  this  is  the  way, 
To  show  we  are  thankful  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  real  meaning  and  significance 
of  Thanksgiving  Day,  nor  allow  the  children  to  do  that. 
Encourage  them  to  think  of  and  help  others  not  so  well 
provided  with  life's  blessing  as  they  are  themselves.  And 
not  only  think  but  do  something  to  help  others.  Little 
children  will  understand  and  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
this  holiday  much  more  than  we  really  think  possible. 
So  do  not  neglect  this  opportunity  to  help  them  to  know 
that  this  day  means  something  more  than  feasting  and 
visiting.    For 

Thanksgiving  Day  once  more  is  here. 

To  all  New  Enghmd  hearts  so  dear. 

When  loved  ones  come  the  feast  to  share. 

And  savory  odors  fill  the  air. 

^th  thankful  hearts  may  we  feast  and  pray. 

As  the  Pilgrims  did  on  their  feast  day. 

Many  children  visit  their  grandparents  on  the  farm,  or 
they  may  have  visited  there  the  previous  summer.  En- 
courage them  to  tell  of  their  experiences  there.  They  will 
always  enjoy  free  dramatization  of  life  on  the  farm. 

First  we  must  make  our  imaginary  journey  there.  There 
are  different  ways  of  traveling:  by  sleigh,  automobile, 
steam  or  trolley  cars,  but  to  be  really  modem,  we  should 
make  the  trip  in  an  airplane.  Most  children  have  now 
seen  airplanes,  and  almost  all  are  eager  to  have  a  flight  in 
one.  Since  this  cannot  be  arranged,  the  children  iSce  to 
play  airplane. 


Choose  seven  children  to  form  the  airplane  —  one  for 
the  propeller,  two  to  form  the  seats,  two  for  the  wings  and 
two  for  the  body  and  tail  of  the  airsh^).  One  or  two 
children  beside  the  aviator  may  "fly"  at  a  time.  The  air- 
plane moves  along  swiftly,  the  boys  forming  the  propeller 
and  wings  moving  their  arms  up  and  down  as  if  blown  by 
the  wind. 

After  all  have  arrived  at  the  farm,  let  them  make  imagi- 
nary visits  to  the  fields  where  the  com  grew,  to  the  com 
bins,  and  to  the  lofts  to  see  the  grain  and  hay.  Perhaps 
the  mill  is  near  and  they  may  visit  that,  and  see  the  flour 
and  oommeal  made.  As  a  result  of  this  thay  will  know 
that  — 

Back  of  the  loaf  is  the  snowy  flour, 

And  back  of  the  flour  the  mill. 
And  bade  of  the  mill  is  the  wheat  and  the  shower, 

The  sun  and  the  Father's  wOL 

The  girls  always  like  to  play  "keeping  house,"  Assign 
different  duties  to  one  girl  or  group  of  girls  whidi  tkey 
perform  as  all  sing,  using  music  of  "Yankee  Doodle": 

Before  Thanksgiving  Day  has  come 

The  cooks  must  afi  get  ready, 
^th  spoons  that  go  rum-tum-te-tum, 

In  hands  that  hold  them  steady. 

There's  flour  to  stir  with  citron  rind. 

And  eggs  requiring  fluffing. 
And  pies  to  make  and  crumbs  to  grind. 

And  turkeys  that  need  stuffing. 

There's  salad  to  be  mhed  with  aeams, 

And  candies  that  need  mixing, 
And  lady  fingers  light  as  dreams, 

And  puddmgs  to  be  fixing. 

So  when  the  time  of  feasting's  here. 

In  very  late  November, 
The  cook  it  is  that  all  hold  dear. 

And  pleasantly  remember. 

Choose  one  girl  to  represent  the  grandmother,  andjthe 
others  act  as  her  helpers,  doing  the  tasks  she  assigns  to 
them.    Because: 

Housekeeping  with  grandmother 

Is  really  (juite  a  pleasure. 
I  hek>  her  pick  and  {Mire  and  cut. 

Whenever  I've  the  leisure. 

She  doesn't  ever  make  a  fuss 

About  a  little  blunder. 
Just  kwks  at  me  and  smiles  and  says, 
"Now,  how  was  that,  I  wonder?" 

One  time  I  sampled  fruit  I  pared. 

And  —  fancy  my  poor  feelingsl  — 
AU  of  the  apple  that  remained 

Was  just  the  core  and  peelings. 

She  only  laughed  abud  and  said, 
"My,  mvl  we'll  try  another." 
I  like  to  housekeep  now  and  then 
^th  people  like  grandmother." 

While  the  girls  are  playing  help  grandmother,  the  boys 
are  helping  grandfather.  Choose  one  boy  to  represent  the 
grandfather.    He  leads  them  in  their  games. 

For  an  apple  race,  form  rows  in  the  orchard.  Use  real 
apples,  or  bSsdls,  imaginary  apples.  At  the  end  of  each  row 
of  children  is  placed  a  little  pile  of  apples,  the  same  number 
in  each  pile.  Each  child  in  tiun  carries  these,  one  at  a 
time,  to  the  other  end  of  the  row  of  children.  The  row 
completing  all  their  trips  first  wins  the  race. 

Mix  red  and  yellow  apples  in  little  piles,  using  baUs  or 
paper  circles  if  apples  cannot  be  obtained.  T^en  allow 
two  or  three  minutes  for  each  child  to  sort  them  according 
to  colors.    The  child  wins  who  finishes  in  the  shortest  time, 
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A  red,  red  apple 

In  a  wind-blown  tree, 
Satin,  sleek  and  shining, 

Is  a  sight  to  see. 

A  yellow  apple, 

In  the  green,  green  grass, 
Is  a  golden  treasure 

That  you  wiU  not  pass. 

Am>les,  apples,  apples  — 

I  don't  know  why, 
But  the  nicest  apple 

Is  in  i^ple  pie  I 

For  the  following  game  the  boys  stand  in  a  line.  Place 
upright  a  number  of  sticks  of  grandfather's  kindling  wood, 
lust  a  little  way  apart  and  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
boys. 

They  take  turns  rolling  a  heavy  ball  or  a  croquet  ball  to 
the  sticks.  The  child  hitting  over  the  most  sticks  at  one 
time,  or  in  a  given  nimiber  of  times,  wins  the  game. 

To  start  the  rabbit  race,  form  the  children  in  rows  facing 
a  given  ffoaL  At  a  signal  they  start  hopping  toward  it. 
T^  child,  or  row  of  duldren,  reaching  the  goal  first,  wins 
the  race.  Any  child  jumping  or  running  has  to  stc^  out 
of  the  game. 

Perhaps  at  the  farm  we  may  see  some  birds  flying  toward, 
the  warm  southland.  The  children  imitate  their  flight 
using  their  arms  for  wings,  and  all  fly  toward  the  south, 
or  any  goal,  trying  to  reach  it  before  a  signal  or  whistle  is 
given. 

These  last  two  games  exercise  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
aims. 

If  one  or  more  of  the  boys  have  bicycles,  allow  them  to 
bring  them  one  day  and  let  the  childiren  all  have  a  little 
ride  around  the  playgroimd,  or  "meadow."  Some  of  the 
boys  in  the  higher  grades  will  be  glad  to  help  in  this.  After 
this  each  child  may  ride  an  imaginary  bicycle.  The  children 
run  and  lift  the  knee  high,  holding  the  handle-bars  with 
their  outstretched  hands,  and  keeping  their  chests  well 
lifted.    Take  long,  deep  breaths. 

Both  bo3rs  and  girls  Uke  to  have  a  hare  and  hound  race. 
Divide  the  children  into  four  groups,  one  representing  the 
hares,  the  others  die  hounds. 

The  hares  are  given  a  start  of  five  or  more  minutes. 
They  may  carry  boxes  of  confetti  with  which  to  make  a 
trail,  and  the  hounds  follow  this.  Or  the  hounds  follow 
by  means  of  the  footprints,  if  the  ground  is  soft  enough. 
The  hares  and  hounds  may  each  keep  together  or  they  may 
separate,  each  one  going  his  own  way.  As  soon  as  a  hare 
is  caught  he  is  brought  home.  The  hoimd  who  captures 
the  most  hares  wins  the  race.  It  is  better  if  this  race  can 
actually  take  place  on  a  farm,  or  even  in  a  park. 

Use  the  following  poem  as  a  language  lesson  or  memory 
gem: 

Oh,  the  farm  was  bright,  Thanksgiving  mom, 

With  its  stacks  of  hay  and  shocks  of  com. 

Its  Piimpkins  heaped  in  the  rambling  shed, 

And  its  apices  brown,  and  green,  and  red. 

And  in  the  cellar  its  winter  store 

In  bins  that  were  full  and  running  o'er 

^th  all  the  things  that  a  fami  couM  keep 

In  barrel  and  bin  and  goodly  hei^. 

Hung  to  the  rafters  and  hid  away, 

Oh,  the  farm  was  a  pleasant  place  that  day! 

Out  back  of  the  house  the  orchard  stood. 
Then  came  the  brook  and  the  chestnut  wood, 
The  old  sawmill  where  the  children  play, 
The  fodder  bam  with  its  piles  of  hay. 
The  walnut  grove  and  the  cranberry  bog. 
The  woodchuck  hole  and  the  barking  do^, 
The  wintergreen  and  the  robber's  cave, 
Wherein  who  entered  was  cotmted  brave, 
The  skatmg  pond  with  its  fringe  of  bay. 
Oh,  the  fium  was  {feasant  Thanksgiving  Dayl 


If  there  is  a  little  ''feast"  for  them  on  the  last  day,  it 
is  sure  to  be  received  with  enthusiasm,  no  matter  how  simple 
and  inexpensive  it  may  be. 

All  this  will  surely  help  the  children  to  appreciate  the 
reasons  why  they,  as  well  as  "grown-ups,"  should  be 
thankful.    Teach  the  older  children  the  following: 

For  the  hay  and  the  com  and  wheat  that  is  reaped. 
For  the  labor  well  done,  and  the  bams  that  are  nea^ped, 
For  the  sun  and  the  dew  and  the  sweet  honey-comb. 
For  the  rose  tifid  the  song,  and  the  harvest  brought  home  — 
Thanksgiving  1    Thanksgiving  I 

For  the  trade  and  the  skill  and  the  wealth  in  our  land, 
For  the  cunning  and  strength  of  the  workman's  hand, 
For  the  good  that  our  artists  and  poets  have  taught. 
For  the  mendship  that  hope  and  affection  have  brought  — 
Thanksgivingl    Thanksgiving  I 

For  the  homes  that  with  purest  affection  are  blest, 
For  the  season  of  plenty  and  well-deserved  rest. 
For  our  coimtr^  extending  from  sea  to  sea, 
The  land  that  is  known  as  the  "Land  of  the  Free"  — 
Thanksgivingl    Thanksgiving! 


The  Carpenter's  Game 

Edith  Dutcher 

To  play  the  "Carpenter's  Game,"  the  children  stand  in  a 
large  ring,  with  seven  others  in  the  center. 

Two  of  those  in  the  center  hold  firmly  between  them  a 
soft  board  which  may  be  easily  sawed,  hud  in  which  a  few 
nails  and  screws  are  started. 

Of  the  other  five,  one  holds  a  toy  spade,  one  a  trowel,  one 
a  hammer,  one  a  saw,  and  one  a  screw-driver. 

The  children  in  the  ring  circle  aroimd  singing: 

"Some  fine  day  we'll  build  a  house,  build  a  house,  build 
a  house. 
Some  fine  day  we'll  build  a  house, 
Some  fine  day  in  the  morning." 

This  introduction  is  also  simg  between  stanzas  and  in 
conclusion. 

As  each  stanza  b  sung,  one  child  in  the  center  suits  the 
action  to  the  words  with  the  tools  he  holds,  while  the 
children  in  the  ring  imitate  this  action  with  their  hands. 

The  stanzas  are  as  follows: 

"This  is  the  way  we'll  dig  the  cellar,  dig  the  cellar,  dig 
the  cellar. 
This  is  the  way  we'll  dig  the  cellar, 
Some  fine  day  in  the  morning. 

"This  b  the  way  we'll  lay  the  bricks,  lay  the  bricks,  lay 
^  the  bricks, 
Thb  b  the  way  we'll  lay  the  bricks. 
Some  fine  day  in  the  morning. 

"Thb  b  the  way  we'll  saw  the  wood,  saw  the  wood,  saw 
the  wood, 
Thb  b  the  way  we'll  saw  the  wood. 
Some  fine  day  in  the  morning. 

"Thb  b  the  way  we'll  drive  the  naib,  drive  the  nails, 
drive  the  naib, 
Thb  b  the  way  we'll  drive  the  naib, 
Some  fine  day  in  the  morning. 

"Thb  b  the  way  we'll  turn  the  screws,  turn  the  screws, 
turn  tlie  screws, 
Thb  b  the  way  we'll  turn  the  screws, 
Some  fine  day  in  the  morning." 


So  not  only  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  but  a|)            rAx  Any  building  process  may  be  added  to  these,  or  any  of 

e  xx^onth  of  November,  the  children  enjoy  visiji  ^Vif^^lir  ^^^                         '           '       - "          .... 

lAurinarv  "farm."  and  playing  their  games  ther^  %^'^tJ^  a  wh< 
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may  be  adapted  according  to  fancy,  but  the  game  as 
a  whole  never  fails  to  please. 
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Daily  Helps 

{CofUinued  from  page  669) 

Hygiene 

First  Week 

Monday  Is  mother  the  only  one  who  needs  to  exercise 
care  and  cleanliness  in  regard  to  our  food? 

Why  should  the  butdier,  baker  and  storekeeper  do  so? 
Tuesday  What  kind  of  aprons  should  the  butAer  wear? 
What  kind  of  hands  should  they  have? 
How  should  he  keep  his  tools?    His  chopping  block? 
All  the  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sausage, 
etc. 
Wednesday    Does  the  butcher  need  an  ice-box?     Why? 
Should  he  have  meat  on  the  coimter,  exposed  to  dust, 
and  flies,  and  for  customers  to  handle?    Why  not? 
Thursday    What  should  be  done  to  all  meat  before 
cooking  it?    (Wash  it  thoroughly) 

What  does  cooking  do  to  the  meat? 
What  does  freezing  do  to  it? 
Friday    Did  you  ever  visit  a  bakery? 
Why  do  bakers  wear  white  caps  and  aprons? 
How  do  they  mix  the  bread? 
Are  their  haiids  dean? 

Woidd  you  buy  bread  from  an  unclean  baker?    Why 
not? 

Second  Week 

Monday  How  can  a  baker  display  his  goods  in  a  sanitary 
way? 

What  kind  of  things  does  a  baker  make? 
Tuesday    Is  it  a  good  plan  for  customers  to  handle  over 
bread  and  cakes?    Why  not? 

Wednesday  Compare  a  clean,  sanitary  storekeeper  with 
one  who  is  the  opposite. 

Think  of  your  baker  and  butcher. 
To  which  class  do  they  belong? 
Thursday    What  can  a  storekeeper  do  to  keep  his  store 
and  himsdf  attractive. 

How  can  he  protect  his  wares  from  flies? 
Friday    Tell  all  the  reasons  you  can  for  patronizing  a 
sanitary  meat  market,  bakery  and  grocery  store. 

Third  Week 

Monday  At  this  time  a  few  lessons  on  table  manners 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  Many  children  will  never  get 
such  training  dsewhere.  Teach  the  children  how  to  lay 
the  cloth  and  set  the  table. 

Tuesday  About  four  times  a  year  serve  a  simple  Itmch 
for  the  children,  so  they  may  get  a  correct  idea  of  servmg. 
The  parents  will  be  glad  to  contribute  crackers,  cookies, 
etc.,  for  little  spreads. 

What  is  the  puipose  of  the  knife?    The  fork?    Spoon? 
Wednesday    Should  the  spoon  be  left  in  the  cup  after 
stirring  cocoa,  coffee  or  tea?    Why  not? 
Is  it  ever  proper  to  eat  with  a  knife? 
Thursday    How  should  thmgs  be  passed  at  the  table? 
Should  we  eat  with  our  fingers? 
Teach  the  use  of  finger  bowls. 
Friday    Appoint  several  different  childrenXto  act  as 
waiters  at  each  luncheon,  so  all  may  have  a  chance. 

If  a  dish  is  passed  to  you  and  you  do  not  desire  any  of 
the  contents,  what  should  you  say? 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    In  which  room  is  the  food  prepared  for  us? 
What  sort  of  a  room  should  the  kitchen  be? 
Should  it  be  light  and  airy?    Why? 
Tuesday    Should  the  windows  be  screened? 
How  should  the  range  be  kept?    The  flour  box  or 

barrel? 
Should  the  latter  ever  be  placed  m  the  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  to  air  out?    Why? 
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Wednesday    Should  the  pantry  ever  be  cleaned?    Why? 

In  what  sort  of  receptacles  should  sugar,  rice,  spices^ 
etc.,  be  kept?    Why? 
Thursday    What  is  garbage? 

Where  should  it  be  kept?    In  what  kind  of  a  recq>tacle? 

What  disposition  should  be  made  of  it? 
Friday    How  is  the  garbage  in  your  district  taken  care  of? 

Is  ^e  presence  of  garbage  a  menace  to  the  neighbor* 
hood? 

How  can  this  danger  be  prevented? 

Phonics 

First  Week 
Monday    Consonant  blends  continued. 

Sound  of  si. 
Tuesday    Sound  of  th. 
Wednesday    Sound  of  br. 
Thursday,  Sound  of  fr. 
Friday    Review  all  blends  taken. 

Second  Week 
Monday    Soimd  of  cr. 
Tuesday    Soimd  of  dr. 
Wednesday    Sound  of  gr. 
Thursday    Soimd  of  pr. 
Friday    Soimd  of  tr.    Review. 

Third  Week 
Monday    Name  the  vowels. 
Show  them  to  the  pupils  and  tell  them  of  their  im* 

portance. 
Every  word  contains  one  or  more  vowels. 
Tuesday    Begin  families  or  keys. 
Talk  to  the  children  about  their  surnames  and  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  every  naember  of  their 
family  has  the  same  surname,  but  that  each  member 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  members  by  a  first 
name. 
If  is  the  same  in  phonics.    Each  word  has  a  iannly 
name  but  there  are  many  members  of  that  family, 
each  with  a  different  first  name. 
The  first  family  we  will  learn  about  is  the  "an"  faniily. 
Write  a  nimiber  of  wprds  "an"  on  the  blackboard  in  a 

column. 
Then  m  front  and  a  short  space  away  from  each  write 

a  consonant,  as,  f,  b,  c,  D,  m,  N,  p,  r,  t,  v. 
Sound  it  slowly,  then  more  rapidly. 
See  who  can  sound  and  name  every  member  of  the 
"an"  family. 
Wednesday    See  what  we  can  find  out  about  the  "at" 
family. 
Thursday    "Ad"  famUy. 
Friday    Review  the  "an,"  "at"  and  "ad"  famiUes- 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    "Og"  fanuly. 
Tuesday    "Et"  family. 
Wednesday    "AU"  family. 
Thursday    "It"  family. 
Friday    Review  all  families  taken. 

Seat  Work 

First  Week 

Monday    Draw  pictures  of  six  v^etables  you  know. 

Tuesday  Draw  pictures  of  six  kmds  of  fruits  you  have 
tasted. 

Wednesday  Paper  cutting  of  Indian  wigwams,  canoes, 
and  bows  and  arrows. 

Thursday    Outline  a  large  Indian  with  seeds  or  lentils. 

Friday    Illustrate  "Helping  Mother"  by  paper  cuttings. 


Second  Weiek 
Monday    Paper  cutting  of  letters  "T"  And  ^U^" 
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Is  your  school  celebrating  the  Tercentenary? 

The  Victrola  can  help  vou  as  nothine  else  in  your  festivals,  fetes, 
and  pageants.  A  rich  store-house  of  correlative  historical  music,  recorded 
especially  for  schools^  is  yours  with  a  Victrola  and  Victor  Records  in  your 
classroom. 

What  music   did   the   Pilgrims  know  and  use?     The  Cavaliers 
Virginia?     What  music  did  they  find  here? 


in 


Original  (Sa^g  by  Indtans^: 

MecUdna  Song  ) 

White  Dog  Song  X 1761 1 

(2)  Grass  Dance  j 

Gamblers'  Song  17635 

Penobscot  Tribal  Songs      18444 

Dhrmct  Imitation: 
Navigo  Indian  Songs  1763J 


INDIAN  MUSIC 
AdapitOion  of  Indian  Thmmmm: 
By  the  Weeping  Waters  \  ,^1.0 
Aooah    (2)  Her  Blanicet  ;  ^^^^ 
By  the  Waters  of 

Minnetonka 
Sioux  Serenade 
Papupooh 

(2)  The  Sacrifice 
Ewa-yeal     (2)  Wah- 

wah-taysee       [Gnmee  I  »cai  n 
'     "  Gitchief^^^^ 


[18431 
1 18444 


By  the  Shores  of 

Then  the  Little  Hiawatha  I 


IdmtdiMaiion  of  Indian  Thmmos; 
From  an  Indian  Lodge  17035 
Indian  Lament  74387 

Largo  C<New  WorU 

Symphony^  74631 

Little  Firefly  64705 

Land  of  the  Sky  Blue 

Water  64190-64516 

Dagger  Dance  C^atoma'O  70049 


MUSIC  OF  THE  PURITANS 
Pkidme: 

OldRoundM: 

Early  to  Bed  (2)  Three  BUnd 

Mice  (3)  Good  Night 
Scotland's  Burning    (2)  Row,    \  18277 

Row»  Row  Your  Boat 

(3)  Lovely  Evening 

Old  Engliah  Singing  GoMnm^: 

Looby  Loo  "j 

OaU»  Peas,  Beans  \  17567 

Jolly  is  the  Miller  j 

London  Bridge  1 

Mulberry  Bush  [  17104 

Round  and  Round  the  Village  j 


MUSIC  OF  THE  CAVALIERS 
IN  VIRGINIA 


Amaryllis 

Irish  Lilt 

Rinnce  Fada 

May  Pole  Dance- 
Bluff  King  Hal 

Minuet — Don  Juan 

Adeste  Fideles 

First  NoweU 

Rigodon  (Rameau) 

Sellenger's  Round 

St.  Patrick's  Day 

Virginia  Reel 

Money  Musk 

Joseph  Mine 

Lo,  How  a  Rose  E'er 
Blooming 


16474 
17331 
17840 

►17087 

[l8664 

67201 
18010 
17002 

{•18552 
17870 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 

RCO.  U.  •    PAT.  OWW. 

This  trademark  and  the  trademarked 
word  "Victrola"  identify  all  our  products. 
Look  under  the  ltd  I  Look  on  the  label! 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Camden.  N.  J. 


The  Victor  SERVES  the  Schools. 
For  further  information  consult  any  Victor 
dealer,  or  write 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J, 


Victrola  XXV 

especially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

This  is  the  instrument  that  is 
used  in  thousands  of  schools. 
Many  years'  experience  has 
proved  it  is  the  instrument  best 
adapted  to  all«round  school  use. 

When  the  Victrola  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  sate  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 
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Tuesday    Draw  stickmen  (straight  line  figures)    showing 
action.    See  how  niany  things  you  can  make  them  do. 
Wednesday    Begm  a  "Mother  Goose"  booklet. 
Make  the  book  and  from  an  outlined  picture  cut 
"Mother  Goose"  and  paste  on  the  outside  cover. 
Thursday    Paper  cutting  of  "Jack  and  Jill."    Paste  in 
booklet. 
Friday    Paper  cutting  of  "Jack  be  Nimble."    *Mount. 

Thdo)  Week 
Monday    Paper  cutting  of  "Bo-Peep."    Mount. 
Tuesday    Paper  cutting,  "Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb." 
Wednesday    Paper  cutting, "  Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son. ' 
Thursday    Paper  cutting,  "The  Old  Woman  Who  Lived 

m  a  Shoe." 
Friday    Paper  cutting,  "Little  Jack  Homer."* 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Paper  cutting,  "Boy  Blue." 
Tuesday    Paper  cutting,  "Little  Miss  MufFet." 
Wednesday    With  lentils  pupils  make  a  house,  ladder 
and  wagon  on  the  desks,  following  a  pattern  on  the  black- 
board. 

Thursday    With  clay,  model  a  pumpkin  and  a  squash. 
Friday    Let  each  pupil  outline  his  or  her  name,  which 
has  been  written  on  the  desk  by  the  teacher. 

Music 

First  Week 
Monday    Teach  a  November  rote  song. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Complete  above. 

Thursday    In  the  above  song  are  there  any  phrases 
repeated? 
Which  are  they? 

Sing  the  words  for  the  first  time  the  phrase  is  used. 

Sing  the  words  for  the  repeated  phrase. 
Friday    Sing  the  above  song  by  phrases. 

Teacher  sing  the  first  phrase,  pupils  the  second,  etc. 
^    "A"  and  "B"  classes  sing  alternate  phrases. 

Bojrs  sing  the  first  phrase,  girls  the  second. 

Second  Week 
Monday    Teach  a  harvest  song  by  rote. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Explain  unfamiliar  words  and  phrases. 

Be  careful  of  pronimciation  and  enunciation. 
Wednesday    Complete  rote  song. 
Thursday    Sing  above  song  by  phrases. 
Friday    Review  rote  songs. 

Be  careful  of  tone  quaUty. 

Sing  softly  and  sweetly. 

Third  Week 
Monday  •Teach  a  Thanksgivmg  song  by  rote. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Complete  above. 
Thursday    Teach  another  Thanksgiving  song. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Complete  Thanksgiving  song. 
Tuesday    Sing  both  of  the  above  songs  by  phrases. 

Are  there  any  phrases  alike?    Which  are  they? 
Wednesday    Ear  training. 

Sing  a  phrase  of  the  above  songs  with  natural  syllables 
(loo,  ah,  etc.) 

Pupik  respond  with  the  corresponding  words. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Review  Thanksgiving  songs. 

♦See  pages  570  and  571. 


Drawing 

First  Week 
Monday    Paint  cat-tails  in  black. 
Tuesday    Repeat  in  color. 
Wednesday    Continue  ruler  drill. 
Thursday    An  Indian  poster. 

Freehand  cutting  in  black.    Indian  tepees  and  canoes. 
Friday    Cut  in  black  a  kettle  fastened  to  three  sticks. 

Second  Week 
Monday    Paint  a  leafless  tree  in  black. 
Tuesday    Repeat.    Be  careful  in  joining  the  branches. 
A  good  way  to  paint  such  a  tree  is.  to  paint  from  the  bottom 
up.    Then  repeat  and  branch  ofif  from  the  trunk. 
Wednesday    Stained  glass  window. 
Give  pupils  a  pattern  to  be  traced  around  for  the 

window. 
Give  out  a  variety  of  shapes. 
Pupils  make  three  copies  of  the  pattern. 
Thursday    Water  wash  the  above  patterns,  then  drop 
in  the  bright  colors  so  they  will  blend. 
Friday    Repeat  stained  glass  windows. 

Third  Week 
Monday    Landscape.    Sunset  sky. 
Water  wash  the  paper.    From  the  top  down  paint  a 
light  blue  sky,  with  strokes  going  from  left  to  right. 
Do  not  take  any  more  paint,  but  allow  the  sky  to 
become  lighter  and  lighter. 
Clean  brushes. 
Rub  the  red  paint. 

Now  across  the  center  of  the  paper,  and  upwards,  p^int 
with  the  red,  going  over  the  blue  so  a  soft  violet 
effect  will  be  produced. 
From  the  skyline  down  paint  with  brown,  to  represent 
a  brown  field. 
Tuesday    Repeat  above,  only  have  the  sky  of  yellow  and 
red. 

Wednesday    Repeat  above,  adding  a  leafless  tree  to  the 
left  of  the  picture. 

Thursday    In  pencU,  draw  a  runnmg  stickman.  (Straight 
line  figure; 
Friday    Repeat  stickman. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Conunimity  Thanksgiving  poster. 
Free  hand  cutting  of  Pilgrims,  both  men  and  women. 
Save  the  best. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Cutting  of  letters  f ormmg  the  word ,  Thanks- 
givmg. 
Thursday    Complete  letter  cutting. 
Friday    Paste  blue  paper  at  the  top  of  a  large  card,  to 
represent  the  sky,  and  overlap  this  with  white  to  represent 
snow. 

Mount  the  Pilgrims,  and  at  the  bottom  arrange  the 
word  ** Thanksgiving"  in  black  letters. 

Writing 

First  Week 

Monday    Practice  ovals.    To  each  oval  attach  three 
small  letter  s's. 

Tuesday    Write  several  lines  of  letter  s's. 


See 


see 


Wednesday    Review  "see." 
One  one 


see 


one 


see 


one 


Thursday    Practice  ovals,  finishing  as  you  do  capital  O. 

Write  nine  capital  O's  on  a  line. 
Friday    Practice  w. 

Write  nine  on  a  line. 
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•    The 
<bld  Faithful! 

&  Water  Colon 


School  Room 
Crayons 

Chalks 

and 

Water  Colors 

Noted  the  world  over  for 
their  richness  and  variety  of 
color,  purity  of  composition, 
perfection  of  blends^  smoothness 
of  texture  and  reasonable  prices. 

Raise  the  standard  of  your 
class  work  by  encouraging  the 
use  of  the  truly  good  paints, 
crayons  and  chalks — ^manufac- 
tured by 


The  American  Crayon  Company  ^^^''^jf^^^o*"?! 


PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

''TEACHER  HELPS  THAT  REALLY  HELP" 

Progressive  School  Supplies  are  carefully  selected   with  a  double    view   toward   providing   the   tearhi^r   v^th    t\.^   »^^^    ♦  -ui 

::^ta"S^el^perofTe^^^^  ^^^'  '''"^  ""''''  ^^*^"^  ^"^  ""^^  SpeiT^lS V^U7a'^L^^^^  t^thfc^llS^d^  ^^^ 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  OF  PROGRESSIVE  PRIMARY  SPECIALS 

Grade  Cards,  for  high  schools  and  elementary  schools  —  $1.00  per  hundred.    $7.50  per  thousand. 
SENTENCE  BUILDERS  OUTUNED  PRICKED  SEWING  CARDS 

A  box  of  cut-a^rt  words  with  which  the  child  can  form  sentences.         A  set  of  twelve  designs,  one  hundred  caids  to  box 
Pnce  per  set,  Fifteen  Cents.  Price  per  box,  Forty  Cents. 

Weight,  five  ounces.  Weight,  twelve  ounces. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  LANGUAGE  CARDS  p.- 

Birds  — A  setof  twenty  bird  cards,  each  picturing  a  North  American  \     "    ,  o?      ,•       P^-'r 

bird  every  child  should  know.    Annuals  —  A  set  of  twenty-foiu*  animal  ,  ^  ^^  \,f^  putlmes  m  which  the  pictiu-e  is  cut  out.    The  problem 

cards,  each  showing  a  wild  animal  known  to  the  average  American  child.  ^^^  \^^  ^"^^  **  to  reinstate  the  picture  m  its  proper  outline.    This 

Besides  a  picture  of  the  bird  or  animal,  the  front  of  each  of  these  excellent  sense-training  may  be  further  developed  when  the  child 

cards  shows  a  list  of  words  either  descriptive  or  suggestive,  of  the  can  recognize  the  objects  by  tracing  the  outline  with  his  fingers,  or 

subject.    On  the  reverse  side  are  sentences  containing  blanks  to  be  ?^?™  ^^^  ^5^  ^^^  ^^^  which  the  object  has  been  cut  is  held  up 

filled  by  these  words.  ^^^^F^  '^*™-    Outhnes  may  be  made  on  paper  by  tracing  around  the 

Price  per  set,  either  subject.  Forty  Cents.    Weight,  ten  ounces.  outline  or  the  picture.    Both  the  printed  and  written  word  are  given, 

MitoRCD  niTii  ni?o  ^  ^"®  association  of  word  and  object  is  constantly  before  the  child. 

NUMBER  BUILDER  Per  dozen  sets,  $3.84.    Weight,  6J^  lbs. 

Pnce  per  box.  Twelve  Cents.  Per  set,  Forty  Cents.    Weight,  nine  ounces. 

Weight,  three  ounce. 

NUMBER  S1RIP3  STICK-TITE  PASTE 

Price  per  set,  Stt  Cents.  Stick-Tite  -  Sticks  Right,   Strorg   Adhesive,   Light   in   Color. 

Weight,  one  ounce.  It  will  not  discolor  the  most  delicately  tinted  papers. 

WORD  MAKERS  Pints,  per  dozen j4  2o 

Price  per  box,  Fifteen  Cents.  Quarts,  each ' q^ 

Weight,  five  ounces.  Quarts,  per  dozen   7  2o 

LETTER  STRIPS  One  gallon  each 1  75 

Price,  per  set,  Six  Cents.  Two  oimces,  per  dozen '7q 

Weight,  five  ounces.  Four  ounces,  per  dozen 1  .lo 

We  have  everything  in  the  line  of  mecham'cal  helps  for  teachers  —  Drawing,  tinted,  folding,  cutting,  silhouette  and  assorted  papers  toy 
money,  domino  cards,  sewing  cards,  raffia  frames,  calendars,  holiday  designs,  etc.  You  can  get  it  from  us  and  get  it  quickly.  Ask  for 
Catalogue.    Order  Now. 

Write  for  PROGRESSIVE    PUBLISHING    COMPANY  Write  for 

Catalog        Arnsteln  Baildln|{  Hnoxville,  Tenn.        C^alog 
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Second  Week 
Monday    new       new       new       new. 
Tuesday    new  moon       new  moop. 
Wednesday    0  see  one  O  see  one. 

Thursday    O  see  one  new  moon. 
Friday    Repeat  above, 

Third  Week 
Monday    Figure  lesson  at  the  blackboard. 
Practice  ovals. 
Make  three  groups  of  naughts  on  a  line,  four  in  each 

group. 
Arrange  them  neatly,  so  they  will  go  way  across  the  hne. 
Tuesday    Review  naughts. 

Practice  figure  9  and  arrange  in  thci  same  way. 
Wednesday    Practice  ovals. 
Review  figures  0  and  9. 
Tf^UTsday    Practice  up  and  down  lines,  finishing  with 

ihQ  letter  h 
Friday    Review  above. 
Write  ten  letter  Fs  on  a  line. 

FounTM  Week  •        ' 

Monday    Practice  ovals   to   which  are  attached  four 

•   small  o's. 
Tuesday    Up  an^  down  liAes  and  swing  oflE  and  make 

small  n*s*  . 

Wedmsday    Same  as  above,  making  small  .m's. 
Thursday    Practice  ovals.  -• 

loon  loon  loon  loon 

Friday    loom  loom  loom  loom 

Practice  ovals  and  up  and  down  lines. 

Stories 

First  ^Veek 
Monday    "The  Little  Red  Hen." 
Tuesday    "The  Musicains  of  Bremen"  —  Grimm 
Wednesday    Continue  above. 
Thursday    Complete  above. 
Friday    Reproduce  above. 

Second  Week 
Monday    Dramatize  above  story. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    "The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher." 
Thursday    Reproduce  above. 
Friday    Each  child  select  a  favorite  story  to  retell. 

Third  Week 
Monday    "The  Discontented  Pine  Tree." 
Tuesday    Complete  above. 
Wednesday    Dramatize  above. 
Thursday    "The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig." 
Friday    "The  Cat  and  the  Parrot"  —  Sara  Cone  Bryant 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    "The  Hen  that  Laid  Golden  Eggs." 
Tuesday    "Charlotte  and  the  Ten  Dwarfs." 
Wednesday    Complete  above  story. 
Thursday    "The  Story  of  the  First  Thanksgiving." 
Friday    Complete  above. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES 
Language 

First  Week 
Monday   Language  game  for  teaching  the  correct^use  of 
"did." 
Ask  some  child  to  think  of  some  act  to  perform. 
First  child  performs  his  act. 
First  Leader    Some  one  clapped  his  hands. 
Second  Leader    Who  did  it? 
First  Leader    Harold  did  it. 

Second  child  performs  her  act. 
First  Leader    Some  one  tossed  a  ball. 


Second  Leader    Who  did  it? 
First  Leader    Mary  did  it 
Tuesday    Abbreviations, 
peck  —  pk.,  bushel  —  bu.,  gallon  —  gal.,  inch  —  in. 
Use  in  sentences. 
Wednesday    Tell  a  story  for  reproduction. 
Thursday    A  poet  game. 
Insist  upon  complete  statements. 
Mount  a  number  of  poets'  pictures  upon  oak  tag  cards. 
On  other  cards  print  these  poets'  names. 
On  still  other  cards  print  date  of  poets'  birth,  birth- 
place, and  name  of  some  other  poem  written  by 
each  poet. 
Teach  the  children  to  match  these  cards,  i,e.,  place  all 
cards  referring  to  Whittier  together,  etc. 
Friday    Conversation  lesson  on  thrift  and  industry  of 
animals. 

Second  Week 
Monday    Combination  of  short  sentences. 
Ex.    I  have  an  apple.    It  is  red.    It  is  sweet. 
Change  to,  "I  have  a  sweet  red  apple." 
Tuesday    Study  one  of  Landseer's  pictures. 
Wednesday    Complete  above. 
Thursday    Teach  correct  use  of  "write,"  "wrote,"  and 

,  "written." 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Third  Week 

Monday    Language  game  to  teach  the  correct  use  of 
"May  L" 

Give  to  a  number  of  fkipils  each  a  different  article. 
Leader    May  I  take  your  pencil,  Tom? 
Tom    Yes,  Helen,  you  may  take  my  pencD. 
Tuesday    Sentence  making.    Teacher  or  a  leader  ask 
questions.    Pupils  answer,  making  complete  statements. 
Wednesday    Teach  correct  use  of  "bring"  and  "brought." 
Thursday    Conversation  lesson  on  the  origin  of  Thanks- 
giving. 

Friday    A  written  lesson  on  the  above  subject  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher,  pupils  giving  the  sentences. 

Begin  with  the  Pilgrims'  homes  in  England. 

What  kind  of  a  king  did  they  have? 

Why  did  they  leave  England? 

Where  did  they  go  then? 

How  long  did  they  live  in  Holland? 

Why  did  they  leave  Holland? 

Did  they  like  the  Dutch  people? 

On  what  boat  did  they  sail  from  Holland? 

Where  did  they  land? 

What  time  of  year  was  it? 

What  did  they  do? 

What  people  did  they  find  inhabiting  the  country? 

What  kind  of  a  time  did  they  have? 

Why  did  they  have  a  day  of  Thanksgiving? 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Teach  the  correct  use  of  "take,"  "took,"  and 
"taken." 

Tuesday    Memorize  a  Thanksgiving  poem. 

Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Thursday    Continue  above. 

Friday    Complete  poem. 
Who  can  repeat  the  entire  poem? 

History  and  Geography 

First  Week 

Monday    Do  you  think  the  establishment  of  a  village 
was  in  any  way  influenced  by  a  trading  post,  such  as  was 
maintained  in  early  days? 
Why  do  you  think  so? 

Tuesday    What  buildings  would  be  necessary  to  form  a 
village?    (Homes,  church,  school,  store,  etc.) 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES 

The  Dearborn  Group 
Intelligence  Tests 

Grades  1  to  3 

Compiled  under  the  direction  ef  Dr.  W.  F.  Dearborn, 
Professor  of  Ptycholegy  of  Harrard  University 

The  results  of  ten  years'  scientific  investigation.  Not  a 
linguistic  test,  but  a  series  of  three  group  tests  to  be  given  as 
pleasant  games  which  secure  the  most  natural  response  from 
children. 

A  Teacher's  Manual  gives  complete  instruction — the  tests 
are  easily  given  by  the  classroom  teachers.  A  record  is  fur- 
nished free  of  charge,  giving  directions  and  standards  for  finding 
the  Mental  Age  of  the  Intelligence  quotient. 

The  record  card  is  to  be  filled  out  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to 
be  forwarded  to  Dr.  Dearborn,  giving  our  patrons  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  the  monthly  results  of  standard  and  correlation 
studies  carried  out  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at 
Harvard. 

PRICES 

Teacher's  Manual $  .25 

Package  of      25 1.70 

"     100 6.00 

"  tOOO 58.00 

Writ9  for  BampieB  to-day 

J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

East  Washington  Square,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 
2126  Prairie  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


PLAY  IS 
MAGIC  POWER! 

To  teach  Language  successfully  take  your  cue  from 
the  children's  pUv  activities.  Miss  Myn  King  has  done 
this  Ad  jiiesents  forty-four  hiteresting  and  4«elpful  games 
to  supplement  the  regular  language  work  in  her  book 
of  100  pages  entitled 

"Lan^ua^e  Games^^ 

Some  of  the  forms  on  which  these  games  are  based : 


It  is  I 
It  is  he 
It  is  we 
It  is  they 
He  and! 


She  and  I 

1  am  he 

Whom  do  you  want? 

may,  can 


teach,  learn 
sit,  set 
lie,Uy 
good,  well 
Eke,  love 


These  games  are  for  use  in  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Grades  and  may  be  profitably  used  in  some  Fourth  Grades. 

They  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  resular 
language  work  but  tather  to  supplement  that  work,  giving 
the  necessary  drill  without  makmg  that  drill  irksome. 

The  attention  of  the  children  is  directed  wholly  to  Uie/fm 
in  playing  the  game  — they  should  not  thhik  of  it  as 
language  work. 

llie  games  are  so  planned  that  every  child  hi  the  room 
may  have  an  active  mterest  in  tvtry  part  of  the  game,  so 
that  each  one  is  interestedly  attentive  to  all  that  is  said 
and  done* 

SPEQAL   FBATUEES 

A  blank  paae  is  left  at  the  end  of  each  game.  In  these 
the  teacher  will  find  it  helpful  to  note  any  variations  in  the 
games  which  she  may  find  esptdaXiy  applicable  to  her  own 
dass,  locality  or  other  condition. 

Price,  Postpaid,  60  cents 
Educational      Pablishlnf{ 

BOSTON  NEW  TOBK   CHICAGO 


Company 

SAN  FBAflQiSCO 


No  one  would  think  of  applying  for  a  school  unle: 
she  holds  a  teacher's  certificate  in  force.  That  is  tl: 
evidence  of  her  legal  right  to  teach  and  to  draw  publ 
money. 

The  prudent  teacher  will  do  more.  She  will  n( 
begin  or  continue  to  teach  m  these  strenuous  an 
uncertain  times  without  a  T.  C.  U.  policy.  That 
her  guaranty  of  a  fixed  income  in  the  event  that  si 
is  disabled  by  reason  of  accident,  sickness  or  quarantin 
and  unable  to  carry  out  her  contract  as  a  teacher. 


T.C.U. 

Will 
ProieciYou 


IN  SICKNESS 
IN  ACCIDENT 
IN  QUARANTINE 

There  Is  no  other  class  that  needs  Protection  again! 
loss  of  income  more  than  Teachers.  Their  income 
have  not  grown  in  keeping  with  the  increased  cost  i 
living,  and  far  too  few  have  been  able  to  accimiulal 
a  safe  reserve  against  misfortune. 

No  other  public  servants  are  so  exposed  to  a 
epidemic  as  are  teachers.  It  is  carried  to  them  froi 
every  home.  It  resiilts  in  a  loss  of  time  and  salai 
that  is  appalling. 

The  T.  C.  U.  is  the  one  means  by  which  this  lo! 
can  be  distributed  so  that  its  weight  will  not  cms 
individual  teachers  financially. 

In  these  precarious  times  you  simply  can't  affoi 
to  be  carrymg  your  own  risk.  Send  the  coupon  an 
find  out  what  a  load  can  be  removed  from  your  shoulde 
by  the  small  sum  of  less  than  a  nickel  a  day. 

Teachers  Casualty  Underwriters 
428  T.  C.  U.  Building  Uncoln,  Nebrask 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 
To  the  T.  C.  U.,  4^8  T.  C.  U.  BIdg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  about  your  ProtectiTe 
Benefits.  Send  me  the  whole  story  and  booklet  of 
testimonials. 


Name 


Address *. 

(This  coupon  placet  the  tender  under  no  obligation) 
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Discuss  the  plan  of  a  village. 

Wednesday  What  usually  influenced  the  development  of 
a  certain  part  of  the  country?  (Soil,  shipping  facilities, 
timber,  etc.) 

Thursday  What  public  buildings  are  the  first  to  be 
erected  in  a  town  or  village?    Why? 

Friday  Discuss  your  locality  as  to  soil,  shipping  facilities, 
timber,  mining  prospects,  etc. 

Second  Week 

Begin  the  study  of  industries. 

Fanning. 

Do  you  think  farming  is  a  regular  industry?    Why? 

Is  it  as  important  as  manufacturing? 

Why  do  you  think  so? 

Is  farming  hard  or  easy  work? 

When  is  a  farmer's  work  finished? 

Must  he  work  all  the  year  roimd? 

Does  he  need  any  help? 

What  must  a  farmer  know  in  order  to  be  successful? 

(He  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  soils  and  must 
be  able  to  tell  of  what  kind  of  soil  his  farm  is  composed, 
what  his  soil  needs  for  various  crops,  etc.  He  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  about  stock  raising,  dairying, 
poidtry  raising,  gardening,  etc.) 

Thdo)  Week 

Farming  continued. 

What  is  the  farmer's  special  work  in  the  spring? 

Why  does  he  plow  the  ground? 

What  is  seeding?    How  is  it  done? 

What  crops  are  planted  first?    Why? 

What  crops  need  cool  weather  in  onier  to  grow  best? 

What  crop  need  hot  weather  in  order  to  grow  best? 

Does  the  farmer  have  any  work  to  do  after  all  his  crops 
are  in? 

Does  he  allow  the  weeds  to  grow? 

Does  the  soil  need  any  attention  after  the  crops  are  in? 

Why?    What  is  done? 

What  is  hay? 

How  and  when  is  the  hay  crop  gathered? 

What  kinds  of  hay  are  there?    Which  is  best? 

How  is  hay  stored?    How  is  it  prepared  for  shipment? 

Did  you  ever  see  hay  baled?    How  is  it  done? 

How  is  hdy  sold?    What  is  the  present  price  of  hay? 

Fourth  Week 

Tell  all  about  the  sunmier  work  of  the  farmer. 

What  is  threshing.    How  is  it  done? 

Compare  the  present  method  of  threshing  with  that  of 
early  times. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  crew  of  men  threshing?  Do  they 
divide  the  work?    How? 

Does  each  man  have  his  own  special  work  to  do?    Why? 

What  kinds  of  grain  are  threshed? 

What  becomes  of  the  straw?    What  is  it  used  for? 

What  kind  of  machinery  is  used  in  threshing? 

Nature  Study  and  Agriculture 

First  Week 
Monday    How  are  the  trees  preparing  for  winter? 
What  becomes  of  the  leaves? 
Are  these  fallen  leaves  of  any  value? 
Bring  a  twig  from  some  tree  growing  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, for  study. 
Note  the  leaf  buds.    How  are  they  covered  and  pro- 
tected? 
What  will  happen  in  the  spring? 
Tuesday    Special  study  of  rice. 
What  people  are  fond  of  rice? 
Do  you  like  rice? 


How  many  ways  do  you  know  of  preparing  rice  for  the 

table? 
What  climate  is  best  suited  to  the  raisings  of  rice? 
What  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  rice  growing? 
Do  we  raise  any  rice  in  this  country?    Where? 
Are  there  many  varieties  of  rice? 
Wednesday    What  do  the  rice  plants  look  like? 
Is  it  easy  work  planting  the  rice  sprouts?    (No,  for  the 

planters  have  to  wade  in  water  and  set  the  sprouts 

deep  in  the  mud.) 
Rice  must  be  kept  flooded  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 

until  it  matures. 
How  is  the  rice  field  irrigated? 
Thursday    Describe  the  cultivation  of  rice. 
How  does  a  field  of  ripened  rice  look?    (Rich  golden 

yellow.) 
How  are  the  birds  frightened  away  from  the  rice  fields? 
Friday    How  is  rice  harvested? 
How  are  the  husks  removed? 
Why  is  rice  polished  for  the  market? 
How  is  it  prepared  for  shipment? 
What  is  made  from  rice?    (Starch.) 
Are  the  rice  husks  of  any  value? 
Is  rice  a  valuable  food? 

Second  Week 
Monday    What  is  leather? 
What  do  we  wear  which  is  made  of  leather? 
What  kinds  of  leather  do  you  know  about? 
Are  there  any  people  now  who  wear  skins  or  leather 

garments? 
Do  you  know  how  leather  is  manufactured? 
Tuesday    What  anunab  furnish  the  leather  for  the  soles 
of  our  shoes? 

The  uppers?    Our  gloves?    Saddles?    Shoestrings? 
Belts?    Traveling  bags?    Pocket-books?    Whips? 
Wednesday    A  visit  to  a  tannery  —  real,  if  possible, 
imaginary,  if  necessary. 

From  what  part  of  the  skin  is  leather  made?    (The 

inner  or  true  skin). 
Is  a  tannery  a  pleasant  smelling  place?    Why  not? 
What  baths  are  given  to  skins,  and  why? 
How  is  the  tanning  done? 
Thursday    Write  a  composition  on  Leather. 
Friday    Begin  the  study  of  poultry. 
What  is  poultry? 
Name  as  many  kinds  as  you  can. 
Why  is  poultry  raised? 
How  many  of  you  have  chickens? 
Do  you  know  what  kinds  they  are? 
Describe  the  various  kinds  you  have. 

Thcrd  Week 

Monday    How  many  have  ducks,  geese,  or  turkeys? 

Compare  chickens  and  ducks. 

Are  all  ducks  the  same? 

Tell  some  things  a  chicken  can  do  that  a  duck  can  not. 

Tell  some  things  a  duck  can  do  that  a  chicken  can  not. 
Tuesday  Does  poultry  raising  require  any  care? 

How  must  the  chicken  coops  be  kept? 

The  nests? 

What  food  does  poultry  require?    Drink? 

Do  hens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  have  teeth?    Ears? 
Wednesday    What  is  the  value  of  poultry? 

From  what  kind  of  poultry  do  we  obtain  feathers  for 
pillows? 

Which  kind  of  poultry  commands  the  best  price  in  the 
markets? 

Which  kind  of  poultry  is  hardest  to  raise?    Easiest? 

Is  poultry  in  great  demand  at  this  season?    Why? 
Thursday    Tell  how  poultry  is  hatched? 

How  are  the  eggs  cared  for  prior  to  hatching? 

Did  you  ever  see  an  incubator?    Describe^ne. 
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Friday  A  visit  to  some  classmate's 
chicken  or  poultry  yard.  Free  dis- 
cussion. 

Fourth  Week 
The  Goat. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  live  goat?  De- 
scribe one. 

Have  a  good  picture  of  a  goat  if  it  is 
impossible  to  observe  a  live  one. 
Study  along  the  following  lines: 
Size  and  shape. 
Number  and  kinds  of  legs  and 

feet. 
Hoofs. 

Soimd  made. 
Covering.    Color.    Use.    Food. 

Drink. 
Compare  the  goat  with  the  cow, 

dog,  cat  and  horse. 
In  how  many  ways  are   they 
alike?    Different? 

Arithmetic 

First  Week 

Monday  Memorize  the  table  of 
time. 

Tuesday  Apply  the  above  to  simple 
problems. 

Ex.    How  many  days  are  there 

in  two  weeks? 
How  many  working  days  in  three 

weeks? 
How  many  minutes  in  an  hour 
and  a  half?    etc 
Wednesday    Continue  table  of  3's. 
Thursday    Review  table  of  2's. 
Friday    A  Roman    mmieral  "spell 
down"  from  I  to  LX. 

Second  Week 

Monday  Rapid  single  column  addi- 
tion. 

Tuesday    Combinations  making  21. 

Wednesday    Continue  above. 

Thursday    Table  of  4's. 

Friday    Continue  above. 


Third  Week 

Monday    Continue  table  of  4*s. 

Tuesday  Simple  problems  involving 
table  of  4*s. 

Wednesday  Review  table  of  time. 
Simple  problems. 

Thursday  Dictation  lesson.  Write 
the  foUowmg  numbers:  28,  17,  86,  284,  500,  306,  279. 

Friday    Combinations  making  22. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Review  table  of  2's  and  3*s. 

Tuesday    Review  table  of  4's. 

Wednesday    Coxmt  by  2's,  beginning  with  any  number, 
both  forwards  and  backwards. 

Thursday    Begin  table  of  5's. 

Friday    Continue  above. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

First  Week 
Monday    Name  and  locate  parts  of  the  body. 

What  can  be  done  by  the  different  parts? 

How  are  they  adapted  to  their  special  uses? 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 


The  Ford  Educational 
Library  of  Motion  Pictures 

Founded  by 
Henry  Ford 

Adapted  for  use  in  every  School  and 
Lecture  Room  in  the  United  States 


Now  ready  for  distribution 


How  can  our  hands  and  feet  help  others  besides 
ourselves? 

Compare  the  parts  of  our  bodies  with  those  of  animals 
studied. 
Wednesday    Parts  of  the  head.    Name  and  locate. 
Thursday    Parts  of  the  arm.    Name  and  locate. 

What  are  joints? 

Show  how  they  allow  freedom  of  movement. 
Friday    Name  and  locate  parts  of  leg. 

Compare  with  the  arm. 


Second  Week 

Monday    Airplane  race. 

Alternate  rows  play  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  child  in  each  row  that  is  playing  at  a  signal 

leaves  his  seat  at  the  right  side,  runs  forward, 

aroimd,  and  completely  encircles  his  row  of  sea|^ 
uiyiLiziuu  uy  ^v^j^^^^^^' pt  tv^ 
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until  bis  own  is  again  reached.    As  soon  as  he  is 

seated,  the  next  child  in  that  row  does  the  same,  etc. 

The  row  whose  last  player  is  seated  first  is  the  winner. 

Tuesday    Repeat  above,  allowing  the  rows  not  playing 

yesterday  to  try. 

Wednesday    Play  "Hunt  the  Ball." 
A  ball  is  hidden  (in  plain  sight)  while  several  pupils 

leave  the  room  or  are  blindfolded. 
When  they  return,  they  search  for  the  ball,  and  as  soon 
as  each  sees  it,  he  or  she  returns  to  his  or  her  seat, 
without  indicating  in  any  way  the  position  of  the  ball. 
Thursd^'y    Review  parts  of  the  body  and  parts  of  the 
head. 
Friday    Review  parts  of  the  arm  and  leg. 

Third  Week  1 
Folk  Dance. 
Teach  "The  Shoemaker's  Dance.'* 
Review  other  folk  dances  taught. 

Fourth  Week 

r    Monday    Simple  lessons  on  correct  habits  of  eating  and 

drinking. 

^    Tuesday    Simple  lessons  on  breathing  and  sleeping,  with 

special  rrference  to  right  habits. 

Emphasize  the  value  of  sleep. 

Hours  of  rising  and  retiring. 
!       Need  for  regularity, 
f    Wednesday    Lesson  on  self-control. 

What  does  it  mean? 

Can  we  hope  to  control  others  if  we  cannot  control 
ourselves? 

How  can  we  exercise  self-control? 

In  what  respects  should  we  exerdse'self-control? 
Thursday    The  skin  —  its  use,  care. 

Cleanliness. 
Friday    Review  Exercise  I. 

Civics 

The  Post-Offce. 

Where  is  your  post-office? 

By  whom  is  it  maintained? 

What  officials  are  necesary  to  the  nmning  of  a  post-office? 

What  are  the  different  departments  of  a  post-office? 

What  is  done  by  each? 

Who  is  the  postmaster?    What  are  his  duties? 

What  do  the  mail  clerks  do? 

How  fa  the  mail  handled? 

What  different  classes  of  mail  are  there? 

What  postage  fa  required  on  each  kind? 

Hoy  much  does  it  cost  to  send  a  letter? 

How  long  has  the  parcel  post  been  establfahed? 

Is  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  postal  service? 

What  fa  meant  by  a  special  delivery  letter? 

What  is  meant  by  a  regfatered  letter? 

Can  money  be  sent  by  post-office  order? 

What  machines  and  instnmients  are  necessary  in  a 
post-office? 

Is  there  any  limit  as  to  the  number  of  poimds  and  size  of 
a  package  which  may  be  sent  by  mail? 

How  fa  mail  transferred  to  and  from  trains? 

How  fa  it  sorted  at  the  post-office? 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  maibnan? 

What  uniform  does  he  wear? 

How  does  he  arrange  his  mail  for  delivery? 

^  Does  bad  weather  ever  keep  the  mailman  from  delivering 
hfa  mail? 

Spend  one  day  in  visiting  a  large  post-office,  having  first 
obtained  permission  from  3ie  postmaster,  who  will  gladly 
show  you  aroxmd  and  explain  matters. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  month  require  each  pupil  to  write 
a  composition  on  "Our  Post-office." 


Music 

First  Week 
Monday    Teach  a  song  by  rote. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Complete  above. 
Thursday    Begin  the  key  of  E. 

What  are  sharps?    How  are  they  made? 

How  many  are  there  in  the  key  of  E? 

Where  ar^  they  placed?    What  do  they  tell  us? 
Friday    Where  fa  low  "do"  in  the  key  of  E? 

Compare  the  keys  of  E  and  Eb. 

Where  fa  high  "do"?    Me?    Sol?  etc. 

Second  Week 
Monday    Select  a  song  in  the  key  of  E  for  study 

Find  all  the  "do's,"  "me*s,"  "soPs,"  etc. 

What  is  a  rest? 

Is  there  one  in  thfa  song? 

What  fa  the  rhythm  or  time  sign? 

What  does  it  mean? 
Tuesday    How  many  measures  in  thfa  song? 

Are  there  the  same  nimiber  of  notes  in  each  measure? 

Why  not? 

Are  the  values  the  same? 
Wednesday    Sing  the  first  measure.    The  second. 

Are  they  alike? 

Sing  the  third  and  fourth  measures.    Compare. 
Thursday    Sing  the  syllables  of  the  entire  song. 

Find  similar  phrases. 
Friday    Review  keys  of  C.  E|^,  E. 

Third  Week 
Monday    Teach  a  Thanksgiving  song  by  rote. 
Tuesday    Continue  above.  • 
Wednesday    Complete  above. 
Thursday    Ear  and  voice  training. 
Friday    Individual  singing  of  rote  songs. 
Be  watchful  of  tone  quality. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Select  a  very  easy  song  in  the  key  of  C  for 
sight  reading. 
Tuesday    Same  in  the  key  of  ISlp. 
Wednesday    Same  in  the  key  of  E, 
Thursday    Review  rote  songs. 
Friday    Ear  training. 
Let  the  pupifa  conduct  this  lesson. 
One  child  sings  a  phrase  of  a  song  with  "loo,"  another 
answers  with  the  words,  another  with  the  syllables,, 
etc.,  for  the  same  phrase. 

Drawing  and  Industrial  Work 

First  Week 

Monday    Paint  a  bunch  of  purple  grapes,  with  stem  and 
one  leaf. 

Show  the  high  lights  on  the  grapes  by  leaving  un- 
painted  spots. 
Tuesday    Paint  a  Pilgrim  man  in  black  and  white.     (The 
white  is  simply  left  impainted.) 
Wednesday    Paint  a  Pilgrim  woman  in  the  same  way. 
Thursday    Make  a  Thanksgiving  poster. 
Gray  paper  for  the  sky. 
White  paper  (torn  at  the  top)  for  snow. 
Bluish  green  paper  for  distant  trees. 
Black  paper  for  trees  (tnmks  only  showing). 
Black  and  white  paper  for  Pilgrim  man  and  woman  in 
the  foregroimd. 
Friday    Complete  poster. 


Second  Week 

Monday    Paper  cutting  of  a  scare-crow.    Save. 

Tuesday    Paper  cutting  of  com  shocks  in  tan,  pumpkins 
in  orange.    Save. 
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A  Uhougk  their  school  had  only  half -day  sessiotu 
and  was  closed  six  weeks  because  of  sickness, 
this  class  during  the  first  year  read  tS  standard 
first,  second  and  third  year  books.  This  enviabU 
record  is  typical  of  Story  Method  results.  Mist 
Pearson  has  used  this  method  four  years.  Three 
years  ago  she  wrote:  "I  have  neter  had  suck 
splendid  results  in  Phonic  work  or  such  fine 
readers  as  I  have  had  this  year.  In  previous 
years  the  children  lacked  independence.  Nam 
I  am  sddom  called  upon  for  kelp.  Tkey  kave 
read  twenty  books  tkis  year,  and  tkeir  power  of 
mastering  new  words  is  considered  wonderful  bf 
ikose  wko  kave  keard  them  read." 


A  Story  Method  CIms  Taught  by  Miss  HsUna  Psarton  of  Whitman.  Mass. 


"Tell  Me  a  Story" 


^^HIS  is  the  natural  plea  of  every  chUd  that  has  ever 
w  enjoyed  the  deG^ht  of  listening  to  a  charming  story. 
When  my  niece,  a  tmy  tot  of  three,  with  golden  locks 
and  eyes  of  deepest  blue,  climbs  upon  my  lap  and  cuddles 
down  and  wistfully  pleads  "Tell  me  a  story,"  and  when  her 
little  sister  with  raven  locks  j^d  soft  brown  eyes  climbs  up 
beside  her  and  repeats  the  teasing  plea,  I  know  that  they 
are  speaking  the  desire  of  children  all  over  the  world. 
They  are  givmg  expression  to  one  of  the  most  deeply 
implanted  desires  m  the  himian  race.  Th^  are  repeating 
the  plea  that  has  come  so  often  from  the  Ups  and  eyes  of 
my  own  children.  They  are  repeating  the  plea  that  has 
come  from  your  children,  and  from  every  child  whose 
mother  or  teacher  has  ever  told  it  a  charming  story.  Hence, 
all  great  teachers  have  taught  through  story. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  that  any  successful  primary 
teacher  can  possess  is  the  ability  to  tell  a  story  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  delight  her  hearers.  So  valuable  is  this 
abiUty  to  tell  a  ddightful  story  that  in  many  cities  the 
schoob  employ  teachers  who  devote  their  entire  time  to 
story  telling. 

Every  cluld  that  has  heard  one  fascinating  story  wants 
to  hear  another.  Every  mother  who  has  told  such  a 
story  to  her  children,  and  every  teacher  who  has  charmed 
her  children  with  a  story  must  recall  the  oft  repeated 
request,  "Tell  us  a  story."    Then,  as  each  story  has  been 


finished,  who  can  forget  the  persistent  "Tell  us  another 
story"? 

Can  any  mother  or  any  teacher  have  the  heart  to  ignore 
such  a  plea?  Can  she  afiford  to  deny  it  at  any  cost?  By 
heeding  it  she  can  mold  the  character  of  her  children  as  the 
potter  molds  his  clay.  Not  only  can  she  inspire  Uiem  with 
the  desire  to  read  these  and  other  stories  for  themselves, 
but  as  thousands  of  teachers  and  mothers  have  done,  she 
can  procure  a  series  of  charming  stories.which,  when  told, 
as  if  by  magic,  will  give  her  children  the  key  that  will  open 
up  to  them  all  the  treasures  of  story  land;  a  key  that  will 
enable  them  ^ith  ease  and  pleasure  tp  recognize  in  the 
written  and  printed  language  everything  that  is  already 
familiar  to  them  through  oral  language;  and  that  will  make 
them  mdependent  readers  and  spellers  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

These  stories  form  the  basis  of  THE  LEWIS  STORY 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING  READING  AND  SPELLING 
with  which  marvelous  results  have  been  achieved. 

Classes  of  ordinary  first  grade  pupils,  during  their  first 
year,  have  read  eight  primers,  eight  first,  seven  second  and 
two  third  readers,  or  more  than  3400  pages. 

Thousands  of  primary  teachers  and  educators  in  promi- 
nent positions  recommend  the  Story  Method  in  the  highest 
terms. 

Here  are  a  few  brief  quotations  from  some  of  these: — 


M.  SCHWALMETBR,  Florida  SUte  CoUege 

for   Women,   Office   of   The   Pretident, 

TaUahatsee,  Fie. 

''I  think  the  book  the  most  concise  and  yet 

complete  compendium  of  reading  that  I  have 

seen,  for  aXL  classes,  irrespective  of  grades." 

STATE  SUPT.  M.  P.  8HAWKBT,  of  West 
Virginia. 
*'  I  am  convinced  that  your  method  has  great 
merit  in  it.    It  is  founded  on  natural  laws,  and 
is  bound  to  produce  good  results." 

mS.  ADA  B.WOODWARD,  Primary  Teacher, 
Dallas,  Texas,  aad  Instructor  in  Primary 
Methods  in  Oak  Cliff  Summer  Normal, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

"It  has  proved  such  a  boon  to  me  I  will  urge 
my  teachers  to  get  it.  I  used  my  class  (of  firat 
year  pupils)  in  demonstrating  your  methods  to 
my  students  yesterday,  and  they  were  amazed 
at  the  resulu." 

ROSniA  R.  MSRIUTT,  Supervisor  of  Practice, 
State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
''The  best  results  I  have  ever  seen  in  primary 
reading  and  spelling  were  secured  by  following 
this  method.  I  heartily  recommend  it  as  the 
most  scientific  and  interesting  method  I  know." 


LILLIAN  A.  LIPPMAN,  Chancellor  Avenue 
School,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

"  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  results  obtained. 
The  teaching  of  reading  has  been  more  of  a 
pleasure  than  ever  before  in  my  seven  years' 
experience.  No  other  class  has  shown  such  a 
lively  interest  and  pleasure  in  their  work,  and 
no  other  class  has  been  able  to  read  so  many 
books  during  the  vear.  I  am  delighted  also 
with  the  results  obtained  in  spelling." 

N.  C.  MACDONALD,  Ex-State  Supt.  of  North 
Dakota. 
"  This  is  a  very  fine  work  of  yours,  and  I  wish 
to  give  it  my  heartiest  endorsement  for  use  in 
the  public  schools." 

COUNTT  SUPT.  IDA  B.  MARLST,  Labette 
Co.,  Kans. 
"  I  cannot  recommend  this  method  too  highly 
and  I  am  sure  that  any  teacher  can  make  a 
success  of  her  primary  reading  if  she  uses  this 
method." 

STELLA  CAMPBELL,  Denver,  Colo. 

**  My  little  foreign  children  k>ved  it  from  the 
moment  of  presentation  and  now  read  with 
such  joy  in  expression.  Surely  vou  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  founcl  such  a  'royal 
road  to  learning.' " 


LILLIAN  CHANET,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 

"The  'learning  to  read*  process,  as  you  un- 
fold it,  is  so  simple  and  attractive  that  every 
child  responds  with  delight  and  enthusiasm; 
and  the  early  and  easily  acquired  independence 
of  the  pupih  will  recommend  your  method  to 
every  primary  teacher." 

SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLT  CROSS,  St.  Joseph's 
School,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  the 
most  practical  and  thorough  method  I  have  yet 
seen.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
the  Method  to  other  teachers." 

Sincerely  yours.  Sister  M.  Padfica 

PROF.  T.  J.  COATES,  First  Rural  School 
Supervisor  of  Kentucky. 
"I  thoroughly  believe  in  what  he  has."  He 
has  given  you  all  the  good  features  of  the  best 
modem  methods  of  teaching  reading  and  none 
of  the  objectionable  features." 

MAUD  L.  DUNCAN,  MitcheU,  So.  Dak. 

''I  have  never  seen  a  method  that  I  enjoy 
teaching  as  I  do  this.  There  is  an  insrfraaon 
in  each  lesson  and  the  children  dearly  bve  the 
five  little  fairies  and  the  dwaris." 
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A  Selected  List 
of  Supplementary  Readers 

For  the  School  Year  1920-1921 


FIRST  TBAR 


MAILING  PKICE 

Spragiie  Clastic  Reader    Book  I $0.60 

Foundation  Primer 60 

Bnreka  Primer 60 

Story  Primer 60 

Sound  Primer  60 

Red  Hen 60 

Three  Pigs 60 

Three  Bears 60 

Three  Uttle  Kittens  —  Chicken  littte 60 

Red  Riding  Hood  — The  Seren  Kids 60 

Bow-Wow  and  Mew-Mew 60 

Our  Utae  Folks*  Primer 60 

Oood  Time  Primer .60 

Puss  in  Boots  ~  Reynard  the  Fox 60 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 60 

Hop  o'  My  Thumb  —  Tom  Thumb 60 

Jack  the  Oiant  KiOer 60 

Dame  ^^ggins  of  Lee 60 

Cat  School         .         .       < 60 

Nizie  Well 60 

In  Mother  Ooose  Land 60 


SBCOITD  TBAR 

Sprague  Reader.    Book  II 

Foundation  Reader.    Book  II      ...         . 

Bureka  First  Reader 

iBsop's  Fables.    Vol.  I 

Playing  School 

Some  of  Our  Friends 

Introduction  to  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book 
Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 

Out  Doors 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers 
Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers 
What  the  Pictures  Say 


.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.75 

iBsop's  Fables.    VoL  H 60 

Stories  of  the  U.  S.  for  Youngest  Readers 60 

Buds,  Stems  and  Roots .60 

THIRD  YEAR 

Sprague  Reader.    Book  m 60 

Foundation  Reader.    Book  HI 60 

Orimm's  Fairy  Tales 60 

Hopi,  the  Cliff  Dweller 60 

In  Mythland.    Vol.  H 60 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie 60 

Famous  Pictures.    Vol.  I 75 

Colonial  Days  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Georgia  .75 

Red  Children 60 

Children  of  the  Wigwam 60 

Some  of  Our  Flower  Friends 60 

Friends  of  the  Fields 60 

Stories  from  Birdland.    Vol.  I 60 

Famous  Pictures.    Vol.  H 60 

Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers 60 

In  Mythland.    Vol.  H .60 

A  Pog  of  Flanders 60 

Stories  from  Land  of  Never-Never .60 

Land  of  Make-Believe                                   do- 
Colonial  Children .75 

Stories  of  Great  Men 60 

Little  Folks  of  Far  Away  Land 60 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Standard  Classic  Reader.    Fourth  Year 60 

Sprague  Reader.    Book  IV 60 

Foundation  Reader     ........  .60 

Godolphln's  Robinson  Crusoe      ......  .60 

Story  of  a  Numberg  Stove  .60 


PARROT-LIKE    MEMORIZING 
OF  FACTS  IS  WRONG 

To  expect  a  child  in  the  fourth  grade  to  draw  a 
map  of  the  state  ih  which  he  lives,  locate  the  principal 
rivers,  valleys,  mountains,  bays,  cities,  and  name  and 
locate  the  counties,  is  wrong.  Parrot-like  memorizing 
of  such  facts,  at  that  age,  can  only  result  in  harm. 
The  facts  mean  nothing  and  create  a  distaste  for  the 
work. 

We  must  start  from  the  environment  of  the  child. 
D^nitionsand  disconnected  facts  cannot  be  assimilated. 


cc 


HOME     GEOGRAPHY 


» 


^STARTS  FROM  THE  HOME 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  book  published 
for  the  study  of  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades 


There  is  a  reason  why  "Fairbanks'  Home 
Geography"  is  so  widely  adopted  for  use  as 
an  introductory  book  in  the  lower  grades  and 
why  it  is  so  universally  used  by  teachers 

HOME  GEOGRAPHY  by  HAROLD  FAIRBANKS 

PRICE  SEVENTY-FIVE   CENTS  POSTPAID 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHING  CXDMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAOO 


Gulliver  Among  the  People  of  Lillipot 
Legends  of  Norseland 
Bobtail  Dixie     .... 
Aont  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard 
Meadow  Sprite 


.60 
.70 

IJOQ 

.60 
.60 


Parzival  and  Other  Stories  from  Germany 60 

Stories  of  Our  Country 60 

Aunt  Mary's  Bird  Talks 60 

Five  Little  Foxes 60 

Stories  and  Tales  from  Animal  World 60 

Nature's  Children 60 


American  History. 
American  History. 
American  History. 
American  History. 
Paul  Dombey  . 
Little  Nell 
Black  Beauty 


Colonial  Period 75 

The  Revolution     .....  .75 

Administration 75 

Civil  War 75 

60 

60 


FIFTH  TBAR 

Standard  Classic  Reader.    Fifth  Tear 60 

Sprague  Reader.     Book  V 80 

Story  of  King  Arthur 60 

De  Soto,  Marquette  and  La  Salle .60 

Famous  Presidents .60 

Indian  Days ^ 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vol.  I 7S 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vol.  U 7$ 

Stories  of  the  Bible.     Vol.  UI 7S 

Stories  of  Mother  Earth 75 

Children  of  the  Palm  Lands 75 

Children  of  the  World i.5» 

Children  of  the  Cold 1.50 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Allison) ^ 

Stories  of  Industry.     Vol.  I 7S 

Stories  of  Industry.    Vol.  II 7S 
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They  HAVE  FOUND 
THEIR    MITTENS! 

Stories  that  are  dear 
to    ChUdish    Hearts 

First  Year  Literature 

Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Series'' of  Primers  and  First  Readers 

By       MARA       L.       PRATT       CHADWICK 

This  series  consists  of  one  phonic  reader,  which  is  a  basic  text,  and  ten  supplementary  readers,  based 
on  stories  dear  to  childish  hearts.  These  supplementary  readers  are  carefully  graded  and  form  an 
ideal  series  through  which  to  develop  both  sight  reading  and  sound  interpretation.  Each  book  is 
complete  in  itself  and  indej)endent  of  the  others.  Each  may  be  used  with  any  system  of  teaching  reading. 
The  illustrations,  in  addition  to  being  pleasing  to  children,  are  of  such  nature  as  to  inspire  creative  imagination. 

PRIOR*  eo  O0Bic'r«i  »a.oh 
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PUSS  IN  BOOTS— REYNARD  THE  FOX 

Fully  illus^ted.  87  pp. 
No  words  in  the  vocabulary  oflthis  book  can  overtax  or  even 
perplex  the  little  ones  of  the  fir^  or  second  grade,  as  all  have 
been  lon^  familiar  in  the  household  and  fblklore  of  the  fireside. 
The  cunnmg  and  resourceful  ingenuity  of  'Tubs  in  Boots"  and 
of  "Reynard  the  Fox"  must  keep  Up  curiosity  anq  interest  at 
white  heat,  as  scene  succeeds  scene  in  fine  dramatic  action. 

THREE  LITTLE  KmENS— CHICKEN  LITTLE 

Fully  illustrated. 
Step  by  step  the  child  grows  unconsciously  familiar  with  words 
and  sentences  and  readily  interprets  the  prmted  page.  Reading 
thus  becomes  a  labor  of  love  and  no  more  irksome  than  the  strain 
with  which  the  little  one  digs  with  beaded  brow  the  holes  in  the 
sand  pile  or  joyfully  bears  other  burdens  in  hid  round  of  play. 

JACK    AND    THE    BEANSTALK  —  DIAMONDS    AND 
TOADS  ~  SLEEPING  BEAIJTY  y 

Graphically  illustrated. 

Three  attractive  folklore  tales  which  are  rewrit^icn  in  the 
simple  straightforward  language  of  those  earlv  da^'S  when  the 
world  was  young,  and  are  arranged  in  development  of  story 
and  in  progress  of  verbal  and  phrase  perplexities  with  a  peda- 
gogical art,  bom  of  experience,  of  careful  child-study  and  of  a 
veritable  love  for  the  little  ones. 

The  chapters  are  brief,  crispy,  appetizing. 

JACK  THE  GIANT  KILLER 

Fully  illustrated.    94  pp. 

This  folklore  is  handled  by  Mrs.  Pratt-Chadwick  in  so  in- 
genious and  original  a  method  as  to  secure  great  interest  and 
great  readiness  in  readipg  at  sight. 

Yet  she  does  not  fail  in  addition  to  reach  the  higher  effects  of 
developing  the  receptivity  for  poetry  and  that  wonder  and 
reverence  which  is  part  of  religion.  Besides  by  '  'placing  the  child 
amidst  general  human  comp^onship,  she  corrects  the  tendency 
of  imagmation  to  center  in  self." 

BOW-WOW  AND  MEW-MEW 

Fully  illustrated. 
The  illustrations,  abundant,  apposite,  vivid,  veiy  happily 
re-enforce  the  text  of  each.  Note  these  principles  involved :  (a) 
A  classic  basis  from  which  the  vocabulary  is  evolved.  (&)  Inter- 
est from  a  tale  pedagoncally  germane  to  childhood,  (c)  Rhyth- 
mical repetition,    (a)  Imitation  or  dramatic  effect. 

THE  THREE  PIGS 

Fully  illustrated  in  heavy  line  and  shading. 
Thejaim  seems  t6  be,  in  this  and  other  books  of  the  series,  to 


gain  such  a  welcome  from  beginners  as  greets  Buster  Brown  and 
Foxy  Grandpa  with  every  issue  of  the  Sunday  newspaper,  and 
to  utilize  it  in  the  mastery  of  a  vocabulary  that  is  an  ample 
preparation  for  the  first  reader. 

THE  THREE  BEARS 

Strikingly  illustrated  with  original  drawing. 
Like  the  Little  Red  Hen  and  the  Three  Pigs,  this  little  book 
avails  itself  of  a  classic  story  from  which  to  evolve  very  pleas- 
antly a  good  working  vocabulary. 

HOP  6*  MY  THUMB  ~  TOM  THUMB 

yully  illustrated. 

Dr.  Harris  very  pertinently  remarks:  **!(  a  beginnina  is  made 
with  literature  sufficiently  childish,  the  children  may  be  led  by 
their  own  growing  taste  and  capacity.'' 

Incident  follows  incident  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  little 
mind  is  not  too  long  on  the  stretch,  and  the  short  chapters  hold 
in  store  fresh  surprises  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the 
book. 

RED  RIDING  HOOD—THE  SEVEN  KIDS 

Fully  illustrated. 

Tested  in  the  schoolroom,  it  is  found  that  the  Ci'terest  is 
heightened  by  putting  these  familiar  classics  into  a  pnmer  form 
from  which  he  ma3r  learn  to  read;  for  childhood  delights  to  go 
over  a^ain  and  again  the  dear  old  story  and  tirelessly  to  repeat 
the  domgs  imaginative  or  real,  once  made  familiar. 

The  happy  Kid  Family,  the  wicked  deception  of  the  hungry 
wolf,  the  harrowing  tragical  incident,  the  joyous  restoration, 
and  the  righteous  retribution  must  so  divert  and  intensify  the 
interest  that  the  labor  of  reading  will  be  really  a  labor  of  love. 

THE  UTTLE  PEOPLE'S  SOUND  PRIMER   (Basic  Text) 

Each  lesson  specially  illustrated.  128  pp. 
Consider  the  leading  original  practical  features:  (a)  Word- 
building  from  the  start,  with  sound  stories,  with  drills,  inciting 
the  child  to  self-activity.  (&)  Illustrations,  unique,  alive  with 
action,  and  impressively  interpreting  the  soirnds.  (c)  Abundant 
busy  work. 

THE  LITTLE  RED  HEN 

Fullv  illustrated  with  original  drawings. 
Prof.  M.  V.  O  iShea,  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  recent  letter 
remarks:  ''I  have  carried  a  child  through  the  Little  Red  Hen, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  based  upon  psychological  prin- 
ciples more  fully  than  anv  primer  I  know.  The  material  is  of 
interest  to  the  child  and  the  verbal  forms  are  introduced  in  such 
a  way  as  to  let  the  learner  become  familiar  with  them  most 
c^ectively." 
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Good  Teeth 'Good  Health 


Huh!  they  don't  have  to  show  Me 
how  to  use  Collates." 


Would  YOUR  pupils  have  to  be 
shown — or  do  they  know? 

WOULD  tKcy  know  that  twice- a-d ay  the  teeth  and  mouth  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  to  keep  them  heahhy> 

Teach  them  the  great  importance  of  using  r*  dentifrice  that  is  free  from 
strong  chemicals  -one  that  is  safe  and  not  a  ^'cure^allf*  one  that  does  not 
scratch  the  enamel  or  membrane  of  the  tecthi  nor  abrade  tJie  gums* 
Urge  them  to  use  a  safe,  efficient  dentihrice  that  e/eans^*Colgate*s  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream. 

Colgate's  Qassrooni  Helps  aid  many  educators  in  stressing  the  subject  of 

mouth  hygiene  in  an  interesting  and  impressive  manner.    Some  teachers 
form  **Good  Heahh  Ckibs''  -ofher?^  keep  a  tooth-brushing  "Honor  Roll. 
Such  methods  have  proved  successful ^as  is  shown  by  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  teachers  letter r 

*'I  ahall  be  only  too  g!ad  if  1  can  be  of  ibe  sliKKlcst  »crvice  to  you  becAiiie 
you  tiave  dorie  so  much  to  make  my  ^'Gupd  He<ilth  Club*'  a  succesa. 

**The  children  are  pa^-inR  more  (itt<*ntion  to  k<?epmg  (litnr  teeth  clean  and 
the  parenia  are  taking  ihem  to  dentists  in  greareT  numbers  than  ever  bcff^re. 
Your  tubes  of  denTat  creflm  hove  eneourapEed  them  lo  work  haider  than 
ever  m  order  to  win  dne/* — (Name  on  fcquasij 


\ 


/ 


/ 


'  |km«ti*«4i«rtnij«s 

/   *"•■ 

'  my  diT*ct  f?hiirs«. 


lift  wine  tA 


COLGATE'S  Classroom  Helps— FREE! 


of  iheiFK^*  ftJi^  «cttaoI  «  Ofli  «ft])r« 

y 

You  ma)'  r«f«-  to  (nKtki»  ftf  96110^ 
liupcrtntendent  or  Memlivr  %M  6eliOa| 


We  will  R'Pnd  thi*  K-durotldnal  Mat«T>Bl+ 

to  votj.  a  t££ither.    Surjiply  hJi  out  und 
fnait  the  coupon^ 


let-4,  trial  tubiM  of  Ribbon  Drntal 
CTcafT),  «nd  ituig'ec«Hior>«i  and  iniJiruc- 
tioni  for  utine  various  ttirthadt*  which 
odii    mhterinjly   In    \\\p   \<iun   of   joui 

Clenn 


/ 

^    noftrdj,. 


TQwn..,.,<.,«»^. Popu|jitia>n..i 


le  and  the  in?*-ii  of  clcfln,  (.'lean, 
Te-efh  to  injure  GchckI:  He^alth. 


Tihi'  C!a**Tflorn  H^lp*  con^iti  of  book 

COLGATE  &  CO.  Dept.  SO        199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
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/ 
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y      County.  ...* «...3l«t«..^.<.«^.. 

Writf?  here  accuratA  &x(Ii-»sh  or  pa£G«t  J 
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For  your  holiday  busy  work 
there  is  nothing  so  interesting  as 

BRADLEY'S 
STRAIGHT  LINE  PICTURE  CUT-OUTS 

combining  coloring,  cutting  and  construction  work.  The  finished  models  are  ideal  for  sand  table  use,  or  as 
attractive  playthings  for  children  to  use  at  home.  The  new  "Village  Series,"  designed  by  Lu!u  Maud 
Chance,  includes  five  kinds,  as  follows : 

8301      DUTCH  VILLAGE  _ 

Contains  eight  sheets  of  outline  designs  on  white  bristol  board.  Here  are  many  figures  representing  typical  Dutch  char- 
acters, the  picturesque  wind-mill,  houses,  native  trees,  and  domestic  animals.  These  are  colored,  cut  out  and  mounted  on  stand- 
ards so  that  all  figures  stand  upright.  There  is  a  sheet  of  explicit  directions  for  constructing  and  mounting  and  a  colored  sheet 
of  suggestions  for  coloring  the  objects.  ^" 


8302 
JAPANESE  VILLAGE 

Typical  Japantst;  t' ha  rat- 
ters and  objects,  native 
trees,  houses,  aniniats,  etc.. 
with  direct  ions  and  sheet  of 
color  Buggestionja. 


8303 
ESKIMO  VILLAGE 

People  o  f  the  far  North  faith- 
ful ly  represeritt^d,  with  their 
snow  houses,  dog  sleds,  and 
other  objects  associated  with 
them.  Full  directions  and  sheet 
of  color  suggestions. 


8304 
ARABIAN  VILLAGE 

The  hrown  folk  of  the 
desert  with  their  camels, 
horses^  colorful  tents,  na- 
tive tree 9,  etc.  Directions 
for  constructing  motiels  and 
shee^  of  color  Buggestions. 


8305 
AFRICAN  village' 

Native  huts  and  ]>alm  trees,  ele- 
phants and  lions  and  the  peop'^ 
themselves  make  this  an  unusua^J/ 
attractive  set  of  material-  Direo» 
tions  for  conatrocting  hud  &^trt:J 
of  color  suggest] ona. 


All  the  above  sets  are  uniform  in  size,  each  put  up  in  an  attractive  portfolio.  -  _ 

Price,  each  nnmber,  $0,60;  mailing  weight,  1  lb* 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,    -    SPRINGFIELD,  MASS,' 


BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

Chicago :    Tliomas  Charles  Co. 


PHILADtLPHIA 


ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Kansas  City :    Hoover  Brothers 


"The  AraUaa  VUlagie"  used  in  connecticm  with  the  sand  table. 
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PARROT-LIKE    MEMORIZING 
OF  FACTS  IS  WRONG 

To  expect  a  child  in  the  fourth  grade  to  draw  a 
map  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives,  locate  the  principal 
rivers,  valleys,  moimtains,  bays,  cities,  and  name  and 
locate  the  counties,  is  wrong.  Parrot-like  memorizing 
of  such  facts,  at  that  age,  can  only  result  in  harm. 
The  facts  mean  nothing  and  create  a  distaste  for  the 
work. 

We  must  start  from  the  environment  of  the  child. 
Definitions  and  disconnected  facts  cannot  be  assimilated. 


cc 


HOME     GEOGRAPHY 


>» 


STARTS  FROM  THE  HOME 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successfid  book  published 
for  the  study  of  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades 


There  is  a  reason  why  "Fairbanks'  Home 
Geography"  is  so  widely  adopted  for  use  as 
an  introductory  book  in  the  lower  grades  and 
why  it  is  so  universally  used  by  teachers 

HOME  GEOGRAPHY  by  HAROLD  FAIRBANKS 

PRICE  SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS  POSTPAID 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHING  COMPANY,  PUBUSHERS 

BOSTON  MBW  YOBK  CHZCAOO 


Catalog  Cfe/6ooks,5eataiork  riaterial 

fjn^  and£i\tertolrimen[ts 
Cat«l|2IO'5tatior\er^  and  Supplies 
will  b  vSent  uicthout  cKar^e  on  request 

ATLANAGANCoMR^NY 

SZlSaiAFUNSTRECTo 

C  CHICAGO  B 


fCiiltivate 

[Your 

iBeauty 


You     Qin     tiavc  ^     youthral" 

m^netic  tyft.  pretty  eve- 
binw3  .lal  hsbes.  graceful  neck 
a&d^chia*  LuxunriFit  hair^  Jttnc- 
tiveunli.  coTiIiMtiblt  f«t.  v'ou 
can  c«iiD>^e   wrialtJbi,    ifn*?.,   --'-^  "^.stts^j 

gmgladal  muscles— jSh  StoS^  foOowinc  onr  timpfe 
directioos.  Thousands  have  done  so.  No  drugs,  no  waste 
of  tiine,  no  big  expense  and  quick  results.  Send  for 
latest  free  booklet  containing  many  beauty  hints  and 
all  about  the  wonderful  work  aocompfohed  by  the 
GRACE  MILDRED  CULTURE  COURSE 
Dtpt.  19  318  North  Michigan  Blvd..  Chicago.  Ill 
{A  Branch  of  Susanna  Cocrnft's  W(frk) 


CHRISTMAS 
IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOMS 

The  easiest  way  to  display  the  wreaths, 
hoUy.    C5>lorea   paper  decorations,  as 


mm  '^ 

^■^  well  as  photos,  pictures,  etc.,  is  to  use 

F  Moore  Push-Pins 

^  Glass  Beads — Steel  Points 

No  hammer  needed.  The  fine  needle 
points  won't  mar  plaster  or  wood  work. 
Easy  to  insert  and  to  remove.  Useful 
afterwards  for  a  thousand  purposes.  Free 
samples  for  practical  demonstration, 
Sold  by  hardware,  stationery.  |  m 
drug  and  photo  supply  stores  I  ft^  "^f 
everywhere.  *  *^     »»♦ 

Moors  Pmli-Pin  Co. 
16-12  Berkley  St.. 


Pkt. 


Phllai(lffeUi.Pa 


In  the  Elm  Top 

Bitter  winds  across  the  plain 
Shake  the  hedges,  rattle  haws. 
Mother  Rook  asks  of  her  swain, 
''Who  causes  this  cold  wind  and  rain? 
Caw— Caw— 
Who  is  the  Cause?" 

Father  Rook  fast  snaps  his  jaws 
Hungrily  for  lack  of  grain; 
"Who  knows?    The  weather  has  no  laws; 
It  ia  the  sport  of  one  inane, 
And  clealy  has  no 

Caw caw  .... 

Causel" 

— Richard  Church 


The  Lewis  Method 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  sub- 
scribers to  the  interesting  and  valuable  article 
on  "The  Best  Method  of  Teaching  Primary 
Reading,"  by  G.  W.  Lewis,  on  page  526  of 
the  October  number  of  Primary  Education. 
Mr.  Lewis  is  the  author  of  "The  Lewis  Story 
Method  of  Teaching  Reading  and  Spelling." 


Teachers— Be  Government   File 
Clerks 

The  U.  S.  Government  needs  hundreds  of 
File  Clerks.  Examinations  are  being  held 
everywhere  constantly.  These  nre  permanent 
positions,  paying  $1340  to  $1640  and  over  a 
year.  The  hours  are  short,  the  work  pleasant, 
and  a  yearly  vacation  with  fidl  pay  is  allowed. 
AU  teachers  who  are  interested,  should  write 
i^nie^iatdy  to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  E220, 
RocKpgter,  N.  Y.,  for  free  list  of  positions  open 
aH(l  -  ^  sample  examination  questions. 


WASHINQTON    BOULEVARD    HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Three  year  couxae.  Registered  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Theoretical  and  practical  claia  work  throogbout.  All 
departments.  Maintenance  provided  as  well  as  an 
allowance  each  month.  For  further  information  write. 
ta^.  NunlRg  Miool.  2449  WtthlnflM  Blvtf..  Cliloaf^  111. 
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SCHOOIPIAYS 


We  fnmiah  costumM. 
wiffs.eic.  .for  all  ftchool 
plaja  and  operaa. 
Bhakesperian  and  hia- 
torical  eoatamea  oar 
spedalty.  89yaan'ez- 
perienee.  For  informa- 
tion addresa 
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Why  not? 


IT  it  easiff  to  be  wdl    thaji   to  Ije  sick   when    you  learn  how- 
When    you  leam   to   daily  build   yotir  vitality,  disease    ?erms, 
giippe  and  cold  have  little  effect  upon  yon.     Be  free  from  nai^^mg 
ailments  I    Weigh  what  yon  sfufuld  weigh  I    Have  a  gocni  figure  1     Be 
happy  I    Enj^yhitl    Be  a  source  of  mspiration  to  yonr  friends.    In 
other  words,  LTVE,    ^4*  sun  as  suttHsi 

You  Can  Weigh  exactly 
what  you   Should 

fry  follow^mg  i  fff*  aiiDpter  hcilthftil  dirtctfon^a^Toi^.  I  ENOW  It*  for  what  f 
have  ddfie  for  ^SJOOO  waiaeD  I  c&n  rfct  for  ytm.  Are  you  too  Hsby?  Are  you  too 
tbm?     Doo  your  &gure  dbplme  yim?     Let  mr  hdp  :^ou. 

(  wAQl  (a  Itelp  vou  t<»  reftike  thai  your  hc«Uh  llti  «lmoil  «nlJreIy  In 
f  oof  own  hflndi  aad  that  vou  can  retell  your  Ide*!  tn  flinre  md  poke. 

iff  vorl  has  tfff«m  m  f^mifr  ^auit  ftsmh  art  ^vidl,  fuf#r«E  anrf  ptrmsntnt,  attd 
b«attut  U  stpMh  k>  COMM0.\*  SEffSB. 

No  Dru^s  —  No  Medicines 


Yott  caq  tftt  jfouncif  f roto  such  Dauicjt  ailmeii^  13 
"  '  ■  Incorreet  Wafkliif 


Excea  Floh  in  a^j 
put  of  body 

Thin  Bust,  Cheit, 
NKk  Of  Armi 

Rausd   Kiiouldcra 

locontct   Smndl&i; 


Poor  CotRplexion 
Lack  of  Reserve 
Nervousuesft 
IiTitAbniEy 
CoostipitJoo 


lDdl|:eicioD 

Mbeumatism 

Cdds 

Pool  CircuUtfatj   Auto-Intoxjct- 


Torpid  Liyer 
Mai  A^mibtioD 
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If  yoa  are  in  Chicago,  come  to  see  me,  but  tit  down  and  write  me  NOW.  Don't 
wait  — you  may  forget  it.  I  will  tend  yoa  FREE  my  Ulostrated  booldet  showing 
yoa  bow  to  stand  and  walk  correctly  and  giving  many  health  hints. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT.    Dept.  45.  215  N.  Michigan  Blvd..  Chicago.  Ill 

Miss  Coeretfl  is  a  naiionaU^  rtcogmud  mUhonty  on  c«ndiiio»^ 
ing  VMMM  as  our    traimng    camps  conditioned   onr   man. 


A  New  School  Year!   New  Inspirations! 

Here    Are    Some    Books    for    Teachers 
Send  for  them  now.    Begin  the  new  year  right 

READING 
Blackboard  Reading  by  Maude  Moore 

160  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00 

Deals  definitely  and  explicitly  with  the  very  first  steps  in  teaching  children  to  read, 
giving  sentences  to  be  used,  and  exact  directions  as  to  how  to  proceed  with  each  lesson. 

Story  Plays  for  Little  Ones  by  Emma  M.  Maguire. 

128  pages.    Cloth,  75  cents 

A  fund  of  stories  written  in  dramatic  form  ready  for  action.     Choice  can  be  made  by 
teacher  to  suit  grade  and  ability  of  pupils. 

LANQUAQE   WORK 
Lang^uage  Games  by  Myra  King 

Postpaid,  75  cents 
Lively  games  for  fixing  habits  of  correct  speech. 

Daily  Lesson  Plans  in  English  by  Caroline  Griffin 

160  pages.    Cloth,  $1.00 

Lesson  Plans,  with  materials  needed,  arranged  for  daily  use  for  each  week  of  the  first 
four  years.    Especially  fine  for  rural  teachers. 

OCCUPATION  OR  BUSY  WORK 
Seat  Work  and  Sense  Training  by  Christiana  Mount. 

Cloth,  $1.00 

Material  for  one  hundred  da>'s,  including  games,  paper  cutting  and  folding,  drawing 
and  modeling. 

A  Year  of  Primary  Occupation  Work  by  Etta  Merrick  Graves. 

3  \'ols.     Each,  75  cents 

Vol.  I     First  Term.     October,  November,  December. 

Vol.  II    Second  Term.    January'.  February,  March. 

Vol.  Ill    Third  Term.     .April,  Alay,  June. 

Fully  illustrated,  with  photographs  of  the  finished  work,  charts,  patterns  and  poster  work 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chk:ago 


Christinas  Song 

(TiWE  —  " Jingle  Bells") 

The  snow  is  falling  fast. 

The  pretty  birds  are  gone. 
The  green  leaves  and  the  flowers  bright — 

But  still  well  have  some  fun. 
For  winter  days  are  nice, 

And  Santa  Claus  is  here, 
0,  listen  and  you'll  hear  his  bells 

Ring  out  in  merry  cheer. 

Chorus 

Jingle  bells,  jingle  bells,  jingle  all  the  way, 
O  what  fun  it  is  to  ride  in  Santa's  open  sleigh. 

For  all  good  girls  and  boys, 
O  listen  and  you  'U  hear  his  bells, 
But  don't  you  make  a  noise, 
Just  hang  your  stockings  up. 

And  softly  go  to  rest, 
On  Christmas  morning  you  will  find 

Just  what  you  like  the  best.    Cho. 


DOUBLE  YOUR  SALARY 


So  Can  You 


Other  Teachers  Have. 

if  you  are  a  trained  teacher.  B^in  your  train- 
ing by  leaminR  "How  to  Teach  Primary 
Grades  by  correspondence.  Write  for  catalogue. 
NEULES.  COOPER,  Fountain  City,  T«nn. 
Spmeimii&t  in  Primary  Tmmching 


BEST 


PLAYS 

ENTERTAINMENTS 

RECITATIONS 

MONOLOGUES 

PIANOLOGUES 

PANTOMIMES 


43  C.".??AR .•• 


WERNER  CJ 
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Iko  World's  <Mtatmm4 
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Capital 
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lOe  to  ihow  that  yoo 
a  paper,  and  we  wlU  eend    * 
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DRESS   DESIGNING    LESSONS 
S^  XI.  S3  SI 

Women  —  Girls — 15  or  over,  can  easily  learn 
Dress  and  Costume  Designing  during  their 
spare  moments  in 

10  WEEKS. 
Dress  Designers  frequently  earn  $40  to  $100 
A  WEEK.  Work  fascinating.  Every 
teacher  SHOULD  GET  THESE  FREE  SAM- 
PLE LESSONS.  Send  coupon  immediately 
for  FREE  S.\MPLE  LESSONS.  The  supply 
will  not  last  long. 


COUPON 
Mail  ta  FRANKUN  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  E859         Rocheater,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  abaolntely  free,  book  containinr  si 
lessons  in  DRESS    DESIGNING  and    MAKING 
taught  in  10  weeka.  spare  time. 


Name. 


Address. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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TEACH  THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY  WITH 

Use  Them  in  Picture  Study  Throughout  the  Year 
AUo  as  Aids  la  Teaching  Lantfnatfe.  Lltaratarat  History  and  Oaojlraphy 

The  Tercentenary      Reproductions  of     Evary  School  Ought  ta 
of  the  Landing  of    the  World's   Great      " "^  ""  ^  o----^— 
the  Pilgrims  Paintings 

I620.I920  One  Cant  Sisa.  3x3H.  For  ^^  »«00  miniature  illustxations.  a 

50  or  more.  ^  ^  cent  picture,  9x1 2,  a  New  York 


Have  Our  Beautiful 
64  Page  Catalogue 


XoVtLVTr^^^T^^-  T-^  Cent  Si...  5^,8.  For   Edition  picture    7r9.  a  colored 
ber?    Use  the  Perry  Pictures  in  _.    25  or  more.^  Bird  picture,  and  54  pictures  each 

teaching  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims.  Ten  Cent  Sixe.    I0xl2.    For   about  2x2  Ji  printed  in  the  Cata- 


5  or  more.  ^^^^     p^cc  of   Catalogue, 

Send  50  cents  for  25  choice    c*nts. 


Send. 50  Canta  for  20  pic-        _.    _.    

turesof  the  Pilgrims,  Plymouth  art   subjects    we  have  selected, 

Rock.  The  Mayflower, etc   Each  each  5^x8.    Or  25  Madonnas,  or      [Please  do  not  send  for    the 

5Hx8.  Smaller  size.    3x3H,   30  25  for  children,   or   25  kittens.    CaUlogue  without  sending  the  15 

for  30  cants.  No  two  alike.                                   cents  in  coin.] 


IS      Madonna  and  Child    Raphael 


I  am  glad  to  make  an  exception  to  my  rule  to  commend  no  school  material,  in  favor  of  the 
Perry  Pictures.  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  them  from  the  first,  and  regard  them  as  a  very 
important  addition  to  our  school  equipment.  They  should  be  in  every  school,  not  only  in  the 
larger  cities,  but  in  the  smallest  country  district. — G.Stanley  Hail,  President  of  Clark  University. 


I  can  mott  hstrtlly  rteoiiK 
mt nd  the  Ptrry  PIcturw.  Thty 
havt  becomt  a  noesnfty  In  the 
homt,  ths  school  and  tho  public 
library.  —  Isabd  Lawrence. 


Madonna  and  Child    Femuti 

Bird  Pictures  in 
Natural  Colors. 

Size  7x9 

Three  Cents  Each  for  15  or 
more. 

600  other   subjects:   Animals. 
Birds.  Fruits,  Flowers,  Minerals.      ^^^^ 
Mountains,  etc. ,  at  3  cents  each ' 

Send  50  cents  for  5  Extra  Size  Pilgrim  Pictures,  each  10x12.  U»e  the  Perry  Pictures  as  Christmas  Gifts  to  Your  Pupils 

Or  for  5   Madonnas,  including  these   two.     Each   10x12.  Was  sow  to  me  the  Pwry  PIdwta  is  Pdwiary.— s  losth  of  Mrthdsys  of  fanoM  acs 

ARTOTYPCS.    Large  Pictures  for  Framing.    Price  $1.75  for  one;  $1.50  each  for  2  or  more;  10  for  $13.50.     Postpaid. 
Decorat9  Your  Schoolroom  with  Beautiful  Pictures.    Frame  at  least  one  of  these  and  hang  it  on  your  wall  this  month 

Any  picture  shown  here»  except  Ploughing,  $1*75; 

any  two  at  $]t50  each.     Size,  including 

margin,  22x28  inches. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  besides  those  shown  here: 

Song  of  the  Lark.   (Very  effective)  A  Helping  Hand 

Sir  Galahad  Saved 

The  Angelus  The  Shepherdess 

Baby  Stuart  Angel  Heads 

End  of  Day    (Espcdallybcautiful)  St.  Cecilia 

Ploughmg  Bonhew       The  Lake,  by  Corot  Pilgrim  Exfles 

(This  beautiful  picture,  13x26,  a     picture,  no  white    Stratford    (Most  attractive)  Sistine  Madonna 
margin,  fort2.25.) 

The  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Box  1,  Maiden,  Massachusetts 


A  Helping  Hand 


Renouf 


JOLLY  CHRISTMAS  BOOK 


A  book  brimful  of  dial(^;ues,  ^ays,  drills,  soogs,  recita- 
tions, pageants,  etc..  that  will  make  your  Christmas 
40  cents. 


tions,  ^geants, 
entertainment  a  rousing  success. 


Some  dandy  new  songs:  - 

There's  a  Welcome  Here  for  You  (Welcome),  3Sc. 
Don't  Forget  to  Come  Again  (Closing),  35c. 
We've  CJot  the  Mumps  (Action  Song),  36c. 

All  sorts   of   entertainments  described  in  our  Free 
Catalogue.     Send  for  one. 
WILLIS  N.  BUOBEE  CO..  Syrscose.  N.  Y.  (Dcvt.  B) 


(In  Press) 

FOR  FAITH  AND  FREEDOM 

A  PAGEANT 

Written    to  CoRimemorate   the  Three   Hun- 
dredth Annlversarjr    of   the  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims 

By  Mary  Cbalmbbs  and  Exjzabbth  F.  Haoux 

The  authors  of  this  Pageant  have  written 
it  with  a  view  to  its  presentation  by  school 
children,  either  simply,  or  with  great  elabora- 
tion. There  are  five  acts,  embodying  scenes 
in  American  history,  from  the  time  of  the  so- 
journ of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland  down  to  the 
CivU  War. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  authors,  in 
these  days  when  Rig)us  assimie  so  large  a 
place  in  pubhc  demands,  to  bring  before  the 
minds  of  the  future  citizens  that,  after  all, 
Duties,  well  performed,  have  naade  these 
United  States  the  Land  of  Hope  and  Glory. 

Boarda,    Priest  SO  eenfe 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHING  CO.. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


December  Finger  Play 

Julia  Angeline  Drake 

One,  two  little  bunnies 

Sitting  on  the  ground. 
Three,  four  little  bunnies 

Looking  all  around. 
Five,  six  little  bunnies 

Standing  in  a  row 
Seven,  eight  little  bunnies 

Waiting  for  the  snow. 
Nine,  ten  little  bunnies 

All  ready  to  go. 


December 


In  English  homes  'neath  mistletoe 
They  sing  the  Christmas  songs, 

While  o'er  the  Yule  log's  rugged  side 
The  bright  flames  creep  along. 

And  scarlet  holly  berries  glow. 


A  bright  and  blessed  Christmas  day, 
With  echoes  of  the  angels'  song. 

And  peace  that  cannot  pass  away, 
And  holy  gladness,  calm  and  strong, 
And  Christmas  carols,  flowing  free. 
This  is  my  Christmas  wish  to  thee. 


I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  day 

Their  old  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

— Longfdlow 


Dare  to  he  true;  nothing  can 

need  a  lie; 
A  faulf  which  needs  it  most, 
'   grows  two  thereby. 

— George  Herbert 


The  above  is  ONE  of  the 

106  MEMORY  GEMS 


For   Primary  Grades 
contained  in  the  set  of 

Easy  Memory  Gems 

For  Little  Folks 


Thirty  Manila  Cards,  size  three  by  four 
inches,  encased  in  attractive  cloth-covered 
box  —  selections  from  the  following  authors: 


Shaw 

Lincoln 

Alice  Cary 

Mani 

Samuel  Butler 
ames  Montgomery 
■  la  W.  Wilcox 


gl 


Watts 

Phoebe  Cary 

Coleridge 

A.  A.  Procter 

Hale 

Pope 

Longfellow 


Mrs.  Amelia  Opie 
r  G.Whittier 
Frances  Osgood 
AUerton 
Kingsley 
Lowell 


and  many  others. 


Full    Set,   Price,  4  O    cents.    Postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


Boston 


""^'^Sa^'orsr 


'"^^ifc 


RHYME  AND  STORY  READERS 

By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell 

THE  RHYME  AND  STDRY  PRIMER 

"  Story-approach  "  method,  with  emphasis  on  phras- 
ing. Mother  Goose  vocabulary.  All  pictures  in 
colors.    Price,  65  cents. 

RHYME  AND  STORY  FIRST  READER 

"Story-approach"  method.  Emphasis  on  phrasing. 
Profusely  illustrated  in  color.    Price,  65  cents. 

WIDE  AWAKE  JUNIDR:  An  Easy  Primer 

Really  the  easiest  primer — and.  the  largest.    Care- 
fully graded.    All  pictures  in  color.    Vocabulary,  200 
words.    Price,  65  cents. 
The  new  book  in  the  series  of  Wide-Awake  Readers, 

For  Grade    I:  CHERRY  TREE  CHILDREN,  70  cents 

BOY  BLUE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS,  65  cents 

For  Grade  II:  THE  OUTDOOR  BOOK,  70  cents 

STORIES  FROM  A  MOUSEHOLE.75  cents 
BUNNY  RABBIT'S  DIARY,  70  cents 

For  Grade  III:  AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS,  75c, 
PLAY  AWHILE:  A  DRAMATIC  READER,  75c. 
MERRY  ANIMAL  TALES,  80  cents. 
IN  THE  GREEN  Fl ELDS.  75  cenU 
NEAR  AND  FAR  STORIES  (1920,)  80  cenU 

LIHLE,  BROWN  ft  COMPANY 

14  BEACON.  STREET.  BMTON  fltt  10.  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICABO 


THE  NEED  OF  THE  DAY 

QOOD  CITIZENSHIP  AND  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY 


THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale 

With    Introduction,    Notes   and    a    Portrait    of 
the  Author 

As  a  book  to  be  read  in  schoolrooms,  Dr.  Hale  dedicated  it  to 
the  boys  and  girls,  who  also  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  hope  that  Philip  Nolan  expressed  to  Frederick  Ingham 
when  he  was  a  midmanship  and  with  the  injunction  whidi  he 
gave  to  that  boy: 

"  For  your  coimtry,  boy,  and  for  that  flag,  never  dream  a 
dream  but  of  serving  her,  as  she  bids  you,  though  the  service 
carry  you  through  a  thousand  hells.  Stand  by  Her,  boy,  as 
you  would  stand  by  your  mother,  if  those  devils  there  had  got 
hold  of  her  to-day.  O  if  anybody  had  said  so  to  me  when  I 
was  your  age!" 

Paper,  24  cents;  cloth,  40  cents 

HISTORY  IN  STORY,  SONG  AND  ACTION 

By  Florence  M.  Miller 

Vol.  I  contains  Lessons  and  Entertainments  for  September, 
October,  November,  December,  January,  General  and  Local 
History. 

Vol.  II  contains  Lessons  and  Entertainments  for  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  General  and  Local  History. 

The  idea  and  purpose  of  this  book  is  first  to  group  material 
and  outlines  for  history  work  in  Primary  and  Rural  Schools  in 
a  convenient  form  for  the  teacher's  use. 
In  two  volumes.       Fully  Illustrated.      Cloth.      Each,  75  cents 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


When  Mental  Strain 

Impairs  Energy 

the  man  or  woman  at  the  desk  will 
find  that  a  teaspoonful  of 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

in  a  glass  of  water  is  both  invigorating:  and 
refreshing.  Nervona  energy,  mental  power 
and  physical  vigor  are  incorporated  by  this 
most  effective  medium.  Non-alcoholic,  pleas- 
ant to  take  and  highly  beneficial. 

Sold  by  DrugguU 

Rmnfford  Chmnlcal  W^rks,  Provld«iie«t  II.I. 


"Teacher,  What  Can 
We  Read  Next?" 

npHIS  question  when  asked  by  a 
•*-  first  grade  pupil  is  hard  to 
answer.  There  is  a  remarkable 
scarcity  of  books  containing  real 
stories  easy  enough  for  the  little 
pupil  who  has  just  finished  his 
Primer  or  First  Reader. 

Dunlop  and  Jones's 
Playtime  Stories 

has  seventeen  charming  stories 
which  all  children  ought  to  know. 
They  will  adore  reading  them  here. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York      Cincinnati      Chicago 


Boston      Atlanta 


REMITTANCES 
Checka»  dnfts  and  mooer 
otden  ibould  be  made 
payable  to  the  order  of 
the  Primaiy  Educatioii 
Compaoy. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

When  teodiag  Dew  addnea, 
ahrayi  be  lure  to  cive  the 
old  address  to  wQcb  the 
paper  has  been  sent.    This 
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going  to  your  old  addtcse 
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PRIMARY    EDUCATION  —  Not  "What  does  It  cost?"  but  "Does  it  pay  me?" 


An  Observation  Lesson 


Cornelia  Strong 


A  LANDSCAPE  artist,  whose  pictures  are  enjoyed  by 
many  people,  once  said  that  his  memory  impression  of 
a  scene  was  much  more  vivid  for  reproduction   on 
canvas,  than  was  the  actual  scene  itself.    His  memory 
registered  only  the  salient,  worth-while  points,  unhampered 
by  imnecessary  details. 

So  it  is  sometimes  with  school  work.  Viewed  in  per- 
spective, away  from  tjie  routine  duties;  one  can  sift  out  the 
vital,  practical  and  enduring 
values.  In  the  past  summer 
vacation,  it  happened  to  be  my 
experience  to  visit  a  large  man- 
ufacturing concern,  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  note  the 
correlation  between  the  work  of 
a  primary  school  child  and  the 
duties  of  some  of  the  employees 
in  that  concern. 

When  one  is  following  the 
school  routine  and  a  curriculum 
planned  by  others,  one  some- 
times wonders  what  relation 
there  is  between  the  daily  tasks 
of  a  primary  pupil  and  his 
future  life.  Is  it  a  waste  of 
time  for  children  to  cut  on  ruled 
Imes  for  occupation  work,  to 
cut  out  paper  dolls  from  fashion 
sheets,  etc.? 

Does  it  pay  to  spend  much 
time  for  pupils  to  study  the 
pleasing  and  defective  ways  of 
grouping  objects  for  a  drawing 
lesson,  or  should  the  teacher  do 
most  of  the  grouping?  Is  color 
study  and  arrangement  one  of 
the  frills?  And  that  never- 
ending  grind — the  spellmg  les- 
son! It  would  seem  that  the 
only  way  to  insure  perfect  spell- 
ing is  to  abandon  spelling  books 
and  use  only  shorthand.  Phon- 
ics would  tiien  continue  to  be 
useful  beyond  the  first  grades  of 
school.  It  wo\ild  certainly 
save  time,   and   teachers  and 

pupils  would  not  be  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  being 
detained  after  school  on  account  of  the  proverbial  "bad 
spell  of  weather." 

My  visit  to  the  above-mentioned  manufacturing  plant 
aroused  in  me  a  new  attitude  toward  some  of  the  school 
routine.  In  one  department  I  saw  a  very  intelligent-looking 
man,  apparently  cutting  out  paper  dolls..  His  large  shears 
were  foUowing  the  outline  of  a  magazine  illustration,  and 
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First  Four  Grades.    IV 

634 

A  Christmas  Poster 

636 

637 
641 
642 

The  Miracle  Play  of  Good  King  Wences- 
las 

Polish  Carol 

Ideas  to  Try 

Spontaneous  Classroom  Games 

643 

A  December  Reading  Lesson  for  Grade 
IV 

646 

Seat  Work  and  Dictation  Based  on  An- 

dersen's Fairy  Tales 

647 

Some  French  Singing  Games.    IV 

649 

Plays  for  Very  little  Players 

650 

December  Games 

652 

soon  the  picture  of  a  man  fluttered  from  beneath  his  shears 
to  his  desk.  Then  he  began  cutting  out  a  picture  of  a 
machine.  Another  man  was  grouping  some  pictures  of 
machines,  tools,  workmen,  etc.,  trying  various  arrangements 
for  the  most  effective  illustration  of  a  certain  mechanical 
idea. 

In  one  comer  was  a  group  of  men  standing  before  a  table 
spread  with  book  covers.    They  were  studying  the  color 

harmony  and  bakmce  for  a 
booklet  which  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  a  coming  exhibition. 
Still  others  were  writing  up  the 
text  describing  the  uses  and 
various  improvements  of  the 
machmes.  I  noticed  that  the 
dictionary  was  in  a  handy  place 
for  reference  in  spelling  and 
punctuation. 

In  every  dq)artmeat  there 
was  evidence  of  a  filing  system; 
and  certainly  the  alphabet 
played  an  important  part  in  that 
connection.  In  the  correspon- 
dence department  there  were 
many  uses  for  a  familiarity  witii 
the  geography,  not  to  mention 
the  spelling  book.  One  of  the 
time-taking  problems  in  this 
department  was  the  decipher- 
ing of  the  handwriting  on  in- 
coming mail;  e^)ecially  the  sig- 
nature on  typewritten  letters. 
Ahnost  any  scrawl  or  knot  of 
pen-line  served  to  rq)resent  the 
name  of  a  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, etc.,  of  a  company. 

It  struck  me  anew  as  being 
worthwhile  to  try  to  mculcate  in 
youthful  minds  the  idea  that 
one's  signature  is  a  matter  pf 
importance;  and  that  in  order  to 
receive  deserving  recognition  of 
one's  correspondence,  one's  sig- 
nature shoiUd  be  as  frank  and 
straightforward  as   one's  con- 
duct. 
As  I  came  away  from  the  plant  I  felt  that,  after  all,  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  saymg  that  "men  are  but  children 
with  larger  toys;"  and  there  is  a  deal  of  encouragement  in 
this  idea.    These  men  I  had  Just  seen  were  strong  factors  in 
a  great  surging  movment  of  mdustrial  progress;  their  ideas 
wiU  live,  grow  and  become  perfected. 
My  observations  had  inspired  me  with^ngv^qgg^tic^ 
(CorUmuedoHpageee^  O 
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Making  the  Past  Real    III 

By  Writing  an  Imaginary  Diary 

Jennie  L.  Hendricks 

Principal  of  Training  School,  State  Nonnal  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 


TEACHERS  of  the  upper  grades  have  found  the  writing 
of  imaginary  diaries  an  ^ective  way  of  "making  the 
past  real."  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
an  eighth  grade  working  out  a  diary  of  the  Revolutionary 
or  Spanish-American  War  days,  and  to  find  the  pupils 
aithusiastic  in  their  work. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  such  an  tmdertaking 
would  be  possible  with  children  so  yoimg  as  those  foimd 
in  the  fourth  grade,  until  a  pupil,  not  a  precocious  one, 
suggested  this  to  me.  We  had  been  studying  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Maryland  by  the  use  of  pictures,  stories,  and  the 
solving  of  simple  problems,  when  this  boy  suddenly  offered 
the  information  tiiat  the  people  in  those  days  must  have 
kept  diaries  or  we  never  could  have  known  the  things  about 
which  we  were  reading.  This  set  the  other  children  to 
thinking,  and  several  agreed  that  this  was  quite  possible, 
for  they  had  at  home  diaries  which  their  grandmothers  had 
written  in  their  childhood.  With  the  children  in  this  mood, 
a  suggestbn  that  we  imagine  we  were  children  in  England 
at  the  time  of  this  colonization  and  that  we  came  to  this 
coimtry  to  live,  was  eagerly  received.  They  were  equally 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  writing  these  imaginary  diaries. 

I  was  a  litde  doubtful  as  to  the  way  this  experiment  would 
work  out,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  worth  trying.  Smce  the 
aim  in  tins  whole  undertaking  was  to  make  the  past  real, 
to  help  the  children  revive  the  past,  I  endeavored  to  keep 
the  mechanics  so  simple  that  the  working  out  of  this  scheme 
would  not  become  irksome  and  thereby  lose  the  very  thing 
for  which  we  were  striving. 

For  this  reason,  and  also  because  this  work  was  entirely 
new  to  the  children,  we  decided  to  plan  the  whole  thing 
together,  developing  our  outline  on  the  board. 

The  first  entries  we  would  all  help  to  write  on  the  board, 
and  for  the  last  entries  each  child  could  choose  a  topic. 
When  this  was  all  done,  we  were  to  put  all  the  work  to- 
gether and  read  the  completed  diary  to  the  children  of 
other  grades  at  the  morning  assembly. 

The  "grandmothers'  diaries"  were  brought  to  school  and 
consulted,  simple  histories  written  in  diary  form  were  read 
and  discussed,  until  we  felt  that  we  were  prepared  tob^in 
the  actual  writing  of  our  book. 

We  foimd  that  most  of  our  diaries  had  a  date  for  each 
entry,  and  since  only  the  year  was  given  in  our  histories, 
we  must  do  a  little  reasoning  to  find  out  the  month  and 
day.  By  reading  more  carefully,  we  discovered  that  these 
people  landed  in  Maryland  when  the  flowers  were  in 
blossom,  that  it  took  tiiem  three  months  to  sail,  conse- 
quentiy  they  probably  started  early  in  December  and 
Umded  about  the  first  of  March.  We  wished  to  give  a 
few  facts  previous  to  the  date  of  saiUng,  so  we  decided  to 
have  our  first  date  November  20,  1633.  Littie  problems 
of  this  kind,  which  required  consisting  our  books,  followed 
by  thinking  and  reasoning,  were  constantiy  coming  up. 

Several  diildren  chose  the  same  subject,  the  best  parts 
of  which  were  taken  and  put  toward  our  final  diary  to  be 
read  to  the  other  children. 

Following  is  the  diary  in  its  completed  form: 

Nn,  to,  less 

This  has  been  a  hard  dayl  Uncle  John  was  put  in  prison  this  after- 
noon because  he  is  a  Catholic.  I  do  hope  that  none  of  the  rest  of  us 
will  have  to  be  put  in  prison. 

Nov.  23,  less 

We  never  know  what  is  going  to  happen  here.  Father  heard  to-day 
that  the  Catholics  that  went  to  Newfoundland  with  Lord  Baltimore 
have  come  l^ck.    It  was  too  cold  for  them  there.    I  don't  know  what 


win  become  of  us  now.    We  lu^)ed  that  we  could  go  there  some  time 
80  that  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  worship  as  we  like. 

Na9.  t$,  less 

What  do  you  thinki  Lord  Baltimore  has  gone  to  ^rginia  to  find 
a  country  fur  the  Catholics  to  worship  as  they  please.  Peof^  are 
saying  that  he  has  ahvady  found  a  beautiful  country  north  of  the 
Potomac  River  which  has  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  in  the  summer 
time. 

No9.  SO,  less 

Unde  John  has  sent  word  to  father  that  all  we  have  heard  about 
Lord  Baltimore  is  true.  Thnt  he  came  back  yesterday  and  got  per- 
mission from  Charles  L  to  take  the  Catholics  over  there.  The  King 
said,  "Yes,  on  two  conditions.  If  vou  will  bring  me  two  arrows  every 
year  to  show  that  the  land  still  belongs  to  me.  The  other  thing  is  to 
name  the  country  Maryland,  after  my  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria." 

Lord  Baltimore  promised  these  two  things  and  went  to  tell  the 
Catholic  people  that  they  were  going  to  this  country  in  Virginia. 
He  is  very  kmd,  for  he  says  that  not  only  Catholics  but  any  peof^ 
^dK>  wish  freedom  may  come  there  and  live.  We  are  aU  very  happy. 
Mother  says  that  we  must  begin  packing  our  trunks. 

Dec.  /,  less 

A  terrible  thing  has  happ<»iedl  Lord  Baltimore  has  died.  They 
told  father  so  to-day.  Isn't  it  too  bad,  just  when  we  were  going  to 
start  for  Maryland?    What  will  become  of  Jus  now? 

Dec.  4,  less 

Mother  had  a  visitor  last  night  who  told  us  that  Ceai  Calvert, 
Lord  Baltimore's  son,  is  going  to  be  second  Lord  Baltimore.    He  is 

going  to  take  us  to  Maryland.    We're  aU  so  happy  again.    Of  course, 
e  will  have  to  give  the  two  arrows  to  King  Charles  and  will  have  to 
name  our  new  land  Maryland  after  his  H^riettalMaria. 

Dec.  7,  less 

My  I  what  an  ezdting  time.  Mother  will  have  to  hurry.  We're 
going  in  an  hour  in  the  ship  Ark.  Elizabeth  Ellsworth  told  me  so. 
I  do  hope  nothing  will  happen  before  we  get  started. 

Dec.  9,  less 

Here  we  are  on  the  good  ship  Ark.  It  is  very  funny  on  this  shq>. 
I  don't  think  I  am  going  to  like  it  very  welL  Evervthing  seems  so 
damp  and  dirty.  We  have  brought  food  enough  to  last  us  until  we 
get  to  Maryland. 

Dec.  9,  less 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  to  write.  All  we  see  is  sky  and 
water  and  the  ship  is  so  rod^.  Once  in  awhile  I  see*  the  other  ship. 
The  Dave.    That  ship  is  going  to  Maryland,     oo. 

pa,  29,  ies4 

I  have  written  nothing  for  a  long  time  because  I  have  been  quite 
sick.  We  have  been  on  this  boat  for  neariy  three  months.  am 
terribly  tired  of  it.  I  almost  wish  that  we  had  never  come.  Just 
think  of  seeing  nothing  but  water  and  sky  for  three  long  monthsl 

March.  1,  ieS4 

This  morning  I  was  waked  up  by  yells  and  cheers.  I  got  up  and 
went  on  deck.  We  had  nearly  reached  land  and  Indians  were  crowding 
the  banks.  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  ran  inside.  But  father  said 
they  were  friendlyllndians,  so  I  came  out  again. 

March  4,  W^ 

At  last  we  have  landed.  We  are  all  so  glad  to  get  off  the  Dove  and 
the  Ark.  Lord  Baltimore  raised  a  big  cross  here  to  show  that  this 
land  is  to  be  for  the  Catholics.  Our  first  settlement  is  goinff  to  be 
called  St.  Mary's. 

March  7,  ieS4 

The  Indians  are  very  friend^  with  us  and  hdp  us  veiy  much. 
One  of  the  Indian  chiefsgave  Father  White  his  k>g  cabin  for  us  to 
hold  our  meetings  in.  T^ey  are  letting  us  sleep  in  their  wigwams 
until  we  get  our  houses  buUt. 

March  IS,  ieS4 

When  I  first  saw  the  Indians  I  was  afraid  and  ran  behind  mother's 
dress.  But  mother  told  me  not  to  be  aMd,  but  to  nm  and  play  with 
the  little  red  chiWren.  r^ 
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March  16,  1654 

To-day  when  the  Indian  woman  came  to  show  mother  how  to  make 
com  meal  bread,  I  watched  them  workmg.  I  am  beginning  to  like 
this  big^Indian  woman. 

March  18,  16S4 

To-day  the  Indian  woman  came  again.  She  gave  mother  two  clay 
pans  to  bake  things  in. 

March  19,  I6S4] 

Father  went  with  some  Indians  fishing  to-day.  He  let  me  go  with 
theuL  It  was  such  fun  to  ride  along  in  the  Indian  canoes.  Father 
learned  how  to  harpoon  fish.  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  have  time 
to  write  in  my  diary  any  more.    There  are  so  many  interesting  things 


to  do.  We  are  all  happy  even  if  we  do  have  to  work  hard,  because  we 
have  found  a  land  where  we  do  not  have  to  be  afraid  even  if  we  do 
not  worship  as  the  Indians  do. 

The  working  out  of  thb  diary  necessitated  much  sug- 
gesting and  guiding  by  the  teacher,  in  some  cases  even 
inserting  a  whole  sentence  in  order  to  bring  about  con- 
tinuity. But  our  aim,  to  make  the  children  relive  the 
past,  was  very  evident  throughout  the  project.  They 
collected  the  facts  necessary  for  this^grade,  not  by  drudgery, 
but  by  putting  much  effort  mto  domg  a  thing  which  gave 
them  pleasure. 
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The  Teacher  Situation 

From  Reports  by  Those  Who  Know 


An  impression  prevails  that  the  teacher  shortage  through- 
out the  United  States  is  no  longer  a  serious  problem. 
Recent  reports  received  from  coimty  and  district  super- 
intendents in  every  state  clearly  indicate  that  such  a 
conclusion  is  erroneous.  While  the  average  condition  is 
slightiy  better  than  last  year,  due  to  marked  improvement 
in  states  where  salaries  have  been  greatiy  increased,  the 
general  situation  remains  practically  imchanged.  The 
number  of  schools  without  teachers  and  the  still  larger 
number  taught  by  incompetent  teachers  show  that  a  very 
serious  situation  still  exists,  particularly  in  those  states 
where  salaries  are  lowest. 

On  September  1,  1920,  the  National  EducaUon  Associ- 
ation sent  a  letter  to  every  county  and  district  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  the  United  States,  enclosing  a  return 
postal  card  upon  which  were  asked  ten  questions  regarding 
the  teacher  situation  in  their  respective  counties.  The 
following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  repUes  received  to  three  of 
the  questions  asked:  (1)  The  number  of  teaching  positions 
in  the  county  or  district  covered  by  the  report;  (2)  the 
shortage  of  teachers  at  the  opening  of  school  in  September, 
1920;  (3)  the  mmiber  of  teachers  below  standard  whom 
it  had  been  necessary  to  accept  in  order  to  keep  as  many 
schools  as  possible  open.  The  standard  referred  to  is,  of 
course,  the  mmimum  for  the  given  county  or  district,  and 
teachers  below  standard  are  admittedly  incompetent.  The 
real  shortage  is,  therefore,  the  sum  of  the  actual  shortage 
and  the  number  of  teachers  below  standard. 

Inquiries  were  sent  to  3468  superintendents  and  1492 
repUes  had  been  received  at  the  time  this  tabulation  was 
made,  October  12.  Every  report  is  signed  by  the  county 
or  district  superintendent  making  it,  and  the  informaUon 
is,  therefore,  the  most  reliable  that  can  be  obtained.  The 
figures  given  in  the  first  five  columns  are  taken  directiy  from 
the  signed  reports.  .      ,       1,1       u  r 

Unquestionably  the  greatest  educational  problem  before 
the  American  people  is  the  securing  of  competent,  well- 
trained  teachers  for  every  teaching  position  in  the  country, 
in  rural  as  well  as  in  city  schools.  At  least  two  years  of 
professional  training  beyond  a  four-year  high  school  course 
is  the  generally  accepted  minimum  standard  for  teachers. 
The  repUes  of  county  and  district  superintendents  to  the 
question,  "What  per  cent  of  your  teachers  have  had  two 
years  or  more  of  training  beyond  high  schools,"  show  that 
in  only  a  few  states  have  one-half  the  teachers  had  that 
amount  of  training,  and  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
states  less  than  one-half  have  had  that  much.  Some  super- 
intendents report  as  few  as  ten  per  cent  of  their  teachers 
having  attained  that  standard. 


The  drive  should  be  for  a  competent,  well-trained  teacher 
for  every  boy  and  girl  in  America.  Until  this  shall  have 
been  accomplished,  approximately,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  teacher  situation  is  not  a  serious  problem. 

Comparative  Statistics  by  States 


Qaes- 

tkmairet 

Sent 


Number 


Teaching 
Potitiooi 
Induded 


Actual         Below 
Shortage      Standard 
Reported     Reported 


United  States 3,468       1,492  211,668       14,086      23,318 

Alabama 67 

Arizona 14 

Arkansas 78 

California  58 

Colorado  63 

Connecticut  33 

Delaware 3 

Florida 54 

Georgia 155 

Idaho 44 

Illinois 102 

Indiana 92 

Iowa   99 

Kansas 110 

Kentucky  119 

Louisiana   64 

Maine   128 

Maryland  23 

Massachusetts 75 

Michigan 83 

Minnesota 86 

Mississippi  82 

Missouri   114 

Montana 50 

Nebraska 93 

Nevada 5 

New  Hampshire 53 

New  Jersey 21 

New  Mexico 29 

New  York 207 

North  Carolina   100 

North  Dakota  53 

Ohio 88 

Oklahoma 7? 

Oregon 36 

Pennsylvania 66 

Rhode  Island 11 

South  Carolina 46 

South  Dakota 66 

Tennessee 96 

Texas 252 

Utah   33 

Vermont  63 

Virginia 100 

Washington   39 

West  Virginia 55 

Wisconsm  72 

Wyoming   21 


29 

3,907 

979 

1,230 

7 

1,532 

59 

85 

28 

3,041 

422 

983 

33 

13,427 

208 

265 

29 

2,767 

53 

176 

20 

583 

15 

103 

1 

135 

25 

45 

11 

1,144 

299 

357 

42 

3,465 

564 

1,051 

13 

1,054 

94 

47 

51 

13,223 

435 

940 

53 

9,081 

231 

356 

53 

11,870 

307 

502 

50 

6,504 

185 

491 

39 

3,212 

213 

457 

16 

1,940 

133 

225 

55 

1,773 

97 

267 

9 

1,122 

80 

164 

39 

2,461 

26 

99 

38 

6,351 

312 

535 

40 

6,230 

636 

437 

18 

2,351 

220 

587 

57 

7,669 

274 

1,053 

15 

1,758 

181 

132 

52 

6,474 

545 

736 

2 

325 

0 

30 

25 

866 

52 

81 

12 

8,000 

168 

445 

9 

956 

71 

85 

111 

9,676 

438 

770 

33 

4,153 

683 

1,064 

28 

4,234 

390 

344 

35 

7,953 

456 

970 

27 

3,892 

331 

599 

19 

2,958 

235 

352 

37 

13,109 

727 

1,646 

3 

109 

8 

8 

12 

2,122 

247 

375 

34 

3,465 

183 

245 

40 

4,915 

641 

868 

85 

7,022 

927 

1,390 

35 

1,296 

19 

81 

34 

1,416 

123 

173 

39 

5,674 

723 

855 

19 

4,852 

109 

82 

26 

4,721 

529 

903 

38 
11 

5,822 
968^ 

^^^^ 
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Geographical  Reading  Lessons     II 

Picture  Journey  Over  the  Philippines  for  American  Children 

Mary  E.  PoUey 

Instructjor  in  Education,  Philippine  Normal  School,  Manila,  P.  I. 
(The  illustrations  used  in  this  article  are  reproduced  with  permission  of  Bureau  of  Education,  Manila,  P.  I. 


ISN'T  it  quite  time  we  should  visit  the  schools  and  get 
acquainted  with  the  boys  and  girls  —  Maria,  Pedro, 
Juan,  Jaime,  Susana,  and  all  the  rest?  "What  queer 
names!"  you  say.  Well,  if  you  do  not  like  those  soft- 
sounding,  pretty  Spanish  names,  you  may  call  them  Mary, 
Peter,  John,  Susan,  and  James,  for  that  is  what  they  mean 
in  English. 

This  morning,  on  our  journeys  through  a  village  of 
La  Union,  which  is  one  of  the  Ilocano  provinces,  we  passed 
several  barrio  schools.  Now  we  shall  go  back  to  visit  one 
of  them. 

(See  illustration  on  opposite  page.) 

This  barrio  schoolhouse  is  made  of  nipa.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  there  were  few  barrio  schoolhouses  and  they  were 
temporary  structures  of  nipa,  as  were  many  of  the  school 
buildings  of  the  large  central  towns.  To-day,  many  of  the 
towns  of  the  Islands  have  strong  central  schoolhouses  of 
concrete,  and  concrete  schoolhouses  may  be  found  even  in 
some  distant  barrios. 

Permanent  concrete  buildings  are  fast  taking  the  place 
of  the  old-time  schoolhouses. 

You  may  be  interested  m  knowing  that  the  schools  of 
the  Philippines,  with  their  17,(X)0  Filipino  teachers  and 
400  American  teachers,  are  supported  by  the  revenues  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  As  ia  the  United  States  the  people 
pay  taxes  to  support  the  schools.  The  government  has  been 
very  generous  to  the  schools,  for  the  leaders  of  the  Filipino 
people  know  that  the  Philippines  can  only  become  a  free 
democratic  country  by  making  education  universal  and  free. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  spreading  education  and  civilization,  is  by  estab- 
lishmg  settlement  farm-schools  near  groups  of  hill  people. 
The  schools  are  opened  to  the  children,  and  parents  are 
encouraged  to  build  permanent  homes  and  towns  aroimd 
them. 

Children  in  Philippine  schools  are  mterested  in  all  the 
school  activities  that  mterest  you.  On  their  schoolroom 
walls  you  see  pictures  of  "Sir  Galahad,"  "Baby  Stuart," 
the  "Sbtine  Madonna,"  and  other  pictures  with  which 
both  you  and  they  are  quite  familiar.  Like  you,  they  read 
and  dramatize  the  dear  old  nursery  stories,  "Red  Riding 
Hood,"  "The  Three  Pigs,"  and  the  "Three  Bears."  Like 
you,  they  study  arithmetic,  language,  sanitation,  civics, 
good  manners  and  right  conduct,  home  and  world  geog- 
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raphy,  and  history.  So,  you  see,  they  are  preparing  for 
social  service  and  perhaps  there  never  were  boys  and  girls 
w^ho  had  a  greater  opportunity  for  service  than  have  little 
Filipinos.  The  next  part  of  our  journey  will  take  us  all 
over  these  faif*  islands,  first  here  and  then  there,  to  see 
what  service  these  children  of  the  Philippines  are  rendering 
to  their  country. 

The  people  of  the  Philippines  as  a  race  are  not  as  large 
as  the  people  you  see  about  you.  Each  year  sickness 
and  death  costs  the  coimtry  millions  of  dollars  and  the  loss 
of  many  boys  and  girls  and  little  babies  who  ought  to  live 
to  help  make  their  coimtry  strong  and  rich  and  great. 

This  is  because,  for  many  generations,  the  people  of  the 
Islands  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  the  very 
poor  people  lived  almost  entirely  upon  rice  and  fish,  while 
even  the  people  of  the  middle  classes  did  not  have  a  suflS- 
cient  variety  of  good  food.  The  vegetables  raised  in  the 
Islands  were  poor  m  quality  and  insufficient  in  quantity 
to  feed  so  many  people. 

So  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  children  of  the 
Philippines  are  making  a  campaign  for  better  homes, 
better  food,  larger  and  stronger  bodies,  healthier  boys  and 
girls. 

One  way  in  which  better  food  has  actually  been  produced 
is  the  encouraging  of  school  and  home  gardening  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  agricultural  schools.  Both  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Philippines  are  learning  the  best  methods  of  raising 
vegetables  and  how  to  so  select  seed  as  to  improve  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  products.  Twenty  years  ago, 
tie  best  tomato  of  the  Islands  was  a  wrinkled,  crooked 
acid  fruit,  not  larger  than  a  hen's  egg.  To-day,  not  only 
in  school  and  home  gardens,  but  in  the  gardens  of  the 
"grown-ups,"  who  have  been  learning  lessons  from  the 
children  and  from  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  there  are 
smooth,  roimd,  large  and  delicious  tomatoes.  Improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  most  of  the  common  v^etables. 

Once  a  year  the  schools  have  garden  day.  Then  the 
little  gardeners  exhibit  their  products  to  the  public  and 
sometimes  the  girls  serve  the  guests  delicious  fruits  and 
vegetables,  prepared  in  many  ways.  Here  are  Maria  and 
Petra,  two  little  Visayan  girls  of  Tacloban,  Leyte,  getting 
ready  for  garden  day  exhibit  in  Hocos  Sur. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page.) 

Many  of  you  have  doubtless  worked  for  better  and  more 
com  in  the  United  States.  In  the  Philippines,  too,  the 
schools  have  com  campaigns.  The  production  of  better 
and  more  corn  means  the  adding  of  a  good  substantial  food 
to  the  diet  of  the  people.  Filipino  bo)^  and  girls  of  both 
mountain  and  plain  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  com 
campaign,  the  boys  raising  the  com  and  the  girls  learning 
to  use  it  in  the  preparation  of  many  kinds  of  nourishing 
food. 

A  few  years  ago  the  children  of  the  Philippines  began 
forming  tfiemselves  into  pig  and  poultry  clubs.  Their 
purpose  is  to  produce  more  and  better  pigs  and  chickens 
and  more  eggs. 

In  Jaro,  Iloilo,  lives  Gil  Ledesma,  who  raises  Plymouth 
Rock  chickens,  which  he  sells  for  twenty  pesos  (ten  dollars) 
a  pair.  Some  of  his  fellow  club  members  have  been  very 
successful  in  raising  and  improving  native  chickens.  ^^T^ 
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Fruit  to  be  used  in  the  Do- 
mestic Science  Class,  Leyte 
High  School,  Tacloban, 
Leyte 


Better  Babies  Contest,  Pasig,  Rizal 


A  Third  Grade  Class  in  Meisic  Primary  School 


Vegetables  to  be  used  in  the  Domestic  Science  Class, 
Leyte  High  School,  Tacloban,  Leyte. 


A  Barrio  School  in  La  Union 
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Projects  for  Primary  Grades 


A  Christmas  Project 

THE  following  project  has  been  sucessfuUy  worked  out  in 
a  class    of   children   of  foreign  parentage.    These 
questions  have  been  worked  out  by  the  pupils  as 
individuals,  or  as  self  selectwi  groups. 

Do  we  want  a  party  for  Christmas? 

Shall  we  have  a  tree?.  What  kmd?  What  are  ever- 
green trees'? 

Shall  we  have  spruce,  hemlock,  white  pine,  cedar? 

How  shall  we  get  it? 

Have  we  a  right  to  go  on  any  land  and  cut  a  tree?    Why? 

John's  father  sa)^  we  may  cut  one  from  his  pasture. 

What  sort  of  a  letter  shall  we  write  to  thank  him  for  it? 

Who  will  see  that  the  tree  gets  set  up  firmly? 

What  boys  will  see  that  the  tree  is  brought*  to  the  school 
house  carefully? 

Whowillbeon  thatcommittee?  How  shall  we  choose  them? 

Who  first  used  Christmas  trees?  Who  can  tell  us  any 
story  about  the  Pilgrim  Christmas?  Who  will  look  up  the 
Dutch  Christmas  customs  m  New  Amsterdam?  Why  did 
the  Pilgrims  object  to  Christmas  celebrations?  Did  all 
English  people  object?    What  were  their  customs? 

Decoration. 

What  shall  we  use  to  trim  the  tree? 

Why  are  candles  not  wise? 

What  girls  can  manage  pop-corn  strings?  Who  first  used 
pop-corn,  and  where  did  it  come  from? 

Is  any  one  able  to  make  and  tint  some  paper  rings  for  us? 

What  can  we  get  at  a  ten-cent  store? 

How  long  have  ten-cent  stores  been  in  use?  Who  started 
^em? 

Shall  we  decorate  the  room?  How  many  yards  of  crepe 
paper  shall  we  need  to  go  above  the  blackboard  twice? 
How  many  rolls  will  that  take?    What  will  it  cost? 

If  die  girls  make  the  wreaths  for  the  windows,  what 
material  will  the  boys  gather?  What  kind  of  berries  shall 
we  get? 

Where  can  we  find  black  alder  berries?  What  tree  is  it 
that  has  the  little  cones  to  use?  Where  is  there  one?  Who 
will  get  permission  to  get  a  few  cones  for  us  to  use? 

What  coimtries  use  mistletoe  and  holly?  What  stories 
and  legends  are  connected  with  them? 

Shall  we  put  presents  on  the  tree?  How  shall  we  manage 
so  that  no  one  is  left  out?    (Names  are  drawn) 

How  shall  we  tie  up  our  gifts?  Shall  we  design  some 
seak  to  use? 

Sammy  is  ill!  Shall  we  write  him  a  Christmas  letter? 
What  shall  we  say  so  that  he  will  not  feel  hurt  because  he 
can't  be  with  us? 

Shall  we  plan  our  letters  a  little  so  that  we  will  not  have 
them  too  much  alike? 

Shall  the  class  compose  a  letter  asking  the  principal  to 
come  to  our  party?  What  shall  we  say?  How  shall  we 
say  it?  Who  writes  very  well  indeed  and  will  copy  our 
letter  and  take  it  to  the  principal? 

Entertainment 

What  Christmas  songs  do  we  know?  What  songs  in  our 
book  do  you  think  would  be  nice  to  learn?  Who  can  find 
a  good  Christmas  poem  to  speak?  What  games  can  we 
play?  The  teacher  may  use  parts  of  "The  Story  of  the 
Other  Wise  Man."  If  a  simple  play  is  chosen  Uie  class 
chooses  parts  and  plans  and  makes  costumes. 

By  using  the  holiday  season  as  a  project  the  children  gain 

vastly  more  than  they  did  when  the  teacher  planned  the 

entire  program  and  handed  it  down  to  them  as  work  to  be 

done.    The  work  will  be  somewhat  cruder  in  form,  but  it  will 

.  be  the  work  of  children,  not  the  work  of  the  teacher.    If  the 


pupils  take  the  lead  and  develop  the  plan,  they  will  not 
closely  follow  the  outline  which  has  been  given.  This  plan 
intended  as  suggestive  of  what  a  class  may  do.  Each  class 
will  handle  the  plan  differently. 

The  place  of  the  teacher  is  to  guide,  but  not  to  boss. 
The  children  will  get  themselves  out,  if  the  tangle  is  a  small 
one.  They  will  learn  much  more  by  so  doing  than  they 
will  if  the  teacher  makes  everythmg  too  simple.  Let 
them  live  together,  plan  together,  and  finally  enjoy  to- 
gether the  results  of  their  own  efforts. 


Through  Grade  II  in 
Hand-Work    III 

Bess  Dixon 

December  Ideas 

WHAT  did  our  December  cutting  show?  There  were 
little  gifts  and  post  cards.  But  we  wanted  a  black- 
board paper  cutting  idea  also. 
Instead  of  working  out  a  blackboard  poster  ourselves 
this  month,  we  decided  none  could  be  more  beautiful  or 
more  complete  than  that  worked  out  by  the  Lincoln  School, 
Indiana,  for  the  Primary  Education  of  December,  1916. 
However,  we  decided  to  carry  it  out  in  colors,  making  it  a 
night  scene. 

Our  blackboard  space  was  colored  dark  blue,  the  grotmd 
a  darker  blue  than  the  sky.  The  three  wise  men  on  their 
camels,  the  palm  trees,  the  strips  representing  the  road,  the 
shepherds  and  the  houses  of  Bethlehem  were  in  black.  The 
Star  of  Bethlehem  and  the  other  stars  were  cut  from  gold 
paper.  The  rays  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  were  thin  strips 
of  gold  paper.  The  angel  was  cut  from  white  paper  and  the 
sheep  were  cut  from  gray  paper.  The  effect  was  beautiful. 
Try  it.  If  you  have  saved  the  ^ood  things  from  Primary 
Education,  you  will  have  this,  to  be  sure.  If  not,  you  know 
the  story  and  we  have  given  you  the  suggestions  as  to  color. 
Hence,  you  will  be  able  to  work  out  a  design  based  on  the 
story. 

Then  came  some  original  ideas  brought  about  by  the 
poem,  "Hang  Up  the  Baby's  Stocking."  This  poem  was 
in  our  second  reader. 

A  part  of  these  cuttings  were  pictures  from  catalogues, 
the  stockings  were  free-hand  cuttings  and  the  slips,  upon 
which  the  verse  and  the  nvmibers  were  written,  were  cut 
according  to  estimated  measurements.  The  poem  slip  was 
to  be  about  three  inches  long  and  five  inches  wide.  The 
two  number  slips  were  to  be  about  three  inches  long  and 
two  inches  wide.  No  rulers  were  used.  The  slips  were  cut 
and  the  poem  and  numbers  were  written  thereon.  The 
material  on  the  arithmetical  slips  was  based  on  catalogue 
prices. 

The  most  accurate  child  in  each  row  was  then  given  a 
ruler  and  told  to  measure  the  strips  in  that  row  and  bring 
the  teacher  the  ones  most  nearly  correct.  We  made  the 
final  selection  according  to  neatness  of  the  work. 

The  complete  poster  showed  reading,  language,  number 
and  spelling  correlations. 

This  poster  suggested  another.  We  decided  to  fill  one 
stocking  for  a  second  grade  girl  and  another  for  a  second 
grade  boy.  We  decided  to  give  each  one  a  toy,  something 
of  educational  value,  something  good  to  eat  and  something 
useful.  This  poster  material  was  obtamed,  chiefly,  from 
catalogues  and  the  correlations  were  based  on  language, 
number  work  and  spelling. 

The  children  were  proud  of  these  two  posters.  Al- 
though crude,  they  represented  thought  and  reasoning  in 
the  procuring  and  the  arrangei5^^^^<|(ji]5^t^ls^  ^        £ 
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The  Sand-Table 

Ruth  Prescott 

Columbus  School,  Mt.  Vexiion,  N.  Y. 

THE  purpose  of  sand-table  work  is  not  so  much  to 
produce  fine  representations  of  the  subjects  studied, 
as  to  express  ideas  derived  from  study  in  concrete 
form.  I  have  found  in  my  work  that  a  sand-table  is  an 
almost  mdispensable  fumishmg  of  a  schooboom.  The 
work  done  on  the  sand-table  can  go  hand  in  hand  with 
any  subject  in  which  illustrations  make  it  possible  to  teach 
more  efiFectively.  My  work  is  primary  reading  only.  I 
have  three  different  grades  that  come  to  my  room  for  their 
reading,  and  as  these  children  come  from  Italian  homes 
of  a  poor  class,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtam  reading  matter 
withm  the  comprehension  of  the  children.  These  children 
have  never  seen  much  of  the  outside  world.  Their  idea 
of  the  world  is  crude,  consisting  of  only  those  experiences 
one  goes  through  living  in  a  crowded  foreign  district  in  the 
outskirts  of  New  York  City.  I  find  in  reading  many  of  the 
stories,  that  the  children  are  able  to  pronounce  the  words 
but  do  not  really  get  the  thought.  Pictures,  of  course,  help 
explain  many  parts  of  the  stories,  but  actual  working  out 
and  seeing  these  stories  is  what  the  children  need. 

Sand-table  work  seems  to  be  the  one  way  to  present  my 
stories  in  a  comprehensible  nranner.  The  children  are  de- 
lighted \^ith  the  idea  and  give  many  helpful  suggestions. 
Considering  the  fact  that  one  part  of  the  class  in  my  room 
does  oral  reading  while  the  work  done  by  the  other  part  of 
the  class  is  practically  unsupervised,  the  work  is  somewhat 
crude  in  form.  The  general  effect  of  the  sand-table  is 
more  important  than  detail  of  construction,  especially  in 
the  lower  grades.  The  first  essential  is  that  the  children 
do  the  work.  Suggestions  are  sometimes  offered  by  the 
teacher,  providing  they  improve  the  value  of  the  illustration. 
The  details  of  sand- table  work  are  best  presented  through 
descriptions  of  work  actually  done  in  the  class-room. 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Two  third  grade  classes  read  the  story  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  As  we  read,  the  children  decided  it  would  be  fine 
to  work  the  story  out  on  our  sand-table.  They  listed  the 
best  illustrations  for  sand-table  work  and  chose  the  four  or 
five  more  interesting  ones  to  make  up  a  story  picture  on 
the  sand-table,  such  as,  Robinson  Crusoe's  home  with  the 
fence  around  it,  the  goat  field  and  garden,  a 'small  part  of 
the  ocean,  with  his  canoe,  and  the  cave. 

The  two  characters  of  importance,  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
Friday,  his  slave,  were  made  by  dressing  celluloid  dolls  to 
represent  each.  The  children  painted  one  black  and  made 
a  little  brown  shirt  to  represent  the  black  savage,  while 
Robinson  Crusoe  had  a  beard  and  hair  made  from  painting 
cotton  batting  black.  His  costume  was  brought  in  by  a 
little  chap  whose  brother,  a  hunter,  had  given  him  a  piece 
of  rabbit  skin.  This  was  his  idea  of  the  goat-skin  suit. 
The  house  was  made  by  rolling  cardboard  and  sewing  raffia 
to  a  tent-shaped  roof,  to  give  the  effect  of  the  jungle  home. 

Stakes  were  cut  from  cardboard  and  pointed  at  the  top, 
making  a  very  good  likeness  of  the  fence.  These  were  set 
up  around  the  house,  garden  and  goat  field,  so  that  the 
children  could  see  how  safe  Robinson  Crusoe  was  from 
animals  and  savages. 

Drawing  paper,  9  x  12,  was  rolled  tightly  around  a 
pencil,  then  pasted,  and  small  strips  of  brown  crepe  paper 
about  an  inch  wide  and  twelve  inches  long,  were  wound 
around  this  drawing  paper  to  give  the  leafy  trunk  effect 
of  palm  trees.  Green  paper  was  cut  in  shape  of  leaves 
and  placed  in  the  top  of  the  tree  to  make  the  representation 
of  the  palm  complete. 

The  dog,  goats,  monkey  and  sheep  could  be  modeled 
from  day,  or  cut  out,  but  we  did  not  do  so.    One  little 


Robinson  Crusoe 

fellow  brought  animal  crackers  for  our  goat  field.  This 
proved  to  be  a  fine  idea,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  our 
sand-table,  but  as  a  connection  between  his  school  and 
home  life.  Other  children  brought  animals  made  from 
wood,  celluloid  and  other  materials,  all  very  helpful  in 
making^our  sand-table  a  clear  illustration  of  our  story. 

From  a  rough  piece  of  wood  a  canoe  was  carved  in  the 
schoolroom  by  one  of  the  boys.    This  gave  them  such  a 


Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 

splendid  explanation  of  Robinson  Crusoe  carving  a  canoe 
from  a  tree.  That  was  almost  too  much  for  my  people  to 
believe  when  they  read  it.  One  of  the  little  girls  brought 
cloth  for  the  sail  on  the  canoe.  Even  the  sand-paper  used 
in  smoothmg  off  the  rough  edges  was  brought  in  by  a  little 
boy.    • 

The  class  decided  that  the  scene  to  be  used  as  a  back- 
ground was  the  cave  and  a  small  part  of  the  ocean,  showing 
the  wrecked  ship  m  the  distance  and  also  a  littie  of  the 
far  distant  shore.  The  drawmg  supervisor  did  this  back- 
ground on  a  large  piece  of  manila  paper,  thus  setting  off  the 
sand-table  to  a  very  good  advantage. 

This  is  only  one  story,  but  almost  any  story  can  be  made 
into  an  attractive  illustration  with  the  aid  of  a  sand- table. 

The  story  of  the  "Three  Pigs"  and  "Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk" were  worked  out  in  a  very  helpful  way.  I  am 
sending  the  pictures  for  these  and  I  think  with  thb  one 
description  they  will  almost  explain  themselves. 

The  class  have  dramatized  these  stories,  makmg  the 


Three  Little' p'igS^CI  by 
{Continued  on  page  664) 
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The  Story  Stand-Ups 


Ruth  Ash 


This  Little  Pig  Went  to 
Market 

What  would  make  a  nicer  Christmas  present  for  a  younger 
brother  or  sister  than  these  toys,  illustrating  this  much- 
loved  rhyme?  They  can  be  made  either  from  paper  or  cut 
from  wood  and  painted  as  suggested. 

Directions  for  Making 

The  different  pieces  are  cut  from  colored  paper  or  from 
white  paper  and  colored.    Unless  a  heavy  paper  is  used  for 


the  pigs  their  legs  may  need  to  be  reinforced  with  card- 
board or  wooden  slats.  All  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  the 
basket  and  umbrella,  are  cut  from  a  double  paper,  the  dotted 
line  being  placed  on  the  folded  edge. 

The  pigs'  bodies  are  tan,  the  first  pig's  dress  light  gray^ 
basket  brown  and  umbrella  dark  gray.  The  second  pig's 
suit  is  gray  and  shirt  front  white.  The  third  pig's  suit  is 
blue,  the  fourth's  dress  is  pink  and  the  fifth's  dresb  is  white. 

The  laps  on  the  feet  are  bent  inward,  lapped  on  top  of 
each  other  and  then  pasted  on  a  two  and  a  half  inch  square 
of  cardboard.  The  clothes  are  slipped  on  to  fit  both  sides 
appearing  the  same.  The  first  pig  holds  vnbrella  and 
basket  between  the  two  front  feet. 


F•f^hT;qS  J)ress 


Fouv^h?l^'s])rcs 


uiyiLizuu  uy  '^w-ji  v^  v^'pi  f^ 
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A  Project  for  the  Second  Grade 


Part  II 


A  Morning  Assembly  Based  on  the  Bird  Study  Unit 

Grace  £•  Storm 

Instructor  in  Kindeigarten  Education,  the  School  of  Education,  the  University  of  Chicago 


THE  pupUs  of  the  University  Elementary  School  have 
Morning  Assembly  twice  a  week.  On  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  the  first  four  grades  assemble  to- 
gether, and  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades.  The  programs  for  these  assemblies  are 
usually  given  by  the  children.  If  they  feel  especially 
interested  in  some  imit  of  work  which  they  have  carried 
through  and  think  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  other 
grades,  they  give  it  in  Morning  Assembly.  In  this  way 
the  children  Aroughout  the  Elementary  School  are  made 
intelligent  of  the  activities  of  groups  other  than  their  own. 
Their  point  of  view  concerning  tiie  life  of  the  school  is 
distinctiy  broader.  Moreover,  the  experience  of  appearing 
before  so  large  a  group  of  children  cannot  help  but  result 
in  greater  poise  and  self-possession.  A  child  who  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  expressing  himself  before  a  large 
audience  is  timid  and  shrinking;  he  stammers  and  hesitates. 
Words  do  not  come  to  him  readily  and  he  does  not  enjoy 
the  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  beginning  with  the 
kindergarten,  the  habit  is  begim  of  talking  to  large  groups 
as  well  as  small  ones,  it  becomes  a  more  or  less  natural 
procedure. 

Another  great  value  of  the  Assembly  is  that  it  furnishes 
a  very  real  motive  for  oral  and  written  composition.  A 
larger  interest  centers  around  a  topic  when  it  is  to  be  given 
before  an  audience,  particularly  one  made  up  of  pupils 
from  several  different  grades.  There  is  a  reason  for  working 
toward  a  clear  and  definite  presentation.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  tJiere  is  familiarity  with  the  subject.  This  is 
one  requirement.  The  other  is  an  audience  that  will  be 
interested  in  hearing  the  result  of  either  the  oral  or  written 
discussion.  To  say  to  a  class,  "Write  a  story  about  the 
blue-jay,"  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  motive.  It  is  a 
command  that  comes  from  the  teacher.  To  write  a  story 
about  the  blue-jay  to  read  to  other  children,  or  for  other 
children  to  read,  provides  a  very  real  purpose  for  writing  it. 
At  the  close  of  the  study  of  birds  by  the  second  grade, 
whidi  was  described  in  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine,  the 
diildren  suggested  that  they  tell  the  pupils  of  the  lower 
grades  in  the  Morning  Assembly  what  they  had  found  out 
about  birds.  They  were  asked  to  think  of  everything 
which  should  be  included  in  such  a  program.  As  they 
mentioned  different  topics  the  teacher  wrote  them  on  the 
blackboard.    The  topics  were  as  follows: 

We  like  birds. 

The  poem  about  the  canary. 

The  poem  about  the  robin. 

How  we  trimmed  the  birds'  Chrktmas  tree. 

Stories  about  all  the  birds  that  we  have  studied. 

Our  Bird  Books. 

"What  do  you  think  we  should  tell  first?"  brought  the 
answer,  "We  should  tell  about  trimming  the  Christmas  tree 
for  the  birds." 

"Why  should  we  tell  that  first?" 

"Because  that  was  the  first  thing  that  we  did  about  the 
birds." 

"Because  trimming  the  Christmas  tree  for  the  birds  got 
us  started  to  finding  out  about  the  birds." 

"What  shaU  we  teU  next?" 

"Why  we  like  the  birds." 

When  the  poems  were  next  suggested,  attention  was 
called  to  tihe  fact  that  poems  helped  to  complete  the  stories 


about  the  birds,  and  so  really  should  have  no  place  on  th** 
program  by  themselves,  but  only  in  connection  with  the 
birds  which  they  helped  to  describe.  The  list  of  birds  was 
next  given,  and  as  the  teacher  wrote  them  on  the  black- 
board she  asked  if  they  should  tell  about  all  the  birds 
which  they  had  studied.  It  was  decided  that  only  those 
birds  which  could  be  found  in  Wooded  Island,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chicago  m  the  spring,  should  be  given.  They 
decided  to  leave  the  showing  of  our  Bird  Books  until  the  last. 

As  far  as  possible,  each  child  was  allowed  to  choose  the 
topic  which  he  preferred.  In  this  way  a  pupil  who  was 
especially  interested  in  a  particular  topic  could  talk  about 
it  with  much  more  clearness  and  enthusiasm  than  about 
one  in  which  he  did  not  fell  the  same  interest.  In  some 
instances  several  children  wished  to  take  the  same  topic. 
All  those  volunteering  were  allowed  to  "try  out"  before 
the  class.  The  class  then  voted  for  the  one  they  liked  the 
best.  It  was  not  enough  to  say  that  they  liked  John's 
story  the  best,  but  they  had  to  say  why  they  liked  it. 
Such  questions  as  these  were  asked  by  the  teacher  to 
suggest  to  them  certain  standards  of  judging: 

"Did  John  give  all  the  reasons  why  we  Uke  birds?" 

"Which  ones  did  he  leave  out?" 

"He  left  out  about  birds  eating  insects  that  destroy  the 
fields  and  gardens." 

Is  that  very  important?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  John  should  tell  about  that,  too." 

As  the  subjects  were  chosen  the  program  was  placed  on 
the  board. 

When  the  different  birds  were  suggested  to  be  discussed, 
each  child  who  did  not  have  one  of  the  general  topics  was 
allowed  to  choose  the  bird  he  preferred  to  tell  about  in 
Assembly.  Sometimes  two  or  three  pupils  took  the  same 
bird  and  ** divided  up"  the  stories.  For  instance,  three 
pupils  took  the  blue-jay.  One  described  the  bird,  told 
what  he  eats  and  where  he  is  found.  The  next  told  a  story 
about  the  woman  who  had  a  pet  blue-jay  and  a  few  of  the 
many  tricks  that  it  did.  Another  told  a  story  of  the  kind 
traits  that  blue-jays  showed  to  each  other  as  observed  by 
Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell.  When  the  child  who  described 
the  blue-jay  finished,  the  class  was  asked  this  question, 
"Do  ybu  think  of  anything  that  Paul  could  show  to  the 
class  to  make  his  description  clearer?" 

One  answer  was,  "Paul  could  show  a  stuffed  specimen 
when  he  describes  the  blue-jay."  (The  class  had  used 
specimens  in  the  study  of  birds  before  the  weather  permitted 
excursions  to  Wooded  Island  in  Jackson  Park.) 

Accordingly  Paul  held  up  the  moimted  specimen  as  he 
described  die  bird.  The  descriptions  were  very  simple. 
The  size  was  compared  to  that  of  the  sparrow.  The  most 
conspicuous  colors  of  the  bird  were  mentioned,  especially 
a  patch  of  color  useful  to  know  in  recognizing  the  bird. 
The  stories  describing  habits  of  the  bird  were  sJmilar  to  the 
ones  composed  for  their  bird  books  and  which  were  printed 
in  the  last  bsue  of  this  magazme  imder  the  title,  "A  Bird 
Study  Unit."  If  there  was  a  poem  about  the  bird,  it  was 
given  by  some  pupil  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  de- 
scription. 

^ter  the  birds  had  been  chosen  and  the  stories  about 
them  had  been  given,  the  teacher  said,  "Can  anyone  tiink 
of  something  else  that  we  could  do  to  make  our  Assembly 
more  interesting  to  the  other  grades?" 

One  suggestion  was  that  we  might  sing  some  songs  about 
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birds.  In  their  music  periods  they  had  been  having  songs 
about  birds,  since  the  music  teadier  knew  that  this  had 
been  the  imit  in  nature  study  for  several  weeks.  They 
selected  these  songs  to  sing  for  their  Assembly,  one  at  the 
beginning  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  program: 

The  Oriole's  Nest  Song  — EUanor  Smith,  The  Modern 
Music  Series,  First  Book. 

All  the  Birds  Have  Come  Again  —  Eleanor  Smith,  Songs 
for  Little  Children,  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades, 
Part  I. 

They  were  told  that  there  was  something  else  which 
they  could  do  to  make  their  stories  of  birds  more  interesting. 
When  no  one  suggested  the  thing  which  she  had  in  mind, 
the  teacher  helped  them  by  saying: 

"What  have  you  been  doing  in  your  art  class  lately?" 

"We  have  been  drawing  birds." 

"What  can  you  do  in  Assembly?" 

"We  can  draw  the  birds  that  we  talk  about." 

"I  think  that  those  other  children  would  enjoy  seeing 
you  draw  some  birds  free-hand.  Who  can  come  up  here 
to  the  blackboard  and  draw  the  outline  of  one  bird  that  we 
have  been  studying?  The  rest  of  us  will  see  if  we  can 
guess  what  bird  you  draw." 

As  many  as  fifteen  children  out  of  a  class  of  twenty-five 
were  most  eager  to  try.  The  first  bird,  while  crude  and 
awkward  looking,  was  guessed  instantly.  It  consisted 
mostly  of  a  very  fat  breast  and  had  the  ear  marks  of  a 
well-fed  robin.  The  second,  from  its  evident  position  on 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  was  greeted  as  the  woodpecker.  The 
blue-jay  was  recognized  by  his  topknot  and  his  long  tail. 
The  other  birds  c&awn  were  not  so  easily  recognized,  for 
they  did  not  possess  such  distinguishing  characteristics  as 
the  first  three.  Moreover,  their  general  shape  was  not  so 
familiar  to  the  pupik.  However,  since  there  was  a  motive 
for  learning  to  draw  these  birds  free-hand,  they  were  anxious 
to  practice  drawing  them.  A  general  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  Assembly  was  discussed  by  the  children  and 
decided  upon.  A  child  would  step  to  a  blackboard,  standing 
upon  the  stage,  and  draw  a  certain  bird.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  put, in  color.  Before  drawing  the  child  said, 
"I  want  you  to  guess  what  the  bird  is  that  I  am  going  to 
draw.  If  you  know,  please  hold  up  your  hands  so  I'll 
know  whom  to  call  upon."  This  last  statement  was  pro- 
voked by  the  question: 

"When  you  tell  the  children  in  the  audience  that  they 
may  guess,  how  can  you  be  sure  that  they  won't  all  answer 
at  once?"  with  the  result  that  the  decision  was  reached 
for  each  child  to  make  this  statement  before  he  drew  the 
bird.  The  surprising  thing  was  that  the  pupils  in  the 
Assembly,  even  the  oldest  ones,  heeded  the  instructions 
laid  down  by  these  small  children,  so  they  had  the  additional 
enjoyment  of  calling  upon  those  pupils  who  indicated  that 
they  recognized  the  bird.  Sometimes  a  child  who  felt  a 
timidity  in  talking  before  so  many  children  felt  no  hesitancy 
in  drawing.  In  3iat  case,  one  diild  drew  the  bird  and  the 
others  told  about  it  The  following  birds  were  drawn,  and 
stories  told  about  them:  Robin,  Woodpecker,  Blue- jay, 
Wren,  Redstart,  Brown  Thrush,  Purple  Crackle,  Catbird, 
and  Ring-necked  Dove.* 

The  day  before  we  were  to  give  our  Bird  Study  Unit,  we 
went  up  to  the  Assembly  room  to  go  through  ourprogram. 
We  wanted  to  be  sure  that  all  talked  distmctly  enough  to 
be  heard  all  over  the  room.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
fact  that  no  matter  how  interesting  our  talks  might  be, 
if  they  could  not  be  heard,  we  might  as  well  not  give  them. 
Several  of  the  practice  teachers  sat  in  the  back  of  the  room, 
and  when  any  child  failed  to  speak  distinctly,  he  was*  told 
that  he  could  not  be  heard.  The  children  were  encoiuraged 
to  give^their  stories  naturally;  that  is,  without  any  attempt 

*These  birds  are  found  iD  Jackson  Park,  where  all  the  children 
could  hunt  them 


to  memorize.  Before  going  to  the  Assembly  room,  one 
child  suggested  that  we  take  along  our  Bird  Books  and 
hang  them  around  the  room.  They  had  just  completed 
these  and  were  exceedingly  proud  of  them. 

"What  else  can  you  show?"    These  answers  were  given: 

"Pictures  of  our  Christmas  tree  that  we  drew." 

"Pictures  of  the  birds  that  we  bought  from  the  Mumford 
Company." 

"Pictures  of  these  birds  with  our  printed  stories  pasted 
under  them." 

"Some  of  our  large  reading  charts  with  our  stories 
printed  on  them,  so  tiat  everyone  can  read  them." 

These  suggestions  were  carried  out.  The  result  was 
that,  because  of  these  numerous  illustrations,  the  pupils 
were  able  to  make  dear  and  vital  descriptions  which 
otherwise  would  have  tended  to  be  meaningless  and 
abstract.  As  it  was,  when  a  child  was  talking  about 
the  redstart,  he  had  the  mounted  specimen  to  show,  a 
colored  picture  of  it  on  the  wall  and  the  story  which  the 
class  had  composed  printed  on  a  large  sheet  of  manila 
cardboard  hung  where  all  could  see  them. 

The  results  of  the  Morning  Assembly,  based  on  the  study 
of  birds,  were  felt  to  be  well  worth  while.  There  was  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  stories  and  drawings  evidenced  by 
the  pupils  in  the  audience.  The  most  important  result, 
from  the  teacher's  standpoint,  was  the  value  to  the  pupils 
who  presented  the  program.  There  was  training  in  organi- 
zation, in  the  selection  of  topics  to  be  presented;  there  was 
a  weighing  of  values  in  the  choice  and  rejection  of  points 
to  be  included  in  the  stories;  the  very  best  effort  was  called 
forth  in  the  telling  of  the  stories  and  there  was  the  gain  in 
poise  and  self-confidence  from  the  actual  experience  of 
appearing  before  an  audience. 


Santa  Claus 

He  comes  in  the  night  I    He  comes  in  the  night! 

He  softly,  silently  comes  I 
While  the  little  hrown  heads  on  the  pillows  so  white 

Are  dreaming  of  bugles  and  drums. 
He  cuts  through  the  snow  like  a  ship  through  the  foam, 

While  the  white  flakes  around  him  whW; 
Who  tells  him  I  know  not,  but  he  findeth  the  home 

Of  each  good  little  boy  and  girl. 

His' sleigh  it  is  long  and  deep  and  wide; 

It  will  carry  a  host  of  things, 
While  dozens  of  drums  hang  over  the  side, 

With  the  sticks  sticking  under  the  strings; 
And  yet  not  the  soimd  of  a  drum  is  heard, 

Not  a  bugle  blast  is  blown. 
As  he  mounts  to  the  chimney-top  like  a  bird, 

Andtdrops  to  the  hearth  Ukt  a  stone. 

The  little  red  stocking  he  silently  fills, 

TiU  the  stockings  will  hold  no  more; 
The  bright  little  sleds  for  the  great  snow  hills 

Are  quickly  set  down  on  the  floor. 
Then  Santa  Claus  mounts  to  the  roof  like  a  bird, 

And  glides  to  his  seat  in  the  sleigh: 
Not  the  sound  of  a  bugle  or  drum  is  heard 

As  he  noiselessly  gallops  away. 

Hebrides  to  the  East  and  he  rides  to  the  West, 

Of  his  goodies  he  touches  not  one; 
He  eateth  the  crumbs  of  the  Christmas  feast 
P  When  the  dear  little  folks  are  done. 
Old  Santa  doeth  all  that  he  can; 

This  beautiful  mission  is  his: 
Then  children,  be  good  to  the  little  old  man, 

When  youl&id^who  the  little  man  is.  — 'Anon, 


Christmas 


Christmaslis  a  meny  time, 

"  .  I  !ed  by 
With  hearts  and  heads  so  fuD  of  fu 


For  little  girls  and  boys. 
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And  stockings  full  of  toys. 
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How  Christmas  Came 


Heaven's  fairest  star 

Trembled  a  moment  in  the  gold-flecked  blue, 
Then,  earthward  dropped, 
Was  in  an  empty  cradle  lost  to  view; 
Till  Angel  came 

And  softly  parting  back  the  airtains  smiled 
While  hosts  proclaimed 

The  birth  of  Bethlehem's  King  —  in  a  new-born  Child. 

—  CaUie  L,  Bonney 

Does  one  need  to  be  inspired  —  does  not  the  word 
December  bring  to  minds  and  to  hearts  the  greatest  family 
day  of  all  the  year.  Everyone  seems  a  child  again  —  hand 
in  hand  the  young  and  old  celebrate  the  festival  that  gave 
to  the  world  the  greatest  gift  that  man  has  ever  known  — 
the  gift  of  Peace  on  earth,  Good-will  to  men. 

The  story  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  and  the  legend  of 
St.  Nicholas  make  us  all  rejoice  that  this  wonderful  day 
is  a  child's  day.  By  that  we  know  it  is  a  day  of  love,  of 
rejoicing  and  of  unselfish  delight.  Who  knows  better  than 
the  teadier  that  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  a  child,  to  think 
with  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  to  love  with  the  heart  of  a 
child  is  the  greatest  asset  anyone  can  possess? 

Do  you  teachers  have  to  set  the  stage  for  this  month's 
work?  No.  That  is  why  our  hearts  respond  to  any 
suggestions  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Each  December  the  children  create  the  interest,  the 
desire  to  work  with  Christmas  materials,  learn  of  Christmas 
symbols,  read  and  write  of  this  wonderful  time;  in  fact, 
they  become  untiring.  Our  part  is  to  enter  in  with,  to  give 
to  Uie  children  the  very  best  idea  and  ideals  of  Christmas. 
Prepare  the  finest  of  literature  pictures,  and  stimulate  in 
the  child  the  desire  to  show  to  others  that  he  wants  to 
share,  to  enjoy,  and  rejoice  with  all  his  little  friends  and 
schoolmates. 

Every  teacher  should  be  happy,  filled  with  the  true 
spirit,  for  when  the  teacher  accepts  this  great  festival  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way,  she  has  not  only  missed  the  very  best 
and  finest  in  life,  but  has  committed  an  unpardonable 
WTong  in  subduing  that  spontaneity  that  a  child  rightfully 
has  and  rightfully  should  express. 

Let  us  aJl,  as  teachers,  become  as  a  child  again  in  the 
happiness  that  comes  to  all  people  of  all  nations  on  this 
festive  day  —  Christmas. 

This  month  brings  Christmas,  also  the  long  evenings, 
short  days  of  winter,  the  cold  north  winds,  the  snow  bliz- 
zards. Looking  up  into  the  sky  at  night  one  can  see  the 
great  nimibcr  of  stars.  Which  is  the  north  star?  How 
is  it  different  from  all  other  stars?  (Here  one  may  study 
the  compass.) 

After  a  child,  from  his  observation,  has  drawn  his  de- 
scription of  a  winter  month,  and  that  month  December, 
tell  the  stpry  of  the  First  Christmas.  After  the  study  of 
the  north  star,  as  it  guides  the  sailors  and  traveler,  so  the 
Star  of  Bethldiem  guided  the  Wise  Men  to  the  dear  little 
Baby  in  the  manger  on  that  first  Christmas  night  so  many 
years  ago.  (A  study  of  stars,  shepherd,  sheep,  desert  and 
camel  may  be  taken  in  the  Desert  Project,  this  most 
suitable  for  third  and  fourth  grades;  use  of  sand- table  and 
the  clay  modeling  most  helpful.) 

Have  pictures  qf  mothers  and  babies  in  the  room,  for 
instance: 

Madonna  Di  San  Sisto  —  Raphael 
Madonna  of  the  Chair  —  Raphael 
The  Christmas  Baby  —  FraschU 
Mother  and  Child  —  Murillo 
The  Nativity  —  Correggio 
Air.  tion  —  Stokes 
C  rist  Child  —  Bouguereau 


Also  many  wonderful  Christmas  pictures  of  mother  and 
baby  from  magazines.  Perry  Pictures  are  of  great  value 
and  can  be  purchased  very  reasonably. 

The  story  of  the  First  Christmas  is  to  show  the  love  of 
mother  and  child,  the  great  love  shown  by  all  to  a  baby 
and  that  the  presents  were  given  in  love  and  admiration, 
as  we  to-day  shower  our  love  and  gifts  upon  a  new  baby 
that  has  come  to  join  our  circle  of  friends. 

First  Week 

Study  of  the  holly,  evergreen,  wreath,  bell,  candle. 
Christmas  or  pine  tree,  stocking,  fireplace,  lanterns,  etc. 
Have  pictures,  tell  legends,  memorize  short  poems,  learn 
songs,  have  story  plays.  For  art  and  language  corre- 
lation make  a  Christmas  Booklet.  On  [each  page  have 
a  cutting  of  any  of  the  above  mentioned;  when  possible, 
have  the  object  to  be  studied.  This  is  the  time  for  the 
children  to  make  the  room  decorations:  the  holly  for  the 
blackboard  border,  bells  to  hang  at  windows,  wreath  for 
door,  the  gorgeous  chains  to  decorate  the  room.  If  each 
row  is  responsible  for  a  unit  of  work  the  supply  becomes 
sufficient,  and  how  easily  and  pleasantly  the  hours  of 
seat  work  and  art  have  been  spent!  The  children  like 
these  decorations  far  more  than  the  most  expensive  that 
the  teacher  could  purchase. 

Second  Week  —  The  Home  Preparation 

Lessons  upon  getting  the  home  in  readiness  for  enter- 
taining. 

Decorating  the  house. 

Preparation  of  food  (cakes,  candies,  puddings,  etc.). 

Making  of  remembrances  for  friends,  relatives  and  mem* 
bers  of  the  home. 

Now  the  children  are  ready  to  make  their  gifts  for 
Father  and  Mother.  Whether  a  calendar,  match-scratcher, 
shaving  paper,  booklet,  needle-case,  necklace,  flower,  or 
the  many  other  attractive  gifts  that  are  made  in  school, 
these  presents  should  be  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  properly 
marked  and  laid  away  until  the  close  of  the  last  day,  when 
they  are  taken  home  to  be  given  Christmas  Day. 

Here  a  lesson  of  neatness,  daintiness,  preparedness  and 
thoughtfulness  is  obtained.  Why  prepare  the  gifts  so  early? 
The  teacher  is  fresh  and  interested,  far  more  feo  than  in  the 
last  few  busy  days  before  closing.  A  present  worth  making 
is  worth  giving — ^worth  givmg  in  such  a  way  that  everyone  is 
happy  and  every  minute  a  delight  to  child  and  teacher. 

Begin  to  teach  Christmas  songs  and  memorize  Christmas 
selections.  This  can  be  done  in  a  Language  period  as 
well  as  a  Music  period. 

Third  Week  —  The  Legend  of  St.  Nicholas 

Stories  of  Christmas  in  other  lands. 

A  Study  of  Santa  Claus. 

Description  of  Christmas. 

Children's  Expectations. 

Teach  here  the  lesson,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive." 

A  Christmas  Booklet  made  with  simple  original  illus- 
trations, verses,  or  sentences  make  a  worth-whUe  piece  of 
literature. 

In  second  and  third  grade  children  can  make  their 
original  poems  and  illustrate  with  crayon,  water  color  or 
cuttings. 

Fourth  Week  —  Christmas^  r\r^rTT(> 

Fr  m   Christmas  pictures   wdHI:^'^(Si1t^^a!ly  Xhristmas 
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stories.  Picture  stories  are  of  great  value.  Have  spelling 
lessons  from  pictures  of  Christmas. 

Review  selections  and  songs;  prepare  for  Christmas 
program;  no  matter  how  simple  the  program  the  power 
gained  by  the  child  at  these  festivals  is  invaluable  to  him 
m  years  to  come. 

Let  children  decorate  the  room  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
tact  the  teacher  can  so  suggest  the  placmg  and  arranging 
of  decoration  that  the  room  becomes  a  bower  of  beauty. 
Write  letters  to  Santa;  make  envelopes  and  mail. 

Christmas  Shopping 

Of  course  the  store  windows  are  the  heralds  of  the  holiday 
season.  Can  your  raom  become  a  great  department  store? 
It  %}xr€ty  can,  as  ours  has  been  many  a  Christmas.  Upon 
many  chairs,  desks,  tables  have  various  magazine  pictures 
suitable  to  departments  m  the  store;  for  instance,  pictures 
of  candy,  or  wioes,  perfumes,  toys,  handbags,  victrolas  and 
records.  The  children  go  from  counter  to  counter,  selecting 
gifts  for  Father,  Mother  and  Baby. 

If  you  doubt  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  in  which 
these  purchases  are  made,  just  try  this  little  scheme  and 
you  will  not  only  be  convinced  but  surprised  at  the  enjoy- 
ment and  delight  the  children  derive  from  their  expedition. 

After  the  selections  are  made  a  booUet  is  arranged  called 
"Christmas  Gifts."  Father's  gift,  page  1;  Mover's  gift, 
page  2;  Baby's  gift,  page  3.  This  book  is  taken  home  to 
put  upon  the  tree  or  given  to  mother  on  Christmas  Day. 
Now  when  a  little  tot  comes  up  to  you  with  a  picture  of 
a  vacuum  cleaner  and  with  eyes  brightly  shiniug  and  voice 
full  of  love  says,  **0h,  now  my  modier  will  have  what  she 
wants  most  of  anything,"  you  feel  that  the  lesson  reached 
home  far  better  than  any  gifts  money  could  buy.  You  see 
it  does  pay  —  a  lesson  in  selection,  judgment,  courtesy  and 
generosity. 

The  program  on  Christmas  closes  the  month  of  December. 
Let  not  only  this  wonderful  December  or  Christmas  spirit 
become  a  part  of  us  for  this  short  time,  but  let  each  day  of 
the  New  Year  be  so  filled  with  it  that  we,  as  teachers, 
make  life  for  us  and  for  our  little  ones  worth  the  living. 

Original  Work  Done  by  ChUdren  of  Grade  IIIA 

C    is  for  Christ  Child  who  came  to  the  earth. 
H   is  for  Heralds  who  told  of  His  birth. 
R   is  for  Riches  the  wise  men  bring. 
I    is  for  Incense  they  offer  the  King. 
S    is  for  Star  that  showed  them  the  way. 
T   is  for  Tribute  the  wise  men  pay. 
.  M  is  for  Manger,  the  dear  Chnst  Child's  bed. 
A  is  for  Angels  who  guarded  its  head. 
S    is  for  Shepherds  who  heard  angels  sing 
Hosannas  to  Jesus,  the  new-lx>m  King. 


C   is  for  Christmas,  the  best  day  of  all. 
H  is  for  Holly  to  hang  on  the  wall. 
R  is  for  Remdeer  that  draw  Santa's  sleigh. 
I    is  for  Ice  they  must  cross  on  their  way. 
S    is  for  Santa,  of  stockings  the  king. 
T  is  for  Toys  he  likes  best  to  bring. 
M  is  for  Mistletoe,  shining  and  wMte. 
A   is  for  Anthems  of  joy  and  delight. 
S    is  for  Sleigh  that  carries  much  joy 

To  the  home  of  each  good  little  girl  and  boy. 

Spelling 

By  picture  study  and  by  picture  story  this  Christmas 
spelling  lesson  was  developed. 


mantle 

grate 

hang 


pack 

asleep 

happy 


Christmas 

stockings 

night 

Santa  Claus 

bed 

remdeer 

fire 

presents 

(These  verses  were  illustrated  with  paper  cuttings  hy  the  chiidreii. 
We  regret  that  these  iUustrations  arrived  too  late  for  pubUcatioii 
herewith.) 

Into  his  sleigh  he  jumps  with  a  boimd. 
Away  flew  the  reindeer  over  the  groimd. 
For  Santa  must  visit  and  leave  everywhere 
A  toy  or  a  tree,  or  both,  I  declare! 

In  the  Northland  in  his  workshop 
Santa  works  with  Brownies  ten, 
For  his  friends  are  little  children. 
Little  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Myl  what  good  children  we  must  be. 
So  Santa  wUl  come  —  don't  you  seel 

In  our  beds  when  all  are  asleep, 

Down  the  chimney  Santa  will  creep. 

Out  of  his  pack  our  presents  will  come. 

And  a  fine  tree  will  be  there  before  he  is  done. 

Most  little  children  receive  handkerchiefs  for  Christmas 
presents;  so  this  seems  to  be  an  especially  attractive  time  to 
present  the  following  Handkerchief  L^on: 


Aim 


Handkerchief  Lesson 


To  teach  the  child  the  value  and  need  of  the  hand- 
kerchief from  the  standpoint  of  Health. 

Purpose 

To  have  each  child  form  the  habit  of  carrying  and  the 
proper  use  of  the  handkerchief  every  AB,y  andotf  day. 

Procedure 

a  Introduction  to  story  by  questions,  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  children. 

b  Telling  of  the  story:  Story  of  the  Cotton  Baby  — 
Florence  A,  Powell. 

c  Material:  Cotton  plant  blossom,  cotton  after  comb- 
ing the  cotton  seeds,  bale  of  cotton,  pictures  of 
cotton  field,  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  a  fine  clean 
white  handkerchief,  soft  white  paper  napkin  for 
each  child. 

d    The  story  as  a  basis  for  questions. 

e    Demonstrating  in  the  use  of  the  handkerchief. 

/    Summary  of  the  lessons. 


Question    Children,  have  you  wondered  how  your  clothes 
grow?    Where  did  Mary's  hair  ribbon  come  from? 
Answer    From  the  silk-worm. 

Q,    Where  did  the  cloth  in  Miss  Kay's  skirt  come  from? 
Ans.    From  the  wool  on  the  back  of  the  sheep. 
Q.    Where  did  the  cloth  in  Antoa's  cotton  wakt  grow? 
Ans.    On  the  cotton  plant. 
Q,    Where  did  Eleanor's  handkerchief  grow? 
Ans.    The  cloth  came  from  the  cotton  plant. 

Story  of  the  Cotton  Baby 

Way  down  in  my  warm  cradle,  I  could  hear  the  raindrops 
play,  the  breezes  sing  their  soft  lullabies  and  could  feel  the 
warm  fingers  of  the  many  simbeams  as  they  caressed  my 
brown  cozy  cradle. 

One  bright  sunny  day  in  our  southland  my  cradle  seemed 
too  small  for  me,  so  when  the  breezes  rocked  me  quietly 


to  and  fro,  my  cradle  snapped  open,  and  behold!  what 


{Continued  on  page 
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The  Little  Lamb 


Andanie  grauoso. 


^'    J  .11  I-   >i  Jlrf-r  -'-f 


Sleep,  ba-by,  sleep! 

Sleep,  ba-by,  deep! 


Our  val-    ky]    iiotne    & 

.     I        would    not,    woulcf  not 


J^.,|J-  J 


^ 


^®^' The  lit --tie        Iamb    is       on    the    green,  The         snow-y    fleece,    so  white    and    clean 

^«cp; The  lit- tie         lamb    he      nev--er    cries,  And       bright    and    hap-py  are      his  "eyes- 


^^ 


^ 


^ 


tU  fr 


M  '    I   I  jl  I    I  I    i|  I   f  J  jl.l    J  ■!• 


m 


j^^ 


dim. 


roR. 


J  t|.i 


i 


sleep, 
sleep, 


^ 


ba  -  by,  sleep 

ba-by  sleep' 


sleep, 
sleep, 


r 

P 


ba  -  by,         sleep, 
ba-by         sleep, 


sleep, 
sleep. 


s 


*«•  e  fa</. 


S 


^ 
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^^ 
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^.      J 


T  r    -1 
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bb 


ba- 
ba- 


by, 


sleep! 
sleep!     . 


Sleep!     .     . 


f^W 


p^- 


^ 


1  r  1 


P 


^ 


J^   Jill    ,    i*^    i 


r 


Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 
Near  where  the  woodbines  creep; 
Be  always  like  the  lamb  so  mild, 
A  kind  and  silent,  gentle  child  — 


Sleep  baby  sleqjl 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep  I 

(From  "Songs  for  Little  CWldren,"  by  T.  W.  Stephenson  B:A.    Published  by  Henry  Fiowde,  Hodder  2'§iou|Ston,  London,  Biglandr 
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A  Department  for  Story  Tellers 

Children's  Stories — La  Fontaine 


Laura  F.  Kready 

Author  of  '<A  Study  of  Faiiy  Tales'' 


LA  FONTAINE  was  bom  in  1621  at  Chateau-Thierry. 
He  was  a  backward  child  and  did  not  show  any 
poetical  genius  until  he  was  twenty-one.  In  temper- 
ament he  was  benevolent  ahnost  to  foolishness;  he  had  the 
quaJity  of  good  humor  wiUi  all  the  world;  he  had  Uttle 
cunning,  caution,  or  veneration;  very  good  perceptive 
faculties  but  better  reflective  ones;  and  a  dominant  love 
of  the  beautiful.  He  possessed  a  simplicity  of  heart  and 
the  instinct  of  observation.  He  sympathized  with  animals, 
the  wajrs  of  the  wolf,  and  the  fears  of  the  mouse  were  open 
to  his  understanding.  It  is  told  of  him  how  one  day  he 
lost  his  dinner  because  he  was  watching  with  admiration 
a  common  ant-hill.  The  little  community  were  engaged 
in  what  he  took  to  be  a  fxmeral  and  he  could  not  in  decency 
leave  them  until  it  was  over. 

His  early  life  was  not  good  nor  moral.  He  was  married 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  but  he  later  deserted  his  wife 
and  did  not  r^ard  the  obligations  of  marriage.  He  was 
also  improvident  and  care-fre^  to  the  extent  that  some  of 
his  friends  remonstrated  with  him  for  not  applying  himself 
to  his  affairs.  He  responded  with  "The  Epitaph  of  Lfa 
IFontaine,"  which  has  often  been  appended  to  his  fables: 

John  went  as  he  came  —  ate  his  fami  with  its  fruits, 
Held  treasure  to  be  but  the  cause  of  dilutes; 
And,  as  to  his  time,  be  it  frankly  confessed, 
Divided  it  daily  as  suited  him  best  — 
Gave  a  part  to  his  sleep,  and  to  nothing  the  rest. 

La  Fontaine  had  the  reputation  of  bemg  absent-minded, 
he  appeared  outwardly  dull  when  inwardly  his  mind  would 
be  working  splendidly.  Once  a  mail-carrier,  following  him, 
picked  up  a  bimdle,  and  overtaking  him,  said:  "Have  you 
lost  anything?"  "Certainly  not,"  said  La  Fontaine,  with 
surprise.  "Well,  I  just  picked  up  these  papers,"  replied 
the  man.  "Ah,  they  are  mine,"  cried  La  Fontaine;  "they 
involve  my  whole  ^^tatel" 

He  had  many  friends,  both  men  and  women,  who  never 
suffered  him  to  want.  He  was  an  especial  favorite  of  the 
women  who  ruled  the  kmgs  of  France.  For  twenty  years 
he  lived  in  the  home  of  Madame  de  la  Sablifere,  perhaps  the 
best  educated  woman  in  France,  whose  husband  was  the 
king's  secretary.  She  did  not  want  her  favorite  poet  to 
have  any  care  for  his  external  wants.  At  her  death  he 
Jived  in  the  home  of  another  friend  who  invited  him. 

La  Fontaine  took  life  very  quietly.  He  was  a  poet  at 
heart.  He  was  a  master  of  streams  and  forests,  even  greater 
than  Isaac  Walton,  and  collected  and  applied  ideas  on  the 
comparison  of  men  with  plants  and  animals.  His  appeal 
to  tiie  Woodman  is  famous: 

Leave  axes,  hooks  and  picks, 

Instruments  of  woe; 
The  scythe  of  Time,  with  deadlier  tricks, 
To  line  the  borders  of  the  Styx, 

Too  soon  will  bring  thee  low. 

He  was  deeply  read  in  tales  of  the  Middle  Ages,  satires, 
and  animal  stories.  He  knew  Horace,  Virgil,  Terence  and 
Quintilian,  Plato  and  Plutarch.  His  favorites  were  Mal- 
herbe,  Comeille,  Rabelais  and  Marot.  He  read  Ariosto, 
Boccaccio  and  Macchiavelli.  He  became  a  prot^e  of 
Fouquet,  the  minister  of  France,  who  settled  upon  him  a 
yearly  pension  of  a  thousand  francs. 

La  Fontaine  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Boileau,  MoWre, 
and  Racine.  They  rented  a  small  chamber  in  Paris,  where 
they  all  met  several  times  a  week.  They  discussed  their 
amusements,  and  then  if  they  spoke  of  any  subject  of 


science  or  letters  they  profited  by  the  occasbn.  Neither 
envy  nor  malice  had  any  place  with  them.  They  adored 
the  ancients,  praised  some  modems,  and  gave  one  anoth^ 
sincere  counsel  when  any  one  of  them  published  a  book. 

In  1668  La  Fontaine  published  his  first  collection  of  six 
books  of  fables  imder  the  title,  "Selected  Fables  in  Verse,*' 
with  illustrations  by  Chauveau,  dedicated  to  the  Dauphin. 
The  success  of  the  collection  was  so  great  that  it  was  re- 
printed the  same  year,  in  a  smaller  size.  Fables  became 
established  on  the  top  of  Parnassus  through  La  Fontaine's 
volumes.  A  secoad  collection  of  fables  was  published, 
1678-9,  making  twelve  books  of  fables.  The  king  showed 
unusual  favor  to  the  author  because  "the  3routh  have 
received  great  advantage  ^  in  their  education  from  the 
fables,  selected  and  put  into  verse."  La  Fontame  was 
permitted  to  present  his  book  in  person  to  the  %ing. 
He  went  to  Versailles,  and  after  giving  his  complimait  to 
royalty,  he  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  the 
presentation  copy  with  him.  He  was  received  favorably, 
however,  and  was  loaded  with  gifts.  On  returning,  he 
absently  lost  the  purse  of  gold  given  him,  which  was  later 
foimd  under  the  cushion  of  the  carriage  in  which  he  rode. 

In  1684  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  was  a  general  favorite  in  this  distinguished  body. 
Voltaire  said  of  the  fables:  "I  hardly  know  a  book  which 
more  aboimds  with  charms  adapted  to  the  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  persons  of  refined  taste.  I  believe  that, 
of  all  authors.  La  Fontaine  is  the  most  imiversally  read. 
He  is  for  all  minds  and  all  ages." 

La  Fontaine  died  m  1695,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
On  hearing  of  his  death,  Fendon  wrote  a  eulogy  for  his  pu- 
pil to  translate:  "La  Fontaine  is  no  more!  He  is  no  morel 
and  with  him  have  gone  the  playful  jokes,  the  merry  laugh, 
the  artless  graces  and  the  sweet  Muses." 

In  his  Fables  La  Fontaine  selected  from  iEsop,  Phaedrus, 
Horace  and  Oriental  sources.  He  surpassed  his  models, 
and  is  himself  a  model  difficidt  to  be  imitated.  In  turning 
Greek  and  Latin  fables  into  French  verse,  his  original  work 
was  in  setting  forth  his  own  observations  and  giving 
comments.  His  fables  have  artistic  finish.  In  interest 
and  variety  they  are  sound,  clear  and  sweet.  They  criticise 
monardi,  churchman  and  noble  in  the  guise  of  the  beasts, 
that  led  to  a  revolution  in  eloquence.  They  have  a  high 
lyric  quality,  are  concrete,  and  show  French  wit.  They 
are  French  classics  and  every  French  child  is  considered 
untaught  without  his  "La  Fontaine."  A  beautiful  modern 
edition,  wi^  illustrations  by  Boutet  de  Monvel,  unites 
classic  illustration  to  the  fables. 

The  following  list  gives  some  of  the  best  of  the  fables. 
The  edition  us^  is  "La  Fontaine's  Fables,"  translated  by 
Elizur  Wright;  London,  George  Ball,  1903. 

The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant,  p.  2  —  the  first  fable  in  the  book. 

Death  and  Uie  Woodman,  p.  18 

Death  and  the  Unfortunate,  p.  18 

The  Oak  and  the  Reed,  p.  24— The  most  classic.  La  Fontaine's  favorite. 

The  Council  Held  of  the  Rats,  p.  28 

The  Bird  Wounded  by  an  Arrow,  p.  39 

The  Dove  and  the  Ant,  p.  39 

The  Ass  Loaded  with  Sponges  and  the  Ass  Loaded  with  Salt,  p.  37 

The  Lark  and  Her  Young  Ones  with  the  Owner  of  a  Field,  p.  98 

The  Woodman  and  Mercury,  p.  101 

The  Mountain  in  Labor,  p.  Ill 

The  Ass  Dressed  in  the  Lion's  Skin,  p.  120 

The  Animals  Sick  of  the  Plague,  p.  144  —  Considered  his  best  fable. 

The  Dairywoman  and  the  Pot  of  Milk,  p.  169  —  A  very  popular  one. 

The  Two  Doves,  p.  223  —  One  of  the  veiyl.best,  shows  tenderness. 

The  Cat  and  the  Fox,  p.  241  ^-^  ^ 

Death  and  the  Dying,  p.  176        ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GOOgle 
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The  Camel  and  the  Floating  Sticks,  p.  83 

The  Arbiter,  the  Ahnoner,  and  the  Hermit,  p.  347  —  Perhaps  the  best 

criticism  of  life. 
The  Sick  Stag,  p.  313  —  Picturesque 
The  Fox,  Flies,  and  Hedgehog,  p.  325 
The  Woods  and  the  Woodman,  p.  332 

Of  all  the  fables,  " The  Oak  and  the  Reed"  was  said  to  be 
his  own  favorite.  It  is  considered  the  perfection  of  classical 
fable: 

The  Oak  and  the  Reed 

The  Oak  one  day  addressed  the  Reed:  — 
"To  you  ungenerous  indeed 
Has  nature  been,  my  humble  friend, 
With  weakness  aye  obliged  to  bend. 
The  smallest  bird  that  flits  in  air 
Is  quite  too  much  for  you  to  bear; 
The  slightest  wind  that  wreathes  the  lake 
Your  ever-trembling  head  doth  shake. 

The  while,  my  towering  form 

Dares  with  the  mountain  top 

The  solar  blaze  to  stop 

And  wrestle  with  the  storm. 
What  seems  to  you  the  blast  of  death. 
To  me  is  but  a  zephyr's  breath. 
Beneath  my  branches  had  you  grown, 

That  spread  far  round  their  friendly  bower, 
Less  suffering  would  your  life  have  known, 

Defended  from  the  tempest's  power. 

Unhappily  you  oftenest  show 
In  open  air  your  slender  form, 

Along  the  marshes  wet  and  low, 
That  fringe  the  kmgdom  of  the  storm. 

To  you  declare  I  must, 

Dame  Nature  seems  imjust." 

Then  modestly  replied  the  Reed: 
*' Your  pity,  sir,  is  kind  indeed, 
But  wholly  needless  for  my  sake. 
The  wilflest  wind  that  ever  blew 
Is  safe  to  me  compared  with  you. 
I  bend,  indeed,  but  never  break. 
Thus  far,  I  own,  the  hurricane 
Has  beat  your  sturdy  back  in  vain; 
But  wait  the  end."    Just  at  the  word, 
The  tempest's  hollow  voice  was  heard. 
The  North  sent  forth  her  fiercest  child, 
Dark,  jagged,  pitiless  and  wild. 
The  Oak,  erect,  endured  the  blow; 
The  Reed  bowed  gracefully  and  low. 
But,  gathering  up  its  strength  once  more. 
In  greater  f luy  dian  before. 

The  savage  blast 

O'erthrew,  at  last, 
That  proud,  old,  sky-endrded  head, 
Whose  feet  entwined  the  empire  of  the  dead! 

About  one  half  of  La  Fontaine's  fables  are  from  Indian 
sources.  The  following  one,  which  is  considered  his  best 
fable,  because  of  its  exquisite  poetry,  its  good  dialogue,  and 
its  excellent  moral  teaching,  is  the  same  as  the  Bidpai,  "The 
lion  and  the  Camel." 

The  Dairy  Woman  and  the  Pot  of  Milk 

A  pot  of  milk  upon  her  cushion'd  crown. 
Good  Peggy  hasten'd  to  the  town; 
Short  clad  and  light,  with  speed  she  went, 
Not  fearing  any  acddent; 
Indeed,  to  be  the  nimbler  tripper 

Her  dress  that  day,  * 

The  truth  to  say, 
Was  simple  petticoat  and  slippy 

And,  dius  bedight,  ^"^ 

Good  Peggy,  light  — 


Her  gains  already  counted  — 

Laid  out  the  cash 

At  single  dash, 
\|^ch  to  a  hundred  eggs  amoimted. 

Three  nests  she  made, 

Which,  by  the  aid 
Of  diligence  and  care  were  hatch'd. 
"To  raise  the  chicks, 

I'll  easy  fix," 
Said  she,  "beside  our  cottage  thatch'd. 

The  fox  must  get 

More  cunning  yet, 
Or  leave  enough  to  buy  a  pig. 

With  little  care 

And  any  fare, 
He'll  grow  quite  fat  and  big; 

And  then  the  price 

Will  be  so  m'ce. 

For  which  the  pork  will  sell! 

'Twill  go  quite  hard 

But  in  our  yard 
I'll  bring  a  cow  and  calf  to  dwell  — 

A  calf  to  frisk  among  the  flock!" 
The  thought  made  Peggy  do  the  same; 
And  down  at  once  the  milk-pot  came, 

And  perish'd  with  the  shock. 
Calf,  cow,  and  pig,  and  chicks,  adieu! 
Your  mistress'  face  is  sad  to  view; 
She  gives  a  tear  to  fortune  spilt; 
Then  with  the  downcast  look  of  guilt 
Home  to  her  husband  empty  goes. 
Somewhat  in  danger  of  his  blows. 

Who  buildeth  not,  sometimes,  in  air 
His  cots,  or  seats,  or  castles  fair? 
From  kings  to  dauywomen  —  all  — 
The  wise,  the  foolidi,  great  and  small  — 
Each  thinks  his  wakiig  dream  the  best. 
Some  flattering  error  ^Hs  the  breast: 
The  world  with  all  its  wealth  is  ours, 
Its  honors,  dames,  and  loveliest  bowers. 
Instinct  with  valor,  when  alone, 
I  hiu-l  the  monarch  from  his  throne; 
The  people,  glad  to  see  him  dead. 
Elect  me  monarch  in  his  stead. 
And  diadems  rain  on  my  head. 
Some  acddent  then  calls  me  back, 
And  I'm  no  more  than  simple  Jack. 

Perhaps  the  best  fable  as  a  criticism  of  life  is  the  one 
which  is  placed  last  in  the  book,  "The  Arbiter,  the  Ahnontr. 
and  the  Hermit." 

The  child  might  write  a  fable  developed  ixom  a  proverb, 
Benjanun  Franklin,  who  was  a  great  advocate  of  "iEsop's 
Fables,"  who  published  many  copies  of  it  when  it  was  first 
bemg  prmted  in  America,  and  who  was  stimulated  to  make 
his  own  book  of  wise  sayings  in  "  Poor  Richard's  Ahnanac," 
has  given  a  notable  instance  of  the  moral  tale  developed 
from  a  proverb  or  wise  saying,  "Don't  give  too  much  for 
the  whistle."  This  was  written  in  a  letter  to  a  lady  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  good  advice,  when  Franklin  was  in 
France,  in  1779. 

The  Whistle  — Benjamin  FrankUn 

Wien  I  was  a  chUd  of  seven  years  old,  my  friends  on  a 
hohday  fiUed  my  pocket  with  coppers.  I  went  directly  to 
a  shop  where  they  sold  toys  for  children;  and  being  charmed 
with  the  sound  of  a  whistle,  that  I  met  by  the  way  in  the 
hands  of  another  boy,  I  voluntarily  offered  and  gave  all 
my  money  for  one.  I  then  came  home,  and  went  whistling 
all  over  the  house,  much  pleased  with  my  whistU,  but 
disturbing  all  the  family.  My  brothers  and  sisters  and 
cousins,  understanding  the  bargam  I  had  made,  told  me  I 
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had  given  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worthy  put 
me  in  mind  what  good  things  I  might  have  bought  with 
the  rest  of  the  money;  laughed  at  me  so  much  for  my  folly 
that  I  cried  with  vexation;  and  the  reflection  g|Eive  me  more 
chjwin  than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure. 

TniSy  however,  was  afterward  of  use  to  me,  the  impression 
continuing  on  my  mind;  so  that  often,  when  I  was  tempted 
to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing,  I  said  to  mjrself,  "Don't 
give  too  much  for  the  whistle/'  and  I  saved  my  money. 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  die  world,  and  observed  the 
actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met  with  many,  very  many, 
whogave  too  much  for  the  whistle. 

When  I  saw  one  too  ambitious  of  coiu-t  favor,  sacrificing 
his  time  in  attendance  on  levies,  his  repose,  his  liberty, 
his  virtue,  and  perhaps  his  friends  to  attain  it,  I  said  to 
myself,  "This  man  gives  too  much  for  his  whisUe." 

When  I  saw  another  fond  of  popularity,  constantly  em- 
ploying himself  in  political  bustles,  neglecting  his  own 
affairs,  and  ruining  them  by  that  neglect,  "He  pays, 
indeed,"  said  I,  "too  much  for  his  whisUe." 

K I  knew  a  miser,  who  gave  up  every  kind  of  comfortable 
living,  all  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  others,  all  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  joys  of  benevolent 
friendship,  for  the  sake  of  acciunulatmg  wealth,  "Poor 
man,"  said  I,  "you  pay  too  much  for  your  whistle." 

When  I  met  with  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrificing  every 
laudable  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  of  his  fortime,  to 
mere  coiporeal  sensations  and  ruining  his  health  in  their 
pursuit,  "Mistaken  man,"  said  I,  "you  are  providing  pain 
for  yourself  instead  of  pleasure;  you  give  too  much  for 
your  whistle." 

If  I  see  one  fond  of  appearance,  or  fine  clothes,  fine  houses, 
fine  furniture,  fine  equipages,  all  above  his  fortime,  for 
which  he  contracts  debts,  and  ends  his  career  in  a  prison, 
"Alas!"  say  I,  "he  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his 
whistle." 
•  Whep  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl  married  to 
an  ill-natured  husband,  "What  a  pity,"  say  I,  "that  she 
should  pay  so  much  for  a  whistle!" 

In  short,  I  conceive  that  great  part  of  the  miseries  of 
mankind  are  brought  upon  them  by  the  false  estimate  they 
have  made  of  the  value  of  things  and  by  their  givirig  too 
much  for  their  whistles. 

The  Olivei  Fig,  Vine  and  Bramble 

The  Trees  went  forth  once  upon  a  time  to  anoint  a  king 
over  them;  and  they  said  unto  the  Olive  Tree,  "Reign 
thou  over  us." 

But  the  Olive  Tree  said  imto  them,  "Should  I  leave  my 
fatness,  wherewith  by  me  they  honor  God  and  man,  and 
go  to  be  promoted  over  the  Trees?" 

And  the  Trees  said  to  the  Fig  Tree,  "Come,  thou,  and 
reign  over  us." 

But  the  Fig  Tree  said  imto  them,  "Should  I  forsake  my 
sweetness,  and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over 
the  Trees?" 

Then  said  the  Trees  \mto  the  Vine,  "Come,  thou,  and 
reign  over  us." 

And  the  Vine  said  \mto  them,  "Should  I  leave  my  wine, 
windi  cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over 
the  Trees?" 

Then  said  all  the  Trees  imto  the  Bramble,  "Come,  thou, 
and  reign  over  us." 

And  the  Bramble  said  unto  the  Trees,  "If  in  truth  ye 
anoint  me  king  over  )rou,  then  come  and  put  your  trust 
in  my  shadow;  and  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  Bramble, 
and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon." 

The  following  original  fable  illustrates  how  the  child 
might  take  a  certain  emotion  and  then  write  a  little  tale 
of  his  own  to  display  that  dominant  emotion.  The  emotion 
here  displayed  is  perseverance;  and  the  proverb  might  be 
expressed  as  "God  helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  or 


"  Where  there 's  a  will  there 's  a  way."  One  must  remember 
that  the  fable  must  have  these  dearly  defined  character- 
istics: 

1  It  must  have  brevity. ' 

2  It  must  have  a  point,  its  didactic  intention. 

3  It  personifies  lower  forms  of  life,  animals  or  things. 

4  It  may  be  of  two  sorts: 

a    It  may  deal  with  truth,  be  ethical. 
b    It  may  deal  with  practical  wisdom. 

5  Its  meaning  must  be  undeniable. 

6  It  must  have  directness. 

7  It  must  have  sfanpUdty. 

8  It  must  have  picturesqueness. 

The  Little  Frog  —  Laura  F.  Kready 

Once  upon  a  time  some  Frogs  left  the  cool  clear  water  of 
their  pond,  and  wandering  on  the  bank  by  the  roadside, 
fell  into  two  huge  cans  c«  milk. 

"Oh,  we'll  drown!  we'll  drown!"  they  cried,  and  one  by 
one,  they  began  sinking  to  the  bottom. 

But  there  was  one  Frog  who  did  not  sink.  "Will  some 
one  help  me?"  he  cried.  But  no  one  came.  So  he  set  to 
work.  "I  can  swim,"  he  said;  and  round  and  round  he 
began  paddling  m  the  milk,  faster  and  faster.  But  all  he 
could  do  was  to  naake  a  little  billowy  cirde  in  the  strange 
white  water.  Yet  he  kept  right  on.  "I  must  swim,"  he 
said.  "Will  no  one  help  me?"  But  no  one  came.  And 
round  and  round  he  beat  the  strange  white  water  with  his 
sturdy  little  legs. 

Soon  he  grew  very  tired,  and  all  out  of  breath.  His 
legs  ached,  and  his  head  hurt  with  all  the  hard  bumps 
against  the  sides  of  the  can.  But  he  kept  on  swimming, 
round  and  roimd,  making  bigger  circles  in  the  waves  of  milk. 

By  and  by  he  began  to  feel  queer.  What  could  be  the 
matter?  Hk  legs  seemed  like  sticks  and  he  could  hardly 
move  them.  But  he  never  thought  of  stopping.  He  just 
kept  on  pushing  and  pushing  and  pushing  his  legs  through 
the  strange  white  water,  until,  all  at  once  he  had  made  for 
himself,  a  pad  of  butter. 

Then  standing  lightly  on  its  top,  filled  with  longing  for 
the  lily-pad  of  his  pond,  he  made  one  grand  leap  out  over 
the  can  to  freedom  and  his  home  among  the  reeds. 

There  are  many  instances  of  the  fable  in  poetry.  We 
have  the  inimitable  "Fables  of  La  Fontaine,"  which  will  be 
treated  separately.  The  child  may  attempt  to  put  a  fable 
into  rhyme.  A  modem  instance  of  the  fable  in  rhjnne 
has  appeared  quite  recently  in  a  description  of  the  home 
of  Mr.  Coolidge,  the  Republican  nominee  for  Vice-President. 
Over  the  fireplace  in  the  Coolidge  home  in  Northampton 
is  a  verse  containing  a  fable: 

A  wise  old  Owl  lived  in  an  oak; 
The  more  he  saw,  the  less  he  spoke, 
The  less  he  spoke,  the  more  he  heard. 
Why  can't  we  be  like  that  old  Bird? 

"The  Cow  and  the  Ass,"  by  Jane  Taylor,  has  playful 
grace  and  comic  humor,  and  its  first  two  lines  of  ^the^last 
stanza  are  even  on  a  level  with  "La  Fontaine." 


The  Cow  and  the  Ass 

Beside  a  green  meadow  a  stream  used  to  flow. 
So  dear  one  might  see  the  white  pebbles  below; 
To  this  cooling  brook  the  warm  cattle  would  stray, 
To  stand  in  the  shade  on  a  hot  summer's  day. 

A  Cow,  quite  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Came  here  to  refresh,  as  she  often  had  done. 
And  standing  quite  still,  stocking  over  the  stream, 
Was  musing  perhaps;  or  perhaps  she  might  dream^T^ 
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But  soon  a  brown  Ass,  of  respectable  look, 
Cajme  trotting  up  also,  to  taste  of  the  brook. 
And  to  nibble  a  few  of  the  daisies  and  grass: 
"How  d'ye?"  said  the  Cow;  "How  d'ye  do?"  said  the  ass. 

"Take  a  seat,"  said  the  Cow,  gently  waving  her  hand; 
"By  no  means,  dear  madam,"  said  he,  "while  you  stand." 

Tiien  stooping  to  drink,  with  a  complaisant  bow, 
"Ma'am,  your  h«Jth,"  said  the  Ass:  —  "Thank  you,  sir," 
said  the  Cow. 

When  a  few  of  these  compliments  more  had  been  passed 
They  laid  themselves  down  on  the  herbage  at  last; 
And  waiting  poUtely  (as  gentlemen  must). 
The  Ass  held  his  tongue,  that  the  Cow  might  speak  first. 

Then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  directly  began, 
"Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Ass,  we  are  injured  by  man? 
'Tis  a  subject  which  lies  with  a  weight  on  my  nUnd: 
We  really  are  greatly  oppressed  by  mankind. 

"Pray  what  is  the  reason  (I  see  none  at  all) 
That  I  always  must  go  when  Jane  chooses  to  call? 


Whatever  I'm  doing  ('tis  certainly  hard) 
I'm  forced  to  leave  off,  to  be  milked  in  i 


the  yard. 

"I've  no  will  of  my  own,  but  must  do  as  they  please, 
And  give  them  my  milk  to  make  butter  and  cheese; 
Sometimes  I  endeavor  to  kick  down  the  pail; 
Or  give  her  a  box  on  the  ear  with  my  tail." 

"But,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Ass,  "not  presimiing  to  teach  — 
Oh  dear,  I  beg  pardon  —  pray  finish  your  speech; 
Excuse  my  mistake,"  said  the  complaisant  swain, 

"Go  on,  and  I'll  not  interrupt  you  again." 

"Why,  sir,  I  was  just  then  about  to  observe. 
Those  hard-hearted  tyrants  no  longer  I'll  serve; 
But  leave  them  forever  to  do  as  they  please. 
And  look  somewhere  else  for  their  butter  and  cheese." 

Ass  waited  a  moment,  his  answer  to  scan. 
And  then,  "Not  presuming  to  teach,"  he  began, 
"Permit  me  to  say,  since  my  thoughts  you  invite, 
I  always  saw  things  in  a  different  Ught. 

"That  you  afford  man  an  important  supply, 
No  Ass  in  his  senses  would  ever  deny: 
But  then,  in  return,  'tis  but  fair  to  allow. 
They  are  of  some  service  to  you.  Mistress  Cow. 

"  Tis  their  pleasant  meadow  in  which  you  repose. 
And  they  find  you  a  shelter  from  wintry  snows. 
For  comforts  like  these,  we're  indebted  to  man; 
And  for  him,  in  return,  shoidd  do  all  that  we  can. 

The  Cow,  upon  this,  cast  her  eyes  on  the  grass, 
Not  pleased  to  be  sdiooled  in  this  way  by  an  Ajss 
"Yet,"  said  she  to  herself,  "though  he's  not  very  bright, 
I  really  believe  that  the  fellow  is  right." 

Another  interesting  reaction  to  the  fable  which  may  be 
secured  from  children  is  to  put  a  fable  in  verse  into  prose. 
The  Uterary  translators  of  "iEsop"  have  been  doing  this 
sort  of  thing  and  vice  versa  from  the  earUest  times  and 
children  will  enjoy  doing  it.  Third  and  fourth  grade 
children  might  put  into  prose  a  fable  in  poetry,  such  as 
Lewis  Carroll's  "The  Pig  Who  Could  Not  Jump,"  in  "The 
Himting  of  the  Snark." 

The  Pig  Who  Could  Not  Jump 

A  Pig  once  sat  all  alone  beside  an  old  pump.  As  he  sat 
he  moaned  because  he  could  not  jump.  A  certain  Camel 
heard  him  and  said,  "O  Pig,  why  do  you  bellow  so  loud?" 


The  Pig  repUed,  "Because  I  cannot  jump."  "You  are  too 
plump,"  said  the  Camel,  "and  I  never  saw  so  wide  a  Pig 
who  wobbled  so  from  side  to  side,  who  could  jumpl  Yet 
if  you  woidd  trot  to  those  trees  which  are  two  mfles  away, 
twice  a  day  —  who  can  tell?"    Then  the  Qand  Irft 

Next  a  Frog  came  by  and  said,  "O  Pig,  what  makes  you 
cry?"  And  the  Pig  replied  in  his  bitterness,  "Because  I 
cannot  jump."  Then  the  Frog,  grinning  gleefully,  thumped 
his  chest  and  said,  " I  'U  teach  you  how  to  jumpl  You  may 
fed  faint  and  you'll  eet  bumps,  but  if  you  begm  with  some- 
thing small  and  end  with  a  ten-foot  wall,  at  last  you^ 
find  you  can  jumpl" 

Thereupon  the  Pig  rushed  with  all  his  might  upon  the 
ruined  pump,  rolled  over  like  an  empty  sack,  and  broke 
his  back. 

The  next  day  the  Camd  passed  that  way;  and  as  he  saw 
the  cold,  still  Pig,  he  said:  "It  needs  something  more 
fairy-like  and  slim  to  execute  a  jumpl" 

In  connection  with  Lewis  Carroll  one  might  mention 
that  in  "Through  the  Looking-Glass,"  Alice's  ballad  of 
"The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter"  is  a  paralld  of  an  Indian 
fable,  "The  Fox  and  the  Crabs,"  given  by  Raju  Ramaswami, 
p.  28.  After  reading  the  ballad,  the  prose  parallel  might 
be  told  by  a  pupil,  and  the  moral  point  indicated. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  the  child  to  make  a  list  of 
fables  in  verse  and  other  animal  poems,  some  of  which 
might  be  read  by  class  members  at  some  special  time. 
The  list  might  include  among  other  poems,  the  following: 

Selections  from  Mother  Goose 

Thi^  Tigtr  — Blake 

Th^tAmh  — Blake 

The  Owl  —  Tennyson 

The  Bumblebee  —  Emerson 

To  the  Cuckoo  —  Wordsworth 

The  Drowned  Cat  —  Gray 

Girl  and  Fawn  —  Marvel 

The  Melancholy  Pig  —  Hunting  of  the  Shark,  Lewis  CaroU 

The  Precocious  Pig  —  Thomas  Hood 

The  Mad  Dog  —  Cowper 

The  Jackdaw  of  Rhcims  —  An  Ingloldshy  Lgend 

Binkie  —  Rudyard  Kipling 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow  —  Bernard  Barton 

The  Cow  and  the  Ass  —  Jane  Taylor 

The  Horse  —  Jane  Taylor 

The  Donkey's  Dialogue  —  Jeferys  TavUn 

Songs  and  Pictures,  two  complete  volumes  —  Randolph  Caldecott 

The  Magpie's  Nest  —  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Vosy  Ring,  p.  198 

The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel  —  Emerson,  Posy  Ring,  p.  206 

An  Old  Rat's  Tale  —  Nursery  Rime,  Children's  First  Book  of  Poetry 

Ladybird  —  Carline  Southey,  Children's  First  Book  of  Poetry 

The  City  Mouse  and  the  Garden  Mouse  —  C.  Rossetti,  First  Book  of 

Poetry 
The  Cow  —  Stevenson 

The  Fox  — 0«  Ballad,  Children's  First  Book  of  Poetry,  Baker 
The  Lost  Lamb  —  Wesiwood,  Children's  First  Book  of  Poetry,  Baker 
The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat  —  Lear 
The  Camel's  Nose  —  L,  Sigoumey,  Posy  Ring 
Ant  and  Cricket  —  Posy  Ring 
The  Lion  and  the  Cub  —  John  Gay,  Golden  Numbers 
The  Boy  and  the  Wolf  —  Ingpen's  Collection,  p.  120 
The  Fox  at  the  Point  of  Death  —  John  Gay,  tngpen,  p.  128 
The  Turkeys  and  the  Ant.  —  /.  Gay,  Jngpen 


The  Milkmaid  —  Jefferys  Taylor,  Ingpen,  p.  130 

-    - 5  — /.Tfl  "      ' 

)eny  Tre< 
The  Pineapple  and  the  Bee  —  Cowfer 


The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  —  / .  Tayhr,  Intpen,  p.  130 

The  Priest  and  the  Mulberry  Tree  —  T,  L  Peacock,  IngPen,  p  251 


The  Poet,  the  Oyster,  and  the  Sensitive  Plant  —  Cmper 

The  Pied  Piper  —  Browning 

To  a  Water  Fowl  —  Bryant 

The  Chambered  Nautilus  —  Holmes 

The  Stormy  Petrel  —  Barry  Comwal 

The  Dying  Swan  —  Tennyson 

The  Srmi  — Cowper 

The  Green  Linnet  —  Wordsworth 

A  Wren's  Nest  —  Wordstvorth 

Epitaph  on  a  Hare  —  Cowper 

The  Kitten  at  Play  —  Wordsworth 

To  a  Butterfly  —  Wordsworth 

The  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket  —  Keais 

"The  Fable  of  Jotham,"  quoffig,§^g;y^^,|g%A  C^mi^ 
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of  Trees.  It  might  be  very  interesting  for  a  dass  to 
dramatize  the  various  councils  of  the  fables.  There  is  a 
Coimdl  of  Fishes  in  "The  Cruel  Crane  Outwitted,"  an 
Indian  fable  from  the  "Jatakas"  in  which  a  Crab  calls  a 
Council  of  all  the  Fishes  of  the  Lake;  the  Council  of  Fish 
in  the  Japanese  "The  Happy  Hunter  and  the  Lucky 
Fisherman,"  called  by  the  Princess  Umi  Ume;  flie  Coundl 
of  Mice  in  iEsop's  "Belling  the  Cat";  the  "Council  of 
Horses,"  by  John  Gay  in  "Golden  Numbers,"  p.  357;  the 
Council  of  Birds  in  Grimm's  Tale,  "The  Wren  Chosen  as 
King";  the  Council  of  Frogs  in  iEsop's  "King  Log  and 
King  Stork";  the  Council  of  Foxes  in  "The  Fox  Without 
a  Tail,"  ^Esop;  and  the  Coimdl  of  Guineas  in  "Why 
Guinea  Fowls  are  Speckled,"  in  "Nights  With  Uncle 
Remus,"  p.  196.  Having  once  attempted  a  collection  of 
this  sort,  much  interest  inll  develop  in  coming  upon  a  new 
Council  which  may  be  added  to  the  list  from  time  to 
time. 

A  number  of  fairy  tales  illustrate  how  a  tale  may  be  an 
amplified  fable.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  is  the 
Indian  "The  Ass  in  the  Lion's  Skin,"  which  has  been 
already  quoted.  The  moral  of  the  tale  is  "The  voice 
betrays  the  real  character." 

The  fable  serves  admirably  as  an  exercise  in  beginning 
grammar  or  in  composition.  A  fourth  grade  class  learning 
the  parts  of  speech  might  use  "The  Dog  and  His  Shadow," 
to  distinguish  noims  as  name-words  or  verbs  as  action-words. 
"The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb"  would  serve  very  well  to  teach 
the  use  of  quotation  marks. 

Another  interesting  fable  exercise  is  to  take  an  old  fable 
and  write  a  modification  of  it  or  find  a  modem  instance  of  it. 
One  might  be  able  to  find  a  modern  instance  of  brothers 
going  to  law  over  an  estate,  so  that  when  the  legal  proceed- 
ings were  ended,  the  lawyers*  fees  used  up  the  entire  estate 
and  the  brothers  received  nothing.  Then  the  following 
fable  of  "i£sop"  might  be  told,  which  has  especial  interest 
as  it  has  been  illustrated  in  American  lithography  by 
N.  Currier,  entitled  "The  Scales  of  Justice." 

The  Scales  of  Justice 

Once  there  were  two  Cats  who,  having  secured  a  lump 
ef  cheese,  could  not  decide  which  was  to  have  the  cheese. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute,  they  agreed  to 
rder  the  matter  to  a  Monkey  as  Ju^ge. 

The  Monkey  accepted  the  office  readily,  and,  bringing 
a  pair  of  scales,  put  a  part  into  each  scale.  "Let  me  see," 
lie  said,  "aye  —  this  lump  outweighs  the  other";  and 
bnmediately  he  bit  off  a  considerable  piece  in  order  to 
reduce  it  to  an  equilibrium.  The  opposite  scale  was  now 
heavier,  which  gave  the  conscientious  Judge  good  reason 
for  a  second  mouthful. 

"Hold,  hold!"  said  the  two  Cats,  who  began  to  be 
alarmed  for  the  event.  "Give  us  our  shares  and  we  are 
satisfied."  "If  you  are  satisfied,"  replied  the  Monkey, 
"Justice  is  not;  a  cause  of  this  intricate  nature  is  by  no 
means  so  easily  determined."  Whereupon  he  continued  to 
nibble  first  one  piece  and  then  the  other,  until  the  poor 
Cats,  seeing  their  cheese  rapidly  diminishing,  begged  the 
Monkey  to  give  himself  no  further  trouble,  but  to  deliver 
to  them  what  remained. 

"Not  so  fast,  I  beseech  ye.  Friends,"  replied  the  Monkey; 
"we  owe  justice  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  you.  What 
remains  is  due  to  me  in  right  of  my  office." 

Thus  saying,  the  Judge  crammed  the  whole  into  his 
mouth,  and  with  great  gravity  dismissed  the  court. 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow, 

In  prose,  I  well  know, 
Many  good  little  girls  can  rehearse: 

Perhaps  it  wiU  tell 

Pretty  nearly  as  well, 
If  we  try  the  same  fable  in  verse. 


In  a  dairy  a  Crow, 

Having  ventured  to  go, 
Some  food  for  her  yoimg  ones  to  seek, 

Flew  up  in  the  trees, 

With  a  fine  piece  of  cheese, 
Which  she  joyfuUy  held  in  her  beak. 

A  Fox,  who  Hved  by, 

To  the  tree  saw  her  fly, 
And  to  share  in  the  prize  made  a  vow; 

For  having  just  dined, 

He  for  cheese  felt  inclined, 
So  he  went  and  sat  imder  the  bough. 

She  was  cunning,  he  knew, 

But  so  was  he  too. 
And  with  flattery  adapted  his  plan; 

For  he  knew  if  die'd  speak. 

It  must  fall  bKan  her  beak. 
So,  bowing  politely,  began. 

"  Tis  a  very  fine  day" 
(Not  a  word  did  she  say) ; 
"The  wind,  I  believe,  ma'am,  is  south; 
A  fine  harvest  for  peas;" 
He  then  looked  at  the  cheese. 
But  the  Crow  did  not  open  her  mouth. 

Sly  Reynard,  not  tired. 
Her  plumage  admired, 
"How  charming!  how  brilliant  its  hue! 
The  voice  must  be  fine, 
Of  a  bird  so  divine, 
Ah,  let  me  just  hear  it,  pray  do  I 

"Believe  me,  I  long 
To  hear  a  sweet  song:" 

The  dlly  Crow  foolishly  tries: 
She  scarce  gave  one  squall. 
When  the  dieese  she  let  fall. 

And  the  Fox  ran  away  with  the  prize. 

Mord 

Ye  innocent  fair, 

Of  coxcombs  beware. 
To  flattery  never  give  ear; 

Try  well  each  i^tence, 

And  keep  to  plain  sense, 
And  th^i  you  have  little  to  fear. 


A  Snow  Song 

There's  a  wonderful  wearer 

ICgh  up  in  the  air^ 
And  he  weares  a  white  Mantle 

For  cold  earth  ta  waar. 
Wth  the  wind  for  his  shuttle, 

The  doud  far  his  kx>my 
How  he  weaves,  how  he  weaves, 

In  the  light,  in  the  glooBiI 

Oh,  the  finest  of  late, 

He  decks  buah  and  treat 
On  the  brcMul,  flinty  meadafws 

A  cover  lays  he; 
Then  a  quaint  cap  he  places 

On  pillar  and  post, 
And  changes  the  pump 

To  a  grim,  silcat  ghost. 

But  this  wondefful  weaver 

Grows  weaiy  at  last, 
And  the  shuttle  lies  idle 

That  once  flew  sa  fast. 
Then  the  sim  peeps  abroad 

On  the  work  he  has  done. 
And  cries,  "1*11  unravel  it  au, 

JuBtforfu^I^V-^^^^y  ^ 
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Seasonal  Problems  for  Grade  Four    IV 


Bertha  Toelle 


Christmas  Activities 


DURING  the  month  of  December  everybody  is  busy  pre- 
paring for  Christmas.  The  q)irit  of  the  Christmas 
season  prevails  everywhere. 

Mother  Nature  reminds  us  that  Christmas  is  coming  by 
sending  Jack  Frost  with  snow,  ice  and  cold  winter  weaSier. 
What  fun  the  children  then  havel 

While  the  children  are  sleeping  the  snow  falls  thick  and 
tast.  In  the  morning  they  must  clear  the  paths,  and  then 
ihey  will  have  a  jolly  time  building  a  snow  fort  and  making 
a  snow  man. 

The  pavement  m  front  of  their  house  is  100  feet  long  and 
4  feet  wide.  K  the  snow  is  2  feet  deep,  how  many  cubic 
feet  of  snow  will  the  children  have  to  remove  to  clear  the 
pavement? 

The  fort  and  snow  man  will  be  made  from  the  snow 
frfaich  is  cleared  from  the  pavement. 

Sixteenboys  try  tohold  thefort.  Each  boy  makes  18  snow- 
balls.   How  many  snowballs  will  they  all  make  together? 

After  169  snowballs  are  thrown  die  fort  is  captured  by 
the  other  boys.    How  many  snowballs  remain? 

With  these  remaining  snowballs  they  will  try  to  knock 
the  hat  off  the  snowman  tiiey  have  made;  33  baUsstrike  the 
body  of  the  snow  man,  58  balls  miss  the  mark  entirely,  17 
balls  strike  the  head,  and  the  remaining  balls  hit  the  hat 
How  many  balls  hit  Uie  mark?  By  this  time  nothing  much 
remains  of  the  snow  man. 

Several  days  before  Christmas  the  farmer  is  very  busy 
prq>aring  to  go  to  town  with  his  seasonal  produce. 

A  load  of  Christmns  trees  must  be  cut,  holly  wreaths 
must  be  made,  and  moss  must  be  dved.  AU  this  must  be 
taken  to  town,  beside  many  other  farm  products,  such  as 
turkeys,  potatoes,  apples,  butter  and  eggs. 

He  sdls  a  load  of  trees  for  $30.00.  There  are  24  trees  on 
the  wagon.    How  much  is  each  tree  wordi? 

The  farmers  wife  makes  48  holly  wreaths  to  be  sold  at 
$.36  each.    How  much  money  will  she  receive  for  them? 

The  farmers  son  dyes  some  sawdust  green,  to  be  used  as 
moss  in  Christmas  gardens.  He  will  seD  the  moss  at  $.10 
a  Quart,  If  he  sells  a  bushel  of  moss,  how  much  money 
will  he  make? 

How  much  would  the  trees,  moss  and  holly  wreaths  net? 
In  addition  to  this,  the  farmer  reaps  quite  a  profit  from  his 
regular  produce. 

The  children  in  the  dty  are  very  busy  helping  their 
parents,  and  secretly  preparing  gifts  for  the  various  members 
«f  the  family. 

John  has  made  a  sewing  basket  at  school  for  mother,  but 
he  must  equq>  it  with  the  necessary  articles. 

He  needs  2  spools  of  cotton  at  $.10  a  spool,  2  spools 
darning  cotton  at  $.08  spool,  1  thimble  $.10,  2  packages 
needles  at  $.26, 1  pair  scissors  at  $1.50, 1  emory  ball  at  $.15, 
^  yd.  of  cretonne  for  lining  at  $.60.  How  much  will  it 
«08t  to  equip  the  basket? 

Sister  is  busy  making  handkerchiefs.  How  many  12- 
inch  handerkchiefs  can  she  cut  from  a  yard  of  36-mch 
material?  Handkerchief  linen  costs  $2.50  a  yard.  What 
will  each  handkerchief  cost? 

Mother  is  going  to  make  a  silk  shirt  for  father.  If  she 
buys  Z^  yards  of  silk  at  $1.98  a  yd.,  how  much  will  she 
have^  to  pay  for  the  silk? 

Alice  is  going  to  make  a  sweater  for  her  brother.  She 
needs  8  balls  of  wool.    What  will  the  wool  cost  at  $.65  a  ball? 

The  children  can  help  mother  a  great  deal  by  shopping 
far  her.  Christmas  tree  ornaments  and  decorations  must 
be  bought 

Find  the  total  cost  of  the  following  articles:  20  yds. 
tbsel,  at  $.05  yard,  4  doz.  Christmas  balls  at  $1.25  dozen. 


2  doz.  candles  at  $.25  dozen,  1  doz.  poinsettas  at  $.10  each, 
4  rolls  of  red  crq[>e  paper  at  $.20  each. 

Perhaps  mother  is  the  busiest  person  of  all,  for  she  has  so 
much  baking  to  do,  and  candies  to  make. 

Mother  usually  bakes  4  or  5  pans  of  sugar  cakes.  Eadi 
pan  holds  16  cakes.  How  many  sugar  cakes  would  there  be 
in  5  pans? 

Suppose  12  cakes  got  burned  to  a  crisp.  How  many 
edible  cakes  remain? 

If  mother  bakes  twice  as  many  ginger  cakes  as  sugar 
cakes,  how  many  ginger  cakes  will  she  bake? 

The  spice  cookies  are  made  in  various  shapes.  If  mother 
makes  37  star  shape,  54  diamond  shape  and  29  round  cakes, 
How  many  spice  cookies  will  there  be? 

She  makes  15  pounds  of  candy  —  3  J  pounds  of  butter 
creams,  2^  pounds  of  chocolate  mints,  and  the  balance 
in  hard  candy.  How  many  poimds  of  hard  candy  will 
there  be? 

Mother  also  must  do  the  marketing  and  buy  nuts  and 
fruit.  Since  the  mixed  nut  are  often  inferior,  she  will  buy 
several  kinds  and  mix  them  herself.  If  she  buys  1  lb.  rf 
butternuts  at  $.38,  1  lb.  of  ahnonds  at  $.40,  1  lb.  of  hazd 
at  $.33,  1  lb.  of  English  walnuts  at  $.45,  1  lb.  of  pecans  at 
$.30,  and  mixes  them  herself,  what  will  be  the  average 
cost  per  pound?  How  does  this  compare  with  the  market 
price  of  mixed  nuts? 

The  fruit  will  cost  $4.50;  \  of  this  amount  is  to  be  spent 
for  oranges;  -J-  is  to  be  spent  for  apples;  J  is  to  be  spent  for 
grapes ;  ^  is  to  be  spent  for  figs  and  dates,  and  the  remainder 
is  to  be  spent  for  bananas.  How  much  money  will  be  spait 
for  oranges;  for  apples;  for  grapes;  dates  and  figs  and 
bananas? 

Not  only  in  the  home  is  there  great  preparation  for  Christ- 
mas, but  m  the  school  and  church  as  well. 

The  teacher  usually  likes  to  surprise  her  pupils  with  some 
remembrance  at  Christmas.  The  first  grade  teacher  is 
going  to  have  a  little  Christmas  party  for  her  pupib.  The 
older  boys  and  girls  of  the  school  are  going  to  bring  a 
tree  and  trim  it  for  the  pleasure  of  the  small  tots.  One 
side  of  the  room  is  going  to  be  covered  with  imitation 
brick  paper  to  resemble  a  fireplace.  The  teacher  is  going 
to  hang  a  filled  stocking  for  each  pupil  at  this  firepla^ 

How  many  square  feet  of  brick  paper  will  it  take  to  cover 
a  space  18  feet  by  4i  feet? 

ii  36  stockings  are  to  be  hung  along  the  18-foot  space, 
how  many  inches  apart  must  they  be  hung? 

If  each  stocking  contains  a  diocolate  bar  costing  $.05,  an 
apple  $.03,  an  orange  $.06,  2  sugar  cakes  $.10,  and  some 
peanuts  $.05,  how  much  does  it  cost  to  fill  a  stocking? 
What  will  it  cost  to  fill  36  stockings? 

How  many  yards  of  tarlatan  will  the  teacher  need  to 
make  36  stockings,  if  one  yard  makes  6  stockings? 

When  the  teacher  sees  the  joy  reflected  in  the  little 
children's  faces,  she  will  feel  well  repaid  for  her  trouble. 

The  children  in  the  Simday-school  abo  look  forward  to 
the  Christmas  treat.  This,  however,  means  work  for  the 
Simday-school  teachers,  for  the  candy  boxes  must  be  filled 
and  the  tree  must  be  trimmed. 

How  many  pounds  of  candy  must  be  bought  to  fill  198 
half-pound  boxes? 

How  many  dozen  oranges  will  be  needed  if  each  child 
receives  1  orange? 

The  tree  and  the  ornaments  have  been  donated,  but  it  will 
be  necessary  to  hire  the  electric  lights  to  illuminate  the  tree. 

If  they  get  16  sets  of  tree  lights,  with  8  bulbs  on  each  set, 
how  many  lights  will  there  be  on  the  tree? 

After  such  extensive  preparation  we  are  sure  that  no  one 
will  be  forgotten  and  that  all  will  be  happy  on  Christmas 
Day. 
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nners 


EVERY  pupQ  needs  to  be  able  to  express  himself  accu- 
rately m  writing.  This  requires  much  practice  and 
there  is  no  better  practice  than  in  reproducing  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  others.  As  soon  as  a  child  masters 
the  rudiments  of  penmanship  the  wise  teacher  directs  him 
to  a  written  expression  of  his  thoughts.  In  his  first  year  this 
expression  consists  of  words,  phrases,  sentences  and  groups 
of  sentences.  During  his  second  year  he  is  able  to  memorize 
and  reproduce  a  short  story.  Reproduction  requires  care- 
ful development.  The  successful  written  recitation  in  the 
upper  grades  rests  largely  with  the  teacher  of  composition 
in  the  primary  grades.  To  the  young  teacher  this  detailed 
method  of  presenting  a  story  for  written  reproduction  may 
be  of  help. 

Sly  Fox  and  Black  Crow 

Sly  Fox  walked  slowly  through  the  woods.  He  felt 
hungry  and  angry.  He  had  caught  Little  Red  Hen  for  his 
supper.  Smart  Little  Red  Hen  had  cut  a  hole  in  his  bag 
and  had  flown  away  home. 

"Red  Hen  is  as  smart  as  I,"  said  Sly  Fox.  "I  shall  look 
for  some  one  who  is  silly.    TTien  I  shall  have  a  good  meal." 

Sly  Fox  heard  a  loud  "caw."  He  looked  up  and  saw  a 
black  crow.  Black  Crow  had  a  fine  piece  of  cheese  in  her 
mouth.    She  had  stolen  it. 

Sly  Fox  thought  that  he  would  like  the  cheese.  "Per- 
haps I  can  get  it  by  a  trick,"  he  said  to  himself.  He  came 
near  the  tree  and  began  to  talk  to  the  crow. 

"How  beautiful  you  are!"  he  exclaimed.  "What  soft 
white  feathers  you  have!  I  have  heard  that  you  can  sing 
like  a  lark.    Handsome  bird,  will  you  sing  for  me?" 

Black  Crow  should  have  known  that  her  loud  "caw,  caw," 
was  not  a  song.  She  was  so  flattered  that  she  did  not  stop 
to  think.  She  opened  her  mouth  to  sing.  Alas,  down  fell 
the  cheese  to  the  ground  I 

That  was  just  what  Sly  Fox  expected.  He  picked  up  the 
cheese  and  ran  away.  He  did  not  want  to  hear  the  rest  of 
the  song. 

Poor,  silly  Black  Crowl 


Steps  for  the  First  Day 

The  story  is  written  in  script  on  the  blackboard. 

Each  child  is  given  a  hdctographed  copy  of  the  story 
carefully  written  in  script  on  the  same  size  paper  as 
he  is  expected  to  use  for  his  composition. 

The  story  is  read  by  the  teacher. 

Its  meaning  is  discussed  by  the  class. 

The  story  is  read  in  concert  by  the  class. 

Each  sentence  is  read  with  its  marks  of  punctuation. 

Tlie  story  is  carefully  copied  from  the  hektographed 
sheet. 

The  hektographed  copy  is  returned  by  the  child. 


a 
b 


c 
d 
e 
f 


questions.  These  questions  must  be  thoughtfully  worked 
out  by  the  teacher  so  that  the  story  will  be  developed 
logicaUy. 

a    The  story  is  read  through  by  the  class. 

b    Previous  copies  are  put  away. 

c    The  blackboard  copy  is  covered. 

d    The  questions  are  placed  on  the  blackboard  arranged 


as: 


Sly  Fox  and  Black  Crow 


Steps  for  the  Second  Day 
The  work  of  the  second  day  is  to  write  the  story  from 


Where  did  Black  Fox  walk?  How  did  he  fed?  Whom 
had  he  caught  for  his  supper?  How  had  Smart  Little  Red 
Hen  escapai?    Where  had  she  flown? 

What  did  Sly  Fox  say  about  Little  Red  Hen?  For  whom 
must  I  look?    What  shall  I  have  then? 

What  did  Sly  Fox  hear?  What  did  he  see?  What  did 
Black  Crow  have  in  her  mouth?  How  did  she  get  the 
cheese? 

What  did  Sly  Fox  think  about  the  cheese?  What  did  he 
say  to  himself?    Where  did  he  go? 

What  did  he  exclaim  to  the  crow?  What  did  he  say 
about  her  feathers?  Like  what  did  he  say  she  could  sing? 
What  did  he  ask  her  to  do? 

What  should  Black  Crow  have  known?  Why  did  she 
not  stop  to  think?  Why  did  she  open  her  mouth?  What 
happened  to  the  cheese? 

What  had  Sly  Fox  expected?  What  did  he  do  with  the 
cheese?  Why  did  he  nm  away?  What  does  this  story 
teach? 

e  The  story  is  corrected  by  the  child  from  his  hekto- 
graphed copy. 

Steps  for  the  Third  Day 

The  work  of  the  third  day  is  to  write  the  story  from  sug- 
gestive words  and  phrases. 

a    The  story  is  read  by  the  class. 

b  The  words  and  phrases  are  placed  on  die  blackboard, 
arranged  as: 

walked  hungry  and  angry  caught 

had  cut  a  hole  home 

as  smart  as  I"  shall  look  good  meaL" 

heard  looked  up  by  a  trick," 

came  near  to  talk 

beautiful  feathers  like  a  lark  sing  for  me?" 

should  have  known  flattered  opened 

Alas,       expected     picked       rest    of  the    song.    Poor, 

c    The  story  is  corrected  by  the  child  as  before. 

Steps  for  the  Fouth  Day 

The  work  of  the  fourth  day  is  to  write  the  story  from 
memory. 

a    All  previous  copies  are  put  away. 

b    The  story  is  written  without  comment. 
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Daily  Helps  and  Suggestions  for  the  First  Four 

Grades    IV 


Effie  L*  B«an 

Principal,  Kosdusco  School,  Wmona,  Minn.,  Public  Schoob 


December 


'How 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 

Language 

FiKST  Week 

Monday    Poem.    Memorize  the  fourth  stanza  of 
the  Leaves  Came  Down." 

Tuesday    Memorize  the  fifth  stanza. 

Wednesday    Memorize  the  sixth  stanza. 

Thursday    Original  story  suggested  by  a  picture. 

Friday    Complete  poem. 

Second  Week 

Menday    Language  game  for  teaching  ''It  is  I/'  ''It  is 
he,"  "It  is  she,"  etc. 

Select  six  children  to  past  to  the  front  of  the  room  and 
perform  some  act.    The  others  guess  what  was  done. 
Teacher    1  wonder  what  John  is  doing. 
Pupils    John  is  beatinj;  a  drum. 
Teacher    Are  you  beatmg  a  drum,  John? 
John    Yes,  Miss  Black. 

Teacher  {hoking  at  Jehn)    Who  is  beating  a^drum? 
John    It  is  I. 
Tuesday    Tell  a  story  for  reproduction. 
Wednesday    Rq)roduce  the  above  story. 
Thursday    Dramatize  above  story. 
Friday    Complete  above. 

TuxD  Week 
Monday    What  month  is  this? 
What  happens  in  December? 
What  does  Christmas  mean? 

,  Emphasize  the  thought  of  giving  rather  than  receiving. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesady    Begin  poem, "  A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas,"  by 
Clvnent  Moore. 
Thursday    Contmue  above. 
Friday    Continue  memorizing  poem. 

FowmiH  Week 

Monday    Continue  poem. 

Tuesday    Tell  a  Christmas  stoi^. 

Wednesday    Continue  memorizmg  poem. 

Thursday    Complete  poem. 

Friday    Review  poem  and  tell  a  Christmas  story. 

History  and  Geography 

Fkst  Week 
Monday    Begin  a  detailed  study  of  cotton. 
In  what  part  of  the  United  States  is  cotton  extensively 
raised? 
Tuesday    How  does  a  cotton  field  look? 
If  possible  secure  a  cotton  plant  showing  stalks  and 

cotton  bolls  and  seeds. 
If  this  cannot  bed  one,  secure  a  plentiful  supply  of 

pictures  before  beginning  the  lesson. 
Describe  the  cotton  plant. 
Wednesday  Who  picks  cotton? 

Is  it  ever  done  by  machinery? 
Thursday    How  is  the  cotton  baled? 
Where  and  how  is  it  taken? 
How  is  cotton  distributed  over  the  world? 
Friday    Name  as  many  articles  as  you  can  which  are 
made  of  cotton. 


Sbcoitd  Week 
Monday    What  is  a  cotton  gin? 

Who  made  the  first  one? 

Are  the  cotton  seeds  of  any  value? 
Tuesday    Do  we  use  all  the  cotton  raised  in  this  coimtry? 

Collect  pictures  descriptive  of  a  cotton  mill. 
Wednesday    If  we  should  visit  a  cotton  mill,  what  should 
we  see? 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Complete  study  of  cotton. 

Third  Week 

Monday    If  you  live  In  the  country,  see  if  you  can  answer 
the  following: 

Name  the  principal  roads  running  north  and  south. 
Name  those  nmning  east  and  west. 
What  brooks,  rivers  or  lakes  are  m  your  neighborhood? 
Are  they  of  any  value? 

Are  there  any  prominent  landmarks  to  be  found? 
Tell  about  them. 
If  you  live  in  a  town  or  city,  see  if  you  can  answer  the 
following: 

On  what  street  or  streets  is  the  schoolhouse? 
Where  is  the  nearest  square  or  park? 
Name  the  principal  parks  m  your  city. 
Can  you  locate  them? 
Tuesday    Of  what  use  to  a  conmiunity  are  parks?    Full 
discuision. 

Wednesday    Where  do  you  secure  your  supply  of  meat? 

Describe  a  meat  market. 
Thursday    What  do  we  call  the  flesh  of  a  cow?    Of  a 
pig?    Calf?    Sheep?    Deer? 

How  is  meat  cut  for  steaks?    Roasts?    Stews?  etc 
Friday    Collect  pictures  and  information  about  large 
cattle  and  sheep  ranches. 

Who  takes  care  of  this  stock? 

What  do  we  call  these  men? 

What  kind  of  pasturage  is  necessary?    Why? 

FouETH  Week 

Monday    How  do  these  sheep  and  cattle  reach  the  laigc 
cities  and  the  stock  yards? 

Describe  the  process  of  shipping. 
Tuesday    Imagme  a  trip  throujg;h  the  Chicago  stock  yards 
if  you  are  unable  to  manage  a  real  one. 
Wednesday    Contmue  description  of  above  tr^). 
Thursday    Complete  above. 

Friday    How  does  die  dressed  meat  reach  all  parts  of  the 
coimtry? 

Tell  of  the  rigid  inspection  of  meat 
Why  16  this  done? 

Nature  Study 

FntST  Week 

Monday    The  first  snowfall.    Take  the  chfldren  outside 
and  allow  them  to  revel  m  it.    Call  attention  to  the  diffcr«it 
shaped  flakes  falling  on  coat  sleeves. 
How  many  points  has  a  snowflake? 

Tuesday    Paper  cutting  of  snowflakes.    Mount  on  dark 
paper. 

Tuesday    Memorize  "A  Wonderful  Weaver,"  by  George 
Ceoper. 

Thursday    Continue  above. 

Friday    .Continue  above.  ^^  ^ 
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Second  Wsx£ 
Monday    Complett  above  poem. 
Tuesday    Deer. 
Have  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  pictures  frcMn  which  to 

study. 
If  possible,  visit  a  park  where  a  live  deer  may  be 

observed. 
Is  a  deer  brave  or  timid? 
Describe  a  deer  as  to  size  and  appearance. 
Wednesday    What  color  b  a  deer? 
Where  do  they  Uke  to  live? 
What  do  they  cat? 

How  do  the  deer  protect  themselves  and  their  yo\mg? 
Compare  the  stag  and  the  doe. 
What  does  Hiawatha  say  about  the  deer? 
What  did  the  Indians  use  the  deer-skins  for? 
Thursday    Special  study  of  an  evergreen  tree  conunon  to 
your  neighborhood. 

Where  does  it  grow? 
What  shape  is  the  tree? 
Has  it  leaves? 

Why  do  you  suppose  they  are  called  needles? 
How  are  they  arranged  on  the  stem? 
(If  there  are  five  needles  m  a  bimch  it  is  white  pine, 
if  Uiree  m  a  bunch,  the  pitch  pine.) 
Friday    One  kind  of  evergreen  has  flat,  shinmg,  green 
leaves,  with  points  and  red  berries.    It  is  used  for  Christmas 
decorations.    Do  you  know  its  name?    (Holly) 

Is  your  evergreen  covered  with  something  black  and 

sticky?    (Pitch  pine) 
Some  evergreens  have  two  long,  very  coarse  needles  in 
a  bunch.    What  kind  is  it?    (Yellow  pine) 

Third  Wbek 

Monday    From  what  evergreen  does  the  needles  fall  off 
quickly?    (Spruce) 

Which  one  keeps  its  needles?    (Fir) 
What  kind  of  evergreens  have  cones? 
What  are  hidden  in  the  cones?    (Seeds) 
Why  do  the  scales  of  the  pine  cone  overlap  each  other 
so  closely? 
Tuesday    Of  what  use  are  the  wings  to  the  pine  seeds? 
How  many  seeds  are  found  packed  within  each  scale 

of  the  pine  c©ne? 
Why  can  the  pme  cone  scatter  its  seeds  in  all  directions 

and  quite  long  distances? 
Does  the  pme  tree  hold  its  cones  differently  according 

to  their  age? 
Why  do  the  squirrels  visit  pme  forests  in  the  spring? 
How  can  they  get  the  seeds  out  of  the  cones? 
Wednesday    Study  of  the  diunberry. 
If  possible,  have  a  cranberry  for  each  child,  or  at  least 

each  small  group  of  children. 
Describe  it  as  to  color  and  shape. 
Where  do  cranberries  grow? 
What  kind  of  soil  is  best  suited  to  them? 
What  is  the  difference  between  low  bush  and  high  bush 
cranberries? 
Thursday    Cut  a  cranberry  in  two  so  the  cells  may  be 
clearly  seen. 

Notice  the  arrangement  and  nxmnber  of  cells  and  seeds. 
How  are  cranberries  sold? 
What  are  they  used  for? 
Friday    Give  one  child  a  whole  cranberry  and  let  him 
pass  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  tell  all  he  can  about  the 
outside. 

Give  another  child  a  cranberry  and  let  him  tell  all  he 

can  about  the  mside. 
Let  several  children  try  this. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Are  there  any  birds  still  with  us? 
Are  we  glad  to  have  them? 


Do  the  birds  always  have  an  easy  time  getting  f—i. 
and  water  in  the  winter? 

Can  we  help  them?    How? 
Tuesday .  How  many  remember  the  deer  we  studied 
earUer  in  the  mcmth? 

Now  let  us  study  a  different  kind  of  deer. 

Can  you  guess  his  name?    Yes,  a  reindeer. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  one? 
Wednesday    Describe  one  as  to  size  and  appearance. 

Where  do  they  live? 

Can  horses  live  where  the  reindeer  do?    Why  not? 

Tell  something  about  the  coimtry  in  which  they  live. 
Thursday    What  do  remdeer  eat? 

Where  do  they  get  their  food? 

Of  what  use  are  reindeer? 

Why  do  boys  and  girls  like  remdeer? 
Friday    A  brief  study  of  mistletoe  from  a  specimen. 

Compare  with  holly. 

Arithmetic 

First  Week 
Monday    How  many  have  ever  heard  of  an  inch? 
About  how  long  is  an  inch?    Show  me. 
Which  do  you  think  is  longer,  an  inch  or  a  foot? 
Give  each  child  a  foot  ruler  and  show  him  an  inch. 
Rqjroduce  the  markings  on  the  ruler  on  the  black- 
board (large)  so  all  may  see,  as  you  explam  one  inck, 
two  inches,  etc. 
Now  find  it  on  yoiir  own  rulers. 
Tuesday    Continue  ruler  dtill. 
How  many  inches  in  a  foot? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  yard?    Can  you  show  me  how 

long  it  is? 
Show  the  pupils  a  yardstick. 
Show  them  by  actual  measurement  how  many  feet  it 

contains. 
What  do  we  buy  by  the  yard? 
Wednesday    Meas\ire  objects  in  the  room. 
Thursday    How  many  inches  in  a  foot?    In  a  yard? 
In  one  half  foot?    One  half  yard?    One  third  jrard? 
How  many  feet  in  a  )rard? 
Friday    Work  on  nimiber  book. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Count  by  Ts  to  30. 

Coimt  backward]}  from  30  to  1. 
Tuesday    Count  by  Ts  to  40. 

Coimt  backwards  from  40  to  1. 
Wednesday    Review  pint,  quart  and  gallon. 
Thursday    Review  inch,  foot  and  yard. 
Friday    Give  each  child  a  card  bearing  a  number  which 
he  recognizes. 

Frank,  if  you  had  one  more  added  to  your  numb», 

what  would  it  be? 
Mary,  play  the  nimiber  on  your  card  represents  apples. 
If  you  had  one  more,  how  many  apples  would  you 
have? 

Third  Week 

Monday    Give  pupils  cards  as  above.    Now  add  2  to 
each  nimiber. 

How  many  does  it  make? 
Tuesday    Continue  work  on  mmiber  booklet 
Wednesday    Continue  ruler  drill. 
Draw  a  2-inch  line  on  the  blackboard. 
How  much  longer  must  I  make  it  to  be  7  mches  long? 
How  much  longer  must  a  3-inch  line  be  made  in  ord«r 
to  make  it  9  inches  long? 
Thursday    Recognition  and  writing  of  figures  10,  ll, 
and  12. 
PridayJ  ^Complete  number  booklet         r^  T 
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**  Marcke  auz  Etoiles '' 


'Henn  Rimers 


The  constellated  sounds  ran  sprinkling  on  earth's  floor 
As  the  dark  vault  above  with  stars  was  sprinkled  o'er. 

But  to  me  heard  afar  it  was  starry  music, 
Angel's  song,  comforting  as  the  comfort  of  Christ 


When  he  spake  tenderly  to  his  sorrowful  flock: 
The  old  words  came  to  me  by  the  riches  of  time 
Mellow'd  and  transfigured  as  I  stood  on  the  hill 
Heark'ning  in  the  asi>ect  of  th'  eternal  silence. 

—  Robert  Bridges 


The  Waits 


There    were    sparkles    on    the    window-pane 

and  sparkles  in  the  sky. 
The  moon  it  sparkled  like  a  star  above  the 

world  so  high, 
There   was   star-shine   on   the   ceiling,    there 

was  star-shine  on  the  bed, 
There  was   star-shine   in   my  eyes,   I   think, 

and  star-shine  in  my  head. 

I  clambered  from  my  sleep,  I  did;  I  flung  the 

window  wide, 
I  wanted  all   that  waited   in   the  Christmas 

Eve  outside, 
I  wanted  for  myself  to  hear  the  Christmas 

people  sing, 
I  wanted  for  myself  to  hear  the  Christmas 

joy-bells  ring. 

And  there  outside  were  waiting  three  gray 

Shepherds  in  the  snow, 
(I  knew  that  they  were  Shepherds,  for  they 

all  had  crooks,  you  know), 


And   when   they   saw   me   waiting   too   they 

sang  to  me  a  song  — 
The  stars,  they  caught  and  whispered  it  the 

whole  wide  sky  along. 

And  then  the  Shepherds  went  their  way  and 

three  black  camels  came. 
They  stayed  beneath  the  window  there  and 

waited  just  the  same, 
And  each  black  camel  on  his  back  had  brought 

an  Eastern  King, 
And  though  each  King  was  very  great  each 

had  a  song  to  sing. 

They  sang  it  as  the  Shepherds  sang,  a  little 

low  sweet  song  — 
The    white    stars    caught    and    whispered    it 

the  whole  wide  sky  along; 
And  then  the  camels  went  their  way,  I  watched 

them    down    the    street. 
The  snow  lay  white  and  soft  and  still  beneath 

their  silent  feet.  unjmLkiuuy  ^k^^k^^^^l^ 
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There  was  singing  in  the  tree-tops,  there  was 

singing  in  the  sky, 
The  moon  was    singing  to  the  clouds  above 

the  world   so   high. 
And  all  the  stars  were  singing  too  and  when 

I  looked  below, 
I  saw  a  little,  tiny  Child  was  waiting  in  the 

snow. 

And  first  I  watched  him  w^nit  there  —  watched 

and  only  waved  my  haiid, 
For  though  the  song  wa*^  in  my  heart  I  did 

not  understand, 


Until  at  last  it  burst  in  word,  because  at  last 

I  knew, 
And  then  he  looked  at  me  and  laughed  and 
sang  the  star-song  too. 

And   right  across   the   misty   fields   I   heard 

the  church  bells  ring. 
The  star-song  echoed  far  and  wide  for  all  the 

world  to  sing, 
But   still   the   tiny   Child   stood   there  —  the 

Child  that  once  was  born  — 
We  sang  His  birthday  song  —  we  did  —  upon 

His  Christmas  morn. 
—  *^ Nursery  Lays  of  Nursery  Days,**  by  M,  Nightingale, 


The  Miracle  Play  of  Good  King  Wenceslas 


Marion  Goodwin  Eaton 


The  Prologue  speaks 

We  are  the  Christmas  waits,  frirads,  neighbors  here, 

In .    We  have  come  to  help 

You  celebrate  in  ancient  wise  this  day 
Devote  from  yore  to  cheer  and  friendliness. 
We  bring  you  songs  your  fathers'  fathers  sang 
In  France  and  England;  others  from  that  world 
New  bom  of  long  endured  suffering, 
That  stretches  out  its  hands  for  help  to  us 
Who  climbed  the  path  to  freedom  far  ahead. 

{Some  carols  here,  by  all  and  by  the  Prologue.  All  the  waits 
go  Ojff  but  the  Prologue.) 

Prologue  speaks 

And  now  we  would  recall  by  otir  short  play 

The  ancient  tale  of  good  Kmg  Wenceslas 

Who  hied  him  forth  a  king,  a  saint  returned. 

He  left  his  blazing  hearth,  his  slippered  ease, 

Despite  the  pleadings  of  his  thrifty  wife. 

And  on  Saint  Stephen's  night  through  moonlit  snow 

Fared  forth  to  do  the  Christ  Child's  one  behest; 

To  share  not  goods  alone,  but  very  life, 

With  those  who  dwelt  in  sorrow  by  his  gates. 

For  settings  to  our  play  we  seek  the  grace 

Of  your  imagination  on  these  screens, 

Which  are  alternately  the  castle  walls. 

Whereon  the  pictured  tapestries,  agleam 

With  leaping  firelight,  stir  in  the  draft; 

A  peasant's  hut,  bare  earthem  floor,  bare  walls, 

A  smoky,  feeble  fire  on  the  hearth. 

(Waits  come  in  and  set  the  screens,  a  settle  toward  the  corner 
by  the  door  to  the  hall,  where  the  queen  comes  in  and  sits. 
The  long  window  to  the  stage,  right,  is  left  exposed.  The 
King  comes  in  and  takes  his  place  by  it.  The  page  sils  at 
the  Queen's  feet.) 

Prologue  speaks 

Our  first  scene  is  the  castle  tower  room, 
This  settle  stands  before  the  blazing  logs, 
This  window  looks  across  the  frozen  moat 
To  a  path  from  town  along  the  forest's  edge. 
The  whole  scene  lit  with  moonlight  on  the  snow. 
The  king  himself  stands  by  the  frosty  window. 
His  queen  sits  sewing  by  tiie  hearth.    Her  page 
Lies  watching,  drowsy  eyed,  flame  fairies  dance. 

Scene  I  — The  Castle  Wall 

The  King  The  frost  to-night  is  cruel  The  rime  is 
thick  on  the  window. 


The  Queen  Why  do  you  stand  there,  then,  shivering 
in  the  cold? 

King  The  night  is  very  lovely.  The  moon's  so  bright 
that  I  could  see  the  faces  of  those  who  walked  along  the 
path,  if  there  were  anyone  abroad  in  this  cold. 

Que^  Wise  people  stay  at  home  on  such  a  night  and 
keep  their  fires  fed. 

King  Here  comes  a  woman  from  the  town,  walking 
slowly,  bent  with  the  weight  of  —  what  —  dead  branches 
and  dry  furze  it  looks  like.  Page,  come  here  and  tell  me 
who  she  is  and  what  she  is  doing. 


(Page  runs  to  the  window  and  looks  out.) 

Page  That  is  the  wife  of  old  Peter,  the  woodchopper, 
I  think.  He  broke  his  leg  last  month.  They  say  he  is 
too  old  and  feeble  to  use  his  axe,  and  so  she  gathers  fi  w- 
wood  along  the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  the  dead  pine 
branches  are  low  down.  Sec,  now  die  has  found  the  chips 
the  castle  men  left  when  they  hewed  out  the  3rule  log  fro  m 
the  fallen  oak. 

King    Where  does  she  live?    Is  it  far  from  here? 

Page  It's  clear  through  the  wood  by  the  forest  fence, 
there  by  Samt  Agnes'  spring. 

King  (as  if  speaking  to  himself,  musingly)  She  is  old  and 
feeble  and  he  lies  hdpless  by  a  cold  hearth.  They  are 
hungry,  too,  no  doubt. 

Queen  If  they  had  been  provident,  they  would  have 
laid  in  a  store  of  winter  wood  two  months  ago,  and  thai 
this  broken  leg  would  not  have  mattered. 

King  (as  if  not  hearing  the  Queen)  My  hearth  is  piled 
with  logs,  my  store-house  is  full  of  food.  I  sit  here  in  my 
warm  room  and  watch  an  old  woman  who  is  cold  and  himgry 
struggle  through  the  snow.  (He  turns  to  the  page  and  takes 
him  by  the  shoulder,  pushing  toward  the  door.)  Boy,  you 
and  I  are  going  to  take  baskets  of  food  and  pile  a  sled  with 
pine  logs  and  drag  it  to  old  Peter's  cottage.  We  will  pile 
his  hearth  with  blazing  logs  and  watch  him  warm  his 
shivering  body  in  the  glow.  And  we  will  feed  his  old  wife 
hot  meats  and  warm  rich  pastries. 

Queen  (rising^  and  barring  the  door)  Sire,  are  vou  crazy? 
To  go  out  on  this  freezing  night  in  the  deep  snow  is  madness. 
You  and  the  boy  will  be  frozen  stiff.  You  give  money  to 
the  bailiff  and  the  priest  for  the  poor.  They  must  have 
given  these  woodchoppers  all  that  they  deserve  in  the  way 
of  help. 

King    I  saw  the  woman  out  there  in  the  snow  gathering 

wood.    Surely  she  would  not  be  out  to-night  except  in 

dire  need.    She  must  be  cold  and  hungry.    And  old  Peter 

lying  helpless  must  suffer  for  her  pain  more  than  for  his  own. 

Qiieen    You  can  send  the  men  in  the  morning  with  fueL. 
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Good  King  Wenceslas 


Good  King  Wenceslas  looked  out 

On  the  Feast  of  Stephen, 
When  the  snow  lay  round  about 

Deep  and  crisp  and  even. 
Brightly  shone  the  moon  that  night, 

'fiiough  the  frost  was  cruel, 
When  a  pjoor  man  came  in  sight 

Gathering  winter  fud. 

Hither,  page,  and  stand  by  me. 

If  thou  biowest  it,  telling, 
Yonder  peasant,  who  is  he, 

Where  and  what  his  dwelling? 
Sire,  he  lives  a  good  league  hence 

Underneath  tihe  moimtain. 
Right  against  the  forest  fence 

By  Saint  Agnes'  fountain. 

Bring  me  flesh  and  bring  me  wine. 
Bring  me  pine  logs  hither, 

Thou  and  I  shall  see  him  dine 
When  we  bear  them  thither. 


Page  and  monarch  forth  they  went, 
Forth  they  went  together, 

Through  the  rude  winds'  wild  lament 
And  the  bitter  weather. 

Sire,  the  night  grows  darker  now 

And  the  wind  Blows  stronger, 
Fails  my  heart  I  know  not  how, 

I  can  go  no  longer. 
Mark  my  footsteps,  my  good  page. 

Tread  thou  in  them  boldly, 
Thou  shalt  find  the  winter  wind 

Freeze  thy  blood  less  coldly. 

In  his  master's  stq)s  he  trod 

Where  the  snow  lay  dinted, 
Heat  was  in  the  very  sod 

Which  the  Saint  had  printed. 
Therefore,  Chritisan  men,  be  sure, 

Wealth  or  rank  possessing, 
Ye  who  now  do  bless  the  poor 

Shall  yourselves  find  Blessing. 


It  d#esn't  look  well  for  you  to  go  out  yourself  lugging  wood 
and  food  to  woodchoppers. 

King  The  woman  is  cold  and  hungry  to-night,  and  to- 
ii%ht  I  must  help  her.    Come,  boy. 

Quern  (still  standing  in  the  do§r)  You  must  not  take  the 
pastries  that  we  are  saving  for  the  New  Year's  feast. 
Plain  bread  will  do  and  a  smoked  ham.  The  men  will  go 
early  in  the  morning.  You  must  not  go  out  in  the  cold 
tonight 

King  I  must  go.  CcMne,  boy.  {They  go  out.  The 
Queen  stands  despairing  for  a  moment  and  thenfottews  them.) 

SCBNE  11'—  The  Woodchopptr's  Hut 
(The  screens  are  pulled  to  hide  the  window.) 

The  Prciogue  spuks.    {The  characters  enter  and  take  tiieir 
places  as  she  suggests.) 

This  second  scene  is  Peter's  loody  hut. 
He  sits  despairing  by  his  cold  hearthstone, 
On  which  his  wife  is  nursing  a  slow  flame. 
Tlie  room  is  damp  and  smoky,  dimly  lit 

Peter  You  gathered  a  fine  lot  of  wood  to-night,  wife. 
Poor  wife,  abroad  on  such  a  night  and  I  here  useless. 


Wife  I  got  the  best  of  it  where  the  castle  men  had  cut 
the  fallen  oak  and  left  the  chips  and  little  branches.  When 
it  catches  it  will  make  a  fine  hot  fire  to  warm  your  broth. 
The  bailiff  gave  me  a  ham  bone  to  put  in  it  for  a  flavor. 

{There  comes  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  when  the  Wife  goes 
to  open  it,  the  King  and  the  Page  appear  with  the  gifts.  The 
presence  of  the  King  seems  to  brighten  the  dim  room.) 

King  I  saw  you  gathering  wood  by  the  path,  when  I 
looked  out  my  window  to-night. 

Wife  {in  great  agitation)  But  I  meant  no  harm.  I  only 
took  the  chips  the  m«i  left  a  week  ago. 

King  I  have  not  come  to  find  fault  with  you.  It  was 
I  that  did  the  harm  when  I  failed  to  send  you  half  that  tree 
for  your  winter's  woodpile.  So  I  come  humbly  to-night  to 
b^  your  pardon  for  my  thoughtlessness  and  to  bring  you 
wood  and  food  to  cook  over  the  fire  that  I  shall  build  for  you. 


{He  comes  to  the  hearth,  lays  on  the  logs  and  sets  the  i 
an!  pastries  out  to  warm.    Peter  and  the  Wife  watch  Um 
fearfully.) 

Peter  Are  you  truly  our  lord  and  king,  or  is  this  some 
trick  of  my  old  eyes  and  feeble  brain?  It  sec]ped  to  me  as 
if  the  whole  room  Hghtened  when  you  entered,  and  your  P 
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Good  King  WencesUs  looked  out 
Gn  the  Feast  of  Stephen. 


Page  and  mnarch  ,forth  they  went, 
Forth  they  mmk  together. 


Hither,  pafeT  and  stand  by  me, 
If  thou  knowtst  it,  telling. 

Yondar  paasant,  who  is  he, 
When  aB4  iHut  h»  dwelling? 


In  his  matter's  itaps  he  trod, 
Where  the  snow  lay  dintad , 

Heat  was  m  the  yery  sod 
Which  the  saint  had  prin 
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Shepherds  Sat  Upon  the  Ground 


Shepherds  sat  upon  the  ground, 
Fleecy  flocks  were  scattered  round, 
When  a  brightness  filled  the  sky, 
And  a  song  was  heard  on  high, 
On  the  Christmas  morning 

"Joy  and  peace,"  the  angels  sang, 

Far  the  distant  echoes  rang; 
"Peace  mi  earth,  to  men  good-wiDr' 

Hark!  the  an^ds  sing  it  still. 
On  the  Christmas  morning. 

face  is  shining  like  those  of  the  angels  in  the  priest's  missal 
Uok. 

King  I  am  your  king,  old  Peter,  and  these  are  real 
meats  which  I  am  setting  out  before  a  real  fire.  Stoop 
•ver  it,  and  let  me  see  you  warm  your  hands  before  the 
Uaae.  And  you,  old  Wife,  come  too  and  sit  down  before 
like  pine  logs  that  are  burning  their  hearts  out  to  warm 
you  and  your  husband. 

(Peter  and  his  Wife  sU  on  the  setde,  stooping  over  the  fire. 
The  little  Page  huddles  close  to  them,  shidering.  The  King 
stands  b&ck  and  watches  them.  Perhaps  a  carol  can  be  sung 
outside,  or  some  soft  music  for  a  minute.) 

King  Now  the  boy  and  I  have  built  yotir  fiire  and 
warm^  ourselves  by  it,  we  must  start  back.  Come,  lad, 
it's  a  long  way  through  the  forest. 

{The  King  and  the  Page  go  out,  leaving  the  old  people 
gaaing  at  each  other  with  a  dated  expression.  Presentiy 
they  rise  and  follow.) 

Scene  Ul  —  The  Forest  Path 

Prologue  enters  and  speaks  {the  waits  changing  things  as  she 
directs) 
This  third  scene  is  the  snowy  forest  path. 
This  settle  is  a  rock  thrust  through  Uie  snow. 
This  window  is  a  long  white  vista  where 
The  moon  shines  down  between  the  tossing  pines. 
The  King  and  page  are  struggling  on  agamst 
A  wind  tiiat  blows  the  fine  snow  in  their  faces. 

(King  and  Page  enter  and  the  Page  drops  down  on  the  rock.) 

Page  (gasping  for  breath)  Sire  —  stop  —  and  restl  I 
can't  follow  you  so  fast.  The  wmd  is  fiercer  and  I'm  cold. 
My  heart  has  almost  stopped  beating. 

King  (crosses  the  stage  and  halts)  Poor  boy  I  Perhaps  I 
did  a  wicked  thing  to  bring  you  out  to-night    You  are  over 


For  a  little  babe,  that  day. 
Cradled  in  a  manger  lay, 
Bom  on  earth  our  Lord  to  be; 
This  the  wond'ring  angels  see 
On  the  Christmas  morning. 

Joy  and  hope  our  hearts  shall  fill, 
Peace  and  love  and  all  good-will; 
For  this  babe  of  Bethlehem 
Children  krvw  and  blesses  them, 
On  the  Christmas  morning. 

young  to  have  to  feel  the  sorrows  of  the  world.  But  jwi 
looked  out  the  window  and  saw  the  woman  struggling  with 
her  burden.  (He  comes  back  and  sits  by  the  Page.)  You 
must  know  how  my  heart  went  out  to  her  in  sudden  under- 
standing of  her  cold  and  hunger.  How  could  I  have  done 
anything  but  go  straight  after  her  with  aki?  Would  you 
have  mjfised  seemg  the  glow  of  the  fire  on  her  cold  wrinkled 
£ace,  and  Peter  stretching  out  his  thin  hands  to  the  blaze? 

(The  Page  lays  his  head  on  the  King's  sh&ulder.) 

Page  I  am  sleepy.  Let  me  rest  awhile.  I  Hke  the 
sound  of  the  wind  rushing  in  the  pine  tops  and  the  plop, 
pkp,  of  falling  snow  shdcen  from  the  branches.  I  fed 
warmer,  too. 

(The  King,  alarmed,  rises,  shakes  the  boy  awake  and  moves 
away  a  few  steps.) 

King  Come,  boy,  get  up,  shake  off  your  drowsiness,  or 
you  will  freeze  to  death.    You  must  follow  me.    Comel 

(The  boy  stumbles  up,  setting  his  feet  in  the  King's  footsteps, 
He  seems  to  wake  up  suddenly,  staring  at  the  ground  in 
wonderment.) 

Page  Sire,  there  is  heat  in  the  groxmd  here.  I  can  fed 
it  through  my  boots.  It 's  warm,  too,  to  the  hand.  (Stoop- 
ing to  feel.)  (He  takes  another  step  forward.)  And  here, 
too.  Sire,  sire,  there  is  heat  where  you  have  trod.  (He 
falls  to  his  knees.) 

King  The  Christ  Child  has  come  to  your  aid,  boy. 
Mark  my  footsteps  as  you  walk  behind  me,  and  you  shall 
find  the  wmd  less  bitter,  the  night  less  cold. 

(The  King  goes  off  round  the  screen,  by  the  window,  and 
the  boy  follows  hint) 

(Outside  the  waits  sing  the  last  two  verses^f  the  cmd, 
beginning  **In  his  master's  steps.") 
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Polish  Carol 
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Ideas  to  Try 


A  Living  Christmas  Tree 

Elizabeth  Williams  Sudlow 

An  unusual  Christmas  celebration  was  observed  at 
Audubon  School,  of  Rock  Island,  111.  It  was  held  on  the 
school  lawn,  the  center  of  attraction  bemg  a  fir  tree  planted 
durmg  the  early  part  of  the  year  for  that  particular  purpose. 
This  was  the  first  use  of  the  living  Christmas  tree  which  the 
children  had  purchased,  with  the  hope  that  it  would  develop 
into  a  commimity  tree.  Pupils  from  all  the  grades  made 
the  decorations,  which  were  put  in  place  by  the  older  chil- 
dren. The  tree  looked  very  gay  with  its  many  colored 
streamers,  and  the  children  gathered  around  it  and  sang 
their  Christmas  carols.  Under  the  tree  were  baskets  of 
snowballs,  made  of  pop  corn,  which  the  P.  T.  A.  had 
supplied  as  a  treat  for  the  little  folks. 


Toy   Saving   and   Helpfulness 

Felix  J.  Koch 

On  the  face  of  it  —  the  judging  the  work  by  its  products 
alone  —  the  project  was  most  tmqualifiedly  successful. 
Over  five  thousand  toys  were  assembled  in  the  Music  Hall 
at  Cincinnati  for  free  distribution  by  the  Salvation  Army; 
and  easily  over  ninety  percent  of  these  were  toys  not  quite 
as  good  as  new  ones  would  be,  yet  toys  which,  but  for  this 
work  of  redemption  by  the  young  folk,  would  have  been 
consigned  to  the  family  muck-heap. 

Behind  all  that,  though,  there  were  other  lessons,  less 
altruistic,  probably,  but  none  the  less  important,  pedagogi- 
cally;  the  teaching  of  children  that  toys  broken  are  not, 
necessarily,  toys  to  be  thrown  away,  and  that  wonders  may 
be  done  by  tlie  application  of  time  and  a  little  ingenuity  to 
the  seemingly  worthless  old  toy.  Inventiveness,  resource- 
fulness, creativeness,  aU  these  were  brought  squarely  home 
to  the  child  who  would  make  the  old  toy  good  as  new,  and 
when  one  viewed  those  same  five  thoxisand  toys  in  this  light, 
their  value  to  the  young  toy-menders  was  beyond  measur- 
ing, of  course! 

Putting  old  toysin  shape  has,  as  a  result, become  a  definite 
part  of  tie  curriculum  of  not  less  than  forty  of  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati.  Boys  and  girls,  both,  are  assigned 
to  the  task.  Children  of  all  the  grades  are  requested  to 
bring  in  all  the  old  and  broken  toys  they  may  have;  these 
are  collected  in  the  school  "shop-room"  and  there  the  work 
assigned. 

An  hour  a  week,  at  least,  is  given  to  this  work  in  the  schools 
and  in  certain  cases  an  hour  and  a  half  per  week  is  granted. 
The  girls  in  that  time  repair  the  dolls  that  come  in,  dress 
them,  wash  them,  furbish  them,  in  short,  make  them  ship- 
shape. 

Meanwhile,  the  boys  repair  other  toys;  they  whittle  a 
new  arm  for  the  jumping-jack,  they  set  a  new  wheel  to  the 
wee  wooden  cart,  they  put  a  new  head  to  the  hobby-horse, 
and  then  paint  the  new  member. 

Then,  if  it  seems  that  the  child  giving  is  in  need  of  toys, 
it  doesn't  stand  by  and  stifle  a  bit  of  juvenile  heart-break, 
while  that  toy  on  which  it  has  labored  is  sent  to  some  one 
unknown,  but  the  young  repairer  receives  it  for  its  very  own. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  inspiration  to  good  labor,  and  of 
inculcating  thought  for  others,  this  project  has  been,  without 
doubt,  the  most  successful  innovation  Cincinnati  has  wit- 
nessed in  a  very  long  time. 

Growing  out  of  it,  too,  has  come  a  somewhat  parallel 
movem«nt,  the  making  of  new  toys  in  the  shop-work  by 
thtte  same  wee  folk,  when  not  occupied  with  work  on  the 


old.  These  new  toys,  too,  go  to  the  makers,  where  believed 
necessary,  otherwise  they  go  to  charity  in  their  turn. 

Endless  the  varieties  of  tiie  playthings  which  are  produced 
thus.  In  one  school,  the  Oyler,  in  a  fiscal  year,  tiity  pro- 
duced a  hundred  and  twenty  toy  autos.  At  another,  tiiey 
made  toy-wagons,  at  another,  prairie  schooners,  at  anotker, 
wheel-barrows,  and  the  like.  Of  rag  dolls  the  supply  was 
endless. 

It's  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  the  littie  folk  at  their  toy- 
making,  and  toy  mending.  Its  a  prettier  sight,  still,  to  see 
their  faces  beam^with  pleasure  as  they^finish  some  toy  to  be 
given  away. 


Christmas  Decorations 

Faye  Colby 


Sli>  |«>ri 
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My  first  graders  jwere  so  much  interested  in  two  of  the 
decorationa  that  we  made  for  our  Christmas  tree  last  'year 
that  I  am  going  to  pass  the  directions  on  to  the  readers  of 
Primary  Education. 

I  gave  each  child  a  pattern,  cut  from  stiff  paper,  of  a 
candle  in  a  holder,  and  let  them  trace  and  cut  several  of  theee 
from  brown  construction  paper.  Then  they  were  given 
strips  of  paper  of  various  bright  colors,  which  they  pasted 
over  both  sides  of  the  candle  part.  A  littie  orange  paper 
at  the  top  to  represent  the  flame,  a  slit  in  the  brown  paper 
at  the  bottom  to  go  over  a  twig  of  the  tree,  and  our  tree 
fairly  shone  with  candles. 

For  the  other  problem,  each  child  had  a  pattem'of  a'^five- 
pointed  star,  and  they  traced  and  cut  their  own  from  tops 
of  tablets,  and  covered  both  sides  with  yellow  paper.  (I 
tried  to  get  gilt  paper,  but  could  not  find  any.)  We  had 
done  a  good  deal  of  letter  cutting  earlier  in  the  fall,:je  that 
th^  were  able  to  cut  the  letters  LOVE  without  assistance, 
and  paste  them  on  the  star.  An  extra  star  was  made  for 
our  school  tree,  so  that  each  child  might  take  his  owm  hcMse 
and  put  it  in  the  window  if  he  had  no  tr«e.  This  was  al 
done  for  seat  work,  without  supervision.       C^  r^r\rs^f> 
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Making  Bead  Chains 

Cora  Gerow 
Woven  Bead  Chain 

The  warp  is  made  of  No.  40  spool  cotton  and  is  strung 
across  the  loom.  The  thread  is  held  in  place  at  each  end 
of  the  loom  by  brass  tacks.  The  warp  shoxild  be  1^  to 
2  yards  long.  A  bead  needle  or  very  fine  sewing  needle 
is  threaded  with  No  60  or  70  cotton. 

After  tying  the  end  of  the  thread  upon  which  the  beads 
arc  strung  to  the  outside  of  the  warp,  pick  up  the  beads 
en  the  needle  and  pull  the  thread  through  the  beads  to 
the  end  of  the  thread,  while  keeping  the  thread  under  the 
warp,  press  the  beads  up  through  tibe  warp,  holding  them 
there  with  the  left  hand,  and  return  the  needle  throi^  the 
beads  on  the  upper  side  of  the  warp.  This  holds  each  row 
of  beads  firmly  in  place. 

When  the  chain  is  worked  the  length  of  the  loom,  it  may 
be  removed  from  the  loom  by  pulling  out  the  tacks  at  the 
end  and  inserting  tacks  in  the  part  of  cham  worked,  and 
continuing  the  thread  across  the  loom. 
^  The  looms  can  be  bouf^t  or  may  be  made  from  an  old 
cigar  box  by  sticking  a  row  of  pins  in  each  end  of  the  box 
and  stretching  the  warp  across  between  the  pins. 

Paper  Bead  Chain 

Lovely  bead  chains  are  made  from  colored  paper.  Any 
colored  picture  from  magazine  or  catalogue  can  be  used. 

The  paper  should  be  cut  one  inch  wide  at  one  end, 
tapermg  to  a  point  at  the  other  end,  and  six  inches  long. 
The  dimensions  can  vary  proportionately  if  a  smaller  or 
larger  bead  is  wished. 

The  beads  are  made  by  winding  the  paper  around  a 
steel  knitting  needle  or  hat  pin.  To  make  the  bead,  begin 
to  wind  the  paper  at  the  wide  end  of  the  strip  and  wind 
around  the  needle,  over  and  over.  To  finish  the  bead, 
paste  or  glue  the  point  down  firmly  and  remove  the  needle. 
After  all  the  beads  are  completed,  go  over  them  with 
shellac,  to  make  them  hard  and  waterproof. 

These  beads  can  be  strung  on  a  heavy  double  thread 
for  a  chain.  These  are  pretty  combmed  with  small  glass 
beads,  as,  a  bead  between  two  paper  beads. 

All  the  grades,  even  to  the  grammar,  can  make  sheet 
chains.    T^ey  make  fine  gifts. 


Home  Study 

EdiOi  L.  Boyd 

How  many  teachers,  in  assigning  home  study  for 
pupils,  take  into  consideration  tSe  probable  con- 
ditions imder  which  this  study  must  be  done?  It 
is  easy  enough  to  say,  "To-morrow  morning,  bring  in 
the  next  ten  problems,"  or,  "Write  out  brfore  to-morrow 
morning  an  outUne  of  the  next  chapter  in  history,"  but  it 
is  not  always  so  easy  for  the  chfld  to  carry  out. 

To  one  mother  who  plans  for  play-time  and  household 
duties  until,  say  6.30,  then  a  good  supper,  study  from 
6.30  to  7.30  and  bed  at  8  o'clock,  there  are  fifty  who  think 
nothing  about  any  such  plan.  Many  wait  for  the  school 
child  to  help  about  the  house,  look  after  babies,  and  snatch 
what  play-time  they  can  until  after  the  late  meal  the  un- 
prepared lesson  drives  the  child  to  study  late,  in  the  midst 
of  the  noise  of  the  family  living-room;  or,  the  play-time 
is  sometimes  the  whole  period  from  the  close  of  school 
umtil  bedtime,  with  the  study  hastily  done  before  school 
in  the  morning. 

A  certain  teacher  made  a  point  of  finding  out  the  con- 
ditions under  which  her  pupils  did  their  home  study. 
In  one  home  only  were  they  ideal;  in  four  others  they  were 
fairly  good;  m  three  there  was  an  attempt,  more  or  less 
irr^;\ilar,  while  in  the  other  twenty-seven  there  was  no 


thought  given  beyond  a  typical,  "Yes,  I  tell  Willie  he'd 
better  get  his  lessons,  but,  land,  he's  so  8leq>y  when  bed- 
time comes  he  can't  do  any  good  at  his  books." 

Sometimes  the  excuse  is,  "I  know  Nellie  ought  to  have 
her  lessons,  but  I'm  so  busy  seems  like  I  just  got  to  have 
her  help  mornings  and  night,"  or,  "Pa  thinks  the  boys 
study  enough  at  school  and  he  needs  their  help  on  the  place, 
times  are  so  hard." 

After  these  investigations.  Miss  Long  decided  against 
home  study  and  revised  her  school  program  to  include  a 
short  period  of  mtensive  study  that  covered  the  requirement 
for  home  work.  After  a  week's  trial,  the  method  proved 
so  successful  that  she  foimd  home  study  unnecessary.  It 
is  not  necessary  if  the  study  periods  in  school  are  used  for 
real  study  and  not  just  in  an  indifferent  filling  up  of  time. 


Spontaneous  Classroom 
Games 

Catherine  A.  Sexton 

HOW  shall  I  teach  the  tables  this  term? 
What  would  be  the  best  or  even  a  good  way  to 
"put  across"  the  multiplication  tables  with  this  class? 

What  third  grade  teacher  has  not  questioned  herself 
repeat^y  on  this  single  problem?  Shall  I  say  questioned 
or  introspected  hers^  with  a  sigh?  The  multiplication 
tables  are  tiie  "bug  bear"  of  the  third  grade. 

For  the  teacher  to  know  that  her  childr^,  from  the  time 
they  come  to  her  room  until  they  left  it,  had  really  learned 
from  the  2's  to  the  9's,  there  is  an  infinite  amount  of  satis- 
faction. Just  that  much  of  the  "mechanics"  of  mathe- 
matics mastered  is  of  untold  value  in  the  future  work  of 
that  class  or  of  that  mdividual  pupil.  And  just  here  the 
work  should  be  mastered.  Why  leave  this  third  grade 
work  for  the  granmaar  grade  teacher  to  straighten  out  or 
to  perfect?    Has  not  she  her  own  demands  to  meet? 

Just  here  I  hear  the  objections:  "But  children  come  mto 
my  room  from  different  schools  —  from  different  systems 
and  different  cities.  Even  if  our  children  have  mastered 
their  'tables'  these  'newcomers'  are  a  continual  drawback 
in  our  work." 

Here,  my  fellow-worker,  is  the  solution.  If  these  new 
people  have  not  done  their  third  grade  work  when  th^ 
should  have  done  it,  let  them  now  go  back  and  find  what 
they  have  lost  in  passing.  To  be  a  third  grader^  in 
arithmetic,  though  a  seventh  grader  m  history  or  reading, 
is  no  disgrace.  It  is  the  getting  after  —  the  bringing  to  — 
of  the  things  that  are  weak  that  counts  for  all  and  everything 
in  this  educational  system  of  ours. 

There  is  practically  no  subject  that  has  not  at  times  a 
certain  monotony  about  it.  The  multiplication  tables 
are  as  formal  and  abstract  a  topic  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
curriculiun.  Therefore,  tiie  game  is,  I  believe,  the^  very 
best  medium  in  this  problem.  ^  The  game  allows  variation 
and  insures  voluntary  attention. 

In  this  busy  age,  the  game  that  will  appeal  at  all  times 
to  the  teacher  is  the  game  or  device  that,  on  her  part, 
requires  litde  preparation  and  is  easily  explained.  Nearly 
every  day  gives  occasion  for  some  new  thought.^  The 
teacher  who  is  "bubblmg  over"  with  new  games  is  the 
delight  of  the  class.  Of  course  there  are  those  favorites 
which  are  repeatedly  called  for,  and  there  are  the  standard 
ones  which  we  ourselves  so  frequentijr  fall  back  on.  But 
to  use  the  same  game  too  often  kills  it. 

The  anticipation  of  a  game  adds  much  to  a  faithful  study 
period  of  ten  or  fifteen  mmutes.  The  more  simple  the 
game,  usually,  the  better.  In  the  fall  a  tree  drawn  on  the 
board  with  numbers  on  leaves.  The  child  who  can  say 
3X3  =  9,  for  instance,  and  so  on  with  all  the  leaves, 
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A  December  Reading  Lesson  for  Grade  IV 

The  Legend  of  the  Christmas  Tree 

Bertha  Toelle 


TWO  little  chfldren  were  sitting  by  a  fireside  one  cold 
winter  night.  Perhaps  they  were  listening  to 
stories  their  parents  usually  told  them  before  going 
t«  bed,  or  maybe  they  were  looking  into  the  fire  to  see 
strange  shapes,  or  perhaps  they  were  playing  before  the  fire 
with  their  blocks  and  toys.  All  at  once  they  heard  some- 
thing. Some  one  was  knocking  at  the  door.  One  of  the 
children,  not  the  least  bit  frightened,  ran  to  open  the  door. 

There  outside  in  the  cold  and  darkness  stood  a  little  child 
with  no  shoes  upon  his  feet,  and  clad  in  thin  raggedgarments. 
He  was  shivering  with  cold,  and  asked  if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  come  in  and  warm  himself  by  the  bright  fireplace. 
"Y«u  shall  have  our  place  by  the  fire.  Come  inl"  said 
the  children. 

They  drew  the  little  stranger  to  their  warm  seats  and 
shared  their  warm  supper  with  him.  The  little  stranger 
slept  in  their  bed,  while  they  slept  on  a  hard  bench.  The 
litUe  children  went  to  bed  very  happy  that  night,  for  they 
had  been  kind  to  one  of  their  poorer  brothers.  In  the  ni^ht 
they  were  awakened  by  strains  of  sweet  music,  and  lookmg 
out  they  saw  a  bond  of  children  in  shining  garments  ap- 
proaching the  house.  They  were  playing  golden  harps,  and 
the  air  was  full  of  melody.  The  little  stranger  who  had 
been  with  them  was  not  to  be  seen. 

Suddenly  the  stranger  child  stood  before  them:  no  longer 
cold  and  ragged,  but  clad  in  silver  light.  His  soft  voice 
said,  "  I  was  cold  and  you  took  me  in,  I  was  hungry  and  you 
fed  me."  I  am  the  .Christ  Child  wandering  through  the 
world  to  bring  peace  and  happiness  to  all  good  children. 
As  you  have  given  to  me,  so  may  this  tree,  every  year,  give 
rich  fruit  to  you." 

So  saying  he  broke  a  branch  from  the  fir  tree  that  grew 
maar  the  door  and  planted  it  in  the  ground.  Then  he  dis- 
appeared. But  the  branch  grew  into  a  great  tree,  and 
every  year  it  bore  wonderfid  golden  fruit  for  the  kind 
children. 
I    Topic 

The  L^end  of  the  Christmas  Tree 
n    Aims 

Teacher 
To  have  the  children  read  well  an  appropriate  Christ- 
mas stoiy. 
To  show  that  kindness  is  pleasing  to  our  Father,  and 
shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

ChU 
To  be  able  to  read,  tell  and  write  the  story. 
m    Teacher^s  Memoranda 

A     TenkUive  number  of  lessons 
Two 

B    Experiences  of  the  children  to  be  utHi%ed 

1  Knowledge  of  the  Christmas  tree. 

2  Knowledge  of  Christmas  celebration. 

3  Hardships  of  the  poor  in  the  winter. 

4  Knowledge  of  the  Christ  Child. 
C    IllustraUve  material 

1  Pictures  illustrating  the  story. 

2  Picture  of  the  Christ  Child. 

3  Pictures  of  the  Christmas  Trees  of  to-day. 

4  Song  —  "  Gather  around  the  Christmas  Tree." 


rv    Method  of  Procedure 

A    Preparation 

What  holiday  are  we  all  thinking  about  now?  What 
do  we  always  have  at  Christmas?  A  tree.  Have 
you  ever  heard  why  we  always  have  a  Christmas 
tree?  To-day  we  will  read  a  story  about  the  Christ- 
mas tree.  The  teacher  writes  the  title  of  the  story 
on  the  board. 
B    Presentation 

The  children  read  the  story  sil«atly  to  get  the  thought, 
as  time,  places,  and  characters. 

At  what  season  of  the  year  does  our  story  take  place? 
What  was  the  time  of  day?  About  how  long  ago 
did  our  story  happen?  What  was  to  take  place  each 
year? 

Where  were  some  children  sitting  one  cold  winter 
night?    Where  did  the  fir  tree  grow? 

Mention  the  characters  in  our  story.  Why  do  you 
admire  the  character  of  the  children?  Why  did  the 
Christ  ChDd  come  in  disguise?  Who  were  the 
children  that  came  in  the  night? 

Next  analyze  the  story  according  to  incidents.  What 
happened  first  of  all  in  our  story?  What  happened 
next.  Tell  what  occurred  during  the  night.  What 
did  the  Christ  Child  plant?  How  did  he  reward  the 
children? 

During  silent  study  period  the  children  shall  make  Usti 
of  imfamiliar  words  and  phrases,  which  the  teacher 
shall  explain  after  the  story  has  been  analyzed. 

Before  the  story  is  read,  the  teacher  will  show  the 
pictures  which  illustrate  it. 

The  story  is  then  read,  and  the  following  pomts  criti- 
cised: position  of  book,  pronunciation,  articulatioii, 
J>hrasing  and  emphasb,  and  effective  communication. 
ummary 

Let  one  pupil  tell  the  story.    Ask  the  class  for  any 
omissions  or  additions.    Dramatize  the  story.    Have 
Ae  class  sing  *'  Gather  around  the  Christmas  Tree," 
or  any  other  appropriate  song. 
D    Assignment 

Study  the  new  lesson. 

The  language  work  for  the  week  may  well  be  correlated 
with  the  reacUng  lesson.  The  important  incidents  of  the 
lesson  will  form  the  basis  of  topical  outline.  A  paragraph 
or  story  may  be  developed  from  it,  either  written  or  oraL^J 

The  spellmg  words  may  also  be  taken  from  the  reading 
lesson.    The  following  words  are  suggested: 


clad 

silvery 

hungry 

happiness 

branch 

planted 

disappeared 

wonderful 

golden 

fruit 


chDdren 

warm 

shining 

timid 

hfanself 

garments 

setting 

stranger 

approaching 

knock 

shared 

house 

outside 

supper 

golden 

darkness 

slept 

harps 

shoes 

bench 

melody 

ragged 

awakened 

suddenly 

garments 

sweet 

longer 

shivering 

music 

ragged 

iizt^u  oy 
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Prifnary  EducaHon  for  December,  1920 

Seat  Work  and  Dictation  Based 
on  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 

Laura  Rountree  Smith 
THE  FIR  TREE 

The  Story— Part  I 

A  little  Fir  Tree  grew  in  the  heart  of  the  deq)  woods.  It 
was  discontented  because  it  wished  to  be  tall  like  the  Firs 
and  Pines  around  it 

Discontent  clouded  its  mind,  so  it  took  no  notice  of  the 
sunshine,  the  soft  breezes,  and  the  happy  little  children 
passing  by.  Even  when  the  children  called  it  "a  happy 
little  tree,"  it  was  not  happy,  though  it  grew  taller  every 
year.  You  could  tell  how  old  it  was  by  its  joints  as  it  added 
a  new  one  every  year. 

The  Fir  Tree  said,  "I  wish  I  was  tall, like  my  companions, 
so  I  could  look  over  the  wide  world,  I  would  safely  shelter 
the  birds  and  wave  merrily  in  the  wind!" 

The  discontented  Tree  took  no  pleasure  m  anything;  even 
when  a  little  hare  jiunped  over  it,  it  was  not  happy. 

Three  winters  passed  by  and  the  little  hare  saw  the  tree  so 
tall  it  could  no  longer  jump  over  it. 

Woodcutters  came  and  took  off  many  of  its  companion 
in  wagons. 

The  Fir  Tree  said,  ''Where  are  my  companions  going?' 

The  swallows  did  not  answer,  but  the  Stork  said,  "I  think 
they  will  make  masts  for  ships  that  sail  the  seas." 

"What  is  the  sea?  I  wish  I  could  go  to  the  sea,"  said  the 
Fir  Tree. 

As  Christmas  time  came  other  trees  were  cut  down,  some 
of  them  smaller  than  the  Fir  Tree.  They  also  were  piled  in 
wagons  and  taken  off.  "Where  are  they  going?"  asked  the 
Fir  Tree. 

The  sparrows  said,  "We  can  tell  you,  we  have  peeped 
into  many  houses  and  seen  the  trees  with  candles  and  gifts 
upon  them." 

"What  happened  finally  to  the  trees?"  asked  the  Fir  Tree. 

The  sparrows  did  not  know,  so  they  flew  away. 

The  Fir  Tree  longed  for  a  change  as  the  years  passed,  and 
people  in  passing  by  often  remarked,  "What  a  beautiful 
tree!" 

First  Week  Seat  Work 

The  First  Day  Take  from  dictation  or  copy  the  story 
from  cards. 

Second  Day    A  Fir  Tree  is  a  cone-bearing  tree.    Draw 
and  name  as  many  Fir  and  Pine  tees  as  you  can.    Draw  a 
cone  or  cluster  of  cones  from  nature. 
Third  Day    Write  answers  in  complete  sentences. 
Where  did  the  Fir  Tree  grow? 
Why  was  it  discontented? 
What  did  it  fail  to  notice? 
What  did  the  children  call  it? 
How  could  they  tell  its  age? 
What  did  the  Fir  Tree  wish? 
What  animal  jimiped  over  it? 

What  difference  is  there  between  a  hare  and  a  rabbit? 
Why  did  the  hare  have  to  skip  around  it? 
Draw  or  cut  the  tree  and  hare. 
Fourth  Day    Illustrate  the  paragraph.    "Woodcutters 
came  and  took  off  many  of  its  companions  in  wagons." 

Fifth  Day  Make  a  study  of  forest  trees  and  fruit  trees. 
Describe  or  illustrate  the  way  the  branches  appear  on  a 
Norway  Spruce,  a  Scotch  Fir,  a  Screw  Pine,  a  White  Pine. 
Draw  or  describe  a  Cocoa  Tree,  a  Banana  Tree,  a  Papaw 
Tree,  a  Plantain  Tree.  Draw  a  Poplar  Tr^*  What 
myth  can  you  find  about  it?    (Cook's  "  Na|-,ife  My^s.") 

Second  Week  Seat  Wom 

First  Day  Where  did  the  stork  thioj^  >  /jodcutters 
were  taking  the  trees?  Write  and  ilkzK.  h,^  ^oa^^^raph 
about  the  sea.  ^  »^^  ^ 
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Second  Day  Draw  the  window  through  which  the 
sparrows  peq)ed.  Draw  the  Christinas  tree  inside  loaded 
with  presents.  Cut  and  paste  the  frame  of  the  window, 
the  tree  and  presents,  or  write  a  paragraph  describing  a 
Christmas  tree. 

Third  Day  Write  thestory  so  fargiven,  myourown  words. 

Fourth  Day  Write  a  paragraph  about  obtaming  a  tree 
from  the  woods  for  Christmas.  Tell  what  kind  of  a  tree  it 
was,  who  got  it,  where  it  was  going,  how  it  was  decorated, 
and  what  became  of  it  in  the  end. 

Fifth  Day  Study  Christmas  in  other  lands,  tell  how  and 
when  Christmas  is  celebrated. 

The  Story  —  Part  11 

Finally,  just  before  Christmas  one  year  the  Fir  Tree's 
turn  came;  the  woodmen  cut  it  down  and  it  fell  with  a  crash. 
When  it  was  placed  on  the  wagon  it  was  sorry  to  leave  its 
gay  companions  in  the  forest,  the  familiar  bushes  and 
flowers,  the  gentle  breeze  and  the  birds. 

The  tree  did  not  enjoy  its  ride,  or  being  unpacked  by  two 
grand-looking  men  in  livery,  or  its  journey  into  the  beautiful 
house  as  much  as  it  had  hoped. 

It  was  placed  in  a  tub  of  sand  and  decorated  with  bright 
paper  bags  of  candy  and  presents.  Candles  were  placed 
upon  it  and  fine  dolls,  and  on  the  top  a  wonderful  star. 

What  a  beautiful  room  the  tree  was  now  in  1  On  the  walls 
were  pictures  and  near  the  stove  stood  tall  vases. 

The  furniture  was  handsome  and  the  children's  books 
and  playthings  lay  everywhere. 

The  children  all  cried,  "We  wish  it  were  evening,  the 
Tree  will  be  beautiful  this  evening." 

The  Fir  Tree  wished  evening  would  come,  and  said  to 
itself,  "I  wonder  who  will  come  to  see  me?  Will  the  spar- 
rows peep  in  the  window"  Shall  I  carry  these  beautiful 
presents  all  the  year?" 

There  was  no  one  to  answer  these  questions,  but  at  last 
the  candles  were  lighted,  and  in  trooped  the  children  and 
grown  people  to  enjoy  the  Christmas  Tree. 

At  last  the  lights  burned  out,  and  every  one  had  received 
their  presents  and  the  children  cried,  "Tell  us  a  story !^ 

A  little  man  told  a  new  story  about  Humpty  Dumpty 
who  had  a  fall,  but  picked  himself  up  and  married  a  princess. 

"That  is  a  fine  story,"  thought  the  Fir  Tree.  "Perhaps 
I  shall  marry  a  princess  yet,  who  can  tell?" 

It  hoped  for  another  happy  evening,  but  in  the  morning 
the  servants  dragged  it  into  tie  garret  where  rats  and  mice 
were  its  only  companions. 

"Old  Fir  Tree,  can  you  tell  us  a  story?"  asked  the  mice. 
The  Fir  Tree  replied,  "  I  am  not  old,  but  I  can  tell  the  story 
of  Himipty  Dumpty,"  which  it  did,  but  the  mice  would 
much  rather  have  heard  a  story  about  cheese,  I  am  sure! 

After  a  long,  long  time  the  Tree  was  dragged  out  of  the 
old  garret.  It  thought,  "Now  I  ahall  grow  again!  How  I 
love  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine!" 

The  sun  was  shining,  the  birds  were  singing,  and  the  tree 
still  had  the  gilt  star  upon  it. 

The  children  said,  "See  the  ugly  old  Fir  Tree,"  and  one 
of  them  pinned  the  gilt  star  upon  him,  and  a  boy  came  and 
chopped  the  Tree  up  and  made  a  fire  from  it! 

"  Pop,  pop,  pop!"  cried  the  Fir  Tree  as  it  burned  under  the 
kettle.  It  was  trying  to  say,  "I  wish  I  had  enjoyed  myself 
before  it  was  too  late,"  but  the  children  did  not  understand 
the  Tree's  language;  all  they  could  hear  was,  "Pop,  pop, 
pop!" 

Third  Week  Seat  Work 

First  Day    How  did  the  Tree  fall? 
How  did  it  feel  to  leave  the  forest? 
What  companions  did  it  leave? 
Was  it  glad  to  go? 
Where  did  it  go? 
How  was  it  decorated? 
Was  the  Tree  happy? 

(Ccntimud  on  pc§t  e$6) 
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Primary  Education  far  December  ^  1920 


(From  '  The  Bells  of  London  Town,"  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Published  by  the  Society  lor 


Pntnary  Education  for  December^  19iM 

Some  French  Singing  Games    IV 


6^ 


E.  L.  Lsron 

Cheltenham,  England 


•Who  Goes  Round  My  Castle  Keep? 

(Comfagfum  de  la  Marjoleme) 


Who  goes  round  my  casde  keq>? 

Dark  the  night,  the  m6on  is  hidden. 
Of  the  king's  knights  we're  the  flower, 

Singing,  smging  so  gay. 

Your  fair  daughters  we  would  wed, 
Dark  the  night,  the  moon  is  hidden. 

All  my  daughters  are  abed! 
Singing,  smging  so  gay. 

Surely  they  are  yet  awake. 
Dark  the  night,  the  moon  is  hidden. 

Come  again  at  eleven  o'clock, 
Singing,  singing  so  gay. 

Half  the  bo)rs  are  knights,  and  the  remainder  are  theu: 
horses. 

Half  the  girls  represent  the  castle  walls,  and  the  remainder 
are  the  daughters,  with  the  exception  of  one  ^un  is  chosen 
to  be  the  Mother.  '  ^^^ 

She  sings  the  first  line  of  each  verse,  to  w  v  ,  ^^le  boys 
reply  with  the  third  line.  All  the  girls  sioj^  ^\\iC^  ^nnd  and 
fourth  lines.  %^ 


'Tis  long  past  eleven  o'clock. 

Dark  the  night,  the  moon  is  hidden, 
Come  again  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Singing,  singing  so  gay. 

Dark,  'tis  striking  twelve  o'clock  — 
Dark  the  night,  the  moon  is  hidden. 

Then  choose  the  one  you  love  the  best, 
Singing,  singing  so  gay. 

Joy  and  gladness  be  our  share. 
Dark  the  night,  the  moon  is  hidden. 

Joy  and  gladness  be  our  share. 
Singing,  singing  so  gay. 

A  child  may  be  chosen  to  be  the  clock.  He  may  strike 
the  hour  on  a  triangle,  or  ring  a  bell. 

When  the  Mother  sings,  'Xhoose  the  one  you  love  the 
best,"  each  knight  chooses  a  partn^-,  and  during  tht  last 
verse  they  trip  round  the  room  hand  in  hand. 

While  the  verse  is  repeated,  each  knight  brings  his  lady 
back  to  the  castle,  and  mounts  her  on  his  horse  and  lea<fe 

away. 
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Plays  for  Very  Little  Players 


Mother  Goose  and  Her  Friends 

Isabel  Condie 

CHARACTERS 
MoTHEK  Goose 

Child  with  Umb&ella  (Rain,  Rain,  Go  Away) 
OuD  Woman  who  Lived  in  a  Shoe 
Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin  Eater 
Jack  Horner 
Old  Mother  Hubbard 
Boy  Blue 
Miss  Muffet 
Bo-Peep 
Four  Small  Children    (Ring-a-round-a-rosy) 

Mother  Goose  I  am  Mother  Goose  and  these  are  some 
friends  of  mine.  As  I  name  them  each  one  will  tell  his 
story.    This  is  the  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe 

Old  Woman    There  was  an  old  woman,  etc. 

Mother  Goose  What  do  you  want  Santa  Clause  to  bring 
you  this  year? 

Old  Woman  Oh,  Mother  Goose,  I  am  going  to  ask  Santa 
to  bring  me  a  house.  We  are  much  too  crowed  in  a  shoe. 
Do  you  think  he  could? 

Mother  Goose  Do  ask  him  anyway.  If  he  can't  get  it 
down  the  chimney  he  can  leave  it  in  the  yard.  Here  is 
Peter. 

Peter    Peter,  Peter,  Pimipkin  Eater,  etc. 

Mother  Goos^  I  know  what  Peter  wants  for  Christmas. 
A  nice  big  pumpkin,  don't  you  Peter? 

Peter    Yes,  indeed,  the  bigger  the  better.    . 

Mother  Goose    This  is  Jack  Homer. 

J^ack  Horner    Little  Jack  Homer,  Sat  in  a  comer,  etc. 

Mother  Goose  Well,  Jack,  if  you  have  a  big  pie,  I'm  sure 
you  needn't  ask  Santa  for  anything  eke. 

Jack  Oh,  yes,  dear  Mother  Goose!  I  shall  ask  him  for  a 
bigger  pie  with  more  plums. 

Mother  Goose  Goodness,  Jack,  I'm  afraid  you  are  a 
greedy  boy.    Here  is  Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  Went  to 
the  cupboard,  etc. 

Mother  Goose  Well,  Mother  Hubbard,  what  are  you 
asking  Santa  for? 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  I  shall  ask  him  for  a  nice  large 
bone  for  mv  dog.    I'm  sure  Santa  will  bring  me  that. 

Mother  Goose  Of  course  he  will.  Santa  likes  folks  who 
are  good  to  animals.    And  who  is  this  with  the  umbrella? 

Child  with  umbrella    Rain,  Rain,  Go  away,  etc. 

Mother  Goose    What  do  you  want  Santa  to  bring? 

Child  with  umbreUa  I  need  a  new  umbrella.  See  mine 
is  full  of  holes. 

Mother  Goose    Here  is  Boy  Blue. 

Boy  Blue    Little  Boy  Blue,  etc. 

Mother  Goose  Won't  the  sheep  and  cows  go  home.  Boy 
Blue? 

Boy  Blue  My  hom  is  no  good.  But  I  am  going  to  ask 
Santa  for  a  new  one  and  then  perhaps  they  will  follow  me. 

Mother  Goose    Little  Miss  Muffet. 

Miss  Muffet    Little  Miss  Muffet  sat  on  a  tuffet,  etc. 

Mother  Goose  What  would  you  like  from  Santa's  pack. 
Miss  Muffet? 

Miss  Muffet  Oh,  Mother  Goose,  do  you  think  Santa 
has  traps  for  spiders?    I  am  so  afraid  of  theml 

Mother  Goose  I  never  heard  of  traps  for  spiders,  but  I'm 
sure  Santa  will  do  his  best  for  you.  Well,  well.  Bo  Peep! 
what  is  wrong? 

Bo  Peep  Little  Bo  Peep,  etc.  Dear  Mother  Goose,  do 
you  think  Santa  will  bring  me  some  more  sheep? 

Mather  Goose    Well,  don't  cry.  Bo  Peep,  perhaps  he  will, 
if  you  are  very  good.    Well,  children,  wiiat  can  you  sing? 
Children    Ring  a  Round  a  Rosy,  etc.    {Children  play  and 
sing  same,) 


Mother  Goose    What  a  nice  game! 

Children  Oh,  Mother  Goose,  do  you  think  Santa  would 
bring  us  a  new  game?    We  are  so  tired  of  this  one! 

Mother  Goose  Well,  my  dears,  I'm  sure  your  wants  are 
very  few.  Now  let  us  ask  our  friends  if  they  have  seen 
Santa.  ' 

All  Sing  "Have  you  seen  dear  Santa  Claus?"  (Original 
song  or  any  song  children  know.) 


Bad  Pete 

(A  Christmas  Play  in  Pantomime) 
Lois  Saunier' Bertling 

This  little  play  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  of  a 
one-room  school.  All  the  actors  except  the  motiier  and 
Santa  Claus  were  taken  from  the  prhnary  classes.  Except 
for  the  two  songs,  no  word  was  spoken  throughout  the  play. 

Scene  —  Santa's  Workshop 

Five  or  six  elves  sit  on  low  stools  or  blocks,  busily  working, 
on  make-believe  toys.  Each  has  a  small  wooden  hammer 
with  which  he  keeps  time  to  the  song: 

Soog  ci  the  Elvet 


Rap,  rap,  rap,  and  a  tap,  tap,  tap! 

Here  a  tack  and  some  glue  and  a  gaily  colored  scrap 

Make  a  little  toy  to  carry  Christmas  joy, 

Santa  Claus  will  want  them  soon,  so  tap,  tap,  tap. 

Enter  Santa.  All  stop,  while  he  inspects  their  work. 
He  nods  and  smiles  approval  to  all  but  Pete,  who  has  been 
idling.  To  him  he  frowns,  shakes  his  head,  and  makes  other 
signs  of  disapproval,  then  passes  on.  Bad  Pete  drops  his 
hammer  and  sprawls  sulkily.  Exit  Santa.  Elves  repeat 
song.  Bad  Pete  tosses  aside  his  work,  tries  to  upset  his 
nearest  neighbor,  and  finally  flings  out  of  the  room. 

Scene  II  —A  room  in  Anita's  home.    A  fireplace,  rocker  and 
bookcase  or  other  large  piece  of  furniture. 

Anita  and  her  mother  are  discovered  hanging  Anitas* 
stocking  by  the  chunney.    Exit  Anita,  skipping  happily. 

Pause. 

Enter  Bad  Pete,  stealthUy.  He  approaches  the  chimney, 
reaches  toward  the  stocking,  looks  toward  the  door,  runs 
and  hides  behind  the  bookcase. 

Enter  Anita  in  her  nightgown. 

She  sings  with  appropriate  motions: 

Anita**  Soag 


I'm  going  to  wait  for  Santa,  Santa,  Santa, 
I'm  going  to  wait  for  Santa, 
For  I'm  not  going  to  sleep. 

I'll  sit  right  here  and  watch,  watch,  watch, 
I'll  sit  right  here  and  watch, 
For  I'm  not  going  to  sleep. 

I  b'lieve  I'll  l>e  a-rocking,  rocking,  rocking, 
I  b'lieve  I'll  be  a-rocking. 
But  I'm  not  going  to  sleep,      ^^  j 
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My  head  it  keeps  a-nodding,  nodding  nodding, 
My  head  it  keeps  a-nodding. 
But  I'm  not  going  to  sleep. 

My  eyes  they  keep  a-closing,  closing,  closing 
My  eyes  they  keep  a-closing, 
But  I'm  not  gomg  to  sleep. 

(Last  Stanza  —  hum,  more  and  more  drowsily,  till  she  appears  to 
be  fast  asleep.) 

Bad  Pete  emerges  from  his  hidmg-place,  steals  to  the  fire- 
place, takes  down  the  stocking,  starts,  looks  up  the  chinmey , 
and  runs  back. 

Enter  Santa  Claus,  through  the  fireplace.  He  sees  Anita 
and  moves  more  carefully.  Looks  for  the  stocking.  Shows 
surprise.  Looks  all  around  the  room.  Espies  Pete  peeping 
from  behind  the  bookcase.  Motions  him  to  come.  Pete 
shakes  his  head.  (Make  this  a  long  argmnent  in  panto- 
mime.) Santa  crosses  the  room,  seizes  Pete  by  the  shoulder, 
and  brings  him  forth.  Makes  him  replace  the  stocking, 
shakes  him,  and  motions  him  from  the  room.  Exit  Pete, 
crying  silently. 

Santa  opens  his  pack,  and  lays  a  fine  ,large  doll  on  a  chair. 
Then  he  puts  several  small  packages  into  the  stocking.  He 
drops  a  handful  of  nuts,  which  clatter  on  the  hearth.  Anita 
starts  to  her  feet,  standing  with  her  hands  up  in  surprise  and 
half-fear.  Santa  hurriedly  "goes  up  the  chimney."  Anita 
moves  very  slowly  toward  the  hearth.  Hesitates.  Catches 
up  the  doU,  and  hugs  it. 

iCURTAIN.] 


Christmas  in  Many  Lands 


Place  —  Sitting  roam  in  modem  home 
TiMR'— Present 

CHARACTERS 


Fairt  Godmother 
John 


Spirit  of  Christkas 
Mary 


Carol  Singers 


Chfldren  from  France,  Gennany,  Serbia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Mexico,  England;  Japan 

Fairy  Godmother  is  dressed  as  a  grandmother. 

Jack  and  Mary  have  on  school  clothes. 

Spirit  of  Christmas  is  all  in  white. 

Ilie  Carol  Singers  have  on  caps,  coats  and  mittens. 

The  other  children  are  dressed  to  represent  the  countries  from  which 
th^  come.  After  each  has  given  his  part,  he  takes  his  place  near 
Fairy  Godmother  and  Jack  and  Mary. 

Scene  —  Fairy  Godmother  seated  in  law  chair  in  center  of 
stage  busy  sewing.    Enter  John  and  Mary  removing  wraps. 

Jack  and  Mary    Hello,  Fairy  Godmother! 

Jack    My,  hut  it  is  cold  to-day! 

Mary    You  look  cozy  in  here! 

Fairy  Godmother  Well,  children,  did  you  have  a  happy 
day? 

Jack  Well,  I  should  say!  We  are  getting  ready  for 
Christmas,  you  know. 

Mary  I  wonder  if  boys  and  girls  in  other  lands  have  as 
much  fun  at  Christmas  as  we  do? 

Fairy  Godmother  Of  course  they  do,  dear,  but  each 
celebrates  in  his  own  way. 

Jack  I  tell  you,  I'd  like  to  visit  every  country  and  see 
what  they  do  at  Christmas.    Wouldn't  you.  J^ary? 

Mary    Yes,  indeed  I  should! 


{Children  sit  on  either  side  of  Fairy  Godmother  who  rings 
beU.    Children  look  up!    Enter  French  child.) 

French  Child  In  sunny  France,  we  do  not  hang  up  our 
stockings,  but  when  we  go  to  bed  on  Christmas  eve,  we  put 
our  wooden  shoes  by  the  fireplace  where  St  Nicholas  can 
find  them.  If  we  have  been  good,  he  fills  our  shoes  with 
goodies.    They  say  bad  diildren  find  sticks  sometimes. 

(Beir) 

(Enter  German  Child) 

German  Child  In  Germany  old  St  Nicholas  has  a  helper 
named  Rupert.  Just  before  Christmas  we  children  put  out 
our  wooden  shoes  and  Rupert  fills  them.  On  Christmas 
morning  we  find  a  beautifid  Christmas  tree.  (Play  record 
''Holy  Night.'') 

(^BeU.) 

(Enter  children  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.) 

First  Child  In  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  we 
think  the  birds  should  have  a  merry  Christmas  too. 

Second  Child  There  is  so  much  snow  in  our  coimtries, 
it  is  hard  for  the  birds  to  find  anything  to  eat. 

Third  Child  So  at  harvest  time  we  save  a  bimdle  of 
grain  and  on  Christmas  we  tie  it  to  a  tall  pole  or  on  a  build- 
ing so  the  birds  can  find  it  and  have  a  fine  feast. 

(BeU.) 

(Enter  Serbian  Child.) 

Serbian  Child  In  Serbia,  we  do  not  celebrate  on  Christ- 
mas day,  but  the  second  Sunday  before  Christmas  is  called 
"  Mother's  Day."  Before  thj/each  child  gets  ready  a  piece 
of  string  or  cord.  Then  thax  morning  when  mother  is  not 
looking  we  tie  her  up  and  say,"  Please,  mother,  we  will 
untie  you  if  you  will  give  us  a  present."  Our  gifts  are  very 
simple,  some  fruit,  a  flower,  or  perhaps  a  handkerchief. 

(Belt) 

(Enter  English  Child) 

English  Child  In  England  on  the  day  before  Christmas 
we  go  to  the  woods  and  gather  holly  and  greens  and  get  a 
huge  log  which  we  call  the  "Yule  log."  This  we  put  in 
our  fireplaces  and  light  on  Christmas  eve  aiid  it  bums  a 
long,  long  time.  Chnstmas  morning  poor  children  go  from 
house  to  house  singing  carols. 

(Enter  three  boys  who  sing  ''Once  unto  the  shepherds,  etc.*^) 

(Belt) 

(Enter  Mexican  Child . ) 

Mexican  Child  In  Mexico  on  Christmas  we  do  not 
have  trees  as  you  do.  But  we  find  a  huge  bag  himg  up, 
This  we  hit  with  sticks  until  it  breaks.  Then  we  get  the 
goodies  which  fall  out. 

(Belt) 

(Enter  Japanese  Child,  running  in  with  short  steps,  kneels, 
bows,  touching  forehead  to  floor,  rises). 

Japanese  Child  I  have  been  listening  to  these  Christ- 
mas customs.  What  is  Christmas?  We  don't  have  any- 
thing like  that  in  Japan.    Why  do  you  do  these  things? 

Fairy  Godmother  Christmas  is  the  birthday  of  the 
Christ  Child.  His  story  is  told  in  the  Bible.  Listen, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  will  read  it  to  all  of  us. 


Christmas? 


Fairy  Godmother    How  would  you  like  to  V  ^^  children 
from  other  countries  come  here  and  teU  v#v^^  u^ut  their 


Jack  and  Mary    Oh,  that  would  be  jolL 
Fairy  Godmother    AU  right.    Close  yo^  ^ 


will  see  what  happens. 


^d 


/ 


(Bell) 

(Enter  Spirit  of  Christmas. 
MaUhewTl\\- 12. 


Reads,    Luke  II;   7-20, 


we 


(AUJSing    "Away  in  a  manger'') 
[Curtain] 
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December  Games 

Annebelle  R.  Bucknam 

^  Throughout  all  the  happiness  of  the  merry  Christmas 
time,  let  us  try  to  place  emphasis  on  the  thought  of  help- 
fulness to  others,  especially  to  those  in  poor  circum- 
stances. Ast  the  children  to  bring  their  toys  and  books 
to  pass  on  to  others.  Mend  and  freshen  these,  if  necessary, 
and  then  arrange  for  their  distribution,  personally,  if 
possible,  or  through  some  recognized  charitable  institution. 
Teach  the  older  children  tUs  little  verse  by  Margaret 
Sangster: 

Tis  the  tune  of  the  jreai,  for  the  open  hand, 

And  the  tender  heart  and  true. 
When  a  rift  of  heaven  has  deft  the  skies 

And  the  saints  are  looking  through. 

The  flame  leaps  high  where  the  hearth  was  drear, 

And  sorrowifiil  eyes  look  bright 
For  a  message,  dear,  that  aU  may  hear 

Is  borne  on  the  Christmas  light. 

This  is  easily  learned  by  the  younger  children: 

While  the  stars  of  Christmas  shine, 

Lighting  the  skies, 
Let  only  loving  looks 

Beam  from  our  eyes. 

While  bells  of  Christmas  ring, 

Joyous  and  clear, 
Speak  only  happy  words, 

All  love  and  cheer. 

Give  only  loving  gifts. 

And  in  love  take; 
Gladden  the  poor  and  sad 

For  love's  dear  sake. 

Choose'different  children  to  represent  Santa  Claus  on 
different  days,  and  to  gather  the  gifts  as  they  are  brought 
each  morning.  If  the  real  gifts  are  not  brought,  Santa^iay 
fill^his  pack  with  imaginary  gifts  as  he  sings  or  repeats: 

I  dressed  up  this  way  just  because 
I*m  playing  I  am  Santa  Claus. 

You  see,  I  cany  on  my  back 
A  cimning  little  empty  padi. 

For  I  expect  to  ask  my  friends. 

At  Christmas  time,  their  aid  to  lend. 

To  fill  this  pack  with  pretty  toys, 
And  their  gifts  for  girls  and  boys. 


Then  at  the  homes  of  all  the  poor, 
I  *11  loudly  knock  upon  the  door. 

"A  Merry  ChristmasI"  I  will  shout, 
And  tiunble  all  the  presents  out. 


And  then  so  quickly  off  111  race, 
To  find  another  needy  place, 

I 'U  be  so  happv  then,  just  because 
I  know  I'm  helping  Santa  Claus. 

After  this  the  children  will  be  ready  to  enjoy  their  own 
Christmas  tree.  Place  it  in  position  at  least  a  week  before 
Christmas,  and  let  them  hang  on  it  each  day  their  own 
handiwork  as  a  contribution  to  the  decorations,  and  also 
as  gifts  for  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  and  perhaps  for 
each  other.    For  — 

Hurrahl    Hurrahl  for  the  Christmas  tree! 
May  it  flourish  forever  in  its  greenery; 
When  the  winter  comes  with  its  whitening  snow, 
How  proudly  the  Christmas  tree  doth  grow. 

It  spreadeth  its  boughs  so  broad  and  so  fair. 
And  jolly  and  gay  are  the  fruits  they  bear; 
Then  hurrah!  hurrah!  for  the  Christmas  tree; 
Hurrahl    Hurrahl  for  its  mirth  and  glee. 

When  forests  of  oak  have  passed  from  the  land. 
The  jolly  Christmas  tree  shaU  stand. 
There  are  wonderful  plants  far  over  the  sea. 
But  what  are  they  all  to  the  Christmas  tree? 

Does  the  oak  bear  candles,  the  palm  tree  skates? 
But  sugarplums,  trumpets,  doll  babies,  slates. 
Picture  books,  elephants,  soldiers,  cows  — 
All  grow  at  once  on  the  Christmas  tree  boughs. 

^  Let  the  children  dance  aroimd  the  tree.  They  form  a 
circle  and  simply  dance  around  it,  singing,  "Tra-la-la,"  etc., 
to  any  dance  music.    Or  they  may  follow  these  directions: 

1  Form  circle. 

2  Dance  eight  counts  to  right. 

3  Reverse  —  dance  eight  coimts  to  left. 

4  Face  partners  —  Bow. 

5  Partners  join  hands  and  skip  aroimd  each  other. 

6  Bow  to  partners. 

7  All  face  outward,  looking  away  from  the  Christmas 

tree. 

8  Join  hands  and  dance  eight  counts  to  right. 

9  Reverse,  and  dance  eight  counts  to  left. 

10  Face  partners  —  Bow. 

11  Partners  join  hands  and  skip  around  the  tree,  and 

to  their  places. 

12  Bow  to  partners. 

After  the  Christmas  celebration,  place  the  tree  out  in  the 
playground,  and  the  children  each  day  enjoy  dancing 
around  it.  Use  the  above  directions,  or  allow  the  children 
to  originate  little  dances. 

In  this  way  the  usefulness  of  the  Christmas  tree  does  not 
end  with  the  Christmas  Day  exercises. 

While  so  much  is  being  said  about  "Americanization," 
the  Christmas  time  and  the  time  of  preparation  for  it  — 
indeed  the  entire  month  of  December  —  might  profitably 
be  devoted  to  training  along  this  line.  Tn  many  schools 
the  last  day  Christmas  exercises  are  attended  by  the 
parents.  Here  is  our  opportunity  to  give  directly  and 
indirectly  instruction  along  health  lines,  especially  in 
schools  located  among  our  alien  populations. 

And  the  children  will  convey  to  these  homes  the  lessons 
learned  through  these  preparations,  besides  directly  profit- 
ing themselves  by  them.  Dr.  Luther  Gulick  declared  that 
the  establishment  of  physical  health  is  one  of  the  first 
obligations  of  those  having  the  care  of  children  and  the 
training  of  youth. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  physical  and 
mental  ailments  can  be  traced  to  insufficient  nourishment, 
too  little  exercise,  a  scarcity  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  too 
little  sleep,  or  sleep  imder  disease  producing  conditions,  and 
little  real  mental  activity.  May  we  not  try  to  help  them 
all  to  see  what  may  be  accompKshed  by  wholesom^  ip<>^ 
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plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  where  there  is  sunshine 
(also  rest  and  sleep  in  it,  if  possible),  and  that  under  these 
conditions  mental  as  well  as  physical  growth  is  assured. 
Use  this  as  a  creed  for  the  older  children: 

Eight  hours  to  sleep,  and  two  to  walk, 

And  three  to  eat  and  laugh  and  talk; 

Six  for  study  every  day; 

Five  are  left  for  work  and  plav. 

Eat  well,  sleep  well,  work  well,  read  well, 

And  your  life  will  always  go  welL 

The  smaller  children  can  learn  the  following,  and  they 
can  know  just  what  each  line  means. 

Plenty  of  sunlight  every  day, 
Plenty  of  exercise  in  play. 
Plenty  of  air  that's  fresh  and  sweet, 
Plenty  of  wholesome  food  to  eat. 
Plenty  of  these  and  plenty  of  sleep. 
Healthy  and  strong  my  body  will  keep. 

These  truths  may  be  taught  by  means  of  drills  and  games 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  children.  Competitions  and 
contests  along  any  line  are  always  entered  mto  with  en- 
thusiasm. Keep  a  record  of  reports  and  offer  prizes  for 
the  greatest  gam  along  any  particular  line  of  health  im- 
provement. The  second  stanza  of  the  following  is  cer- 
tainly just  as  true  as  the  first. 

A  little  rain,  and  a  little  sun. 

And  a  little  pearly  dew,     , 

And  a  pushing  up  and  a  reaching  out. 

Then  leaves  and  tendrils  all  about  — 

Ah,  that's  the  way  the  flowers  grow, 

Don't  you  know? 

A  little  work  and  a  little  play, 

And  lots  of  quiet  sleep; 

A  cheerful  heart  and  a  sunny  face. 

And  lessons  learned,  and  things  in  place  — 

Ah,  that's  the  way  the  children  grow, 

Don't  you  know? 

.  Much  emphasis  is  rightly  placed  on  the  importance  of 
clean^mouths  and  teeth.  Give  a  little  drill  with  imaginary 
tooth  brushes,  to  show  the  correct  way  to  brush  the  teeth. 
Coimt  for  the  motions  of  the  following  from  Ferguson's 
'Book  of  the  Teeth:" 

Scrubl    scrub!  scrubl  are  words )i  warning; 
Keep  all  the  grinders  shining  bright, 
Use  your  powder,  brush  and  paste. 
There's  no  time  to  lose  or  waste, 
Keep  them  clean  by  brushing, 
Morning,  noon,  and  night. 


Keep  a  record  of  reports  of  children  who  sle^  with  open 
windows  or  on  sleeping  porches.  Encourage  hving  in  the 
simshine  and  having  the  sunshine  live  in  them.^ 

Form  a  little  "Sunshine  Club."  The  membera  pledge 
themselves  to  live  in  the  sunshine  as  much  as  possible,  ajid, 
that  which  is  not  always  easy,  to  let  the  simshine  live  in 
them.    Use  this  as  a' club  poem  or  motto: 

Sunshine  in  his  whistle. 

Sunshine  in  his  eye. 
Sunshine  in  his  laughter. 

Ne'er  a  pout  or  sigh; 
Sunshine  in  his  forehead, 

Sunslune  in  his  voice, 
Sunshme  alwavs  with  him, 

Sunshine  is  his  choice!  ^ 
Sunshine  where  we  find  him, 

Always  such  a  joy; 
If  you  aren't  already. 

Be  a  sunshine  boyl 

Every  one  who  loves  you 

Loves  to  see  you  smile. 
Loves  to  see  you  cheerful 

And  happy  all  the  while. 
Smiling  comes  so  easyl 

Do  not  wear  a  frown. 
If  you  feel  one  rising. 

Always  smile  it  down. 
Sunshine  where  we  find  you, 

Always  such  a  jov; 
If  you  aren't  already. 

Be  a  simshine  boy! 

For  the  smaller  children  the  following  is  more  easily 
imderstood  and  learned: 

Sing  the  little  clouds  away 

When  they  gather  near; 
Frowns  are  never  known  to  stay 

When  the  smiles  appear. 

Frowns  are  little  clouds  that  meet 

In  a  little  sky; 
Smiles  are  like  the  sunshine  sweet. 

Causing  them  to  fly. 

With  a  smile  for  evei^ne. 

Make  the  day  begm. 
Clouds  must  fade  before  the  sun — 

Let  the  sunshine  in. 

Use  aD  of  the  above  poems  as  part  of  the  Christmas 
exercises,  and  then  give  tne  following,  which  has  been  used 
daily  for  the  montib  or  longer.  Exercise  out-of-doors,  if 
possible,  but  if  not,  then  be  sure  the  wmdows  are  wide 
open  so  that  the  air  fa  fresh.  All  the  muscles  are  exercfaed 
and  the  circulation  stimulated  by  these  drills. 

The  chUdren  stand  m  rows.  Exercfae  with  music  or 
with  counting  if  music  fa  not  obtainable. 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

ID 
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Extend  right  arm  to  right. 

Return  to  hip. 

Repeat  Lwo,  four,  or  six  counts. 

Same  as  above  with  left  arm. 

Extend  right  arm  to  right  once  and  return*    Then  to 

left  and  return,  and  so  on,  alternately. 
Extend  boUi  armss. 

Return*    Repeat  desire<l  number  of  counts. 
Extend  right  ftx*l  to  right. 
Return  to  position. 
Repeat  as  desired. 

Extend  left  foot  to  left,  etc.,  as  above,  io  5. 
First  right  fool,  then  left  foot,  extejidcd  and  returned 

to  position. 
Bend  head  slouiy  to  right*    Return. 
Bend  head  doidy  to  left.    Return. 
Bend  head  skmiy  first  to  righti  then  return  and  bend 

to  left,  and  return. 
Rise  on  toes,  arms  raised. 
Lo^  er  heels,  arjns  sink.    Repeat. 
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12    Run  lightly  around  the  room,  then  back  to  places. 
Sit. 


Use  drill  and  poem  from  **Good  Housekeeping^'  to  instill 
habits  of  eating  pro{>erly  and  to  teach  correct  table  manners. 

Little  girls  set  real  life-size  or  doll's  table,  and  serve 
imaginary  food.  Boys  may  be  guests.  Then  reverse  the 
order,  that  all  may  learn  both  to  serve  and  to  be  served. 
Results  of  talks  and  instruction  may  now  be  noted  and 
faidts  corrected. 

The  bhie-jav  is  a  greedy  bird;  I  often  watch  him  eat, 
When  crumbs  are  scattered  from  our  door,  he  snatches  all  the  treat; 
He  drives  the  smaller  birds  away,  his  manners  are  so  rude  — 
It's  quite  a  shocking  thing  to  see  him  gobble  down  his  food  I 
And  sometimes  when  I'm  not  polite  I  hear  mv  mother  say: 
"Why  now  I  see  a  little  boy  who's  eating  blue-jay  way  I" 

The  sparrows  are  a  noisy  set  and. very  quarrelsome, 

Because  each  hungry  little  bird  desires  the  biggest  crumb. 

They  scold  and  fight  about  the  food,  all  chirping  "Mel  Mel  Mel" 

And  sometimes  when  we  children  are  inclined  to  disagree 

About  the  sharing  of  a  treat,  my  mother  says,  "Whv  you 

Are  acting  now  the  very  way  the  silly  sparrows  do  I'' 

The  joUy  little  chickadees  are  perfectly  polite. 
They  never  snatch,  they  never  bolt,  they  never,  never  fight. 
They  hold  the  crumbs  down  daintily  with  both  their  little  feet, 
And  peck  off  tiny  little  bits  —  we  love  to  watch  them  eatl    m 
And  when  my  sister's  good  at  meals,  my  mother  says,  "I  see 
A  little  girl  who's  eating  like  a  darling  chickadee!" 


3 


/ 


Fold  on  dotted  lines,  B  over  A,  pasting  along  flap  D. 
Fold  flap  E  outward  for  handle.  Last,  paste  flap  C  up 
over  other  folded  flaps. 


The  Tour  of  ^  Smile 

My  papa  smiled  this  morning  when 

He  came  downstairs,  you  see, 
At  mamma,  and  when  he  smiled,  then 

She  turned  and  smiled  at  me; 
And  when  she  smiled  at  me,  I  went 

And  smiled  at  Mary  Ann 
Out  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  lent 

It  to  the  hired  man. 

So  then  he  smiled  at  some  one  whom 

He  saw  when  going  by, 
Who  also  smiled  and  ere  he  knew 

Had  twinkles  in  his  eye; 
So  he  went  to  his  office  then 

And  smiled  right  at  his  clerk, 
Who  put  some  more  ink  on  the  pen 

And  smiled  back  from  his  work. 

So  when  his  clerk  went  home,  he  smiled 

Right  at  his  wife  and  she 
Smil^  over  at  their  little  child 

As  happy  as  could  be; 
And  then  their  Uttle  child  she  took 

The  smile  to  school,  and  when 
She  smiled  at  teacher  from  her  book 

Teacher  smiled  back  again. 

And  then  the  teacher  passed  on  one 
'       To  little  James  McBride, 
Who  couldn't  get  his  lesson  done 

No  matter  how  he  tried; 
And  Jamesy  took  it  home  and  told 

How  teacher  smiled  at  him, 
When  he  was  tired  and  didn't  scold. 

But  said,  "Don't  worry,  Jim." 

And  when  I  ha^ipened  to  be  there 

That  very  night  at  play. 
His  mother  had  a  smile  to  spare 

Which  came  across  my  way; 
And  then  I  took  it  after  awhile 

Back  home  and  mamma  said: 
"Here  is  that  ver^  self-same  smile 

Come  back  with  us  to  bed." 

Bubbling  drinking  fountains  are  installed  in  many 
schools  now.  But  where  there  are  not,  the  children  should 
have  individual  drinking  cups.  If  not  possible  to  buy 
these,  the  children  can  make  them  by  folding  according  to 
the  following  patterns: 


^ 


Fold  on  diagonal  A-B.  Fold  again  on  C-D.  Paste 
sides  together,  leaving  one  out     Hold  at  point  A.      ^   | 

A  small  package  of  these  is  an  appropriate  Christinas 
gift  from  little  ones,  especially  to  autobts  or  those  who 
camp  out  during  vacation. 


Christmas  Without  Children 

What  would  Christmas  be  without  the  children? 

This  of  Late  has  been  my  constant  thought. 
As  on  tiny  hood  and  scarfs  and  mittens. 

Carelessly  my  willing  fingers  wrought. 

What  would  Christmas  be,  again  I  ask  you? 

Should  you  miss  that  loving,  warm  embrace. 
When  a  white-robed  figure  breaks  ^ur  slumbers, 

Shouting  "Merry  Christmas!"  m  your  face. 

Let  us,  then,  bring  smiles  to  their  dear  faces; 

Let  us  see  their  laps  with  treasures  piled; 
Let  us  think  of  One  who,  loving  others, 

Was  on  earth  and  dwelt  a  little  ChOd. 

^  Isabdli>H^Pi 
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A  New  Sort  of  Record- 


One  of  the  Colgate  Classroom  Helps 


^^^T^HE  Clean  Story"  record  is  the  latest  addition 
-L  to  denul  hygiene  helps  which  we  supply  school 
principals  and  teachers. 

Since  many  schools  are  now  equipped  with  talking 
machines  and  this  method  of  enlivening  a  lesson  \s 
considered  sound  pedagogy,  the  Colgate  Educational 
Department  has  originated  for  you  a  well-rounded 
lesson,  readily  applied,  in  record  form. 

Let  one  child  start  the  story  and  then  after  a  few 
sentences  stop  quickly  and  see  what  other  child  can 
most  quickly  continue  the  tale.  It  will  be  fun  for 
the  little  folks  while  they  are  learning  that  clean 


teeth  and  healthy  mouths  are  the  first  rules  for 
Good  Health. 

This  record  and  the  other  **  Colgate's  Qassroom 
Helps"  mentioned  below  were  developed  by  edu- 
cators to  vivify  the  message  of  "Good  Teeth — 
Good  Health."  The  pleasant  lesson  is  one  a  child 
remembers. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  use  of  a  denti- 
frice. The  habit  of  brushing  the  teeth  twice  a  day 
is  made  a  pleasant  task,  for  COLGATFS  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream  \s  a  delicious  dentifrice,  as  well  as 
safe  and  efficient. 

FILL  TN  THIS  COUPON 


If  you  have  a  talking  madiinc  in  your  school,  send  today  for  **Thc  Qcan  Story" 
raoord,  andosing  12  cants  in  acamps  to  halp  defray  tha  coat. 

Golgata's  Qaasroom  Halpa  will  ba  sent  to  you,  as  a  teacher,  without  charge  once  a 
year.  You  receive  enough  free  trial  tubes  of  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  to  supply  each  of 
your  pupils.  Include!  are  Reminder  Carda,  dental  lactures,  clever  jingles,  diarcs  and 
other  practical  information. 

And  for  your  personal  use,  we  send  a  dainty  gift  of  Colgate**  products. 

COLGATE  «  CO.         Dept.ao         199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


C  ^LGATE  8C  CO. 

D.pt.80,  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


I  am  a  teacher  in  the. 


School.  District  No 

No.  of  popila  in  my  direct  charge 

Reference  (name  of  School  Superintendent  or 
member  of  School  Board) 


Your  Name. 
Town 


Popnlation . 


County.. 


State 

Send  me,  free,  "Colgate's  Claaaroom  Belpa" 

(Croaa  the  above  line  out  if  you  have  already 

aent  for  them  thia  acbool  year). 

I  am  eneloaing  12c  In  atampa  to  heln  defray  cost 

of  "The  Clean  Story"  record.   (Croaa  this  out  if 

you  cannot  oaa  reccm.) 

(Write  here,  acenrata  axpreaa  or  paroel  poat 


shipping  addreaa.  stating  whh 


-ir^rnArjTe 


(This  offer  good  only  in  US  A  ^ 
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Daily  Helps 

{Continued  from  page  6SS) 
F0URTH4WEEK 

Monday    Addition  of  two  numbers,  the  sum  not  to 
exceed  5. 


4        10        2        2 
115        3        2 

3 

2 

1 
3 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 
2      '5        1        4       3 

?        ?        ?        ?        ? 

2 

? 

1 
? 

3        5        2        5        5        4        4 

Wednesday    Simple  problems  involving  the  above  com- 
binations. 

The  baby  is  2  years  old.    In  how  many  years  will  she 

be  5  years  old? 
Kate  had  one  doll.    Her  aunt  gave  her  another.    How 

many  had  she? 
John  had  2  marbles.    His  brother  had  3.    How  many 

had  both? 
Helen  gathered  3  roses  from  one  bush  and  1  from 
another.    How  many  roses  did  she  have? 
Thursday    B^in  subtraction. 

2        4        5        3        2        3        1 
—1    —2    —3    —2    —1    —3    —0 


Friday    Simple  problems. 
John  had  5  cents  and  spent  1  cent  for  candy.    How 

much  had  he  left? 
Millie  had  4  peanuts.    She  gave  2  to  John.    How  many 

did  she  have  left? 
There  were  3  apple  trees  in  my  yard.    The  wind  blew 

down  1  of  them.    How  many  trees  have  I  left? 

Hygiene 

First  Week 
Monday    What  utensils  are  used  in  cooking? 

How  should  they  be  cared  for? 

In  what  places  is  food  kept? 

What  kinds  of  food  are  perishable? 
Tuesday    What  is  a  refrigerator? 

Have  you  one? 

What  is  it  for? 

How  is  it  cared  for  and  cleaned? 

Where  does  the  ice  come  from? 

Care  of  ice. 
Wednesday    Care  of  sinks,  water  pipes,  etc. 
Thursday    What  is  the  purpose  of  the  dining  room? 
The  living  room? 

What  sort  of  rooms  should  they  be? 

Does  a  bright,  sunshiny  room  make  us  happy? 

Is  cleanliness  and  cheerfulness  conducive  to  good 
digestion? 
Friday    What  is  the  purpose  of  bedrooms? 

Is  it  a  good  thing  for  many  people  to  sleep  in  one  room? 

Why  not? 

How  fhoidd  a  bedroom  be  fximished? 

Should  there  be  many  draperies?    Why  not?    (They 
hold  the  dust  and  cause  the  air  to  become  impiure.) 

&COND  Week 

Monday    Why  do  we  need  an  abimdance  of  fresh  air  in 
our  bedrooms? 

Shoidd  our  windows  be  kept  open  while  we  sleep?  Why? 

Should  they  be  kept  open  on  cold  winter  nights? 

Shall  we  catch  cold? 


Tuesday    How  much  sleep  do  children  need? 

Do  you  get  that  much? 

Do  you  stay  up  late  at  night? 

Does  your  mother  know  it? 

How  do  you  feel  in  the  morning? 

Why  aren't  you  rested? 
Wednesday    What  will  lack  of  sleep  do  to  your  health? 
Why? 

Thursday    Have  you  a  bath-room  at  home? 

How  is  it  furnished?    Kind  of  walls? 

Why  are  tiled  floors  and  walls  appropriate  for  a  bath- 
room? 

How  often  do  you  have  a  bath? 

How  often  do  you  wash  your  neck,  face  and  hands? 
Friday    How  do  you  care  for  your  hands? 

In  what  condition  are  your  finger  nails? 

How  often  shoidd  they  be  cleaned? 

With  what  should  they  be  cleaned? 

Let  us  look  at  our  nails.    Whose  look  the  best? 

Third  Week 
Monday    Do  you  ever  wash  your  hair? 

Is  it  necessary?    Why? 

What  causes  your  hair  to  get  dusty? 

What  is  a  shampoo? 

How  often  do  you  have  one?    Who  gives  it  to  you? 

What  do  you  use  for  cleaning  your  hair? 
Tuesday    Do  you  comb  and  brush  your  hair  every  day? 

Do  you  like  to  see  one's  hair  all  mussed  up  and  flying 
every  which  way? 

Do  you  like  thick,  glossy  hair,  or  thin  scraggly  hair? 
Wednesday    What  is  dandruff?    What  causes  it? 

Can  it  be  cured?    How? 
Thursday    Is  it  ever  necessary  to  have  pediculosis? 

If  you  should  find  yourself  afficted,  what  should  you 
do? 
Friday    How  should  the  scalp  always  look? 

Examine  heads.    Praise  the  clean  ones. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Care  of  the  feet. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  take  good  care  of  our  feet? 

How  many  toes  are  there  on  each  foot? 

What  do  they  allow  you  to  do? 
Tuesday    What  are  corns?    What  causes  them? 

How  does  a  tight  shoe  feel? 

What  may  a  tight  shoe  do  to  your  feet? 
Wednesday    Can  you  put  on  your  own  shoes  and  rubbers? 

Do  they  pinch  your  feet  at  all? 

What  style  of  shoe  is  best  fitted  to  your  foot? 

Should  your  toes  be  cramped? 
Thursday    Can  you  tell  the  size  and  width  of  your  shoes? 

Does  bathing  the  feet  help  them  to  feel  better  able  to 
carry  their  burdens? 
Friday.    Teach  a  short  poem  on  cleanliness. 

Phonics 

First  Week 
Monday    Continue  consonant  blends. 
Tuesday    Sound  of  sn. 
Wednesday    Sound  of  sp. 
Thursday    Sound  of  spr. 
Friday    Review  sounds  of  consonant  blends. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Let  us  see  how  many  members  there  are  in  the 
"ap"  family. 
Tuesday    "Ame"  family 
If  a  word  ends  in  **e"  the  "e"  is  silent  and  the  vowel 
before  it  must  b-:  long. 
Wednesday    "Ail"  family.  ^  j 

Thursday    "Ig"  family.      digitized  by  CuOOQ IC 
Friday    Review  famihes.  O 
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Third  Week 
Monday    Sound  of  st. 
Tuesday    Sound  of  str. 
Wednesday    Sound  of  sw. 
Thursday    Review  above. 
Friday  Review  all  consonant  blends. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Sound  of  th. 
Tuesday    Sound  of  wh. 
Wednesday    Sound  of  sc. 
Thursday    Sound  of  tw. 
Friday  Review  all  consonant  blends. 

Seat  Work 

First  Week 

Monday  Play  your  motheriis  going 
to  town.    Cut  what  she  will  buy. 

Tuesday    Paper  cutting  of  pine  trees. 

Wednesday  With  colored  crayons 
draw  toys. 

Thursday  Match  print  and  script 
words  taken  from  the  reading  lesson. 

Friday  Group  lists  of  words  ac- 
cording to  the  initial  letter,  these 
words  to  be  on  the  blackboard  in  a 
mixed  order. 

Second  Week 

Monday  With  colored][lentils  make 
a  red  ladder,  an  orange  fence,  a  yellow 
chair,  etc. 

Tuesday  Underline  (familiar  words 
on  one  page  of  an  old  reader  or 
magazme. 

Wednesday  Hektograph  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  twice  in  a  mixed 
order.  Give  pupils  pencils  and  ask 
them  to  cross  off  all  the  "c's,"  "m's," 
"tV'etc. 

Thursday  Give  each  child  a  cut-up 
picture.    Put  it  together. 

Friday  Make  red  and  green  paper 
chains. 
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The  Maximum  in  Him  Instruction 

JV»arB<  ESttd  md  TuUd  by  Som,  of  the  LtaSmg  Edmettiomtl  Amtk^nHa  tf  At  Vwiud  Skm 


cnu,  Principalt  and  Teachert  seeking  the 
maximum  in  intereac-compelling  tnttniction  and 


Here  is  the  Ideal  Course  of  Visual  Education 
for    School,  Class  and  Lecture   Room 

World-wide  m  acope— the  FORD  EDUCA-  to  conform  with  the  actual  periods  of  studjr— 
TIONAL  LIBRARY,  founded  by  Henry  retention  of  films  for  an  entire  school  week- 
Ford,  commends  itself  insuntly  to  Superinten<i->     establishment  of  circuitt  of  schools  in  order  to 

reduce  shipping  costs  and  promote  co-operative 
instruction,  are  but  a  few  of  the  advant^es 
oflfeted  by  this  new  plan  of  distribution. 

Subjects  Covered 

The  first  series,  now  ready,  contains  four  div- 
isions, embracing  both  rnional  and  industrial 
geography,  histoiy,  agriculture  and  civics.  A 
printed  synopsis,  giving  an  outline  of  the  subiect 
matter,  description  of  contents,  and  suggestions 
for  use,  goes  with  each  film.  Forty  subjects, 
one  for  each  school  week  of  the  year,  are  con- 
tained in  the  first  series  irfiich  will  be  foUowed 
by  others  covering  the  entire  school  curriculum. 

Cott  It  Minimum  To  You 

The,  FORD  EDUCATIONAL  LIBRARY 


educational  value  in  motion  pictures!  Typical  of 
the  perronali^  of  iu  founder,  the  FORD  EP  ~  ~ 
CATIONAL  LIBRARY  inaugurates  a 


era  in  educational  fihns.  They^are  produced 
without  thought  of  profit  and  are  distributed  at 
an  absohite  minimum  of  coat' to  the  subtcriber. 

Penonnel  of  Its  Editoff 

The  authorities  who  will  edit,  prepare  and  direct 
the  formatbnof  the  FORD  EDUCATIONAL 
LIBRARY  wiU  be  men  distinguished  in  their 
particular  subjects — men  who  luve  successfully 
adopted  ynd  used  the  motion  picture  and  the 
screen  for  visual  fdiirarional  purposes. 
Oppoituntty  wiU  be  afforded  all  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  to  put  into  execution  the  motion 
picture  ideals  and<plani  of  their  professora  and 
teachers  who  have  made  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  America  the  peer  of  the  world. 

The  Plan  of  Distribution 

The  FORD  EDUCATIONAL  LIBRARY 
will  be  ideally  distribu^   Selection  of  subjectt 


i 

\ 

\ 

I 


has  been  produced  solely  to  render  this  great 
work  of  instruction  available  to  eveiy  school  and 
institution  in  America  whether  small  or  large. 
Accordingly  the  cost  of  subscription  which  coven 
the  physical  distribution  to  the  subscriber,  has 
been  reduced  to  the  absolute  minimum.  You  are 
invited  to  dip  and  mail  the  coupon  below,  which 
will  bring  complete,  detailed  infonnarion  to  you 
by  return  mail. 

Fitzpatrick  &  McElroy 

8ok  Rqiracatadvci  el  the 
SOS  Soodb  State  Street,  Chksfo 


Third  Week 

Monday    Give  each  child  six  small 
cards,  each  with  a  color  written  upon  it. 

Sort  lentils  according  to  color,  placmg  the  card  with 
the  name  of  that  color  xmder  each  group. 
Tuesday    Repeat  above. 

Wednesday  Lay  the  names  of  the  colors  across  the  top 
of  the  desk. 

Arrange  colored  lentils  beneath. 
Thursday    Puzzle.    Put  together  a  cut-up  Christmas 
picture. 
Friday    Paper  cutting  of  red  bells  to  string. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday    Paper  cutting  of  Santa's  reindeer. 

Tuesday    Cut  large  lanterns  from  wall  paper. 

Wednesday  Cut  more  lanterns,  to  be  used  m  decorating 
the  room  for  Christmas. 

Thursday  Paper  cutting  of  toys  you  would  like  for 
Christmas. 

Friday  Paper  cutting  of  Santa  Claus  with  bis  pack  on 
his  back. 

Music 

First  Week 

Monday    Begin  rhythm  work. 
If  you  have  a  victrola  in  your  school  ^U  find  it 

most  valuable  in  this  work.    But  L^^^  ^avc  not, 
much  work  can  be  accomplished  ;(,X^a  ^t^e 


i[^rf!^v^fc%a.^*a«^^^ 


if 


Lead  the  children  to  feel  the  strong  and  weak  beats 

in  their  songs  and  in  the  victrola  records. 
Let  them  clap  hands,  showing  the  difference  in  the 
beats. 
Tuesday    Continue  above.     Children  swing  arms,  tap 
on  desks,  etc.,  to  show  the  rhjrthm. 
Wednesday    Teach  a  Christmas  carol. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Complete  above. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Teach  another  Christmas  carol.    Since  this 
is  the  children's  month,  let  us  give  them  plenty  of  songs. 

Tuesday    Continue  new  song.    Review  others. 

Wednesday    Complete  new  song.    Who  can  sing  it  all 
alone? 

Thursday    Sing  Christmas  songs  by  phrases. 

Friday    Can  you  show  the  rhythm  of  your  Christmas 
songs? 

Is  the  rhythm  for  both  songs  the  same? 
How  are  they  different? 

Third  Week 

Monday    Teach  a  Christmas  sonjg  about  Santa  Claus. 
Tuesday    Contmue  above,  ^gp^g^  ^^^h^^Jflj^^ml^.^ 
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Wednesday    Complete  Santa  Claus  song. 
Thursday    Review  all  rote  songs. 
Be  careful  of  tone  quality.    Sing  all  songs  qiuckly  and 
lightly. 
Friday    Review  Christmas  songs. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Teach  another  Santa  Claus  song  by  rote. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Complete  above.    Begin  a  new  Christmas 
carol. 

Thursday    Contmue  above. 
Friday    Complete  Christmas  carol. 
Review  all  Christmas  songs. 
Work  for  artistic  singing  of  the  songs. 

Drawing 

First  Week 

Monday    Paint  a  Japanese  lantern. 
Give  each  child  a  large  pattern  for  a  lantern,  havmg  a 

variety  of  shapes. 
Proceed  as  for  stained  glass  windows. 
Outline  with  black.    Make  a  black  handle. 
Tuesday    Repeat  above  lesson. 
Wednesday    Free-hand  paper  cutting  of  sheep. 
Thursday    A  toy  book. 
Fold  several  sheets  of  drawmg  paper  to  form  a  book. 
Free-V  and  tutting  of  Christmas  toys  to  be  mounted  in 
this  book. 
Friday    Complete  toy  book. 

Second  Week 

Monday    Landscape.    Blue  sky,  violet  distance,  and 
snow  field. 

Tuesday    Paper  cutting.    Christmas   trees.    Note   the 
triangular  shape. 

Wednesday    Teacher  draw  a  large  Chris tn^  as  tree  on  the 
blackboard. 

Pupils  cut  toys  to  paste  on  the  tree. 

Thursday    Continue    above.    Cut    **pop    com"    from 
paper.    Add  to  the  tree.  , ,  .    „     s 

Friday    Pamt  a  Christmas  tree.    Pamt  a  gold  (yellow) 
star  at  the  top. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Book-mark, 
Mount  dark-blue  upon  white,  any  size  preferred,  and 
having  a  strip  of  red,  notched  V-shaped  (an  mverted 
V)  at  each  end,  extendirg  beyond  the  white  and 
pasted  m  the  center  between  the  blue  and  the  white. 
To  the  left  of  the  blue  paste  a  black  candlestick 
holding  a  white  candle,  and  back  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  candle  paste  a  panel  of  white  paper. 

Tuesday    Decorate  a  blotter. 

Wednesday    Make  a  Christmas  gift. 

Thursday    Make  another  gift. 

Friday    Complete  Christm.as  gifts. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Illustrate  a  story. 
Tuesday    Landscape. 

Blue  sky,  violet  distance,  snow  field  and  one  bare  tree. 
Wednesday    Clay.    Model  a  Christmas  toy. 
Thursday    Paint  a  hektographed  picture  of  Santa  Claus. 
Friday    Picture  study.    Select  one  appropriate  to  the 
season. 

"The  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds"  is  good. 

Writing 

First  Week 

Monday    Practice  ovals  combined  with  up  and  down 
lines. 

Write  nine  letter  t's  on  a  line. 

Write  a  number  of  lines. 


Tuesday    Practice  above. 

•  littie  little  little 

Wednesday    Practice  1  lesson. 

Write  nine  letter  b's  on  a  line. 
Thursday    Review  b*s. 

ball  baU  baU 

Friday    Review  "ball." 

bell  bell  beU 


ball 
bell 


Second  Week 
Monday    One  litUe  ball. 

>yritc  several  Imes  of  the  above. 
Tuesday    Practice  ovals. 

Practice  reversed  ovals.     (Begin  at  the  bottom  and 
go  up) 
Wednesday    Practice  reversed  ovals. 

Write  nine  letter  v's  on  a  line. 
Thursday    Review  above. 
Friday    Reversed  ovals. 

vine  vine  vine  vine 

Third  Week 
Monday    Practice  reversed  ovals  and  up  and  down  lines. 
Tuesday    Make  ten  ovals  on  a  line. 

One  litUe  vine. 
Wednesday    Practice  ovals,  lettmg  them  just  touch. 

Practice  ovals,  letting  them  overlap. 
Thursday    Review  above. 

Practice  ovals  in  spiral  shape. 

See  how  many  down  strokes  you  can  get  on  a  line. 
Friday    Making  one  oval  finishing,  without  raisirg  the 
pencil,  with  four  letter  i*s. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    ii    ii    ii    ii    ii    ii    ii    ii, 

uu      uu      uu      uu      uu      uu      uu      uu 
Tuesday    vvvvvvvv 

wwwwwwww 
Wednesday    wwwwwwww 

won        won        won        won 
Thursday    Ovals,  finishing  at  the  top  as  for  capital  O. 
Friday    Write  nine  capital  O's  on  a  line. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES 

Language 

First  Week 

Monday    Language  game  for  teaching  the  correct  use  of 
"saw." 

What  did  you  see  on  your  way  to  school  thk  morning? 
Teacher  allows  pupils  to  walk  by  an  open  closet  door, 
or  her  desk,  which  has  a  number  of  articles  on  display. 
Close  the  door,  or  cover  the  desk.    Call  on  differ- 
ent pupils  to  tell  what  they  saw. 
Tuesday    Pictiure  study.    "The  Madonna  of  the  Chair." 
Wednesday    Write  a  suggestive  list  of  words  on  the  black- 
board.   Pupils  write  a  story  involving  the  words. 
Thursday    Tell  a  fable  for  reproduction. 
Friday    Conversation  lesson  on  "Winter  Sports." 

Second  Wefk 

Monday    Written  lesson  on  "Winter  Sports." 

Tuesday  Begin  work  on  possessives,  with  a  singular  no\in 
as,  Mary*s  hat,  the  boy's  pencil,  the  man's  hanmier,  etc. 

Wednesday  Continue  above.  Pupils  give  examples. 
Use  in  sentences. 

Thursday  Correct  use  of  the  homonyms,  "our"  slekI 
"hour.'' 

Friday  Review  above  and  in  addition  take  "be"  ajid 
"bee." 

Third  Week  ^ 

Monday    Abbreviations.    Pound -rrilbjfounce  —  oz^ 
do7en— idoz.  LJiyiu  y         v_>^v>'^i. 
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Tuesday    Review  above  and  in  addition  take  barrel — bbl . 
Governor  —  Gov.,  Captain  —  Capt. 

What  is  the  abbreviation  of  your  state? 
Wednesday    Tell  a  story  for  dramatization. 
Thursday  .  Dramatize  story. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Memorize  a  Christmas  poem.        * 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Same  as  above. 
Thursday    Complete  poem. 
Friday    Conversation  lesson  on  Christmas. 

What  is  Christmas? 

Why  do  we  celebrate  Christmas? 

What  should  the  prevailing  Christmas  spirit  be? 

Do  you  like  to  give? 

Do  you  like  to  receive? 

Which  do  you  like  best?    Why? 


First  Week 


History  and  Geography 


Continue  work  of  the  farmer. 

What  does  husking  com  mean? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  old-time  husking  bee?    Describe 

one. 
Do  you  think  the  old  settlers  had  some  good  times  as 

well  as  hard  work? 
When  is  harvesting  time?    What  does  it  mean? 
Is  any  machinery  used?    What  kinds? 
Did  tie  early  settlers  have  machinery? 
How  did  the  lack  of  machinery  aflfect  the  early  settlers 

as  to  amount  of  land  cultivated  and  crops  raised? 
What  becomes  of  the  harvested  crops? 


Does  the  farmer  keep  all  he  raises?    Why  not? 

What  does  he  do  with  the  surplus? 

How  does  he  transport  his  crops  to  the  city? 

Does  the  city  have  anything  which  the  farmer  doesn't 

raise  to  exchange  for  the  crops  of  the  farmer? 
Is  the  farmer  always  paid  cash  for  his  products? 

Second  Week 

Complete  work  of  the  farmer. 

What  part  does  the  farmer's  family  have  in  the  con- 
ducting of  the  farm? 

What  does  the  farmer's  wife  do? 

Who  takes  care  of  the  poultry? 

Is  the  poultry  easy  to  take  care  of? 

How  are  the  eggs  packed  for  market? 

Who  takes  care  of  the  garden? 

Who  takes  care  of  the  dairy? 

Does  the  farmer's  wife  have  machinery  for  her  work? 

What  kind  of  machinery  do  you  suppose  I  mean? 

Is  she  not  entitled  to  machinery  just  as  much  as  her 
husband? 

Third  Week 
Begin  study  of  limibering. 
Collect  a  nimiber  of  pictures  show^ing  the  different  phases 

of  the  lumber  industry  before  beginning  this  subject. 
From  what  is  limiber  made? 
Where  are  all  these  trees  obtained? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  big  camps  established  in  the 

forests  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the  trees? 
Do  you  suppose  anyone  had  examined  those  forests  to 

see  if  the  trees  were  sound? 
Why  should  the  trees  be  soimd? 
How  are  the  trees  felled? 
What  time  of  year  is  this  work  best  done?     Why? 


^     <; 


The  Doctontbe  Nurse  and  the  Boarii  Bill 


One  out  of  every  five  school  teachers  suffers  loss  of 
salary  through  Sickness,  Accident  or  Quarantine  every 
year. 

This  ye&r  YOU  may  b«  the  fifth  —  the  one  aiagled  out  for  eixforced 
idleness.  It  will  roeau  inroads  on  four  savings j  it  may  mean  real 
embarrassment.  Before  something  happens,  get  T.  C*  D,  Protection. 
Then  jou  need  never  worry  about  Sickness.  Quarantine  or  Accident. 
You  are  safeguarded.  The  cost  ia  so  aliglit  as  to  be  really  negligible  — 
less  than  five  cents  a  day.  This  mmy  save  you  hundreds,  possibly 
thousands,  of  dollors. 

T.  C.  U,  will  pay  you  150.00  a  month  when  you  are  totally  disabled 
by  Accident  or  Confining  Sickness.  It  will  pay  you  ta^^oo  a  month 
for  illness  that  doe^  not  confine  you  to  the  house,  but  keeps  you 
from  work.  It  wilJ  pay  you  150.00  a  month  wheo  you  are  quarantined 
and  your  salary  stopped.  It  pays  from  $333  to  tisoo  for  major  atci* 
dents,  Of  for  accidental  loss  ot  life.  AH  beno&ts  doubled  for  travel 
accidents.     Protects  during  the  vacatioD  period,  too. 

There  are  many  other  benefits,  fuliy  eiplaiiied  in  a  little  book  we 
publish.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  we  shall  he  glad  to  send  jou  a  copy 
with  our  compliments. 

Teachers   Casualty  Underwriters 

428  T.  C.  U.  Building  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Thousands  of  Teachers  all  over  the  country 
have  T*  C*  U,  Protection.  It  is  endorsed 
by  prominent  educators  everywhere.  Every 
teacher  owes  it  to  herself  to  investigate  T.  C.  U. 
thoroughly. 

FELL  OUT,  CUT  OFF  AND  MAIL  THIS 
COUPON  FOR  INFORMATION 


FREE  INFORMATIOH  COUPON 
To  the  T.  C.  U.p  4^1  T>  C.  U.  BIdg.,  Lincoln,  Heb. 

I  am  interested  in  ka owing  about  jour  Protecl  vi 
Benefits.  Send  me  the  whole  story  and  booklet  of 
testimooials. 

Placae  .........>... * , ,..,..., 


Address  ._,,...,..,....,,,,,,,.,,. 

(This  coupon  placei  tile  aendet  cmder  no  obli; 


I  )i"iti7fin  hv 


intiM)) 


i^i^<t 
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After  a  tree  b  cut  down  and  all  the  limbs  trimmed  ofiF 

what  is  it  called? 
How  are  these  logs  taken  to  the  mills? 
What  is  a  river  drive? 
What  happens  when  the  logs  jam? 
What  is  a  raft? 

Fourth  Week 
Devote  this  week  to  the  study  of  the  lumber  mills. 
Did  you  ever  visit  a  saw-mill? 

Are  there  as  many  now  as  there  used  to  be?    Why  not? 
How  are  the  logs  elevated  into  the  mill? 
What  is  the  first  step  in  making  lumber? 
What  kinds  of  lumber  are  made? 
How  is  it  piled  in  the  lumber  yards? 
How  are  shingles  packed? 
How  is  lumber  sold? 
What  is  made  from  lumber? 

Nature  Study  and  Agriculture 

First  Week 
Monday    Animal  guessing  game. 
I  am  a  small  animal. 
I  am  covered  with  fur. 
I  have  long  ears  and  a  short  tail. 
I  like  to  eat  carrots  and  cabbage. 
Who  am  I?     (Rabbit) 
Tuesday    Continue  above  guessing  game. 
Wednesday    Write  a  description  of  the  day. 
Is  it  simny  or  cloudy? 
Does  it  look  stormy? 
Is  it  wmdy?  etc. 
Thursday    Special  study  of  bananas. 
Where  do  they  grow? 
How  do  they  grow? 
Where  are  the  leaves?    Describe  them. 
What  kmd-of  a  flower  has  the  banana? 
Friday    Do  bananas  grow  as  they  hang  in  the  stores? 
(No,  the  stem  hangs  down  and  the  bananas  themselves  grow 
upward). 

About  how  many  bananas  do  you  suppose  there  are  in 
a  bunch? 

Second  Week 

Monday    What  care  does  a  banana  plantation  require? 
Each  plant  bears  how  many  bunches  of  bananas?    (One 

and  then  dies) 
What  becomes  of  the  sprouts  at  the  base  of  the  plant? 
(They  grow  up  year  after  year) 
Tuesday    How  are  the  bananas  harvested? 
Why  are  they  shipped  green? 
How  do  the  people  of  Africa  use  the  banana? 
Wednesday    How  are  bananas  shipped  to  us? 
Do  you  like  them? 
How  can  you  eat  them? 
Thursday    Study  of  sheep. 
How  many  have  ever  seen  sheep? 
What  color  are  they? 
Describe  a  sheep. 
What  kind  of  feet  has  one? 
Are  they  like  the  feet  of  any  other  animal  you  have 

studied? 
(Tell  about  the  little  sac  in  the  bottom  of  the  sheep's 
foot,  which  has  something  in  it  that  gives  out  an 
odor  or  smell.) 
Friday    Compare  the  sheep,  cow  and  goat. 
Tell  their  likenesses  and  differences. 

Third  Week 
Monday    What  does  a  sheep  like  to  eat? 
What  are  the  habits  of  a  sheep? 
What  does  a  sheep  give  us? 
What  is  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  called? 


Tuesday    Sheq^  shearing. 

Have  a  plentiful  supply  of  pictures  on  hand. 

Tell  of  the  tools,  etc.,  that  are  used. 
Wednesday    Uses  of  wool. 

How  is  it  marketed? 
Thursday    Write  a  composition  on  "The  Sheep." 
Friday    Read  above  compositions  in  class.    Criticise. 

Fourth  W^ek 
Special  study  of  the  woolen  mills. 
What  do  we  mean  by  milling  and  fulling  the  cloth? 
What  is  done  in  the  sorting  room? 
How  is  the  wool  washed? 
How  is  it  dried? 
Describe  the  carding. 

Tell  about  the  spinning  and  weaving  departments. 
What  is  teaseling? 

Arithmetic 

First  Week 
Monday    Subtraction. 
Ex.  832  968  746 

—421  —357  --635 


Tuesday    Combinations  making  23. 
Wednesday    Addition  of  two  figure  numbers,  the  sum  of 
each  column  not  to  exceed  23. 
Thursday    Continue  table  of  5's. 
Friday    Simple  problem  in  multiplication. 
Ex.    If  one  apple  costs  5  cents,  what  will  three  apples 
cost? 

Second  Week 
Monday    Teach  16  ounces  =  1  pound. 

Rapid  addition  of  two-figure  numbers. 
Tuesday    Begin  fractions. 

Show  i  of  an  apple. 

Draw  pictures  on  the  blackboard  showmg  halves. 

How  many  halves  in  a  whole  apple?    A  pie?    A  cooky? 

If  there  are  16  ounces  in  a  pound,  how  many  ounces 
in  i  a  pound? 

How  much  is  i  of  2  apples?    4  oranges?  6  boys?  etc. 
Wednesday    Table  of  6's. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 

Roman  numerals  from  LX  to  LXX. 
Friday    Short  division.    Simple  problems. 

Third  Week 
Monday    Review  pt.,  qt.,  and  gal. 

Apply  in  concrete  oral  problems. 
Tuesday    Written  problems  involving  the  above. 
Wednesday    Fractions. 

Review  \,    Develop  \. 

Divide  thmgs  into  thirds. 

How  many  thirds  in  a  whole  one? 

Which  would  you  rather  have,  half  an  apple  or  a  third 
of  an  apple?    Why? 
Thursday    |  of  a  dozen  are  how  many? 

J  of  6  apples  are  how  many? 

\  of  9  pencils  are  how  many? 
Friday    If  ^  of  a  dozen  is  4,  how  many  would  f  of  a 
dozen  be? 

f  of  6  are  how  many? 

I  of  9  are  how  many? 

I  of  15  are  how  many? 

I  of  18  are  how  many? 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Coimting  by  3's,  backwards  and  forwards, 

b^inning  with  any  number.         ^^ 
Tuesday    Review  table  of  6*s.  C^ C\C\Cs\c> 

Wednesday    Contmue  abovdi'^'^^d  by  Vn^^^^lS^ 
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WHY  HAVE_GATARRH? 

So  Disagreeable  to  Yourself  and  All 
About  You. 


Catarrh  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional disease.  Therefore  it  requires  a 
constitutional  remedy  like  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
which  reaches  every  part  of  the  system  bv 
thoroughly  purifying  and  enriching  the  blood. 
This  medicine  removes  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  which  if  not  removed  may  lead  to 
more  serious  disease. 

In  46  years  of  use  and  test  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla has  relieved  many  cases  as  told  f)y 
voluntary  letters. 


THIS  NOVA-TONC 
TALKING  MACHINE 

Om«  Mabocany  flnlah.  «nHaaUd  parta. 
noBBotartosatoatof  «rd«r.  airiaHit 
ronrodoeer,  aoJoyoMOt  for  alL  Sail  IS 
bosaa  Mantbo-NovA  8ahr«  yaat  fbr 
cuta,  barna,  Inflnaiw,  ats^  Baton  9t 
aadtbamacbinalayaan.  ODBastaad. 
Baoordafraa.  Ordartodar.  AddraM. 

0.  &  Ct.,  Bm  420-«Hivim  H 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Be&utr  l«»  Cray  »nd  Fkd«d  Hail 


Our  best  service  these  days 
lies  in  telling  you  how  scarce 
our  goods  are  compared  to 
demand, —  not  in  telling  you 
how  good  these  goods  are. 
Seize  time  firmly  by  the  fore- 
lock in  the  matter  of  ordering 
pencils  for  your  Schools. 
Six  months  ahead  is  not  to 
much  time  to  take  in  placing 
your  orders. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 

Established  1837 


ILLINOIS      TRAINING 
SCHOOL     FOR     NURSES 

Pounded  ISH 
Offers  a  broed  course  of  theory  and  practice  to 
women  interested  in  the  nursing  profession  and 
allied  forms  of  public  service. 

Theoretical  instruction  extended  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  curriculum  for  Schoob  of  Nursing. 

Practical  experience  in  Cook  County  Hospital, 
2400  beds,  under  supervision. 

Special  onnortunitie*  offered  to  thocc 
who  qualify  In  3rd  year,  either  In 
Cook  County  Hospital  or  by  afniiation. 

Accredited  by  the  IlUnoia  Stat*  Department  of  Regiitra- 
tlon  and  Education. 

EiCTRAKCR  RkquIKKMXNTS:  Phyalcftl  fltncM :  a  High 
School  education  or  its  educational  equivalent  ;mininiuin 
af e,  20  year*.    For  further  information,  addreN 

Illinois  Training    School  For  Nars«a 

SOS  S.  Honort  St..  Box  "P"  Chicago.  Illlnoii 


TRAINING  SGHOOLfi  NURSES 

The  Michael  Reese  Hospital 

Qrovoland  and  29th  StrMt.  Box  32.  Chicago,  iliinolt. 

Registered  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Three  year  course  preparatory  instruc- 
tion. Theoretical  and  practical  class 
work  throughout  the  course.  Mini- 
mum entrance  requirements,  four  years* 
High  School  work.  For  information 
apply  to 
Miss  M.  H.  Mackenzie,  Supedntendent. 


''Poeto'  Hour''  in  a  London 
School 

A  '*  Poets'  Hour"  is  held  once  a  month  at 
Enfield  Road  L.C.C.  Giris'  School.  During 
the  month  the  pupils  study  and  learn  pieces 
from  Tennyson;  on  the  appointed  day  they 
bring  to  the  common  hive  the  stores  of  poetry 
they  have  gathered.  The  long,  bright  hall  is 
empty,  save  for  the  head  mistress  standing  at 
her  desk  and  a  young  teacher  seated  at  the 
piano.  A  bell  rings,  the  pianist  begins  a 
cheerful  march,  and  the  girls  file  in  —  little 
girls  with  smiling  faces  and  dancing  eyes  that 
tell  of  loy  to  come,  bigger  girls,  more  sedate 
and  self-conscious,  but  excited,  too.  at  the 
thought  of  some  pleasure.  All  move  quietly 
to  their  places  and  stand  there,  orderly  and 
alert,  till  the  mistress  tells  them  to  sit,  and  in 
a  moment  the  floor  is  turned  into  a  flower 
garden  of  three  hundred  expectant  faces. 

The  head  mistress,  in  a  few  introductory 
remarks,  reminds  the  girls  of  what  Tennyson 
stands  for,  in  nobleness  of  ideal,  in  purity  of 
thought  and  conduct,  in  love  of  nature  and  of 
children;  she  speaks  of  his  striving  for  per- 
fection in  form  and  expression.  Then  a  little 
auburn-haired  girl,  glowing  with  the  excite- 
ment of  a  first  appearance,  recites  with  a 
childish  lisp,  yet  very  clearly,  "Minnie  and 
Winnie."  The  liall  rings  with  applause  and 
she  retires,  blushing,  to  her  place.  A  former 
pupil  of  a  central  school  sings  charmingly  a 
setting  of  "What  does  little  Birdie  say?" 
Xext  eight  little  giris  recite,  "The  Throstle," 
and  others  give  as  a  dance  and  dialogue  "The 
Mermaid."  A  dark  little  maiden  of  nine  tells 
of  "The  Lady  of  Shalott";  her  enunciation  is 
clear,  her  accent  free  from  cockneyism,  and  yet 
natural  and  unaffected  She  narrates  with 
intelligence  the  story  of  the  hapless  lady  who 
dared  to  cast  half  a  glance  at  love  —  and  paid 
the  penalty.  The  children  follow  the  story 
with  rapt  attention,  half  hypnotized  by  the 
gentle  rhythm  and  oft-recurring  refrain.  Then 
the  head  mistress  speaks  of  "In  Memoriam," 
how  it  was  written  and  the  affection  it  com- 
memorates. She  asks  the  children  to  listen 
to  a  piece  of  music  that  will  tell  them  of  the 
same  sorrow  at  death  and  joy  in  the  hope  of 
future  reunion.  Another  of  her  former  pupils 
plays  Chopin's  "Marche  Funebre,"  and  the 
mtcnt  young  faces  follow  the  moods  of  the 
music  and  lighten  with  relief  as  the  swelling 
melody  speaks  of  grief  vanquished  and  hope 
restored. 

Next  come  "Sweet  and  Low"  to  Bamby's 
familiar  music,  "Home  They  Brought  Her 
Warrior,"  "The  Brook,"  "Lady  Clare,"  and 
"The  Lotus  Eaters,"  interspersed  with  more 
solos  for  voice  and  piano;  finally  "The  May 
Queen"  and  a  May  dance  bring  the  sunple 
programme  to  an  end.  Do  we  blame  our 
people  for  being  unartistic,  rough  in  taste, 
inarticulate  and  coarse  in  speech?  How  should 
they  be  otherwise,  if  none  put  before  them 
more  gracious  models?  Here,  at  least,  week 
by  week  and  month  by  month,  the  rich  store 
of  our  national  treasure  is  opened  and  young 
minds  brought  in  contact  with  the  finest  spirits 
of  our  race.  —  London  Times 


New  Issue,  ''Prang  Bulletin" 

Teachers  of  industrial  art  and  hand-work 
will  be  interested  in  the  new  and  beautifully 
illustrated  number  of  the  "Prang  Bulletin" 
which  has  just  been  issued  for  free  distribu- 
tion.    It  contains  illustrated  articles  on  the 
following  subjects: 
"Permodello"  Modeling. 
"Wliat  to  do  with  Enamelac." 
"Batik"  and  How  to  Make  It. 
"How  to  Use  Bateeko  Dyes." 
"Weaving  With  Pine  Needles." 
"How  to  Make  Paper  Posters." 
"Making  Busy  Work  Educational." 
"Importance  of  Good  Lettering." 
"Simple,  Yet  Scientific  Color  Theory." 
Copies  of  it  can  be  had  free  by  teachers  by 
addressing   The    Prang  Company  at  either 
their  Chicago  or  New  York  offices. 


Weak 
Women 


If  you  are  Hred,  Over-Worked* 

Run  Down,  VinoU  our  Cod  Liver 

and  Iron  Tonic,  will  help  you. 


Mrs.  Hatcher  Says  So 

So.  Pittsburg,  Term.  —"I  was  in  a 
weak,  run-down  condition,  no  appetite 
^md  could  not  sleep.  I  teach  school  and 
could  hardly  keep  around.  A  friend  tol<^ 
me  about  Vinol  and  it  stopped  my  cough, 
^ve  me  a  good  appetite  and  built  ro** 
ap  80  I  feel  stronger  in  every  way."  — 
Mrs.  C  F.  Haicher. 

Women  who  are  run-down,  nervous, 
•ack  energy  and  working  strength  should 
lake  Vinoi  as  it  contains  Beef  and  Cck-' 
Liver  Peptones,  Iron  and  Hypo- 
^osphites,  the  very  elements  needwf  to 
•estore  a  lost  appetite,  enrich  the  blooH 
and  create  strength. 

For  sale  at  the  leading  drug  stores 
everywnere. 

Chester  Kent  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  *♦  Prang  Bulletin  I 


Every  Grade  Teacher,  Drawing  Teacher,  Kinder- 
garten Teacher  and  every  teacher  of  hand-work 
needs  this  new  "Prang  Bulletin"  of  Art  Supplies. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Do  you  know  "Enamelac" 
and  "Permodello"? 

THE  PRANG  COMPANY 
I92i  CalumeiAve.,  Chicago        SO  Irving  Piace,  .V.  Y. 


'^,enm^>om 


Doll  Outfits 

On  rainy  days  make 
frills  and  furbelows, 
ruffles  and  pretty 
paper  dresses  for 
Dolly  with  Denni- 
son's  DoU  Outfit 

Fine  fbr  Gifts. 
At  io,ooo  Dealers. 

Ckristmat 


Send  2  cents,  Denmson,  Dept.  t  for 
Book." 


®  What  Next  ? 


feSj]  FREE  CATALOG  8aiSSt5'>g;,Ay.yc^ig>  I'^^^l 
.    itUiulnltdmMtowtthuiySkl- 

SIlTvr  pUto  nr  ta..  tLM  dob    Slwlliiff  P^Hn     ^ 
•UvwBO#M..  |5.t0dofc    Write  tor  oalatog.! 
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Primary  Education  for  December,  192(t 


Thursday    Sioiple  problems  involving  the  tables  through 
8's. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

First  Week 
Monday    Memorize  a  poem  about  the  body. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Continue  above. 
Thursday    Skipping  game. 

Form  a  line  by  two's,  inside  hands  jomed,  outside  hands 
on  hips. 

Skip  forward.    (4  counts) 

Job  left  hands  and  skip  around  partner.    (4  counts) 

Join  right  hands  and  skip  around  partner.     (4  counts) 

Join  both  hands  and  skip  around.     (4  coimts) 

Skip  backwards.     (4  counts) 

Skip  forwards.     (4  counts) 

Make  a  deep  bow  and  skip  to  seats. 
Friday    Repeat  above. 

Second  Week 
Monday    Folk  dance,  "The  Jolly  Miller." 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Repeat. 

Thursday    Name  and  locate  the  parts  of  your  trunk. 
Friday    Of  what  is  your  body  built? 

What  covers  the  bones? 

What  covers  the  flesh? 

What  flows  through  the  body? 

Where  does  it  flow  from? 

When  does  it  flow? 

Can  you  feel  your  heart  beat? 

What  happens  when  the  heart  stops  beating? 

What  is  your  pulse? 

Where  is  it? 

Can  you  feel  it? 

Does  it  beat  slowly  or  rapidly? 

What  happens  when  you  run? 

Third  Week 

Monday    What  are  veins? 

Can  you  see  any?    Where? 

What  do  the  veins  do? 

Where  do  the  veins  carry  the  bad  blood? 

Where  does  the  heart  send  it?    What  for? 

What  makes  bad  blood  pure? 

How  does  the  air  get  into  the  lungs? 
Tuesday    What  is  breathing? 

What  do  you  breathe? 

How  do  you  breathe? 

What  are  arteries? 

What  makes  blood? 

Name  some  kinds  of  wholesome  foods. 

Name  some  wholesome  drinks. 
Wednesday    Of  what  use  is  the  blood  to  the  body? 

What  does  food  make? 

Where  are  your  brains? 

What  do  you  do  with  your  brains? 

Can  you  do  your  own  best  thinking  if  you  neglect  your 
body? 

Why  not? 
Thursday    Name  and  locate  the  parts  of  your  hand. 
Friday    Name  and  locate  the  parts  of  your  foot. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Game,  "Follow  the  Leader." 

Do  exactly  as  the  leader  does,  imitating  every  act. 
Tuesday    A  brisk  out-door  walk. 
Wednesday    Game,  "  Hunt  the  Thimble." 
Thursday    Circle  Ball. 
A  leader  in  the  center  throws  the  ball  rapidly  to  the 
players  around  the  room. 


Be  careful  of  the  windows. 
Friday    Review  favorite  games. 

Civics 

Spend  this  entire  month  on  a  study  of  county  oflSces. 

Where  is  your  court  house? 

How  many  are  there  in  your  county? 

Who  may  be  found  in  the  court  house? 

Who  is  the  county  attorney  and  what  are  his  duties? 

Who  is  the  coimty  auditor?    What  does  he  do? 

Who  is  the  county  recorder?    What  does  he  do? 

Who  is  the  county  treasurer?    What  does  he  do? 

To  whom  do  we  pay  our  taxes? 

What  are  taxes? 

Why  must  we  pay  taxes? 

Is  there  any  set  time  for  the  payment  of  taxes? 

What  happens  if  we  wait  too  long? 

How  many  kinds  of  taxes  are  there? 

What  becomes  of  this  tax  money? 

Who  is  the  registrar  of  deeds?    What  are  his  duties? 

What  are  deeds?    Abstracts? 

Why  are  they  necessary? 

What  is  done  in  the  abstract  office? 

What  is  done  by  the  clerk  of  the  district  court? 

What  does  the  county  physician  do? 

The  county  nurse? 

Who  is  the  coronor?    What  does  he  do? 

Who  is  judge  of  probate?    What  are  his  duties? 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools? 

What  do  we  call  the  schools  over  which  he  has  direct 
charge? 

What  is  a  jury?    Of  how  many  members  does  it  consist? 

What  is  a  lawyer?    A  judge?    A  trial? 

Where  are  jury  trials  held? 

Who  may  be  a  juror? 

Does  a  juror  get  paid? 

What  are  county  commissioners? 

How  many  are  there? 

What  are  their  duties? 

How  do  they  receive  their  offices? 

How  do  all  county  officials  receive  their  offices? 

Where  is  the  county  jail? 

Did  you  ever  see  the  inside  of  one? 

Perhaps  you  can  visit  one. 

How  does  it  look  inside? 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  jails? 

Who  is  the  sheriff?    His  deputy? 

What  must  they  do? 

What  do  you  know  about  the  county  poor-house? 

Music 

First  Week 

Monday  Teach  a  Christmas  song  by  rote.  Select  one 
telling  the  Christmas  story. 

Tuesday    Continue  above. 

Wednesday    Complete  above. 

Thursday    Teach  another  Christmas  song. 

Friday    Continue  above. 

Second  Week 
Monday    Complete  above  song. 
Tuesday    Review  keys. 
On  the  blackboard  write  the^following  on  the  staff  in 
each  key,  for  sight  work: 
do,  me,  sol,  do 
do,  sol,  me  do 
do,  do,  sol,  me,  do 

do,  re,  fa,  la  j<^  i 

sol,  do,  te,  do,  r.e,.  do.  , ,     (      r\r\rs\o 
Wednesday    Continue  a^MV??d  by  VrrUU^  IV^ 


Primary  Educaiion  for  Decemi^er,  1920 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES 

The  Dearborn  Group 
Intelligence  Tests 

Grades  1  to  3 

Compilecl  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Deacbom, 
Professor  of  Psjcholegj  of  Harvard  Universitj 

The  results  of  ten  years*  scientific  investigation.  Not  a 
linguistic  test,  but  a  series  of  three  group  tests  to  be  given  as 
pleasant  games  which  secure  the  most  natural  response  from 
children. 

A  Teacher's  Manual  gives  complete  instruction  — the  tests 
are  easily  given  by  the  classroom  teachers.  A  record  is  fur- 
nished free  of  charge,  giving  directions  and  standards  for  finding 
the  Mental  Age  of  the  Intelligence  quotient. 

The  record  card  is  to  be  filled  out  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to 
be  forwarded  to  Dr.  Dearborn,  giving  our  patrons  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  the  monthly  results  of  standard  and  correlation 
studies  carried  out  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at 
Harvard. 

PRICES 

Teacher's  Manual $  .25 

Package  of      25 1.70 

"     100 6.00 

"  1000 68.00 

Write  for  aampleM  to-day 

J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

East  Washington  Square,     Philadelphiat  Pa. 
2126  Prairie  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


Copyright.  K.  V.  Co. 

HULLINO  RlC£   POR  BtZAKTAST,  LuiON,   P.  I. 

Why  Pound  Away  on  Definitions  and  Memory  Worl(  ? 

PupUi  can  lee  the  real  thing  through  KETSTONB  SYSTEM 

FOR  VISUAL  IWSTRUCTIOW. 

stereograph!  and  lantern  ilidei  lyitematized  to  fit  the  daily 

leiions. 

A  Teachen*  Guide,   cross-referenced    and   fully   indexed,  to 
co-ordinate  the  picture  material  with   the  text  book. 
Leading  geographies  paralleled. 

KEYSTONE  VIEW  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Ori^nators  of  Appliecl  Visual  Instruction 

Dept.  N.  Meadville,  Pa. 

A  free  bureau  of  colored  Lecture  Slides 


The  Aix    ^jcan  Crayon  Company 

•andiiaky.QI^^     J^^  U.l-A.  ~  H«w  York, 

^  Digitized  by  VnOOQlC 
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Thursday    Draw  a  staff  across  the  blackboard. 
Each  child  goes  to  the  blackboard  and  writes  one 

measure  of  music  having  f  time. 
See  how  many  kinds  of  measures  we  may  have  of  equal 
value. 
Friday    Repeat  above. 

Third  Week 
Monday    Teach  a  new  Christmas  song. 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Complete  above. 
Thursday    Teach  a  Santa  Claus  song. 
Friday    Complete  Santa  Claus  song. 

Fourth  Week 
Monday    Ear  and  voice  training. 
Tuesday    Review  keys. 
Wednesday    Teach  another  Santa  Claus  song. 
Thursday    Complete  above  song. 
Friday    Review  all  songs. 

Drawing  and  Industrial  Work 

First  Week 
Monday    Make  a  Christmas  card. 
Take  a  piece  of  white  drawing  paper,  3x4  inches. 
Moimt  on  red,  leaving  only  a  narrow  red  margin 
showing. 
Draw  a  ^  inch  margin  on  the  white  card,  also  a  line 

\^  inch  above  the  lower  margin. 
In  this  space  print  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 
In  the  center  of  the  above  space,  and  resting  on  the 
line,  paste  a  small  pot  containing  a  Christmas  tree, 
cut  from  colored  paper. 
This  may  be  cut  by  folding  the  paper  so  the  two  discs 
will  be  alike. 
.    Tuesday    Complete  above  card. 
Wednesday    Paint  a  camel  in  brown. 
Thursday    Practice  making  a  stencil  pattern. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  fold  a  piece  of  paper  and 
draw  half  of  the  design,  after  first  drawing  a  marginal 
band. 
Cut  this  out,  open  the  paper,  and  you  will  find  the 
complete  form. 
Friday    Continue  above. 

Second  Week 
Monday    Make  a  handkerchief  case. 
Take  a  square  of  paper  of  the  size  desired,  fold  each 
comer  to  the  center  and  pimch  a  hole  in  each  comer. 
Run  ribbon  through  these  holes  and  tie. 
Tuesday    Tum  the  case  over  so  the  plain  square  is  on 
top  and  arrange  a  stencil  design  by  tracing  one  of  the 
stencil  patterns  you  made  previously  in  each  comer. 
Wedi^esday    Color  the  stencil. 
Thursday    Make  a  needle  book  of  matting. 

Practice  sewing  a  cross-stitch  pattern. 
Friday    Fold  the  matting  and  begin  stitching  the  pattern 
with  colored  yam. 

Third  Week 
Monday    Continue  above. 
Tuesday    Complete  above. 

Wednesday    Sew  in  pieces  of  flannel  and  the  needlebook 
is  finished. 
Thursday    A  Christmas  blotter. 
Mount  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  3  x  9,  on  a  harmonizing 
color  3  X  12.    Fold  over  the  ends,  to  enclose  the 
blotter. 
Punch  a  hole  near  each  comer  and  tie  with  ribbon  or 
yam. 


Primary  Education  for  December,  im 

Friday  Decorate  the  blotter  (the  back)  with  colored 
paper  designs. 

Ask  the  older  boys  to  make  you  a  set  of  small  weaving 

looms  about  9  z  12  inches. 
Fasten  small  nails  along  the  two  short  ends  at  equal 
distances  apart. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday  Pamt  a  winter  landscape.  Blue  sky,  snow  and 
distant  purple  bushes. 

Tuesday    Paint  a  pine  tree. 

Wednesday    Paint  a  leafless  tree. 

Thursday  Repeat  Monday's  landscape,  adding  a  pine 
tree. 

Friday    Repeat,  adding  a  leafless  tree. 

Stories  and  Poems 

First  Week 
Monday    Memorize  "The  First  Snowfall,"  by  LowelL 
Tuesday    Continue  above. 
Wednesday    Continue  above. 
Thursday    Continue  above. 
Friday    Complete  above. 

Second  Week 

Read  selections  from  "The  Child's  Christ  Tales,"  by 
Hofer. 

Third  Week 

Monday  Memorize,  "Oh,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem," 
by  Brooks,  or  any  other  Christmas  poem. 

Tuesday    Contmue  above. 

Wednesday    Complete  poem. 

Thursday    Tell  the  story  of  Piccola. 

Friday    "LitUe  Red  Riding  Hood." 

Fourth  Week 
Tell  Bible  stories  about  Joseph,  Moses,  David,  Daniel,  etc. 


The  Sand-Table 

{CmUmued  from  page  617) 

project  based  on  the  children's  experience,  so  that  they 
work  freely  and  with  intense  mterest.  The  characters  arc 
real  to  them.  Many  of  the  animals  which  we  placed  on 
the  sand-table  are  not  mentioned  in  the  story,  but  they  did 
exist  in  the  children's  ideas  of  the  story,  so  we  used  them. 
The  children  havmg  truthfully  expressed  their  ideas,  the 
teacher  then  has  a  basis  from  which  to  develop,  correct  and 
emphasize  such  points  as  are  of  real  interest  and  importance, 
whde  the  imimportant  features  fade  out  from  lack  of 
emphasis. 

On  occasion  of  the  supervisor's  visit,  the  members  of  the 
class  vie  with  each  other  in  telling  the  story  illustrated  at 
the  time,  also  in  explaining  the  significance  of  the  varioiis 
illustrations. 

Sand-table  projects  of  this  sort  develop  more  earnest 
study  of  the  pictures  and-  descriptions  in  order  to  find  out 
how  to  work  out  the  illustrations  to  the  best  advantage. 
Problems  of  thb  kind  also  develop  leadership,  for  there  is 
usually  one  whose  ideas  take  definite  form  promptly  and 
whose  suggestions  are  eagerly  followed  by  the  group. 
Sometimes  it  is  well  to  allow  different  groups  to  woik 
upon  the  same  project  and  choose  the  best  one  for  the 
sand-table,  as  this  plan  stimulates  a  wholesome  rivalry  and 
discourages  dawdling. 


What  is  the  thought  of  Christinas?    Giving. 
What  is  the  heart  of  Christmas?    Love. 
What  is  the  hope  of  Christmas?    Living. 
What  is  the  joy  of  Christmas?    Love.  —  Laura  Hocker 
uiyiLizuu  uy  ^^..ji  v^  v>^ pi  i^^ 
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Higher  EIducatiqn 


HOME 


C^tanfm    in  Bngtidii  Spanfah, 

Math— ticB,  Chumh/tMj,  Dnw- 

in««  Rilwrarton,  Bwiiati  and  in 

55od>gtmbi<cto  ara  given  by  co»- 

iMponocnca.    occin  riny  tuna* 

QHf^  Vitiwraitg  of  CfUiinigQ 


This  set  consists  of  18  Poster 
Patterns  and  illustrated  Instruction 
Book  covering  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, suitable  for  various  occasions. 


Poster  and 
Sand-Table 

Work  —  by  JOHANNA  HOLM 

Send  tor  prices  and  description  to  the  publishers 

Eau  Claire  Book  £l  Stationery  Company 
Eau  Clalret  Wisconsin 


A  Sunset 

O/er  against  the  triumph  and  the  dose    . 
Amber  and  green  and  rose    .    .    . 

Of  this  short  day, 
The  pale  ghost  of  the  moon  grows  living-bright 
Once  more,  as  the  last  light 

Ebbs  slowly  away. 
Darkening  the  fringes  of  those  western  glories 
The  black  phantasmagories 

Of  cloud  advance 
With  noiseless  motion    .    .    .    vague  and 

villainous  shapes, 
Wrapped  in  their  ragged  fustian  capes, 

Of  some  grotesque  romance. 
But  overhead  Where,  like  a  pool  between 
Dark  rocks,  the  sky  is  green 

And  dear  and  deep, 
Floats  windlessly  a  doud,  with  curving  breast 
Flushed  by  the  fiery  west, 

In  god-like  sleep.    .    .    . 

—  Aldous  Huxley 


DAKIN   WEEKLY   PLAN   BOOK. 

Only  one  copy  per  year  for  each  teacher  is  needed  to  insure  a  complete  record.  On  using 
it  yott  will  discover  many  points  in  its  favor. 

The  weekly  plan  unit  involves  a  minimum  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Plan- 
ning lessons  in  units  of  one  week  enables  teachers  to  plot  out  systematic,  progressive  lessons 
that  can  be  finished  in  the  time  allotted.  Daily  plans  are  scrappy;  the  unit  of  time  is  too  small 
for  complete  work. 

The  back  of  every  page  is  left  blank  so  that  teachers  can  paste  in  clippings  from  educational 
papers,  notes,  etc.,  thus  making  each  completed  book  a  source  of  reference  and  aid  to  future 

teaching.  

DAKDTS  WBBKLY  PLAN  BOOK,  60  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  PDIMER  COMPAIY,  Publishers,  120  Boylstoa  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Song  Book 
That  Wins  Friends 

Wherever  you  find  progressive  teach- 
ers— in  America  and  China,  in  Eng* 
land  and  South  Africa — wherever  the 
English  language  is  taught,  you'll  find 

The  101  Best  Songs 

'as  the  standard  song  book  for  teaching  pur^ 
poses*  It  has  all  the  songs  you  want,  in  easy  keys,  words  and 
music  complete.  It  is  low  in  price  and  within  the  reach  of  every  schooL 

send  for  a  FREE  sample  copy  today,  examine  it,  and  you  will 
see,  like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  teachers,  that  it  is 
the  best  book  for  your  schooL  ^^  ^^^ 

Prices:  7c  each  in  100  lots,  f.  o-  b.  Chicago*  ,^,  SS^Poems, 
$1.00  per  dozen,  prepaid.  Less  than  12  at  Evepday  Songs,  Fa- 
10c  per  copy,  prepaid.  Sw^VS^. 

THE  CABLE  CO^,    1201  Cable  Bldg^,  Chicagg 


Pageant  Plays 

The  open-air  pageant  pkys  of  CoUingham 
Bridge,  near  Leeds,  have  become  an  institution 
in  Yorkshire,  and  the  peiformaiice  of  "Robin 
Hood"  on  Saturday,  ditw  spectators  in  laige 
nimibers,  not  only  from  the  immediate  nei^- 
boriiood,  but  from  Leeds  and  Harrogate.  Tht 
scene  was  a  small  fieki  near  the  church,  the 
stage  was  the  greensward  in  front  of  a  hut 
covered  with  green  branches,  and  the  pkyen 
entered  through  a  break  in  the  hedge.  The 
previous  pageant  plays  — "St  Oswald"  and 
"Lady  Betty  Hastings"  — dealt  with  the 
patron  saint  of  the  church,  and  a  Yoriuhire 
benefactress  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  play,  like  the  two  previous  ones,  was 
written  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Dawes,  of  the 
Castleford  Secondary  School.  The  village 
schoolmistress  brought  in  a  chorus  of  forty 
boys  and  girls,  the  men  and  maidens  of  the 
village  represented  the  outlaws  and  villagers, 
and  residents  who  work  in  Leeds  took  other 
parts.  The  dresses  were  all  made  locally. 
The  charabancs  on  the  road  puU^  up  to  watch 
the  s^ctade  as  the  procession  passed  through 
the  village  to  the  church,  where  St.  Bernard's 
hymn,  "Jerusalem  the  GoMen,"  was  sung. 
Collingham  is  proud  of  Sir  Michael  Sadlers 
praise  —  "You  are  teaching  us  to  realize  our 
romantic  past."  The  plays  have  ahready 
raised  nearly  £300  for  the  village  Institute 
and  the  Red  Cross,  and  this  year  it  b  hoped 
to  stir  up  other  villages  to  similar  functions. 
—  London  Times 


''Just  Kids' 


"Just  ELids"  isn't  a  picture  about  frolicking 
children  or  gamboling  goats,  but  a  story  of 
gloves,  telling  all  about  how  the  bide  of  goats, 
horselude  and  pigskin  are  turned  into  gloves 
of  every  kind  and  fashion. 

In  the  FordiEdiicational  Weekly  No.  184, 
"Just  Kids,"  we  follow  the  hide  through,  thfe 
factory,  as  it  is  cut  into  many  and  varied 
parts,  and  these  parts  fitted  together  and 
stitched.  All  kinds  of  gloves  are  made,  in- 
cluding gauntlets,  for  which  the  cuffs  are 
pasted  and  stitched  and  fastened  to  the  hand, 
and  the  linings  are  put  in  and  some  of  the 
gloves  lined  with  fur. 


United  States  Wants  Teacher 
$135  to  $195  a  Month 

Thousands  of  permanent  examinations  for 
life  positions  are  to  be  filled  at  from  $1600  to 
$2300.  The>r  have  short  hours  and  annual 
vacatiods,  with  full  pay.  Those  interested 
should  write  immediately  to  Fsanklin  Institute, 
Dept.  E221,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule 
showing  all  examination  dates  and  places  and 
large  descriptive  book,  showing  the  positions 
open  and  giving  many  sanmle  examiimtio^ 
questions,  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  C 
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The  December  Project 

{C^fUinued  from  page  6S3) 
a  beautiful  white  world  I  could  see,  for  many,  many  little 
sisters  and  brothers  had  awakened  that  morning,  and  I 
could  hear  the  breezes  sigh,  **MyI  what  thousands  of  soft, 
white  fat  babies  in  this  great  cotton  field!" 

Yes,  soft,  white,  fat  babies,  but  we  all  had  a  service  in 
this  great  world  —  for  soon  we  were  plucked  from  our 
cradle,  packed  tightly  together  and  sent  for  our  first 
cleaning  and  combing. 

It  seemed  as  if  at  some  time  I  had  heard  that  all  babies 
had  a  bath  the  very  first  thing  in  this  wonderful  world. 
Why  not?  Who  wants  anything  near  them  that  is  dirty 
or  imtidy? 

Myl  What  a  combing  I  had  —  you  never  would  believe 
how  many  hard  snarls  came  out!  Some  one  called  them 
cotton  seeds,  but  whatever  they  were,  I  looked  far  more 
beautiful  and  felt  far  more  comfortable  without  them. 

Very  soon  I  became  very  long  and  thin,  for  indeed,  if 
you  please,  I  was  now  called  cloth.  Ohl  such  soft  fine 
cloth,  so  fine  that  I  am  yovir  very  best  handkerchief.  Do 
you  know,  my  little  friends,  why  I  wanted  to  be  a  hand- 
kerchief? Well,  I  shall  tell  you.  What  little  child  can  be 
happy  without  one?  What  big  man  or  woman  can  be 
clean  and  healthy  without  one?  Without  handkerchiefs 
would  the  world  be  a  safe  place  to  live  in?  Without  hand- 
kerchiefs every  one  in  this  great  big  world  would  always 
suffer  with  a  cold.  So  you  see,  my  Uttle  friends,  I  chose  a 
life  of  service.  I  became  a  friend  to  Health  and  a  necessary 
friend  to  every  big  and  little  child  in  this  wonderful  world 
of  ours.  —  Florence  A.  Powell 

Q.    What  did  the  cotton  baby  choose  to  be? 

Ans.    Handkerchief. 

Q.    Why? 

Ans,  Everyone  wants  and  needs  a  handkerchief.  (In- 
spection to  see  how  many  children  have  one  at  school.) 
Give  paper  napkin  to  each  child. 

Q.    What  country  makes  the  most  use  of  paper? 

Ans.    Japan. 

Q.    Name  the  different  articles  made  in  Japan  from  paper. 

Ans.  Fans,  mnbrellas,  lanterns,  screens  and  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Q.    Why  do  they  use  paper  handkerchiefs? 

Ans.  Always  able  to  have  a  clean  one  and  can  be  de- 
stroyed when  soiled.  Have  children  make  believe  they  are 
little  Japanese  children  in  school  in  Japan. 

To  have  them  feel  that  all  children  of  all  nations  use  the 
handkerchief. 

Q.    What  is  the  shape  of  your  handkerchief? 

Ans.    Square. 

Q.    Why  square? 

Ans.    So  as  to  have  a  neat  appearance. 

Q.    What  color  is  your  handkerchief? 

Ans.    White. 

Q.    Why  white? . 

Ans.    So  as  to  look  clean  and  pure. 

Q.    Does  your  handkerchief  need  to  be  fancy  to  be  useful? 

Ans.    No. 

Q.    Does  it  need  to  be  henmied? 

Ans.    No. 

Q.  Would  a  piece  of  soft,  white,  clean  cloth  serve  as  a 
handkerchief? 

Ans.    Yes. 

Q.    What  must  all  handkerchiefs  be? 

Ans.    Always  clean. 

(Have  the  children  follow  instructions  as  to  folding  the 
handkerchief.) 

Q.    Where  do  we  put  our  handkerchiefs  when  folded? 

Ans.    Near  as  possible  to  our  nose. 

Q.    Why  not  in  any  place? 

Ans.    Must  be  near  when  needed. 


Q.    Do  we  always  know  when  we  shall  need  it? 

Ans.    No. 

Q.    If  we  should  be  without  one,  what  would  we  do? 

Ans.  Use  a  piece  of  paper  and  immediately  destroy  it 
Compare  the  feelings  of  a  lady  at  a  party  dressed  in  a  fine 
silk  gown,  silk  hose,  satin  slippers  and  a  beautiful  hat 
(without  a  handkerchief)  with  a  lady  at  the  same  party 
dressed  in  a  neat  cloth  dress,  walking  shoes  and  plain  hat, 
who  has  a  clean  white  handkerchief.  Which  lady  would  be 
most  comfortable  and  most  safe  to  be  with?  Demon- 
stration in  the  proper  uses  of  the  handkerchief: 

a  Blowing 

b  Sneezing 

c  Coughing 

d  Spitting 

Q.    Where  do  you  put  your  handkerchief  after  using? 

Ans.    In  my  pocket. 

Q.    Should  you  pick  up  and  use  a  lost  handkerchief? 

Ans.    Never. 

Q.    Should  you  lend  your  used  handkerchief  to  any  one? 

Ans.    No. 

Q.    Should  you  borrow  a  used  handkerchief? 

Ans.    No. 

Q.  Should  you  wipe  baby's  eyes  or  mouth  with  a  used 
handkerchief? 

Ans.    No. 

Q.    Whose  handkerchief  should  you  always  use  and  carry? 

Ans.    My  own  handkerchief. 

Q.    When,  just  on  Sunda)^  or  to  a  party? 

Ans.    No,  all  the  time  —  every  day. 

Q.    Just  carry  it  for  part  of  the  day? 

Ans.    No,  for  all  day. 

Q.    Why? 

Ans.  One  never  knows  when  it  may  be  needed  to  save 
oneself  and  all  others  from  germs  and  colds. 

America  needs  you  —  help. 


The  Fir  Tree 

{Continued  from  page  Qifl) 

Second  Day    Describe  the  Tree's  journey  and  the  room 
it  entered. 
Third  Day    Write  answers  in  sentences! 
What  did  the  tree  wish? 
What  questions  did  it  ask? 
Who  came  to  see  the  Tree? 
What  did  the  children  cry? 
Who  told  the  story? 
What  was  the  story  about? 
Fourth  Day    Draw  or  describe  the  garret  in  which  the 
Fir  Tree  was  put,  and  the  companions  foimd  in  the  garret. 
Write  briefly  the  original  story  of  Humpty  Dumpty  or 
invent  a  story  of  your  own  that  the  mice  would  enjoy. 

Fifth  Day  Describe  the  end  of  the  Fir  Tree.  What 
did  the  tree  try  to  say?  Did  the  ctildren  imderstand  its 
language?  What  did  the  children  hear?  Was  the  Tree 
happy?    What  lesson  can  we  learn  from  the  story? 

Fourth  Week  Seat  Work 

Make  a  Christmas  booklet;  decorate  it  with  the  drawing 
of  the  Fir  Tree.    Write  and  illustrate  the  story  inside.  . 

Compare  with  other  stories  of  Hans  Andersen,  as,  "The 
Conceited  Apple  Branch,"  "The  Last  Dream  of  the  Old 
Oak,"  "Under  the  Willow  Tree." 

Re-write  any  one  of  these  stories  in  your  own  words. 


Christinas  Day 


Gay  Christmas  Day  will  soon  be  here, 
Merriest  dav  of  all  the  year, 
And  we  shall 
We  are  ezpeci 


decorate  because^  r^  r^r-^\  ,^ 


^lly  Motif  and  Conventionalized  Designst^ 
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A  Selected  List] 
of  Supplementary  Readers 

For  the  School  Year  1920-1921 


FIRST  TEAR 

MAILING  PSICE 

Spracue  CUstic  Roader    Book  I S0.60 

Foondatioii  Primer 60 

loreka  Primer !        !         !6o 

Story  Primer  ,         \6o 

Soond  Primer .60 

Red  Hen !         .60 

Three  Pigs !        !        .         !6o 

Tl»ee  Bears  60 

Three  Uttle  Kittens  — Chicken  Uttle.        .        .        .        !         .60 

Red  Riding  Hood  —  The  Seven  Kids 60 

Bow-Wow  and  Mew-Mew 60 

Cor  Little  Fcriks*  Primer 60 

Good  Time  Primer 60 

Pus  In  Boots  — Reynard  the  Fox        .         .         .         .         !         ido 

Jaek  and  the  Beanstalk 60 

Hop  o»  My  Thumb—  Tom  Thumb       .         .         .         !         !         ido 

Jaek  the  Giant  Kffler 60 

Dame  ^Hggins  of  Lee 60 

Cat  School 60 

HizieWeD '60 

In  Motiier  Goose  Land !         !6o 

SBCOND  TEAR 

Spnigve  Reader.    Book  II  ...         .60 

Foondation  Reader.    Book  II 60 

Kvreka  Flwt  Reader  60 

ilsop's  Fables.    Vol.1 60 

Playing  School .60 

Some  of  Onr  Friends 60 

Introduction  to  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book  .60 

Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 60 

Out  Doors 5o 

nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers 60 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers 60 

What  the  Pictures  Say 7c 

JEsop's  Fables.    VoL  H 60 

Stories  of  the  U.  S.  for  Youngest  Readers 60 

Buds.  Stems  and  Roots 60 

THIRD  YEAR 

Spnigue  Reader.    Book  d 60 

Foundation  Reader.    Bookm 60 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 60 

Hopl,  the  Cliff  DweDer .         .60 

InMythland.    VoL  H 60 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie 60 

Famous  Pictures.    Vol.  I ^5 

Colonial  Days  In  Virginia,  CaroUna,  Maryland,  and  Georgia      .         .vg 

Red^ChOdren 60 

Children  of  the  Wigwam 60 

Some  of  Our  Flower  Friends 60 

Friends  of  the  Relds 60 

Stories  from  Birdland.    VoL  I 60 

Famous  Pictures.    VoL  H 60 

Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers 60 

InMythland.    VoL  H 60 

A  Dog  of  Flanders [(o 

Stories  from  Land  of  Never-Never 60 

Land  of  Make-BeUeve .60 

Colonial  Children .75 

Stories  of  Great  Men 60 

LittleFolksof  Far  Away  Land' 60 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Standard  Classic  Reader.    Fourth  Year 60 

Sprague  Reader.    Book  IV 60 

Foundation  Reader 60 

Godol^iin's  Robinson  Crusoe 60 

Story  of  a  Numberg  Stove 60 


PARROT-LIKE    MEMORIZING 
OF  FACTS  IS  WRONG 

To  expect  a  chUd  in  the  fourth  grade  to  draw  a 
map  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives,  locate  the  principal 
rivers,  valle}^,  mountains,  bays,  cities,  and  name  and 
locate  the  coimties,  is  wrong.  Parrot-like  memorizing 
of  such  facts,  at  that  age^  can  only  result  in  harm. 
The  facts  mean  nothing  and  create  a  distaste  for  the 
work. 

We  must  start  from  the  environment  of  the  chQd. 
Definitions  and  disconnected  facts  cannot  be  assimilated. 


' 


ff 


"  HOME     GEOGRAPHY 

•STARTS  FROM  THE  HOME 


It  is  imdoubtedly  the  most  successful  book  published 
for  the  study  of  Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades 


There  is  a  reason  why  "Fairbanks'  Home 
Geography"  is  so  widely  adopted  for  use  as 
an  introductory  book  in  the  lower  grades  and 
why  it  is  so  universally  used  by  tc^ers 

HOME  GEOGRAPHY  by  HAROLD  FAIRBANKS 

PRICE  SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS  POSTPAID 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

BOSTON  NEW  YOSK  CHICAOO 


OaUirer  Among  the  People  of  Ulliptit  .         .         .         .         .6* 

Legends  of  NorteUnd 70 

BobtnttDiiie i.oe 

Aont  ICarthn's  Corner  Cttpboerd 6e 

Meadow  Sprite 6* 

Parzlral  and  Other  Stories -from  Oermanj 6e 

Stories  of  Our  Coontry 6e 

Aont  Mary's  Bird  Talks M 

Five  Uttle  Foxes M% 

Stories  and  Tales  from  Animal  World  .        .        .         .         ^ 

Nature's  Children 6e 

American  History.    Colonial  Period 7$ 

American  History.    The  Rerolution 75 

American  History.    Administration 7$ 

American  History.    Civil  War 7$ 

Paul  Dombey 6e 

Little  NeU 6e 

Black  Beauty .4a 

FIFTH  TBAR 

Standard  Classic  Reader.    Fifth  Year 6e 

Sprague  Reader.    Book  V .Bo 

Story  of  King  Arthur .60 

De  Soto,  Marquette  and  La  Salle .60 

Famous  Presidents 60 

Indian  Days 60 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vol.  I 75 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vol.  H 7s 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    VoLlH 7S 

Stories  of  Mother  Earth 75 

Children  of  the  Palm  Lands 75 

Children  of  the  World  1.50 

Children  of  the  Cold 1.50 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Allison)  60 

Stories  of  Industry.    Vol.  I 75 

Stories  of  Industry.    VoL  H 7s 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


50  Bromfield  Street 
BOSTON 


24S7  Prairie  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Digitized  by 
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E.  17th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


They  HAVE  FOUND 
THEIR    MITTENS! 

Stories  that  are  dear 
to    CtUldlsti    Hearts 

First  Year  Literature 

''Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Series'' of  Primers  and  First  Readers 


By       MARA 


PRATT       CHADWICK 


This  series  consists  of  one  phonic  reader,  which  is  a  basic  text,  and  ten  supplementary  readers,  based 
on  stories  dear  to  childish  hearts.  These  supplementary^  readers  are  carefully  graded  and  fornn  an 
ideal  scries  through  which  to  develop  both  sight  reading  and  sound  interpretation.  Each  book  is 
complete  in  itself  and  independent  of  the  others.  Each  may  be  used  with  any  system  of  teaching  reading. 
The  illustrations,  in  addition  to  being  pleasing  to  children,  are  of  such  nature  as  to  inspire  creative  imagination. 


PtISS  IN  BOOTS  — REYNABD  THE  FOX 

Fully  illiisimt^itl  87  pp. 
No  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  this  bouk  can  overtax  or  even 
perplex  the  little  ones  of  the  first  or  second  grade,  aa  all  have 
Wn  lonja;  familiar  in  the  household  and  folklore  of  the  fireside. 
The  cunning  and  rcstmrceful  ingenuity  of  ''Puss  in  Boots''  and 
of  "Re>nara  the  I'nx''  must  keep  np  curiosity  and  interest  at 
white  lieat,  as  seene  succeeds  scene  in  hnc  dramatic  action* 

THREE  UTTLE  KITITNS  — CHICKEN  LITTLE 

Fully  ilhistrated. 
Step  by  step  the  child  grows  unconsdouslv-  familiar  with  words 
and  sentences  and  readily  interprets  the  printed  prvge.  Reading 
thua  becf>ine3  a  labor  of  love  and  no  more  irksunie  than  the  strain 
with  which  the  little  one  digs  with  beaded  brow  the  holes  in  tlie 
srind  pile  or  joyfully  hears  other  burdens  in  hii*  round  of  play, 

JACK    AND    THE    BEANSTALK  ^  DIAEIiONDS    AND 
TOADS  — SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

G ra pi  1  i cally  illiist  ra ted . 

Three  attractive  folklore  talcs  which  are  re  writ  ♦^n  in  the 
simple  sfraightforward  langnai^^e  of  those  earl>'  da>s  when  the 
world  was  3'oung,  and  are  arranged  in  development  of  st^iry 
and  in  progre  v^erbal  and  phrase  perplexities  vsitli  a  peda- 

gogical art,  boro  01  experience,  of  careful  child-atudy  and  of  a 
verit.i}  Je  lo\e  for  the  little  onea. 

The  chapters  are  brief,  criapyj  appetizing. 

JACK  THE  GIANT  KHXCR 

FuHy  ilhistrated.     94  pp. 

This  folklore  js  handled  by  Mrs.  Pratt-Chadwick  in  so  in- 
genious and  original  a  method  as  to  secure  great  interest  and 
great  readiness  in  reading  at  sight. 

Yet  she  does  not  fail  in  addition  to  rcacti  tiie  Idgher  effecta  of 
developing  t}ie  rece|pti\ity  for  poetry  and  that  wonder  and 
reverence  which  is  part  of  n  lijiion,  Bei^ides  by  ''placing  the  child 
anudst  general  I  nun  an  cofupanionship,  she  corrects  the  tendency 
of  imaginatiun  to  center  in  self/* 

BOW-WOW  AND  MEW-MEW 

Fully  illustrated. 
Tlie  illustrations,  ahimdant,  apposite,  vi\id,  \erv  happily 
re-enforce  the  text  of  each.  Note  thi^w  principles  involved:  (a) 
A  clai^sic  basis  from  which  the  vocabulary  is  evolved,  {b}  lidrr- 
est  from  a  tale  pedagogically  gennane  to  cluldhood.  (c)  Rhyth- 
niicfd  repetition,     (d)  Imitation  or  dramatic  effect. 

THE  THREE  FIGS 

Fully  illustrritod  in  Jieavy  line  and  shading. 
Thc^aim  seems  to  be,  in  tliis  and  other  bonks  of  the  series,  to 


gain  such  a  welcome  from  beginners  as  greets  Buster  Brown  and 
Fox>'  Grandpa  with  everv'  isaue  of  the  Sunday  newspaper,  and 
to  utilixe  it  in  ttie  mn^tery  of  a  vocabulary  that  is  an  ample 
preparation  for  the  first  read^. 

THE  THREE  BEARS 

Strikinglv  illustrated  with  original  drawings. 
Like  the  Littie  Red  Hen  and  the  Three  Pigs,  this  little  book 
avails  itself  of  a  clftssic  story  from  which  to  evolve  very  pleas- 
antly a  good  working  vocabulary. 

HOP  O'  MY  THUMB  — TOM  THUMB 

Fully  illnstnited. 

Dr.  Harns  very  pertinently  remarks:  "If  a  beginning  k  made 
with  literature  sufficiently  childish,  the  children  may  be  led  by 
their  own  growing  taste  and  eapadty." 

Incident  follows  incident  at  abort  intervals,  m  that  the  little 
mind  is  not  too  long  on  the  stretch,  and  the  abort  chapters  hold 
in  store  fresh  surprises  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the 
book. 

RED  RIDING  HOOD^THE  SEVEN  KmS 
Fully  illustrated. 

Tested  In  the  schoolroom,  it  is  foimd  that  the  ^'tercst  is 
heiglitened  by  putting  these  familiar  classics  into  a  pniner  form 
from  wliich  he  may  learn  to  read;  for  childhood  delights  to  go 
over  again  and  again  tlie  dear  old  story  and  tirelessly  to  repeat 
the  doings  imaginative  or  real,  once  nnide  familiar. 

The  Imppy  Kid  Family^  the  wicked  deception  of  the  hungry 
wolf,  the  harrowing  tragical  incident,  the  joyous  restoration, 
and  the  righteous  retribution  must  so  divert  and  intensify  tlie 
interest  that  the  labor  of  trading  wtU  be  really  a  labor  of  love. 

THE  UTTLE  PEOFiE'S  SOUND  FRIMER  (Basle  Text) 
Each  lesso  ii»*»cially  illustrated,  128  pp. 
Consider  the  leading  original  practical  featurrrs:  (a)  Wurd- 
huildinii  from  iU^  Rtart,  with  sound  stories,  with  drills,  inciting 
the  child  to  self -activity,  (b)  Illustrations,  unique^  alive  with 
action,  and  impressively  interpreting  the  sounds*  (c)  Abundant 
busy  work, 

THE  LITTLE  RED  HEN 

FuUy  illustrated  with  original  drawings. 
Prof.  M  W  O'Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  recent  letter 
remarks:  *'I  have  carried  a  chihl  through  the  Little  Red  Hen, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  based  upon  psycliohigical  prin- 
ciples more  fully  than  anv  primer  1  know.  The  material  is  of 
interest  to  the  child  and  tlie  verbal  forma  are  introduced  in  such 
a  way  as  to  let  the  learner  become  familiar  with  them  most 
effectively/' 
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